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LETTERS 


Heart  of  Darkness 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
whom  in'  what  Denis  |ohnson  is 
blaming  for  his  perceived  suffering  in 
Liberia  and  the  Ivory  Coast  .is  he 
searches  for  Charles  Taylor  |"The 
Sin. ill  Boys'  Unit,"  October  2000\. 
rhe  volume  nl  pent-up  anger  and 
xenophobia  he  expresses  toward  the 
black  people  whose  countries  he  is 
visiting  compares  only  with  the  in- 
gratitude  he  sh< >ws  i.  >  those  who  help 
him.  At  every  juncture  he  t;ikes 
pains  io  assure  us  that  he  was  not 
forced  to  he  in  West  Africa,  thai  Ir- 
is there  simply  to  yet  his  story.  Yet 
when  Johnson  is  handed  not  only 
the  story  he  came  tor  hut  the  larger 
story  of  humanity  caught  in  ,i  very 
dilhcult  situation,  he  bot<  lies  it. 

I  hal  Johnson  managed  to  turn 
this  nun  ,i  parody  of  his  own  self-pity 
and  personal  cowardice  is  had 
enough,  hut  that  Ik-  asks  me — a 
Harper's  reader  who  happens  to  be 
West  African — to  act  as  his  lather 
confessor  is  beyond  the  pale.  Il  this 
sniveling  account  is  what  he  intends 
to  pass  oft  as  "coverage,"  then  John- 
si  m  w  i  mid  have  served  us  and  himself 
much  better  by  remaining  in  Iowa 
City  doing  what  he  d<  >es  best:  tic  t ion. 

Benjamin  <  )foma 
Los  Angeles 

I  commend  Denis  Johnson  for  his 
straightforward  accounl  of  his  foray 

Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Please  address  mail  t<>  Letters,  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY , 
10012,  or  email  us  at  letters@harpers.org. 
Shorn  letters  arc  inure  lil<cly  to  be  published,  iind 
till  letters  are  suhiect  to  editing.  Volume  pre- 
cludes individual  acknowledgment. 


into  Liberia.  One  statement  in  | 
ticular — "Three  days  in  this  zoi: 
and  I  could  only  just  manage  to  hi  1 
myself  hack  from  screaming,  Ni 
gers!  niggers!  niggers!" — is  hound 
he  controversial.  Your  more  poll- 
cally  correct  readership  may  fid 
such  a  statement  offensive.  Job 
son's  hare  introspection,  howevi 
does  nut  reinforce  racist  behavior  r 
attitude  hut  highlights  it  as  it  exist; 

To  gloss  over  such  thoughts  or  ii 
pose  a  sweeping  prohibition  of  rac 
propensities  would  he  a  superfici 
nostrum.  Johnson  deserves  applaii 
and  not  castigation;  1  tear  he  may  i 
ceive  too  much  of  the  latter. 


Eric  } .  lannelli 
Seattle 


Pluming  Deregulation 

1  certainly  hope  Alan  Weisma 
didn't  use  a  computer  to  write  his  ti- 
port  on  electricity  deregulation  ['To  • 
er  Trip,"  October  2000\  or  file  his  si 
ry  ele<  tronically.  If  he  did,  he  used  t  : 
same  power  that  he  so  disdains. 

The  "humming,  popping"  pow: 
lines  that  offend  him  are  the  engir 
that  drive  the  new  digital  econon 
Electric  utilities  didn't  invent  t  : 
new  technologies  that  need  pow,: 
for  computers,  servers,  routers,  cd 
phones;  those  of  us  in  the  indusii 
work  to  provide  the  electricity  nee,: 
ed  to  make  life  better  tor  everyoi  . 
1  hat  goes  for  the  people  of  northejj 
Mexico,  who  will  benefit  from  t  : 
electric  power  lines  that  Weism.l 
dislikes.  Without  more  electricity 
the  economy  of  northern  Mexiii 
wall  not  he  able  to  grow  and  prospe 

Electricity  deregulation  is  not  t  : 
bugaboo  he  claims  it  to  be;  do 
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i  >perly,  it  should  assure  customers 
1  oice  and,  in  some  areas,  lower 
uces.  The  pricing  problems  in  San 
)  ego  this  summer  show  that  the 
tregulated  power  market  is  still  ad- 
uting  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
land.  And  the  understandable  up- 
,  ar  over  customer  bills  there 
tminds  us  thai  Americans  take 
heap,  reliable  electricity  for  granted. 
As  a  country,  we  need  to  make  de- 
sions  that  benefit  ;ill  of  society — 
eluding  decisions  about  the  fuel 
ix  in  our  power  plants  and  the  use 
^distributed  generation  (such  as  fu- 
cells).  Utilities  are  not  "terrified" 
i  those  new  alternatives.  In  fact, 
any  companies  w  ill  he  interested 
10  i  selling  the  fuel  cells,  the  solar 
:chnology,  and  the  fuel  that  cus- 
>mers  of  the  future  will  use. 
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l  dison  Electric  Institute 
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Toward  the  conclusion  of  Ala 


tiif/eisman's  thoughtful  and  engaging 
rticlc,  an  all  too  predictable  strain 
licilf  American  optimism  rakes  over.  In 
Mune  1970s,  people  with  environmen- 
tal concerns  like  Weisman's  aggres- 
vely  supported  the  construction  of 
uclear  plants — like  fuel  cells,  a  sup- 
osedly  clean  and  efficient  source  of 
nergy.  More  recently,  there  was  the 
romise  of  cold  fusion,  briefly  firing 
veryone's  imagination  before  it 
lined  out  to  he  yet  another  Utopian 
elusion.  Such  delusions  are  sympto- 
matic of  our  indomitable  belief  that 
:ience  and  technology  will  allow  us 
a  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too. 
Currently,  fuel  cells  are  impres- 
vcl\  hyped  as  reliable  and  safe. 
:n>  hey  are,  however,  prohibitively  ex- 
ensive,  and  we  don't  know  how  sate 
r  reliable  they'll  be  w  hen  the  car 
manufacturers  and  power  companies 
eap  unbelievable  profits  selling  the 
grateful  millions  fuel-cell-powered 
ars  and  home-heating  systems.  We 
nay  even  discover  that  reliance  on 
uel  cells  carries  its  own  drastic 
)enalties — a  possibility  Weisman, 
ho  early  in  his  article  criticizes  the 
'fticacy  of  business-based  "panaceas," 
eaves  unmentioned. 

jordon  Theisen 
Darrboro,  N.C. 
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Out  swan-neck  spirit  stills  stand  nearly  I  7  feti 
They  are  the  tallest  in  Scotland 


In  most  facets  of  whisky  making,  bigger  is  not 
necessarily  better.  Yet  the  height  of  these  great  copper 
vessels  does  serve  a  noble  purpose:  allowing  only  the 
lightest  and  purest  of  vapours  to  ascend  and  condense. 

For  the  majority  of  our  century-and-a-half  in  the 
whisky  trade,  one  pair  of  stills  has  been  sufficient  to 
keep  apace  with  production  demands.  Recent  years 
have  seen  their  number  grow  to  four  pans,  but  fear  nor— each 
still  has  been  made  to  precisely  the  same  pattern  since  1843. 

Next  time  you're  enjoying  the  yield  of  our  labours- 
pronounced  GlenMORangie,  as  if  it  were  trying  to  rhyme  with 
ORANGEY— you  might  pause  to  reflect  on  the  long  journey 
that  has  n 


led  the  spirit 
to  your  hps. 


Men  of  L; 


GLENMORANGIE 

SINGLE  HIGHLAND  MALT  SCOTCH  WHISKY 


c  fnjoy  out  whisky  in  a  responsible  fashion. 
p,  is  a  gift,  call  Uiuor.com,  l-888-SPIRITED  1-888-774  7483  . 
Imported  by  Brown-Fornun  Select  Brands  (  ompany,  Louisville,  KY 
■I  us  .,1  www  Menmoranaie  com 


A  brilliant,  bracing 
slice-and-dice 
job  on  the  pop 
culture  of  the 
New  Economy.' 
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"Just  about  the  smartest 

work  of  cultural  criticism 

I've  read  in  years- 
worthy  of  Mencken  or 
Dwight  Macdonald." 

— Ron  Rosenbaum, 

The  New  York  Observer* 

"Always  engaging  and 
frequently  funny...  blasts 

through  our  willing  ignorance 

and  thus  must  be  heard." 

—Dave  Eggers,  author  of 
A  Heartbreaking  Work  of 
Staggering  Genius 

"This  great  book  is  like  a 

roaring  new  version  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  with  a 
dash  of  Tom  Wolfe:  only 

the  bonfire  here  is  on  a 
much  higher  flame." 
— Thomas  Geoghegan,  author 
of  Whose  Side  Are  You  On? 

vj^Doubleday 

Available  wherever  books  are  sold 
www.doubleday.com 


I  happen  to  know  an  executive  in 
the  power  industry  who  loves  beauti- 
ful wilderness  as  much  as  anyone  but 
also  considers  mines  and  power  lines 
to  be  "dramatic,"  not  eyesores.  I 
think  it's  worth  pointing  out  that 
the  author  of  "Power  Trip"  expresses 
,i  similar  industrial  bias,  by  wishing 
to  keep  the  Arizona  wilderness  a 
place  where  "eat tie  can  range  tree." 
The  ugliness  of  once  vibrant  grass- 
land turned  to  hare  sand,  scabbed 
over  with  mesquite  and  snakeweed, 
may  be  more  subtle  than  giant  natal 
lowers,  bul  it's  arguably  much  more 
profound.  Free-range  cattle  drastical- 
ly degrade  millions  of  acres  of  public 
land  while  providing  about  5  percent 
of  total  beef  production. 

John  Kuehner 

Las  C  Jruces,  N.Mcx. 

Flying  Too  High 

I  he  Harper's  Index  for  October 
suggests  that  on  average  the  Con- 
corde flies  4.7  miles  closer  to  the  sun 
than  other  passenger  planes.  Howev- 
er, that  would  surely  be  true  only  at 
midday.  At  midnight,  local  tune,  the 
C  loncorde  would  be  on  the  far  side  of 
the  plane!  from  the  sun  and  would 
therefore  be  flying  4-7  miles  farther 
away  from  the  sun.  At  6  A.M.  and  6 
P.M.  it  would  be  the  same  distance 
from  the  sun  as  other  planes,  and  for 
all  the  hours  in  between,  I  am  sure 
someone  could  calculate  how  much 
t  li  iser  to  or  fan  her  away  I  r<  im  the 
sun  it  would  be.  But  only  when  the 
Concorde  is  at  a  spot  on  the  earth 
where  U  is  noon  would  your  Index 
line  be  c<  irrec  i . 

Trevor  I  lancock 
Kleinburg,  Ont. 

The  Executioner's  Song 

Robert  Murray  observes  correctly 
thai  our  society  seems  to  have  lost 
its  stomach  for  capital  punishment, 
preferring  to  conceal  the  reality  be- 
hind a  metaphor  of  eternal  sleep 
|"  It's  Not  Like  Falling  Asleep," 
Readings,  November  2000\.  The 
transfi  u  mat  ion  of  capital  punish- 
ment from  a  public  event  into  to- 
day's quiet  lullaby  impoverishes  us. 
But  those  who  truly  respect  life  arc- 
not  troubled  by  the  constant  terror 


Murray  feels  waiting  on  death  np 
or  by  the  pain  he  w  ill  feel  when  \i 
sentence  is  carried  out.  Nor  are  tbjj 
delighted.  Murray,  the  person, 
now  most  assuredly  beside  t 
pi  lint. 

A  murderer,  by  his  terrible  act,  | 
vokes  the  rights  of  another  and 
multaneously  relinquishes  his  o\r 
rights.  A  just  society  should  not  aij 
about  the  murderer's  feelings.  It 
compelled  to  use  the  murderer's  1 
to  correct  the  error  exposed  by  1J 
sin — considering  only  the  collectip : 
society  and  completely  disregardi 
the  murderer  himself. 

/  )ino  ( 'hiesa 
Pittsburgh 
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Robert  Murray  aptly  describes  t 
intense  ironies  involved  in  a  stat 
attempt  to  prescribe  the  dea 
penalty  humanely.  I  have  been  a  \ 
cal  opponent  of  the  death  pena 
for  years,  hut,  I  must  confess,  M 
ray's  anxiet  les  ah<  ml  the  ma  ham 
of  his  impending  doom  pleased  soi 
dark,  vengeful  part  of  me  I  did  r 
know  existed. 

1  knew  the  couple  Murray  and  ljj 
brother  killed.  From  1988  to  199J 
frequented  the  store  owned  by  De 
Morrison  and  Jackie  Appelhans 
Grasshopper  Junction,  Arizona.  T 
town  boasted  a  population  of  six 
though  Jackie  and  Dean  alwal 
pointed  out  that  they  should  ha: 
changed  it  to  two  after  the  childri 
moved  away 

Yes,  Mr.  Murray,  it  is  terrible  li  t 
you  have  placed  yourself  in  a  systej 
that  intends  to  eliminate  you.  Yes 
is  unnic  to  offer  you  the  choice 
your  own  end.  And,  yes,  we  must  ; 
cept  a  certain  ambiguity  of  moral 
when  dealing  with  the  execution 
criminals  such  as  y< >urself. 

Enjoy  the  anxiety,  Mr.  Murr;| 
Enjoy  the  beat  of  the  heart  and  t 
sweat  of  the  palms  and  the  lucid  n 
ments  envisioning  the  end  of  ycf, 
existence,  bnjoy  them  as  you  a»r 
your  brother  did  not  allow  Dean  a|(. 
Jackie  to.  Although  I  still  have  m 
givings  about  a  bureaucracy  decidi 
whether  citizens  live  or  die,  to  yijj. 
Mr.  Murray,  I  say  good  riddance 

( '.hristopher  R.  Dudley 
Honolulu 


'tiro  Robert  Murray's  lip-biting  over 
wdL  needle  or  gas  choice  strikes  me 
'Us  petty.  For  the  last  decade,  I  have 
fen  in  a  cell  in  a  high-security  fa- 
-thi  ity,  agonizing  ev  ery  day,  every 
jag  sleepless  night,  over  the  grief 
tid  pain  I  caused  to  my  victim's 
id  irmly  and  the  burden  1  placed  on 
i;  own  family.  Shame  for  my  sense- 
is  act  taints  every  daily  activity, 
'  >  en  my  asking  God's  forgiveness.  1 
MiHve  to  make  restitution,  both  to 
v hj  e  victim's  family  and  to  society.  1 
;  nnot  find  atonement  and  readily 
it^ept  punishment  for  my  horrible 
havior. 

Murray  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
cmons  sitting  on  his  hunk.  But  I 
low  they'll  find  him;  it  not  now 
en  after  his  choice  of  departure  has 
di  'en  made. 
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igh  Desert  State  Prison 
•isanville,  Calif. 


license  to  Criticize 

Melvin  A.  Goodman  |"The  Polities 
Getting  It  Wrong,"  November 
300]  may  be  accurate  in  describing 
t  Cold  War's  End  as  "ina  implete,  de- 
iitful,  and  perhaps  even  dangerous." 
he  hook  is,  after  all,  a  collection  of 
Mncuments  that  the  CIA  compiled  to 
;tend  its  performance  at  the  end  of 
"ie  Cold  War.  Goodman's  persuasive- 
sss,  however,  is  lessened  by  error. 
I  He  neglects  to  mention  William 
/ebster,  who  was  CIA  director  be- 
veen  May  1L>S7  and  August  1991, 
i  his  five-page  discussion  of  those' 
sponsible  for  the  CIA's  failure  to 
-tect  and  interpret  obvious  signs  of 
iviet  collapse.  Webster  was  direc- 
>r  during  the  years  Goodman  dis- 
isses,  and  Webster's  successors — 
kcluding  Robert  Gates,  |ames 
/oolsey,  John  Deutch,  and  George 
enet — do  not  escape  Goodman's 
nflattering  comments;  they  only 
dd  to  the  oddity  of"  Webster's  ab- 
hnce.  Goodman  scolds  Woolsey  for 
tiling  to  properly  chastise  CIA  offi- 
ials  who  did  not  aggressively  hunt 
le  traitor  betraying  America's  Sovi- 
t  assets.  Yet  he  writes  nothing 
bout  Webster's  aloofness  from  this 
nemic  mole  hunt  though  Webster 
eaded  the  FBI,  and  later  the  CIA, 
uring  the  years  ( 1985-1991  )  when 


nothing  worthwhile  was  doiu  b\  ei- 
ther agency  to  detect  Aldrich  \ines. 

Daniel  F.  Daly 

Frederick,  Mel. 

Melvin  A.  Goodman  responds: 

Daniel  F.  Daly  correctly  notes  the 
omission  of  William  Webster  from  the 
list  of  mediocre  CIA  directors  over 
the  past  two  decades.  1  omitted  Judge 
Webster  because  he  was  the  onh  di- 
rector of  central  intelligence  in  this 
period  who  actually  tried  to  under- 
stand the  problem  of  politicization 
that  had  occurred,  from  1981  to  1987, 
under  the  leadership  of  CIA  director 
William  Casey  and  Deputy  Director 
tor  Intelligence  Robert  Cites.  W  eb- 
ster brought  a  young  lawyer,  Mark 
Matthews,  with  him  from  the  FBI  and 
gave  him  the  task  of  investigating  the 
issue  of  politicization.  The  lawyer  cor- 
rectly identified  many  politicized  re- 
ports, including  a  CIA  assessment 
that  described  a  nonexistent  Soviet 
plot  against  Pope  Paul  II  arid  a  wildly 
ott-the-mark  intelligence  estimate  of  a 
Soviet  threat  to  Iran.  Casey  and  C  iates 
concocted  the  tale  of  the  papal  plot  to 
undermine  the  detente  policy  ot  Sec- 
retary ot  Stale  George  Shult:.  They 
commissioned  the  spurious  story  of 
the  threat  in  Iran  from  a  thirty-year 
veteran  of  the  directorate  <>t  opera- 
tions and  used  thai  estimate  to  justify 
arms  s.des  to  so-called  moderates  in 
Iran;  one  major  way  Casey  and  Cites 
contributed  to  the  origin  ot  Iran  t  on- 
t  ra  in  1 985,  ibis  incident  led  1 1 1 
Gates's  failure  to  gain  confirmation  in 
1987  as  director  of  central  intelli- 
gence. Judge  Webster  immediately 
dissociated  himself  from  these  false 
analytical  lines  and  sent  the  signal  to 
the  CIA's  analytical  community  thai 
he  wi  hi  LI  not  tolerate  pol  it  location. 

Daly  is  correct,  howev  er,  that  Web- 
ster remained  aloof  from  the  mole 
hunt  that  eventually  ferreted  out 
Aldrich  Ames.  Webster  actually  tell 
asleep  during  a  counterintelligenct 
briefing  on  the-  damage  Kmes  had 
done  to  CIA  operations  against  the 
Sov  iet  Union.  Since  the  only  intelli 
gence  experience  thai  Webstei 
brought  to  the  CIA  from  the  FBI  was 
knowledge  of  counterintelliuence,  his 
failure  to  contribute  to  the  ten-year 
search  tor  Ames  was  s<  >mc\\  hat  ironic. 
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The  dimpled  chad 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


When  I  die — ij  I  die — /  want  to  be 
buried  in  Louisiana  s<<  I  can  stay  active 
in  politics. 


T 


-Earl  K.  L 


ntil  the  presidential  election 
ran  afoul  of  events  in  Florida  in  the 
early  morning  of  November  8,  the  in- 
terested parties  had  managed  to  keep 
the  politics  out  of  the  politics — he- 
hind  the  Ripe  lines,  off  the  podium, 
out  ot  the  camera  shots  and  the  con- 
versation. For  nearly  twelve  months 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  cam- 
paigns had  assumed  that  in  place  ot 
politics — a  word  they  associated  with 
"partisan  ugliness"  and  "angry  name- 
calling" — they  could  substitute  hand- 
somely framed  photo  opportunities 
and  winsomely  edited  television  com- 
mercials. Why  not.'  Who  would  care.' 

The  country  apparently  was  at 
ease  with  itself,  enjoying  its  prosperi- 
ty and  content  with  its  toys;  no  wars 
loomed  on  a  distant  horizon,  and  the 
presumed  apathy  of  a  supposedly  ig- 
norant electorate  suggested  a  general 
preference  tor  a  government  so  se- 
curely checked  and  balanced  that  it 
could  do  nothing  that  might  upset 
the  golden  applecart  of  the  Dow 
Jones  Industrial  Average. 

What  was  wanted  was  a  POTUS 
conveniently  impotent,  and  the  re- 
quirement favored  the  qualities  ot 
Governor  George  W.  Bush  and  Vice 
President  Al  Gore — two  ornamental 
sons  ot  the  American  plutocracy  hear- 
ing well-known  national  brand  names 
and  with  as  little  difference  between 
them  as  Pepsi  and  Coke,  both  capable 
of  cameo  appearances  on  Oprah  and 
well  enough  sc  hooled  in  the  art  of  tor- 
aging  tor  money  to  know  where  to 
stand  and  when  to  crawl. 

It  neither  candidate  commanded 
a  broad  or  popular  following  among 


the  American  people,  what  differ- 
ence did  it  make.'  The  trend  ot  the 
times  over  the  last  twenty  years  has 
reduced  the  figure  ot  the  president 
ot  the  United  States  from  a  leading 
to  a  supporting  role,  and  either  the 
Governor  or  the  Vice  President 
would  pass  muster  as  the  corporate 
spokesman  for  America  the  Beauti- 
ful. Maybe  they  weren't  as  good  at 
making  the  pitch  as  either  Ronald 
Reagan  or  Bill  Clinton,  but  at  least 
they  could  memorize  a  script,  hit 
their  marks,  know  their  place,  and 
because  each  of  them  so  often  found 
if  necessary  to  say  that  he  was  his 
own  man,  even  the  dullest  voter 
would  be  encouraged  to  understand 
that  he  wasn't.  Surely  the  country 
was  sate  enough  and  rich  enough  to 
afford  the  luxury  ot  two  gentlemen 
from  Verona  or  the  Ivy  League  SO 
amiably  lacking  in  conviction  that 
their  words  could  be  relied  upon 
to    mean    as    little  as 


A 


possible. 


_ny  other  year  and  the  modest 
sets  ot  accomplishment  might  have 
proved  sufficient.  Neither  candidate 
tell  off  a  bandstand  or  a  parade  float; 
the  Vice  President  discovered  the  se- 
cret of  studio  makeup,  the  Governor 
learned  how  to  pronounce  the  name- 
Slobodan  Milosevic,  and  over  the 
course  of  the  summer  campaigns  they 
obligingly  displayed  their  talents  as 
character  actors  in  the  various  per- 
sonae  of  visiting  clergyman,  bedside- 
companion,  late-night  talk-show 
clown.  Drawn  by  the  gravitational 
force  of  the  opinion  polls  to  the  still 
center  of  amiable  consensus  (i.e.,  the 
great  good  American  place  where 
nothing  changes  and  everybody  gets 
rich),  both  candidates  cheerfully 
avoided  most  ot  the  topics  apt  to  ex- 


cite controversy,  and  with  regard 
the  standard  operating  procedures 
the  oil,  banking,  and  telecommu 
cations  monopolies  they  were 
silent  as  the  ball  washers  ar  a  co 
try-club  golf  tournament.  Resolute 
their  opposition  to  breast  cane 
forthright  in  their  commitment 
dignity  and  leadership,  uncompi 
mising  in  their  support  of  better  da 
bluer  skies,  and  secure  retitemei 
they  were  always  glad  to  pose  for  K 
dak  moments  on  an  aircraft  carrier 
a  kindergarten  chair.  Most  imp 
tantly,  they  put  to  rest  any  lingen 
suspicions  that  they  might  be  int 
ested  in  politics  as  an  experime 
with  anything  dangerous  or  new 

Not  a  brilliant  campaign,  but  a 
quate  to  its  purpose,  and  one  that  u 
der  ordinary  circumstances  wo 
have  resolved  itself  into  the  custo 
ary  victory  celebration  (many  b 
loons,  joyful  applause)  and  the  con 
lary  concession  speech  (scatter! 
tears,  noble  melancholy).  By  the  titl 
the  polls  opened  on  Election  Day  t 
prospect  of  a  vote  "too  close  to  ca 
presented  the  news  media  with  a  be 
ter  show  than  anybody  had  thougjf 
possible  after  the  summer  nominati 
conventions.  The  television  anch( 
persons  inflated  the  sporting  anal- 
gies  as  soon  as  the  polls  closed  on  t!j 
East  Coast — Tom  Brokaw  promisi  J 
his  viewers  a  wild  and  thrilling  roll*  ■ 
coaster  ride  through  the  theme  p; 
ot  American  history;  Dan  Rather  a- 
nouncing  a  contest  "hot  enough  f 
peel  house  paint." 

During  the  first  tew  hours  of  t| 
nationwide  count  of  the  election  il 
turns,  the  mood  in  the  broadcel 
booths  remained  upbeat  and  sunrl 
For  two  weeks  the  studio  people  h!l 
been  promoting  the  drama  of  narrcl 
margins  on  the  assumption  that  thl 
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were  hyping  an  otherwise  mediocre 
story  about  two  second-tier  celebri- 
ties, and  they  didn't  draw  too  careful 
a  distinction  between  democracy  as  a 
system  of  government  and  democracy 
as  a  form  of  entertainment — "Here 
we  all  ate  in  Democracyland,  folks! 
Stay  tuned!  Don't  go  away!  We'll  be 
right  hack  with  Cokie  and  Jeff  and 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes!"  Accustomed 
to  believing  themselves  the  creators 
of  the  character  of  the  American 
president  (whether  the  role  happens 
to  he  played  by  Michael  Douglas  on 
HBO,  Richard  Nixon  on  the  I  listory 
Channel,  Rill  Clinton  on  C-Span,  or 
Harrison  Ford  on  Cinemax),  the 
news  and  entertainment  media  had 
seen  the  summer  campaigns  as  an  au- 
dition for  a  four-year  gig  in  the  Oval 
Office.  The  White  I  louse  set  by  now 
has  become  as  familiar  as  Jerry  Sein- 
feld's apartment  or  the  booth  on 
Monday  Night  Football,  and  the  polit- 
ical analysts  know  where  to  look  for 
the  Marine  helicopter  and  the  por- 
trait of  George  Washington.  When 
obliged  to  drum  up  interest  in  na- 
tional affairs,  they  ask  questions  not 
much  different  from  those  of  the  him 
critics.  How  will  next  season's  situa- 
tion comedy  differ  from  the  undigni- 
fied burlesque  of  the  Bill  Clinton 
show.'  Is  it  an  action  movie  or  senti- 
mental melodrama  along  (he  lines  of 
NBC's  The  West  Wing!  How  many 
women  in  the  cast,  and  is  the  nation- 
al security  adviser  insane.' 

Whieh  was  more  or  less  the  tone  of 
the  complacent  commentary  on 
MSNBC'  and  at  CNN  headquarters 
in  .Atlanta  until  something  began  to 
go  wrong  with  the  news  from  Florida. 
Nobody  knew  who  was  making  what 
kind  of  mistakes — some  difficulties, 
apparently,  with  missing  ballots, 
faulty  voting  machines,  confused  pen- 
sioners— hut  by  3:00  A.M.  it  had  be- 
gun to  look  as  if  the  election  wasn't 
going  to  follow  the  studio  scripts,  and 
after  having  twice  awarded  the  prize 
of  Florida's  electoral  votes  and  the 
presidency  to  the  wrong  candidate, 
the  anchorpersons  in  the  broadcast 
booths  w  ere  sh<  wing  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  aquarium  fish.  Their 
mouths  were  opening  and  closing; 
they  were  floating  around  in  their 
state-of-the-art  habitat,  the  red-and- 
blue  maps  as  colorful  as  tiny  coral 


reefs,  hut  when  they  peered  into  the 
glass  wall  of  the  camera,  it  was  as  it 
they  were  wondering  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Astonishingly,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  twelve  months,  the  election 
news  was  about  something  other 
than  Al  Core's  hairstyle  or  George 
Bush's  English  springer  spaniel.  Few 
of  the  people  in  the  broadcast  studios 
were  old  enough  to  remember  ever 
having  seen  such  a  thing  as  democra- 
cy— the  living  organism  as  opposed 
to  the  old  paintings  and  the  marble 
statues — and  judging  by  the  startled 
expressions  in  their  faces,  they  didn't 
like  the  look  of  it.  If  hadn't  been 
circumcised,  and  probably 
it  was  criminal. 


"y  noon  on  Wednesday  the  pol- 
itics were  back  in  the  politics,  push- 
ing through  the  rope  lines  and 
crowding  into  the  camera  shots.  The 
election  still  being  in  doubt,  the  in- 
terested parties  wer:'  off  message  and 
out  of  costume,  and  for  the  next  sev- 
eral days  the  country  was  granted 
what  John  Adams  knew  to  be  the 
most  precious  right  of  a  tree  peo- 
ple— "an  indisputable,  unalienable, 
indefeasible,  divine  right  to  that 
most  dreaded  and  envied  kind  of 
knowledge,  I  mean  of  the  characters 
and  conduct  of  their  rulers." 

Although  compressed  into  a  brief 
time  period,  the  impromptu  course 
in  civics  was  comprehensive,  and  it  I 
don't  have  the  space  to  mention  all 
the  points  in  the  syllabus,  two  of 
them  seemed  especially  instructive: 

THE  CANDIDATES 
Revealed  as  popped  balloons  and 
empty  boasts.  Without  a  script  nei- 
ther the  Vice  President  nor  the  Gov- 
ernor knew  what  to  say,  and  as  the 
days  passed  their  wax  images  melted 
in  the  sun.  The  fine  phrases  (about 
"leadership,"  "restoring  honor  and 
dignity  to  the  White  House,"  "fight- 
ing tor  working  families,"  "compas- 
sionate conservatism,"  etc.,  etc.) 
went  missing  in  action.  The  two  gen- 
tlemen from  Verona  elected  to  hide. 
Governor  Bush  retreated  to  his 
Texas  ranch  to  pose  tor  photographs 
in  what  he  hoped  was  a  presidential 
sort  of  way,  among  the  props  of  a  ju- 
ry-rigged White  House  Map  Room. 


During  the  campaign  he  had  a<  1 
knowledged  his  dependence  on  tF 
advice  of  his  father's  senior  hagmej 
(he  knew  their  telephone  numbe 
and  promised  to  get  in  touch  if  somn 
thing  important  came  up),  and  whe) 
confronted  with  the  possible  loss  a 
the  election  in  Florida,  he  sent  J  ami 
A.  Baker  III,  his  father's  former  se< 
retary  of  state,  to  fix  the  judge. 

The  Vice  President  retired  into 
cloud  of  piety.  Not  having  Coli  I 
Powell  for  a  prop,  he  appeared  briefs 
for  the  cameras  with  a  football  th;i 
maybe  once  had  been  tossed  arour 
a  Virginia  lawn  by  Jack  or  Bobb 
Kennedy.  Like  the  Governor,  tF 
Vice  President  sought  to  convey  a| 
air  of  Olympian  calm,  as  inditterei 
as  Zeus  to  the  struggles  of  mere 
mortal  men  and  so  devoted  i 
democracy's  holy  cause  that  he  didr 
wish  to  win  the  presidency  "by  a  fe 
votes  cast  in  error."  He  went  on 
say  that  he  was  sure  Governor  Bus 
that  great  and  loyal  American,  won 
take  the  same  view  of  the  matte 
and  the  gorgeous  sweetness  of  h 
hypocrisy  was  a  wonder  to  behold. 


THE  ELECTORATE 
By  no  means  as  apathetic  as  it 
customarily  supposed  by  the  Wasl 
ington  gentry  and  their  attendai 
pundits,  who  conceive  of  democrat) 
self-government  as  an  heirloom  or 
trust  fund,  a  theatrical  trunk  • 
which  to  find  the  costumes  of  d 
imaginary  and  risk-free  past  rath 
than  as  a  blueprint  and  a  source  i 
energy  with  which  to  build  a  ne' 
and  therefore  dangerous  future. 

Once  the  politics  were  in  plai 
sight,  out  from  behind  the  screen 
the  soft-focus  television  commercia 
and  the  Hallmark  greet i ng-cai 
chatter  of  the  Sunday  talk-sho 
crowd,  a  very  large  number  of  peopj 
expressed  a  keen  and  well-informs 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  Tin 
knew  what  they  were  looking  a' 
knew  also  that  "partisan  ugliness" 
the  bone  and  marrow  of  democracy 
All  at  once  and  without  cue  care 
the  liveliness  of  the  political  deba.[ 
was  a  match  tor  the  barroom  discu 
sions  of  a  World  Series  or  a  Sup' 
Bowl.  High  school  students  who 
week  earlier  would  have  been  har 
pressed  to  name  three  American  pre  i 
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itpi;nts,  living  or  dead,  suddenly  were 
i  king,  and  talking  knowledgeably, 
alout  the  Electoral  College,  the  Four- 
\-nth  Amendment,  and  the  prior-ar- 
'Omeest  records  of  select  Florida  politi- 
tneiims.  Every  news  organization,  daily 
;  per  as  well  as  the  radio  and  cable- 
itnet levision  networks,  reported  audi- 
nces  four  and  six  tunes  as  large  as 
lose  that  had  attended  the  O.  J. 
intoiiimpson  trial  or  the  funeral  of 
in'  ineess  Di.  Although  various  impor- 
riefl  nt  persons,  most  of  them  govern- 
:  ent  officials,  stepped  up  to  a  micro- 
rouniiione  to  suggest  that  one  of  the 
indidates  graciously  resign  (for  the 
thlcke  of  a  democracy  so  fragile  thai  it 
ight  get  broken  it  somebody  tried  to 
tei  ke  it  out  of  the  museum),  the  guests 
i  the  Leno  and  Letterman  shows 
nore  representative  of  the  broader 
lectrum  of  American  opinion)  were 
iking  one  another  why  the  hush  and 
nt  lore  campaigns  had  forgotten  to  reg- 
M  ter  the  graveyard  vote, 
oul'jj  All  present  on  both  sides  of  the  ar- 
gument filed  amicus  curiae  briefs  in 
hjivor  of  high-minded  sentiment  (for 
ie  good  of  the  country,  on  behalf  of 
le  Constitution),  but  in  the  context 
f  a  real  argument  taking  place  in 
;al  time  with  a  real  consequence  in 
si  \e  offing,  it  wasn't  hard  to  notice 
lat  the  most  selfless  principle  was 
mi, illy  the  one  that  served  the  most 
!  dfish  motive.  Thus  the  Republican 
Congressman  Connie  Mack,  affronted 
a  >y  the  spectacle  i  if  1  )em«  icrats  actual- 
y  trying  to  win  the  election— 
They're  politicizing  the  political 
rocess."  Or  Governor  hush's  man 
iaker,  pompous  and  indignant,  com- 
a  laming  about  "mischief"  and  "hu- 
tan  error"  as  it  politics  ever  had  con- 
m  sted  of  anything  else. 
hi  Ordinary  citizens  took  the  points 
,  lore  quickly  than  the  legal  and  acad- 
emic authorities  delivering  sermons 
icirom  the  pulpit  of  an  op-ed  page,  and 
he  more  interesting  commentary 
ended  to  show  up  on  ,i  newspaper 
etters  page  rather  than  on  the  net- 
vork  news  broadcasts.  Here  were  the 
\mertcan  people,  for  the  most  part 
-.ood-natured  and  patient,  working 
heir  way  around  the  lies  to  the  hard- 
r  and  better  questions  that  had  been 
gnored  or  suppressed  by  the  man- 
ners of  the  brightly  packaged  prest- 
lential  campaigns.  Who  gets  to  say 


when  the  voting  stops'  [~o  whom  do 
we  assign  political  sovereignly  —to 
the  pi  'lb  01  the  courts'  If  the  lattei  ju- 
risdiction, then  to  a  federal  or  a  state 
court.'  Maybe  n  isn't  such  a  good  idea 
to  form  a  government  so  securely 
checked  and  halant.  ed  that  it  be- 
comes both  harmless  and  inert  I 
Maybe  the  country  is  neither  rich 
enough  nor  safe  enough  to  afford  the 
weakness  of  two  playpen  politicians 
who  don't  know  how  to  either  w  in  or 
steal  an  electii  >n .' 

Judging  by  what  I  c<  mid  see  i  >r  in- 
fer from  the  all-but-continuous  tele- 
vision transmissions  from  Florida,  the 
local  political  people  (state  senators, 
trial  judges,  members  of  county  can- 
vassing boards)  were  more  seriously 
committed  to  the  idea  of  democracy 
than  were  the  Washington  grandees 
extending  the  courtesy  of  a  dissem- 
bling press  conference.  Unexpected- 
ly, and  against  the  grain  of  my  own 
sarcasm,  1  was  as  moved  as  ]  was  im- 
pressed by  the  sighl  of  the  precinct 
workers  holding  paper  ballots  up  to 
the  light,  looking  to  see  whether  the 
chad  was  dimpled  or  bulged,  hanging 
b\  two  threads  or  three.  The  tactical 
circumstance  obligated  the  Republi- 
can strategists  to  scorn  them  for  their 
"shenanigans"  and  to  mock  them  for 
their  innocence  Mere  human  beings, 
said  Mr.  baker  and  Mr.  hush,  imper- 
fect and  subjective,  incapable  of 
meeting  the  uniform  standards  of  a 
machine.  The  assertion  served  its  ex- 
pedient purpose,  bui  the  condescen- 
sion missed  the  point.  Democracy 
isn't  made  by  a  machine;  it  is  made 
with  the  wit  and  courage  of  citizens 
walling  to  undertake,  for  tow  pay  and 
no  credit,  a  tedious  and  time-con- 
suming search  for  a  straight  answer  in 
a  little  square  of  perforated  light. 

As  of  this  present  wt  it  mg  the  elec- 
tion remains  in  doubt,  and  it's  not 
inconceivable  that  the  next  presi- 
dent of  the  I  Inited  States  w  ill  be 
named  by  the  Supreme  (  ourt  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  But  it  no 
body  can  guess  what  happens  next, 
we  know  from  the  lesson  chalked  up 
on  the  tote  boards  in  Florida  that  we 
live  in  an  energetic  democracy  that 
at  least  gives  us  a  spoiling  chance  at 
an  inventive  future-  whether  we  rig 
it  with  persuasive  speeches,  artful 
law  suits,  or  a  dimpled  <.  had  ■ 
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underscore,  the  motion  pi< 
0  BROTHER,  WHERE  ART  THOU? 

a  comedic  retelling  of  Homer's 
The  Odyssey  set  in  Mississippi  in  1937, 
starring  George  Clooney,  fohn 
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The  Soggy  Bottom  Boys  recording 
-Man  of  Constant  Sorrow"  at  WEZY. 
home  of  the  Pappy  O'Daniel  Flour  Hour 

Featuring: 
NORMAN  BLAKE,  THE  COX  FAMILY, 
FAIRFIELD  FOUR,  EMMYLOU  HARRIS, 
JOHN  HARTFORD,  ALISON  KRAUSS, 
CHRIS  THOMAS  KING,  THE  PEASALL 
SISTERS,  THE  SOGGY  BOTTOM  BOYS, 
RALPH  STANLEY,  DAN  TYMINSKI,THE 
WHITES,  GILLIAN  WELCH,  and  vintage 
recordings  by  JAMES  CARTER  &  THE 
PRISONERS,  HARRY  MCCUNTOCK,  and 
the  STANLEY  BROTHERS. 


'I  HC  ^"%*"f>    ,*t&k-  Soundtrack 

A*™"'  V UkcUQll  T  Bone 
M««C^'°"L     .-JP  Burnett 
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Music  from  ,i  film  by 
Joel  Coen  &  Ethan  Coen 

0  BROTHER 

WHERE  ART  THOU? 


A  brilliant  new 
collection  of  stories 
from  the  author  of 

The  Ice  Storm 


DEMO  N-#  LOGY 

S  T  c )  R  1  B3?  BV 

RICK  MOODY 

41  i  hor  js>r 
Tbi  he  Storm  \\n  ftyrp/r  Amrtat 


"/  should  write  only  of 
affection,  I  should  make 
our  travels  in  this  earthly 
landscape  safe  and  secure, 
I  should  have  a  better 
ending,  I  shouldn't  say  her 
life  was  short  and  often 
sad,  I  should  fit  say  she  had 
her  demons,  as  I  do  too. " 

— DEM  ON 0 LOG  Y 
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DEMON© L O  O Y 

S  T  c  >  R  I B9  B  V 

RICK  MOODY 


'Moody  displays  his  skills  as 
a  writer  of  intricate,  finely 
woven,  and  often  humorous 
fiction  in  this  collection  of 

short  stories  One  of  the 

best  writers  working  today." 

— Booklist 
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D  E  MONOLOGY 

SlOHiEy  BY 

RICK  MOODY 

lift  l<,-y:;,>,  i«tn^/(  Amttuu 


'Moody  is  that  rare  writer 
who  can  make  the  language 
do  tricks  and  still  sulfuse 
his  narrative  with  soul." 

— Esquire 

A  NEW  HARDCOVER 
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DEMO  N#  LOGY 

STO  K  I  bS  itV 

RICK  MOODY 

AC  tl<A 

Tin  lt<  Storm  \No3»^/r  Am.nca 
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Mutual  Fund  Inyesting  and  the  Environment. 
Some  Said  That  It  Couldn't  Be  Done. 


The  Green  Century  Balanced  Fund  Is  Showing 

That  It  Can. 
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THE  PALESTINIAN 
QUESTION 


Adapted  from  "Turmoil  in  Palestine  The  Basic 
Context,"  by  Alex  and  Stephen  R.  Sluihnn,  which 
appeared  last  (  October  on  ZNet,  an  online  sister 
publication  oj  Z  Magazine.  Alex  Shalom  is  a  con- 
sultant in  New  York  City;  Stephen  Shalom  teache.s 
political  science  at  William  Paterson  I  nirersit}' ,  in 
Wayne,  New  Jersey 
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he  lalestinians  desire  emancipation. 
Through  .ill  the  peace  plans  and  negotiations 
this  is  the  central  question:  how  can  Palestini- 
ans achieve  the  right  of  self-determination  thai 
for  so  long  has  been  denied  them.' 

More  than  halt  .1  century  ago,  the  United 
Nations  (which  at  the  time  had  comparatively 
few  Third  World  memhers)  recommended  the 
partition  of  Palestine  into  Palestinian  and  Jew- 
ish states,  with  the  Jewish  minority  to  receive 
most  of  the  fertile  land,  and  an  international- 
ized Jerusalem.  A  civil  war  and  then  a  regional 
w  ar  ensued,  and  when  the  armistice  agreements 
were  signed  there  was  Israel,  the  Jewish  state, 
hui  no  Palestinian  state  and  no  international 
Jerusalem,  both  of  which  were  divided  between 
Krael  and  Jordan.  The  occupying  Israelis,  more- 
over, were  not  content  simply  to  block  the 
emergence  of  a  Palestinian  state;  they  wanted 
also  to  expel  as  many  Palestinians  as  possible. 
This  ethnic  cleansing — forced  expulsions  facili- 
tated by  acts  of  terror — drove  hundreds  of  thou- 


sands of  Palestinians  from  their  ancestral  lands 
to  refugee  Lamps  where  the\  lived  in  squalor.  In 
1967,  Krael  conquered  |ordan's  share  of  Pales- 
tine, creating  a  new  wave  of  Palestinian 
refugees  and  subjecting  mam  more  to  Israeli 
rule  in  the  c  Occupied  Territories. 

To  the  Praeli  government,  justice  for  Pales- 
tinians has  always  been  subordinated  to  Praeli 
desires  (or  land,  for  scarce  water  resources,  and 
tor  military  supremae\  m  the  region.  The  I  'lin- 
ed States  government  likewise  has  disregarded 
Palestinian  self-determination  and  human 
rights,  motivated  by  its  desire  to  see  a  domi- 
nant Prael  thai  could  help  keep  radical  Arab 
nationalism  in  check  in  a  region  of 
ureal  economic  and  strategic  value. 
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asir  Aratai  was  chairman  ol  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  111  1974  when 
it  was  recognized  by  the  U.N.  (and  by  nearly 
every  survey  of  Palestinian  opinion)  as  the  sole 
legitimate  representative  ol  the  Palestinian 
people.  By  the  mid-1980s,  however,  Aratai  and 
his  lieutenants  had  been  awa\  from  Palestine 
for  mam  years,  and  then  onnection  with 
Palestinians  living  in  the  occupied  West  Bank 
and  ( iaza  Strip  began  to  weaken.  In  1  >ecemhci 
1987,  after  twent\  years  living  under  the  sys- 
tematic violence  of  Israeli  rule.  Palestinians  m 
the  Occupied  rerritories  began  widespread  re- 
sistance known  as  the  Intifada.  The  Intifada  is 
most  often  remembered  tor  its  vivid  images  ol 
Palestinian  children  throwing  stones  al  Israeli 
soldiers,  who  responded  with  automatic 
weapons;  but  it  also  included  highh  organized 
nonvioleni  resistance,  a  realirv  often  obscured 
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In  the  facile  media  equation  ol  Palestinian  and 
terrorist.  In  fact,  the  Intifada  was  ;i  sponta- 
neous, remarkably  disciplined,  and  courageous 
popular  uprising  thai  was  neither  initiated  nor 
controlled  by  the  PLO  leadership  in  exile- — in- 
dicating thai  Arafat  no  longer  spoke  for  the 
Palest  inian  pe<  >ple. 

Ii  thus  came  as  something  ol  a  surprise  when 
Arafat  joined  with  then  Israeli  prune  minister 
Yitzhak  Rabin  to  sign  the  1993  Oslo  Accords. 
I  be  accords  and  subsequent  Interim  Agree- 
ment ((  ''sin  II)  prov  ided  lor  the  div  ision  oi  the 
Occupied  Territories  into  three  "areas,"  A,  B, 
and  (  I.  (No  mention  was  made  ol  a  tourtli  area: 
Israeli-occupied  East  Jerusalem.)  In  area  A,  the 
Palestinian  Authority  (PA),  headed  by  Arafat, 
was  given  civ  il  control  but  not  sovereignty;  area 
B  was  to  be  controlled  jointly,  hut  in  lact  Israeli 
security  forces  were  clearly  in  charge  (Palestin- 
ian zoning  laws  mean  little  when  Israeli  author- 
ities can  demolish  .1  house  whenever  they 
choose);  and  area  C  was  wholly  under  Israeli 
control.  In  2000,  12  percent  ol  the  West  Bank 
was  designated  area  A — where  the  vast  majori- 
ty oi  Palestinians  lived;  27  percent  was  area  B; 
and  61  percent,  area  t !.  In  the  ( iaza  Strip,  area 
A  consists  of  80  percent  oi  the  land  and  Con- 
tains  1.1  million  Palestinians,  one  of  the  high- 
est population  densities  in  the  world,  while  the 
6,500  Israeli  settlers  live  in  the  20  percent  con- 
trolled by  Israel.  Palestinians  thus  have  limited 
"autonomy"  not  sovereignty — over  a  small, 
non-contiguous  portion  ol  the  West  Bank  and 
areas  ol  dense  population  in  the  Gaza  Strip, 
which  essentially  means  that  the  PA  is  respon- 
sible 1  lucflv  for  maintaining  order  over  a  people 
seething  in  poverty  and  despair. 

The  injustice  ol  Oslo,  however,  is  not  simply 
a  matter  ol  percentages.  The  accords  also  pro 
vided  for  "final  status"  negotiations  to  cover  is- 
sues including  (erusalem,  refugees,  settlements, 
security  arrangements,  and  borders — in  effect, 
put  1  ui'j,  1  he  Palestinian  right  to  self-determina- 
tion itsell  up  for  negotiation.  Most  tellingly,  al- 
though the  U.N.  General  .Assembly  has  regu- 
larly reaffirmed  its  PMS  resolution  endorsing 
the  righl  ol  refugees  to  return  to  then  homes, 
Oslo  left  this  as  a  mallei  for  bilateral  talks  he 
t ween  Israel  and  the  PA . 

Israel,  almost  immediately  alter  signing  the 
Oslo  Accords,  began  to  preempt  the  final  status 
negotiations  by  continuing  its  policy  ol  estab- 
lishing "facts  on  the  ground."  Israeli  settle- 
ments whose  presence  even  the  United 
States  government  had  always  considered  a  vi- 
olation ol  international  law  -increased  even 
moie  rapidly  under  Ehud  Barak  than  undet  the 
right-wing  Benjamin  Netanyahu.  Moreover,  Is- 
rael linked  the  settlements  with  permanent, 
multi-lane  highways  running  through  Palestin- 


ian lands.  Palestinian  property  was  confiscated, 
crops  uprooted,  and  houses  demolished.  Al- 
though the  Oslo  Agreements  had  reserved  the 
question  of  settlements  until  the  final  status 
talks,  there  are  now  a  tew  thousand  tons  of  as- 
phalt solidifying  Israeli  expropriations.  And 
the  United  States  government  has  provided 
lavish  subsidies  for  this  Israeli  effort,  mine  of 
which,  needless  to  say,  have  gone  to  compen- 
sate Palestinians  for  lost  land,  crops,  or  homes. 

The  effects  of  these  bypass  roads  go  well  be- 
yond lost  property.  They  divide  the  areas  of 
Palestinian  authority  into  tiny  enclaves,  cut- 
ting oil  Arab  villagers  from  their  fields  and 
from  one  another.  Rather  than  establishing  the 
basis  for  an  independent  state,  Oslo  has  creat- 
ed— as  some  honest  Israeli  commentators  have 
noted — a  system  of  "Bantustans."  This  is  a 
provocative  term,  and  certainly  analogies  to 
South  Africa  have  their  limitations,  but  there 
is  no  belter  term  to  describe  a  situation  in 
which  a  people  are  given  not  self-determina- 
tion but  the  right  to  police  themselves,  as  they 
are  squeezed  into  overpopulated,  disconnected, 
and  impoverished  mini-territories,  while  the 
dominant  state  and  its  settlers  keep  for  them- 
selves the  best  kind  and  resources.  Israeli  ana- 
lysts may  see  this  arrangement  as  more  man- 
ageable than  direct  Israeli  military  rule  over 
masses  ol  Palestinians,  but  it  is  clear  that  a 
peace  process  that  does  not  provide  justice  and 
self-determination  to  a  long-suffering  people 
is  unlikely  to  provide  much  peace 
w  y  either. 

T  T  In,  then,  did  Arafat  accept  this  raw- 
deal  on  behalf  of  his  people.'  It  appears  that  he 
was  more  interested  in  being  the  ruler  of  a 
Palestinian  state,  whatever  its  condition,  than 
in  continuing  to  seek  a  just  solution  to  the 
Palestinian-Israeli  conflict.  Since  his  return  to 
Palestine  in  the  wake  ol  Oslo,  Arafat  has  ruled 
the  Palestinian  Authority  with  a  brutally  au- 
thoritarian lisi  and,  despite  some  public  postur- 
ing, has  made  further  concessions  to  the  Israeli 
government  even,  at  one  point  in  1998,  re- 
linquishing the  Palestinian  claim  to  any  part  of 
lerusalem  by  accepting  the  notion  that  neigh- 
boring Abu  Dis  would  suffice  as  the  capital  of  .1 
future  Palestinian  state.  In  so  doing,  Arafat  has 
further  alienated  himself  from  the  Palestinian 
people,  w  ho  no  longer  see  him  as  their  champi- 
on hut  as  a  corrupt  collaborator. 

Prime  Minister  Barak,  a  former  general  and 
the  leader  of  the  Labor  Party,  is  portrayed  in  the 
press  as  a  pursuer  of  peace,  w  illing  to  make  con- 
cessions on  important  issues.  But  his  fundamen- 
tal position  alk iws  in  1  ct tmpromise.  In  L998,  Barak 
declared  that  Labor  has  ,1  "set  of  red  lines  which 
it  will  under  no  circumstances  cross. ...  A  unit' 
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ed  Jerusalem  must  remain  under  lull  and  un- 
equivocal Israeli  sovereignty;  mosi  oi  the  popu- 
lation of  the  settlements  will  remain  under  Israeli 
rule  m  large  settlement  blocs;  under  no  circum 
stanc  es  will  we  ret  urn  to  the  1  %7  lines."  What  - 
ever  other  concessions  Barak  might  he  willing 
to  entertain,  he  has  not  backtracked  on  these 
basic  conditions,  and  so  real  justice  for  Pales- 
tinians has  been  automatically  precluded. 

Wh;it  role  did  Barak  play  in  sparking  the  re- 
cent violence?  No  one  could  possibly  have 
doubted  that  ;i  firestorm  would  be  ignited 
when  Likud  Party  leader  Ariel  Sharon  visited 


Haram  .il  Sharii  to  proclaim  n  eternal  Israeli 
territory.  Barak  knew  of  Sharon's  visit  before  ii 
occurred  and  provided  him  with  an  escort  of  .1 
1 1 11  msand  police.  I  he  extent  to  which  Barak 
would  have  been  able  to  prevent  the  visit  had 
he  so  desired  is  not  clear,  hut  there  is  no  evi 
dence  that  Barak  had  any  such  desire.  In  m\ 
event,  the  role  Barak  played  in  Sharon'*  visit 
is  less  important  than  Barak's  overall  role  in 
the  latest  violence.  In  addition  to  hi^  support 
toi  .1  flawed,  unjust  peace  process,  11  i^  he  and 
ln^  cabinet  who  are  ultimately  responsible  lot 
the  Israeli  military's  vicious  lack  of  restraint: 


the  killing  o(  an  unarmed  cowering  twelve- 
year-old  boy,  the  killings  of  scores  of  other:-., 
the  maiming  of  thousands,  the  "repeated  use  of 
lethal  force  against  Palestinian  ambulances, 
meelical  personnel,  field  hospitals,  and  clinics 
engaged  in  treating  or  evacuating  injured 
civilians"  (Human  Rights  Watch),  the  fre- 
quent resort  to  "excessive  use  of  lethal  force  in 
circumstances  in  which  neither  the  lives  of  se- 
curity forces  nor  others  were  in  danger" 
(Amnesty  International),  and  the  blasting  of 
apartment  buildings  by  tank  and  helicopter 
gunships. 

As  tor  Arafat's  role  in  the  latest  violence,  he 
can  be  viewed  as  an  initiator  only  to  the  extent 
that  his  role  in  the  Oslo  process  has  made  con- 
ditions in  the  Occupied  Territories  ripe  for  vio- 
lence. What  has  inflamed  the  Palestinians — 
and  world  opinion,  at  least  outside  the  United 
States — w  as  the  provocation  of  Sharon  and  the 
bloody  actions  of  the  Israeli  military;  no  orders 
from  Arafat  were  needed  to  bring  thousands  of 
enraged  Palestinians  into  the  streets.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  giv  - 
en Israel's  savage  history  with  respect  to  the 
Palestinians,  Arafat  might  have  anticipated 
this  sort  of  Israeli  overreaction,  perhaps  allow- 
ing him  to  regain  some  of  his  lust  credibility 
and  putting  some  international  pressure  on  the 
Barak  government.  But  neither  Arafat's  at- 
tempts to  keep  up  with  Palestinian  popular 
sentiment  nor  the  horrific  revenge  killings 
committed  by  some  Palestinians  (such  as  the 
mob  murder  of  two  Israeli  soldiers  in  Ramal- 
lah)  change  the  basic  situation:  this  uprising 
has  been  a  legitimate,  indigenous  response  to 
the  denial  of  Palestinian  rights,  Israel's  brutal 
occupation,  and  Arafat's  capitulation. 

The  v  iolence  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
Occupied  Territories.  Israeli  Arabs  have  taken 
to  the  streets  to  challenge  their  continued  sec- 
ond-class status  in  the  Jewish  state  and  to  ex- 
press solidarity  w  ith  Palestinians  under  occupa- 
tion. Israeli  Arabs  face  tierce  prejudice  and 
harsh  discrimination  in  education,  military  ser- 
vice, and  employment;  80,000  are  particularly 
oppressed,  liv  ing  in  "phantom  villages"  that 
the  Israeli  authorities  neither  recognize  nor 
supply  with  running  water,  electricity,  or  con- 
necting roads.  As  Israeli  Arabs,  like  Palestini- 
ans living  in  the  Occupied  Territories,  have 
begun  to  protest,  they  too  have  incurred  Israeli 
wrath,  and  security  forces  have  killed  more 
than  a  dozen  of  them. 

What  w  ill  come  of  this  latest  v  iolence  is  un- 
clear. Certainly  die  due  poverty  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip,  the  repression  by 
Arafat's  police,  and  the  hopelessness  of  the 
Oslo  process  are  factors  that  make  another 
full-scale  Intifada  possible.  And  Barak  has 


made  clear  how  he  would  answer  any  such  up- 
rising: the  Israeli  defense  forces  would  use  "all 
means  at  their  disposal"  and  they  would  do  so 
"ev  en  it  it  is  against  the  whole  world."  And  in- 
deed Israel  is  unlikely  to  concern  itself  with 
international  pressure  as  long  as  the  United 
States  continues  to  flack  for  Israeli  barbarism. 
U.S.  officials  may  work  to  quiet  outbursts  of 
violence,  but  they  still  fail  to  insist  that  Israel 
offer  justice  to  the  Palestinians.  Peace  and  jus- 
tice in  the  Middle  East  will  never  occur  until 
Washington  stops  giving  Israel  a  blank  check. 
And  that  will  require  decisive  action  by  the 
American  people. 


[Confess  ion] 

MY  OWN  TRUTH 

From  cm  interview,  conducted  by  Nadire  Mater, 
with  a  thirty^year-old  former  soldier  who  served  in 
Turkey's  military  between  November  1995  and 
April  1997 .  The  interview  appeared  in  Mehmed's 
Book,  a  collection  of  Mater's  interviews  with  sol- 
diers who  fought  in  Turkey's  war  against  Kurdish 
separatists.  In  September,  an  Istanbul  court  over- 
turned the  government's  ban  on  the  hook  and  dis- 
missed charges  that  could  have  imprisoned  Mater 
for  twelve  years,  for  "insulting  and  belittling"  the 
Turkish  military  or  government.  Kurds  make  up 
25  percent  of  Turkey's  population.  Thirty-five 
thousand  people  have  died  in  the  Kurdish  war, 
which  began  in  1984  and  represents  the  largest  use 
of  U.S.  weapons  anywhere  in  the  world  by  non- 
U.S.  forces.  Mater  writes  for  the  news  agency  In- 
ter Press  Service.  Translated  from  the  Turkish  by 
Ertugrul  Kiirkcu . 

()  ur  initial  training  was  quite  heavy.  They 
took  sixty-five  of  lis  to  C;tt;,lkaya  to  be  trained 
on  village  raids,  and  they  told  us  what  the 
people  they  call  terrorists  did.  They  told  lis  that 
terrorists  would  put  hand  grenades  inside  glass- 
es. That  we  should  not  kick  metal  containers  of 
any  kind,  as  they  might  contain  bombs.  That 
we  should  not  touch  the  dead.  That  when  ter- 
rorists are  wounded,  just  before  they  die,  they 
place  a  hand  grenade  tinder  their  stomach  area, 
so  that  when  you  turn  them  over,  it  explodes: 
you  can  die  then  and  there;  instead  of  turning 
them  over  yourself,  they  said,  you  should  tie  a 
string  on  their  feet  and  turn  them  by  pulling. 
That  we  should  he  cautious  about  where  we 
put  our  feet  when  we  walked. 

Perhaps  because  our  family  originally  came 
from  the  East,  I  used  to  believe  that  people  in 
the  East  were  right  and  that  they  faced  injus- 
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c ice.  In  the  military  I  was  told  the  opposite  sto- 
ry. They  told  us  thai  these  terrorists  wanted  to 
divide  our  countn  .ind  tli.u  thc\  killed  chil- 
dren. I  have  a  special  love  lor  children,  so  1 
started  to  change  my  ideas. 

When  I  mysel!  went  to  the  East  and  saw 
w  hat  w  as  happening  there,  1  realized  thai  many 
of  the  things  they  attributed  to  the  terrorists 
were  in  fact  done  by  soldiers.  1  saw  both  sides. 
And  in  this  way  1  found  my  own  truth. 

I  am  a  musician,  so  I  was  given  a  position  at 
the  military's  recreation  facility  in  Dtyarbakir, 
as  a  guard  at  the  entrance  door.  We  checked 
the  identity  cards  of  those  going  in  and  out. 
According  to  orders,  everyone  was  obliged  to 
present  their  identity  cards.  If  you  had  the 
slightest  suspicion,  you  were  ordered  to  shoot. 
The  captain  who  gave  us  orders  used  to  say: 
"You  should  he  like  terrorists;  people  should 
fear  you."  We  used  to  pull  people  from  the  out- 
side and  hit  them  because  they  had  stared  at 
us.  "Don't  hit  too  hard,"  the  captain  would  say. 
When  the  people  we  hil  left,  he'd  say:  "That's 
exactly  what  y  >u  sh.  >uld  do." 

The  first  person  1  hit  was  a  small  child.  He- 
was  throwing  stones.  Five  or  six  of  us  hit  him. 
He  was  maybe  thirteen  years  old.  There  was  a 
wall  there,  and  we  used  to  hit  them  behind  the 
wall.  For  instance,  suppose  we  saw  that  a  child 
was  picking  our  flowers.  The  colonel  would 
shout:  "Can't  you  see  that  he  has  picked  those 
flowers'"  We  would  say:  "Yes,  we  have  seen, 
sir."  "Pull  him  in,  then,"  the  colonel  would  re- 
spond. We  would  call  the  child  and  pull  him 
in.  We  would  be  pumped  up  and  hit  him  hard 
w  ith  the  butts  of  our  rifles.  Then  we'd  have 
him  w  ash  up  and  leave. 

At  one  pomt  1  said,  "It  shouldn't  he  this 
way.  This  isn't  me."  1  started  to  pull  myself  to- 
gether. Then  I  was  criticized  because  there 
were  no  disturbances,  no  terror,  no  complaints, 
at  the  door.  1  was  put  in  jail  for  a  week  on  the 
charge  that  I  wasn't  performing  my  duty.  It 
there  are  disturbances  at  the  door,  1  realized, 
then  everything  looks  in  order.  1  used  my 
brain.  So  they  wanted  unrest  at  the  door.' 

1  started  interrogating  the  officers.  "You 
should  show  your  I.D.!"  I  would  say  to  those 
who  didn't.  Some  of  them  would  pull  out  their 
guns  in  response.  I  started  to  lose  my  integrity. 
They  told  me  to  see  a  doctor.  Put  the  major 
was  happy,  and  he  didn't  mind  w  hat  the  other- 
said. 

When  1  messed  with  the  high-ranking  offi- 
cers, 1  faced  problems.  Even  when  the\  were  in 
uniform,  1  had  the  authority  to  ask  for  l.D 
cards.  One  daw  they  were  expecting  a  hrigadiei 
general  in  a  civilian  vehicle,  from  Malatya,  I 
think.  1  was  on  duty  at  the  door,  hut  no  one 
had  told  me  that  a  general  would  be  coming.  A 


ENDORSE  THE 
RESURRECTION 


Three  {x>ems  from  Speech'  Speech!  by  Geoffrey 
Hill,  published  by  (  'imnterpoim  Hill  is  ihe  author 
oj  many  hunks,  including  The  1  riumph  i  >t  Love,  a 
poem,  lie  teaches  in  the  I  !nhvrsity  Professors  pro- 
pram  at  Boston  I  htiversity 


i )  i  LEVER  Memory,  to  lake-  m\  name 

for  acts  indifferent  and  true  to  type. 

1  li  iv  f<  trivially  this  begins.  There  arc  at  c  idents 

you  can  see  coming,  w  hose  a<  tual 

speed  of  occurrence  is  in  slow  motion. 

1  hi-  is  nol  one.  Ben  trniato.  |.i\\s  clamp 

shut  on  floating  perception  and  hang  there: 

now  gaffed  and  despatched.  RISC'ATOR 

the  ever  watchful,  curd-faced  I  \iv>  LUCK. 

Just  so  '  1  worked  the  celebrated 

elahi  Hate  Italian  h  >c  ks,  the  self-barbed 

open-to-shut  concetti  of  blind  eyes. 


Revive  the  antimasque  of  baroque 
methane:  time  and  death — that  rot,  a  fake 
Shakespearean  girning,  a  mouth's  pained  O, 
the  soul  exhaled  '  .is  a  perfect  smoke-ring, 
c  K  iwnish  efforts  made  to  hind  the  c<  irpse-jaw, 
skeletal  geezers  like  kids  again  with  had 
joke-book  toothache,  Dr  Donne's  top-knot  shroud 
coroneted  hag-pudding  {show-off'.).  Face 
the  all  hul  final  degradation     I  Wlf  1 1 
PILLAR  Ol  Mil  (  Hi  Ki  H  A  STILL-  -reorder 
the  Jacobean  Sermon,  rc-sei  Burton's 
Aruifonvv,  endorse  the  Resurrection. 


T  hat's  great  they  say    now  1  have  come  this  tar. 
Put  still,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  baroque 
is  beautiful.  You  also  have  beauty. 
Why  could  I  not  have  foreseen  this:  we 
were  meant  h  >r  each  i  ither.  C  >  msensual 
the  gifts  ( if  sex,  of  oratory,  in  both 
unequalled  Ogled  by  reborn  commerce, 
no,  1  will  not  speak  straightly  '  but  .Tide 
my  chainhood  on  the  hlock.  As  1  can  show  you: 
the  bronze  equestrian  I  nion  trumpeter, 
coated  with  a  green  patina  of  sw  amps, 
up  from  the  Wilderness:  less  strange  now  than 
w  e  are. 
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'80s  flashback 

•  Spandau  Ballet  True  2210 

•  Billy  Idol  Eyes  Without  A  Face  2201 

•  The  Go-Go's 

Our  Lips  Are  Sealed  2211 

•  A  Flock  01  Seagulls  I  Ran  2200 

•  Billy  Squiei  Lonely  Is  The  Night  2202 

•  Debbie  Gibson  Lost  In  Youi  Eyes  2203 

•  Great  White 

Once  Bitten  Twice  Shy  2204 

•  Kim  Carnes  Belle  Davis  Eyes  2205 

•  Modern  English  I  Melt  With  You  2207 

•  Red  Rider  Lunatic  Fringe  2208 

•  Richard  Marx  Right  Here  Wailing  2209 

•  The  Kinks  Bestroyer  2212 

•  The  Knack  Good  Girls  Don't  2213 

•  The  Smithereens  A  Girl  Like  You  2214 

•  Manllion  Kayleigh  2206 

country  comfort 

•  Eilleen  "Shania"  Twain.  I  Lost 

My  Heart  When  I  Found  You  2274 
Wild  And  Wicked  2275 


•  Bobby  Pulido 

Mi  Alma  Esta  Enamorada  2351 

•  Carlos  Ponce.  Decir  Adios  2352 

•  Ednita  Nazario  CorazOn  2353 

•  Graciela  Beltran 

Mi  Corazon  Es  Tuyo  2354 

•  Intocable  Eres  Mi  Droga  2355 

•  Jailene  Siempre  Contigo  2356 

•  Limite  21  Armonia  2359 

•  Los  Tucanes  De  Ti|uana 
Secuestro  De  Amor  2360 

•  Luis  Miguel  Palavra  De  Honor  2361 

•  Millie  De  Hoy  En  Adelante  2362 

•  Ruben  Blades  Buscando  America  2363 

•  La  Mafia  Si  Tu  Supieras  2358 

•  Jennifer  Y  Los  Jetz  Que  Paso  .  .  2357 


•  Pieces  Of  A  Dream 

Keep  It  Smooth   2422 

•  Ronnie  Laws  Solid  Ground  2423 

•  Ronnie  Laws  Always  There  2424 

•  Stanley  Jordan 

The  Lady  In  My  Lite  2425 

•  Bobbi  Humphrey 

Harlem  River  Drive  .  2411 

classical 
mas  terwork  s 

•  Academy  ol  St  -Martm-in-the-Fields 
(Marriner  cond )  Pachelbel- 
Canon  in  D  Majoi  2260 

•  Andre  Prevm,  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  Geishwin- 
Rhapsody  In  Blue  2261 


•  Maire  Brennan  Oro  2386 

•  Max  Lasser's  Ark  Learn,  My  Child  2387 

•  Michael  Hoppe 

On  The  Wings  Ot  Sleep  2389 

•  Michael  Jones  Pianoscapes .  2390 

•  Michael  Whalen  Spirits  2391 

•  Suzanne  Ciani  Love  Song  2393 

•  Suzanne  Ciani  The  Fifth  Wave 
Water  Lullaby  2394 

•  Sky:  Sun  And  Rain  2392 

•  Michael  Gettel  Angel's  Landing  2388 

pop  &  soul 

•  After  7  Baby  I'm  For  Real 
(Natural  High)   2395 

•  Billy  Ocean  Suddenly       .  2396 


jazz 

standard  time 

•  Bill  Evans  What  Is  This  Thing  I 
Called  Love  2' 

•  Billie  Holiday  Them  There  Eyes  .2 

•  Cassandra  Wilson  Someday 

My  Prince  Will  Come  2; 

•  Charlie  Parker  Body  And  Soul  2;, 

•  Chel  Baker  My  Funny  Valentine  .24) 

•  Diana  Krall  Between  The  Devil  At 
The  Deep  Blue  Sea  21- 

•  Diana  Krall  As  Long  As  I  Live  23 

•  Johnny  Hartman 

The  Nearness  01  You   23] 

•  Louis  Armstrong  It  Don't  Mean  A 
Thing  (It  It  Ain't  Got  That  Swing)  23 


This  special  offer  will 
not  be  repeated  in  this 
publication  in  2001 


C 
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Bryan  White  Do  Right  (By  Me)  2272 
Crystal  Gayle  Don't  It  Make 

My  Brown  Eyes  Blue  2273 

Johnny  Cash  I  Walk  The  Line  2276 

Kenny  Chesney  Whatever  It  Takes  2277 
Neat  McCoy 

The  Boys  Are  Back  In  Town  2278 
Patsy  Cline 

Walkin'  Alter  Midnight  2279 

Randy  Travis  Brinks  Truck  2280 

Sammy  Kershaw  I  Got  A  Name  2283 
The  Beach  Boys  (w/Loirie  Morgan) 

Don't  Worry  Baby  2284 
Toby  Keith  Two  Pair  Ot  Levis 

And  A  Pair  Of  Justin  Boots  2285 
Willie  Nelson 

The  Besl  Worst  Thing  2286 

Rodney  Ctowell  All  Shook  Up  2281 

Roger  Miller  King  Of  The  Road  2282 

easy  listening 

Benny  Goodman  Goody  Goody  2287 
Bobby  Darin 

Hello.  Young  Lovers  2288 
Dean  Martin  Until  The 
Real  Thing  Comes  Along  2289 
Dinah  Shore  My  Funny  Valentine  2290 
Jackie  Gleason 

Melancholy  Serenade  2291 
Johnny  Mercer  Ac-Cent  Tchu-Ate 
The  Positive  2292 
Judy  Garland 

Come  Rain  Or  Come  Shine  2293 
Les  Paul  &  Mary  Ford 
How  High  The  Moon  2294 
Louis  Prima  &  Keely  Smith 
That  Ola  Black  Magic  2295 
Mel  Torme  Heart  And  Soul  229/ 
The  Andrews  Sisters  My  Romance  2299 
VicDarrone  I  Could  Write  A  Book  2300 
Wayne  Newton  DankeSchoen  2301 
Peter  Nero  As  Time  Goes  By  2298 
Mantovani  Midnight  Blue  2296 

latin  rhythms 

Selena  Como  La  Flor  2364 
Barrio  Boyzz  Tnste  Es  Dear 
Adios  (It's  So  Hard  To  Say 
Goodbye  To  Yesterday)  2350 


jimmy  page 
&  the 
black  crowes 

•  Heartbreaker" 

•  In  My  Time  Of  Dying'  2333 

•  What  Is 

And  What  Should  Never  Be"  2334 

•  Custard  Pie-  2335 

•  Celebration  Day-  2336 

•  Lemon  Song'  2337 

•  Oh  Well" 

•  Out  On  The  Tiles/ 

Whole  Lotta  Love  (Medley)"  2339 

•  Nobody's  Fault  But  Mine-  2340 

•  You  Shook  Me"  2341 

•  Your  Time  Is  Gonna  Come'  2342 

•  Ten  Years  Gone'  2343 

•  Shake  Your  Money  Maker'  2345 


Berlin  Philharmonic,  Sarah  Chang 
(Jansons  cond )  Sibelius— 
Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor. 
Adagio  di  molto  2518 

•  Atlanta  Symphony  Orchestra 
And  Chorus (Shaw  cond ) 
Beethoven-Symphony  No  9 

In  D  Minor,  Op  125. 'Choral'  2263 

•  Berlin  Philharmonic 
(Tennsledl  cond )  Wagner- 

The  Ride  Of  the  Valkyries  2264 
Berlin  Philharmonic  (von  Karajan 
cond )  Schubert- "Unfinished" 
Symphony,  Allegro  moderafo  2265 
London  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Copland-Fantare  for  The 
Common  Man  2266 
Oslo  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
(Jansons  cond  (-Tchaikovsky 
1812  Overture  Finale  2267 


far  thousands  mare  selections  or 
to  download  music,  visit  us  at: 

Www.musicmaker.com/half 

To  get  this  offer  on  the  web,  use  this  complete  URL  ▲ 


•  Shape  Of  Things  To  Come'  2346 

•  Hey  Hey  What  Can  I  Do'  2348 

•  Sick  Again'  2344 

•  Sloppy  Drunk'  2347 

•  Woke  Up  This  Morning'  2349 

smooth  grooves 

•  Dave  Koz  Cara's  Theme  2412 

•  EarlKlugh  Heart  String  2414 

•  Everettf  Harp  Common  Ground  2415 

•  Everettt-  Harp  You  Make  Me 

Feel  Brand  New  ....  2416 

•  George  Howard  Family  Affair  2417 

•  Grover  Washington.  Jr 

The  Playing  Field  2418 

•  Jonathan  Butler  7th  Avenue  South  2419 

•  Naiee  Najee's  Theme  2420 

•  Paul  Jackson,  Jr  w/Gerald  Albright  & 
Naiee  Wind  Beneath  My  Strings  2421 

•  Dwight  Sills  Dock  Of  The  Bay  2413 


•  Philadelphia  Orch  (Sawalliscti 
cond  )  R  Strauss-Also  Sprach 
Zarathustra  ('2001' Theme)  2268 

•  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Giulmi 
cond  )  Mozart-The  Marriage  of 
Figaro,  Overture   2269 

•  Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra 
(Sawallischcond )  Beethoven- 
Symphony  No  5,  Allegro  con  brio  2270 

•  Vienna  Philharmonic.  Anne-Sophie 
Mutter  (von  Karajan  cond )  Vivaldi-The 
Four  Seasons.  Spring.  Allegro  2262 

music 
for  a  new  age 

•  Ancienl  Futuie  Morning  Song  2380 

•  Craig  Anderton  Skyway  2381 

•  Craig  Chaquico  Dreamcatcher  2382 

•  Douglas  Spotted  Eagle  Silent  Trail  2383 

•  Eric  Tmgstad  The  Eyes  Of  Amelia  2384 

•  Jonathan  Cain  China  Moon  2385 


dean 
martin 


•  Boyz  II  Men  Work  It  Out  2397 

•  Gloria  Estetan  (w/Dave  Grusin) 
Tonight  2398 

•  Joe  Don't  Wanna  Be  A  Player  2399 

•  Jon  Secada  (w/Dave  Grusin) 
Somewhere  2400 

•  Luther  Vandross  I'm  Only  Human2401 

•  Meredith  Brooks  Lay  Down 
(Candles  In  The  Rain)  2402 

•  Peter  Cetera  &  Crystal  Bernard 

(I  Wanna  Take)  Forever  Tonight  2405 

•  R  Kelly  Hey  Love 

(Can  I  Have  A  Word)  2406 

•  Semisonic  Secret  Smile  2407 

•  Shawn  Colvin  Love  Me  Tender  2408 

•  Sheryl  Crow 

One  Less  Bell  To  Answer*  2409 

•  Sixpence  None  The  Richer 

Kiss  Me  2410 

•  Mike  Myers  What's  New  Pussycat'  2404 

•  Curtis  Conway  (teat  Michael  Jackson) 
Whatever  You  Want  2403 

whole 
lotta  soul 

•  Booker  T  &  The  MG's 

Hip  Hug-Her  2489 

•  Eddie  Floyd  Knock  On  Wood  2491 

•  Isaac  Hayes  Shaft  2492 

•  Jean  Knight  Mr  Big  Stuft  2493 

•  Linda  Lyndell  What  A  Man  2494 

•  Minnie  Riperton  Lovin'You  2495 

•  Rufus  Thomas 

Do  The  Funky  Chicken  2496 

•  The  Blackbyrds 

Walking  In  Rhythm  2497 

•  TheChi-Lites  Oh  Girl  2498 

•  The  Dramatics 

Whatcha  See  Is  Whatcha  Get  2499 

•  The  Impressions  People  Gel  Ready  2500 

•  The  Isley  Brothers 

Who's  That  Lady   2501 

•  Cornelius  Brothers  &  Sister  Rose 
Too  Late  To  Turn  Back  Now  2490 

•  Ann  Peebles 

I  Can't  Stand  The  Rain  2488 

•  The  Young  Holt  Limited 

Soulful  Strut   2502 


•  Sarah  Vaughan  Sophisticated  Lady  23; 

•  Stan  Getz  The  Song  Is  You    23. : 

•  Thelonious  Monk 

Round  Midnight   235 

•  Tony  Bennett  w/Count  Basie 
Anything  Goes  231 

•  Betty  Carter  My  Favorite  Thmgs...23| 

•  Dexter  Gordon  Love  For  Sale  23: 

the  very  best  of 
creedence 
clearwater 
revival 

•  Suzie  0  24:! 

•  I  Heard  II  Through  The  Grapevine  24 
24 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24! 
24: 
24' 
.'4. 
24. 


•  Proud  Mary 

•  Bad  Moon  Rising  . 

•  Green  River 

•  Down  On  The  Corner 

•  Fortunate  Son 

•  Who'll  Stop  The  Rain?  . 

•  Travelin'  Band 

•  Run  Through  The  Jungle 

•  Up  Around  The  Bend 

•  Looking  Out  My  Backdoor 

•  Born  On  The  Bayou 

•  Lodi 

•  Sweet  Hilch-Hiker 

classic  rock 

•  Canned  Heat  On  The  Road  Again  Z 

•  Cheap  Trick 

I  Want  You  To  Want  Me'  22 

•  Eric  Clapton  w/The  Yardbirds 
For  Your  Love  22 

•  George  Thorogood  And  The 
Destroyers  One  Bourbon, 

One  Scotch,  One  Beer  22 

•  Ike  &  Tina  Turner  Proud  Mary  22 

•  Kansas  Carry  On  Wayward  Son'  2; 

•  Lonnie  Mack  &  Slevie  Ray 
Vaughan.  Double  Whammy  22 

•  Pete  Townshend  I'm  One'  22 

•  Spencer  Davis  Group 

Gimme  Some  Lovin'  22 

•  Steppenwoll  Magic  Carpet  Ride  .22 

•  The  Band  The  Weight  22 

•  The  Beach  Boys:  I  Get  Around  22 


me 

; 
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ie  Hollies  Bus  Slop  2257 

te  Kinks  Celluloid  Heroes  2258 

ne  Troggs  Wild  Thing*  2259 
3  Iternatii/es 

I  an  Folds  Five  Underground  2215 

elh  Orion  Sugar  Boy  2216 

ill  Laswell  &  Lon  Carson  Hands  2217 

;ake  Is  This  Love?  2218 

lectronic  Haze  2219 

lectronic  Make  It  Happen  2220 

iiantSand  Mope-A-Long*  2221 

lole  Babydoll  2222 

lole  Pretty  On  The  Inside/Clouds  2223 

toxy  Fruvous  I  Love  My  Boss  2224 

>apas  Fntas  I'll  Be  Gone  2225 


•  Soullly  The  Song  Remains  Insane  2378 

•  Metalhca  Hit  The  Lights  2371 

urban  poets 

•  2Pac  How  Do  U  Want  It  2473 

•  Arrested  Development  Tennessee  2474 

•  D  J  Jazzy  Jetf  &  Fresh  Prince 
Summertime  2475 

•  Flavor  Flav  Gil  On  Down  2476 

•  Heavy  D  Garden  01  Delight  2477 

•  Ice  Cube  No  Vaseline  2478 

•  Juvenile  It  You're  A  Playei  2479 

•  Trapp  (w/2Pac  &  Notorious  BIG) 
Be  The  Realist  2487 

•  Makaveh  Toss  It  Up  2480 

•  Mo  Thugs  Did  He  Really  Wanna7  2481 


•  The  Chiffons  He's  So  Fine 

•  The  Coasters  Charlie  Brown 

•  The  Exciters  Tell  Him 

•  Ihe  Ventures  Walk-Don!  Run 

christian 

&  gospel 
favorites 

•  Steven  Curtis  Chapman 
The  Great  Adventure 

•  Andrae  Crouch  My  Tribute 

•  Audio  Adrenaline 
Some  Kind  Of  Zombie 

•  Avalon  A  Maze  Of  Giace 

•  BeBeS  CeCeWinans 
Budge  Over  Troubled  Water 


■ 
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2316 


224 1 
2230 


2231 
2232 


■ 
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•  Roberto  Alagna  De  Curtis- 

for  na 

lerti"      i  4  • 

•  . 

I 

•  Jose  Caneras  Bizet-Carmen  "La 
lleui  que  tu  m'avais  ietee      24  ii 

•  Jussi  B|nrling  Puccini  T  si  i 

•  Lauritz  Meichior  Wagnei  Die 
Meistersmgei  "Morgenlich 

I 


I  Md  Ma  ' 

• 

•  litma  Liebert  B  n  i 

•  .  ii  Mi  •• 

■ 

•  Ihe  Soto  Koto 

the  i>  . 

•  Pinball  Wizard* 
.  r,  15- 

•  My  Generati  / 
• 
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j  Primus  Mr  Knowitall  2226 

;i|  Pulp:  My  Legendary  Girlfriend  2227 

Slaves  On  Dope  Favorite  Friend  2228 
j  Tranqui I ity  Bass  La  La  La 

(Falboy  Slim  Remix)  2229 

netal  masters 

■  Slipknot.  Wait  And  Bleed  2377 

■  Type  0  Negative 
Love  You  To  Death  2379 
Biohazard  Survival  Of  The  Fittest  2365 

I'  Coal  Chamber  (w/Ozzy  Osboume) 
Shock  The  Monkey  2366 

■  '  Fear  Factory  (w/Gary  Numan) 

1  Cars   2367 

Flotsam  And  Jetsam 

2  Doomsday  For  The  Deceiver  2368 
Life  Of  Agony  (w/Charlie  Benante  ot 

2  Anthrax)  Tangerine  (Re-Zep)  2369 
"!  ■  Mercytul  Fale  (w/Lars  Ulnch) 

Return  01  The  Vampire,  1993  2370 

Motorhead  Ace  Of  Spades"  2372 
Ozzy  Osboume 

Ovei  The  Mountain-  2373 

Crazy  Train*  2374 

Sepultura  Against  2375 

Slayer  Show  No  Mercy  2376 


•  Nate  Dogg  &  Warren  G  Regulate  2482 

•  Snoop  Doggy  Dogg  Gin  &  Juice  2483 

•  Spice  1  Welcome  To  The  Ghetto  2484 

•  The  Lady  Ot  Rage (w/Snoop  Doggy 
Dogg)  Afro  Puffs  2485 

•  Thug  Lite  Pour  Out  A  Little  Liguor  2486 

golden  oldies 

•  Carl  Perkins  Blue  Suede  Shoes  2303 

•  Dion  The  Wanderer  2304 

•  Eddie  Cochran  Summertime  Bloes  2305 

•  Fats  Domino  Blueberry  Hill  2306 

•  Jackie  Wilson  Lonely  Teardrops  2307 

•  Jerry  Lee  Lewis  Whole  Lotta 
Shakin'  Going  On  2308 

•  Little  Anthony  And  The  Imperials 
Hurt  So  Bad  2302 

•  Manfred  Mann  Do  Wah  Diddy 
Diddy  2309 

•  Ritchie  Valens 
LaBamba  2310 

•  Roy  Orbison 
OobyDooby  2311 

•  Shirelles 
Dedicated  To  The 
One  I  Love  2312 


•  Bob  Carlisle  Last  Train  To  Glory  2234 

•  Yolanda  Adams 

Through  The  Slorm  2244 

•  dc  Talk  Day  By  Day  2236 

•  dc  Talk  Between  You  And  Me  2237 

•  Fred  Hammond  I  Am  Persuaded  2238 

•  Twila  Paris  Fountain  Ot  Grace  2243 

•  Rebecca  St  James  God  2240 

•  Susan  Ashton 

Down  On  My  Knees  2242 

•  Phillips.  Craig  &  Dean 

Where  Strength  Begins  2239 

•  Commissioned  He  Set  Me  Free  2235 

tenor  mania 

•  Placido  Domingo  Veidi-Aida  "Se  Quel 
Guetrier  lo  lossi  Celeste  Aida"  2434 

•  Beniammo  Gigh  Puccini— La  Boheme 
"Chegelidamanma""  2426 


•  Niccolai  Gedda  Mozart-Die 
Zauberllote  "Dies  Bildrns  ist 
bezaubernd  schon" 

•  Rudoll  Schock  Lehar- 
Das  Land  des  Lachelns 
"Dem  ist  mem  ganzes  Herz 

world  beats 

•  Bob  Marley  And  The  Waiters 
I  Know 

•  Mark  Knoptler  On  Raglan  Road 

•  Eileen  Ivers  The  Noisy  Curlew 
Farewell  To  Erin 

•  Beausoleil  The  Flame 
Will  Never  Die 

•  Gaelic  Storm 

The  Road  To  Liskeard 

•  Jo-El  Sonniei  Jolie  Fille 

•  Mongo  Santamana  Alro  Blue 


243.1 


2437 


2504 
2508 

2505 

2503 

2506 
2507 
2509 


1  Magic  Bus'  2457 

•Who  Are  You'  2458 

•  I  Can't  Explain'  2459 

•  Substitute'  2460 

•  Anyway  Anyhow.  Anywhere'  2461 

•  Pure  &  Easy'  2462 

•  You  Better  You  Bel"  2463 

•  The  Real  Me'  2464 

•  Won't  Get  Fooled  Again'  2465 
■  Behind  Blue  Eyes'  2466 

•  The  Kids  Are  Alright*  2467 

•  I'm  A  Boy'  2468 

•  Boris  The  Spider'  2469 

•  After  The  Fire'  2470 

•  Getting  In  Tune'  2471 

•  My  Wile"  2472 

'  live  or  historic  recording 
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car  stopped,  .1  really  nice  car.  The  doors 
opened  and  an  old  guy  stepped  out.  I  wasn't 
sure  whether  1  should  ask  for  I.D.  or  not.  He 
was  obviously  a  high-ranking  officer.  But  1  de- 
cided to  ask.  I  told  him  I  needed  to  see  his  I.D. 
"Son,  1  am  a  pasha,"  he  said.  1  said,  "You  might 
he  a  pasha,  hut  I  need,  to  see  your  I.D."  "Son,  I 
am  telling  you  that  I  am  a  pasha,"  he  replied. 
My  friends  were  making  signs  to  let  him  in.  "It 
doesn't  matter,"  I  said.  "1  need  to  see  your  I.D. 
1  can't  let  in  everyone  who  tells  me  they  are  a 
pasha.  It  you  are  a  pasha,  this  is  for  your  own 
security."  The  pasha  said,  "Well  done,  stub- 
horn,"  and  showed  me  his  I.D.  When  I  realized 
what  his  rank  was,  I  changed  ray  posture  and 
said,  "Thank  you,  sir."  The  major  came  and 
congratulated  me — the  pasha  had  praised  secu- 
rity at  the  door.  It  he  had  complained,  I  would 
have  been  in  1  r<  >uble. 

There  were  times  when  we  hit  women.  One 
was  mentally  disabled,  hut  we  didn't  know. 
When  1  was  given  an  office  job  as  a  clerk,  I 
had  to  tram  my  friend  who  was  taking  my 
place  at  the  door.  He  was  getting  harassed  by 
this  lady.  We  told  her  to  go,  hut  she  wouldn't. 
Normally,  we're  ordered  to  stay  at  least  five 
meters  away  from  people:  it  you're  too  close, 
you  can  be  stabbed,  or  they  could  be  carrying  a 
bomb.  Because  she  wouldn't  leave,  my  friend 
pushed  her,  and  then  we  did,  too.  The  woman 
started  shouting  and  throwing  stones.  We  hit 
her  a  couple  of  times  and  sent  her  away;  she 
came  hack  again  and  we  hit  her  again.  We  had 
lost  ourselves.  We  didn't  know  what  we  were 
doing.  We  must  have  kicked  her,  and  even  hit 
her  with  the  butts  of  our  guns.  "Are  you 
crazy.'"  some  of  our  friends  said  when  they  saw 
what  we  were  doing.  We  were  so  brainwashed. 
But  you  have  to  obey  orders.  It  you  don't,  the 
punishment  is  clear.  You  get  a  disciplinary 
punishment  and  get  tried  at  the  military  court. 
The  rules  were  hard.  When  1  went  to  bed  1 
thought  about  It:  Why  did  1  do  It.' 
w  Can  1  find  her  and  say  I'm  sorry7 

A.  became  a  clerk.  1  started  reading  the  docu- 
ments that  came  from  intelligence.  As  a  clerk, 
1  had  the  authority  to  read  them.  Some  were 
secret  documents.  They  contained  information 
about  incidents  in  the  region.  They  included 
calendars  that  the  terrorists  used,  their  pho- 
tographs taken  on  snowy  mountains,  poems 
that  they  had  written.  The  colonel  would  joke 
with  me,  saying,  "Look  at  the  bastard,  he's 
even  written  poems."  Even  when  I  liked  the 
poem,  1  would  pretend  not  to  and  say,  "Right 
sir,  look  at  w  hat  the  bastard  has  done."  That's 
how  I  had  to  present  myself. 

Before  I  went  to  Diyarbakir,  the  Bolu  com- 
mandos camped  close  to  our  unit  and  showed 


1  is  videos  from  the  operations  they  had  partic- 
ipated in.  In  one  of  the  videos,  they  ask  a  ter- 
rorist hoy,  "Where  are  the  others?"  They  tell 
him  that  he'll  be  set  tree  if  he  tells  the  truth. 
The  child  tells  them  things.  Then  they  throw 
him  out  of  the  helicopter.  They  kill  him 
there.  That  is  what  1  witnessed.  I  saw  trans- 
parent things  in  the  commandos'  hands  and 
asked  wh.it  they  were.  One  of  the  commandos 
said,  "These  are  ears,  man."  "Ears'"  1  asked. 
Apparently,  they  cut  the  ears  off  the  terrorists 
they  kill,  put  them  in  Coca-Cola  until  the 
cartilage  comes  out.  Then  they  use  them  as 
key  chains. 

They  told  us  about  how  they  raped  girls  in 
the  villages.  When  they  went  into  a  village, 
their  captain  would  call  to  the  women  in  the 
village  and  ask,  "Where  are  your  men?"  "They 
are  in  Istanbul,  working,"  the  women  would 
say.  He'd  reply,  "Bull  .  .  ." — I  don't  want  to  say 
the  slang — "they're  in  the  mountains,  fight- 
ing." Then  he  would  tell  his  soldiers  they  could 
do  whatev  er  they  wanted. 

While  doing  my  military  service,  I  used  to 
pull  my  gun  on  everyone  around.  I  had  totally 
lost  it.  I  even  pulled  the  trigger  once,  but  the 
gun  didn't  fire.  They  asked  me,  "Are  you 
crazy.'"  The  officers  started  fearing  me.  They 
started  pulling  out  their  I.D.'s  meters  in  ad- 
vance.  1  became  a  terrorist.  Like  they  said,  I  be- 
came a  real  terrorist. 

We  were  wasted  for  nothing.  It  wasn't  clear 
whom  we  were  serving  and  whom  we  were 
fighting  against.  The  people  we  face  are  also 
people  of  this  country.  Against  whom  are  we 
directing  our  weapons.'  Those  people  have  a 
reason  to  fight  in  the  mountains.  Why  am  I  in 
the  military.' 

1  started  searching  for  legitimation.  I  was  se- 
riously considering  going  to  the  mountains  my- 
self. They  thought  1  was  joking.  They  started 
calling  me  a  terrorist.  I  wanted  them  to  think  I 
w  as  a  psychopath.  I  extinguished  a  cigarette  on 
my  arm.  I  wanted  to  break  my  shoulder  so  that 
they  would  send  me  away.  I  had  the  guys  kick 
me  to  break  my  hones. 

At  that  point  they  gave  me  a  leave  for 
twenty  days  and  told  me  to  stay  there.  I  started 
to  drink  alcohol.  I  got  married,  and  now  we 
are  expecting  a  child.  My  life  has  changed; 
now  1  have  more  responsibilities.  I  don't  find 
myself  too  nerv  ous  anymore.  My  mom  was  al- 
ways angry  with  me  that  I  didn't  do  something 
to  cure  myself,  but  I  have  found  my  own  cure. 
I  told  myself  that  I  should  he  good.  I  internal- 
ized the  idea  that  "the  sun  shines  after  every 
st<  >rm." 

Now,  it  I  am  sad,  I  know  it  will  he  fine  in  a 
couple  of  days.  Now  I  am  doing  well.  I  have  no 
more  problems. 
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[Drama] 

BANANA  SPLIT 

From  a  July  episode  oj  Our  Neighbors,  Our- 
selves, a  biweekly  Burundian  radio  program  creat- 
ed in  Belgium  by  Burundi  expatriate  Marie'Louise 
Sibazuri.  In  1997,  Burundi's  military  asked  that 
the  program,  which  seeks  to  promote  harmony  be- 
tween Hutus  and  Tutsis,  be  broadcast  in  the 
evenings  for  the  entertainment  oj  on-duty  soldiers; 
85  percent  oj  Burundians  now  listen  to  the  show 
regularly.  Since  1993,  more  than  200,000  people 
have  died  in  Burundi's  civil  war.  Translated  from 
the  Kirundi  by  Jean-Pierre  Nkunzimana. 

A<  T  I 

i  ASSILDA  and  BITW1,  monologues 
CASSILDA:  Barukinamwo!  Barukinamwo! 
Where  did  he  go,  that  stupid  child.'  He  has 
no  idea  how  busy  1  am.  Oh,  my!  I'm  getting 
old.  I'm  reprimanding  my  child  tor  being  ab- 
sent when  I'm  the  one  who  sent  him  away! 
[Laughing]  I  forgot.  [Ha/)/u'/>']  No,  1  have  to  in- 
vite the  neighbors!  No,  I  don't  dare  sell  the 
first  banana  heer  I've  produced  since  my 
repatriation.  Frankly  speaking,  beer  is  impor- 
tant but  not  more  important  than  neighbors. 
How  could  1  have  repatriated  if  people  hadn't 
told  me  to  be  brave  and  to  come  back  to  my 
former  farm'  How  could  I  have  met  my  fami- 
ly's needs  or  provided  shelter  tor  my  chil- 
dren? The  neighbors  ted  my  children  and 
built  a  house  tor  us.  Ooh,  what  poor  condi- 
tions 1  was  living  in!  When  they  stuck  a  let- 
ter on  my  door  informing  me  of  a  rebel  attack 
on  my  family,  neighbors  bravely  intervened 
and  defeated  them.  I  wonder  it  the  attackers 
were  really  rebels  or  other  terrorists'  But  any- 
way, they  all  disappeared,  thanks  to  my 
neighbors.  Let  me  organize  the  dishes;  today 
people  are  coming  tor  a  party.  Everything  is 
ready,  and  we  are  just  waiting  tor  the  neigh- 
bors to  arrive  and  start  drinking. 
BITWI  [Angrify]:  People  say  Cassilda  has  pre- 
pared banana  beer  tor  tree.  It  she  hadn't  repa- 
triated, 1  could  have  harvested  her  bananas 
and  sold  them!  Oh,  how  unlucky  1  am!  1 
wonder  why  only  Cassilda  accepted  repatria- 
tion while  everyone  else  remained.'  When 
she  was  repatriated,  I  thought  laek  of  food 
anil  shelter  would  force  her  to  return  to  the 
refugee  camps,  but  unfortunately  the  neigh- 
bors prov  ided  everything,  as  though  she  had 
given  birth  to  a  king!  When  the  same  neigh- 
bors decided  to  help  her  cultivate  her  farm, 
she  became  the  richest  person  in  the  village! 
She  does  not  feel  the  hunger  that  afflicts  us 
all.  Now  that  she's  offering  tree  beer  she  will 
be  considered  president!  If  1  weren't  so  afraid 


of  the  police,  I  would  go  steal  her  harvest. 
[Long  pause]  Well,  those  people  may  be  intel- 
ligent, but  I  am  not  stupid  either.  Let  me 
spread  this  story  I  imagined,  [/augfting]  so  the 
neighbors  will  send  her  back  to  where  she 
came  from  like  a  football. 

ACT  II 

MUKAMUNWA  and  BITWI 

MUKAMUNWA:  Let  me  hurry  up  so  I  can  have  a 
glass  of  th.it  banana  beer.  This  is  an  honor 
tor  me  and  very  good  tor  Cassilda.  I  really  ap- 
preciate her  hosting  the  neighbors  to  show 
her  gratitude  tor  their  warm  welcome.  This 
will  be  encouraging  to  the  next  refugees  who 
decide  to  come  back  home.  [Bitii'i  approaches , 
coughing]  Look  at  that  stupid  boy.  He  is  hope- 
less, because  he  doesn't  want  to  work  for  a 
living.  He  should  follow  the  example  of  my 
son,  Mbambanyi. 

BITWI:  1  beg  your  attention.  Can  you  give  some- 
thing? 

MUKAMUNWA:  We  have  given  to  others. 
BITWI:  1  can  enjoy  the  leftovers. 
MUKAMUNWA:  Why  don't  you  look  tor  a  job? 
BITWI:  1  can't  find  one. 

MUKAMUNWA:  Do  you  think  people  find  jobs 
waiting  tor  them  in  the  road?  Take  a  hoe 
and  start  farming  like  everybody  else! 

BITWI:  1  am  not  strong  enough. 

MUKAMUNWA:  But  you  always  have  pocket 
money!  Well,  tell  me  what  brings  you  here, 
or  I'm  leaving. 

BITWI:  You're  invited  to  Cassilda's  banana  beer 
party? 

MUKAMUNWA:  1  was  the  first  to  be  invited. 
BITWI  [Bitterly]:  That  makes  sense.  I  hear  you 

were  among  the  fust  people  to  welcome  her. 
MUKAMUNWA:  Of  course  1  welcomed  her.  You 

want  her  to  settle  unaided,  as  though  she 

had  n< >  neighbi >rs? 
BITWI  [Sarcastically]:  I'm  sure  she'll  show  her 

gratitude  to  everybody  tonight. 

MUKAMUNWA:  It's  true.  Those  who  helped  her 
brew  the  beer  said  it  is  of  the  best  quality. 
[Joking]  Ladies  who  don't  tighten  their  loin- 
cloths will  leave  them  on  the  road  going 
hi  ime. 

BITWI:  They  will  leave  more  than  loincloths; 

they'll  leave  themselves. 
\  1 U K AMUNWA:  Whe re .' 
BITWI:  In  the  road. 

Ml  KAMUNWA  [Laughing]:  Yes,  when  you  drink 
enough  you  can't  even  feel  the  cold.  You  al- 
ways sleep  easily  after  banana  beer.  I  can  see 
you  are  not  invited. 

BITWI:  Lucky  for  me. 

MUKAMUNWA:  How  could  you  possibly  be  glad 
to  be  excluded  from  drinking  the  best  ba- 
nana beer  when  you  usually  enjoy  the  worst? 
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Bone,  /n'  Bu  Bartletl  I  l/s  work  was  exhibited  /us;  \1cj\  at  P  I'  (  ).W. .  in  New  VWfc  C  ,'k\ 


BITW1:  I  drink  what's  drinkable.  If  there's  croco- 
dile m  it.  I  leave  it  alone. 

Ml  KAMI  NWA:  What  are  you  saying? 

B1TWI:  As  they  say:  it  you  have  ears,  you  have 
heard. 

MUKAMUNWA:  Bitwi,  what  are  you  trying  to 
hide? 

BITWI:  I  am  not  hiding  anything,  hut  you  hear 

what  you  w  ant  t<  >  hear. 
Ml 'KAMI  'NWA:  What  are  you  saying? 
BITWI:  I  am  saying  that  you  are  going  to  drink 

poisoned  heer. 
Ml  KAMI  INWA:  Where? 

BITWI:  At  Cassilda's  house,  this  former  refugee 

you  welcomed  and  consider  your  friend. 
Ml  KAMI  INWA:  Will  we  he  poisoned  there.' 

BITWI:  Why  not?  Those  people  never  change. 
Ml  KAMI  INWA:  Go  away,  and  rake  your  scandal 

fr<  tm  my  veranda. 
BITWI:  Muk,  do  you  know  the  tale  about  Nami- 


hungo?  The  hyena  warned  him,  the  croco- 
dile warned  him,  hut  despite  the  warning  he 
went  to  see  the  so-called  father-in-law. 
MUKAMUNWA:  Bitwi,  have  you  been  sleeping 
i  ikay  lately? 

BITWI:  You  mean,  am  I  dreaming?  You'll  regret 
not  heeding  my  warning.  And  ir  will  be  too 
late.  I  )id  you  think  she  w  as  repatriated  to  live 
peacefully  with  you.'  No  way.  She  was  sent  to 
take  revenge  on  you  and  your  children. 

Ml  KAMI  NWA:  Cassilda?! 

BITWI:  You  know  ,  you  can't  defend  a  child  who 
isn't  y<  mis. 

MUKAMUNWA:  Even  your  own  child  can  oppose 

y<  hi  . . .  Cassilda  is . . . 
BITWI:  .  .  .  like  fire  in  a  dry  .season.  I  understand 

she  bought  a  large  quantity  of  acid. 
MUKAMUNWA:  Is  she  planning  our  deaths,  with 

all  that  we  did  to  welcome  her? 
BITWI:  Some  things  never  change.  Well,  I 
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warned  you.  It  you  eoiimiit  suicide,  it  won'l 
be  my  fault.  Bui  don'i  tell  anybody,  especial- 
ly not  Cassilda,  because  her  son  Barukinam- 
wo  recently  gave  me  .1  shirr. 

MUKAMUNWA  [Aside]:  But  how  can  I  keep  unl- 
et.'  1  can't.  Let  me  run  and  warn  everyone. 
Oh,  1  don't  know  where  my  husband  is! 
Maybe  he's  drinking  the  poisoned  beer! 

B1TW1  [Aside]:  There  goes  Mukamunwa!  [Laugh- 
ing] And  she  says  I  .1111  jobless! 

A(  I  III 

BAPFUBUSA,  MUBANO,  and  Ml  'KAMUNWA 
MURANO:  Bapfubu,  are  you  ready?  We  have  to 

hurry,  or  they'll  finish  the  banana  beer. 
BAPFUBUSA:  She'll  put  some  aside  for  us.  How 

are  yi  >u ' 
Ml  iBANi ):  I'm  fine. 
BAPFUBUSA:  1  can  see  that. 
mubano  [Laughing]:  Oi  course  you  can  see  me, 

I'm  standing  right  next  to  you! 
BAPH  Bi  v\:  1  me, mi  that  you're  looking  smart. 
MURANO:  Sure  1  am.  My  children  are  .Tout  to 

repatriate. 

RAPFUBI  'SA:  1  heard  fights  have  resumed  around 
Bugarama. 

MURANO:  Clashes  are  reported  virtually  every- 
where. When  I  hear  of  them,  I  jusl  pray  and 
ask  God  to  protect  my  children  with  human- 
itarian aid  agents. 

MUKAMUNWA  [Approaching,  out  o)  breath]:  Did 
you  hear.' 

BAPFUBUSA:  What.'  [Joking]  It  you  don't  slow 

dow  n,  you'll  have  ,1  heart  attack. 
MUKAMUNWA:  Don't  laugh.  Stay  there  it  you 

like,  I'm  running. 
MUBANO:  Hey,  are  you  going  crazy? 
BAI'l-'l  Bl  v\:  By  the  way,  where  are  you  going? 
MUBANO:  Mukamunwa,  is  it  beer  that  makes 

you  run  until  smoke  comes  out  of  your 

mouth.' 

MUKAMUNW  A:  1  told  you  not  to  laugh. 

BAPFUBUSA:  Do  you  want  us  to  cry?  [Pretending 
to  cry]  Yiiiii! 

MUKAMUNWA:  Don't  pretend  to  cry.  You'll  re- 
allv  he  crying  later.  Where  is  your  husband? 

RAPFI  IRUSA:  He  went  to  Cassilda's. 

MUKAMUNWA:  To  Cassilda's?  1  le  must  leave! 

mubano  [Frightened]:  Is  the  place  attacked? 

MUKAMUNW  A:  She's  the  one  who's  attacking 
us.  She  put  .1  lot  ot  . ic i J  in  the  beer.  Every- 
one who  has  drunk  it  is  now  in  agony. 

MUBANO:  Cassilda?! 

BAPFUBt  ISA:  Is  my  old  man  among  the  victims? 
MUKAMUNWA:  1  don't  know,  but  I  understand  it 

is  a  scandal! 
Ml  IBANO:  Let's  run! 

BAPFUBUSA:  My  child  survived  civil  war  and  is 
now  dying  of  poison?!  This  is  horrible!  I  am 
going  to  kill  myself!  Let's  go!! 


A(  I  l\ 

BAPH  Bl  SA,  Ml  BAN*  \  Kl  liO,  Ml  I-  \MI  NW-\ 
IU  iOO  [To  himself]:  Why  are  1  hose  w  <  mien  run- 
ning? |esus,  are  ihe\  being  attacked,  1  1  is  .1 
their  thirst  for  beer?  Bapfubu,  are  you  lo<  ! 
in<^  fi  >i  me  ? 

Ml  BANO:  Ooh,  e .  1 1 1 11  me.  I  ell  me  tin  child  is 

not  among  the  people  who  ;ire  dying  at  (  as 

silda's  ht  nise. 
BAPFi  BUSA:  We  must  take  revenge  on  her. 
Kl  i( !(.  >:  Rev  enge  <  m  win  >m? 
BAPFUBUSA:  Cassilda.  Thai  snake  that  hides 

among  people  so  that  she  may  bite  them. 
Kl  K  K  ):  Where  are  you  coming  from,  w<  mien! 
BAPFUBL'SA:  From  home.  I  hope  you  did  not 

drink  her  so-called  beer,  I  heard  it  is  lull  ol  ,1 

poison  called  "sid." 
Kl  OO:  What  are  you  talking  about?  (  ,111  beer 

also  sutler  from  All  >S? 
Ml  BANO:  She  didn't  mention  AIDS.  She  said 

"acid,"  which  is  .1  kind  1  >t  pi  hm  in. 
RUUO:  Who  poisoned  Cassilda's  beer?  Which 

way  did  he  run  ? 
MU'KAMUNVX  y:  You  know,  thai  which  destn  lys  .1 

home  does  not  come  from  afar.  She  poisoned 

the  beer  herself. 
Kl  1  ,t  >:  Women,  do  you  know  what  you're  say- 
ing? V  hi  re  talking  nonsense 
Ml  BANO:  You  tell  us  the  truth,  since  you've 

been  there. 

BAPFI  BUSA:  He  hasn't  been  there,  otherw  ise  he 
couldn't  be  here! 

HUGO:  I'm  jusl  coming  from  there.  I  was  | lis! 
going  to  get  some  glasses  to  loan  pei iple. 

BAPI 1  Bl  SA:  I  can't  lend  my  glasses  to  th.it 
killer.  (  .111  you  imagine!  We  helped  her  set- 
tle here  while  she  w  as  planning  <  nir  deaths! 

Ki  i  .i  >:  Dear  Bapfubu,  we're  luekv  you're  nol  .1 
soldier  or  .1  magistrate.  Otherw  ise  you  would 
shoot  people  pretending  it  was  self-defense, 
or  sentence  people  without  knowing  what 
they're  act  used  of. 

Ml  IK  AMI  NWA:  What  about  a  person  accused  of 
poisoning  her  neighbors? 

Kl  1  ii.  >:  Win >  is  accusing  hei  of  this' 

Ml  KAMI  \\\  \:  Witnesses. 

Kl ;( it  >:  Where  did  she  get  the  pi  >is<  >n  ? 

BAPFUBI  SA:  Others. 

IU  K  n  ':  Win  >,  exac  t h  ? 

BAPH  'HI  SA:  Those  w  ho  told  her  to  come  and 

kill  us.  You  know  how  inhuman  they  are. 
RUGO:  Whai  do  you  mean  ?  1 1  sounds  like  y<  tu're 

relying  1  n  1  t  urn.  >rs. 
RATFUBI  SA:  You  think  we  got  the  information 

from  ni  >\\  here? 
Rl tc i(  >:  So  why  .a e  you  hiding  your  sourc e? 
BAKU  Bl  v\:  Tel!  him  the  source,  or  he'll  think 

we  re  hats. 

\U  BANO  [Stirprised]:  1  didn't  ask  tor  the  source 
either  Who  is  he.' 


KFAHINi 


MUKAMUNWA:  We  were  almost  going  to  spill 
the  beer  and  beat  Cassilda.  Was  it  wrong  in- 
formation.' That  silK  Bitwi  cm  easily  influ- 
ence someone  to  commit  a  crime. 

RUGO:  1V1  this  ston  come  from  Bitwi? 

BAPFUBl  SA:  It  1  had  known  the  source  was 
Bitwi,  1  would  have  doubted  it.  You  can't  be- 
lieve him;  he's  a  professional  liar! 

Ml  KAMI  \\\  \:  I  wonder  where  he  got  the  Story? 
1  le  doesn't  even  know  Cassilda. 

Rl  GO:  You  should  have  asked  those  questions 
before  you  acted.  What  it  you  hadn't  met  me? 
You  never  think  twice!  How  can  an  agitator 
like  Bitwi  tell  you  to  go  right  and  left  and 
y<  >u  accept  blindly? 


[Exempla] 

INSENSITIVITY 
TRAINING 

From  a  "Teaching  Assistant  Handbook"  on  the 
University  oj  Texas  at  Dallas  website.  The  page 
was  removed  last  (  October. 


WORDS  AND  PHRASES  THAT  OFFEND  STUDENTS 
(Because  of  limited  space,  it  is  not  feasible  to 
list  all  of  the  phrases  that  offend  minority  stu- 
dents. Most  of  the  ones  listed  here  have  been 
found  to  offend  Black  students,  but  they  may 
be  iiist  as  offensive  to  all  minorities.) 

An  instructor  to  his  class:  "With  the  influx 
of  wetbacks,  the  welt. ire  rolls  will  increase." 

"You  are  a  good  employee,  tor  a  minority 
person." 

A  white  instructor  to  a  Black  student:  "1 
don't  understand  what  you  people  want." 

Referring  to  a  Black  man:  "You  know  the 
hoy  1  mean." 

A  white  instructor  about  Puerto  Rican  stu- 
dents: "Why  should  I  teach  them?  They'll  nev- 
er learn." 

A  white  instructor  to  a  Black  graduate  assis- 
tant: "You're  different  from  most  Blacks  1 
km  iw." 

To  a  minority  student:  "A  'C  is  a  good  grade 
for  you.  Of  all  the  Black  students  in  the  class, 
you  made  the  highest  grade." 

A  while  instructor  to  a  history  class:  "Slav- 
ery was  not  that  bad  tor  Blacks;  it  was  better 
than  unempli lyment." 

"This  is  a  gi  >od  salary  for  a  female." 

A  financial-aid  officer  to  a  minority  student: 
"You  don't  look  like  you  need  financial  aid." 

An  instructor  to  a  Black  student:  "Are  you 


sure  you  wrote  this  paper.'  It  is  well  put  togeth- 
er for  a  Black  student." 

Instructor  to  a  minority  student:  "That's  the 
trouble  with  you  people;  you  think  we  owe  you 
something." 

A  w  hite  instructor -to  an  American  Indian 
student:  "I  think  your  people  have  made  great 
progress." 

To  a  work-study  student:  "Do  you  like  this 
better  than  housework?" 

WORMS  AND  PHRASES  YOU  SHOULD  NEVER  USE 

WITH  MINORITY  STUDENTS  (you  should  be 

equally  careful  ot  their  use  at  any  time): 

[Words/Phrases — Groups  Offensiv  e  To] 

niggers — Blacks 

gal(s)— Blacks 

cuffs— Blacks 

you  people — All 

spicks — Puerto  Ricans 

wetbacks — Mexican  Americans 

ha  It -breeds — American  Indians 

spades — Blacks 

chiefs — American  Indians 

greasers — Mexican  Americans 

Japs — Japanese  Americans 

chinks — Chinese  Americans 

boat  people — Laotians,  Vietnamese 

NOTE — Not  all  minority  students  are  affected 
by  these  items  and  actions  in  the  same  ways 
and  to  the  same  degree.  There  are  many  minor- 
ity students  who  have  strong  role  models  at 
home  and  positive  self-concepts. 


[Transcript] 

DERELICTION  OF 

DOODY 


From  the  deposition  oj  Lawnlia  Grant,  the  director 
of  business  affairs  fur  NBC,  in  a  pending  lawsuit 
brought  last  year  by  the  Detroit  Institute  oj  Arts 
against  the  estates  oj  Rufus  Rose,  puppeteer,  and  ac- 
tor Robert  E.  "Buffalo  Bob"  Smith,  for  possession  of 
the  I  lowdy  Doody  puppet  used  in  The  Howdy  Doo- 
dy  Show,  which  aired  on  NBC  from  1947  to  I960. 
The  deposition  was  conducted  by  Mark  E.  Block,  a 
lawyer  representing  the  Rose  family.  James  M.  Lic/it- 
man  represents  NBC;  Frank] .  Liberty  represent^  the 
family  oj  Buffalo  Bob. 

MARK  E.  BLOCK:  Are  you  aware  ot  the  nature 
ot  the  litigation  in  which  you  are  testifying 
today? 

LAWNLIA  GRANT:  Yes,  1  am. 
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16  great  reasons  to  study  Shakespeare... 

3ere  they  are,  the  16  recorded  lectures 
)f  our  college-level  course, 

'Shakespeare:  The  Word  and  the  Action. " 


For  almost  400  years,  his 
work  has  been  the  stan- 
dard against  which  all 
vriters  have  been  judged,  his 
tature  as  the  most  important  liter- 
iry  figure  in  history  unlikely  to 
•ver  be  challenged. 

Yet  the  great  majority  of  us  have 
intil  now  been  denied  the  myriad 
pleasures  Shakespeare  offers — 
betrayed  by  well-meaning  teachers 
who  so  pried  apart  his  every  line  and 
ientence  that  they  often  managed  to 
lide  the  dramatic  tension,  excite- 
ment, and  humor  that  made  his 
wo  k  so  remarkable! 

The  result?  We  never  had  the 
( fchance  we  deserved  to  experience 
'Shakespeare's  words  as  he  meant 
them  to  be  experienced!  And  we 
missed  out  on  a  literary  encounter 
that  should  have  been  very,  very  spe- 
cial. 

But  now  you  can  learn  to 
enjoy  and  understand 
Shakespeare — through  a  brilliantly 
entertaining  course  on 
Shakespeare:  The  Word  and  the 
Action.  Taught  on  audio-  or  video- 
tape in  sixteen  wonderful  lectures 
by  one  of  the  world  s  most  hon- 
ored and  popular  Shakespeare 
teachers — Professor  Peter  Saccio  of 
Dartmouth  College! 

Best  of  all,  the  course  comes 
from  The  Teaching  Company,  the 
renowned  educational  enterprise 
that  puts  Americas  finest  college  lec- 


No-Risk  Money-Back  Guarantee! 


"/  love  these  courses.  All  of 
them  have  exceeded  my 
expectations." 

— Deedie  Rose,  Dallas,  TX 

"A  force  in  adult  education.*' 

— The  New  York  Times 


turers  on  tape  so  that  anyone  with  a 
hunger  to  learn  can  enjoy  extraordi- 
nary teaching  skills  anywhere,  at  any 


time 


For  a  limited  time  The 
Teaching  Company  is  offering 
Shakespeare:  The  Word  and  the 
Action  at  a  special  sale  price  to 
introduce  you  to  The  Teaching 
Company  and  to  the  special  plea- 
sure of  learning  from  a  teacher  of 
Professor  Saccio  s  unique  gifts. 

Teaching  as  both  a  lecturer  and 
a  trained  actor  and  director,  and 
assisted  by  two  additional 
Shakespearean  actors,  Prof  Saccio 
shows  us  the  extraordinary  ways  in 
which  Shakespeare  used  language, 
action,  and  structure  to  create  the 
dramatic  impact  and  deep  insight 
that  forever  set  him  apart. 

Like  all  leaching  Companv 
courses,  Shakespeare:  The  Word 
and  the  Action  comes  with  com- 
plete outlines,  a  recommended  read- 
ing list,  and  t  he  leaching 
Company's  unconditional,  money- 
back  guarantee  of  your  satisfaction. 

If  the  jov  of  learning  for  its  own 
sake  appeals  to  you,  we  urge  you  to 
respond  today.  We'll  give  you  the 
kind  of  teachers  you've  always  want- 
ed— and  that  you  deserve! 


PART  I 

lecture  1 : 
lecture  2: 

Lecture  3: 

Lecture  4: 
Lecture  5: 


[  ec  ture  6 
Lec  tine 
L  ec  tun  8 

PART  II 

Lecture  9: 


Shakespeare's  Wavelengths 
The  Multiple  Actions  o(  A 
Midsummer  Ni^ht\  Dream 
I  he  Form  ol  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets 

I  ove  in  Shakespeare's  Sonnets 
I  ove  .ind  Artifice  in  /  ore's 
Labors  Lost  and  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing 
As  You  Like  It 
The  Battles  of  Henry  VI 
Richard  111  and  the  Renaissance 


History  and  Family  in  Henry 
IV 

lecture  10:   Action  in  HnuLt 

Lecture  I  1:   Corioiaims —  I  he  Hero  Alone 

Lecture  12:  Change  in  Antony  and 

<  leopatra 
Lecture  13:    I  he  Plot  ol  Cymbeline 
Lecture  14:   Nature  and  Art  in  The  Winter's 

Tale 

Lecture  15:  I  hree  Kinds  of  Tempest 
Lecture  1(>:    History  and  Henry  I  /// 


SAVE    UP  TO  $130,  PLUS  FREE  SHIPPING! 
HURRY! — OFFER  EXPIRES  FEB  20,  2001 


Shop  securely  on-line  at: 

www.teachco.com 


It)  order,  mail  coupon  below  or  cill  our  toll-tret*  number:  (Ple.ise  reler  to  Priority  (  ode  I0™3~"' 

1-800-TEACH-12  (1-800-832-2412),  Fax:  !  703-l>  12-7756 
or  Shop  securely  on-line  at:  www.teachco.com 

•j^  The  Teaching  Company  .  J  TST  J  J  J  § 

iVfijjjt      74OS  \Jhan  Station  1  nurr.  Suite  WW 

Priority  Code  10737 

SAVE  UP  TO  $130,  plus  FREE  shipping! 

Please  send  me  Shakespeare:  The  Word  and  the 
Action,  which  consists  of  sixteen  45-minut<  let 
cures  on  audio-  or  vidcocassette. 

J  Audio— SALE  $49.95— SAVE  $80! 
(regular  price  $129.95)  i  *U>  WH 

J  Video — SALE  $69.95 — SAVE  $130 

(regular  price  SI11'). 95)  i  j.  1 1 1  V<!  1-1  _J 

FREi  CATALOG.  Please  send  me  .i  free  copy  ot 
voui  current  catalog  (no  purchase  necessary). 
SalcOffei  -Expires  khruary  JO.  20U1 

 I  ("heck  or  Monc\  '  hder  enclosed 


Amateur,  by  Alexi  Worth,  whose  work  will  be  on  display  next  month  at  the  Elizabeth  I  larris  ( iallcry,  in  New  York  City 


BLOt  K:  AnJ  would  you  explain  for  me  your  un- 
derstanding ot  the  nature  < >l  this  litigation? 

GRANT:  I  would  say  thai  it  is  a  custody  battle 
over  the  ownership  of  the  Howdy  Doody 
puppet. 

BLOCK:  Now,  Miss  Grant,  for  the  purposes  of 
tins  deposition,  we'll  be  referring  to  Howdy 
MooJ\  ;md  the  Howdy  Doody  puppet.  For 
the  s.ike  ot  clarity,  when  I'm  referring  to 
Howdy  Doody  or  the  Howdy  Doody  puppet, 
I  will  he  referring  to  the  puppet  or  puppets 
that  are  referenced  in  the  documents  in  Ex- 
hibits 2  and  5,  it  you  want  to  look  at  those. 

I  \MES  M.  1 1<  HTM  \s:  I'm  going  to  have  to  ob- 
ject on  the  record  to  that  definition  ol 
Howdy  Doody.  I  think  Exhibits  2  and  3  are 
ambiguous  about  which  Howdy  Doody  they 
are  referring  to.  I'm  aware  that  there  are  a 
number  oi  different  Howdy  Doodys  that  are 
potentially  .it  issue  in  this  case.  And  that  on- 
ly one  in  particular,  or  maybe  more,  if  I'm 
mistaken  about  that,  but  one  in  particular  is 
the  subject  of  a  lawsuit.  1  would  ask  that  you 
clarify  more  precisely  what  you  mean  by 


I  lowJv  I  Xiody  so  that  we  can  be  sure  there  is 
a  clear  record  and  that  you  and  Miss  Grant 
are  talking  about  the  same  thing  when  you 
refer  to  Howdy  Doody. 

There  are  a  number  ol  Howdy  Doodys. 
And  1  don't  purport  to  be  an  expert  on  the 
Howdy  Doodys.  My  understanding  is  there 
are  about  five  or  six  puppets  that  were  actu- 
ally used  in  the  original  show.  These  includ- 
ed the  original  Howdy  Doody,  which  is 
what  I  think  is  ,it  issue  here,  that  had  some 
sort  of  material  inside  its  head  that  identities 
it  .is  the  original.  There  are  also  copies  that 
were  made  m  order  for  public  appearances 
to  be  possible.  There  are  a  number  of 
Howdy  Doodys. 

FRANK  |.  LIBERTY:  You're  missing  the  point.  The 
point  is  we're  referring  to  all  of  them.  Be- 
cause we  cannot  pinpoint  the  original. 

LI(  HTMAN:  So  is  it  my  understanding  that 
you're  talking  about  all  of  the  puppets,  any 
puppets  that  might  have  been  used  in  the 
original  Howdy  Doody  Show? 

LIBERTY:  No.  Howdy  Doody.  Not  Photo  Doody, 
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nol  Double  Doody,  not  Mr.  Bluster,  nm  Dil 
ly  Dally,  nol  anybody  else.  The  1  lowdy  Doo- 
dys  that  would  he  referenced  in  these  letters, 
Exhibits  2  and  5,  however  many  there  are  oi 
them. 

LI(  HTMAN:  Forgive  mv  ignorance.  Bui  is  n  then 
your  position  that  the  Howdy  Doody  as  ref- 
erenced in  Exhibit  2  and  Exhibit  5  could  nol 
possibly  include  Fhoiu  Doody  or  Double 
Doody  or  any  of  those  puppets  that  were 
copies  cif  the  image  ol  1  lowdy  Doody? 

BLOCK:  Maybe  the  way  to  proceed,  rather  than 
having  counsel  argue  over  which  Howdy 
Doody  we're  talking  about,  is  to  let  the  wit- 
ness testify  as  to  NBC's  position,  and  then 
we  can  sec  it  that  somehow  clarifies  tins 
issue. 

Now,  as  of  June  3,  1966,  Miss  Grant,  can 
you  tell  me  on  behalf  oi  NBC  who  was  the 
ow  ner  of  the  original  I  lowdy  I  Viody  puppet  ? 

(.IRANI:  I  ,un  concluding  from  this  letter  dated 
June  N  1966,  that  at  the  tune  we  still  owned 
the  puppets. 

BLO(  K:  Did  there  come  a  time  alter  |une  "> 
1 966,  when  Rut  us  Ri  >se  became  the  owner  ol 
the  original  Howdy  Doody  puppet.' 

GRANT:  My  understanding  is  that  once  the  set- 
tlcmcnt  was  concluded  between  N  BO  and 
Mr.  Rose  in  1967,  the  ownership  oi  all  ol  the 
puppets  passed  to  Mr.  Rose  with  the  excep- 
tion of  How  dy  Dood\ ,  which  he  could  not 
dispose  of.  And  at  that  point  in  tunc  it  is  m\ 
understanding  thai  there  was  some  discus 
sum  about  placing  Howdy  Doody  with  the 
Detroit  Institute  oi  Arts  or  in  the  Puppet 
Museum. 

BLOi  k:  Now  when  you  say  except  for  the  origi- 
nal Howdy  Doody,  from  where  do  you  gel 
the  information  concerning  the  statement 
that  all  the  puppets  passed  through  Rose  ex- 
cept f<  ir  the  <  iriginal  1 1<  >w  d\  1  )<  ><  idy  ' 

GRANT:  The  letter  of  Match  20,  1967,  states 
that  "Mr.  Muir  [the  show's  producer]  and 
yourself  will  arrange  for  the  disposition  ol 
the  various  Howdy  Doody  puppets  (except 
for  'Howdy  Doody,'  of  course)."  And  1  take 
that  reference  to  Howdy  Doody  to  mean  at 
minimum  the  original  Howdy  Doody,  and  at 
best  all  Howdy  Doodys.  Or  anything  thai 
looks  like  Howdy  Doody. 

BLOCK:  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  NBC's  position  in 
this  matter  is  gleaned  exclusively  from  the 
documents  that  have  keen  reviewed? 

i. R  AM:  Yes.  May  I  amend  that  as  well? 

BL(  x  K  :  Vi  >u  ni.iv  amend  t  hat . 

( irant:  I  have  also  gleaned  information  from 
various  conversations  with  the  few  parties 
that  I  could  find  thai  were  around  at  the 
tune,  such  as  Roger  Muir  and,  I  believe,  a 
Mr.  Burt  Dubrow.  And  those  two  arc  the  on 


Iv  other  parties  thai  I've  had  corte^pondenn 
with 

Bl.t  'i  K:  I  'an  you  lell  me,  Miss  t  irant,  win  n  \  m 
spoke  with  Mr  Muir  concerning  I  he  issue  ,  i 
ownership  ol  the  original  Howd\  Doo. I' 
puppel  ? 

(■R.WI:  I  'in  going  to  be  (rank  and  nil  you  thai 
thai  w < mid  be  very  diiliculi  loi  me  to  pin- 
point, given  thai  Roger  Mun  and  I  spcal  i] 
proximately  once  every  two  days  on  one 
1  k  iwdy  I  )i  >i  idy  related  t<  ipk  i  H  am  ithel 

BU  >(  K:  W  ould  thai  topic  he  Mr.  Muu's  puhlu 
televisii  m  pr<  igram .' 

(IRANI:  That,  amongsi  the  theme  park  thai  I 
should  have,  amongsi  the  exhibits  thai  I 
should  do,  amongsi  the  lad  thai  Howdy 
should  he  on  video.  .Amongst  numerous  nth 
eis,  sir.  Hence,  that's  why  I'm  the  Howdy 
1  )<  ii  idy  expert , 


MONDAY  NIGHT 
FOOTNOTES 

From  "I  Vmns  Mi//er  Demystified,"  a  serviee  of- 
fered hy  Shadowpack,  a  wirelcss-tccl\m>logy  com- 
pany t/uti  provides  real-time  translations  aj  Dennis 
M/7/ev'.s  Monday  Night  Football  commentary  to 
its  c/icius'  / >( ( gci s  (ind  other  wireless  device's 


laguars  \ .  Titans,  4th  quarter 

PKNNls  s  \  ii  r  "The  kid's  committing  seppuku." 

PEMYSTIHEP:  Seppuku  is  ritual  suicide  hy  dis- 
embowelmenl  practiced  hy  the'  Japanese 
samurai  or  formerly  decreed  hy  a  couri  in 
lieu  i >f  the  death  penalty. 

laguars  v.  (  <  (Its,  2nd  quarter 

PENNIS  SAM  >:  "I  tell  into  some  cosmii  wormhoie 

last  night.  I  was  watching  Man  Lou  Retton 

live." 

PEMYSTIFIEP:  A  cosmic  wormhoie  is  a  theoreti- 
cal space  eniiiv  propose!  N.  noted  scientist 
Carl  Sayan  in  his  only  work  ol  fiction,  Con- 
tucf,  Ostensibly,  a  wormhoie  could  he  used 
to  travel  hack  in  lime  to  see  1984  Olympii 
gold  medalist  Mary  Lou  Retton  perform. 

laguars  v.  C  'Its,  qj  qnai  tei 

I  'I  NN|s  s  \j|  i:  "||e  looked  like  Ceorge  C  'hak iris 

in  stimmei  sd  k  k  .' 
1 1|  \n  s  1 1 1  1 1  i  ■:  George  Chakiris  w  as  ,i  hcarded 

singer/actor  famous  loi  his  Oscar-winning 

r<  >le  in  \\ ',  m  Sal,  S(or> 


Rl  vi  i|N< 


Jaguars  v.  Titans,  5rd  quarter 

DENNIS  SAID:  "Cool  graphic,  guys.  Who  do  we 
got  there  in  the  animation,  Ralph  Bakshi?" 

DEMYSTIFIED:  Ralph  Bakshi  was  .1  cult-hero  ani- 
mator w  ho  in  t he  1970s  was  cheered  and 
jeered  as  the  "X-rated  Disney"  for  his  wildly 
subversive  hlnis  Frit?  the  Cai  and  Heavy  Traf- 
fic. Since  burnout  pushed  him  to  close  his 


[V<  icabulary] 

BERLITZ  FOR 

THE  BROTHEL 

From  "Making  Money 

in 

Berlin,"  a  guide  (or  for- 

eign  prostitutes  working  in  Germany  issued  by  Hy- 

dra, a  support  group  for 

prostitutes. 

Guten  Abend. 

t 11 H  id  evening. 

Ich  bin  geil. 

1  111  horny/randy. 

1  )u  bist  geil. 

V        '        1                /  ] 

You  re  horny/randy. 

Das  kostet  . . . 

1  hat  costs . . . 

halbe  Stunde 

1       1  i  1 

hair  an  hi  >ur 

Freier/(  iast/Kund 

jonn/guest/customer 

Franzi  isisch 

hli  iw  n  )h 

Ich  mache  . . . 

[do... 

anal 

anal 

1  )as  mache  ich  nicht. 

1  di  m't  d<  1  that. 

Sad<  >mas<  ichismus 

s.ldi  Hll.lsc  IC  h|s||| 

Mach  es  dir  bequem! 

Make  yi  mrselt  at  hi  >me! 

Ich  mag  das  nicht. 

1  don't  like  that. 

sich  waschen 

to  wash  1  meself 

Tittenfick 

in  fuck 

C  ileitgel 

lubricating  jelly 

1  )reier 

di  irible 

k h  kiisse  nicht. 

1  d< m't  kiss. 

let  ken 

to  lick 

Ich  komme! 

I'm  ci iming! 

kuscheln 

to  snuggle 

Tasc  hentuch 

hanky/tissue 

Aut  Wiedersehen! 

C  ioi  idbye! 

Tschufi 

Bye  ni  iw 

Bis  bald! 

See  y<  hi  s<  m  in! 

Ich  wunsche  einen 

I  hope  \  i  hi  have  a 

sc  In  men  Abend. 

nice  evening. 

k  h  m<  >c  hte  einen 

1  want  to  eall  a 

Anwalt  anrufen. 

law  \  er. 

k  1 1  mac  he  keine 

1  refuse  to  make  a 

Aussage,  da  ic  h  mic 

1 

statement,  since  1 

unter  Umstanden  bei 

might  UK  riminate 

wahrheitsgemalx'n 

myself  with  true 

Angaben  selbst 

1ntorn1.it  i<  in. 

belasten  ki  mnte. 

Hollywood  studio  more  than  a  decade  ago, 
the  Brooklyn  native  has  only  occasionally 
returned  to  the  medium,  most  recently  to  di- 
rect the  coolly  received  1992  feature  film 
Cool  World. 

Jaguars  v.  t  '<  >lts,  1  st  quarter 

DENNIS  said:  "The  triplets  were  all  working  to- 
gether. You  don't  get  to  be  that  great  with- 
out putting  in  a  lot  of  BTUs." 

DEMYSTIFIED:  Miller  refers  to  the  Colts'  triumvi- 
rate ol  tine  young  skill  players  (Edgerrin 
James,  Peyton  Manning,  and  Marvin  Harri- 
son) and  British  thermal  units,  .1  way  to 
measure  heat. 

Bucaneers  v.  Vikings,  3rd  quarter 

DENNIS  SAID:  "And  somewhere  on  Long  Island 

'Le  t  irand  Ahi'  churyles  in  his  Barcalounger." 
DEMYSTIFIED:  Retelling  to  retired  coach  Bill 

Parcells,  a.k.a.  "The  Big  Tuna,"  Miller  mixes 

Japanese  and  French. 

Seahawks  v.  Chiefs,  1st  quarter 
DENNIS  SAID:  ".  .  .  air-dropped  in  like  Red 
Adair." 

DEMYSTIFIED:  Miller  refers  to  legendary  fireman 
Paul  N.  "Red"  Adair,  who  gained  internation- 
al celebrity  tor  putting  out  the  oil  tires 
ot  Kuwait  alter  (he  Gulf  War.  Referred  to 
as  "the  best  in  the  business"  in  oil-wildfire 
control. 

Bucaneers  v.  Vikinys,  4th  quarter 

DENNIs  SAID:  "I  think  Warren  is  telling  htm 
that  Sapp  is  (art her  up  the  tree  than  Moss." 

DEMYSTIFIED:  After  seeing  Warren  Sapp  jaw  at 
Randy  Moss,  Miller  refers  to  the  tact  that 
"sap"  is  ti Hind  farther  up  a  tree  than  "moss." 
Sap  rises  from  the  root  of  the  plant  and  must 
he  extracted  from  plant  tissues.  Mosses  grow 
on  soil,  rocks,  and  the  hark  of  trees. 


I  Fss  IV  I 

NARROW  RULED 

From  (t)i  essay  by  Nicholson  Baker  in  the  Autumn 
2000  issue  of  The  American  Scholar.  Baker  s 
forthcoming  hook.  Double  Fold:  Libraries  and 
the  Assault  on  Paper,  will  be  published  this  spring 
by  Random  I  louse. 

W 

T  T  hen  1  come  across  something  I  really 
like  in  a  book,  1  put  a  little  dot  in  the  margin. 
Not  a  check,  not  a  double  line — these  would 
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"An  editorial  masterstroke... It  [is]  that  rare  thing,  an  original 

idea,  with  immediate  appeal  and  tireless  potential." 

'  The  Washington  Post 

"Off -beat  and  fascinating  facts  every  month... and  we  love  it!" 

-  Good  Morning  America 

The  Harper's  Index  Book  is  funny  (Miles  of  doodles  produced  by  the  average  sixth  grader 
during  the  school  year:  1.3)  .  .  .  illuminating  (Ratio  of  the  number  of  Frank  Sinatra's  gold  records 
to  those  of  Kiss:  1:1)  ..  .  sobering  (Chance  that  a  child  born  in  New  York  City  in  1998,^living 
in  poverty:  1  in  2)  .  .  .  stunning  (Rank  of  Aries  among  the  astrological  signs  of  people  most  like- 
ly to  be  in  an  automobile  accident:  1)  .  .  .  and,  often,  simply  curious  (Ratio  of  April  showers  to 
plants  that  produced  May  flowers  at  the  Springfield,  Illinois,  Park  District  in  1999:  1:1,571). 

Edited  by  Lewis  H.  Lapham  and  senior  editor  Chans  Conn,  with  an  introduction  by  George 
Plimpton,  this  edition  of  The  Harper's  Index  Book  is  historic,  too:  it's  published  in  the  sesquicen- 
tennial  of  Harper's  Magazine,  the  oldest  continuously  published  American  magazine. 
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wit  /winfiMj'.s,  hi  ii/i  I'lHilk'cl  I  up,  mi  \  iiiic  i  de  l  (im/><«,  u'hi 


1  H '  |  Hi  III  1  IK        hill    .1   s|n;'|e  ,   I  KM  I  I  \    11  l\  |s|h|e  I  ,l|> 

mi  1 1 1 k 1 1 ■  i ■  ol  i' he  pen  iip  thai  could  almost  he  .i 
dark  lleck  in  the  paper.  In  tact,  sometimes  as 
I've  1 1  ipped  through  a  hook  thai  I've  read 
close!)  years  before,  in\  eye  has  heen  caught 
In  ,m  actual  papei  hlemish  thai  I  have  taken 
i(>  he  one  <  'I  m\  own  dots  » > t  approval,  and  I've 
stopped  iii  read  slowly  through  some  undistin 
guished  passage,  prepared  foi  heauty,  and 
then,  suspicious,  I  bring  the  page  close  to 
in\  ^  ■  and  inspect  the  Jot  and  find  thai  1 
was  misled. 

1 1  's  hesl  in  'I  to  make  too  man)  dots  no 
more  than,  say,  ten  oi  fifteen  in  a  single  hunk, 
c  lompared  with  underlining,  or  highlighting  in 
yellow  oi  pink ,  the  d<  >i  method  is  unohi  ru 
sive  that's  one  « >t  1 1 ^  greal  advantages.  I  <..in 
reread  .i  hunk  thai  I  have  dotted  here  and 
there,  and  yel  nol  he  too  distracted  In  the 
record  "I  m\  earliei  discoveries.  And  I  i  an  feel 
sii.uu'  in  the  k  Hi  'W  led'je  ill. il  il  olheis  kII\ 
open  in\  hunks,  1 1 u  \  won't  he  able  iii  see  .il  .i 
glance  what  interested  me  the)  won't  sa\  to 
themselves,  I  le  thought  t/ui(  was  good.' 

Bui  m)  method  is  nol  onl\  to  mark  the  p. is 
sages  I  like.  I  also  write  the  numbers  ol  the 
marked  pages  in  the  hack.  I~hon    and  ilus  is 
the  most  importani  pari     al  some  latei  date, 
sometimes  years  later,  1  refei  to  the  page  num 
hers,  locate  the  dots,  and  cop)  in  a     1 1 .1 1 
hound  notebov>k  the  passages  thai  have  awail 
ed  in\  return.  Ahoul  fifteen  \e.us  ago  I  started 
to  I. ill  helund     I  have  dorens,  piohahh  bun 


fv  s/iotcti  this  spring  at  the  (  lijjord  Smith  (  \allery,  in  Boston 


dreds,  i 'I  hooks  with  a  column  oi  page  numbers 
written  on  the  endpapers  whose  appealing  sen 
fences  or  paragraphs  I  have  not  yel  Iran 
scribed.  Sometimes  in.nn  months  will  go  by 
without  inv  adding  anything  to  my  copybook. 
Rul  n  is  almost  the  only  handwriting  I  do  now, 
aside  from  writing  checks,  and  whenevei  I 
take  up  the  studious  pen  and  begin,  it  makes 
me  a  happiei  person:  m\  own  bristling  brain- 
urchins  nl  \\i'ii\  melt  in  the  strong  solvenl  oi 
i  ii  I  h  i  pe<  tple  s  grammar. 

NK  firsi  notebook  dales  from  1982,  when  I 
was  twenty  five.  On  page  2  is  a  sentence  from 
Bi swell's  Life  oj  Johnson:  "I  passed  man)  In  mis 
with  him,  ol  which  I  find  all  in  nn  memorial 
is,  'miK  Ii  1,iiil'Iiiii!v"'  Back  then,  1  did  a  lol  ol 
the  copying  on  lunch  hours  in  Boston,  and  on 
weekends  ,n  a  dark  iest.ini.inl  near  Park  Street 
Station  called  the  Mug  'n  Muffin,  where  1  or 
dered  a  coffee  and  a  blueberry  muffin,  which 
would  arrive  sizzling,  alter  two  lull  minutes  in 
the  industrial  microwave,  too  hoi  to  remove 
from  its  fluted  wrapper,  and  which  then,  as  I 
obliviously  transcribed,  would  slowl)  turn  to 
stone.  At  nearb)  tables,  Bible  students  from 
Park  Streel  Church  would  have  long,  hoarse 
conversations  about  God's  love,  shaking  then 
he. ids  ovet  I  lis  mercy  as  they  stubbed  out  their 
cigarettes.  Every  few  months  at  the  Mug  n 
Muffin  there  was  ,i  rich,  almost  chocolat) 
smell  of  some  comprehensive  insecticide.  Ii 
w.is  the  perfect  place  for  longhand. 

I've  tilled  seven  notebooks  since  then  -not 


I     I  I  \RPI  K  s  m  U'.AZINI    I  A  Nl  l/\K1  .Wl 


many,  1  admit,  but  they  loom  large.  The}  are 
II  spiral-bound:  the  spiral  is  itself  inspira- 
tional, .1  bit  nl  chromium  cursiveness  worming 
through  and  uniting  otherwise  easily  scattered 
pages,  just  as  handwritten  script  links  together 
what  is,  on  the  book's  page,  an  un-umbilicaled 
sequence  of  discrete  letters.  Over  the  years,  1 
have  stepped  on  some  of  the  notebooks  by 
mistake,  so  tli.it  their  pages  turn  less  freely 
than  they  unci-  did:  it  is  as  difficult  to  restore  .i 
bent  spir.il  binding  as  it  is  to  rep.nr  an  over- 
stressed  Slinky.  In  1983,  contact-lens  solution 
leaked  through  the  pages  of  one  notebook  in 
my  briefcase,  obliterating  parts  ,.t  passages 
from  Bacon,  Anthony  Powell,  Darwin,  John- 
son, and  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  as  well  as  the 
word  "Memory"  in  a  sentence  from  Martin  F. 
Tupper's  Proverbial  Philosophy  (1838)  that  I 
had  found  reading  the  (  )ED's  entry  mi  "rote": 
"Memory  is  not  wisdom:  idiots  can  rote  vol- 
umes." Still,  despite  these  injuries,  the  page 
turning,  and  the  reading,  continues  to  he  ex- 
tremely satisfying. 

As  a  rule  1  transcribe  the  work  of  people 
who  wrote  a  long  tune  ago.  It  is  a  way  of  mo- 
mentarily reanimating  them,  slowly  unwinding 
their  sentential  shrouds;  it  is  the  only  sure  way 
to  sense  their  idiosyncrasies.  Sometimes  1 
whisper  the  words  while  1  copy  them.  On  De- 
cember 5,  1994,  I  copied  something  from 
Richard  Porson  1 1  759-1808),  a  classed  schol- 
ar  who  could  recite  much  of  Smollett's  Roder- 
ick Random  by  heart,  hut  who  drank  too  much 
and  wrecked  his  life.  "Anyone  might  become 
as  good  a  critic  as  1  am,"  Poison  says,  "it  lie- 
would  only  lake  the  trouble  to  make  himself 
so  I  have  made  myself  what  I  am  by  intense 
labor;  sometimes  in  order  to  impress  a  thing  on 
my  memory  1  have  read  it  a  dozen  times  and 
transcribed  it  six."  1  was  struck  h\  this  before  I 
copied  it  over,  but  only  by  copying  it  over  did 
1  notice  the  unobtrusive  poise  of  "make  him- 
self so."  Porson  spent  years  in  poverty;  from  him 
1  aho  transcribed  this  sentence:  "I  used  often  to 
lie  awake  through  the  whole 

M night,  and  w  ish  for  a  large  pearl." 
.  y  notebooks  are  seven  and  three-quar- 
ter inches  tall  and  five  inches  w  ide;  they  origi- 
nally contained  eighty  sheets.  (I've  torn  out 
pages  m  the  hacks  of  some  of  them.)  They  arc- 
all  "narrow  ruled."  The  first  one  has  ,i  postcard 
from  the  National  Gallery  of  Bellini's  Saint 
Jerome  taped  to  the  cover — 1  wanted  to  cover 
up  the  words  "university  notebook"  printed  in 
eighties  moderno-lowercase  type.  Bellini's 
Jerome  is  an  old  man  in  knotted  rags  reading  a 
big  red  hook  in  front  of  a  superb  thesaurus  of 
rock  formations.  A  lion  sleeps  nearby.  A  more 
recent  copybook  bears  a  postcard  ol  Albrecht 


1  hirer's  Saint  |erome  the  light  through  the 
bottle-glass  windows  in  Diirer's  interpretation 
of  |erome's  study  casts  tows  of  shadows  on  the 
wall  th.it  resemble  schematic  drawings  of  pi  m< 
cells,  or  softly  -pi  i  a  led  cinnamon  rolls 
arranged  on  trays,  and  there  is  a  lordly  gounl 
or  squash  presiding  from  an  cvelet  in  a  roof 
beam.  The  e<  >iled  feelers  of  this  \  c  getahle  ha  *  c 
nothing  to  entwine,  they  exult  in  their  midaii 
inflections  ,md  self-induced  spiral  bindings. 
My  1  hirer-decorated  notebook  begins  with  a 
vocabulary  word,  phlyctenule ,  that  I  found 
reading  Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary: 
a  phlyctenule-,  for  those  who  ma\  he-  curious,  |s 
a  small  pustule  on  the  cornea.  1  was  interested 
in  the-  disgusted  "flick"  that  begins  it,  interest- 
ed thai  it  included  its  own  revulsion — words 
with  exotically  unknowable  foreign  roots 
sometimes  surv  ive  because  we  hear  ordinary 
meanings  in  them. 

On  January  IN  1988,  and  then  again  on 
June  7,  1994  (forgetting  that  I'd  already  d. .lic- 
it once),  1  transcribed  George  Saintsbury. s 
judgment  of  ;i  certain  weak  of  Erasmus.  It 
comes  from  a  posthumous  collection  of  >amts- 
hury  entitled  A  Last  \  intake: 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  in  it  comes  Ironi  the 
mouth  of  the  iinhluslimgh  illiterate  and  good- 
for-nothing  abbot  when  he  says,  'With  immense 
laboi  learning  is  obtained:  and  then  you  have  to 
die',  which  is  better  still  in  its  native  Latin,  'lin- 
mensis  laboribus  coniparatur  emditio:  ac  post 
morienuum  est',  and  which,  it  not  original,  re- 
mains consummate  and  unanswerable 

"Consummate-  and  unanswerable"  (a  phrase 
worth  whispering  to  yourself  three  times  slow- 
ly) has  aii  autobiographical  heartfeltishness: 
Saintsbury,  more-  than  most  hard-reading  gar- 
reteers, labored  to  accumulate  and  keep  in 
good  repair  a  productive  enormity  of  hook 
memory,  lie  consumed  a  French  novel  every 
morning  before  breakfast,  but  that  was  just 
warming  up.  All  day  his  bookmarks  were  near 
at  hand,  finding  pages  to  mark,  and  after  din- 
ner he  was  at  it  still,  reading  on,  and  willing 
w  ith  learnedly  brimming  charm  and  chattiness 
about  what  he  read;  with  the  result  that  there 
are  tew  French,  English,  Ciic-ek,  or  Latin  writ- 
ers of  more  than  antiquarian  interest  in  whom 
Ik-  hasn't  found  some-  trait,  or  tag,  or  particu- 
larity, worth  praising.  1  le  is  the  greatest  praiser 
m  the  history  of  criticism  —  each  thing  he 
reads  provokes  him  to  written  acknowledg- 
ment m  the  form  ol  a  review-essay  thank-you 
note,  and  every  encountered  writer  feeds  his 
genial  style  without  misdirecting  or  overbur- 
dening it. 

Lots  df  passages  from  George  Saintsbury 
have  gone  into  tnv  copybooks,  and  a  tan 
amount  of  William  James  too;  souk-  Olivia 


Manning,  some  Iris  Murdoch,  some  Dryden, 
some  Updike,  some  Philip  Sidney.  Here's  ;i 
sample  Olivia  Manning  passage,  from  The 
( heat  Fortune: 

71h  \  had  been  served  with  a  rich  goose-livei 
pate,  dark  with  truffles  and  dressed  with  clarified 
butter.  Inchcape  swallowed  this  down  in  chunks, 
talking  through  it  .is  though  it  were  a  flavourless 
impediment  to  self-expression. 

Ik-re's  another  Manning  extract,  from  The 
Spoilt  ( Aty: 

Yakimov,  discomforted  by  a  sense  oi  lost  ad- 
vantage, st. ired  into  his  empty  glass  for  some  mo- 
ments before  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  in 
Ins  possession  the  means  of  re-establishing  inter- 
est in  himself,  lie  drew  from  Ins  hip  pocket  the 
plan  he  had  found  in  Guy's  desk.  "Got  some- 
thing here,"  he  said.  "Give  you  an  idea  .  .  not 
supposed  to  (lash  it  about,  but  between  old 
friends." 

lie  handed  the  paper  to  Freddi,  who  took  it 
smiling,  looked  at  it  and  ceased  lo  smile 

In  copying  these  over  (in  1985)  I  was  forced 
to  take  stuck  of  every  hyphen,  every  observa- 
tional glance.  I  became  Olivia  Manning's 
flunky,  her  amanuensis,  her  temp-worker,  in 
etlect  saying  to  her,  tor  however  long  it  took 
to  thread  her  words  on  the  page,  Where  you 
go,  1  follow.  Such  labor  is  usefully  humbling, 
because'  it  delivers  you  back  into  the  third 
grade,  when  you  copied  things  off  the  board 
and  had  to  pay  attention  to  the  little  boat 
shape  in  the  last  stroke  of  the  cursive  capital 
B,  but  n  isn't  mechanical  or  laney-crampmg, 
because  the  transcriber's  mind  can  think  its 
own  pin-striped  thoughts  on  the  sly,  between 
t  lines. 

And,  just  as  helpfully,  every  appealing  high 
point  that  you  read  with  transient  delight  can 
become,  through  commonplacing,  merely  av- 
erage:  it  is  no  longer  the  jewel  it  was  when  you 
pried  it  from  the  dried  salt  marsh  of  its  page, 
hut  has  now  itseli  been  reduced  to  the  primor- 
dial matter  out  ol  which  only  your  own  writing 
can  hit  and  deliver  you — you  become,  even 
textually,  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Amphibian, 
"compelled  to  live  in  .  .  .  divided  and  distin- 
guished win  Ids" — between  the  belly-squirming 
world  of  sedulous  apprenticeship  and  the 
nakedly  leaping  bipedal  world  of  self-expres- 
sion. Thus  Bach  copied  out  Buxtehude's  and 
Vivaldi's  music  to  learn  its  secrets,  staving  up 
late  in  his  brother's  latticed  music  library  even 
though  forbidden  to  do  so;  thus  Wallace 
Stevens  copied  out  in  his  commonplace  book 
(titled  Sin  Plusieurs  Beaux  Sujects)  what  D.  J. 
Bach  had  to  s.iv  about  Schoenberg;  thus  E.  M. 
Forster  in  middle  age  copied  out  Tennyson 
and  Macaulay;  and  thus  Gibbon  copied  over 


Pascal  and  Giannone's  History  uf  Naples: 

This  various  reading,  which  I  now  conducted 
with  discretion,  was  digested,  according  to  the 
precept  and  model  of  Mr.  Locke,  into  a  large 
commonplace-book;  a  practice,  however,  whi(  b  I 
do  not  strenuously,  recommend.  The  action  of 
the  pen  will  doubtless  imprint  an  idea  on  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  paper;  but  I  much  question 
whether  the  benefits  of  this  laborious  method  are 
adequate  to  the  waste  of  tune;  and  1  must  agree 
with  Dr.  Johnson  (Idler,  No.  74),  'that  what  is 
twice  read  is  commonly  better  remembered  than 
what  is  transcribed.' 

Here  Gibbon  isn't  fair  to  the  efficacy  of  his 
self-tutelage.  1  wonder  whether  he  could  have 
formed  his  style — that  unique  window  display 
of  teacups  and  sarcophagi — without  having 
felt  his  way,  word  by  word,  at  the  artificially 
impeded  speed  of  handwriting,  through  some 
of  the  poetry  of  Gray  and  Pope,  for  instance. 
Probably  he  remembered  Johnson's  "Idler"  es- 
say because  he  had  once  been  moved  to  com- 
monplace it  himself. 

"To  commonplace" — is  it  really  a  legal 
verb.'  Samuel  Johnson  believed  it  was: 

Commonplace-book.  A  book  in  which  tilings 
to  be  remembered  are  ranged  under  general 
heads.  I  turned  to  niv  commonplace -book  and 
found  his  case-  under  the  word  coquette.  Tatler 

To  Commonplace.  To  reduce  to  general 
heads.  I  do  not  apprehend  any  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting and  commonplacing  an  universal  history 
from  the  whole  hodv,  >>!  historians.  Felton 

"Felton"  turns  out  to  be  one  Henry  Felton, 
D.D.,  w  ho  in  A  Dissertation  on  Reading  the 
Classics  (1710)  wasn't  sure  that  the  activity  of 
reducing  to  general  heads  was  always  benefi- 
cial: 

C  'ommon'Placing  the  Sense  of  an  Author,  is  such  a 
stupid  Undertaking,  that,  it  I  may  be'  indulged  in 
saying  it,  tbev  want  common  Sense  that  practise 
it.  What  I  leaps  o|  ilus  Rubbish  have  1  seen!  O 
tin-  Pains  anil  Labour  to  record  what  other 
People  have-  said,  that  is  taken  by  those,  who 
have  nothing  to  s.i\  themselves!  .  .  .  When  1  see 
a  beautiful  Building  of  exact  Order  and  Propor- 
tion, taken  d<  iwn,  and  the  el  liferent  Materials  [aid 
together  by  themselves,  it  putteth  me  in  mind  of 
these  (  '.ommon'Place  Men. 

Felton  may  be  right — you  don't  want  to 
take  it  too  far.  C  diaries  Reade,  the  nmeteenth- 
century  novelist,  had  so  many  commonplace 
books  that  "they  completely  filled  one  of  the 
rooms  in  his  house,"  according  to  Richard  Le 
Gallienne.  He  devoted  one  full  day  out  of 
each  week  to  "cataloguing  the  notes  of  his 
multifarious  reading."  Still,  it  worked  for  him. 
The  big  risk,  it  you  accumulate  a  lot  of  chiro- 
graphic bits  and  pieces,  is  that  you  will  be 
tempted  to  quote  more  of  them  than  you 
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should.  In  .i  review  oi  .1  hook  called  /  he 
Progress  oj  the  Intellect,  George  Eliol  crittcires 
the  author  (Robert  William  Mackay )  toi  writ 
ing  pages  that  "read  like  extract*  from  his 
common-place  book,  which  musi  he,  as 
Southey  said  of  his  ow  n.  an  urn  under  the  arm 
of  a  river-g* >d,  rather  than  like  ,1  digested  re 
suit  ol  study,  intended  to  inform  the  general 
reader."  Don't  feel  you  must  recirculate  every- 
thing rh.it  you  have  found  (so  1  tell  myself);  .1 
rec opted  passage  will  earn  its  keep  even  tl  you 
never  qui >te  it  anywhere. 

There  is  good  to  he  gained  in  signing  some 
one  else's  mind-signature,  in  scrihhling  in 
tongues:  the  retracing  of  a  series  of  long-lost 
authorial  motions  with  your  own  present  pen, 
it  you  do  it  in  the  proper  spun,  out  of  ,1  desire 
to  stay  delight's  presence  rather  than  out  of 
autodidactit  obligation,  or  even  it  you  begin 
reluctantly,  dutifully,  troubled  by  tec-lings  of 
self-pelf  in  the  face  of  so  many  pressing  univer- 
sity-press editions,  can  calm  and  steady  your 
stale,  not  to  mention  improve  it,  for  while  the 
transcribing  may  appear  to  he  a  form  of  close 
and  exclusive  concentration,  11  has  an  equally 
important  element  of  peaceable-  meditative 
mindlcssness  as  well,  like-  playing  w  ith  a  paper 
clip.  Reading  is  fast,  but  handwriting  is  slov\ 
it  retards  thought's  due  process,  it  consumes  ir- 
replaceable scupperfuls  of  tune,  it  pushes  every 
competing  utterance  away  and  that  is  its 
great  virtue,  in  tact,  over  mere-  underlining, 
and  even  over  an  efficient  laptop  retyping  of 
the-  passage:  for  in  those  secret  interclausal 
tracts  of  cleared  thought-space,  in  those  ex- 
tended dreaming  blanks  of  fair-copying  be- 
tween the  instant  it  took  the-  eye  to  compre- 
hend a  writer's  phrase-  and  the  seeming 
eternity  11  then  takes  the  hedgehog  hand  to 
negotiate  that  phrase  again  in  legible,  physical 
loops  1  hi  the  notebook  page  (especially  l,n  the 
verso  side  of  the  page,  when  the-  spiral  binding 
interferes  annoyingly  with  the  muscle  ol  the 
little  finger),  during  which  all  of  your  purplest 
hopes  are  compelled  to  idle,  and  you  must  pay 
attention  to  some  common  rhetorical  turn 
that  you  had  never  until  then  deigned  to  think 
about,  at  the  same  tunc-  your  constrained 
prose-aptitude  is  stimulated  to  higher  rates  of 
metabolism  by  what  |ohnson  called  "the  con- 
tagion of  diligence"  and  through  11-  temporary 
forced  conformity  w  ith  another  person's  ex- 
haust-system of  expression  —  in  this  state 
of  rubber-burning,  clutch-smoking  sub 
servience,  new  quiet  racemes  will  emerge  from 
among  the  paving  stones  and  loam  green h  up 
in  places  they  would  never  otherwise  have 
pn  ispered. 

Just  don't  do  it  too  much — and  always  use 
qi  11  it  at  ion  marks. 


OPEN  FACE 

"The  Mysterv  .it  the  Middle  oj  <  hdinary  Lite.  .1 
1  mc-ut  t  play  by  /  ><  'ii  /  K'l  illo.  I  he  play ,  11  hu  h  it  as 
mtUc'ii  for  the  American  Repertory  theatre,  up 
(wared  in  the  Winter  2000  issue  oj  Zoetrope:  All- 
Srory.  DeLillo's  twelfth  novel,  The  body  Artist 
will  be  publishctl  next  m< mth 

A  M  \n  and  a  w  1  >M  \N  in  a  room. 

WOMAN:  I  was  thinking  how  strange  it  is. 
M  \\:  What.' 

w'i  >MAN:  That  people  are  able-  to  live  together. 
Days  and  nights  and  years.  Five  years  go  by. 
How  do  they  do  it.'  Ten,  eleven,  twelve 
wars.  Two  people-  making  one  life.  Sharing 
ten  thousand  meals.  Talking  to  each  other 
face-  to  lace,  open  face,  like  hot  sandwiches. 
All  the  words  that  fill  the  house  What  do 

people-  s.i\  over  a  I  itel  1 11  le- .'  Trapped  111  each 

other's  syntax.  The  same  voice.  The  droning 
tonal  repetition.  I'll  tell  you  someilunu 

MAN:  You'll  tell  me  something. 

WOMAN:  There's  a  mystery  here-.  I  he  people 
behind  the  walls  of  the  brown  house  next 
door.  What  do  they  say  and  how  do  they  sur- 

\  1  vc  it  '  All  that  idle  dialogue'.  1  he-  nas.ilil  \  . 

I  he-  banality.  I  was  thinking  how  strange  it 
1-  How  do  they  do  it,  night  after  night,  all 
those-  nights,  those-  words,  those  tew  who  do 

II  and  survive? 

MAN:  The\  make  love.  They  make-  salads. 

WOMAN:  Rut  sooner  or  later  they  have  to 
speak.  This  is  what  shatters  the  world.  I 
mean  isn't  it  gradually  shattering  to  sit  and 
listen  to  the  same  person  all  the-  tune-,  with- 
out reason  or  rhyme.  Words  that  trail  away. 
I  he  pauses.  "The-  clauses.  How  many  thou- 
sands of  runes  can  you  look  at  the  same 
drained  face  and  watch  the  mouth  begin  to 
open.'  Everything's  been  fine-  up  to  now.  h  is 
when  they  open  their  mouths  Ii  i«,  when 
they  speak. 

[Pause.] 

MAN:  I'm  still  not  1  iver  this  cold  of  mine 
Wi  'MAN:  Take  tin >se  things  you  lake. 
MAN:  The  tablets. 
Wt  >MAN:  The  caplets 

{Pause.] 

M  \N:  Long  day. 

\\  1  iMAN:  I  1  >ng  day. 

M  \N:  A  gi  »i  id  night's  sleep. 

W'i  >MAN:  Li  >ng  sli  >w  day. 

I /     r ^  sloirhi  dotm.| 
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Sound  and  soundness  in  a  Stradivarius  violoncello 
By  Nicholas  Delbanco 


V _  J n  September  22,  1998,  rhe  cellist  Bernard 
Greenhouse  drove  from  his  home  in  Massachu- 
setts the  five  hours  to  Manhattan.  On  the  car's 
rear  seat  reposed  his  prized  possession,  named  in 
honor  of  two  ot  its  previous  owners:  the  C  Count- 
ess of  Stanlein,  ex.  Paganini  Stradivarius  vio- 
loncello of  1707.  Strapped  down  and  secure  in  it> 
carrying  case,  the  instrument  traveled  wherever 
Greenhouse  went,  and  it  had  done  so  tor  year-. 
This  afternoon,  however,  he  was  planning 
to  realize  a  long-deterred 
dream  and  deposit  the 
"Strad"  in  New  Y<  irk. 

It  did  require  work. 
There  were  nicks  and 
scratches  scattered  on  the 
surface,  front  and  back. 
The  varnish  had  dark- 
ened in  spots;  in  others 
the  varnish  had  thinned. 
Some  previous  patches 
needed  retouching;  in 
places  the  edging  had 
cracked.  The  glue  by  the 
sound  post — an  old  repair 
pressure  on  the  neck,  and  from  the  downward 
force  of  the  bridge  teet  beneath  the  taut-stretched 
strings,  had  forced  the  f-holes  into  less  than  per- 
fect symmetry;  the  ribs  would  need  to  be  adjust- 
ed and  the  front  plate  aligned. 

Not  all  of  this  was  visible,  and  only  the  dis- 
cerning eye  would  notice  or,  noticing,  object. 


The  instrument  had  long  been  famous  tor  both  its 
beauty  and  its  tone.  But  Greenhouse  is  a  perfec- 
tionist, and  previous  repairs  bad  been  stopgap 
and  partial,  in  rhe  service  of  utiliry.  At  the  height 
of  his  career  he  performed — with  the  Bach  Ana 
Group,  as  a  founding  member  of  the  Beaux  Arts 
Trio,  as  ,i  soloist,  and  on  recordings — nearly  two 
hundred  tunes  per  year.  From  continent  to  con- 
tinent, in  all  sorts  ot  weather  and  playing  condi- 
tions, the  Countess  ot  Stanlein  had  been  his 
companion;  he  had  ear- 
ned her  on  boats  and 
planes,  in  rented  cars  and 
taxicabs  and  trains,  and 
always  in  a  rush. 

Now  the  career  was 
down.  No 


-leaked.  Decades  ot 


w  i  n  ding 

longer  appearing  rou- 
tinely in  concert,  he 
owned  several  other  in- 
struments to  practice  on 
at  home.  At  eighty-two, 
the  cellist  had  the  mon- 
ey and  unscheduled  time 
and  the  desire  to  "give  back,"  as  be  put  it,  "some- 
thing of  value"  to  the  world  ot  music  that  had  giv- 
en him  so  much.  This  was  to  be,  he  reasoned,  both 
a  good  deed  and  an  investment.  He  knew  just  the 
man  to  do  the  job — Rene  Morel,  on  West  Fitty- 
fourth  Street — and  the  work  had  been  agreed 
upon  and  delivery  date  arranged. 

Greenhouse  had  been  a  student  ot  the  late 
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Pablo  Casals.  After  the  Second  World  War  he 
traveled  to  Prades,  in  the  French  Pyrenees,  where 
the  Catalan  cellist  lived  in  retirement.  As  a 
protest  against  Generalfsimo  Franco,  Casals  ac- 
cepted no  public  engagements  hut  continued, 
in  private,  to  work  at  his  art;  there,  in  the  church 
of  Saint-Michel  de  Cuxa,  he  tecorded  the  six 
Unaccompanied  Suites  tor  Violoncello  by  Jo- 
hann  Sebastian  Baeh.  There  too,  in  1946,  he 
took  on  the  young  American  as,  in  effect,  an 
apprentice.  More  than  a  half  century  later,  that 
audition  stays  vivid  for  Greenhouse: 

"He  started  asking  for 
the  repertoire,  and  be 
requested  many  pieces. 
After  an  hour  or  more 
of  my  playing — during 
which  he  indicated 
nothing  more  than  the 
piece  and  the  passage  he 
wanted  me  to  play — he 
said,  'All  right.  Pur 
down  your  cello,  put  it 
away,  and  we'll  talk.'  He 
said  to  me,  'Well,  what 
you  need  is  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  great  artist. 
I  believe  in  the  appren- 
tice system.  Stradivari, 
Guarneri,  Amati:  they 
turned  out  so  many 
wonderful  violin  mak- 
ers. And  I  believe  the 
same  thing  can  hold 
true  in  making  musi- 
cians. If  1  knew  of  a 
great  artist  1  could  send 
you  to,  1  would  do  so,' 
he  said,  'because  my 
mind  is  very  much  oc- 
cupied with  the  Span- 
ish Republican  cause. 
Bur  since  1  don't  know 
whom  to  send  you  to — 
and  if  you  agree  to  stay 
in  the  village  and  take  a 
lesson  at  least  once 
every  two  days — I  will  • 
teach  you."' 

Such  a  system  of  tutelage  remains  in  place  to- 
day: implicit  in  the  idea  of  "master  classes"  and 
explicit  in  the  trade  of  rhe  luthier.  This  is  a  gener- 
ic term  for  those  who  make  and  repair  bowed 
stringed  instruments,  and  the  enterprise  feels 
nearly  medieval  in  its  hierarchy  of  apprentice, 
journeyman  laborer,  master  craftsman.  Young 
men  still  clean  the  varnish  rags  or  sweep  wood 
shavings  from  the  floor  as  did  their  predecessors 
centuries  ago,  and  under  much  the  same  close, 
watchful  supervision.  Bernard  Greenhouse  met 


fee      j  1 

n 

V 

Rene  Morel  in  the  early  1950s,  when  the  kith' 
er  was  working  for  the  legendary  Fernando  Sa 
coni  in  the  New  York  shop  of  Remhert  Wu 
itzer;  he  commended  the  Frenchman  thereaftl 
to  the  dealer  Jacques  Francais.  In  1994,  Mori 
struck  out  on  his  own,  hoth  as  dealer  and  resto 
er.  His  long  and  narrow  workroom  is  chockablocj 
with  wood  and  tools  and  objects  in  molds  and  cf 
benches;  his  public  rooms  display  memorabilia- 
signed  concert  posters  and  photographs  of  virtij 
osi — from  the  storied  past. 

What  this  luthier  sells  are  violins  and  violas  ar 
cellos  and  hows  of  vali 
and  importance,  an 
what  he  repairs  is  tb 
creme  de  la  crem< 
There  are  workaday  iri 
stniments  also,  of  course 
nearly  a  thousand  pa. 
through  rhe  shop  eac 
year  for  sale  or  repair,  i 
dealers  reputation,  hov 
ever,  rests  on  the  highe: 
common  denominate 
of  stock,  and  to  ha-vl 
handled  the  Countess  < 
Stanlein  is  no  small  pre 
fessional  thing.  Greer| 
house  and  Morel  admir 
each  other  cordia 
they  trust  each  othe1 
a  little,  and  when  th 
cellist  delivered  his  in 
strument  for  the  pur 
pose  of  "restoration 
he  left  with,  a  two-  b  I 
three-inch  number 
ed  ticker  a 
receipt. 


W 


T 


he  human  anima 
makes  lists.  Instinctive 
ly  we  scan  the  charts  fo 
those  who  come  first 

 S  second,  last.  We  like  tc 

'J  know  the  names  of  the 

ten  best-  or  worst! 
dressed  celebrities,  thai 
all-time  all-star  baseball! 
team,  the  richest  men  or  women  and  the  twelve- 
safest  cities  for  family  life  and  the  millennium': 
five  or  five  hundred  most  important  citizens.  Wti 
rank  colleges  and  wines.  In  our  obsessive  cali 
bration  of  achievement  by  degrees,  there  are  ta 
bles  and  annotated  lists  of  lists;  it  sometime.' 
seems  as  though  the  need  to  establish  a  "top  dog' 
or  a  "leader  of  the  pack"  stays  programmed  ir 
the  species.  Hierarchy  has  its  comforts,  after  all 
we  want  to  know  where  we  belong  and,  by  ex- 
trapolation, where  we  stand. 


; 
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Such  ranking  in  terms  of  artistic  achievement 
.<  a  thankless  task.  We  may  have  heavyweight 
Mcjiampions  of  the  work!  and  world  leaders  in  au- 
t  (mobile  or  oil  production,  but  enter  the  d<  imain 
:f  art  and  any  assessment  of  primacy  talis  tkit. 
lick  the  "greatest"  of  composers  and  for  every 
aloe  proponent  of  Bach  there  will  be  a  Beethoven  buff; 
tMirge  Mo:art  as  the  supreme  musical  conscious- 
iiJt  ess  and  you'll  find  an  adept  of  Stravinsky  and  one 
iltiltf  Schubert  or  Schumann  and  one  of  Paul  Simon 
;  r  Sting.  Pick  the  "greatest"  of  visual  artists  and 
i where  will  be  votes  cast  in  thai  beauty  contest  tor 
alikaphael  and  Rembrandt  and  Da  Vinci  and  Dur- 
in^i  r  and  Grandma  Moses  and  Andy  Warhol  and 
Sonet.  Even  Shakespeare  has  detractors:  those 
din  would  put  him  in  context  or  believe  that  he 
ouldn't  be  Shakespeare  or  prefer  Milton  instead. 
m  The  marketplace  requires  multiplicity,  and  to  in- 
pasl  ist  that  X  outranks  Y  is  to  reveal  mere  personal 
ac|  ^reference  or  a  set  of  cultural  blinders;  a  declen- 
sion of  the  "hundred  best"  books  or  "all-time  ta 
owporite"  love  songs  seems,  on  the  f. ice  of  it,  inane, 
id    For  there  can  be  no  argument — no  instructive 
J  lisagreement — as  to  taste.  De  gustibus  mm  est  dis- 
^utandum  is  a  dictum  accepted  by  all.  Yet  ask  a 
iJKundred  people  to  name  the  great- 
Jest  of  instrument  makers,  and 
en  ninety-five  will  agree.  One  name 
liilis  preeminent,  and  those  who 
^challenge  bis  reputation  do  so  as 
iej iconoclasts.  It  you  have  heard  of 
Uanyone  you  will  have  beard  of 
injStradivari,   and   to  propose 
jijGuadagnini  or  Gofriller  or  mem- 
njbers  of  the  Amati  family  as  the 
U  most  accomplished  of  luthiers  is  to  cast  a  minor - 
J  ity  vote.  (Guarneri  "del  Gesu"  has  bis  conse- 
jiquential  advocates,  and  there  are  cognoscenti 
who  prize  his  violins  and  violas  above  all  others, 
but  he  died  young  and  worked  at  speed  and  built, 
it  would  seem,  only  one  cello.)  I  know  of  no  artist 
or  craftsman  more  universally  honored  than  is 
Stradivari;  his  bowed,  wooden,  stringed 
instruments  have  long  been  celebrated 
as  the  Platonic  ideal  of  the  form. 


as  I  1  !7;  m  ,  i  v>  there  was  .,  na 

ius  Stradiv  ari;  the  lawyer  (.  luglielmus  Stradiver- 

i  us  died  in  14  59.  In  the  16 

i  v  er,  bnl « n  i  u  plagut  >w  e| -t  thr<  >ugl  i  <  i  <  tin  na, 
ani.1  those  who  could  afford  to  do  so  moved  to  the 

keeping  was  in  any  i  ase  al  risk 

We  know  a  good  di  al  about  the  instrument 
maker  nevei  1 1  icless,  and  this  itself  attests  to  pn  urn 

Cremonese  vernacular,  and  it  referred  not  to  m- 
ui  to  earnings.  I  le  Jul  well.  f  Ik-  mas- 
ter craftsman  lived  Ions.;  and  was  proud  of  longevi- 
ty; in  I  I  56  he  inscribed  a  violin  now  called  the 
"Muntz"  Stradivarius  with  a  label  in  his  own 
hand,  claiming  to  he  ninety-two  years  old.  (His 
first  such  label,  in  which  he  describes  himself  as 
a  pupil  of  Amati,  was  signed  in  1600.)  So  our 
knowledge  of  the  birth  (.late  is  in  effeci  retro- 
spective, a  mailer  of  subtraction,  and  whether 
he  was  born  in  Cremona  or  Brescia  or  Bergamo 
remains,  as  of  this  writing,  moot . 

I  le  worked  till  the  day  of  his  death,  and  that 
ij  i  »ki  Lord  i  me  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  thim-sevcn,  on  ih, 


■  /  /„//„\  , 
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ntonio  Stradivari  was  born  in  or  near  Cre- 
mona, Italy,  in  1 644  The  actual  date  and  place 
of  his  birth  have  been  lost,  but  various  Stradivaris 
had  prospered  in  Cremona  for  centuries  before 
(The  Latin  and  Italian  spelling  of  hi- 
patronymic — Stradivarius  and  Stradivari — are 
interchangeable;  by  convention  the  former  refers 
to  an  instrument,  the  latter  to  its  maker,  but  this 
is  a  distinction  long  since  blurred.  Indeed,  the 
proper  orthography  was  "Stradiuarius"  until  in 
the  17  50s  the  luthier  himself  replaced  the  "u" 
with  a  Roman  "v."  One  of  his  violin-making  sons 
retained  it;  another  returned  to  the  "u.")  Ottoli- 
nus  Stradivari  had  been  a  senator  patriae  as  early 


,  aged  ah  ml  ninety  fn  e 
lay  fi  >ruiied  hy  the  / i  >ly 
Sacraments  and  comforted  by  prayers  for  his  sold 
nnii/  the  moment  he  expired,  I  1)< 

Priest  nj  this  (  him  h  oj  S  Mutteo, 

We  think  that  we  know  what  he  looked  like — 
tall,  dark,  tine-fingered  though  there's  no  au- 
thenticated likeness;  we're  told  that  he  wore  a 
white  cap  routinely  and  a  white  leather  apron  at 
work.  We  believe  that  he  was  pious,  self-effacing, 
not  litigious.  These  last  qualities,  however,  are 
men  a  function  of  ev  idem  e  ahscnl  than  present: 

his  a  cil  i:en  to  have 
c-d  in  so  few  court  picx eedings  must  mean 
ontentedlv  al  In tine  and  in  hi-  shop. 
Lately  his  testament  has  been  unearthed,  and  we 
l  e     a  ite     m  a  \v<  >rd,  i  onsider 
wh  n  he  distributed  w  here.  The  dales 
i  age  also  have  been  t  e\  .  tided 
to  Franc esca  Ferraboschi,  a  w  idow,  and,  when  he 
er,  to  \ t iti  iiii.i  Zambel 


li — then  the  names  of  his  several  children,  their 
hirth  dates,  and  which  of  them  grew  up. 

We  deduce,  from  the  signed  lahel  ("Antoruus 
Stradiuarius  Cremonenfis ,  Alumnus  Nicolau  Amati, 
Faciebai  Anno  1666"),  that  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Nicolo  Amati.  We  assume  that  he  lived,  as  well 
as  plied  his  trade,  at  Piazza  Roma,  No.  L.  He 
probably  hung  his  instruments  to  dry  in  the  attic 
of  this  building,  hut  the  structure  no  longer  ex- 
ists. As  is  the  case  with  Shakespeare,  the  provin- 
cial place  that  harbored  him  appeared  at  first  in- 
different: his  bones  were  removed  from  the  crypt 
of  the  church  when  the  church  itself  was  razed; 
his  workshop,  too,  was  leveled  and  his  tools  and 
patterns  dispersed.  Now  Cremona  celebrates 
its  honored  resident  and  ancient  cottage  indus- 
try with  a  museum  of  the  violin,  a  festival 
devoted  to  violin  making,  and  a 
tourism  boom. 


R 


.  ene  Morel's  hair  is  white  and  curly,  his  fig- 
ure trim  in  a  blue  smock,  and  he  mils  back  his 
shirtsleeves  meticulously  and  sports  a  close-bar- 
bered  mustache.  In  his  late  sixties,  Gallic  and 
dapper,  the  luthier  maintains  his  eleventh-floor 
workshop  in  New  York's  theater  district.  Outside 
the  locked  glass  door  of  his  studio  young  dancers 
and  singers  and  actors  rehearse,  and  he  eyes  them 
where  they  cluster  in  the  hall.  "Those  girls  are 
wearing  dental  floss,  not  even  a  G-string,"  he  says. 
"Ces  jeunes  gens  la,"  he  says,  "they  entertain  me 
with  their  dream  of  entertainment;  they  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  how  hard  one  has  to  work." 

He  himself,  he  says,  works  very  hard;  his  fa- 
ther and  grandfather  made  instruments,  and  he  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Entente  Interna- 
tionale des  Maitres  Luthiers  et  Archetiers  d'Art — 
violin  and  bow  makers.  His  assistants  call  him 
Maine,  and  he  reports  with  pride  that  long  ago 
Pablo  Casals  called  him  Maitre  Morel.  He  had 
been  taken  to  the  hotel  where  the  famed  artist  was 
staying,  then  introduced  as  the  young  man  who 
would  "save"  the  cello  Casals  was  to  perform  on 
that  night.  "And  Sasha  [Alexander  Schneider] 
says,  'He's  young  but  you'll  see  what  he  can  do  for 
you.'  So  Casals  comes  up,  and  Martita,  his  wife, 
was  with  him.  I  turned  red,  yellow,  and  he  called 
me  Maine  Morel.  I  was  looking  tor  a  mousehole 
to  hide  in,  I  shook,  I  was  very  much  in  awe,  and 
1  said,  'Oh,  Maestro  Casals,  if  you  call  me  Maitre 
then  how  may  I  address  you?'  'You  must  call  me 
Pablo,'  he  says." 

In  Morel's  own  atelier — its  proper  name  is 
Morel  &.  Gradoux-Matt  Inc.,  since  a  Swiss  luthi- 
er is  his  partner — dozens  of  instruments  wait  for 
repair.  They  range  from  the  amateur's  hand-me- 
down  "cigar-box"  to  the  professional's  ideal  of 
excellence.  In  the  former  case  he  lets  his  assistants 
do  the  work,  murmuring  "bien"  if  he  approves  or 
pointing  out  what  needs  to  be  redone.  In  the  lat- 


ter instance — when  the  instrument  is  of  parti 
ular  interest  or  of  particular  value — he  does  til 
work  himself.  And  restoration,  it's  worth  repea 
ing,  differs  from  repair.  Repair  may  be  accorj 
plished  rapidly — a  small  adjustment  of  bridge  I 
sound  post  m  time  for  a  concert,  a  brief  applied 
tion  of  glue  and  a  clamp.  But  what  he  and  Greeti 
house  contracted  to  do,  within  the  limits  of  tH 
possible,  was  full-fledged  restoration,  and  tbJ 
must  be  done  with  the  instrument  open,  requil 
ing  patience  and  skill. 

"When  I  was  young,"  says  Morel,  "I  could  wov 
twelve,  fifteen  hours  at  a  time  and  never  once  q 
tired;  my  eyes  were  better  then.  But  when  you  del 
with  restoration  it  cannot  be  hurried,  it  must  nt1 
be  rushed.  To  start  with,  we  take  it  apart.  Even  $ 
fine  a  lady  as  the  Countess  of  Stanlein  must  q 
opened  for  examination.  You  insert  the  knh! 
carefully,  carefully,  just  here  into  the  glue — yc 
must  know  how  to  do  it — and  the 
you  just  go  pop!" 


W 


hat  are  the  components  of  this  resonatir 
box;  what  kind  of  wood  is  it  made  of  and  in  whi 
proportion?  If  this  truly  represents  the  Platonij 
ideal  of  the  form  of  a  violoncello,  then  how  ma 
we  best  measure  it  and  who  established  its  shape 
Here's  a  skeletal  description  of  the  instrument 
anatomy: 

The  top  (alternately  called  the  table,  front  plau, 
or  belly)  is  by  tradition  made  of  two  pieces  c| 
matching  spruce  or  pine  glued  together.  Tw 
f-holes — so  called  because  of  their  shape — ar, 
carved  on  the  top  of  the  instrument  on  each  side1 
these  are  the  apertures  through  which  the  sounj 
of  the  vibrating  plates  is  produced.  The  inside  d 
the  top  is  graded  from  V[6  inches  in  the  middb 


lei 


in 


'64  inches  at  the  edges,  for  a  cello  with  a  bod 


length  of  29  1/2  inches. 

The  back  is  usually  made  of  two  matchin 
pieces  of  maple — a  harder  wood  than  spruce  d 
pine — selected  for  the  figuration  in  and  patten 
of  the  wood.  The  back  itself  is  graded  from 
inches  ar  the  center  to  %4  inches  at  each  edge 
(Stradivari  did  not  work,  of  course,  in  inches 
but  by  convention  in  the  English-speaking  work 
these  measurements  are  so  registered.)  A  few  eel; 
los  exist  with  one-piece  backs.  The  neck,  peg  box 
and  scroll  were  originally  shaped  from  one  pieo 
of  maple.  The  necks  of  older  cellos  were  shorte 
than  today's,  but  because  of  the  rise  in  pitch  ovef! 
the  centuries,  new,  longer  necks  have  had  to  bi 
attached.  When  this  is  done,  the  peg  box  ant 
scroll,  an  ornamental  gesture  on  the  part  of  th< 
luthier,  are  retained  if  possible  and  replaced  on  th< 
new  neck. 

There  are  sides,  or  ribs — six  pieces  of  mapl< 
glued  to  the  top  and  the  back;  there's  a  strip  o 
light-colored  wood  glued  between  two  strips  o 
black  wood  to  form  one  tripartite  strip.  This  i 
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ittixhlled  purfling,  and  six  of  these  strips  fit  into  a 
im  oove  near  the  edge  of  each  plate  for  purposes  of 
fsafcbcoration;  too,  they  protect  the  plate's  edge. 
»ul  here's  an  elaborately  carved  piece  of  lightweight 
Maple  called  a  bridge;  its  teet  are  set — not  glued — 
ta|retween  the  f-holes,  centered  on  the  f-hole 
seitrotches,  and  it  supports  the  four  strings. 
ftW    Over  tune  such  func- 
rhjt  onal  ornaments  as  an 
m  idbutton,  a  nut,  and  a  tad- 

liece  have  become  stan- 
rotk  ard  component  parts  of 
c hi  Ke  instrument  also;  the 
Jeaft  nd  button  is  a  small, 
na:  bunded  piece  of  wood 
o  si  Tserted  into  die  end  He  >ck 
tb)  vith  the  cord  ot  the  tail- 

uece  wrapped  around  it 

ind  a  hole  bored  through 

he  middle  for  a  metal 

■nd  pin.  That  end  pin  is 

ldjustable,  raising  the  in- 

;truraent  to  its  desired 

leight  and  attaching  to 
ni|  he  floor.  The  carved,  tri- 
ia|  angular  tailpiece  is  intended 
pel  to  keep  the  strings  taut, 
iij The  nut,  slightly  higher 
!than  the  fingerboard,  is 
jfla  small  piece  of  ebony 

0  glued  onto  the  neck  with 
x J  grooves  for  proper  spac- 
n|  ing  of  the  strings. 

Interior  component 
rij  parts  include  the  linings, 
|  the  bass  bar,  and  the 
Usound  post.  The  (min^s 
Ji| comprise  twelve  narrow 
'  strips  of  pine  glued  to  the 
lj  edges  of  the  sides  in  order 
ij  to  increase  the  surface  to 

1  which  the  top  and  back 
J  will  be  glued.  The  bass 
J  bar  must  be  cut  to  fit  the 
,i  curvature  of  the  top,  then 
J  glued  to  the  inside  of  the 
\t  top  on  the  left-hand 
j  side — where  the  lowest 
i  of  the  four  strings,  the  C- 
■j  string,  is  positioned; 
f  therefore  the  bar  is  called 
i  "bass."  The  sound  post  is 

|  not  glued  but  placed  just  in  front  of  the  bridge's 
|  right  foot,  with  ends  shaped  exactly  to  fit  the  con- 
I  tours  of  the  top  and  back  of  the  instrument;  it 
i  sends  the  vibration  from  plate  to  plate,  and  its 
I  adjustment  is  crucial  to  the  sound  produced. 

The  end  purpose  of  all  such  arrangements  is, 
J  of  course,  sonority.  The  issues  of  weight  and  vol- 
|  ume  and  proportion  have  to  do  with  both  the 


quality  and  quantity  of  noise  produced.  Too  heavy 
an  instrument  fails  to  respond;  too  light  a  one- 
will  sound  tinny  or  thin.  The  relatively  slender 
walls  of  a  guitar,  for  instance,  will  necessarily  yield 
a  different  kind  of  vibration  than  those  of  a  cel- 
lo; sound  waves  result  from  density  as  well  as 
from  the  volume  ot  air  contained  hv  the 

wood's  carved 
shape.* 

J  am  the  cellist's  son- 
in-law;  I  have  known 
him  well  by  now  for 
more  than  thirty  years. 
In  that  time  1  have  not 
known  him  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  instru- 
ment for  more  than  a 
tew  weeks,  when  repair 
became  imperative,  and 
during  that  time — al- 
though playing  a  fine 
copy  he  had  commis- 
sioned from  the  luthier 
Marten  Cornelissen — 
he  was  restless.  He  ad- 
mires the  Cornelissen, 
as  well  as  other  instru- 
ments he  owns  (in  par- 
ticular a  Contreras, 
known  as  the  "Spanish 
Stradivarius"),  hut  the 
Countess  of  Stanlein  is 
his  heart's  darling,  his 
pearl  among  white  peas. 

As  with  many  other 
performers,  stories  at- 
tach to  the  matter  of  at- 
tachment: how  Green- 
house lost  the  cello 
once,  in  transit,  on  a 
plane  to  Paris  and 
found  it  in  Vienna  on 
the  airport  tannac;  how 
he  left  it  in  a  taxi  in 
Dubrovnik,  and  spent 
a  sleepless  night  be- 
cause the  cabbie,  once 
identified,  said  he  him- 
self required  sleep  and 
would  return  the  cello 
in  the  morning;  how  he 
braved  a  machine-gun-wielding  customs  inspec- 
tor in  South  America  who  wanted  to  subject  the 
instrument  to  a  strip  search.  (When  Yo-Yo  Ma  mis- 
placed his  Montagnana  in  a  New  York  taxi's  trunk 
last  year  it  became  a  cause  celebre  and  its  recov- 

*  77m  description  derives  from  Elizabeth  Cowling's  The 
Cello  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1975) 
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ery  a  cause  for  celebration.  Now  his  recorded 
voice  inside  the  cab  offers  passengers  the  "classi- 
cal advice"  to  remember  their  belongings.) 

In  the  early  days  of  airplane  travel  the  Count- 
ess of  Stanlein  could  come  along  free;  later  a 
"companion"  ticket  would  be  issued  at  half  price. 
("How  old  is  your  son  Cello,  Mr.  Greenhouse?" 
an  official  in  Newark  once  asked.)  Then,  with  the 
increase  in  airplane  traffic  and  procedural  regu- 
lations, the  cello's  ticket  became  full  fare — it 
cannot,  of  course,  be  stowed  in  the  hold — and 
now  the  instrument  must  travel  in  isolated  splen- 


dor,  strapped  into  its  own  wide,  padded  seat  in  first 
class.  The  Russian  soloist  Raya  Garbousova 
claimed  to  have  avoided  that  expensive  incon- 
venience by  calling  her  cello  a  "bass  balalaika"; 
since  airplane  regulations  made  no  mention  of 
that  instrument,  she  carried  her  Strad  at  no  cost. 

All  such  association  entails  accommodation, 
and  habit  entails  a  resistance  to  change.  Since  this 
musician  and  his  cello  have  been  inseparable  for 
decades,  performer  and  instrument  fuse.  Less  a  ro- 
mantic vagary  than  a  statement  of  fact,  such  a 
process  is  familiar  to  any  practiced  player;  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  an  instrument,  perplexing  to 
"A,"  have  become  second  nature  to  "B."  And 
Morel  knows  how  Greenhouse  reacts: 

"He  was  so  fixed  on  the  bridge  Maestro  Sacconi 
had  cut  for  him  that  he  wouldn't  let  it  be  moved. 


You  ask  him  if  I'm  lying.  It's  probably  been  thei) 
now  for  thirty  years,  and  we  spent  fifeen  yeaj 
without  moving  the  sound  post  either.  Of  all  rrl 
customers  this  is  the  one  who  has  remained  th 
longest  with  the  same  material.  But  Bernie,  wheii 
he  was  younger  and  I  first  heard  him  play,  he  aril 
his  cello  were  one  and  one  only.  1  always  ssjj 
there  is  no  one  in  the  world  who  could  master  th;; 
sound.  It's  his  sound  with  the  cello;  you  give  thdl 
cello  to  anybody  else  and  it  won't  sound  the  samjl 
He  has  a  way  with  the  flesh  of  the  finger,  the  vf 
brato  of  the  hand — I  was  flabbergasted,  and  I  sail 
to  myself,  that's  it,  that's  the  complete  sound  a 
this  instrument." 

The  luthier's  task,  therefore,  is  twofold:  to  rt » 
store  the  physical  object  and  not  to  alter  the  ir 
strunient's  sound.  This  is  a  delicate  balancing  ac 
all  the  more  so  when  musician  and  cello  havi 
been  long-standing  intimates.  Unnumbered  houi 
in  rehearsal  and  performance  make  a  millimeter 
difference  in  the  height  of  the  bridge  or  the  widt 
of  the  neck  loom  large,  and  Greenhouse  knows  s 
if  by  instinct  how  to  produce  his  particular  torn1 

He  and  his  instrument  are — as  Mom 

says  admiringly — "one." 


he  city  of  Cremona,  capital  of  the  Province  of 
same  name,  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  fount, 
ed  by  the  Romans  in  the  year  218  B.C.  . .  .  Wheth 
or  not  Cremona  is  distinguished  as  the  actual  seer 
of  the  emergence  of  the  true  violin  by  the  hands  a 
Andrea  Amati,  founder  of  the  Cremona  School,  q 
whether  that  honor  should  belong  to  the  neighbor 
ing  city  of  Brescia,  where  Gasparo  da  Salo  also  fas!  | 
ioned  instruments  of  violin  form  in  the  sixteenth  cen 
tury,  the  significance  of  Cremona  will  ever  remain  cj 
first  magnitude  in  the  story  of  the  Violin. 


So  writes  Ernest  Doring  in  the  impressively  ti 
tied:  Hou»  Many  Strads?  Our  Heritage  From  th 
Master;  A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  a  Great  Geniu.' 
compiled  in  the  year  marking  the  Tercentenary  of  k 
birth;  being  a  Tabulation  of  Works  Believed  to  Sui 
vive  Produced  in  Cremona  by  Antonio  Stradivari' 
Between  1666  and  1737,  including  relevant  data  an 
mention  oj  his  two  sons,  Francesco  and  Omobono 

To  return  to  the  matter  of  "first  magnitude 
and  ranking,  it's  no  small  mystery  that  this  smaij 
town  in  the  north  of  Italy  should  have  provide 
the  locus  for  so  many  of  the  world's  importan 
bowed  wooden  instruments.  There  are  some  wh 
claim  it  was  a  function  of  the  excellence  of  avail 
able  timber,  much  of  it  shipped  across  the  Adri 
atic;  there  are  some  who  argue  for  the  towr 
apothecary  and  the  varnish  he  produced;  there  ar  . 
others  who  attribute  this  "genius  of  place"  to  th 
system  of  apprenticeship  as  such.  Roughly  be 
tween  the  latitudes  of  44  and  46  degrees,  fror 
west  of  Milan  to  Venice  and  Udine  (though  th  | 
luthier  David  Tecchler  lived  in  Rome,  and  th 
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tlierfc  agliano  family  in  Naples),  a  group  ol  craftsmen 
vearvospered.  Andrea  and  Nicolo  Amati,  Francesco 
llfflpuggeri,  Andrea  Guameri,  were  working  in  i  're- 
J  thin  ona  before  Stradivari  was  born;  Guameri  "del 
vheiSesii,"  Carlo  Bergonzi,  Lorenzo  Storioni,  and  G. 
E.Ceruti — tbis  list  is  truncate,  selective — con- 
nued  atrer  his  death, 
'thai  Most  likely  there  is  no  single  answer  but  a  c<  »n- 
thaif  uence  of  answers  to  the  question  of  why  then  and 
imstiere.  The  quality  of  wood  and  varnish,  the  na- 
evit  are  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  exigencies  of  com- 
petition  would  each  have  played  ;>  role.  But  what- 
iJoli  ver  the  reason  or  reasons,  in  the  seventeenth  and 
i  ighteenth  centuries  a  skill  came  to  fruition  in  and 
ueifear  Cremona  that  has  not  been  equaled  since, 
lint  although  genius  itself  may  be  neither  explicable 
actj >ior  replicable,  that  part  of  the  luthier's  art  w  hich 
lavj  an  be  called  pure  craftsmanship  can  be  in  part 
ransmitted — rather  like  the  guild  of  stonework- 
•rs,  the  Cosmati,  who  set  the  floors  of  churches 
ind  crypts  with  intricate  inlaid  geometrical  pat- 
sal  erns,  then  watched  their  trade  die  off. 

This  trade,  however,  thrives.  More  people  play 
vcn  den  stringed  instruments  more  widely  now 
han  ever  before,  and  there's  a  flourishing  business 
(nboth  construction  and  repair.  The  membership 
directory  of  The  American  Federation  of  Violin 
md  Bow  Makers  (1,998-99)  lists  members  from 
iheSAmes  to  Zygmuntowicz  with  offices  from  Ari- 
Aijzona  to  Wisconsin.  Rene  Morel's  workshop  m 
ni  Manhattan  contains  a  polyglot  transient  or  res- 
ident crew;  his  assistants  speak  Japanese,  French, 
xiiGerman,  and  Czech.  Today  the  business  is  inter 
^national  not  local,  and  performers  cross  borders 
em  habitually;  there's  no  fixed  center  of  the  music- 
it  making  world.  Yet  the  young  luthier  still  travels 
to  Cremona  as  a  pilgrim  to  a  holy  place  and,  in 
the  museum  where  the  master's  tools  and  pat- 
terns and  drawings  and  instruments  have  been  re- 
assembled, still  visits  as  though  at  a  shrine. 

For  a  few  years  the  "Cremonese"  were 
eclipsed — at  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
German  instruments  outranked  the  Italians  in 
terms  of  purchase  price — but  ever  since  then,  in 
Jane  Austen's  phrase,  "it  is  a  truth  universally 
I  acknowledged,  that  a  single"  music  lover  "in  pos- 
|  session  of  a  good  fortune,  must  be  m  want  of"  an 
instrument  built  in  that  time  and  place.  And,  it 
a}  he  or  she  be  very  rich  or  skilled  or  fortunate 
indeed,  the  instrument  will  likely 
^^M"^     c^ime  from  Stradivari  himself 


I 


his  is  not  my  biggest  restoration,"  says 
Morel.  "1  have  done  much  more  difficult  work 
than  this,  1  have  restored  instruments  that  were 
i|  considered  garbage — when  1  was  in  my  thirties 
there  was  no  challenge  1  wouldn't  take.  When  1 
heard  Maestro  Greenhouse  play,  while  1  was  still 
at  Wurl  itzer,  his  sound  always  moved  me;  u 
wasn't  the  largest  sound,  but  whenever  he  touched 


1 1  ie  si  i  mg  ii  was  unt<  >ic  ed.  I  le  is  vcr\  mm  h 

wa\  he      with  his  music .  I  K  used  :• 

deal  w  ith  the  cracks  and 

all  that,  and  In 

work  u  ith  (his  cello  and  rcsti  >rc  n 
I  said,  'It  wt  mid  be  in  hoi n  n  f.  n  me  .  me  day  1 1  > 
>r  you.'  And  in  >\\  thai  I  ie  wants  his  cello  pre 
served,  n  is  with  this  jn  mind  thai  1  am  doing  it. 

my  best"    the  lui hier  spreads  his 
hands  and  lifts  his  arms  and  shoulders—  "mil  the 

iji  >r  c !  lallenges  has  to  do  with  var- 
nish-   worn  awa\  since  Stradivari's  time  and, 
repl  k  ed    rhe  luthier  shakes  Ins 
-  to  blai  kened  pan  1  ies  v  In  re,  I  ie 
says,  his  predecessors  took  a  housepainters  brush 
and  weni  .;',,/•  Jn/>   Morel  removes  these 

e  denai  tired  alci  iln  >l  and  a 
small  sable  retouching  brush.  Very  carefully  he 
[Minis  the  alcohol  acn  >ss  t he  grain  with  twi ., 
three,  or  lour  strokes  ol  the  brush;  he  repeats  this 
gesture  often  enough  to  soften  the  surface  of  the 
varnish  but  nol  enough  to  >  through,  then  al- 
■  i  c]  'I  ibl\  re  mi  >vcs  t  be  l<  n  >se  new  var- 
nish with  a  scraper  or  sharp  knife. 

ike  otl  all  such  recent  coating  requires, 
self-evident ly,  that  Morel  can  distinguish  between 
the  varnish  Stradivari  used  and  that  which  has 
been  .id.  led  since  I  707.  "It's  not  only  the  eyes,"  he 
tells  me,  "but  also  the  feeling,  the  texture  of  the 
varnish,  and  the  minute  the  original  comes  up 
I  I  ie  varnish  on  rl  ie  eel 
K  >'s  hack  is  almost  w  holly  original,  and  so  is  the  col- 
oration of  the  scroll.  But  the-  varnish  of  the  top  had 
been  much  thickened  and  retouched,  and  when 
1  ask  him — pointing  to  an  area  of  two  square  inch- 
es In,  ihe  I  hole  how  long  ii  will  take  to  clean  this 
jMitiuii.it  area  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  says  ':  ie 
count  how  many  days;  it's  <  me  i  >l  the  i  lit- 

"Bernie  says  t<  i  me— I  used  to  i  all  him  Mister 
ro  (  ireenhou.se,  but  then  he 
say*  no,  you  must  call  me  by  rhe  name  my  friends 
;ure,  Rene,  \  i  >u'i  e  the  t  >ne  to 
i  ause  y<  hi  have  to  know  when  to  stop, 
drop  i  il  aii  i  >hi  il '  m  that  St  rad  varnisl  i 
.  in  no  I  ime.  Si '  yi  hi  ask  me, 
in  i  use  alcohol  here  '  It  vou  pla\  i  he  in- 
tsk  Bernie  how  nun  h  pressure  do 
you  put  on  1 1  ie  hi  >w,  I  ie  w 

the  cone  erti  >  i  use  ale  i  iln  >l, 
pun.   alcohol.  And  the    inswei  to  In  >w  t . > 

and  cone  entr  u  i<  >n." 

w ■  irkri «  in  i  it  Morel  Ok 
I  ied  lamps  increase 


I 


I. 


the  light.  The  room  is  narrow,  high-ceilinged, 
and  long;  its  shelves  stock  a  jumble  of  shapes. 
Seventeen  violins  hang  from  a  rack;  there  are 
dismembered  instruments  and  cardboard  boxes 
full  of  wood  beneath  the  cluttered  tables  where 
the  men  bend  to  their  work.  They  are  in  their 
twenties  and  thirties,  convivial  yet  focused; 
they  sport  ponytails  and  paint-bespattered 
T-shirts  and  smell  of  resin,  tobacco,  and  sweat. 
They  rasp  and  sand  and  join  and  splice;  they  use 
clamps  and  calipers  and  scrapers  and  chisels  and 
tine-pointed  brushes  and  rags.  There  are  boxes 
of  spruce  scraps,  boxes  of  necks — labeled  in 
black  capital  letters:  CELLO,  VIOLIN — a  band 
saw,  a  poster  of  a  Ferrari,  cans  of  dental  com- 
pound, rabbit  glue,  jam  jars  labeled  "chicory" 
and  "potassium  dichromate,"  with  which  they 
will  varnish  "white"  wood.  The  radio  plays.  I 
expect  to  hear  Haydn,  Vivaldi  perhaps — but 
what  these  craftsmen  listen  to  is  rock  and  roll,  a 
D.J.  selling  cameras  and  Reeboks  and  reporting 
on  the  weather  and  traffic  in  New  Jersey. 


///<///<  /'    ft  (iff!  eft  t'tti  ,  (  t'ttt(ttt( 

tft.jff  ,     ft'/tft/  //t'tti 
t,  /t(  /  tc/ttt/  tt'c ,  /t  ,/e/tt tt(f ,  /tffft' 


Morel  walks  through.  He  moves  from  desk  to 
desk,  assistant  to  assistant,  examining  their  labors' 
progress,  joking  about  masking  tape  and  how  I  will 
steal  his  trade  secrets.  Half  the  work  they  do,  he 
tells  me,  is  to  repair  what  has  been  badly  done  in 
other  shops.  When  it  looks  very  bad,  he  says,  it's 
often  not  so  serious,  and  when  it's  very  serious  it's 
not  always  easy  to  see.  He  points  to  a  patch  near 
the  sound  post,  newly  fitted  and  glued  into  place. 
Each  cut  begins  with  a  saw  in  order,  as  Morel  ex- 
plains, "to  approximate  dimension.  Then  we  use 
knives  and  rasps  to  remove  most  of  the  wood, 
and  then  we  get  the  shape,  and  then  after  this  we 
use  files  and  in  the  end  scrapers  for  very  thin 
shavings.  And  then  sandpaper,  and  after  sand- 
paper we  wet  the  wood  three  times,  because  when 
you  wet  the  wood  the  grain  rises,  and 

a         it  must  be  sanded  back  .  .  ." 

A  m.  lthough  the  violin  and  violoncello  have 
changed  their  shapes  with  time — in  the  former 
case  a  little,  in  the  latter  quite  considerably — 
the  pattern  as  such  remains  fixed.  I  mean  by  "pat- 
tern" the  quintessence  of  form  and  not  its  surface 
adjustment;  the  cello's  functional  proportions 
were  no  doubt  determined  by  trial  and  error,  and 
that  process  continues  today.  Routinely  some- 
one claims  to  have  discovered  the  "secret"  of  a 


Stradivarius  and  to  reproduce  its  excellence  i 
plastic  or  metal  or  by  computer;  routinely  th 
someone  is  wrong.  We  may  play  electronic  cellc 
economically  friendly  cellos,  reduced  or  outsu 
cellos,  but  these  are  understood  as  variations  o 
a  theme.  (The  change  in  the  structure  of  bows  i 
a  separate  but  related  subject;  the  beau  ideal  on 
Tourte  bow  stands  in  much  the  same  relation  t| 
the  run-of-the-mill  version  thereof  as  doesi 
Stradivarius  to  a  factory-issue  machine.)  And  it 
perhaps  the  case  that  contemporary  instrumen, 
will  "season"  over  time,  sounding  more  impress^ 
to  the  auditor  in  three  hundred  years.  Still,  th 
art  and  craft  of  the  luthier  attained  its  height  i 
Cremona,  and  most  modern  practitioners  a 
tempt  to  imitate  not  alter  that  ideal. 

It's  as  though  Cezanne  or  Kandinsky  sougr 
only  to  paint  in  the  manner  of  Titian  cl 
Brueghel,  as  though  the  contemporary  writtl 
tried  only  to  write  like  the  Greeks.  For  all  pracj 
tical  purposes  this  fidelity  to  the  ancient  mod 
of  instrument  production  remains  the  test  c] 
excellence,  and  I  know  no  otn 
er  metier  of  which  this  can  bj 
said.  Singers,  athletes,  architect! 
each  profit  from  the  new  tecH 
nologies;  they  take  advantage  <!i 
modern  techniques.  The  luthie 
too,  deploys  special  plastic 
chemicals,  calipers,  and  ulm 
sound  for  instrument  repair.  Bi 
the  aim  is  reproduction,  not  ir 
novation,  and  the  model  is  a  constant  one. 

To  make  such  an  instrument  today  would  be  t  > 
scale  the  heights  of  achievement;  to  equal  that  ol: 
mastery  is  the  best  that  can  be  wished.  Com' 
posers  make  new  music,  sculptors  new  sculptun 
and  carriage  makers  new  cars — but  a  Stradivat 
ius  in  a  private  home  or  concert  hall  remains  th 
practitioner's  dream.  For  performer  and  audienc 
both,  in  the  nature  of  their  handling  or  the  vol 
ume  and  quality  of  sound  produced,  in  terms  c 
aesthetics  or  acoustics,  these  wooden  instrument 
have  neither  been  improved  upon  nor  by  tech: 
nology  rendered  obsolete. 

Yet  an  instrument  unplayed  is  an  instrument  ill 
served.  The  use  to  which  it  must  be  put  is  audi 
ble,  and  over  centuries  such  usage  entails  stress 
material  fatigue.  It's  not  like  a  text,  which,  print 
ed,  remains  constant,  or  a  painting,  which,  onc| 
framed,  needs  only  to  be  seen.  Fingers  press  on  itf 
flesh  brushes  it;  jewelry  and  liquor  hover  nearby 
poised  to  scratch  or  spill;  humidity  alters  fronj 
venue  to  venue  and  from  day  to  day.  The  cellis1 
who  performs  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  Monday,  u 
Seoul  next  week,  and  in  London  next  montl 
subjects  his  instrument  as  well  as  himself  to  conj 
tinuous  wear  and  tear.  The  glue  will  dry,  the  joini 
ings  split,  the  wood  itself  will  splinter  or  the  or) 
namental  strips  of  purfling  crack  and  the  varnisl 
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t  ut  ide.  Inattentive  or  ignorant  handling,  a  car  crash 
thaj c  r  a  train  wreck  or  water  or  fire:  such  threats  are 
flloic  mnipresent  and  everything's  at  risk.  Strings, 
I  ridges,  end  pins,  sound  posts — each  sooner  or 
nsoj  later  requires  attention  and  must 

wsij  m     m    he  replaced, 
iofj  \ 

nits  ▼  JL  orel  is  a  horn  raconteur,  and  he  likes  to 
'tsj  ell  stories  of  contests  of  skill;  the  style  includes 
idifl  odomontade.  "I  never  had  to  work  on  commer- 
ra  Lai  instruments.  1  had  heen  trained  in  France, 
'»iv|  vhere  my  very  first  teacher  was  Marius  Didier.  He 
ith)  vas  seventy-two  years  old,  and  1  was  twelve  years 
htii  )ld,  starting  to  make  violins  after  school.  Later, 
sat  n  Mirecourt,  1  studied  with  Maitre  Amedee 
3ieudonne.  So  1  developed  skill  tor  making  vio- 
:  ins  in  the  old  school  ot  violin  making,  and  in  or- 
Jer  to  earn  a  living  1  had  to  make  them  at  the  rate 
rite  Df  two  violins — in  the  white,  without  varnish — 
rac  oer  week.  We  had  no  machinery,  not  even  an 
-lectric  motor.  And  when  1  came  to  Wurlitzer  I 
ito  brought  along  my  tools,  and  they  came  with  the 
:hband  saw,  and  I  said,  'Well,  you  take  your  hand 
iNsaw  and  I'll  take  my  hand  saw  and  we'll  see  who 
rctii  finishes  first.'  Also,  who  comes  closer  to  the  line, 
jco  the  pattern.  We  didn't  bet  any  money,  hut  1 
won.  I  won  out  over  the  hand  saw.  In  my  lite  as 
uen  a  luthier  I  seldom  saw  anybody  else  who  could 


manage  that  way.  It  sounds  as  it  I'm  bragging, 
but  I'm  not.  It's  a  true  tact. 

"When  I  arrived  at  Mr.  Wurlitzer  and  pre 
in'  sented  myselt  to  Maestro  Sacconi — this  I  will 
never  torget — he  gave  me  a  bridge  to  cut,  tor  a  vi- 
ctij  olin,  a  Lupot.  Maestro  Sacconi  spoke  French, 
L  and  he  said,  'This  violin  is  one  of  your  compa- 
ny triots,  and  this  is  the  model  I  want  you  to  cut, 
lie  that's  the  one  I  like.'  So  I  gave  him  the  new 
art  bridge  maybe  torty  minutes  later,  and  he  said, 
<k  Already?'  And  I  said,  'Yes,  why  not:'  So  he  looked 
nca  at  it,  and  I'll  never  torget  his  face.  He  said,  'My 
olj  God!'  Then  he  looked  and  looked  and  showed  it 
>o|  to  his  right  arm,  DAttili;  they  couldn't  believe 
nti  that  I'd  cut  it  with  my  knite,  you  know,  and  they 
came  to  look  at  my  knite  because  they  couldn't 
believe  that  I'd  done  it  with  no  knife  marks,  so 
clean  and  exactly  similar  to  the  model.  The  next 
bridge  he  gave  me  was  tor  a  cello,  and 
p~W^\      a^ter  1'<-1  cut  that  one  he  said,  'Bravo!" 


he  cello  is,  of  course,  neither  the  first  nor  the 
last  wooden  stringed  instrument  to  have  made 
its  appearance  in  Europe;  its  ancestors  include 
the  lute  and  viol  as  well  as  the  viola  da  gamha  Rel- 
atives include  the  violin,  viola,  and  guitar.  Its 
proper  name  suggests  a  "little  violin,"  since  "cel- 
lo" in  Italian  is  a  diminutive,  and  the  first  such  in- 
strument clearly  referred  to  in  print — by  Jambe  de 
Fer  in  1 5 56 — was  a  "violoncello  da  spalla,"  which 
refers  to  the  manner  of  holding  the  instrument  in 
church  processionals  or  serenades.  Spalla  means 


"shoulder"  in  Italian,  and  the  playei  could  perform 
while  walking;  the  short-necked  instrument  was 
hung  across  the  shoulder  and  fastened  with  a 
strap.  By  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century  it  had 
grown  customary  to  abbreviate  the  name  "vio- 
loncello" to  '"cello,"  with  the  apostrophe  indi- 
cating the  six  missing  letters.  By  now  it's  act.  epi  - 
able  to  use  the  name  "cello"  without  the 
apostrophe  and  as  a  full  designation;  I  have  done 
so  here. 

This  change  in  nomenclature  suits  the  nature 
ot  such  history;  alteration  inheres  in  the  craft. 
Although  the  ideal  ot  the  instrument  might  lay 
claim  to  intactness,  no  "pure"  Stradivarius  vio- 
loncello exists.  There  are  roughly  sixty  still  extant, 
and  each  differs  from  the  cello  as  at  first  designed. 


No  matter  how  earnest  the  performance  ot  a  prac- 
titioner ot  "early  music,"  what  the  Maestro  once 
heard  in  his  workshop  is  not  what  we,  listening, 
hear.  What  we  look  at  is  not  what  he  saw. 

A  legend  attaches  to  "Le  Messie,"  the  Stradi- 
varius violin  in  Oxford's  Ashmolean  Museum, 
that  it  was  rarely  if  ever  performed  upon,  and 
there  are  many  instruments  housed  elsewhere 
under  glass.  This  has  the  virtue  of  preservation— 
of  keeping  an  artifact  out  of  harm's  way — hut  the 
luthier's  work  had  heen,  of  course,  intended  to  he 
played.  And  if  form  follows  function,  then  the 
form  must  shift 

In  the  sev  enteenth  century  the  literature  was 
written  for  continuo  (a  bass-line  repetition  of  the 
featured  melody),  hut  Boccherini  and  Bach  and 
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their  successors  wrote  for  solo  performance.  This 
expansion  of  the  repertoire  and  shift  of  emphasis 
required  an  equivalent  increase  in  acoustic  volume 
and  a  heightened  pitch.  The  neck  was  length- 
ened and  bridge  raised  and  the  fingerboard  and  in- 
terior bass  bar  enlarged.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
traditional  sheep-gut  strings  were  wire-wrapped  to 
augment  the  production  of  sound.  The  locus  of 
recital  also  changed,  enlarging  into  the  concert 
hall,  and  an  end  pin  was  added  to  provide  stabil- 
ity and  anchor  the  frame  to  the  floor.  Today  the 
violoncellist — unlike  soloists  on  the 
violin,  viola,  or  bass — must  sit. 


H 


ere  is  Bernard  Greenhouse  on  the  first 
viewing  of  his  instalment.  The  Countess  of  Stan- 
lein  was  not  Greenhouse's  first  Stradivarius;  he 
had  previously  owned  the  "Visconti,"  a  cello  dat- 
ed 1684  and  in  the  "old  pattern"  (built  up  from 


the  viola  da  gamba).  That  instrument- — now 
owned  by  Mstislav  Rostropovich — had  been  "dec- 
orated," festooned  with  the  Visconti  coat  of  arms 
in  order  to  disguise  its  added  wood.  The  cello's 
sound,  however,  did  not  project  well  or  merge 
compatibly  with  that  produced  by  Daniel  Guilet, 
the  founding  violinist  of  the  Beaux  Arts  Trio. 
Therefore  Greenhouse  had  been,  as  he  puts  it,  "in 
the  market"  and  was  in  Europe  on  tour. 

"In  1957,  the  instalment  dealer  Jacques  Francais 
said  he  thought  there  might  be  a  cello  available 
near  Cologne,  in  the  small  city  of  Aachen,  and 
that  if  1  were  ever  in  the  neighborhood  I  might  just 
take  a  look.  It  happened  that  1  was  playing  a  con- 
cert in  Cologne,  and  we  had  a  free  afternoon,  and 
so  I  took  a  train  to  Aachen,  which  the  French 
know  as  Aix-la-Chapelle.  1  arrived  at  the  station 
and  looked  in  the  telephone  book  for  a  Geigen- 
bauer  (the  German  term  for  a  luthier),  then  took 


a  taxi  to  his  shop  and  told  him  I  was  an  Amer} 
can  cellist  and  had  heard  there  was  a  Stradivail 
ius  in  the  area.  Did  he  know  it  and  had  he  eva 
worked  on  it.'  The  Geigenbauer,  Mr.  Niessen,  sai 
by  all  means,  yes.  For  many  years  it  had  been  i 
the  collection  of  a  Mr.  Talbot,  who  had  died  jus 
recently,  and  his  wife  still  had  the  instrument. 

"1  asked  him  to  call  the  daughter  and  find  ou 
if  I  might  look  at  the  cello.  Soon  afterward  a  mail 
arrived,  and  I  opened  the  cello  case  and  fell  im 
mediately  in  love.  1  had  no  doubt,  no  doubt  at  al 
that  it  was  a  Stradivarius.  1  didn't  even  look  in 
side  to  find  the  label.  The  color  of  the  varnish,  th 
shape  of  the  instrument,  it  was  so  beautiful,  so  ver 
beautiful,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  great  jewel." 

How  did  the  cello  reach  Aachen;  where  had 
been  before?  It's  not  now  possible  to  track  the  ob 
ject  throughout  its  lengthy  provenance:  who  firs 
commissioned  or  played  ir,  how  much  it  was  val 
ued  and  by  whom.  There  would  be  charm  and  da 
ma  in  such  telling — witness  the  film  The  Red  V. 
olin,  in  which  we  see  a  fabled  instrument  if 
various  cultural  contexts,  from  Italy  to  Chin, 
and  passing  through  various  hands.  That  fill 
may  well  have  been  inspired  by  John  Herseylr  r» 
novel  Antonielta,  in  which  the  writer  imagines  1  ;: 
violin  made  by  Stradivari  while  courting  his  sec  T 
ond  wife,  Antonia  Zambelli. 

In  both  cases  the  dramatic  problem  is  the  samt 
how  would  this  token  of  devotion  be  treated  bl 
musicians  and  collectors  in  the  several  centuriel 
after  hav  ing  been  created  by  a  great  luthier  ii 
love?  In  the  film  a  nameless  "Cremonese"  mixe 
his  dead  darling's  blood  into  the  violin's  varnish) 
and  the  instrument  thereafter  becomes  an  emblerii 
of  fatal  romance.  I  lersey's  plot  is  also  episodi 
and  sequential.  He  makes  Mozart  admire  "Anj 
tonietta";  Berlioz  and  Stravinsky  fall,  turn  b 
turn,  under  its  spell,  till  it  fetches  up  on  Martha j 
Vineyard;  thence  the  auction  block  .  .  . 

Our  information  on  the  Countess  of  Stanlein  j 
early  history  is  limited  yet  suggestive.  We  know 
for  example,  that  "the  late  Count  Stanlein"  put | 
chased  it  in  1854  from  the  French  instrumenl 
maker  and  dealer  Jean-Baptiste  Vuillaume,  whtii 
was  the  foremost  champion  of  "Cremonese"  in| 
struments  in  Paris  at  that  time.  Let's  imagine  fol 
a  moment  that  Count  Stanlein  (a  la  Stradivari  he 
Antonietta)  was  courting  a  wife.  He  would  havJ 
commissioned  a  string  quartet  or  perhaps  hav 
been  an  amateur  himself,  so  the  name  is  his  higlj 
compliment  to  their  anticipated  harmony:  a  nup 
rial  gift  of  song.  This  was  the  period  when  cham 
her  music,  as  the  tenri  indicates,  was  still  a  privati 
matter;  aristocrats  routinely  concertized  at  home 
The  Count's  betrothed  may  well  have  sung  o 
played  the  spinet,  and  he  would  have  desired  ti 
join  her  in  the  music  room  as  well  as  in  the  bed 
It's  less  likely,  though  possible,  that  the  lady  her 
self  played  the  instrument  and  that  the  "Count 
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:i«i  :is  of  Stanlein"  refers  to  the  musician  who  held 
ivar|t  between  her  spread  legs.  There's  a  telltale  splash 
eveij  brandy  on  the  rear  plate  of  the  cello  where 
•nihe  varnish  bubbled  and  was — perhaps  by  her 
nmdkerchief  or  the  hem  ot  a  raised  silk  under- 
i- ;  irment — wiped  clean, 
m     Or  perhaps  Quint  Stanlein  had  no  wife  and 
loufcindled  this  substitute  "Countess"  instead.  She 
maijtould  have  been  broad-beamed,  deep-throated, 
•er  color  reddish  gold.  The  instrument  had  pre- 
viously been  owned — witness  the  title  "ex.  Pa- 
in: mini" — by  that  notorious  rakehell  and  virtu- 
oso, who  sold  it  to  Vuillaume.  Vuillaume  himself 
vert -as  a  celebrated  copyist:  his  gift  of  imitation  re- 
Sains  unsurpassed,  and  he  built  many  cellos  on 
Jit  ie  model  of  the  Countess — her  proportions  hav- 
W .  ig  been,  by  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  ac- 
ta] nowledged  as  ideal. 

Here's  what  we  do  know  of  previous  ownership, 
ummariied  dismissively  by  the  brothers  Hill  in 
heir  Antonio  Stradivari ,  His  Life  &  Work 
1644-1737) .  As  historians  of  Stradivari,  the 
lill  family — English  dealers  and  instrument  mak- 
:rs — were,  for  many  years,  authoritative,  and 
i  heir  work  remains  fundamental  to  what  is  ac- 
cepted today: 

The  most  interesting  fact  known  to  us  concerning 
this  instrument  is  the  episode  of  its  purchase  early 
in  the  last  century  by  Signor  Merighi,  a  violoncel- 
list of  Milan,  and  Piatti's  master.  We  have  it  on  the 
authority  both  of  Piatti  and  ot  Signor  Terre,  also  .1 
pupil  of  Merighi,  that  in  1822,  while  the  last  named 
was  passing  through  the  streets  ot  Milan,  he  per- 
ceived a  working  man  carrying,  among  other  things, 
a  violoncello  on  a  truck  or  harrow.  Merighi  at  on<  e 
accosted  him,  and  ended  by  becoming  the  owner  of 
the  instrument,  which  was  in  a  dilapidated  state,  tor 
a  sum  equivalent  to  4s.!  Eventually,  about  1M4  55, 
Merighi  disposed  of  the  'cello  to  Paganini,  w  ho  sold 
it  to  J.  B.  Vuillaume,  who  resold  it  in  1 854  to  the  late 
Count  Stanlein. 
m!) 

ir    In  1999  1  visited  the  cello  at  regularly  spaced 
.[•intervals — January,  March,  May,  June,  August, 
r{ October,  November.  It  was  rather  like  attending 
;m  a  much-loved  patient  in  a  nursing  home  or,  more 
^-precisely,  a  hospital:  the  Countess  of  Stanlein 
clay  broken— shattered,  albeit  on  purpose — and 
1:1  then  in  surgery  and  traction  and  reconstruction, 
until  little  by  little  she  was  healed.  On  first  view — 
it  broken  down  into  component  parts  and  con- 
:li  tained  in  a  stall  in  Morel's  locked  vault- — the  cel- 
lo appeared  as  forlorn  as  it  must  have  to  Merighi 
in  1822.  In  the  streets  of  Milan  it  had  lain  on  a 
:i  barrow;  in  the  streets  of  Manhattan  it  stood  in  a 
bin,  but  only  the  trained  witness  would 
have  thought  it  a  thing  of  great  value 
or  envisioned  the  instrument  whole. 


I 


n  addition  to  work  on  the  varnish,  Morel  has 
three  principal  tasks.  The  first  involves  a  patch 


near  the  sound-post  top,  which  has  been  repaired 
before  and  unsuccessfully.  The  glue  kept  bleeding 
through  minuscule  cracks  in  the  wood,  and  the 
luthier  must  remove  and  replace  what  was  inept- 
ly i.lone — most  probably  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century.  The  second  and  more  complicated  pn  >|- 
ect  is  repair  work  on  the  ribs,  which  have  been 
both  wonnholed  and  previously  buttressed — some- 
times to  the  thickness  of  2.5  millimeters  where 
Stradivarius  himself  had  carved  to  the  thickness 
of  1.5.  Morel  must  remove  all  the  old  glue  and 
hacking,  then  repair  the  damaged  wood  and  steam 
the  hacking  of  the  ribs  into  their  proper  contours. 

On  May  1  1,  IW,  for  example,  Motel  takes  a 
rib  from  its  clamp.  The  wood  had  been  in  the 
clamp  tor  five  days,  protected  by  padding  and 
stretched  to  its  original  contour  and  its  proper 
shape.  There  had  been  a  doubling  (a  previous 
repair,  w  ith  a  second  piece  of  wood  glued  on  the 
inside),  which  Morel  removes.  The  original  width 
of  the  maple  was  1.5  millimeters,  and  .3  mil- 
limeter of  intact  maple  remains.  Morel  takes  a  new 
piece  of  unblemished  wood  and  shapes  it  to  the 
Stanlein  rib,  following  the  contour  of  the  origi- 
nal exactly  and  attaching  the  two  with  glue.  He 
lets  the  glue  dry  inside  an  airtight  mold  tor  two 
weeks.  Then,  removing  it  again,  he  reduces  the 
width  of  the  newly  buttressed  rib  from  1.7  to  1.5 
millimeters — thinning  it  down  with  a  very  sharp 
scraper  to  the  desired  thickness;  smilingly  he  tells 
me,  "You  have  to  give  it  time  " 

An  equivalent  procedure  holds  true  for  the 
spruce  top,  which  has  bellied  up  and  flattened 
out  under  the  stress  of  the  sound  post  and  strings; 
this  warp  from  "true"  contour  might  seem  infin- 
itesimal, but  it  is  redressed.  For  this  purpose  the 
luthier  constructs  a  plaster  cast  in  order  to  de- 
termine where  there  are,  as  he  puts  11,  "bumps." 
The  Stanlein  top — delicately  moistened  in  order 
to  prove  more  malleable — is  placed  in  a  mold.  All 
during  the  summer  it  lies  encased  in  protective 
bindings  beneath  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  so  that 
the  wood  itself  will  not  be  touched,  and  then  a 
sheet  of  wax  paper,  and  then  a  sack  of  hot  sand. 

At  the  same  time,  Morel  had  been  refashion- 
ing the  neck.  The  block  into  which  the  neck  tits 
is  a  combination  ot  three  or  tour  previous  repairs, 
and  where  the  neck  joins  the  scroll  someone  has 
shaved  a  segment  ott  the  peg  box.  This  is  a  deli- 
cate job  indeed,  since,  in  order  to  repair  it,  the 
"original"  wood  at  this  junction  must  he  worn 
paper-thin.  Its  not  cracked  hut  certainly  at  risk. 
"1  could  have  raised  it  with  ,1  bottom  piece  like 
it  used  to  he  at  the  turn  ot  the  century,"  Morel  ex- 
plains. Instead  he  puts  a  piece  coming  through 
from  the  inside  out.  A  patch  would  have  taken 
him  two  hours;  this  takes  him  two  days. 

"It  \  ou  look  here  at  the  scroll" — Morel  points 
to  its  bottom  edge — "originally,  when  Strad  made 
the  scroll,  this  part  was  not  flat  like  this.  There 


would  have  been  a  little  step  from  the  finger- 
board, but  by  the  time  they  changed  the  neck  and 
fingerboard  for  modern  playing,  you  increase  the 
angle.  So  they  have  been  planing  here.  The  curve 
should  look  more  like  this,  not  flat" — he  finds  a 
pencil  stub  and  draws  the  curve's  arc  on  a  piece 
of  scrap  paper — "so  if  1  angle  it  this  way,  it  will  be 
slightly  below,  which  is  how  it  was  done  originally. 
It  has  been  unscrupulously  restored  before,  but 
now  we  have  respect  for  its  value.  So  the  origi- 
nal mortise  will  start  like  this.  I'm  going  to  leave 
tour  millimeters  behind  it,  and  here  will  come  the 
fingerboard.  If  I  did  it  the  other  way  I  would  have 
to  cut  back  some  of  the  original,  and 
■  that  1  refuse  to  do." 

rom  1707  to  1822,  there's  no  formal  record 
of  the  Countess  of  Stanlein's  ownership,  and  we 
can  only  guess  at  who  played  and  disposed  of  it 
how.  The  notion  of  a  cello  "on  a  truck  or  barrow," 
broken  apart  and  ready  for  the  municipal  dump, 
then  at  the  last  minute  rescued  by  Merighi,  has 
operatic  flair.  More  probably  the  thing  was  being 
trundled  from  one  owner  or  shop  to  another; 
most  likely  it  wasn't  at  risk.  Rut  this  did  happen 
at  a  rime,  in  the  wake  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
when  instruments  were  subject  to  rough  han- 
dling. The  "violin  hunter"  Luigi  Tarisio — himself 
in  large  part  responsible  for  the  rediscovery  of 
the  "Cremonese"  masters — was  said  to  have 
w  alked  into  Paris  with  his  collection  in  a  sack.  He 
had  acquired  his  treasures  in  the  north  of  Italy  by 
just  such  wayward  and  wayside  encounter,  find- 
ing instruments  in  attics  and  church  basements 
and  the  backs  of  barns. 

So  the  Hill  brothers'  anecdote  should  be  tak- 
en with  a  grain,  if  not  fistful,  of  salt.  By  contrast, 
the  certificate  of  authenticity  issued  by  the  firm 
of  Hamma  &  Co.,  Stuttgart,  on  June  19,  1949, 
rings  with  unstinting  praise.  From  the  Stanlein 
family  the  cello  would  appear  to  have  been  sold 
to  Paul  Grtimmer  of  the  Busch  Quartet,  who  sold 
it  to  the  Talbots,  from  whom  in  turn  Greenhouse 
acquired  it  in  1958.  The  certificate  has  pho- 
tographs of  the  top,  the  back,  the  scroll,  and  then 
a  descriprion  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  "echt 
unci  zusammen  gehorend"  instrument,  the  "Violin- 
cello  mit  Origmahettei.  Anionim  StraAiuarius  Cre- 
mima  1 707  "  That  "dilapidated  state"  of  which  the 
Hills  complain  is  gainsaid  by  the  German  firm, 
which  writes:  "In  all  its  essential  parts  a  very  im- 
pressive work  of  this  master;  it  is  authentic  and 
belongs  together . . ." 

Still,  not  all  Stradivari's  creations  are  equally 
achieved.  They  were  fashioned  by  hand  and  piece 
by  piece  and  with  slight  variations  in  wood  and 
color  and  shape.  Little  adjustments  of  size  and 
proportion  loom  large  in  terms  of  acoustics;  some 
instruments  are  forgiving  and  mellow,  others  harsh 
and  stern.  From  1680  to  1700  the  luthier  pro- 


duced at  least  thirty  violoncellos,  of  which  twe 
ty-one  survive,  and  they  are  without  exceptiJ 
built  of  a  large  size  (nearly  32  inches  long,  of  A 
average,  as  opposed  to  291/2).  Acoustically  the|: 
instruments  are  an  uneasy  cross  between  bass  \t 
ol  and  viola  da  gamba,  and  for  seven  years  tlt| 
workshop  produced  no  documented  cellos.  Tht^i 
emerged  the  "great  period" — a  designation  co 
monly  attested  to — from  1707  to  1720. 

The  Stanlein  comes  from  the  first  year  of  t 
resumed  production,  and  thereafter  the  patted, 
stayed  fixed.  The  interval  between  1700  and  Yl\ 
is  therefore  a  telling  time,  and  what  we  think 
as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  violoncello  production  laa 
ed  thirteen  years.  By  1720  the  master's  hand  bl 
gan  to  shake  or  at  any  rate  tremble  a  little,  and-- 
with  some  exceptions — the  work  thereaff 
registers  decline.  His  masterpieces  of  the  "great  pi 
riod"  include  such  other  violoncellos  as  the  B& 
ta,  the  Castelbarco,  the  Davidoff,  the  Duport,  tl : 
Gore-Booth,  and  the  Piatti.  Often  these  we | 
named  for  the  aristocrats  who  commissioned  the; 
or  the  musicians  who  perfonned  on  them.  At  ot 
er  times  they  were  named  for  distinguishing  cha 
acteristics — as  in  instruments  called  the  "blond 
(referring  to  varnish  color,  since  the  characteri 
tic  Strad  varnish  of  the  period  is  a  deep  reddis!: 
brown)  and  (his  last  violin)  the  "Swan." 

Here  again  is  Bernard  Greenhouse  speakiit 
of  his  instrument:  "The  changes  in  the  color  j 
sound  cannot  be  equaled.  Color  of  sound  is  prl 
duced  on  an  instrument  in  three  manners;  the; 
are  three  elements  to  this,  just  as  there  are  thra 
primary  colors  in  the  painter's  palette.  We  haAj 
the  ability  to  place  the  bow  closer  to  the  bridfi 
or  to  the  fingerboard,  and  that  produces  a  pa 
ticular  sound.  In  addition  we  have  the  speed 
the  bow,  and  the  speed  of  the  bow  produces  mo 
sound  without  added  pressure.  That's  the  secor 
primary  color,  and  the  third  is  the  amount  of  e 
fort  we  put  into  the  bow.  With  those  three  prima ' 
colors  we  can  produce  an  enormous  variety 
sound — analogous,  again,  to  what 

a        painter  does  with  the  palette." 

A  m.  nd  this  is  the  heart  of  the  matter,  the  co". 
of  the  restorer's  challenge.  Since  Greenhouse  J 
completely  pleased  with  the  "palette"  of  the  cej 
lo,  any  change  in  color  must  be  by  definition  f<; 
the  worse.  It's  not  so  much  a  question  of  leavirn 
well  enough  alone  as  of  separating  out  and  prq 
tecting  what  cannot  be  improved. 

The  luthier  is  conscious  of  this  issue  and  tl 
exacting  intensity  of  his  client,  and  the  two  of  ther 
consult  on  what  can  and  cannot  be  done,  fi . 
some  point,  for  instance  (most  probably  in  the  lai; 
eighteenth  century),  a  workman  cut  away  a  re; 
section  of  the  scroll  so  as  to  gain  easy  access  tj 
the  peg- wound  strings.  Morel  could  plausibly  ha\! 
filled  in  the  wood  and  reconstructed  the  scroll 
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ltWep  it  this  has  become  a  "signature"  feature  ol  the 
"'; -llo,  and  the  two  men  opted  for  consistency. 
:j|I.x>,  the  brandy  spill  that  marred  the  varnish  ol 
"Hlie  back  has  been  reduced  bin  retained;  it's  p; i r t 
wv;  the  Stanlein  lore,  and  traces  of  that  bubbling 
'^indiscretion — an  admirer  of  Paganini  perhaps,  a 
'^er  overing  lover  of  the  Countess? — have  been  kepi . 
The  neck  itself  has  been  replaced  since  Stradi- 
vari's time,  and  therefore,  though  exact,  the  aci 
A  substitution  need  not  be  exacting.  I~he  fin- 
. erboard  glued  to  the  neck  is  fashioned  out  of 
'^Ibony;  the  wood  of  the  neck  is  maple  and 
^lubbed  with  oil  rather  than  varnished — must  be 
Contrasted  to  the  color  of  the  instrument  as  such. 
^e'fi  his  country  property  Morel  keeps  a  barn  full  of 
™j'vood,  and  with  barely  concealed  excitemeni  he 
^"ifiows  me  a  segment  of  old  maple  purchased  in 
"n  'Vance  some  thirty  years  before.  "Last  weekend  in 
™  he  country  1  looked  for  pieces  I  might  use  and  I 
w  ound — discovered  again,  in  my  attic — a  piece  of 
wei|ivood  from  the  workshop  of  Vuillaume.  It  was 
:  ut  quite  thick  and  came  from  the  stock  of  my 
""■grandfather's  shop;  my  grandfather,  at  the  turn  of 
'he  century,  was  dealing  in  wood  for  all  the  vio 
.in  makers  of  France.  This  piece  is  definitely  fr<  »m 
vuillaume,  because  my  grandfather  stamped  his 
wood  with  the  initials  PM.  This  was  cut  with  a 
circular  saw — you  can  see  n  on  the  gram,  the 
'""maillc — because  they  used  hydraulic  power  and 
[ (electricity  had  not  yet  been  invented." 
P[<     So  the  reconstructed  neck  brings  this  wheel  full 
M circle:  in  the  mid-1800s  Paganini  sells  the  in 
:rstrument  to  Jean-Baptiste  Vuillaume,  and  .it  the 
n  turn  of  the  millennium  a  French  luthier  restores 
™Bit  with  wood  from  Vuillaume's  private  stock. 
13  What  we  have  here — sent  south  from  Paris  to 
•!  Marseilles,  then  shipped  to  New  York  and  stored 
r  in  an  upstate  barn  until  retrieved  by  Morel    is  a 
n  piece  of  maple  trimmed  to  shape  and  conjoined 
c  to  an  instrument  built  in  Cremona:  a  constancy 
131  in  change. 

To  restore  the  Stanlein  so  that  it  mighl  seem 
brand  new  would  be  to  deny  its  history,  and  this 
has  been  the  operational  dynamic  from  the  start. 
It's  not  unlike  the  problem  posed  by  restoration 
of  a  famed  work  of  visual  art.  Michelangelo's  Sis- 
M  tine  ceiling — to  take  just  one  example-  -aroused 
«  disapproval  when  cleaned  too  thoroughly.  A  prin- 
cipal measure  of  any  such  instrument's  value,  in- 
deed, is  how  much  original  varnish  remains  m 
'  tact;  there's  a  quasi-pietistic  faith  in  the  properties 
of  Stradivari's  "secret"  formula  as  an  ingredient  of 
sound.  Greenhouse  remembers  the  excitement 
aj  with  which  Fernando  Sacconi  informed  him,  up- 
on first  encounter  with  the  instrument,  "1  here's 
enough  varnish  on  this  cello,  original  varnish,  to 
have  made  three  or  four  violins!" 

So  where  Morel  replaces  the  wood  he  mutates 
antiquity,  replicating  the  grain  of  the  spruce  by 
brushstroke  (having  copied  the  "original"  on  trac- 
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year  and  instrument  to  instrument — two,  four, 
six  million  are  being  bruited  now  as  sums — while 
the  graph's  curve  points  constantly  up. 

Consider  this  trajectory  of  purchase  recorded 
by  the  1  [ills: 

A  violoncello  dated  1 7  30,  the  property  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Greaves,  was  ottered  for  sale  by  auction  at 
Messrs.  Phillips'.  It  was  brought  in,  and  subsequently 
sold  in  1866  to  W.  E.  Hill,  who  res.  .Id  it  for  £230  to 
Mr.  Frederick  Pawle.  Purchased  back  in  1877  lor 
£380,  and  resold  to  Mr.  Edward  Hennell  in  1878  for 


£500.  Again  repurchased  in  1880  for  £475,  and  sold 
a  few  months  later  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Meier  tor  £525. 
The  instrument  now  migrated  to  Paris,  and  was 
there  bought  in  1882  from  MM.  Gand  6k  Bernardel 
freres  tor  £600  by  Mr.  David  Johnson,  and  brought 
back  to  England,  to  be  once  again  purchased  by  our 
firm  in  1885  for  £650. 

Although  these  amounts  now  seem  laughably 
small,  it's  important  to  note  the  regularity  with 
which  the  instrument  was  purchased;  only  once 
did  it  register  a  small  decline — of  twenty-five 
pounds — and  in  the  course  of  nineteen  years  its 
value  nearly  trebled.  That  exponential  pattern  of 
increase  remains  the  case  today.  Stradivari  pro- 
duced only  two  known  guitars,  twelve  violas,  and 
a  few  dozen  cellos  but  hundreds  of  violins,  and  val- 
ue is  of  course  proportionate  to  scarcity.  While  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  still  obtains, 
r~m~~y      the  price  will  continue  to  grow. 

M.  he  restoration  has  been  estimated  to  take  six 
months,  but  by  March  1999  it's  clear  that  all 


hope  of  completion  by  summer  will  have  be<j. 
wishful  thinking.  As  the  months  wear  on,  Moil 
begins  to  allocate  his  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
r  I  is'  project;  no  phone  rings  in  the  weekend  officj 
no  customer  approaches.  When  employed  I 
Wurlitzer  or- Jacques  Francais  the  luthier  could  il 
nore  matters  of  administration  and  a  halans 
sheet;  now,  as  his  own  proprietor,  he  has  to  p 
attention.  Where  once  the  work  could  be  unii 
terrupted,  there  now  are  the  issues  of  getting  ar 
spending,  and  his  profit  margin  as  a  dealer  is  f 
larger  than  as  a  restorer.  In  the  former  instant  >.  : 
the  sums  can  reach  hundreds  of  thousands  of  del 
lars,  in  the  latter  tens,  so  his  concentration  is  d| 
vided  and  his  energy  reduced. 

"It  may  surprise  you,"  he  says,  "but  when) 
wake  up  at  night  I  ask  myself  what  I'm  going  ij 
do,  and  then  I  make  my  plan.  When  1  was  youi 
I'd  make  my  plan,  I'd  tell  myself  I'm  going  to  ci 
this,  this,  mis,  and  no  matter  how  long  it  wou| 
take  I  would  finish  it.  Today  if  I  do  two  thirds 
wh.it  I've  planned  I'm  very  pleased  with  myse 
because  my  head  is  getting  ahead  of  my  physiqu 
When  I  come  home  at  the  end  of  the  day  nj 
eyes  tear.  I  try  to  watch  a  little  bit  of  the  news,  are 
I  can't  even  do  that,  because  it's  very  tiring.  Who 
you  work  all  day  with  a  magnifying  glass  it's  veil 
very  tiring,  because  the  focus  shifts.  For  instanc.;. 
when  I  paint  these  grains  here,  I  work  very  clos| 
sometimes  so  close  that  I  cut  the  end  of  my  brusi 
because  it  touches  my  magnifying  glass,  but  rr| 
hands  are  still  steady,  thank  God.  I  keep  sayinj 
if  my  eyes  were  as  good  as  my  hands  I  would  stii 
work  like  when  I  was  thirty.  But  in  this  class  (j 
restoration  it's  the  last  one  I  can  do." 

At  eighty-four,  Greenhouse  has  grown  sleep) 
less  also.  "During  many  hours  awake  in  the  night, 
he  says,  "and  even  in  my  dreams  I've  though 
about  the  instrument;  when  1  first  saw  it  in  its  di: 
mantled  form — lying  on  the  bench  in  pieces — 1 
stroked  the  ribs,  almost  as  though  it  was  a  bod, 
a  living  thing.  I've  traveled  the  world  with  thf, 
instrument;  it's  been  my  companion  for  ford 
years.  It  was  my  career,  my  friend. 

"Of  course  I  did  have  moments  when  I  though 
that,  in  this  last  period  of  my  life,  I  could  simpij 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  playing  the  instrumen 
of  keeping  it  at  hand.  I  have  to  fight  to  keep  awaji 
from  the  telephone;  my  instinct  is  to  call  Reni| 
every  day  and  say,  'Hey,  did  you  do  anything,  hs 
anything  happened  today?'  But  each  time,  I  re 
mind  myself  that  things  should  be  done  to  the  in, 
strument,  they  should  have  been  done  before  ml 
time,  and  I  thought  I  owed  a  debt  to  the  cellc 
I  thought  that  it  had  done  its  service  fc 

I me,  I  owed  a  service  to  it." 
n  fairy  tales  all  things  may  be  restored.  Tha 
which  disappeared  is  found  and  that  which  wa 
hidden  is  revealed.  The  crone  transforms  hersel!; 
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^'rto  a  princess  when  kissed  by  a  sufficient  prince; 
Motive  old  grow  young  and  fair  and  unblemished 
^Wid  supple  once  more.  To  imagine  the  Countess 
,ft%  Stanlein  first  played  is  to  people  the  candlelit 
"^nll  with  an  audience:  stiff-backed  gentlemen 
;'%:wigged  and  bright-eyed  ladies  whispering 
n--»:hind  their  fluttered  fans.  The  shade  of  Niccolo 
P^iganini  hovers  nearby  somewhere,  elongated, 
jnirfnssionate,  and  bent  above  the  bow.  Or  earlier — 
'Wilerighi,  and  those  who  came  to  visit  the  maker 
::,Wmself  in  Cremona — the  ones  who  came  to  pur- 
dnt*:">ase  or  lodge  an  order  or  perhaps  apprentice  to 
j,l  le   trade.   Who   knows   what  Greenhouse 
1  ^ :  reamed  the  day  he  shut  his  eyes  and  saw  himself 
*youth  once  more,  agile,  in  the  Pyrenees  and 
:arning  from  Casals? 

In  such  a  dream  a  cello  floats  upon  the  per- 
.imed  air.  Ethereal,  corporeal,  it  is  the  shape  and 
ery  contour  of  encapsulated  sound.  Its  archings 
re  perfectly  rounded  and  smooth;  its  varnish 
'  learns;  the  purtling  lends  a  definition  and  a  dark- 
W iess  to  the  edge.  From  volute  scroll  to  seamless 
ib,  the  pattern  of  the  wood  itself  is  intrinsicate 
vith  melody,  suggestive  of  a  promised  plenitude: 
«  ;et  resonant,  yet  mute. 

On  Tuesday,  May  23,  2000,  Greenhouse  trav- 
i«\ :ls  once  more  to  New  York.  Morel  has  spent  the 
'Mveekend  readying  the  cello  tor  delivery— 
R  eturning  the  strings  he  removed  in  1998,  mak- 
msl  ng  adjustments  to  the  sound  post  and  to  his 
lewly  cut  bridge.  He  has  prepared  for  this  trans- 
er  carefully,  stage-managing  it  to  the  last  detail: 
in  impresario.  It  is  eleven  o'clock.  The  musi- 
cian, arriving,  palpably  nervous,  says,  "I  have 
Jreamed  of  this  moment.  I  can't  wait  to  see  it. 
First  I  want  to  see  it  and  then  hold  it  and  then 
touch  the  bow  to  the  strings.  But  before  that  I 
J  have  to  warm  up." 

Morel  conducts  him  to  a  secondary  office  and 
produces  a  Stradivarius  that  was  built  with  a  flat 
back.  "It's  one  of  two  Stradivari  built  where  he 
tried  out  a  flat  back,"  he  says.  "But  this  one  i*.  cut 
down,  its  back  is  not  original.  You  can  buy  it  if  you 
wish  .  .  ."  The  sound  of  this  cello  is  muted  and 
nasal,  but  Greenhouse  plays  it  nevertheless,  ten- 
tative at  first:  he  is  wondering,  he  tells  me,  if  his 
own  Strad's  tone  will  have  changed.  "My  fingers 
feel  like  sausages,"  he  says. 

After  some  time  Morel  reappears.  "Are  we 
ready,  Maestro'" 

In  the  large  room  at  the  atelier's  rear  there  are 
signed  photographs  of  Pablo  Casals  and  Mischa 
Elman  and  Isaac  Stern  and  photographs  of  Albert 
Einstein  and  Fritz  Kreisler.  Cello  cases  range  like 
sentries  at  attention  down  the  wall.  Morel  has 
placed  a  solid  chair  tor  the  performer  to  sit  on  and, 
at  the  room's  far  end — some  twenty  feet  distant, 
his  back  to  the  window — a  second  chair  where  he 
himself  will  listen  in  order  to  gauge  projection. 
"All  I  did,"  he  tells  me,  smiling,  "was  change  the 
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strings.  It  has  taken  me  two  years  because  I  am 
very  slow." 

We  laugh.  Greenhouse  is  wearing  glasses  Like 
a  father  with  a  newborn  child  or  a  husband  with 
a  long-lost  bride,  he  receives  the  cello,  embrac- 
ing it,  cradling  u  tenderly.  He  stares  at  the  ribs, 
the  front,  the  back,  then  turns  the  instalment  up- 
side down  and  reverses  it  again.  He  traces  the 
edging,  the  purtling,  the  scroll.  "Oh,  Rene,"  he 
breathes.  "It's  beautiful.  Bravo!" 

At  length  he  starts  to  play  He  tries  the  open 
strings,  tries  fingerings,  tries  scales,  and  then 
searches  tor  "wolf"  notes- — those  places  where 
the  cello's  vibrations  might  clash  and  make  the 
sound  wobble  and  go  flat.  Instead,  in  the  echoing 
space  of  this  room,  the  sound  is  pure,  powerful, 
bright.  "The  voice,"  says  the  musician,  "it's  just 
what  I  remember — what  I've  been  hearing  in  my 
head.  Exactly  how  she  sang  before." 

In  a  week  or  a  month  or  a  year,  perhaps,  Morel 
w  ill  make  adjustments — but  not  now,  not  today. 
"There's  nothing  to  adjust,"  the  men  agree. 

Then  there  is  lunch.  This  is  a  celebration,  and 
we  walk  to  a  French  restaurant  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Emmanuel  Gradoux-Matt  joins  the  party, 
and  the  tour  of  us  order  champagne.  "Ah/  die 
Musik,"  I  offer,  and  Morel  and  Gradoux-Matt, 
clicking  glasses,  say,  "Same,"  and  Greenhouse 
says,  "Tchin-Tchin."  Close  attention  is  paid  to  the 
menu  and  then  to  the  prospect  of  food.  "But  the 
red  wine  with  the  entree,"  cautions  Morel.  "They 
serve  it  too  cold  here.  We  should  have  the  wait- 
er bring  it  already.  In  this  matter  they  are  not 
quite  correct.  It  has  to  be  chambree." 

1  ask  my  father-in-law  what  he  plans  to  do 
now. 

"I'm  going  to  put  my  cello  in  its  cast'  and  take 
a  taxi  to  the  airport  and  buy  it  a  ticket  and  car- 
ry it  home."  Greenhouse  raises  his  glass. 

"And  we  will  never  ever  be  separat- 

A  ed  again." 

A.  m.  t  2:30  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  June  1 , 
2000,  three  cellists  are  fondling  a  scroll.  The  cel- 
lo beneath  it  stands  mute.  "Sensuous,"  says  Yo-Yo 
Ma;  "Sensational,"  says  Ko  Iwasaki,  and  Bernard 
Greenhouse,  its  owner,  traces  the  instrument's 
neck.  "Sensuous,"  says  Ma  again,  and  smiles  and 
shuts  his  eyes. 

This  has  been  a  long  day.  The  week-long 
World  Cello  Congress  III  is  taking  place  in  Bal- 
timore, and  more  than  five  hundred  cellists  flock 
to  master  classes  and  panels  and  recitals  both  ex- 
haustive and  exhausting.  Wednesday's  program, 
for  example,  has  included  a  symposium  on  the 
Influence  of  Folk  Music  on  Cello  Literature,  a 
discussion  of  Cello  Music  from  China,  Music 
on  Jewish  Themes,  a  workshop  on  Ja:z  Impro- 
visation, a  film,  a  master  class  taught  collec- 
tively by  Janos  Starker,  the  honorary  president 


of  the  Congress,  and  Greenhouse,  its  artistic 
adviser. 

The  evening's  concert,  in  Joseph  Meyerhoff 
Symphony  Hall,  has  featured  two  young  musi- 
cians, Wendy  Warner — in  her  twenties — and 
the  teenage  Han-Na  Chang.  After  intermis- 
sion, and  to  thunderous  applause,  Yo-Yo  Ma 
and  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra  per- 
form a  new  composition,  "The  Six  Realms"  by 
Peter  Lieberson,  and  Tchaikovsky's  "Andante 
( lantabile  Op.  1 1."  Then  comes  the  usual  post- 
concert  line  ot  well-wishers  and  a  bus  trip  for 
un  ited  guests  to  a  reception  on  a  cruise  ship  in 
the  harbor.  The  bus  driver,  however,  gets  lost; 
the  ship  proves  difficult  to  find,  tucked  into  a 
dark  corner  of  the  marina,  and  by  the  time  the 
cruise  begins  it  is  well  past  midnight.  Dutifully, 
drinking  jug  wine  and  decaffeinated  coffee,  the 
cellists  and  their  sponsors  make  slow  circles  in 
the  harbor  while  the  engines  thrum  and  mutter 
and  the  lights  over  Baltimore  dim. 

On  the  bus  trip  back  to  Towson  University, 
where  the  artists  have  been  lodged,  Greenhouse 
invites  Ma  to  look  at  the  cello.  Ma  is  gracious  and 
respectful  and,  it  seems,  indefatigable.  The  night 
before,  he  had  been  visiting  late  with  Starker; 
in  a  few  hours  he  must  leave  for  New  York.  But 
this  cello  commands  his  attention,  and  he  and  Ko 
hvasaki  appear  in  Greenhouse's  suite.  Ma  carries 
his  tailcoat  over  his  arm;  his  dress  shirt  and  black 
tie  seem  casual  now,  and  he's  sweating  lightly  in 
the  late-spring  heat.  With  a  flourish,  unlocking 
its  case,  the  elder  man  produces  his  reclaimed 
"Paganini  Strad." 

"Beau!  iful,"  says  Ma. 

"Sensational,"  Iwasaki  repeats. 

"Here."  Greenhouse  proffers  a  bow. 

The  virtuoso  demurs.  Shaking  his  head,  eyes 
narrowed  behind  wire-rimmed  glasses,  Ma  stud- 
ies the  cello  front  and  back,  then  plucks  the 
strings  and  commences  to  play  pizzicato. 
Iwasaki  claps.  After  some  time  Ma  takes  the 
bow  and — "Noodle  a  little,"  Greenhouse 
urges — plays  a  few  notes  lightly,  dreamily,  so  as 
not  in  wake  the  sleeping  guests.  I  ask  him  what 
he's  hunting,  what  he  listens  for,  and  he  says: 
the  things  it's  easy  to  do,  the  things  that  are 
hard.  It  is  three  o'clock  by  now,  and  the  men 
forget  their  resolution  to  be  circumspect.  "You 
should  hear  it,"  Greenhouse  says.  "Full-throat- 
ed, down  by  the  bridge." 

Iwasaki  excuses  himself  and  collects  his  own 
cello,  then  returns  to  the  room.  He  too  possess- 
es a  Strad,  dated  1727,  but  this  is  a  copy  of  the 
one  he  left  at  home — one  of  six  made  by  a 
luthier  up  in  Michigan — and  the  men  measure 
proportion,  dimension,  comparing  instruments. 
They  talk  of  other  cellos,  other  makers,  other 
performers.  What  they  do  not  talk  about  is 
price.  Yo-Yo  Ma  keeps  caressing  the  Stanlein's 


scroll,  and  when  I  ask  him  what's  the  word 
what  this  instrument  possesses, 

\says,  "Gravitas." 
t  the  conference  on  Thursday  mornij 
Rene  Morel  gives  a  speech,  discussing  the  tec 
nique  of  instrument  making  and  repair,  its  cht 
lenges,  its  history.  "I  believe  a  lecture  should  be  li1:' 
a  woman's  skirt,"  he  jokes.  "Long  enough  to  coy 
er  the  subject,  short  enough  to  keep  it  interesting 
The  audience  laughs.  Then  he  discourses  on  ti| 
physics  of  sound,  the  general  problems  of  restor! 
tion,  and  "Cello  Making  for  Today's  Virtuoso.' 

Each  day  in  the  hotel  suite  he  and  Greenhoui 
have  been  "fiddling"  with  the  Stanlein's  sour 
post,  shifting  its  position  so  as  to  apply  greater  ! 
less  pressure  to  the  top.  Since  he  wants  a  setup  wi 
which  he  is  familiar,  Greenhouse  shifts  bridges 
well,  first  trying  the  original  Sacconi  bridge,  th 
the  one  Marten  Cornelissen  cut  for  his  own  co; 
of  the  instrument.  "It  doesn't  fit,"  protests  tl 
luthier.  "You  can  put  a  dime  under  its  feet.  It's 
good  bridge,  I'm  not  saying  anything  against  tl 
bridge — but  not  for  this  cello,"  he  says. 

Greenhouse  is  unconvinced.  "The  strings  • 
too  high  with  the  one  that  you  cut  for  me.  Y<j 
listen  to  it  in  this  room,  your  ears  are  exceller 
of  course,  I  trust  them  absolutely,  but  Vm  the  oi 
who  plays.  And  it's  too  hard  with  this  bridge.' 

"But  that  will  change,"  Morel  repeats.  "Tl 
top  has  been  lying  alone  for  a  year  and  a  ha 
it  will  need  to  be  adjusted.  A  month  from  no 
Maitre,  you  bring  it  back  to  the  shop.  Ar 
then" — he  spreads  his  hands — "we  will  st 
what  we  hear." 

What  they  see  and  hear  in  Meyerhc; 
Symphony  Hall,  on  the  Congress's  final  afte] 
noon,  is  the  refurbished  instrument,  its  sour 
resplendent  now.  As  Greenhouse  comes  c 
stage  two  hundted  cellists  stamp  their  feet  in  j 
clrumroll  of  appreciation  for  their  "artist 
adviser."  This  will  be  his  first  appearance  in  tf 
full  space  of  the  concert  hall,  the  first  time  tlj 
cello  "sounds  out."  He  plays  the  solo  in  "Song  > 
the  Birds" — a  Catalan  folk  song  transcribed  fo 
the  cello  by  Pablo  Casals.  '"I  have  perform^ 
it,'"  Greenhouse  says  his  teacher  told  him 
"'hundreds,  hundreds  of  times.'" 

It's  a  simple  melody,  an  evocation  of  bird  cal  l 
and  flight,  an  easy  line  to  play  and  difficult  t] 
master.  This  is  mastery.  Greenhouse  has  his  ey<> 
half  shut,  his  old  head  bending  heavily,  his  fe< 
and  hands  and  body  engaged,  his  cello  in  h 
arms.  Behind  him  rank  upon  rank  of  cellists  li 
ten  and  respond.  "There  were  tears  in  our  eyes, 
says  Llufs  Claret,  himself  a  Catalan.  "There  weij 
many  of  us  crying." 

The  audience  erupts.  Greenhouse  rises,  bowj 
accepts  flowers.  "He  has  moved  beyond  music 
the  man  beside  me  says,  standing. 
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SHOALS  OF  TIME 

Are  we  witnessing  the  extinction  of  the  world's  coral  reels.' 

By  Julia  Whitty 


x, 


ay  we  ve  been  observing  the  surgeon- 
fish,  which  the  Tahitians  call  maroa  and  the 
French  call  chirurgieri  :chrc.  streaming  i  iver  the  i  nit- 
er-reef slopes  in  tightly  knit  single  hies.  Now,  in 
the  final  h<  >ur  <  if  daylight ,  set  ires  i  >t  these  fish  meet 
and  coalesce  into  banners  of  yellow-and-hlue, 
tl  iwing  gaudily  i  iver  the  contours  of  the  o  iral  to- 
ward the  edge  of  Tiputa  Pass,  Here  the  mission 
i  if  the  hsh  unfi  ilds  as 
they  bunch  into  ag- 
itated C  r<  iwds  of  ten 
or  twenty  individu- 
als, the  groups  rising  '  V 
above   the  reefs, 
swarming  and  butting 
one  another  in  a 
chaos  of  seem  ing 
crt  iss-purposes. 

Stimulated  by  the 
onset  of  a  moonless 
night  in  the  South 
Pacific,  the  surget  >n- 
tisb  cluster,  rise, 
bump,  then  drop 
back  to  the  reel,  dis- 
perse, circle,  regn  nip, 
rise  again.  A  dt  izen 
times  they  practice, 
each  round  taking 
them  higher  int<  >  the 
water  column,  far- 
ther from  the  safety 
of  the  coral.  Finally 
the  ti ireplay  culmi- 

nates  in  what  scientists  call  spawning  and  what  the 
French  divers  I'm  with  charmingly  refer  to  as 
lovemaking.  A  pair  of  surgeonfish  detach  from 
the  crowd  and  explode  upward  in  an  impossibly 
fast  arc,  at  the  apex  of  which  the  pair  eject  their 
sperm  and  eggs  into  the  open  water  in  a  burst  of 
milky  smoke.  The  two  hsh  never  break  stride, 


shi  k  >ting  back  down  to  the  reel  at  speeds  near  I  \  i  in 
recordable  by  the  human  eye.  ( )ther  pairs  follow. 
Meanwhile  the  ejaculated  while  putt  halls  hang  in 
the  w  ater,  seemingly  st  ill  but  in  fact  riotously  mo- 
bilized as  the  chemistry  of  conception  begins, 
sperm  seeking  eggs  with  only  a  moment  for  the  mi- 
cro-journey to  succeed  before  the  gametes  are 
caught  up  in  the  monstrous  outfit  >w  c  >t  w  ater  fn  'in 

Tiputa  bass  and  car- 
ried i  nit  ti )  sea. 

i\b >ti iring  back  to 
land,  against  a  sunset 
as  s,  .ft  and  mutable 
as  a  w.i ten  •  '1'  >r,  we 
reach  the  dock  and 
begin  ti  i  disassemble 
and  rinse  i  air  gear. 
My  fellow  divers 
have  blissful  expres- 
sii  ms  i  m  their  faces. 
It's  always  this  way. 
li  doesn't  matter 
w  ho  they  are,  or  the 
l>  u  at  ii  in  i  if  the  reef; 
bill  in  this  case,  to- 
day, as  we  return 
lii  mi  7  iputa  bass  ai 
Rangiroa  Atoll  in 
French  Polynesia, 
I  be  I. ii  es  are  I  lu  ise  i  'I 
i  wi  >  \  i  King  Frenc  1 1  - 
men.  both  guide 
here  protessit>nally, 
spending  nearly  a 
maji  >rit)  i  'I  i heir  li\  es  underwater,  ll  anyt  me  wt  mid 
be  jaded  it  would  nghtfnlh  be  them,  but  quite  the 
i  ipp<  isite  has  happened.  1  lie  reel  has  caught  these 
tough  young  nu  n  in  its  spell  and  rendered  them, 
tor  this  moment,  as  heat ifii  as  angels. 

It's  ran  in  I  lie  wild  to  see  what  is  essentially  i  be 
moii i ei ii  i  :  .  onccption.  Yet  what  we  sa\  about  it 
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is  trivial.  Incroyable,  eh?  Formidable.  Still,  the 
mood  is  joyful  and  relieved,  as  it  we've  conquered 
si  Hue  summit  and  survived.  The  French  divers 
are  happy  that  their  day's  work  went  well  and 
they  were  .ihle  to  show  me  tins  secret.  I'm  pleased 
that  I'll  have  it  to  write  ahout.  Back  in  my  bun- 
galow I  check  my  underwater  slate,  anxious  to 
transcribe  its  notes  into  my  journal,  then  laugh 
to  discover  thai  there's  only  a  single  exclama- 
i  n  hi  pt  nut  marked  on  if. 

Such  is  the  paradox  ot  the  reel:  a  world  that  feels 
purely  and  extravagantly  sensual  yet,  in  reality, 
happens  mostly  outside  our  ow  n  sensory  realm. 
Designed  tor  the  land,  we  smell  nothing  under- 
water, taste  i  mly  the  metallic  twang  ot  compressed 
air,  see  poorly,  and  are  reduced  to  nondirection- 
al  hearing;  in  effect,  w  e're  disabled.  Nor  can  we 
talk.  Without  language,  I  believe  that  human 
divers  revert  to  an  older  state  ot  mind  in  which 
thoughts  are  processed  n<  mverbally.  S<  >  the  dive 
you've  just  made  tends  to  be  fell  rather  than  ac- 
curately re- 
membered, 
and  the  little 
plastic  slate 
that  you've 
dutifully  ear- 
ned underwa- 
ter with  you 
for  note-tak- 
ing reveals  <  in- 
ly eh  h  idles  i  >r 
strange  hien  >- 
glyphs,  made 
m<  >re  difficult 
to  decipher  by 
the  fat  t  that 
the  pencil 

marks  (supposedly  erasable  by  scrubbing  with 
beach  sand)  newer  really  do  come  clean,  leaving 
you  to  contend  with  the  ghostly  outlines  ol  all 
your  previous,  equally  enigmatic  dives.  This  is 
the  struggle,  or  at  least  my  struggle,  working  un- 
derwater: how  to  comprehend  and  then  trans- 
late the  otherworldly  marvels  to  the 
world  ti  ipside. 


renc  h  I\  ilynesia,  which  includes  Tab  it  1,  com- 
prises more  than  one  hundred  islands  sorted  in- 
t<  i  five  archipelagoes  that  taken  together  cover  an 
area  of  the  South  Pacific  larger  than  Western 
Europe.  Rangiroa,  part  of  the  Tuamotu  Archi- 
pelago, is  the  second-largest  atoll  on  earth,  en- 
closing a  400-square-mile  lagoon  within  a  bracelet 
i  it  li  iw,  sandy  islands  called  motifs.  Because  of  its 
geography,  Rangiroa  has  one  of  the  most  dy- 
namic reel  systems  anywhere. 

Only  two  navigable  passes  pierce  its  48-mile  cir- 
clet, and  so  the  changing  of  the  tides  produces  an 
extraordinary  phenomenon  of  pressures  and  coun- 
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terpressures  as  sea  water  pours  into  the  lagoon  ii 
rapidly  escapes  it.  At  these  times  Tiputa  Pass  .3 
transformed  into  a  maelstrom,  inflow  and  oi.- 
flow  colliding  in  15-foot-high  standing  wavjlj 
which  spin  off  w  hirlpools  that  appear  underway 
as  snaky  tornadoes  of  blinding  sediment.  T; 
French  call  this  phenomenon  the  mascaret,  and  a 
surgeonfish  use  its  power  to  launch  their  fertili:  1 
eggs,  the  zygotes,  on  the  first  stage  ot  their  1,3 
journey. 

No  human  diver  can  survive  immersion  into  t.: 
mascaret,  so  we  dive  at  its  edges,  where  the  nol 
of  the  riptide  rumbles  beneath  the  brighter  sour- 
track  of  the  sea,  the  snapping,  clicking,  raspii 
buzzing,  squealing,  and  grunting  ot  fish,  shriiri 
c  lams,  and  corals  at  work.  For  these  creatures,  t| 
waxing  and  waning  of  the  mascaret  is  an  extern! 
force  akin  to  a  respiratory  system,  an  enormous  s 
of  oceanic  lungs  that  tour  times  a  day  take  a  migr 
inhale,  hold  il  briefly  in  the  slack  tide,  then  tele; 
it  again  in  a  rush  <  it  exhalation.  In  this  way  the  s  i 
is  enriched:  huge  loads  of  organic  matter  empt 
ing  out  of  the  lagoon  to  nourish  the  outer  \\ 
slopes,  immeasurable  quantities  of  clear  wal 
from  the  open  sea  rushing  back  to  refresh  it. 

^  arm  1  lubert  is  guiding  the  way.  I've  work, 
with  him  in  years  past  and  am  familiar  with  l' 
yogilike  presence  underwater.  Simply  put,  In 
the  best  diver  I've  ever  seen — a  complete  contr; 
to  his  topside  persona,  which  tends  toward  fidge 
boredom,  chain-smoking,  and  amusing  himst 
with  incomprehensibly  profane  and  colloqui 
French  jokes.  But  down  here  he's  a  master,  bread 
ing  so  rarely,  so  delicately,  that  fish  sidle  up  to  hi 
as  it  he  were  not  like  the  rest  of  us  intruders  fro 
another  world.  1  believe  I  understand  his  secre 
total  compliance  with  the  environment.  Rath 
than  challenge  the  currents,  he  remains  still,  u 
ing  the  minimum  angulation  of  body  or  tins  i 
move.  Even  so,  w  hen  I  surreptitiously  check  fl 
air  gauge  on  his  tank  at  the  end  of  several  dive 
I'm  stunned  to  see  that  he  doesn't  consun 
enough  air  to  sustain  human  life. 

Tins  morning  we  descend  through  a  tight 
packed  shoal  ol  sea  bream,  or  perche  d'or,  wl 
rest  in  the  shade  cast  by  our  Zodiak,  then  dow 
beyond  them,  through  a  phalanx  of  batfish,  stee 
and  triangular  as  am  >w  heads.  Yann  drifts  i  >tt  t<  >  n 
left,  light  as  a  falling  leaf,  through  the  center  of 
silvery  c  yc  l<  me,  tin  tusands  of  barracuda  riding  or 
am  ither's  tails  in  a  lazy  v<  irtex  of  their  <  iwn  mal 
ing.  Far  below  ,  the  coral  appears,  mottling  tk 
sandy  bottom  in  deepening  shades  of  blue.  Larj. 
animah  drift  over  it:  a  manta  ray  sailing  the  edg 
of  the  current;  ghostly  schools  of  gray  reef  sharl 
drifting  in  a  slate  of  near  sleep,  hundreds  ol  thei 
packed  shoulder  to  shoulder,  shoaling  like  lowl 
sardines.  This  is  their  chief  defense  against  eve 
larger  predators  such  as  great  hammerhead  or  tigt 
sharks. 


PhoMKr.iph  f  f>-"  "I  1   Hilsil  | 


One  i 'I  the  effects  <  >l  the  mascara  is  to  telesci  ipe 
ii  bitats  inside  Tiputa  Pass  so  tli.n  the  creatures 
t  the  deep  c<  ime  here  and  mingle  . 1 1 «  mgside  the- 
I;  of  the  shall  iws.  It's  ditticull  to  km  >w  where  ti  > 
i  ik:  to  focus  oul  to  the  depths,  where  the  big  an- 
v  als  dwell,  or  into  the  reel,  where  .1  metropolis 
.  small  life  e  lamhers  thn  nigh  skyscrapers  <  4  coral. 
^:casionally  something  demands  your  attention 
appearing  suddenly  fr<  nn  the  edges  1  >l  y<  wr  pe- 
bheral  vision.  A  white  trumpetfish  drifts  past, 
Qg,  narrow,  positivelv  un-tishlike.  It  travels  111 
:l  e  manner  of  its  species,  vertically  in  the  water, 
1  -ad  d«  mil,  large  eyes  circ  ling  an  nind  at  me,  n<  it 
armed  hut  likew  ise  interested.  We  study  each 
her. 

Suddenly  it  Hushes.  Bright  aquamarine  stains 
m,is  pale  head,  purple  blossoms  into  its  body.  It 
"  itrs  tn  a  stop  alongside  an  identically  colored 
11  ickdrop:  purple  coral  head  bedecked  with  a 
'  »ck  of  blue-green  chn >mis  fish.  There  it  hovers, 
i  mfident  in  its  masquerade,  awaiting  the  1  >pp<  >r- 
[""unity  tn  dart  in  and  with  a  jerk  of  its  tubular 
rei  )dy  vacuum  up  the  one  chromis  too  slow  ,  fool- 
1  h,  <  r  forgetful  t<  1  survive  this  day.  I  lie  on  the  hot- 
mi,  awaiting  the  outcome,  rolling  gently  back 
forth  in  the  surge  from  the  surface  .  .  .  until 
ami  appears,  silent  in  the  near  absence  of  his  scu- 
a  bubbles,  start  ling  me  with  a  touch  1  >n  my  arm 
nd  pointing  to  a  stonefish  the  sue  of  a  football 
-d  nly  a  few  inches  fn  im  my  knee.  It  takes  me  a  m<  1- 
lent  to  see  it:  a  strange,  nearly  invisible  c  reature 
lat  appears  exact Iv  like  an  algae-encrusted  piece 
t  coral  rubble.  Yet  rhis  fish  carries  enough  \  en- 
1  in  in  its  dorsal  spmes  to  kill  me.  Yann  pic  ks  up 
1  real  piece'  of  coral  rubble  and  places  it  gently  on 
;'  >p  of  the  stonefish,  then  points  again,  out  to 
"where  the  trumpetfish  is  drifting  off  with  the 
tail  ot  a  chromis  wrii»glinu  111  its 


T. 


1  hese  atolls  of  the  Tuamotu  Archipelago, 
ll!  rammed  with  the  tense  energies  1  if  life  and  death, 
re  the  end  products  of  tiny  coral  animals,  count- 
ess trillions  of  individuals,  most  no  bigger  than 
tints,  living  and  feeding,  reproducing  and  dying, 
1  aver  the  course  1  if  millii  >ns  <  >f  years.  Frenc  h  Pol\ 
1  kesia's  reefs  are  fi  irmed  in  c<  injunc  1  i<  >n  with  shield 
'  oleanoes  rising  fn  >m  hi  it  sp<  its  i  m  the  seatk  n  >r.  Yet 
ong  after  the  volcanoes  themselves  are  extinct, 
'liter  their  islands  hav  e  eroded  and  then  subsided 
aider  their  own  weight  back  into  the  sea,  the 
orals  remain  on  their  fossilized  flanks,  an  exo- 
ikeleton  1  if  s<  >rts,  In  ilding  up  all  that  remains  of  the 
and — the  ring  of  sandy  strips,  or  mottcs,  formed  b\ 
'  ive-borne  debris  tossed  upon  the  barrier  reef. 

Corals  are  among  the  simplest  of  invertebrate 
linimals,  composed  of  little  more  than  a  hollow 
ube,  the  gastric  cavity,  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of 
stinging  tentacles  with  which  they  capture  prey. 
Reef-building  corals  secrete  external  limestone 


skeletons  thccoralrock  pockmarked  with  tiny 
depressions  where  each  individual  animal  the 
polyp  -resides.  Related  polyps  are  connected  b\ 
living  tissue  through  which  they,  share  digested 
food.  (  feneration  aftei  generation  ol  new  corah 
gn >w  atop  the  limestone  skelc- 
ti  ins  1  if  dead  e  1  irals,  ill  1 1 1 1  a  reel  is 
fi  irmed.  All  hi  H  il'I  1  the  Lin  iw  1 1 1  is 
inc  remental,  less  than  1  me  inch 
per  year,  the  a  >K  >nies  can  live  .1 

I  In  msand  years  1  >r  im  ire.  Mea- 
surements ins,  mie  I  'ac  ific  at  nib 
slli  iw  the  skeletons  of  dead  corals 
slrelc  hing  nearlv  a  mile  belt  'W  the 
ll\  in 'j  reel 

I n  1  his  way,  wi  irking  ti  iget I ler, 
depositing  up  to  880  tons  of  lime- 
stone per  ac  re  per  year,  coral 
colonies  construct  the  largest  ar- 
chitecture on  the  planet.  .Aus- 
tralia's ( iieat  Barrier  Reef  has 
gn  iwn  ti  1  '-'2,000  square  miles,  big- 
ger 'ban  anything  humans  have 
ever  built.  Visible  from  space,  it 
has  ci  mceivably  already  int<  irmed 
distant,  alien  intelligences  that 
this  planet  harbors  life. 

Although  mam  of  the  6,000 
species  of  corals  and  anemones 
are  solitary  polyps,  or  colonies  of 
soli  ci  mils,  1  »r  tin  ise  that  build  flat 
c  ale  ium-carbonate  format  ions  in 
the  seemingly  inhospitable  wa- 
ters of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic, 
the  story  of  coral  reefs  occurs  in 

I I  ie  1  urn  >w  band  1  if  equati  irial  w  a- 
ter at  the  21C'  isotherm,  where 
the  delicate  balance'  between  sun- 
light, temperature,  salinity,  nu- 
trients, and  Liases  meets  the  ex- 
ae  t  ing  requirements  1  >t  the  tiny 
ci  1r.1l  animals. 

Part  of  the  corals'  finicky  needs 
Li  imes  from  the  I  ac  I  thai  I  hex 

rarely  1 1\  e-  alt  me.  I  Hiring  most 
dives,  as  you  drift  i  iver  landscapes 
of  hi  am,  elk  In  irn,  star,  and  fli  iwer 
corals,  you  se'e  only  1  he  skeletons 
of  the  animals.  The  polyps  1  heai  1- 
selves  are  dormant  and  retracted 
throughout  the  hours  of  sunshine 
while-  the  work  of  the  reef  is  ac- 
complished by  single-celled  plants,  the  micro- 
scopic dinoflagellates  known  as  :ooxanthellae 
that  live  within  each  coral  polyp.  Ordinarily, 
more  than  6.5  million  looxanthellae  inhabit  each 
square  inch  of  coral,  and  in  return  for  this  sate 
home  these  algae  contribute  the  by-products  of 
their  photosynthesis:  oxygen  for  the  corals'  res- 
piration, carbohydrates  lor  1  hear  food,  and  the  a  I 
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kalinity  necessary  for  the  animals  to  secrete  their 
aragonite  skeletons,  the  backbone  ot  the  reet  it- 
self. Incidentally,  the  zooxanthellae  are  also  the 
source  ot  the  corals'  brilliant  colors. 

The  results  of  this  marriage  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal are  phenomenal,  and  their  symbiosis  great- 
ly affects  the  nature  of  the  world's  oceans,  bind- 
ing up  roughly  halt  the  calcium  that  enters  the  sea 
each  year  and  then  depositing  (along  with  each 
atom  of  calcium)  a  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide, 
for  a  total  of  perhaps  1.5  trillion  pounds  ot  car- 
bon dioxide  per  year.  The  corals'  calcium  car- 
bonate production  (part  of  their  skeleton-build- 
ing) is  considered  a  likely  mediator  of  atmospheric 
CO:,  and  therefore  makes  this  collaboration  be- 
tween plant  and  animal  a  contributor  to  the  sta- 
bility of  our  atmosphere. 

Reefs  are  also  wellspnngs  ot  biodiversity.  De- 
spite their  small  range  (240,000  square  miles,  or 
only  0.1  percent  ot  the  earth's  surface),  the  reefs 
constructed  by  corals  and  their  zooxanthellae  are 
home  to  as  many  as  9  million  species  of  plants  and 
animals,  or  at  least  one  quarter  of  all  marine  lite. 
Yet  because  they  are  a  place  where  the  plant  and 
animal  kingdoms  wed,  and  in  a  sense  procreate, 
coral  reefs  actually  foster  the  process  ol  ev  olu- 
tion, creating  not  only  new  species  but  entirely 
new  genera,  or  even  families,  of  life. 

Altered  by  climate  and  sea-level  changes,  cy- 
clones, tsunamis,  earthquakes,  and  volcanoes, 
reefs  are  also  the  recordkeepers  of  the  sea.  Those 
built  by  scleractinian  corals  (our  present  reet 
builders)  chronicle  the  last  245  million  years;  ear- 
lier reet  builders,  cyanobacteria  and  sponges,  record 
billions  of  years  before  that.  The  history  of  these 
ancient  reefs  is  not  contiguous  but  rather  one  of 
fits  and  starts,  explosions  of  life  followed  by  long 
reef-less  epochs.  In  fact,  throughout  time  reefs 
have  suffered  extinctions,  or  near  extinctions, 
including  one  about  a  million  years  in  advance  of 
the  better-known  mass  extinctions  ot  terrestrial 
lifetorms  such  as  dinosaurs,  raising  doubts  about 
the  meteor- impact  theories. 

But  whatever  the  meaning  ot  the  demise  ot 
reefs,  the  geologic  record  seems  to  indicate  that 
there  is  a  predilection  on  our  planet  toward  the 
emergence  of  reefs,  toward  having  something  in 
the  sea  that  builds  habitats  of  such  enormity  and 
opportunity  that  much  other  lite  evolves  around 
them.  Older  than  the  prairies  or  flowering  plants, 
coral  reefs  have  suffered  and  survived  enormous 
changes  in  our  planet's  past.  Yet  today  they  are 
experiencing  challenges  not  just  from  one  front, 
but  from  a  multitude  ot  them — pollution,  sedi- 
mentation, overfishing,  rapid  global  climate 
change — which  have  combined  to  destroy  a  quar- 
ter ot  the  world's  reets.  Remaining  reets  are  in  such 
great  peril  that  governments  are  preparing  tor 
the  contingency  that  millions  of  island  residents 
might  need  to  be  relocated.  Despite  their  conse- 


quences, these  assaults  on  the  reefs  (which  are  ti 
ripple  effects  ot  our  own  species'  evolution  irb 
the  most  catastrophic  extinction  agent  of  | 
time)  are  largely  shrouded  from  our  eyes,  occit 
ring  in  the  mysterious  underwater  realm  where  ft(j 
people  understand  or,  it  seems,  care  vv 
happens. 


I 


-t  can  take  years  ot  experience  to  he^m  to  s 
even  a  small  part  ot  all  that  the  reet  has  to  off< 
And  see  is  about  all  we  can  do,  though  there  i:j 
wealth  ot  other  information  adrift  in  the  sea  tn 
electromagnetic  fields,  subsonic  noise,  subt 
changes  in  water  pressure,  and  chemical  tastes  ail 
smells.  The  ocean's  residents  possess  an  array  I 
specialized  organs  without  terrestrial  equivale: 
that  enable  them  to  read  the  signals  hidden  to  it 
the  smell  of  a  fish's  anxiety,  the  taste  of  water  ju] 
filtered  through  a  sponge,  the  sound  of  a  wha 
calling  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

But  if  you're  observant  you  can  use  the  ree 
inhabitants  to  augment  your  senses.  The  hum 
head  wrasse,  which  the  French  call  Napoleon, 
an  imposing  fish  up  to  five  feet  long,  with  ; 
overhanging  forehead,  thick  lips,  and  a  blue  boi 
overlaid  with  squiggly  patterns  of  »reen-and-yJ 
low  that  look  like  the  insides  of  a  circuit  boar 
This  design  is  most  striking  around  his  eyes  an 
as  with  so  many  reef  fishes,  continues  right  in 
his  eyeballs.  He  is  a  stately,  easygoing  tello 
whose  leisured  lite  invariably  allows  him  enoug 
tree  time  to  greet  you  on  your  v  isits.  Follow  hi 
and  you'll  find  things  you  might  not  see,  tl 
c  leaning  station  over  there  in  the  cool  water  ui 
der  the  parasol  of  a  large  plate  coral,  where  he  res: 
tor  a  few  moments  while  an  army  ot  small,  dair 
tily  colored  shrimp  crawl  inside  his  lips,  under  h 
eyelids,  around  his  undulating  caudal  fins.  Th 
work  like  fiends,  tiny  claws  picking  away  wh 
knows  what  and  frenetically  conveying  it  to  the 
mouths.  The  humphead  hovers  in  a  state  akin  t 
meditation.  Only  now  and  then  he  flinches,  an 
the  shrimp  somersault  oft  into  midwater.  Somt 
one  pinched  him  too  hard.  Never  mind.  He  won 
hold  it  against  them;  he  waits  patiently  until  tht 
come  back  aboard  and  resume  their  body  work 
One  ot  the  Frenchmen  diving  with  me  is 
young  marine  biologist  who's  spending  a  year  st; 
tioned  on  Rangiroa.  He  tells  me  that  the  lar£ 
Napoleon  begins  its  life  as  a  tiny,  completely  tran: 
parent  larva  floating  among  the  zooplankton  <  >t  th 
pelagic  zone — the  open  ocean  beyond  the  cor; 
reef.  He's  filled  with  that  mixture  ot  enthusiast 
and  disdain  that  marks  young  scientists,  enthus 
.ism  at  the  wonders  ot  nature,  disdain  at  having  t 
explain  them  to  me.  So,  I  ask,  just  as  with  the  sui 
geonfish,  the  Napoleons  parents  met  and  spawne 
at  the  edge  ot  a  pass  on  an  outgoing  tide.7  H 
shrugs,  of  course. 

The  pelagic  zone,  where  the  surgeonfish  and  th 
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'  J  [ho/eon  begin  their  lives,  J<  >esn'i  appear  vital 
in  y  connected  to  coral  reets.  It's  Jeep,  monoto 
'  K  usly  blue,  and  empty  hy  reei  standards.  Fr<  mi  1 1  ie 
iv  u  'face  you  can  look  down  and  see  nothing  m<  ire 
ban  shafts  of  silvery  sunlight  converging  a  hun- 
i ad  feet  below  you.  Many  divers  and  muc  li  sc  i- 

i  ce  shun  this  world  because  oi  its  seeming  im- 

ii  net  rability.  But  an  «und  mid-ocean  islands  such 
■  those  of  French  Polynesia  the  pelagic  :one 
nmcs  close  to  land,  arriving  suddenly  ,it  vol- 
;nic  slopes,  marching  up  them,  then  crashing 

'W:  hore  i  m  barrier  reefs, 
t  For  the  denizens  i  >f  the  reef,  including  many  i  il 
irjf]  e  corals  themselves,  this  nearby  open  ocean  is 
1,1  nursery  ground,  a  nearly  limitless  realm  where 
'  teir  fertilized  eggs  go  to  hatch.  Why  exactly  the} 
i  there  is  still  not  understood.  Safety  certainly  is 
at  a  prerequisite,  since  mortality  for  larval  reef 
;h  in  the  <  ipen  sea  appr<  >aches  100  percent .  What- 
/erthe  reason,  the  pelagic  zone  is  w  here  most  eggs 
>,  where  they  hatch  into  larvae,  and  w  here  they 
m|  ten  ji lin  the  legii  ms  i if  :< ><  iplankti  >n. 

It  von  dive  in  the  pelagic  Mile-  or,  .ather,  il 
hi  !  >n't  dive  but,  like  most  everything  else  1  icre, 
W  [op  and  drift — y<  m  can  sec  s<  ime  < if  these  plank 
>n.  By  hanging  uneler  the'  surface,  remaining 
:ill,  then  red icusing  your  eyes  to  a  distance  just 
eyond  the  tip  of  your  in  ise,  a  w<  irld  of  new  crea- 
etres  suddenly  emerges,  translucent  things  with 
1  eculiar  winglike  tins  and  pulsing  combs  of  cilia 
hat  refract  light  into  tin}  rainbows  NearK  in- 
isible,  these  tiny  beings  sail  the  currents  of  the 
lobe,  countless  trillions  of  them  drifting  in  ranks 
ur  paced  as  perfec  tlv  as  divine  ge<  imetry.  Then,  as 
■1  oei  observ  e,  some  of  these  ethereal  beings  u  illide 
in  stth  you,  yet  there's  no  sensation  of  touch,  as  it 

'ou've  arrived  in  a  fairy  realm, 
t    But  there's  even  more  thai  yi>u  can't  see.  The 
lelJs  of  the  sea  are  neb  beyond  measure,  dense- 
ly populated  ni  >t  only  with  these  zooplankton  but 
ilso  with  phytoplankton,  the  single-celled  plant- 
ike  i  uranisms  that  fi  inn  the  basis  i  if  the  entire  i na- 
me food  web.  And  it's  not  just  the  well-known 
;  linotlagel kites  and  diatoms  hut  entire  ecosystems 
epf  newly  discovered  species:  the  ultraplankton, 
•  A'bo,  at  40  millionths  of  an  inch  in  sue,  are  today 
sjzounted  at  3  millii  in  individuals  per  i  uince  i  <t  miii- 
'  i  it  seawater  and  may  account  fi  ir  70  percent  i  if  all 
rskhe  photosynthesis  in  the  world's  oceans;  the  even 
-mailer  heterotrophic  bacteria,  which  help  the 
[tijultraplankton  to  manufacture  and  consume  car- 
bohydrates and  carbi  m  die  ixide  i  in  a  scale  scienc  e 
can't  yet  imagine;  and  preying  upon  them  genet- 
ically, tinier  things  still,  recently  discovered  virus- 
es known  as  bacteriophages,  which  reach  aston- 
irjishing  population  densities  of  3  billkm  per  ounce' 
of  ocean  water.  Taken  altogether,  the  recent  dis- 
Hjcovery  of  this  micro-ecosystem  is  akin  to  finding 
the  elusive  dark  matter  of  the  universe. 

Extending  ever  smaller,  deeper,  broader,  and 


richer,  the  pelagic  rone  begins  to  embrace  the 
properties  ol  infinity.  As  I  pause  here,  watching 
the  largest  ol  the  small  sail  by,  I  remind  myself 
thai  little  ol  whal  is  bathing  me  and 
buoying  me  is  act ual  1\  water;  it's 


! 


almost  all  life. 


or  the  fort i  lized  eggs  of  the  surgconfish  ind 
all  trie  other  pelagic  spawners,  this  planktonit. 
realm  is  a  phenomenal  feeding  ground  in  which 
to  spend  I  hear  youth  (all  nine  to  a  hundred  days 
of  it.  depending  on  rheii  species),  grazing  and 
hunting.  Perhaps,  as  some  scientists  pn  »p<  >se,  reel 
fish  might  be  more1  accurately  characterized  as 
/v/dejii  animals,  with  their  coral-dwelling  adult  life 
simp!}  the  final  phase  ol  it. 

In  their  youth,  sailing  through  the  bottomless 
blue  ol  the  pelagic  zone,  the  fishes  of  the  ci  iral  reef 
rake  on  extra*  mlinary  forms.  Most  are  tiny,  only 
0.2  to  2  inches  in  length,  and  complete!}  trans 
parent.  Many  have  long  decorative  spines  trail- 
ing above 
and  below 
them,  n<  >  fins 
a  I  all,  and  gi- 
gantic eyes 
thai  dwarf 
unde  rdevel- 
i  ipei  I  hi  idles. 

Tim  after- 
iii  H  hi  I'm  ac- 
e|  u  a  i  n  l  i  n  g 
myself  with 
them  not  in 
the  i  ipen  sea 
bui  in  an  air- 
conditioned 
l  i  e nc  h  bio- 
logical station  on  the  island  of  Moi >rea,  a  ninety- 
minute  flight  southwest  of  Rangiroa.  A  photo- 
graphic librar}  of  these  creatures  is  loaded  into 
Vincent  Dutour's  computer  lu  re  ai  CRIOBE 
(C  !entre  de  Recherc  lies  Insulaires  el  I  )bservati  lire 
dc  I'Environnement).  One  photo  ol  his  interests 
i ne  particularly.  It 's  the  juvenile  fi  >rm  i  >l  (  >.strco oi 
cubicus,  the  yellow  box  fish,  or  m<mi<«i  afata  in 
Tahitian.  In  adulthood  this  animal  will  have,  as 
Us  name  implies,  a  box  I  ike  body  enc  li  ised  in  fuses  I, 
bon}  plates.  Bui  in  its  youth  il  looks  like  a  tiny  yel- 
low gumdrop,  gaily  polka-di>tted  in  blue,  with 
huge'  yelli  iw-and-blue  eyes  and  small  I  ransparent 
tins.  |  k  iw  could  such  a  tiny  m<  >rsel  ol  life  navigate 
its  w  ax  acr<  iss  ocean  c  urrents  to  return  to  an  island, 
possibl}  I  he  same  island  where  il  was  spawned.' 

In  iIk  deep  ocean,  Vincent  says,  drifting,  swam 
ming  weakly,  hunting,  and  avoiding  hunters,  the 
tun  yelli  >\\  K  >\fish  and  all  the  others  like  it  grew, 
changed,  and  then,  with  the  single-miiidedness 
,  il  salmon,  returned  to  a  home  on  die  coral  reef 
thev'v  e  neve  r  seen  before. 
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In  fact,  at  this  moment  they're  swarming  in  the 
waters  outside  Moorea's  barrier  reef.  Tiny  box- 
fish,  surgeonfish,  poisson  dragon,  iihi,  nohu, 
Cephalopholis  argus,  Centropyge  flavissimus — all 
the  fishes  named  in  all  the  different  languages. 
They  mass  by  species,  sorting  out  their  own  iden- 
tities, even  though  most  are  as  small  and  invis- 
ible in  the  water  as  contact  lenses. 

Above  them  huge  Antarctic  swells  roll  toward 
the  islands.  Below  them  the  stony  corals  of  the 
reel's  outer  slope  hunker  down  to  withstand  the 
surge.  Ahead  lies  the  barrier  reef,  the  natural 
butter  between  sea  and  lagoon.  At  its  summit  sits 
the  most  inhospitable  zone  of  all,  an  impossible 
place  where  combers  repetitively  curl,  break,  then 
retreat:  the  algal  ridge.  Built  by  encrusting  red 
seaweeds  and  cemented  into  place  under  the  ex- 
treme forces  of  surf  and  sunlight,  it  is  the  final, 
seemingly  insurmountable  obstacle  between  the 

baby  fish  and 
the  sanctuary 
of  Moorea's 
inner  lagoon. 

The  young 
fish  are  antic- 
ipating the 
UK  x  inless  night 
to  come,  as 
restless  and 
skittery  as 
flocks  of  buds 
preparing  to 
migrate.  They 
will  not  trav  - 
el through  one 
of  Moorea's 

passes,  as  too  many  predators  are  assembled  there. 
Instead,  as  Vincent's  doctoral  research  uncov  - 
ered, they  choose  what  seems  a  suicidal  option. 
After  nightfall,  despite  having  never  done  any- 
thing of  the  kind  before,  they  will  gather  under 
the  bumped  hack  of  a  wave,  ride  up  its  powerful 
rise,  then  down  its  thunderous  land- 
tall,  and  sin/  across  the  algal  ridge. 


I 


t's  a  trip  that  would  likely  kill  you  or  me.  Even 
now,  snorkeling  in  Moorea's  Irihonu  Pass  on  a 
relatively  calm  day,  I  can  see  the  power  of  these 
waves.  From  underwater  they  lift,  then  curl,  form- 
ing  beautiful,  mercury-bright  cylinders  that  bar- 
rel-roll up  the  barrier  reef  toward  the  algal  ridge. 
The  larger  swells  rear  and  corkscrew,  appearing 
from  underwater  to  pull  themselves  inside  out 
until  they've  drawn  to  their  full  height,  at  which 
point  they  throw  themselves  onto  the  algal  ridge, 
exploding  in  billows  of  blinding  white  bubbles.  It's 
difficult  to  imagine  the  tiny  fish,  delicate  as  tlower 
petals,  surviving  such  a  journey.  Yet  they  do,  and 
once  inside  the  lagoon  they  swim  in  search  ot 
reef  patches  on  which  to  settle.  Because  the  best 


sites  are  already  commanded  by  adult  fish,  ti 
newcomers  are  relegated  to  less  desirable  areas' 

I've  discovered  one  such  place  ah  ingside  a  crui 
bling  rock  jetty  inside  Moorea's  lagoon.  App; 
ently  there's  too  much  boat  traffic  here  tor  the  lar 
er  fishes  and  also  too  many  human  fishers;  but  f 
the  new  arrivals  it's  perfect,  the  disintegrating  c 
ment  ot  the  pier  porous  with  hidey-holes,  the  K 
torn  strewn  with  old  tires,  PVC  pipes,  soft-dri 
bottles,  shoes.  Amid  this  human  detritus  is  evefl 
thing  you  could  ever  hope  to  see  on  the  big  r< 
at  a  fraction  of  its  normal  size.  A  black-spottf 
moray  eel  no  bigger  than  my  pinkie  finger  snak 
out  of  a  chip  in  the  dock.  A  squadron  ot  spottt 
eagle  rays,  each  smaller  than  my  outstretch* 
hand,  cruises  the  wall  of  the  pier,  their  striking  d 
signs  of  white  circles  on  black  backs  flexing  wii 
each  wing  stroke.  Inside  an  eight-ounce  can  th 
once  held  jus  d'ananas  (and  exactly  mimickii 
its  colors)  lives  a  tiny  yellow-and-white  octopi 
pale  and  translucent  as  a  ghost. 

All  the  fishes  are  here,  too,  most  no  bigg 
than  dimes  but  already,  within  just  a  few  days 
settling  on  the  reef,  having  blossomed  into  the 
adult  color  patterns:  a  huehue,  the  tiny  pufterfi^ 
whose  radiating  lines  of  green-and-orange  e^ 
makeup  give  it  a  look  of  happy  surprise;  a  mini 
ture  bird  wrasse,  its  long  beak  probing  a  red  spom 
in  search  of  even  smaller  crustaceans 

Occasionally  an  adult  of  something  or  oth< 
swims  through,  amplifying  the  illusion  that  Vx 
arrived  in  a  watery  Lilliput.  A  giant  moray  eel  sta 
ties  me  with  its  six-foot  size  and  its  unexpecte 


daytime  excursion  from  its  home  cave.  I  find  nv 


self  diving  to  the  bottom  tor  cover,  then  laugl 
ing  at  such  an  overreaction.  The  fish,  howeve 
have  no  doubts.  All  the  bright  clouds  ot  the 
have  vanished  into  the  honeycomb  c 
junk  around  the  dock. 


suy « 

El 


he  most  remarkable  of  all  Vincent  Dutour 
photographs  is  of  a  pair  of  his  own  outstretche 
hands  cupping  a  wriggling  treasure  of  about  fift 
of  these  jewellike  young  fish.  They're  all  there,  ir 
stantly  recognizable  in  their  adult  patterns:  bui 
terflyfish,  triggerfish,  angelfish,  pufferfish,  box 
fish,  surgeonfish. 

This  photo,  displayed  in  Vincent's  press  kit,  dt 
scribes  the  premise  behind  his  new  venture,  w  hie 
marks  his  own  personal  migration  from  science  t 
environmentalism,  via  the  unusual  path  of  com 
merce.  He's  returned  to  Moorea  from  his  home  ii 
France  to  launch  an  enterprise  called  AquaFisl 
Technology.  Since  his  return,  CRIOBE  has  un 
dergone  a  small-scale  building  boom.  He's  ex 
panded  an  old  storehouse,  transforming  it  into 
bright  clean  series  of  rooms  now  filled  with  rack 
f<  >r  aquariums  of  various  sizes,  sinks,  sorting  table; 
pumps,  filters.  Upstairs,  two  small  bedrooms  wil 
bouse  his  staff,  the  young  men  and  women  eagerl 
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uting  the  chance  to  nanny  the  baby  tish.  v  Hit 


ft;t\ 


ce,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  two  much  larger 
icnmM^s,  and  the  ground  nearby  i.s  littered  with 
ces  of  Vincent's  i  >wn  i  reati<  >n,  the  keystone  to 
wh<  )le  enterprise,  a  tubular  steel  contraption 


t-Jrin 
■  even : 

km', 


i 

t  calls ; i  crest  net.  Once  mounted  on  top  ot  the 
;  Tier  reef  it  will  collect  \  irtually  .ill  the  little  hsh 


i  it  surf  across  at  that  point. 


Since  there's  no  immediate  hope  of  breeding 
;;f  fish  in  captivity  (because,  .it  the  moment, 
ere's  n<  i  way  to  re-create  the  condit  ii  ins  1 4  a  mas- 
:,t,; ret),  Vincent  will  leapfrog  that  obstacle;  he 
,nal(i  II  capture  the  little  fish  as  they  return  to  the  reef 
Jilid  raise  them  in  the  5,500  cubit  feel  "I  aquar- 
ftis  under  construction  at  CRIOBE.  As  one  of 
rhaps  only  ten  people  on  earth  who  can  iden- 
iijvitli  y  these  postlarval  fish  species,  he'll  be  able  to 
ntUi.parate  them  into  quarantine  tanks  where  the 
irnivorous  species  will  not  consume  the  her- 
von  his  ( mes.  There  he'll  domesticate  them,  fai- 
ring then  food  supply  so  they  won't  nibble 
away  and  destroy  the  home  aquanst's 
expensive  decorative  corah. 


E 


i^'aIic  worldwide  trade  in  aquarium  tish — cur- 
ey||ntly  worth  $200  million  per  year  and  fueled 
Jiostly  by  demand  aiming  home  aquarists  in  the 
nlJnited  States,  Europe,  and  Japan — is  badly  in 
ced  of  transformation.  The  collection  methods 
te  brutal.  Using  poisons,  primarily  sodium 
yanide,  poor  people  destroy  entire  ecosystems  in 
Jrder  to  capture  the  few  stunned  tish  surviving  on 
J..ie  perimeters.  The  sodium  cyanide  begins  to 
J  ill  corals  and  fish  w  ithin  thirty  sect >nds  of  i  on 
,|  ict.  A  handful  of  tish  at  the  outermost  edge  of 
J  he  destruction,  disabled  but  not  dead,  are  then 
Jollected  by  hand. 

,  With  each  purchase  ol  a  liontish  or  butterflytish, 
he  home  aquarist,  i  iblivii  >us|\  i  >i  uncaringly ,  funds 
his  devastation.  But  it  Vincent's  plan  works  he'll 
ie  able  to  offer  an  alternative.  Better  yet,  his 
echnology  is  low-impact  and  relatively  cheap, 
nth  the  p»  itential  ft  >r  installat  km  in  poor  countries 
h.r<  >ugh<  nit  the  tr<  ipical  h  i  >rld. 

I  question  him  about  something  bothering  me, 
hough,  the  impact  ot  removing  the  newly  ar- 
iving  hsh  from  the  lagoon.  I  know  that  90  per 
ent  ( 4  these  y<  lungsters  are  destined  to  die  with 
.n  a  few  days  ot  settling  there,  but  aren't  they 
lestined  t< i  die  insicie  the  st<  unach  i  if  si  ime  larg- 
r,  hungry  reel  tish  w  In i  depends  up,  m  them  '  1  le 
idmits  that  his  enterprise  may  not  be  up  to  the 
standards  of  deep  ecologists,  but  his  erest  nets 
will  be  mounted  on  only  a  small  portion  of  the  en- 
ire  perimeter  ot  the  barrier  reef.  Of  the  tw<  i  tof  air 
pounds  of  tiny  tish  captured  each  night,  anothei 
ten  to  thirty  tons  will  surf  daily  into  Moorea's  la- 
goon, w  ithout  getting  caught. 

Vincent  hopes  to  move  beyond  the  aquarium 
trade  and  eventually  to  w  restle  with  the  problem 
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ol  the  live-reel  lood  lish  trade,  whereby  living 
hsh,  part  icularly  groupei  and  the  large  Naj'i  >L;an. 
arc  shipped  to  pricey  restaurants  throughout  1  long 
Kong,  (  I  hi  i,  i.  and  Singapore  I  hen  they  swim  in 
aquariums  while  diners  point  out  the  individual 
they  wi  mid  like  to  eat,  which  is  then  fisl ied  out 
i  'I  the  lank  and  steamed  alive.  Before  the  Vein 
economic  crisis  live  fish  in  I  long  Kong  cost  S00 
percent  more  than  troren  hsh,  and  the  lavorites 
(whk  h  pen  erscly  eni  nigh  are  endangered  spec  ies) 
fetched  up  to  $82  pet  pound.  1  he  supreme  deli- 
cacy, a  plate'  ( >l  not  hing  more 
than  the  thick  lips  ol  the 
N <.//)i 'loin  ,  sold  tor  as  uiiii  1 1  as 
$225.  At  its  heighi  this  hunt  Je- 
st n  >v ed  an  est  imateel  25,000  tons 
i  >l  fish  yeai  ly.  \  incent  alsi  i  plans 
ti  >  raise  lisl i  for  local  u  msumpl  r  >n 
in  French  Polynesia,  where  most 
« if  the  heavily  p<  ipul  ited  islands 
are  i  wertisheJ.  I've  seen  evident  e 
of  this  myself,  since  commerc  ial 
flights  to  and  from  i  he  ( niter  is- 
lands  ol  the  Tuamotus  make'  fre- 
quent stops  at  re  mi  >te  atolls.  All 
aboard  the  plane  get  out,  stretch 
their  legs,  .md  watch  as  coolers 
full  of  reef  lish  are  l<  taJed  a K  cud, 
K  nind  ft  >r  1 1  ie  restaurants  and  In  >- 
tels  of  Tahiti,  Mi >t irea,  ai id  Hi ira 
Bi  »ra,  win  »se  lagoons  and  reefs  can 
no  longer  supply  the  locals'  ow  n 
needs.  But  according  to  Vincent's 
plan ,  i >ne  small  nci  (no  bigger 
than  a  desktop)  will  colled  4,000 
baby  groupers  in  one  night's  net 
set— hsh  that  he  will  then  reat  to 
adu  h  ho.  id,  prov  iding  lot  id  for 
twenty-two  people  for  an  entire 
year. 

Aquariums  like  his,  established 
in  poor  countries  such  as  the 
Philippines,  also  could  help  end 
the  mi isl  dcsi rue tive  "I  all  fish- 
ing practices — the  blast  fishery. 
In  1 1  us,  hsl i  for  local  a  msump- 
tion  are  collet  ted  with  cxplc  isives: 
heel  -bottle  bombs  tilled  w  uh  dy  - 
nam  1 1  e,  or  home  made  tert  ili:- 
er/ken  isene  mixes,  rhe  explosions  kill  fish  at  the 
epicentei  by  destroying  their  swim  bladders,  in- 
capacitating those'  on  rhe  perimete  rs.  Inciden- 
tally, 1 1  ic-  blasts  .To  reduce  the  ree  ls  to  nibble, 
from  which  they  may  never  recover. 

By  raising  captive  lish,  \  incent  will  also  ad 
di  e  s-  the  pi  i  iblem  of  ciguatera,  a  serious  and  gr<  >w 
ing  health  pn  iblem  among  lish  -eating  pei  iple  in  1 1  ie 
tropics  Wild  hsh  are  infected  by  eating  poiso- 
nous elmofl.igellates.  The-  poison  then  spreads 
through  1 1  ic-  food  web  Irom  herbivorous  to  c;u 
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nivorous  fishes  to  people,  until 
today  in»  ist  of  the  tropical  oceans 
are  affected  both  on  the  reefs  and 
in  the  pelagic  zone.  1  luman  symp- 
toms of  ciguatera  include  diar- 
rhea,  vomiting,  dizziness,  muscle 
weakness,  numbness  in  the  mouth 
and  extremities,  inversion  of  the 
senses  (hot  feels  cold),  and  paral- 
ysis. Bad  cases  may  last  tor  weeks; 
severe  cases  can  be  fatal. 

Ciguatera  flourishes  on  dam- 
aged reefs  where  the  c<  >rals  are  dy- 
ing anJ  being  replaced  by  algal 
(seaweed)  turf,  a  definition  that 
applies  to  more  and  more  of  the 
world's  reefs  each  year.  In  Moorea, 
where  each  morning!  snorkel  oft 
the  beach  outside  my  fare,  or  bun- 
galow, the  signs  are  ominous. 
Mete  the  fringing  reef  inside  the 
lagoon  is  akin  to  a  great  city  on 
the  verge  of  collapse.  The  skele- 
tons o|  huge  plate  corals,  killed 
in  the  cyclones  spawned  by  the 
1982-83  Fd  Nino,  lie  broken,  tilt- 
ed on  their  sides  or  toppled  upside 
di  iwn,  as  if  chandeliers  had  fallen 
from  on  high.  Thick  mats  of  yel- 
lowy fibrous  algal  turf,  ropy  as  old 
cobwebs,  coat  the  debris.  In  be- 
tween, vast  stretches  of  barren 
sand  prettily  dec  irated  with  noth- 
ing more  than  dancing  hexago- 
nals  of  sunlight  creep  up  to  and 
i  >ver  the  petrified  remains  t  if  dead 
cowrie  shelh,  a  moray  eel  stran- 
gled in  fishing  line,  the  empty 
gaping  maws  <  >f  giant  clams.  There 
are  still  lovely  things  too,  dense 
schi  h  ils  i  if  herhivi  ires,  convict  sur- 
geonfish,  cerulean  damselfish, 
goldtail  demoiselles,  humbug das- 
cyllus.  But  here,  in  microcosm,  is 
an  example  <  >t  the  kinds  of  things 
that  can  go  wrong  when  reefs  and 
hum, ins  come  together.  To  begin 
with,  the  island  is  becoming  a 
bedroom  community  tor  nearby 
jr  Tallin  and  its  capital,  Papeete. 

People  ted  up  w  ith  traffic  on  the 
colonial-era  road  system  are  flock- 
ing to  Moorea,  building  houses 
here,  then  commuting  back  to 
work  on  Tahiti  aboard  fast  terries 
that  make  the  trip  in  twenty  minutes.  Unfortu- 
nately, Mi  h  irea  (as  f<  >r  all  <  >t  French  Polynesia  and 
most  of  the  tropical  world)  has  no  sewage  treat- 
ment, and  so  the  human  waste  from  these  new  res- 
idents eventually  leaches  from  septic  systems  in- 


to the  lagoon,  where  it  acts  as  a  powerful  fertilf 
er,  energizing  the  growth  of  the  algal  mat  tl 
first  smothers  the  living  corals  and  th 
fosters  the  explosion  of  ciguatera. 


J 


ust  as  with  the  wonders  of  the  reet,  most  of 
troubles  are  also  beyond  our  direct  sensory  exj 
rience.  As  you  hover  above  an  enormous  yello 
anemone,  marveling  at  the  way  its  resident  colo 
of  clownfish  dart  in  and  out  of  the  dancing  aril 
of  its  poisonous  tentacles,  can  you  judge  the  effe| 
of  the  Jet  Ski  that  just  tore  by  overhead;  of  t 
fuel  that  leaks  from  its  engine;  of  the  impact  of 
noise  pollution  on  marine  life,  which  depends  i 
si  uind  for  offense  or  defense;  of  the  inevitable  o 
lisions  with  coral  at  low  tide  and  the  surface  fi| 
left  like  r<  odkill  in  its  wake?  Or,  tor  instance,  hi 
can  we  really  understand  the  outcome  of  de< 
sions  made  half  a  world  away  in  France  that  awt 
citizens  there  tax  breaks  tor  investing  in  dev 
opment  schemes,  tor  which  there  may  be  no  ne 
in  French  Polynesia,  or  else  no  means  of  suppo 
such  as  an  adequate  water  supply.7 

Under  assault  from  pollution,  coastal  deva 
opment,  agricultural  runoff,  overpopulation,  ajj 
overfishing,  the  world's  reefs  are  exhibiting  th| 
vulnerability  in  many  ways.  Each  year  new  co'ij 
diseases  are  identified — black-band  disease,  whi  ■ 
band,  yellow-band,  red-band,  patchy  necrosfl 
white  pox,  and  on  and  on — perhaps  cause, 
frighteningly  enough,  by  the  desertification 
Africa,  by  huge  volumes  of  dust  in  the  atim 
phere  dropping  viral  and  fungal  spores  into  tl 
weakened  seas. 

Furthermore,  as  the  global  climate  change;, 
sea  temperatures  throughout  the  tropics  are  ri 
ing  above  30°C — the  critical  threshold  at  whi  . 
the  plant  and  animal  marriage  of  coral  and  10 
xanthellae  dissolves.  Under  stress  (including  tb 
of  higher  temperatures)  corals  expel  their  zoj 
xanthellae,  rendering  the  reef  a  ghostly  whit 
Bleached  corals  suffer  from  a  lack  of  proteir 
lipids,  and  carbohydrates,  which  undermines  thl 
skeleton-building  and  reproductive  cycles.  Z5 
though  they  may  survive  a  few  months  like  th 
the  divorce  from  their  plant  partners  eventual; 
leads  to  necrosis  of  the  coral  tissues.  The  dead  re 
is  soon  invaded  by  massive  algal  blooms,  ai 
thereafter  by  those  who  shelter  in  the  dead  coi 
skeleton,  or  those  who  graze  on  the  plant  life- 
the  mollusks,  sponges,  sea  urchins,  and  herbiv 
rous  fishes  who,  taken  together,  form  a  bio-er 
sive  army,  one  acting  with  such  efficiency  that  tl 
reef  is  quickly  converted  to  sediment. 

Althoi  igh  am  lent  c  >  >rals  did  live  in  w  irm 
seas,  those  living  on  earth  today  cannot  ada 
as  quickly  as  climatic  changes  are  occurring.  In  tl 
last  two  decades,  worldwide  coral  bleaching  ever 
associated  with  higher  seawater  temperatur 
have  destroyed  reefs  across  entire  ocean  basir 
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P  e  1991  bleaching  even)  led  to  the  Jeath  oi  25 
c  cent  i  it  .ill  An <  >jn  n\i  c  i  nah  Mini  hiikIii lg  I  rctu  1 1 
,  [ynesia.  The  1997-98  El  Nino  killed  70  perceni 
f  dlcorak  in  the  Indian  t  Vcan  from  Africa  to  In 
i  i.  The  reefs  oi  the  ( ialapagos  Islands  have  yel 
'  "p  show  signs  oi  reco\'ery,  seventeen  wars  latei , 
■"Prom  the  widespread  coral  bleaching  even)  "I 
'C"'H  82— V  The  status  ol  the  wi  »rld's  reefs  from  the 
"^lribbean  to  the  Red  Sea  is  similarly  dire, 
ist  por  r'nc  people  who  live  alongside  coral  reeis, 
™«ke  effects  arc  devastating.  A  1997  study  struggled 
0''fl  estimate  the  annual  value  ol  the  world's  coral 
'^feefs  by  factoring  in  lour  types  ol  benefits:  con- 
mptive  uses  of  reefs,  such  as  coral  mining,  tish 


ics,  and  siiei 


lsnenes;  nonconsu 


Hive  use' 


"enences  sev  ere  cyclone; 
jars.  Flying  into  the  atol 


'''  ch  as  tourism  and  recreation;  indirec  i  use  val- 
■M  ;s,  including  the  way  coral  reefs  protec)  coast- 
'cc  its  and  serve  as  tish  nurseries;  and  option  val- 
:s,  something  you  wall  pay  some  amount  ol 
oney  to  save  now  because  it  may  yield  value  in 
ie  future.  The  total  yearly  value  they  arrived  at 
as  $^75  billion. 

Whatever  the  true  economic  worth  ol  coral 
efs  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  in  their  absent,  c 
te  pi ior  pei  >ple  ot  the  tropics  will  become  pool 
'.  Barrier  reefs,  as  their  name  implies,  form  a 
ronghold  between  the  land  and  the  sea,  pro 
icting  people  and  their  homes  from  the  on 
r0Sliaughts  of  typhoons.  While  reels  butter  the  coasi 
"*  om  storms,  they  also,  obviously,  suiter  the  ef- 
"■'■cts,  and  too  many  storms  in  rapid  succession 
""I an  ruin  even  healthy  reefs,  French  Polynesia  cn 

inly  during  Id  Niiii i 
•I  Manihi,  I  saw  hrst 
-;  and  how  storm  waves  had  battered  the  muftis 
With  hunks  of  coral  the  size  oi  school  buses,  de- 
stroying till  1  v  halt  i  >l  the  airstrip  w  e  had  jus)  land 
d  on.  I  Inderwater  the  trouble  became  ev  en  more 
bvious,  as  Manihi's  reets,  first  bleached  and  d\ 
lg  due  to  El  Nirii  A  wanner  waters,  were  afterward 
tterly  destn iyed  by  its  m,issi\  e  storms.  Most  sc  i 
fU| ntists  now  agree  thai  the  increasing  trequenc\  ot 
«  I  Nino  events  is  tied  to  human-induced  global 
i  arming. 

1  Without  coral  to  keep  them  atlo.it,  atoll  islands 
u  ventually  disappear  altogether,  a  fate  danger- 
ously near  lor  the  people  ot  the  Maldives — an 
Archipelago  of  1,200 atolls  in  the  Indian  Ocean  so 
Adlv  hit  by  the  1997-98  coral  bleaching  that 
Virtually  all  coral  lite  here  has  died.  Without  reels, 
Arany  fishes  and  shellfishes  disappear,  leaving 
-people  hungry  and  malnourished.  Even  it  Vin 

•cut  Dufour's  dream  comes  true  and  aquariums  ap 

Hear  on  all  these  impi  iverished  c<  iasrlines,  withoul 
•••  sustainable  population  ot  adult  tish,  the  moon 
lless nights  w  ill  c< Hue  and  gi  i  w  it  1  u  nit  spawners,  tin 
il  the  last  little  fish  surfs  acn >ss  and  then  n< >  more, 

pver  again,  for  Vincent  or  anyone  else  to  can  b 
As  we  burn  mote  fossil  fuels,  causing  global 

temperatures  t< »  increase,  sea  lev  els  also  rise.  Be- 


cause :oo\anihellae  reh  on  photosynthesis,  corals 
can  grow  only  in  the  uppermost  membrane  ol 
watei  inside  die  siinlil  one  A  similai  greal  llood 
illg  al  die  end  ol  die  he  Age  I  0,0c Y  veals  ago 
demonsiraied  thai  while  some  reels  grew  tasi 
enough  to  keep  up  \\  a  li  rising  sea  lev  el  - ,  oth  i> 
did  not.  1 1  lose  1 1  i.i i  tailed  were  presumably  ah  adv 
loo  si  ressed  from  sedimentation,  nutrient  loading, 
oi  changing  temperatures  the  same  problems 
plaguing  v  irtually  .ill  reels  i ,  >d.iv . 

Meanwhile,  the  ultraviolet  light  now  pouring 
in  (particularly  to  the  southern  hemisphere) 
through  1 1  ie  orotic  holes  above  I  he  planet  's  poles 
not  only  si  rcsses  i  >  uals  enough  for  them  to  bleach 

bill  also  kills 

phyt  op'ank- 
ton  and  i  lie 
delic  ale  tish 
larvae  in  the 
pelagic  zone. 
Losing  this, 
the  itue  nurs- 
ery cn  Hind  i  >l 
I  he  sea,  has 
pri  id  Hind  ram 
iticatii 'tis  |( >i 
the  entire 
global  lood 
web,  both  ma- 
rine ami  i ei 
rest  rial,  and 

t « •  i"  all  t  be  people  in  die  world,  UK  biding  von  an* I 
me ,  who  yearly  utilize  more  than 

II 00  n  1 1 1 1  ion  i  ons  ( i|  lood  from  it . 
have  dinner  with  Michael  Poole,  an  Amer- 
k  an  friend  and  a  marine  biologist  w  ith  c  !RK  )BE, 
who's  lived  and  worked  in  Moorea  tor  more  than 
a  decade,  lie,  his  Tahiti, in  wife,  Mareva,  and 
then  sons,  femoana  and  I  earenui,  liv  e  in  an  old 
house  on  the  northeast  t  ip  ol  Mm  >rea,  w  here  the 
barrier  reel  comes  to  within  sixtv  teel  ol  their 
beat  h.  I  lere  they  can  relax  in  die  evenings  and 
watch  as  courting  groups  <  >l  humpback  w  hales 
tiavel  by,  and  again  in  the  mornings,  as  spinner 
dolphins,  Michael's  primary  animals  ot  study,  re- 
turn from  I  heir  nighttime  feeding  grounds  in  the 
pelagic  :one  to  die  -atetv  ol  die  lagoon. 

This  evening  we  chat,  drink  wine,  sbiick 
shrimp,  and  listen  to  the  ceaseless  swoosh  and 
thunder  ot  waves  breaking  and  ret  t  eat  ing  on  the 
reel.  Mareva  reminisces  about  her  childhood, 
when  her  fathei  used  to  catch  all  the  prel  I  v  lagi  m  mi 
I i sbes  n i  1 1  k  water  jusi  offsh<  ire  ol  rheii  fare.  These 
fishes  are  hard  to  find  now  She  and  Michael  dis- 
cuss i he  tact  dial  iheii  sons  have  nevci  even  eat- 
en some  oi  them,  hole  goathsh,  for  instance, 
which  M.neva  claims  have  loo  main  bones  m 
them  loi  Michael,  a  Westerner,  to  s.ilelv  eat. 
Michael  strenuoiish  disagrees,  lie  grew  up  in 
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hot,  watery  places  from  Florida  to  Bermuda  and 
kne >ws  In >w  to  eat  fish.  Ni >t  these  tish,  says  Mare- 
va.  You  have  to  be  horn  eating  them.  Michael 
counters  that  she  can't  eat  a  chicken  nearly  as  well 
a^  he  can,  doesn't  know  how  to  pick  those  hones 
clean.  They  laugh,  they're  charming,  the  cultur- 
al divide,  you  suspect,  an  endless  source  of  won- 
der and  periodic  exasperation  to  them. 

It's  difficult  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  ol 
threats  facing  the  world's  reefs,  and  here,  over  this 
pleasant  dinner,  we  discuss  the  smaller  troubles, 
the  ones  intimate  to  Michael  and  Mareva's  daily 
lite.  In  Mareva's  girlh<  ><  >d  fishing  was  a  c< immunity 
activity,  with  each  family  member  inheriting  a 
valued  role.  Michael  describes  how  on  his  rust 
meeting  Mareva's  family  he  was  sent  <  >ut  with  her 
and  a  sister  t<  >  the  reet  at  l<  iw  tide,  each  with  a  buck- 
et   and    small    tool    to    glean  mollusks 

for  the  meal. 
A  1  thou g h 
Michael 
worked  hard, 
c  1 ,1  m  be r  i  n g 
i  >n  the  slippery 
surfaces,  inex- 
pertly prying 
clams  from 
their  h<  ildfasts, 
when  he  re- 
turned t(  >  sht  ire 
his  bucket 
held  a  meager 
pn:e  of  only 
half  .1  dozen, 
while  Mare- 
va's and  her  sister's  were  i  iverflowing — proving  to 
him  the  value  i  >t  her  skills. 

In  traditional  Tahitian  society  the  coral  reef 
was  a  source  of  social  stability,  awarding  everyone 
a  job  that  was  generally  fun  as  well  as  rewarding. 
Although  many  Tahitians  still  reef-glean,  the 
rules  are  changing.  Mareva  says  that  once  there 
was  an  etiquette,  an  unspoken  understanding 
that  the  part  of  the  reef  nearest  your  own  dwelling 
was  your  reef,  not  to  he  exploited  by  others  with- 
out an  inv  itation.  Nowadays,  not  only  does  the 
terry  deliver  new  residents  to  Moorea;  it  also 
brings  hordes  ot  weekenders  from  Tahiti,  the 
Sunday  fishermen,  the  spcarfishermen,  the  Jet 
Skiers,  the  gleaners,  altering  both  the  lifestyle 
and  the  community  of  the  island. 

The  next  morning  Michael  points  out  a  small 
pr<  itest  under  way  in  the  lagoon,  a  dozen  or  so  out  - 
rigger  canoes,  fishing  skitts,  and  plastic  dinghies 
tied  together  offshore,  all  bedecked  with  beach 
umbrellas  and  packed  tightly  with  Mooreans. 
They've  tethered  themselves  to  a  yellow  dredger, 
which  is  about  to  begin  pumping  sand  from 
around  the  lagoon  to  replenish  the  beachfront  lost 
during  the  construction  of  a  new  Outrigger  ho- 


tel. The  Mooreans  are  upset;  this  is  their  sand,  a 
its  loss  w  ill  undermine  their  own  beaches  a] 
further  degrade  their  reefs.  They're  determined!  \ 
prevent  the  dredger  from  operating,  and  ha 
enlisted  a  contingent  of  supporters  onshore 
hold  up  signs  handwritten  in  French  and  Tali 
tian  tor  passing  motorists  to  see:  don't  TOUCH  oi 
SAND;  THINK  OF  OUR  CHILDREN. 

It's  a  tiny  demonstration,  yet  as  the  days  go 
it  makes  the  local  newspapers  and  the  televisic 
news,  partially  owing  to  the  tenaciousness  of  t 
protesters,  the  feeling  that,  ensconced  in 
small  boats,  cheerily  trading  picnic  food  hack  a 
forth,  slipping  in  and  out  ot  the  water  to  cool  ( 
they  might — rather  happily — stay  there  torev* 
Meanwhile  the  hotel  continues  its  noisy  co 
struction  of  a  long  line  of  over-water  bungalo' 
that  stretches  far  oik  into  the  lagoon,  ruining  t 
neighborhood  views  and  disrupting  the  natui 
waterflows  so  thai  all  the  beaches  in  the  area  w 
continue  to  erode,  w  ith  or  without  the  dredge 
To  me,  the  protest  seems  both  sad  and  hopef 
sad  because  the  territorial  government  nearly  ; 
ways  chooses  to  accept  token  fines  in  lieu  of  ej 
vironmental  compliance;  hopeful  because  I  c 
feel  thai  this  small  gathering  of  people  migj 
spawn  something  that  will  grow,  spre; 
and  someday  come  back  in  force. 
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i  n  the  midday  heat,  when  shops  and  business 
close  their  shutters  and  most  Mooreans  retreat  t 
a  nap,  the  protesters  have  slumped  down  unci 
the  thwarts  ot  their  dinghies,  the  only  sign  they' 
still  there  the  occasional  hand  reaching  ov  er  tl 
side  tor  a  flick  of  cooling  water.  At  this  time  evt 
the  fish  seek  relict  from  the  sun,  and  snorkelit 
out  to  the  middle  of  the  lagoon  1  find  the  undc 
side  of  a  diving  platform  crowded  with  puffe 
fish,  rabbitfish,  Moorish  idols,  lemonpeel  at 
gelfish,  and  a  pair  of  teardrop  hutterflyfish.  All  a, 
assembled  here  in  the  shade,  to  the  jingling  a 
companiment  of  the  platform's  mooring  chain, 
hypnotic  underwater  chime  driven  by  lazy  wav 
at  the  surface.  The  fish  face  headfirst  into  tl  i 
current,  pedaling  against  it  with  the  rotation 
their  pectoral  tins,  as  if  dozens  of  tans  were  sileri 
ly  whirring. 

The  only  large  motion  in  this  sleepy  env 
ronmenl  is  th.it  ot  a  fish  that  the  French  ce 
perroquel  brule,  after  the  Tahitian  name  pat 
paapaa  auahi,  or  burnt  parrotfish.  Hark  yellov 
ish-orange  flanks  do  make  this  species  Io< 
burnt,  perhaps  sunburnt;  and  as  it  to  prevei 
more  ot  this  it's  also  trying  to  get  into  the  shai 
ow  ot  the  dive  platform,  hut  to  no  avail.  In  o 
der  to  approach,  it  needs  to  bypass  a  larf 
lavender-colored  Pocillopora  coral,  from  whic 
a  squadron  of  dusky  damselfish,  drab  charcoa 
colored  fish  many  times  smaller  than  the  pa 
rotfish,  emerge  and  repeatedly  drive  it  awa 
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lilier,  1  watched  them  evict  an  emperor  an- 
1  ish,  .1  spectacular  beauty  with  .i  black  mask 
ted  in  neon  blue,  who  expressed  his  annoy- 
ii  c  by  making  a  loud  drumming  noise  as  he 
it  eated.  Earlier  still,  they  came  after  me,  nip- 
hlirg  my  fingers  so  that  1  had  to  swim  by  with 
v  hands  tucked  into  my  armpits.  One  aston- 
lingly  bold  individual  even  swam  up  to  the 
ceplate  of  my  mask,  bouncing  off  it  in  a 
■  iiji  oxysm  of  pique  so  startling  that  1  found  un  - 
til swatting  at  it. 

first  met  these  oddly  pugnacious  fish  some 
rs  ago  w  hen  filming  the  work  of  an  American 
'loLlogist,  Mary  Gleason.  A  small  woman  with  a 
J  graceful  diving  style,  she  possessed  the  keen 
■  and  patience  needed  t(  >  decipher  s<  ime  i  if  the 
1  Ps  best-camouflaged  secrets.  F<  ir  three  years  she 
1  ceramic  tiles  on  Moorea's  lagoon  floor,  peri- 
ically  collecting  them  tor  study  under  the  mi- 
iscope  where  she  could  count  and  measure  the 
iy  colonies  of  corals  that  settled  there.  After 
first  field  season  she  noticed  a  pattern  emerg- 
y;  by  the  end  of  the  study  she'd  discovered  that 
-"  ree  times  as  many  y<  >ung  ci  irals  survived  if  they 
opened  to  settle  inside  damselfish  territories. 
Today,  hovering  w  ith  the  fish  in  the  shade  of 
e  dive  platform,  1  can  clearly  see  the  reason 
iy;  by  aggressively  driving  oft  all  other  fishes, 
ese  damselfish  protect  the  young  corals  just 
tting  started.  The  perroquet  brule  they're  cur- 
ntlv  mobbing,  tor  instance,  would  otherwise 
lger  here,  excavating  algae  from  the  seafloor 
id  w  ith  its  sharp  beak  incidentally  consuming 
tant  coral  colonies,  "l  et,  as  I  know  from  Mary's 
idy,  the  little  damselfish  aren't  defending  the 
irals,  only  their  ow  n  landholdings,  the  gardens 
Town  as  algal  lawns  or  algal  turf  grow  ing  in 
IT  they've  cleared  between  the  pillars  of  coral. 
Perfectly  tended,  these  lawns  are  a  neat  m<  mi  >- 
:  ilture  ot  filamentous  red  algae,  the  fish  having 
eticulously  weeded  out  unwanted  plants  such  as 
rgassum  and  turbinaria  (which  also  happen  to 
■  the  mam  beneficiaries  of  untreated  sewage, 
id  therefore  a  bane  to  the  overall  reef).  Work- 
g  day  and  night,  these  tiny  tanners  drive  oft 
:  erbivorous  fishes  that  eat  their  gardens.  They 
irass  carnivorous  species,  which  steal  the  egg 
utches  the  male  damselfish  are  currently  brood- 
ag.  In  tact,  they  remov  e  all  marauders,  including 
a  urchins,  which  they  carry  off  gingerly  by  the- 
mes. In  the  years  ot  Mary's  study,  when  Moorea's 
eh  had  been  badly  battered  by  the  1982-83  El 
elltno  cyclones,  only  the  corah  inside  damselfish 
rritories  were  beginning  to  recover — and  are 
ill  recovering  tar  taster  today. 
As  a  visitor  to  the  coral  world,  you  might  hap- 
en  upon  a  damselfish  colony,  see  little  more 
han  a  gathering  ot  unspectacular  strangely  ag- 
ressive  fish,  and  quickly  sw  im  on  in  search  ot 
nmethinu  friendlier.  Yet  m  the  accumulated 


tasks  of  their  daily  lues,  in  their  obsessive  in 
Justly,  these  damselfish  play  a  critical  role  in  tin 
regeneration  of  reels.  Remembering  something 
Mar\  told  me,  I  swim  to  the  Pocillnporti  coral 
braving  i he  wrath  of  the  damselfish  to  untie  tin 
pencil  from  m\  underwater  slate  and  drop  u  in 
to  the  center  » >  t  their  algal  lawn.  A  hu::  rip]  les 
through  the  colony;  the  fish  actually  look  of- 
fended. One  individual  darts  in,  grabs  the  litter 
in  its  mouth,  then  carries  it  awav  to  drop  onto  the 
open  sand  well  clear  of  the  coral  head  before 
swimming  hack  to  join  the  twenty  or  othei 
damselfish  angrily  facing  me  dow  n 

Mary's  study — tiny  by  any  measure-  -is  itself  an 
indicator  of  the  state  of  our  knowledge  ot  the 
wi  irld's  reefs.  While  it's  d  it  Ik  ul  t  tor  an  individual 
diver  t(  i  perceive  even  a  small  e>  unci  ot  the  o  >ral 
realm,  it's  still  more  difficult  tor  us  to  understand 
what's  happening  globally.  Because  reels  occur 
mostly  in  p<  >or countries,  in  nearly  inaccessible  lo- 
cations, they're  studied  only  sketchily.  Much  of 
what  we  know  about  their  health  comes  not  from 
scientists  hut  from  the  scattered  reports  of  dive  op- 
erators, yachtsmen,  and  fishermen.  Satellite  im- 
ages tell  something  more,  hut  most  of  what's 
happening  to  them  is  still  veiled  by 
the  vast  mirrored  surf, ice  of  the  sea 
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o  the  ancient  Tahitians,  the  ocean  around 
them  was  a  c<  >siin >s  as  grand  and  mysteri<  ius  as  the 
sky,  where  gods  lived  not  in  the  clouds  but  in 
the  lagoon.  This  focus — so  different  from  our 
own — may  yet  prove  prescient.  For  while  in  re- 
cent years  the  w  orld's  attention  has  toe  used  on 
rain  forests  (and  coral  reefs  are  frequently  de- 
scribed as  the  ram  forests  ot  the  sea),  I  would  ar- 
gue that  coral  reefs  are  greater  than  rain  forests 
it  for  ni  i  ( ither  reas<  in  than  that  the\  are  tar  m<  >re 
pi  iwerful  arbiters  <  >f  lite  K  >th  in  the  sea  and  < in  the 
land.  The  reefs  and  the  oceans  they  help  stoek  are 
the  chemical  engine  driving  the  planet ,  stabiliz- 
ing our  climate,  refreshing  the  air  we  breathe, 
making  the  ram  that  feeds  the  rivers  and  lakes  and 
waters  the  crops  upon  which  we  depend.  This 
water  world  and  its  most  fertile  core,  die  reefs,  are 
the  continuing  cradle  of  lite  on  earth. 

As  reels  decline,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the 
long  geological  history  ot  our  planet,  the  knowl- 
edge that  lite  C<  unes  and  yt  >es,  arises  and  c  hanges, 
on  a  schedule  that  has  been  extremely  violent 
even  in  our  absence.  If  the  geologic  rec  ord  teach- 
es us  anything,  it  is  that,  w  ith  or  without  either 
our  help  or  our  hindrances,  t he  earth's  reefs  w  ill 
vanish,  and  then  re-emerge  again,  as  long  as  the 
sun  deliv  ers  its  rays  and  the  waters  flow.  What- 
ever role  we  might  play  in  the  next  great  ex- 
tinct ion  will  sureh  have  less  effect  on  i he  tena- 
cious u  emergence  of  reel  builders  than  n  w  ill 
have  on  i  is  Reefs,  w  e  kni  >w,  can  survive  witlv  tut 
us.  The  opposite  may  not  he-  true.  ■ 
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man,  went  the  rumored  stats.  Many 
were  victims  of  cocaine  binges  in  the 
cities;  cheated  of  their  lives  by 
drunkards;  wrecked  by  yuppie  greed, 
or  by  foul  play,  or  by  infidelity,  or  by 
that  catchall  malaise:  stress,  line  on 
tins  island  they  arrived,  looking  for  a 
safe  place  to  briny  up  their  children. 
Myths  were  unearthed  thai  the  na- 
tives had  fished,  collected  psilocybin 
mushrooms,  clams,  and  oysters,  but 
had  not  wintered  on  the  island,  be- 
cause their  women  became  too  pow- 
erful and  the  men  less  warlike.  In 
fact,  said  a  popular  local  book, 
Daughters  oj  ( )oppet  Woman,  pre-con- 
tact  natives  in  the  area 
were  matriarchal  and 
matrilineal  and,  fur- 
thermore, believed  that 
menst  rual  hlo<  »d  con  - 
nected  Woman  to  the 
divine. 

These  were  just  a 
few  of  the  mythic  veri- 
ties that  grew  up 
an  mnd  w  hat  swiftly  be- 
came known  as  a  sa- 
cred island.  It  was  even 
discovered,  and  whis- 
pered about  to  the 
elect,  that  the  Lion, 
Mary,  and  Michael 
lines,  the  three  major 
ley  lines  of  the  world, 
passed  through,  lines  of 
sacred  energy  that 
identified  the  island  as 
having  the  same  dis- 
tinct pull  and  weight  as 
the  ancient  city  of 
Lhasa,  the  North  Is- 
land of  New  Zealand, 
Machu  Picchu.  Women  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  prairie  were  woken  in  the 
night  b\  disembodied  voices  and 
told  to  come  here.  Women  said  that 
the\  were  dropped  here  on  their 
hacks,  arms  and  leys  waving  in  the 
air,  turtles  dropped  by  a  careless 
child,  a  tale  suspiciously  like  a  First 
Nations  myth  of  origin.  On  these  ley 
lines,  vortices  were  discovered,  and 
some  were  said  to  be  portals  to  other 
worlds.  Labyrinths  were  built  on 
these  portals.  Self- identified  as  neo- 
pagans,  and  dedicated  to  reviving 
the  ancient  nature  religions,  the 
women  agreed  to  agree  on  almost 
nothing  but  that  the  hist  witch  was 


black,  bisexual,  a  warrior,  a  wise  and 
strong  woman,  a  midwife,  and  a 
leader  ot  the  tribe.  Standing  on  its 
head,  therefore,  the  notion  of  the 
original  evil  witch  Sycorax,  or  Mor- 
gaine,  or  the  Wicked  Witch  of  the 
West,  it  also  was  found  that  the  orig- 
inal settlers  in  the  1850s  were  treed 
African-American  slaves  and 
Hawaiian*,  and  this  history  gave  res- 
onance, depth,  meaning,  and  power 
to  this  matrilineal  island  ot  outcasts. 

The  women,  jealous  ot  their  place, 
commanded  the  elements  to  silence, 
wrapped  the  island  in  a  toy,  like 
Avalon,  so  that  very  tew  people,  un- 


bidden by  the  convergences,  would 
come,  and  so  that  those  who  came, 
stayed,  and  did  not  tit  in  would  be 
spit  out  by  the  goddess,  as  the  island 
Wizard  and  limousine  driver  would 
have  it.  Even  those  whom  the  island 
loved  w  ere  w  rapped  in  sleepy  c  louds, 
their  spirits  bound  up,  lulled  by  the 
beauty  of  the  trees,  the  ocean,  the 
mountains,  the  birds,  the  rivers,  and 
the  nature  spirits.  The  women  stud- 
ied the  deep  and  abstruse  texts  ot 
witchcraft  and  early  tribal  religions. 
Their  states  grew  strange.  They  were 
transported,  rapt  in  secret  studies. 
And  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all 
dedicated  themselves  to  closeness 


and  the  bettering  of  their  mim 
with  that  which,  hut  by  being  so 
tired,  o'er  prized  all  popular  rati 
they  lived  on  the  social  assistanc 
They  developed  their  own  rituf 
and  calendars,  held  celebrations 
the  solstices  and  cross-quarters,  at 
raised  beautiful  pagan  children  wl 
believed  in  environmentally  sout. 
principles  ot  living  and  who  active! 
promoted  a  way  of  life  that  woui 
not  damage  the  Great  Mother  or  ai 
of  her  spirit  or  fleshly  children. 

There  were  many  white  micldl 
class  people  on  the  island  as  well,  di 
scendants  ot  the  original  farmiil 
families.  Among  thel 
was  our  Ariel,  who 
the  spirit  of  delibera 
confusion  and  for  tl 
sake  ot  standing  all  p 
triarchal  archetypes  el 
their  heads,  shall  be 
short,  squat,  ecofem, 
nist,  celibate  lesbian 
late  middle  age,  retin 
early  from  the  educ 
tion  business.  Brigi 
we  shall  call  her,  r; 
the  Tir  Nan  Og  Ligl 
Centre  on  the  soul 
end  of  the  island  at 
communed  in  solita 
splendor  in  her  stra\ 
bale  house  with  a  he 
ot  nature  spirits,  n 
eluding  fairies,  gnome1 
sprites,  zephyrs,  sal 
manders,  and  tl 
Green  Man,  Pan.  SI 
worked  with  the  spirit 
healing  the  earth  ar 
teaching  people  how 
live  without  money.  Brigid  knew  tl 
island,  knew  the  spirits  and  wh 
they  wanted  from  us.  If  she  could  1 
accused  of  an  excess  of  imaginatio 
equally  she  accused  others  ot  a  t< 
rich  fantasy  lite.  Neopagans,  as  v 
have  established,  agree  on  nothing. 

Other  members  of  the  old  tarmii 
families  watched  in  some  amazemei 
as  their  land  values  rose  and  the 
forests  were  protected  by  those  wl' 
did  not  own  them.  Many  ot  the  fam 
lies  saw  the  island  as  a  futute  reso 
destination,  a  Carmel-By-The-Sea, 
waterskiing,  hiking,  kayaking,  yach 
ing  kind  of  place.  And  they  were  at' 
gered  by  the  notion  that  a  bunch  . 
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mcij'pie  mothers  living  on  the  social 
•  c .tare,  dressing  in  long  skirts,  then 
raip  ldren  in  dreadlocks  and  grime,  did 
.    want  this.  The  old  families  had 
ai  kind.  They  had  been  generous. 
1/  len  the  mothers  first  arrived,  the\ 

I  nved  them  where  the  best  places 
ue,  where  to  hsh,  where  and  what 
i  plant,  where  to  buy  honey,  what 

it-  it'  keep,  and  the  mothers  had 
ten  grateful,  full  ot  praise.  The 
:  1  ithers  had  joined  the  fanners'  in- 
tute,  lauded  the  school,  undertak- 
to  improve  it,  and  taken  booths  at 
f  Fall  Fair.  Now,  as  honeyman 
live  Harris  put  it,  the  families  felt 
it  there  were  "far  too  main  people 
10  i'i  Salt  Spring  who  have  no  inten- 
>n  of  ever  making  a  living." 
The  mothers  met  in  a  circle  under 
e  waxing  moon,  best  for  the  hau- 
ling of  evil  forces.  Ariel  w  as  called, 
id  the  request  was  made  to  the 
ion  es  and  the  trolls: 

Run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north 
|j To  do  me  business  in  the  wans ,>'  rh' 

II  earth 

■  '  When  it  is  Faked  with  frost 

The  convergences  were  drawing 
hers,  less  worthy  others.  1  he  world 
as  intruding.  The  magic  island 
.■eded  some  magic. 

Act  II 

There  are  many  candidates  for 
rospero  on  Salt  Spring.  Selt-de- 
ribed  warlock  Bristol  Foster,  a  for- 
ei  director  ot  the  Royal  British  Co- 
-  imbia  Museum,  for  instance,  a 
olfish  man  with  multiple  Ph. I  >.'s, 
r  Maureen  Milhurn,  former  presi- 
;nt  of  the  Island  Conservancy,  w  ho 
•Ids  her  doctorate  in  art  history, 
leir  libraries  (and  activism)  duke- 
om  (or  tenured  professorship) 
nough  tor  them.  Or  Nma  Raginsky, 
[fjoordinator  ot  the  Waterbird  Watch 
ollective,  a  self-described  minor- 
■ague  heiress,  former  Time  magazine 
hotographer,  and  lecturer  in  meta- 
physics. They  are  merely  representa- 
ives,  behind  them  a  tlock  of  a  tew 
lozen  highly  educated,  committed 
1  nvironmental  activists,  what  our 
•aliban,  a  craggy,  handsome  former 
irestry  CEO  named  Tom  Tovnbee, 
wner  of  much  ot  the  commercial 
eal  estate  in  the  main  village  of 
Janges,  calls  (in  public)  the  most 


educated,  articulate,  formidable,  and 
c  i  immitted  1  >pp»  isit  ion  around 

Man\  island  people  c  loss  the  street 
when  they  see  Fom  ["oynhee;  he  is  a 
villain  1  he\  di  1  not  F  ivi  to  look  on . 
But  Toynbee  makes  the  hat  'ware 
sii  Me,  the  galleries,  1  he  restaurants,  and 
the  shops  possible.  Even  the  most  pa- 
gan mother  accepts  that  the  island 
cannot  do  without  him.  I  \  >es  Ti  lynhee 
think  he's  a  slave?  Indeed  he  does,  for 

I  he  island  is  s(  >  beaut  if  ul  that  m  1  1  me 
wants  1 1 1  work,  except,  he  thinks,  him. 
.And  they  w  ill  not  lei  him  develop  the 
pic  ipert \  so  1 1  iai  he  can  stop  working. 
If  he  does  not  say  in  private,  "All  the 
infections  thai  the  sun  sucks  up  from 
hoys,  tens,  flats,  on  Prosper  tall,  and 
make  him  b\  inch-meal  a  disease," 
then  he  is  a  saint,  and  despite  the  spir- 
itual nature  of  all  on  t  he  island,  w  ell, 

II  is  unlikeh . 

Ah  mg  waih  t he  witc  lies  \vh«  1  ar 
rived  in  the  late  eighties  and  early 
nineties  came  a  more  successful  sort. 
(.  ic  inzal<  >s  1  o  a  wi  >man  or  man ,  they 
came  with  professions  that  required 
floatplanes  and  high-speed  tele- 
phone cables,  and  they  conceived  ot 
the  island  as  a  boomer  Utopia  and 
rej<  liced: 

. . .  ni  1  kind  1  'I  trattk 
Would  I  admit;  no  name  "I  magistrate 
Fetters  should  nut  he  known,  riches, 
pi  w  el  l  \ 

.And  use  ot  service,  none;  contract, 

sin.  v  essii  mi 
B<  Mini,  hi  mnd  "t  land,  1  ih  1 1,  \  ineyard, 

ni  me; 

Ni '  use  1  'I  111et.1l,  corn,  wine,  or  oil; 
No  occupation;  all  nu  n  idle,  .ill, 
And  women  too,  Fin  innocent  and 

pure, 
Nc  1  si  ivereignty  — 

The  Conzalos  announced  thai 
they  would  with  such  perfection 
govern  1 'excel  the  Oolden  Age. 
They  threw  their  collective  weight 
behind  the  Islands  Trust,  a  govern 
ment  agency  designed  to  preserve 
and  protect,  and  proceeded  to  strike- 
committees  to  consider  zoning  In- 
laws thai  restrii  nd  development 

Noble  creatures,  thought  the 
witches  and  single  mothers,  and  they 
loiiied  1  he  ric  h  F, uners  with  the 
Pathfinders  and  otl  island  incomes  m 
ignoring  the  meeting  ai  the  Harbour 
House  of  gentlemen  ol  sik  h  brave 


lllel !  le  I  hat  w  oiikl  htl  t  In  1 , .  ■  : 
it  five  w  eek-  w  !  1 


a  1  v  hemg  Jin 


1 


Ft  if  de\  ek  >|  na  -  Iroi  1  \ 
Stales  Fad  bean  drawn  by  llic'  beaut  \ 
of  I  I  le  place  and  I  he  wasted  sp.  u  e 

Fishermen  from  Norway  who  had 
fished  out  the  North  Se.i  lusted  attet 
the  Pacific  salmon,  and  loggers  who 
had  exhausted  the  New  Zealand 
forests  arrived  eager  to  exploit  the 
Fist,  biggest,  cheapest  |,nes|  jp  ih, 
world, 

Making  common  cause-,  they 
laughed  at  the  mothers,  I  lere,  they 
said,  is  everything  to  hie-,  save  me  ans 
ii '  live,  and  began  it  1  pF >i . 

Act  III 

SpiWtiml  etirt/i  mui/u'i  into  \t>ga, 
ivheatgrass,  /tiNtmi;.  c/euusiuij,  herbal 
masks,  soy-milk  douches,  and  smi/>/< 
life.  Seeking  to  share  hei  yurt  with  Is 
land  nature  boy   Dreadlocks,  didgeri 
dt>o,  drum ,  inn/(i-/>u(c/ied  jeans,  1  at  1 
oils  dogs ,   '71   />in  jde  \  \\    1  tin 
Mti.viiiimn  (S-it'oni  vocabulary  and  dec/' 
faraway  l  ><  >k  a  nci  essit\ . 

—  c  lassitied  ad, 
Sail  S/nin.t;  Island  I  hyme 

In  I S)SS> ,  in  a  til  ol  de-pau  al  1  ity 
lite,  I  F01  igh t  thirty  acres  in  the 
country  my  paternal  family  bad  sei 
1  led  a  hundred  years  before.  1.  K  ei  the 
years  spent  in  London  and  New 
^  1  irk,  I  bad  !  ie,n d  1 1  inn  >rs  about  Sail 
Spring,  rhe  witches  danced  naked 
under  I  he  In'  I  moon,  rowed  out  into 
1  he  sea  to  c  asi  ik  >wei  petals  on  the 
w  ater  to  honot  I  he  C  i  real  Mothel 
There  were  women  on  the  island 
whi  an  11  belli  "  >\  eel  you  not  lot  n  iss.  | 
would  base  laughed  at  thc'se  warn 
ings,  except  thai  when  I  was  m  my 
lust  year  of  college  1  bad  persuaded  a 
g\ps\  friend,  who  boasted  thai  sin 
was  from  a  family  ot  Bohem tan 
win  lies,  to  east  a  love  spell  on  1  n\ 
philosophy  professot  |o>  11  1  protesicel 
thai  lua  family  couldn't  c  asi  spells 
anymore  Fet.uise  a  curst  bad  been 
laid  i  ni  them:  w  ben  I  hex  pi  ac  I  ie  ed 


witchcraft  their  houses  would  hurn 
down  I  ceased,  challenged,  and  dared 
her  tint il,  on  che  night  of  che  full 
moon,  she  drew  a  pencacle  on  her 
kicchen  floor.  Five  days  lacer  my  pro- 
fessor called,  professing  eternal  pas- 
sion, and  ten  days  later  |<  ivita's  apart- 
ment building  burned  to  che  ground. 

I  am  cleaning  up  the  remains  of  a 
hash-oil  factory  <>n  my  land  and  the 
detritus  nl  ;i  party  house  run  by  hip- 
pie settlers.  I  collect  dozens  of  old 
beer  bottles,  car  parts,  hunks  of  an 
old  refrigerator,  slabs  of  roofing,  and 
add  them  Co  my  slash  pile.  I,  like  Fer- 
dinand, and  .ill  new  residents,  carry 
Icil;s,  back  and  forth,  tor  years. 

While  I  plod,  I  puzzle.  Who  are 
these  witches?  What  do  they  want.' 
They  are  not  casting  love  spells,  for 
romance  on  che  island  is  considered 
best  left  ti»  the  very  young.  Many 
women  are  gay,  or  committed  to  the 
pursuit  Hi  cronedom,  making  middle- 
age,  heterosexual  love  sporadic  in  in- 
cidence ai  best,  besides,  given  pagan 
morality,  |usi  about  even  combina- 
tion h.is  been  tried,  .uul  the  combat- 
ants have  reined  early  from  the  field, 
with  housed  he, uts  and  exhausted 
bodies,  leaving  the  joust  to  their 
children.  Pagan  teenage  girls  are  per- 
fect and  peerless,  created  of  every 
creature's  best,  clean  and  healthy, 
nature  girls  all,  usually  ambitionless, 
since  ambition  is  violence  to  the 
Great  Mother.  Young  pagan  island 
men,  says  Maureen  Milburn's  hus- 
band, Sam,  travel  from  woman  to 
woman,  with  gardening  tools  in  the 
back  of  then  pnkup  trueks,  often 
leaving  a  Juki  behind  in  each  camp. 
Mainland  boys  pour  onto  the  island, 
leaving  the  world  (and  cross  parents) 
beb  ind,  attract  ed  by  the  h  ippi e 
i  links  o|  Salt  Spring,  who  are  not, 
shall  we  say,  overburdened  by  the 
desire  for  material  possessions  or 
even  the  knowledge  thai  Poke  & 
C  iahbana  exists. 

Loggers,  fishermen,  and  develop- 
ers, perhaps  piqued  by  the  fact  th.it 
none  of  their  blandishments  had  any 
effect  on  these  gorgeous  young  crea- 
tures, who  saw  them  as  abhorred 
monsters,  which  any  print  of  good- 
ness would  not  take,  capable  of  all 
ill,  savage,  brutish,  and  so  forth,  me- 
thodically sent  the  word  of  the  is- 
land abroad.  Wit  h  I  he  help  and 


moral  support  of  some  members  of 
the  old  families,  the  Trust  was  be- 
sieged by  applications  for  casinos,  re- 
sort-destination hotels,  and  walled 
retirement  complexes.  The  Trust 
planner  had  appointments  lined  up 
for  months  on  end  with  developers 
from  Asia  and  the  States.  Men 
walked  about  the  island  as  it  in  a 
trance,  marveling  at  their  future, 

. . .  and  then,  in  dreaming, 

The  clouds  methought  would  open 

and  show  riches 
Ready  to  drop  on  me;  that,  when  I 

wak'd 
1  c  i  led  t<  i  dream  again. 

Gunslinging  developers  hired 
high-priced  lawyers  to  inspect  the  is- 
land bylaws.  Legal  challenges  to  the 
zoning  restrictions  were  mounted. 
Secret  allies  were  found,  Gonzalos 
interested  in  selling  their  land  for 
five  or  ten  times  what  they  had  paid 
for  it.  The  developers  and  loggers 
proclaimed  their  victory  over 

tin-  Sii  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course.  For  all 
the  rest, 

They'll  lake  suggestion  as  a  eat  laps 
milk; 

They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  business 
that 

We  say  herns  rlie  hi  >ur. 

Clear-cuts  appeared  on  the  pris- 
tine and  sacred  South  End.  A  com- 
munal farm,  one  of  the  last  hippie 
Utopias,  blew  up,  and  the  survivors 
put  their  few  hundred  acres  of  the 
last  old-grow  th  Garry  Oak  meadow 
on  the  island  up  for  sale.  A  consor- 
tium ot  loggers  from  Washington 
State  made  an  otter  of  $800,000. 
Three  condominium  developments 
sprouted  in  the  town.  A  strip  mall 
appeared,  as  it  by  magic,  overnight, 
and  two  more  were  planned. 

For  despite  the  island's  beauty,  the 
loggers,  fishermen,  and  developers  were 
right:  there  was  no  local  economy  to 
support  the  pagan  women  and  their 
children,  and  the  social  welfare  was 
becoming  suspicious  and  impatient. 

Circles  were  held  under  the  hill 
moon,  and  Prospero  consulted  his 
hooks. 

In  addition  to  studying  the  White 
Goddess,  the  Welsh  Mabinogion, 
the  collected  works  of  Starhawk, 


Lady  Gregory's  Fairy  Book,  and  va 
ous  ecological  texts,  Prospero  h 
been  reading  Machiavelli,  The  Art 
War,  and  Tony  Robbins.  This  effi 
was  delivered  of  an  Official  Comn 
nity  Plan  that  expanded  the  origil 
eight-page  document  to  more  th 
300  pages,  providing  the  island 
10,000  souls  with  more  bylaws  th 
the  nearby  provincial  capital  of  V 
toria.  Accusations  of  sin  were  mai 
against  men  deemed  not  fit  to  h 
Suggestions  were  made  that  the  i 
velopers,  loggers,  and  tisherm 
should  hang  and  drown  their  projj  , 
selves  and  take  up  garlic  farming. 

War  broke  out.  Ecoterrorists  fill 
the  gas  tanks  of  logging  trucks  w 
sand.  A  watch  struck  a  member 
Parliament.  The  loggers  burn 
down  the  Community  Centre  oi 
neighboring  island  that  the  vvitel 
had  declared  to  he  the  gateway 
the  elven  kingdom. 

Stephano,  who  slid  under  the  w 
a  sleazy  time-share  complex  oi 
fragile  water  table,  announced  w 
foolish  bravado,  "Who  cares  ab( 
the  local  residents — they're  jus; 
bunch  of  gooters."  Next  door  to  t 
time  share,  Goofer's  Pig  Farm  rab 
a  giant  sign,  and  the  island  sprout 
GOOFER'S  PIG  FARM  T-shirts  a 
bumper  stickers. 

"The  plan  makes  1984  look  h 
laissez-faire  capitalism,"  argued  Tr 
culo,  local  poet  and  pig  farmer.  Pt 
pie  here,  he  said,  "are  always  figuri 
out  what  to  do  with  other  peopl 
property." 

But  no  matter  how  Caliban  declai 
the  island  full  of  noises,  sound 
sweet  airs  that  give  delight  and  h  t 
not,  many  developers  gave  up,  tor  it ; 
peared  that  every  river,  stream,  mar 
and  wetland  had  its  protectors.  Tin 
were  200  pagans  on  the  Waterb 
Watch  alone.  No  tree  was  to  he  fell 
without  a  permit  or  an  arborist  in 
tendance.  View  corridors  were  to 
protected.  Farmers  were  not  to  ( 
down  their  trees  for  fences  or  bai 
without  a  permit.  The  water  table  \  - 
deemed  sacrosanct.  No  streams  were  i 
he  dammed.  No  lakes  were  to  l 
drained  tor  the  watering  of  packag] 
tourists  dressed  in  un-environmentl 
ly  sound  polyester.  No  hotels  or  gf 
courses  or  gated  communities  were! 
he  built  by  those  who  would  doubtl  s 
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it  nd  then  pn 
'  %  off-island  wor 
^  \nd  Mill  peop 
*'  [ind,  though  n 


s  in  I  he  sin 


kho 


•  flowed  (into  the 
w  n  seemed  thai 
""H  h  new  arrival  came  with  .1  disor- 
chronic  fatigue,  fibromyalgia, 
'[•'.i  ltiple  allergies.  The  island  morlv 
recognizing  rhal  the  social  wel- 
|  e  was  impatient  and  that  ahun- 
^'  nee    (it    not    amhition)  was 
.stable,  proceeded  to  start  111. m\ 
sinesses  to  teed  and  heal  the  new 
mers.  Bounty  descended  in  floods 
I  organic  produce,  un-hioengi- 
t'fered  vegetahles,  unfarmed  fish, 
i  e-range  chicken.  The  wi 


ten  tin >tn 


t  ive  in  San  Franc iM  o,  and  rituals 
and  1.  it\  les  were  held  .ill  ovei  Sail 
Spi  ing  to  raise  | he  (.one  ol  pi  >\\  et 
and  briny  it  dow  n  h  •  heal  the  earth 
The\  em  l\i  1  'k ed  on  -. i  k  1 1  t  .1  -  k  s  .1  s 
"mo\  ing  enei  g\,  an  umd  1  01  m  i  s," 
singing,  "  I  ike  oil  your  head/Pm  11 
on  1  lie  gn  nind/1  hal 's  lii  >w  yon  enter 
1 1  ie  1 1<  mse  <)|  loxe 

1  he  elements  were  t.  ailed  in,  and 
praised,  creating  sacred  space.  *  ele 
hrating  1  lie  Ik  >dy,  food,  lo\  e,  st  mg, 
wine,  dance,  drumming,  the  w  i t v  Ik  s 
tell  their  \ ears  ol  ;ihi ise  fade  into  in 
significance.  I  hex  went  adventuring 
in  1 1  ie  .isi  ral  world.  1  heir  c  h.ik  ras 


hung  our  shingles, 
111  d  every  a  mceivahle 
id  ot  treatment  he- 
™?  me  available.  Infu- 


struck  on 


ins  were 
e  eve  of  the  new 
mm,    and  people 

oke  ot   I  he   s;k  1  ed 


pmetnc  grid  ot  anun- 
jjnee:  when  properly 
!   up,  there  would  he 
'  1  oney  en< >ugh  lor  ,il I 
M  ithout  the  degrada- 
tions ot  commerce. 
1  The  island's  enemies 
ere  ,ill   knit   up  in 
en  disl  racrii  m    1  hex, 
ulked  in  the  bar  ;it 
ie  Harbour  House 
''id  swore,  O,   it  is 
^iionstrous!  Monstrous' 
in|ut  one   (tend   ;it  ,1 
P1  me,  I'll  fight  then  Ic- 
ons >  i'er. 
';  All  were  desperate, 
heir  greal  guilt  like 
>isi m  hit  the  spun . 


Act  IV 

This  is  the  charge  of  the  goddess: 
ng,  feast,  dance,  make  music  and 
iv,  all  in  My  presence,  for  Mine  is  the 
:stasy  of  the  spirit,  and  Mine  also  is 
y  on  earth, 

—Reclaiming 
Collect i  \ e's  "Invocation 

ot  (  11  iddess" 

The  battle  joined,  Patricia  Brown, 
4aureen  Milburn,  and  Marcia  Craig, 
lembers  ot  the  coven  called  the 
jaia  Collective,  summoned  leading 
cofemintst  witches  Starhawk  and 
isch  from  the  Reclaiming  Collec- 


opened,  .aid  going  into  trance  and 
moving  energy  became  easy  and 

plausible,  ,is  it  t  hex  w  el  e  (  'elt  k 
priestesses,  Thex  called  111  healthy 
in. ile  energy,  powei  with  rather  than 
power  out,  .111  energy  the  world  had 
never  experienced.  Thex  performed 
the  spiral  dance,  and  by  the  end  ot  it 
thex  had  t  re. He.  I  l  hell  i  >w  n  private 
world,  tilled  with  mummers,  tames, 
elves,  gnomes,  and  powerful  spirits, 
called  tn >m  then  1 1  intines  1 1  >  enac  1 
the  wit(.  lies'  present  lain.  ies. 

1  )r.  Bri.sti  'I  I  1  ister  ast  ended  and 
declared  1  hat  each  acre  of  I  ores  t 
held  billions  .  i|  m icroorganisms 
whose  usefulness  had  not  \et  been 


1.  km  ified;  w  e  inusi  thereti  ire  pn  >tei  t 
a-  mill  h  l<  nest  as  w  e  i  an  li  >t 

I  itlli's  nn  lease,  li  hsi  m  pit  ,  a\ , 
I V 11  lis  ,md  g.n  1  lei  -  1  ie<  er  'inpi  \ 
\  Hies,  wnli  1  Iiisi'nng  hu'n  'i< 
bowing; 

s|  'i  ing  1 '  ne  to  you  at  the  fa  thesi 
In  tin-  verx  end  ol  harxest! 

si  .11 1  1 1  \  ,111.1  unit  s)  i,  ,|  I  ,!  mi  you; 

I  Vi  es'  blessing  s,  1  j*  on  \  1  >i  1 

IV.  Marilyn  Walker,  ethno 
hi  it. in ist ,  f.  inner  direc  toi  ol  1  he  Prince 
ot  Wales  Northern  Heritage  Centre 
111  Yelli  iw  k  nite,  and  author  ol  I  lar- 
vesting  the  Northern  Wild,  asceneled 
and  dec  hired  thai 
whereas  Westerners  talk 
about  owning  property, 
1 1 .  idit  ional  l  1  ill  in  es  talk 
about  stewardship. 
Walker  spoke  ot  the 
need  t<  >  g<  >  beyi  md  thai , 

10  cult  u res  that  have 
newer  lost  the  harmony 
among  emotional  and 
men  1  a  I  and  spi  1  1 1  ua  1 . 
Traelit  11  mal  l  ultures,  she 
said,  all  hi  >ld  thai  plants 
have  their  1  ivvn  si mnd, 
their  own  soul:,  .md  that 

1 1  iex  eac  1 1  ha\*e  a  less,  in 
to  teach  and  that  there- 
lore 

1 1  ie  queen  1 1'  1  lie  skx. 
W'lii  ise  watery  an  b  and 

messenger  .1111  I . 
Rids  thee  leave  these;  and 
wnli  her  sovereign 
grace, 

I  lere  mi  1  Ins  grass-pli  it ,  111 

tins  very  plai e, 
1 1 1  1 1  ime  and  spi  'i  I ,  her 
peaci ic ks  tlx  .1111.1111 
Approach,  rich  (  Vies,  her  to  entertain. 

Ceres  had  woken  Angelique  and 
(  In  1st  1, inn, 1  in  >ask at  1.  hewan  and 
recommended  that  Christianna,  a 
new  lully  realized  being,  move  to 
Sail  Spring  and  invite  Amaterasu,  a 
lapanese  goddess  buried  in  the  earth 
loi  millennia,  to  the  surface  so  thai 
she  might  bring  with  her  the  devil 
kingdom,  the  spnais  thai  weave  en- 
ergy into  matter,  and  teach  the  peo- 
ple how  to  care  li  >r  the  land  .is  sat  red 
space.  In  the  garden  ol  then  new 
house,  Angcliujue  and  Christianna 
biuli  a  labyrinth  on  a  lex  line  vortex, 
and  Amaterasu  emerged  through  this 
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portal  and  scattered  many  jewels  of 
Vitality  and  Energy  and  Aliveness 
across  the  island,  and  she  called  out: 

You  nymphs  call'd  Naiades  of  the 
windring  brooks, 

With  your  sedg'd  crowns,  and  ever- 
harmless  looks, 

Leavy  your  crisp  channels,  and  on  tins 
green  land 

Answer  your  summons:  Juno  does 
command 

The  goddesses  had  ascended  (that 
goddesses  descend  is  a  patriarchal 
construction),  and  the  healing  of 
the  land  had  begun.  Prospero  hid 
Ariel  fetch  the  rabble 
to  commence  the  refer- 
endum on  the  Official 
Community  Plan,  and 
before  you  can  say, 
"come"  and  "go,"  and 
breathe  twice  and  cry, 
"so,  so,"  each  one,  trip- 
ping on  his  toe,  was 
here  with  mop  and 
mow — and  vieleo  cam- 
era, torch,  and  plan  in 
hand  to  hurl  at  the  is- 
land trustees,  then  (re- 
trieved) to  burn  on 
bonhres  in  village  riots 
in  Centennial  Park. 
Fights  began  in  the  bar 
at  Harbour  House:  .'  ■  w 

a  m 

. . .  red-hot  wirli  drink- 
ing; 

So  full  ot  valour  they 

smote  the  air  . . . 
For  kissing  ot  their  leet; 

set  always  bending 
Towards  their  project. 

A  witch  spoke  up  and  claimed 
that  the  island  had  prosperity 
enough.  Had  not  a  shopping  mall  of 
religious  practices  arisen:  wicca, 
tarot,  dream  analysis,  transforma- 
tional massage,  astrology,  astral  pro- 
jection, precognition,  psychic  and 
homeopathic  healing,  meditation 
and  yoga.'  Some  of  the  resource-in- 
dustry workers  themselves  had  left 
their  professions  and  opened  shops 
to  sell  spiritual  tat.  In  vain  did 
Caliban  decry  the  products  of  the 
forest: 

The  dropsy  drown  this  tool!  What  do 
you  mean 


along, 

And  do  the  murder  tirst  . . . 

Regulations  hunted  the  develop- 
ers, loggers,  and  fishermen  like  hun- 
gry, angry  dogs. 

Act  V 

Now  Joes  my  project  gather  to  a  head: 
My  charms  crack  not;  my  spirits  obey, 

and  time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carnage. 

All  business  on  the  island  was 
spell-stopped,  confined  until  the  ref- 
erendum. All  the  developers  were 


sentee  landlords.  It  developers  wt 
to  come  to  the  Islands  Trust  wi 
plans  that  gave  back  Green  Spac 
then  some  growth  was  possible.  T 
marketplace  would  be  delinked  fr( 
the  land.  Collective  rules  would 
held  higher  than  individual  valu; 
The  Official  Community  Plan  w 
culled  and  simplified.  Then  Prospe 
called  out: 


^1  e  elves  i  if  hills,  bn  k  »ks,  standing 

lakes,  and  groves; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with 

printless  toot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune  and 

do  fly  him 

A  lien  lie  eomes  Kiek, 
you  demi-puppets, 
that 

By  moonshine  do  the 
green  sour  ringlets 
make 

Whereof  the  ewe  not 
bites;  and  you,  whe 
pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight 
mushrooms;  that 


rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  cui 

tew,  by  whose  aid- 
Weak  masters  though  ) 

he — I  have  bedimr 
The  noontide  sun  . . . 


: 


To  dote  tl 


uis  ( hi  sue 


h  lug. 


Let's 


distracted,  and  those  with  large- 
properties  they  wished  to  subdivide 
were  mourning,  brimful  of  sorrow 
and  dismay.  Tears  ran  down  their 
beards  like  winter's  drops  from  eaves 
of  reeds. 

But  Prospero's  affections  ha  el 
grown  tender.  He  decided  that  the 
rarer  action  is  in  virtue  than  in 
vengeance  and  rewrote  the  Official 
Community  Plan  in  order  to  allow 
some  development  but  not  that 
much.  Pace  and  proportion  were  to 
be  the  guidelines.  Policies  were  writ- 
ten that  deliberately  excluded  out- 
side investors  in  situations  where 
economic  benefits  went  only  to  ab- 


Out  of  the  tore 
si  reaming  toward  t 
voting  booth,  emera 
three  or  tour  the 
sands  (the  numbe 
are  he  itly  contested) 
squatters  with 
stake  in  the  land,  w 
lived  off  the  grid  1 
school  buses,  ten 
yurts,  tepees,  a 
shacks.  Some  were  shamans,  w 
could  transform  both  the  seen  a 
the  unseen,  who  could  journey 
other  realms,  who  experienc 
trances  and  visions  and  could  pi 
diet  the  future,  and  who  coi 
move  between  this  world  and  a  1 
substantial  —  though  ultimatt 
more  real — world  tor  the  benefit! 
others  as  well  as  the  self.  Insi 
sweat  lodges  they  had  contact 
other  worlds  and  made  their 
quests,  and  the  spirits  said  that  S 
Spring  was  to  be  held  sacred.  A 
so  the  tribe  who  worshipped  t 
Magic  Mushroom  came  out  ot  t 
forest,  along  with  their  Fane,  a 


Mi 
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fi|  the  people  marveled  at  Pros- 
:r  >'s  magic ,  fi  >r  this  tribe  had  in  it 
']  je  "i  seen  for  years. 

And  out  of  their  houses,  streaming 
r  the  voting  booth,  came  the 
IS  rest  arrivals,  too,  with  autoim- 
iluL  le  diseases  that  only  a  clean,  pure 
land  with  feud  products  that  were 
bioengineeered  or  tunned  with 
L.tiple  pesticides  could  cure.  And 
fin  these  illnesses  had  come  forth 
I)  u  Debbie,  Bath's  Buns,  Dan  Ja- 
•  's  Organic  Seed  and  Garlic  Farm, 
Iwid  Wood's  Salt  Spring  Island 
ii'ep  and  Goat  Cheese,  Green's 
[is — an  entire  economy  of  well- 
•  [  s,  just  as  the  witches  had  said.  It 
i,  not  tor  nothing  that  the  princi- 
mountain   was   called  Mt. 
xwell. 

\11  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and 
azement  inhabit  here,  cried  the 
elopers  as  they  watched  the  is- 
id  saved  for  the  nature  spirits, 
nzalo  himself  saved  the  Mill  Farm 
(in  a  consortium  of  Washington 
ite  loggers  by  purchasing  the  land, 
yen  covenants  were  put  in  place- 
protect  this  plot  in  perpetuity, 
\i  Ariel,  representing  all  those  who 
ave  the  ether  into  matter,  sang: 

Where  the  Fee  sacks,  there  suck  I 
In  a  cowslip's  Fell  1  lie; 
There  I  crouch  when  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  Fat's  hack  I  do  fly 
After  summer  merrily: 
Merrily  . . .  under  the  blossi  im  that 
hangs  i in  the  bough. 


u  i 


Entire  matrices  of  vortices  opened 
er  the  new  Official  Community 
in  was  accepted  and  the  develop- 
restrained.  Trees  began  to  talk, 
J  all  the  plants  were  discovered  to 
ve  an  opinion  as  to  where  they 
auld  be  planted.  Radishes  in  mag- 
gardens  grew  to  the  size  of  grape - 

pltits,  and  raspberry  plants  reached 
n  feet  tall.  Ariel  suggested  that 

■  It  Spring  should  become  like  the 

[|d  mystery  schools  of  Egypt  and 
ach  people  how  to  heal,  how  to 

slid  and  manifest  visions,  how  to 
:ome  elders,  how  to  lead  the  Shift 

'  Ages. 

-  Unsuspecting  tourists  came  and 
irveled  and  spent  money.  And  it 
is  discovered  after  all  that  display- 
g  and  marketing  the  products  of  a 
igic  island  indeed  produced  prof- 


1 1  s —  not  large  prof  its,  hut  prol  its 
nonetheless.  And  the  businessmen 


...  do  entreat 

Tlu hi  pardi m  me  m\  w n nigs. 

This  |v  h  strange  a  in  i:e  as  e'ei  men 
tn  >d; 

And  there  is  in  this  business  more 

than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  i  if 

And  they  threw  in  their  lot  with 
Prospero,  deciding  not  to  infest  their 
minds  with  beating  on  the  strange- 
ness i if  this  business. 

And  still  the  convergences  pulled 
others — not  just  tourists  but  artists 
and  musicians  and  movie  stars,  all 
wandering  the  island  with  eyes  full 
of  beauty,  blind  with  wonder  It  was 
not  tor  nothing,  therefore,  thai  the 
many  Mirandas  exclaimed, 

How  mam  goodly  creatures  are  there 
here! 

How  beauteous  mankind  is1  O  brave 

new  Wi  irld, 
That  has  such  people  in't! 

Epilogue 

Bid  t/m  is  the  twenty-first  century, 
or  almost  so,  (ind  m  this  world  tec  have 
Karl  Lagerfeld,  whose  pet  in  the  eight- 
ies was  a  young  woman  named  (  iloria, 
the  Prineess  ton  Thurn  und  Taxis,  a 
one-time  Dusseldorj  nightclub  punk  in- 
troduced by  Karl,  after  her  marriage  to 
an  antique  cousin,  to  the  thrills  of  the 
very  rich,  inch  thrills  including  cou- 
ture, gambling,  over-the-top  decorat- 
ing, and  the  pleasures  of  Area,  Les 
Bains,  mid  the  Palace.  A  feu  years  af- 
ter  her  iincicnt  husband's  death,  (.  iloria 
realized  thai  her  debts  were  insur- 
mountable but  that  she  had  an  old- 
fashioned  forest  estate  way  the  hell  and 
gone  in  Western  L'anada  She  prompt- 
ly sold  it  to  it  couple  of  development 
fiends . 

t  ireenbaiting  und  greenmail  are  hon- 
orable husinesses  in  tfic'  Northu  est;  for 
there  is  money  in  them  While  waiting 
for  their  opposition  to  organize,  the 
fiends  made  loud  plans  to  strip  the 
Princess's  erstwhile  forest  estiite  of 
"every  scrap  of  merchantable  umber." 

The  witches  had  withdrawn,  buued 
their  books,  and  were  growing  gardens 
filled  with  not-magh  indigenous  plants 
that  jibed  with  the  tenets  of  bio-region- 
alism. They  had  stopped  going  to  com- 


munity meetings,  because  they  did  not 
like  being  shouted  ai  I  hey  had  started 
a  new  circle  of  elders,  called  the  I  ran.s- 
formation  Group,  that  would  work  to- 
il ard  a  i  it'll  ( iiiiiniiiiii!\ .  without  the 
violence  and  fialarization  of  the  jnist 
I  hey  begged  'ecu  e  to  nin  e 

Now  im  charms  are  all  o'er  brown, 
And  what  strength  I  ha  i    mini  own; 
Wbii.  h  is  mi  is  I  1 .  1 1  n  l 

Bui  on  the  magi<.  island  lived  others 
now.  and  a  new  Prospero.  Andrea 
Collins,  the  former  wife  of  the  crush- 
ingly  famous  rock  itai  Phil  Co/hns, 
made  sure  that  people  the  1107/,/  over 
knew  of  the  magk  island  and  its  dilem- 
ma. The  witches  took  off  then  clothes 
and  posed  on  then  treasured  island, 
and  the  calendar  was  blessed  with 
many  sales.  Money  was  raised,  pots  of 
it.  first  in  the  amount  of  $800,000 
from  the  community  itself .  more  front  a 
consortium  of  anonymous  donors 
NGOs,  and  government  agencies. 
Thousands  helped  this  tone  I  here 
were  blockades,  and  street  people  came 
from  all  over  the  world  to  live  in  the 
Peace  Camp.  People  were  arrested 
People  were  shipped  with  nuisance 
suits.  Community  newspapers  were 
sued  for  libel,  as  were  columnists  and 
editors,  f  )ossiers  and  writs  flooded  the 
courts,  until  the  government  grew 
weary  and  pled  for  mercy,  too. 

( ientle  breath  of  yours  im  sails 
Musi  till,  or  eKe  m\  pri  ijec  1  fails 

Then  people  with  doctorates  und  bu- 
reaucratic expertise  raised  $3.9  million 
and  placed  it  on  the  table.  I  hey  then 
raised  $'/  .7  million  und  placed  it  on  the 
table.  And  finally  they  raised  $20  nul- 
lum und  placed  that  on  the  table.  Then 
Prospero  amii:ed  the  greenmailers  by 
demanding  that  the  land  be  frozen  in 
time,  left  to  its  true  oicners,  the  fairies. 

The  u'ttche.s  rejoiced,  for  there  had 
been  parties,  and  dances,  and  fairs,  and 
barbecues,  and  l\  shoies,  und  docu- 
mentaries, and  poems,  und  more  par- 
ties, just  its  the  doddess  required.  And 
tit  one  of  the  last,  /  'und  Su:uki.  who 
some  sun  its  the  greatest  warlock  of  all. 
came  to  the  island,  and  everyone  who 
had  been  arrested  01  slapped  01  sued 
was  his  guest  1 1/  hi  'in n 

The  Princess's  lands  were  proposed 
as  a  national  park.  And  Prospero,  by 
your  indulgence,  was  set  free  m 
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POSTCARD 

Applying  Kremlinology  to  Peruvian  { 


Imagine  you  are  Vladimiro  Montesinos.  It's  fall  2000,  and  after 
ten  years  as  head  of  Peru's  National  Intelligence  Service  (SIN) 
a  videotape  you  made  w  hile  bribing  a  congressman  to  switch  his 
allegiance  to  President  Alberto  Fujimori  has  been  leaked  to  the 
press.  You've  been  forced  to  flee  to  Panama,  which,  though  a  long- 
time haven  tor  strongmen,  has  to  be  arm-twisted  by  the  U.S.  and 
several  Latin  American  countries  into  considering  granting  you 
asylum.  But  protesters  both  there  and  in  Peru  are  demanding  you 
be  denied  asylum  and  prosecuted  for  murder,  torture,  and  elec- 
ta >n  rigging.  Y<  >ur  options  are  dwindling.  So  although  you've  rarely 
been  photographed  and  are  usually  referred  to  as  "shadowy," 
you  decide  to  send  a  message.  You  sit  for  El  Panama  America.  It's 
hardly  a  candid  shot.  "We  had  three  minutes  and  we  were  out 
of  there,"  said  the  paper's  managing  editor.  "The  flower,  the 
book,  the  glass,  it  was  all  in  place  when  we  arrived."  By  September 
29,  this  carefully  staged  picture — "a  message  in  the  guise  of  an 
insipid  hotel  postcard,"  as  one  editorial  would  put  it — had  been 
picked  up  by  the  Latin  press,  the  Associated  Tress,  even  the 
New  York  Times.  To  untrained  eyes,  the  image  might  seem  be- 
nign, but  Latin  Americans  have  scrutinized  it  as  closely  as  Fou- 
cault  examined  Velazquez's  Las  Meninas  or  as  carefully  as  the  CIA 
analyzed  Red  Square  bandstands. 


Where's  Vladimiro'  Staged  with  an  odd  assortment  of  props  in  a 
nondistinct  location,  the  photo  looks  like  a  scene  in  a  surreal  dra- 
ma, or — as  Gustavo  Gorriti,  a  journalist  arrested  by  SIN  in  1992, 
put  it — like  "a  place,  located  nowhere,  where  a  salesman  goes  to 
commit  suicide."  Montesin<  is  seems  peaceful,  even  penitent,  a  pose 
that  infuriated  Peruvians  familiar  with  his  role  in  what  Gorriti  has 
called  a  "dictatorship  of  spies,  dressed  in  the  clothing  of  democra- 
cy." Montesinos,  in  fact,  was  trained  at  the  U.S. -run  School  of  the 
Americas  and  began  working  for  the  CIA  in  the  1970s.  He  brought 
himself  and  Fujimori  to  power  in  1990  by  leaking  information 
helpful  to  the  obscure  agronomist's  campaign;  they  soon  became 
known  as  "Siamese  tw  ins."  In  1992  he  organized  Fujimori's  "self- 
coup,"  which  instituted  military  rule  in  the  name  of  fighting  ter- 
rorism. Appointing  friends  to  head  the  military  and  himself  to  lead 
SIN,  he  systematically  imprisi  med  or  eliminated  Fujmn  iri's  critics 
and  rivals.  When  Fujimori  held  elections,  Montesinos's  bag  of  dirty 
tricks  helped  to  ensure  his  vict<  >ry.  I  le  was  unt<  >uc  liable,  m  part  be- 
cause, no  matter  what  his  crimes  were,  the  CIA  considered  him 
an  ally  in  the  war  against  radical  leftists  and  drugs. 


b  this  a  belt .'  Or,  as  Peru's  Liberation  claimed,  "a  videotape  .  . . 
a  characteristic  message  from  the  virtual  president  of  a  govern- 
ment now  in  exile."  Like  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Montesinos  derived 
jiower  (which  many  say  was  greater  than  Fujimori's)  from  dirt 
he  gathered  on  ovals  and  allies  alike.  1  le  allegedly  has  "a  private 
Blockbuster"  of  2,500  tapes  implicating  in  illegal  acts  everyone 
from  Fujimori  to  army  officers  to  the  CIA  to  foreign  leaders — 
possibly  why  these  all  pressured  Panama  to  grant  him  asylum. 
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[ THE  EDGE 

tdimiro  Montesinos,  by  Mark  Schapiro 


lark  Schapm  i  writes  ah  tut  internatit  >ml  affairs  f\  n  Sa- 
>n.com,  The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  The 
Jation,  and  other  publications,  //is  annotation  on 
loney  laundering  appeared  in  the  February  1997  is- 
ie  oj  Harper's  Magazine. 


As  any  student  "I  Renaissance  an  or  drama  i  an  tell  you,  (low 
ers  <  'I  ki  1  stand  tor  sentiments  such  as  lo\c  or  fidelity.  Tim 
hird-ot-paradisc  adds  .1  touch  of  color  to  -  in  otherwise  drah  set- 
tiny  and  balances  the  composition  "I  1 1 ic  pici  ure.  But  what,  it 
anything,  does  11  symbolize.'  I-  this  alien  bloom,  so  alone  and 
out  of  place,  supposed  to  stir  sympathy  for  the  exile.'  C  V  docs 
this  flower,  arranged  in  the  Ikehana  style,  point  .it  .1  certain 
Japanese  Perm  ian — .1  reminder  that,  it  the  speculation  is  true, 
Montesinos  Jul  tored  immigration  papers  to  hide  the  fact  thai 
Fujimori  was  horn  in  |apan  and  not  Peru,  and  tli.it  his  presi- 
dency has  therefore  heen  illegal? 


Most  people  would  say  this  shirt  indicates  nothing  more  than 
poor  taste.  But  Peruvians  note  thai  it  hears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  prison  shirts  of  those  arrested  by  SIN's  antiter- 
rorism squad.  When  SIN  captured  Abimael  Guzman  (the 
leader  of  the  Maoist  Shining  Path  guerrillas)  in  lc)°2,  the  im- 
age of  Guzman  on  trial,  in  a  bulletproof  glass  cage,  wearing 
-•iieh  .1  shirt,  was  beamed  into  Peruvian  homes  each  night. 
Others  who  have  had  to  wear  prison  stripes  include  SIN  offi- 
cials who  dissented  from  Montesinos's  brutal  policies  and 
were  themselves  arrested  and  tortured.  1  he  shirt  warns  officers 
likely  to  betray  him  that  they  will  "end  up  like-  this,  convicted 
as  terrorists,"  says  Human  Rights  Watch's  Sebastian  Brett, 
who  helped  design  the  ease  against  .August, 1  Pinochet  and 
pressured  Panama  to  deny  Montesinos  asylum  si  1  that  he  can 
face  similar  charges. 


An  op-ed  in  Panama's  La  Prensa,  entitled  "Manual  for  Reading 
the  Photograph  of  Vladimiro,"  suggested  this  glass  is  "a  perverse 
.illusion  to  the-  death  ol  Socrates,"  and  thai  its  halt-empty  wa- 
ter level  warned  of  a  pessimisi  k  outcome  tor  tin  >sc  who  cross  him. 
Al  the  lime  of  the  photo,  Montesinos's  nun  prospects  seemed 
halt  full;  he  was  shopping  tor  an  island  off  Panama's  coast.  Bui 
then  Fujimori  pn  muse  J  to  step  d<  wn,  and  allegations  an  >se  thai 
Montesinos  had  c  i  11  he:: led  S5.S  million  l\  en  die  v  l.  \  turned  Us 
hack  on  Montesinos  upon  learning  that  he'd  helped  to  sell 
50,000  .\K-47s  to  C  'oloiuhian  guerrillas  ,u  u|  pn  i\  h  led  pn  'tec  I  ion 
to  cocaine  dealers  w  hile  ostensibly  leading  1  he  I  S. -  funded  drug 
war  in  Peru.  (Pablo  Escobar's  brother  claims  the  cartel  gave 
Montesinos  $1  million  for  Fujimori's  firsi  campaign.)  Denied 
asylum  in  Octi  'her,  Montesinos  rci  urned  to  Peru.  Initially  his  old 
c  r<  Mues  seemed  to  harbor  him.  Bui  soon  Fujimori  was  donning 
a  leal  her  be  miner  jacket  and  heading  a  pi  >sse  ol  police  and  blood 
hounds,  \'{  iwing  toe  apt  uie  Montesinos.  For  tn  >w,  the  glass  of  "El 
1  >ik  tor"  seems  halt  empty  ai  best.  Still,  he  may  have  the  last  laugh. 
Presuming  die  posK.ird  was  me. ml  to  warn  I  ujimori  thai  he 
couldn't  survive  separat  ion  from  his  Siamese  twin,  i I  made-  g< » \\ 
on  its  threat.  |usl  before  Thanksgiving,  the  president  tied  to 
|apan,  with  duiiy  suitcases  and  his  mother. 
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FL(  )WERS  OF  GREED 

Tulips  in  the  ages  of  exuberance 
EN  Matthew  Stevenson 


Discussed  in  this  essay:  Tulipornania,  by  Mike  Dash.  Crow  n 
Publishers,  1999.  273  pages.  5. 


In  matters  oj  commerce  the  fault  oj  the 
I  hack 

Is  offering  too  little  and  asking  too 
much. 

— I  5e<  irge  C  banning 


In  April  of  155L),  a  Swiss  physi- 
cian and  polymath  named  Con- 
rad Gesner  visited  the  home  in 
Augsburg,  Bavaria,  of  Job. inn  Hein- 
rich  Herwart,  a  councillor  who 
maintained  a  private  garden  of  such 
beauty  thai  its  reputation  had  spread 
throughout  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire. Gesner  was  a  universalist,  as 
suggested  by  the  title  of  his  most  fa- 
mous botanical  work,  Catalogus 
plantarum  (among  his  numerous  cith- 
er works  w;is  ,i  sort  nl  proto-encyclo- 
pedia  in  which  he  set  out  to  orga- 
nize .ill  the  world's  knowledge  under 
twenty-one  headings).  As  he  walked 
through  Herwart's  garden,  Gesner 
noticed  a  flower  that  even  he  had 
never  seen  before.  Probably  it  stood 
alone,  with  a  bed  unto  itself,  .is  was 
the  contemporary  fashion.  Later 
thai  spring,  Gesner  recalled  the  mo- 
ment. "I  saw  this  plant  displayed," 
I  >e  wr<  ii  e, 

sprung  (rum  ,t  seed  that  had  come 
from  nyzantia  or  as  others  say  from 
Cappadocia.  Ii  was  flowering  with  .i 
single  beautifully  red  flower,  large,  like 
,i  red  lily,  formed  of  eight  petals  of 
which  lour  were  outside  and  the  rest 
within  Ii  had  .i  very  sweet,  soft  and 
subtle  si  rnt  whic  Ii  soon  disappeared. 

Matthew  Stevenson  mumteys  a  bank  and 
lives  in  Switzerland  I  le  has  contributed  es- 
says tn  a  number  of  national  magazines  and 
is  the  author  nf  the  forthcoming  Letters  of 
Transit. 


It  is  in  C  iesner's 
brief  but  elo- 
quent descrip- 
tion, as  Mike 
1  )ash  relates  in 
his  third  book, 
an  engaging 
n  e  w  h  i  s  t  o  r  y 
of  the  seven- 
teenth-century 
1  )utch  tulip  ma- 
nia, "that  the 
hist  tulip  defi- 
nitely known 
to  have  flow- 
ered in  Europe" 
survives.  ( ies- 
ner  identified  it 
as  Tulipa  tur- 

canon,  "acknowledging,"  Dash  writes, 
"that  its  provenance  was  the  Ottoman 
realm." 

That  word,  tulipa,  was  still  new  to 
the  lexicon  of  Western  European 
taxonomy;  it  seems  possible  that 
Gesner  introduced  it.  (A  Netherlan- 
der by  the  name  of  Busbecq,  who 
journeyed  to  Istanbul  in  1554  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Austrian  court, 
remembered  having  heard  a  Turk  re- 
fer to  the  flower  as  a  tulipan,  but  that 
anecdote  was  written  and  published 
long  after  the  fact,  in  1581.)  In  any 
event,  the  word  was  slow  to  catch 
on.  For  the  rest  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Dash  telh  us,  most  Europeans 
went  on  referring  to  the  (lower  as  HI- 
ionarcissus,  "emphasizing  its  kinship 
with  more  familiar  bulbous  plants." 
(  lesner,  howev  er,  would  have  seen 
immediately  how  different  this  new 
flower  was.  The  word  he  referred  to 
in  classifying  it,  tulipan,  was  a  Turk- 
ish corruption  of  the  Persian  dul- 


bad 

■A 


hand,  meaning  "turban"  (the  flow, 
was  thought  to  resemble  one  wh 
closed),  and  may  have  been  used 
the  Ottomans  as  a  sort  of  nicknan 
The  proper  Turkish  word  for 
flower  was  lale,  and  from  Dash 
learn  that  "in  Arabic  script,  the  1 
ters  that  make  up  lale  .  .  .  are 
same  as  those  that  form  Allah."  Th 
for  the  Ottomans  the  tulip  was 
erally  regarded  as  the  flower  of  Goc 
The  flower's  true  home  lay  in  t 
Central  Asian  valleys  of  the  Ti 
Shan,  east  of  the  steppe  and  west  of  t 
Yangtze.  By  the  eleventh  century  A 
bulbs  had  arrived  in  the  Middle  Ea 
transported  in  the  saddlebags  of  Tut 
ish  nomads.  Already  in  the  ear 
twelfth  century,  Omar  Khayyam  col 
point  to  the  tulip  as  a  symbol  of  ide 
beauty.  During  the  next  four  centurii 
the  flower  only  grew  in  stature,  so  ti 
"by  Siileyman's  day,"  as  Dash  writi 
"in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  ce 
tury,  the  tulip  had  established  itself 
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Tulips,  from  Horn  Itzsteinensis,  17th  c  In  I  J  Walthcr/Victoria  &  Albert  Museum,  London/Art  Resource,  New  Y<il 


\  quintessential  Turkish  flower."  It 
s  under  Suleyman  thai  Turkish  gar- 
i  ;rs  first  began  t<  i  c  ultivate  new  va- 
ties  of  tulip,  rather  than  simply 
i  splanting  the  bulbs  of  "botanical 
i  is"  (those  that  grow  in  the  wild)  in- 
t  leir  gardens.  The  sc  ience  <  tf  breed- 
'  hybrids  was  poorly  understood — a 
vlener  who  wished  to  pr<  iduce  .1  dark 
I  flower  would  pour  red  wine  over  his 
;j — but  successful  enough  thai  when 
great  French  botanist  C  larolus  (  lu- 
:  set  out  to  catalogue  the  varieties  1  if 
p  in  the  Lite  sixteenth  century,  he 
itified  thirty-tour  distinct  groups 
Hybrids,  though  the  flow  er  had  been 
turope  only  a  short  time. 
Certain  specimens  reached  Antwerp 
1562.  A  Flemish  merchant  who 
nd  a  packet  of  bulbs  stashed  in  a 
40  of  cloth  from  Istanbul  thought 
y  were  onions  and  ate  m<  >st  1  >f  them. 
\at  he  couldn't  eat  he  planted  in 
kit'  hen  garden.  Thus  the  following 
ing,  the  first  tulips  in  the  Nether- 
Ids  put  forth  their  flowers.  It  did  not 
e  long  for  the  tulip  to  captivate  the 
tch  in  much  the  same  way  it  had 
(tivated  the  sultans.  In  the  hutch 
den  age,  thanks  to  the  country's 
;orous  trade  with  the  East,  many 
tch  merchants  pi  issessed  the  w  ealth 
|uired  to  indulge  their  passion  for 
•  flower.  The  tulip  had  become  the 
icial  flower  of  the  Hutch  elite.  "Be- 
ase  the  most  superbly  fine  v  arieties 
re  scarce,"  Hash  writes,  "they  were 
veted;  because  they  w  ere  coveted, 
:y  were  expensive.  And  bec  ause  they 
re  expensive,  they  became  increas- 
>\y  lucrative  t<  1  gn  iw." 
In  1633  the  flowers  essentially  served 
economic  purpose  other  than  to 
ieve  the  cold  wet  spring  with  petals 
it  promised  a  change  from  the  gray 
St.  At  first,  those  trading  bulbs  w  ere 
rdeners  and  connoisseurs  in  search  of 
ral  perfection.  But  as  prices  rose, 
h  and  poor  alike  embraced  the  spec- 
Ition:  the  rich  to  get  richer,  and  the 
or  to  spm  their  otherwise  impover- 
ted  lives  into  g<  >ld. 
Between   1634  and   1637,  the 
nited  Provinces  of  the  Nether- 
nds,  of  which  Holland  was  the 
ost  important,  made  markets  in 
lip  bulbs  as  it  thev  were  Internet 
jiblic  offerings.  At  a  time  when 
utch  artisans  lived  on  2  50  guilders 


'year,  a  single  bul 


ci  unci 


trade  be- 


tween 5,000  and  10,000  guilders, 
and  Miiall  baskets  of  prized  tulips 
were  worth  more  than  mansions  in 
Amsterdam  01  ships  thai  worked  the 
ric  b  spk  e  t  rades  of  tl  te  East.  II  len, 
in  the  w  inter  of  1637,  as  suddenly  as 
the  speculation  began,  the  bulb  mar- 
ket collapsed,  leaving  the  Dutch,  by 
then  a  pi ipulai ion  1  if  da\  1  raders,  lit- 
tle tin  ire  to  do  than  c  ultivate  1 1  leir 
gardens.  Hash  wonderfully  describes 
the  moment  when  it  all  came  crash- 
ing down.  A  group  of  florists  in 
Haarlem  bad  gathered  on  a  Tuesday 
morning,  as  they  did  most  days.  I  hie 
man  ottered  a  pound  of  bulbs  tor 
sale,  asking  1,2  SO  guilders,  a  decent 
price  the'  day  before.  Bul  today  there 
was  silence.  "It  took  only  a  few  days 
for  the  panic  to  spread  through  the 
rest  of  the  United  Prov  inces,"  Hash 
writes.  "The  marker  tor  tulips  simply 
ceased  n  1  exist." 

One  reason  that  tulips  lent  them- 
selves to  frenzied  speculation  lay  in 
then  very  biology.  Most  tulips  will 
produce  only  two  or  three  offsets  (or 
bulblets)  in  a  year,  and  can  do  so  for 
onb  a  few  years  before  the  mother 
bulb  w  ithers  and  dies.  Hash  writes: 

cliice  a  grower  lias  identified,  in  a  sin- 
gle flower  of  some  new  variety,  great 
beauty  or  strength  that  he  may  he  able 
in  sell,  he  will  have — even  it  all  goes 
well — quite  possibly  only  two  bulbs 
the  nexi  year,  tour  the  year  after  that, 
eight  in  the  next  year,  and  sixteen  in 
the  I'  iurth  year  1  >t  cull  ival  i<  m. 

In  addition  to  limiting  supply,  this 
made  the  flower  an  ideal  product  foi 
a  futures  market.  Florists  began  sell- 
ing n« 't  1  mly  the  bulbs  t hey  bad  in 
band  but  offsets  that  the  mot  her 
bulb  could  be  counted  on  to  produce 
the  following  year,  From  there  it  was 
a  short  step  to  selling  a  certain 
weight  of  bulbs  (measured  in  infini- 
tesimal units  called  urcn),  and  the 
bubble  grew. 

Embedded,  therefore,  in  the  mar- 
ket's success  were  the  seeds  of  its  de- 
struction, which  appeals  to  Dash's 
whimsical  sense  of  history : 

The  great  irony  ol  the  tulip  mania  is 
that  the  most  populai  varieties,  the 
ones  thai  changed  hands  I01  hundreds 
or  ev  en  thousands  "I  guilders,  were 
ai  rually  intci  ted  with  a  v  mis.  ,  me  ap- 
parently uiiK|iie  1  ■  tulips  It  was  this 


hVasI  your 
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I  lie  science  and  art  ol 
Stephen  Ja\  <  »<;«; Id  and 
Rosamond  Wolf  VuvccU 


(  /(«.v///»  < h'cr.  the  latest  collabora- 
tion be  I  \v  ee  1 1  scholar  Stephen  .lav 

(  hiiiIiI  and  arlisl   Kosai  I  Wolff 

I'll  reel  I .  pairs  1 1  m  tugl  it  -  prnv  okil  ig 
e  s  s ,  1  \  s    with    1 1  Ilea  n  I  i  1 1 V     I  icaill  i  f  II I 

photographs  Working  together  111 
chapters  entitled.  "  I'Aplcssi  I  Ig 
\al  ure  s  Order  ami  '"I  )iiiiensioiis 
anil  I  )isl  ilicl  ions,  l'i  1  reell  s  photo- 
graphs a  1  id  I  amid  s  scientific  mus- 
ings speak  hi  Us  about  ourselves 
a  1 11 1  i  hi r  vv  1  a  h  I  in  a  1 1 v  brid  language 
richer  I  ban  eil  her  could  command 
1 11 1  il s  n\\  11 
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virus  ili.it  .  .  .  explained  win  tulips, 
alone  among  the  flowers  ol  the  gar- 
Jen,  displayed  the  distinct,  intense, 
and  brilliant  colors  thai  collectors 
i  ame  to  c  rave. 

The  virus  was  caused  by  aphids,  a 
fact  thai  was  discovered  only  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Il  caused  llie 
flower  tn  "break,"  .1  process  by  which 
the  solid-colored  or  regularly  pat- 
terned flowers  normally  to  be  ex- 
pected from  .1  certain  bulb  would  in- 
stead come  out  striated  or  flamed. 
The  virus  also  had  the  effect  of 
weakening  the  bulb  and  reducing 
the  number  of  offsets  it  could  pro- 
duce, only  adding  to  a  broken  tulip's 
rarity  and  desirability. 

The  most  celebrated  tulip 
1  >f  t  he  golden  aye  was  t  he 
Semper  Augustus,  which  in 
1633  traded  for  5,500 
guilders  a  bulb.  "It  had  a 
slender  stem,"  I  )ash  writes, 

thai  carried  its  flowei  well 
clear  1  it  Us  leaves  and  showed 
ott  its  vivid  0 iK u" s  ti  1  the  best 
effect.  Beginning  as  .1  solid 
blue  where  the  stein  met  the 
flower's  base,  the  corol la 
qu ic  k  I \  1  timed  pure  while 
Slim,  blood-colored  flares 
s|u  it  up  the  C  enter  1  it  all  six 
petals,  and  flakes  and  flashes 
■  it  the  same  rich  shade 
adorned  the  flower's  edges. 

At  the  height  of  the  tulip 
mania,  certain  Semper  Augus- 
tus bulbs  fetched  almost 
10,000  guilders.  In  1 642,  a 
Rembrandt  masterpiece.  The  Night 
Watch,  sold  tor  1 ,600  gilders. 

(joining  from  the  lawn-mower 
side  of  the  garden,  I  have  nev- 
^et  grown  tulips,  nor  can  I  ap- 
preciate the-  subtleties  of  the  now 
more  than  6,000  varieties.  On  my 
last  trip  to  Holland,  I  passed  up  the 
greenhouses  to  search  near  Anthem 
for  the  "bridge  too  tar."  But  1  read 
Mike  hash  with  interest  and  pleasure 
at  a  moment  when  the  NASDAQ 
index  was  in  full  bloom  near  4,000, 
and  when  11  was  reported  that  NATO 
had  paid  $4  billion  for  its  splendid 
little  war  111  Kosovo  (where,  on  the 
Field  of  Blackbirds  in  1  589,  the 
Turks  almost  certainly  carried  talis- 
mank  images  ol  the  tulip  with  them 
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onto  the'  battlefield  against  the 
C  hristian  army  of  Prince  La:ar). 
Dash  is  a  journalist  and  historian  liv 
ing  in  London.  1  le  writes  with  grace, 
letting  the  story  tell  itself,  faithful  to 
Thomas  Carlyle's  description  of  his- 
tory as  "a  distillation  of  rumor."  Like 
many,  he  was  first  drawn  to  the  tulip 
mania  as  an  example  of  market  ex- 
cess, what  Alan  Oreenspan  described 
as  "irrat  i<  inal  exuberance." 

Comparison  of  the  Dutch  tulip 
mania  with  the  markets  of  our  own 
tune  are  perhaps  inevitable,  but  they 
arc-  no  less  legitimate  for  that.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  United 
Prov  inces  lived  oft  its  trade;  the  Am- 


sterdam exchange  made  markets  in 
more  than  360  commodities.  But 
even  during  the  frenzy,  tulip  bulbs 
were  not  among  them,  nor  were  they 
the  prov  ince  of  a  guild.  In  his  book 
about  t  he  art  and  cultu  re  1  it  t  he 

Dutch  golden  age,  The  Embarrass- 
ment oj  Riches,  Simon  Schama  writes 
that  "the  bank  was  the  church  of 
Mulch  capitalism;  the  bourse  was  its 
cite  us."  Like  e-traders  today,  many  of 
those  dealing  in  bulbs  operated  out- 
side the  organized  exchanges.  Mar- 
kets were  made  in  saloons,  inns  that 
had  names  like  "the  Beelzebub,  the 
Finch,  the  Lion,  and  the  Devil  on  a 
Chain."  As  Dash  writes,  "The  trade- 
was  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  a 
haze  of  inebriation."  Even  though 
many  of  the  "specialists"  in  this  trade 


were  local  tanners  with  little  C( 
modify  sophistication,  they  tun 
the  bulb  trade  into  a  thriving  futt 
market,  in  which  most  deals  ha 
settlement  elate  as  distant  as  the 
lowing  spring. 

"The  Dutch,"  according  to  Di 
"called  this  phase  of  the  tulip  CI 
the  ii'mJhuntie/.  It  was  a  term  ricl 
meaning.  To  a  seaman  it  meant  j 
difficulties  of  navigating  a  ship  wl 
steering  close  to  the  breeze.  T 
stockbroker  it  was  a  reminder  t 
both  the  tulip  traders'  stock  ; 
their  profits  were  so  much  papei 
the  wind."  The  trading  volu 
around  these  promises  to  buy  or 
future  tulips,  during  the  f 
years  of  the  mania,  "was 
less     than     40  null 
guilders."  By  comparis 
deposits  in  the  Dutch  ha 
ing  system  were  5.5  mill 
guilders,  and  the  Dutch  F 
India  Company  was  capi 
ized  at  6.5  million  guild, 
A  lack  of  confidence,  run 
money,  brought  down 
market.      Word  spr< 
through  the  tavern  clean 
houses  that   prices  wi 
falling,  and  soon  bulbs  t 
bad  previously  been  quo 
at  6,000  guilders  chanf 
hands  at  60.  A  standard  1 
tory  of  the  period  conclu 
that  "many  a  representat 
of  a  noble  line  saw  the  f 
tunes  of  his  house  ruined 
yond  redemption." 
Dash  views  the  collapse  differe 
ly,  implying  that  the  fortunes  wit 
oft  the  table  were  notional  tut 
prices,  and  that  the  true  losses  w 
limited  to  fractional  cash  margins, 
the  months  that  followed,  the  Du 
courts,  to  limit  the  damage,  refu 
to  hear  suits  inv  olving  the  nondelj 
ery  of  tulip  contracts,  and  allow! 
buyers  to  pay  3.5  percent  of  th 
commitment  and  walk  out  on  t 
deal.  The  equivalent  today  would 
volve  America  Online  forgiving 
losses  of  millions  of  day-traders, 
the  end,"  Dash  concludes,  "it  L 
been  a  c  raze  of  the  poor  and  the  a 
bitious  that — contrary  to  popular 
lief — had  virtually  no  impact  on  1 
Dutch  economy."  When  the  mu 
stopped,  the  court  order  th.it  voic 


Cordell  I  lull  tulip,  enurtoy  Nerhcrl.inus  Flower  Bulb  Inform.nmn  Ce  I 


the 


(  n  ing  settlements  prevented  the 
:  1  ipse  from  bringing  down  other 
futwr-cets  of  the  golden  age. 

i  the  end ,  1  )ash  port  rays  i  he 
:ulip  as  the  heroine  of  a  failed 
romance  that  begins  in  Central 
ii,  blooms  along  the  Bosporus, 
richp  comes  to  rum  in  Dutch  taverns, 
mtjrie  of  his  finest  passages  describe 
■  dichotomy  of  the  Turkish  sul- 
lit — adorning  the  "Sublime  Porte" 
rtll  leir  palaces  with  countless  tulips 
i  ruling  their  far-flung  empire, 
iid ing  the  Balkans,  with  a  harhar- 
m  s  touch.  Although  he  is  content 
void  the  moral  retrain  about  how 
kets  always  crash,  many  other 
|:ers  and  commentators  who  have 
oked  tulipomania  have  made  it  a 
t  ionary  tale,  usually  in  an  at- 
ipt  to  puncture  a  market  in  the 
i  of  a  ^  ukon  fever  or  to  question 
[  shibboleth  of  price  equilibrium. 

,e  many,  1  first  read  abi  nit  the 
IJi||p  frenzy  in  Charles  Mackay's  E.v- 
ndinary  Popular  Delusions  and  the 
dness  oj  Crowds,  published  in 
H  and  later  celebrated  h\  such 
vy  investors  as  Bernard  Baruch, 
whom  it  preached  the  mantra  of 
ltrarian  investment.  For  Mackay, 
o  called  his  book  a  "miscellany  of 
|usions,"  the  madness  surrounding 
tch  tulips  recalled  the  follies  of 
hemy,  the  South  Sea  bubble,  and 
rer  market  applic.it  ions  of  i  he 
ilosophers'  stone-.  In  the  case  of 
ips,  he  wrote,  "Nobles,  citizens, 
fmers,  mechanics,  seamen,  toot- 
n,  maid-servants,  even  chimney- 
jeps  and  old  clotheswomen,  dab- 
d  in  tulips  .  .  .  |uniil  the  collapse 
en]  suhstanti.il  merchants  were 
need  alm<  ist  to  beggary  . . ." 
More  recently,  the  case  of  Dutch 
ips  has  been  raised  to  predict  a 
mise  in  U.S.  stock  markets,  no- 
)ly  those  in  technology  shares.  Bui 
ish's  point  that  there  were  few  ca- 
nities in  the  tulip  coll. ipse  will 
jjmfort  those  tor  whom  the  market 
sn  is  always  rising.  An  economist 
fi  Deutsche  Bank,  Peter  Garber, 
Is  recently  published  Famous  First 
ubbles:  The  Fundamentals  "I  Early 
ianias  to  make  the  point  that,  more 
ijten  than  not,  even  runaway  mar- 
Its  are  efficient  forces.  As  with  Im- 
iessionist  paintings  and  starting 
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"...a  brilliant  meditation  on 
two  invaluable  Americans  who 
did  their  damnedest  to  rescue 
the  national  domain  from 
(/reed  and  despoliation. " 

— Arthur  J.  Schlesinger,  Jr. 


"...elegantly  recaptures  the 
relationship  between  two  of 
the  most  important  public 
intellectuals  of  their  day...  I  his 
lovely  book  is  a  real  gem. " 

— Hal  Rothman 
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quarterbacks,  Hutch  tulips  traded  at 
their  premiums  because  demand  ex- 
ceeded supply.  Further,  Garber  be- 
lieves that  Mackay  and  others  exag- 
gerated the  tulips'  exchange  rates, 
confusing  forward  prices  with  the 
more  reasonable  spot  market  and  al- 
so bringing  to  their  stones  a  bias 
against  capitalism,  oi  the  sort  found 
in  a  Berkeley  economics  seminar.  In 
Garber's  worldview,  now  is  always 
the  tune  to  buy  .1  penthouse  on  Park 
Avenue  or  Oracle  common  shares. 

T'hatever  its  uses  in  history, 
%  %     the  trade  in  Dutch  tulips, 

T  T  when  weighed  against  the 
Clinton  era's  conspicuous  consump- 
tion, looks  like  a  harmless  diver- 
sion— a  dabbling  in  lottery  tickets. 
Dash  ends  his  histor\  111  P'M,  with 
a  story  of  speculation  in  China  over 
the  red  spider  lily  that  followed  the 
template  of  tulipomania.  But  what  do 
the  unite  recent  bulbs  say  about  our 
own  imperial  folly?  Some  examples 
from  the  garden  of  plenty:  Kenneth 
Starr  received  a  $40  million  ad- 
vance for  a  pornographic  novel  that 
never  actually  put  the  main  charac- 
ters in  bed.  Baseball  team  owners 
pay  pitchers  with  losing  records  $8 
million  a  season.  The  street  value  of 
a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate  exceeds 
$25  million.  The  chief  executives  of 
the  sixty  largest  Internet  or  new- 
economy  corporations  average  $27 
million  in  salary,  leaving  aside  the 
stock  options  buried  in  the  proxy 
statements. 

At  the  t  line  of  the  tulip  mania, 
Dash  observes  that  there  was  a 
striking  dichotomy  in  Dutch  life: 
"the  urge  to  save  and  the  urge  to 
gamble  . . ."  But  in  American  life  to- 
day, prosperity  has  ridden  waves  of 
debt.  In  the  market  itself,  margin 
debt  totaled  $50  billion  in  1993;  to- 
day, it  is  $250  billion.  In  the  last 
ten  years,  junk  bonds  outstanding 
have  increased  from  $173  billion  to 
$529  billion — the  corporate  equiva- 
lent of  "payday  loans."  Net  savings, 
as  a  measure  of  revenue,  used  to  av- 
erage about  8  percent  per  year,  or 
$8,000  for  e\ery  $100,000  of  in- 
come. Today,  the  net  savings  rate  is 
negative,  approximately  minus  one 
percent,  confirming  F.  Scott  Fitzger- 
ald's observation  that  nothing 


grows  st, lie  SO  soon  as  pleasure. 
Such  is  the  fear  of  the  debt  bubble 
bursting  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  nominally  a  public  institu- 
tion, decided  to  organize  a  $3.6  bil- 
lion bailout  of  the  partners  of  Long- 
Term  Capital  Management,  which, 
when  stripped  to  its  essence,  ran  a 
pyramid  scheme  that  bet  the  ranch 
on  the  theoretical  difference  be- 
tween the  interest  spread  on  corpo- 
rate and  government  debt.  The  Fed 
came  to  the  rescue  as  though  the 
hedge  fund  were  an  Asian  nepotoc- 
racy.  The  Fed  has  also  committed 
itself  to  raising  interest  rates  until 
Western  markets  regain  their  bal- 
ance, evoking  another  faint  parallel 
with  tulipomania.  Schama  believes 
that  Dutch  government  interven- 
tion may  have  had  a  hand  in  break- 
ing the  tulip  bubble.  But  he  also 
makes  the  point  that  Dutch  capital- 
ism needed  the  twin  impulses  of 
thrift  and  speculation  to  conquer 
new  markets  at  home  and  abroad, 
lie  writes,  "It  anxiety  about  the 
amorality  of  money  loomed  large  in 
the  mentality  of  the  magistracy, 
they  were  not  immune  to  a  contra- 
dictory strain  in  the  culture:  admi- 
ration for  heroic  materialism."  In 
that  sense,  a  mania  in  tulips  had  to 
be  absorbed  it  markets  were  to  func- 
tion in  those  commodities  on  which 
the  Dutch  republic  survived. 
Schama  concludes  that  "the  pillo- 
ried speculators  were  close  kin  to 
the  tolerated  stockbrokers." 

In  the  late  seventeenth  century 
and  through  the  eighteenth,  the 
Dutch  empire  went  into  a  slow 
decline.  England,  France,  and  the 
imperial  houses  of  Europe  —  all  of 
which  had  lagged  behind  the  Dutch 
merchant  class  financially  at  the 
time  of  the  mania — divided  and 
conquered  aspects  of  the  Dutch 
overseas  trade.  The  Netherlands' 
support  of  the  American  Revolution, 
including  its  supply  of  guns  and  gun- 
powder, made  the  rebellion  a  more 
likely  success.  But  an  early  American 
minister  to  the  United  Provinces 
sensed  that  the  heirs  of  tulipomania 
bad  suffered  damages  that  were  more 
psychological  than  financial. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  our 
envoy,  John  Adams,  w  rote  about  the 


Provinces  that  "this  country  is  inc 
in  a  melancholy  situation;  sunk  in  a 
devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  gain, 
cumbered  with  a  complicated  and 
plexed  constitution,  divided  am 
themselves  in  interest  and  in  sc 
ment,  they  seem  afraid  of  every  thi 
Could  he  have  predicted  that  tl 
words  might  one  day  describe  the 
public  he  was  helping  to  found.' 
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WHAT  VOl  KNOW 


i> 

m  eople  suddenly  want 
to  know  about  my  stu- 
dents, what  i hey're  like. 
What  do  I  know  '  I  want  to 
.say.  I'm  just  a  writer,  .1 
writer-in-the-schools.  All 
1  sec  is  their  writing. 

Si i  wh.it  are  they  like  as 


writers 


They're  shocking.  Ap- 
palling,  in  fac  t .  Indescrib- 
ably awful  (and  when  a 
w  riter,  ev  en  1  me  1  it  my  K  iw 
self-esteem,  says  that,  you 
know  it 's  serious).  The 
got  >d  ones  are  had,  and  the 
bad  ( mes  are  t  ragit . 

When  .it  t  lie  start  of 
each  class  I  ask  them  their 
fav  orite  K  ><  >ks,  their  fifteen- 
year-old  faces  are  .is  blank 
as  paper.  The  better  stu- 
dents struggle  to  offer  .1 
"right"  answer:  Catcher, 
Gatsby,  the  Bible(!).  The 
I  n  mest  1  mes,  the  stupid,  ar- 
rogant honest  ones,  tell  me, 
Fi  n  the  l-i  >ve  <  >)  the  ( iame  by 
Michael  Jordan,  or  the  latest  Mean 
k'i  u  mt:. 

The  most  voracious  readers  among 
them  are  the  science-fiction  fans,  the 
genre  nerds,  the  heavy-duty  book- 
worms (all  those  sequels  and  prequels, 
trilogies  and  tetralogies),  but  none  of 
them  are  deterred  for  a  nanosecond 
when  1  tell  them  th.it  good  science  fic- 
tion is  one  of  the  hardest  things  to 

Peter  I  In  I  )avies  is  the  author  oj  two  collec- 
tions oj  stunts.  The  Ugliest  House  in  the 
Work!  and  Equal  Love.  He  teaches  in  the 
M  F  .A  program  tit  the  I  University  oj 
Mich/ran . 
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EN  Peter  Ho  Davies 


write.  After  all,  they're  thinking — I 
can  see  it  in  their  eyes — it's  just  a  mat- 
ter ( if  taste,  isn't  it .' 

As  a  matter  ot  tact,  no.  1  believe  in 
the  well-made  story.  Have  your  char- 
acter want  something,  1  tell  them. 
Have  a  conflict.  Have  the  character 
change.  Learn  these  simple  rules,  and 
you  can  spend  the  rest  of  your  life 
breaking  them. 

Bur  most  of  the  tune  I  find  myself 
telling  them  what  not  to  write.  All 
the  narrative  cliches.  No  stories  about 
suicide.  No  flashbacks  longer  than  a 
page.  No  narrators  from  beyond  the 


grave.  No  "And  the 
woke  up"  endings.  N 
woke  up  and  then  .  .  .' 
ginnings.  No  psyched 
dream  sequences.  The 
of  boringly  had  stot 
("Rut  it's  suppi >sed  t< 
boring,  life  is  boring") j 
on  and  on. 


"N 


o  sll Icicles: 


they 


in  their  flat,  whiny  vol 
as  it  there  is  nothing  c 
nothing  better.  "How 
suicide  be  boring?" 

Maybe  not  in  life,  I 
plain  quickly,  but  in 
t  ion  ?  Sure.  It's  a  crj 
world  of  readers  1 
there — callous,  heard 
commuting  reader 
who've  been  there,  s< 
that,  read  it  all  before. " 
not  saying  you  can't  tr 
write  about  suicide,"  I  c| 
sole  them.  "I'm  just  say 
it's  bard  to  clo  well,  t 
you  owe  it  to  the  matt 
to  clo  it  justice,  to  fin 
way  1  it  making  it  real  and  raw  for  rc 
ers  again." 

Writers  aren't  godlike,  1  tell  th 
readers  are.  Writers  only  create;  rc  1 
ers  judge. 

They  nod  in  complete  incomj 
hension.  Yes,  they're  saying.  Yes, 
see  now  that  there  is  absolutely^ 
chance  we'll  understand  a  word 
say.  We're  just  here  for  the  extra  ci 
it.  It's  the  nod  you  give  a  crazy  ma 
lunatic  with  a  gun. 

What  redeems  it?  My  love  of  tej&i 
ing?  1  do  love  teaching,  but  for  all  M 
wrong  reasons.  1  love  the  sound  of  H 


lilt 


1 

illd 


lnsrr.it lun  by  Aude  Van  Ryn/ 


Perfect! 
Normal 


n  voice.  I  love  to  pontificate  ahoul 
"ft  ng,  gel  excited  about  it,  argue 

1 1  it  (and  usually  v\  in)  with  pei  iple 
h  have  to  listen  t<  i  me,  m<  ire  i  >r  less 

ike  my  parents,  my  friends,  my 

;l.  But  always,  behind  their  acqui- 
pice,  behind  the  fact  that  howev- 
hid  my  taste  I'm  still  the  coolest 
I:  ler  they  have  (the  competiti*  >n  is 
i  .titt),  lie  the  awful,  numbing  ques- 
n:  "What  have  you  published'  Why 

■n't  we  heard  <  if  y<  >u .'" 
'7h,it  really  redeems  it  are  i  he 

hs.  The  laughable  badness  i  if  their 
:  e.  The  mm ise  tn >:en  like  a  dear  in 

headlights.  The  cop  slapping  on 

cufj  links.  The  visama  criminal, 
thei  escape  goat. 

\  's  as  it  they're  hard  of  hearing, 
ching  up  halt-heard,  halt-comprc- 
-  ded  phrases,  trusting  bhndK  in 
helir  spell  checkers  to  save  them, 
totkink!  Think  who  designs  spell 
ckers  for  a  moment.  Were  these 
.  pie  ever  good  spellers?) 
once  had  a  heated  argument  with 
student  about  the  death  km  ill. 
Knell,"  I  said. 

Knoll,"  he  insisted  with  vehe- 
icjice,  until  finally  we  determined 
t  he  was  thinking  of  the  grassy 
[jill.  My  way  might  be  right,  he  con- 
ed grudgingly,  but  his  way  made 
.tire  sense.  We  took  a  vote  in  class 
ey  love  democracy)  and  the  ma- 
il ty  agreed.  And  perhaps  this  is  the 
- .'  that  language,  meaning,  evolves 
ore  our  very  eyes  and  ears.  "It's  the 
1th  mole  of  literacy,"  1  ti  >ld  them,  but 
my  didn't  get  it.  Sometimes,  I  despair 
.  anguage.  It  only  there  was  some 
for  what  I  know  to  just  appear, 
ll  antaneously,  in  their  heads, 
ti  !o  that,  it  you  really  want  to  know  , 
hat  my  students  are  like.  I  )i  >es  am 
t  explain  why  <  me  <  if  them  last  w  eek 
it  his  father  in  the  head  across  the 
akfast  n<  ><  >k,  n  ide  the  bus  n  i  sc  lu » >l 
cf:h  a  pistol  m  his  waistband,  emp- 
j  it  in  his  homeroom,  killing  two 
[  I  wounding  five,  before  putting  the 
i  m  his  mouth  and  splashing  his 
litis  all  c iver  t he  whitebt iard .' 

No  st<  tries  about  suit  ide  ? 
No  visci  his  criminals.' 

_n  the  moments  after  the  crisis  no 
e  thinks  to  call  me — as  the  other 
ft,  the  lull-time  staff,  are  called — to 
m  me  not  to  talk  to  the  media.  No 


i  me,  in  fac  i ,  calls  me  u/wri  from  1 1  ic 
media.  "It's CNN,"  m\,  wife  says,  pass- 
ing me  the  phone,  then  stepping  bai  k 
as  il  I  hold  a  snake  m  mv  hands.  Imii 
we're  u'tftching  (  'NN.  1  want  to  say.  I 
look  at  her  and  she  mimes  helpless- 
ness. It  never  occurs  to  me  that  all  m\ 
lelk  »w  teac  hers  have  been  asked  li  i  say 
nothing  to  the  media,  that  this  is  why 
some  bright  spark  in  Atlanta  attci  n\ 
ing  five  or  six  names  and  getting  i  lie 
same  respi  mse  has  -,1  u I  his  ringer  di  >w  i i 
the  taxed  list  before  him  to  "C  )ther" 
and  tound  me,  not  quite  a  teacher,  but 
bet  I  er  than  a  janiti  ir. 

What  he  wants  to  know  is  il  I  had 
taught  the  killer,  the  dead  boy,  I  lark, 
and  when  I  admit,  and  it  feels  like  an 
admission,  nothing  to  be  pn  >ud  of,  that 
yes  I  have,  1  have  him — kul  him  (watch 
those  tense  changes)  —in  a  writing 
workshop,  1  can  hear  the  reporter  lean 
torw  ard  in  his  hair,  cup  his  hand 
around  the  mouthpiece-  I  wonder  for 
a  second  about  him,  this  young  jour- 
nalist, probably  around  my  age,  look 
ing  for  his  big  break.  This  could  be  it , 
1  realize,  and  I  feel  an  odd  vertiginous 
jealousy,  almost  want  ing  to  hold  back. 
Rut  later,  listening  to  my  voice  over 
ami  over  on  national  TV — a  grainy 
photo  from  the  latest  yearbook  and  a 
caption  identifying  me  as  a  w  riter  float- 
ing over  a  live  shot  of  the  blank  school 
buildings—  I'm  glad  I  talked  to  him, 
glad  1  didn't  say  anything  stupid,  thai 
I  come  across  as  dignified  and  i esp<  >n- 
sible.  I  answei  all  his  questions  in  the 
first  perst  >n  plural.  "We're  shi  ic  keel  and 
appalled.  We'll  all  be  doing  our  best  to 
help  our  students  through  this  awful 
pcri< id.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  fam- 
ilies in  the  tragedy."  Later  my  mother 
will  call  from  Arizona,  then  m\  col- 
leagues, even  the  principal  with  a 
warning  not  to  say  anything  else,  but 
an  ott-the-rec ord  pat  on  the  hack  for 
"our  unofficial  spokesman."  "A  way 
with  w<  >rds,"  i in  mother  will  say.  "\ou 
always  bad  a  way  with  words."  Even 
thi  nigh  she's  never  read  a  single  i  me  <  >f 
mv  stories.  I  tell  her  n  was  easy  and  it 
was.  h  comes  naturally.  For  months 
now  I've  been  talking  in  the  first  per- 
son plural.  We're  pregnant,  my  wife 
and  I.  We're  expecting  We're  ahoul  to 
be  parents  <  mrselves 

"CNN,"  my  wife  says,  tone  hing  her 
stomach.  "Something  to  tell  the  kid." 
It's  not  i  itten  she's  pn  >ud  of  me,  and  I'm 


.  You  should  expect  the  same 
things:  good  information,  high- 
quality  products,  reas<  ma  hie  prices, 
Ik  Hies)  and  effk  ienl  service.  S<  i  w  11) 
do  so  main  seem  unable  to  live  up  to 
that?  Blow  fish  does,  and  always  has. 

We  rev  iew 
the  hooks,  videotapes,  toys,  lubes, 
safe-sex  supplies,  and  everything  else 
that  we  carry.  We've  tested  it,  we  use  it, 
and  we  have  opinions  on  it,  and  we'll 
tell  you  exactly  w  hat  those  opinions 
are.  II  it's  great,  we'll  tell  you  that.  II 
there  are  things  ab<  >ut  it  thai  give  us 
pause,  we'll  tell  you  that,  too.  We  don't 
carry  products  we  don't  like. 

We  cater  to  every  orientation 
(including  some1  you  probably  haven't 
heard  of ),  cvet  v  sex  and  gender,  and 
pretty  much  every  persuasion. 

ll  von  are  IS  years  ol  age  or  older,  we 
inviti  y<  hi  to  request  our  paper 
catalog  oi'  visit  our  extensive  web  site-. 

The  Blowfish  Catalog 

Good  Products  for  Great  Sex 


(800)  325-2569 


pleased,  even  though  1  despise  the  net- 
work, its  incompetent  staff.  I  heard 
one  anchor  a  couple  oi  years  hack  talk- 
ing ahout  a  first  in  the  "anals"  of  coun- 
try music.  Another  time  1  caught  a 
piece  in  w  hich  the  President  was  de- 
scribed as  hems,'  "silt  and  peppered" 
with  questions  ;ir  ;i  news  conference. 
Someone  wrote  ih.it,  was  paid  to.  "I 
suppose  1  should  he  grateful,"  1  tell  my 
wile.  "M\  caption  could  have  read 
'waiter,'  nut  'writer.'"  And  she  smiles 
uncertainly,  not  sure  who  ilns  partic- 
ular |i  ike  is  c  in. 

What  1  tell  no  one,  though,  not 
even  my  w  ile,  is  the  reporter's  last  ques- 
tion, ott  ,ni,  quietly  into  my  ear  after 
he  has  thanked  me  and  douhle- 
i  la  cked  the  spelling  i  >t  my  name.  On- 
ly the  tone  alerted  me,  otherw  ise  this 
could  have  been  the  same  as  any  ol 
the  previous  questions — "Was  he  a 
good  student .'  What  was  he  like.'"  This 
final  shot:  "Do  you  have  anything  he 
wr< »te  ti >r  y< >u?  A  poem  or  a  story  ?" 

I  said,  "No,"  hut  something  in  my 
voice  must  have  made  him  wonder  he- 
cause  he  added  softly,  "ll  could  he 
worth  a  great  deal."  So  1  said,  "No" 
again,  more  forcefully,  and  then,  "I'm 
sorry,"  and  hunt;  up. 

Why  was  I  sorry?  Easier  to  explain 
why  1  said,  "No,"  with  that  catch  of 
hesitation.  Because  I  couldn't  remem- 
ber, that's  why.  I  had  work  upstairs, 
ungraded  stories,  the  response  to  an 
exercise:  "Write  ahout  a  moment  of 
extreme  emotion — fear,  hate,  love, 
joy,  laughter."  The  idea  is  i,  >  have  them 
write  ahout  a  irue  emotion  and  use 
this  ,is  ;i  benchmark  against  which  to 
compare  the  el  in  it  i<  ins  ol  1  hen  lie  I  ion.  il 
characters.  Something  by  (  .'lark  might 
he  there,  il  he'd  done  i he  assignment. 
They  often  didn't.  And,  indeed,  when 
I  look  there's  nothing,  just  a  note — 
brief — he'd  been  sick,  and  below  his 
ow  n  signature,  another — larger,  (low- 
ing. It  lakes  me  a  see  olid  to  realize;  it's 
his  father's. 

So  why  was  I  sorry?  Because  I'm  a 
writer-in-the-schools.  I  earn  $8,000  a 
year  ($6,000  less  than  my  w  ife's  book- 
store job  pays)  and  we  are  pregnant.  I 
was  sorry  I  hadn't  had  the  nerve  to 
say:  "1  low  mm  h?"  I  le  might  have  even 
been  bullshitting  me,  the  reporter. 
CNN  would  never  do  business  like 
that,  right .'  But  something  in  his  voice, 
the  shift  of  register,  made  me  think  he 


might  have  just  slipped  into  freelance 
mode.  The  phone  was  hot  where  I  w  as 
pressing  it  against  my  head,  hut  tor  a 
second  I  could  have  sworn  it  was  his 
warm  breath  in  my  ear.  Now  I  won- 
dered—$  1 ,000,  $5,000,  $  1 0,000?  Who 
knew?  I  was  only  sure  it  would  he  more 
than  anything  I'd  ever  gotten  for  my 
own  work.  And  out  of  this  irony,  of 
course,  came  this  idea.  I  could  write  a 
piece  by  Clark.  /  could  write  it  and 
sell  it.  I  could.  Ills  letter  was  typed, 
printed,  lie  was  a  loner,  without 
friends.  His  father  was  dead.  He  was 
dead.  Who  would  know? 

No  narrators  from  beyond  the  grave? 

Have  your  character  want  some- 


A 


Ten  tin  tusand  big  <  mes. 


s  a  plan  il  seemed  SO  simple  at 
first,  at  least  it  you  separate  it  from  the 
issue  of  morality.  And  separating  from 
that  issue  is  something  1  teach  my  stu- 
dents. Don't  stop  yourselves  writing 
something  because  it  might  hurt  some- 
one— your  family,  your  friends.  Don't 
stop  yourself  writing  it  because  you 
think  it's  too  personal,  sexual,  violent. 
I )( >n't  censor  yourselves,  1  tell  them,  at 
least  not  alone  w  hen  it's  |iist  you  and 
the  paper. 

Oddly,  they're  prudish.  Reluctant 
to  write  about  feelings,  except  in  the 
safest,  most  cliched  terms.  Love,  sex  es- 
pecially, makes  them  sneer  with  em- 
barrassment, while  violence  is  simply 
e  i  imic. 

"But  what  s  the  pi  tint  ?"  I  remember 
one  of  them  asking  (I  wish  I  could  say 
ii  was  (dark,  but  I  can't  picture  him 
any  more  than  I  can  bring  to  mind  the 
laces  ( if  three  i  >r  ti  iur  i  ither  he  >ys  who  sit 
in  the  hack  row  with  their  baseball 
caps  pulled  low  over  their  eyes), 
"what's  the  point  writing  it  if  you're  not 
going  to  show  n  in  someone.'"  And  I 
have  sympathy  with  this.  1  believe  in 
writing  tor  an  audience.  Writing  fiction 
is  an  act  of  communication — not  |ust 
fai  ts  or  opinions  like  a  newspaper,  but 
emotions.  I  tell  them  this.  And  in  truth 
once  something  is  written,  actually  ex- 
pressed, show  ing  it  to  someone — the 
desire  to  do  that — is  hard  to  escape.  It's 
the  momentum  of  the  act.  So  I  tell  my- 
self that  writing  a  piece  as  Clark  isn't 
the  same  as  passing  it  off  to  others  as 
(  lark's,  but  once  you've  got  it — espe- 
cially it  it's  wood — what  else  is  there  to 


do  with  it?  So  perhaps  the  moral  p 
lem  does  lie  behind  this  practical  i 
it  should  be  easy  to  write  this  piei 
it  doesn't  have  to  be  good,  after  a 
needs,  in  fact,  to  be  had  to  be  go< 
yet,  after  all  the  mockery  I've  he; 
on  their  work,  1  can't  do  it.  1  can't 
itate  my  students. 

God  help  me,  I'm  blocked. 
I  lere's  the  trouble.  It  I'm  to  w 
this  and  overcome  the  lie  of  it  1  r 
it  to  mean  si  imething,  to  explain  so1 
thing.  1  want  to  offer,  coded,  bin 
subtly  perhaps,  an  answer,  a  psyi 
logical,  sociological  subtext,  that 
explain  these  deaths,  and  in  expl' 
ing  i  iffer  si  >me  hope  or  comf<  »rt  to  ir 
It  may  not  he  the  meaning,  hut  su 
any  meaning,  even  a  sniff  of  mean 
is  what  we  want.  It  is  the  writer's 
Stinct  to  offer  these  things,  and, 
yond  mere  morality,  I  can't  q 
shrug  oft  this  duty 
of  all  things,  art. 


w 

▼  T  hich  is  why  I  find  myse 
my  1988  Subaru  wagon,  driving 
to  a  gun  range  on  the  interst' 
called  the  Duke's  Den.  I  have  n 
fired  a  gun  before  and  1  decide 
this — everything  else  notwithst: 
ing — is  the  problem.  It  I  want  to 
derstand  Clark,  take  on  his  voic 
should  at  least  try  to  understand  i 
he  expressed  himself. 

And  this,  too,  is  what  1  te 
them.  Show  don't  tell.  Write  w 
you  know.  Dal  (.dark's  baseball 
boh  at  that  one?  Did  he  take  n< 
Some  of  them  do  and  it  still  am 
me,  makes  me  think  they're  mal 
fun,  when  in  truth  they  only 
down  what  they  don't  understE 
"Show,"  they  write  carefully, 
Tell." 

Write  what  you  know  is  e 
worse.  They  look  at  me  as  it 
asked  them  to  raise  the  dead,  ; 
they  know  nothing  or  cveryth 
Some  I  have  to  persuade  that  t 
lives  are  important  enough;  otl 
that  they're  not  quite  as  importar 
they  think.  But  either  way,  w 
most  of  them  know  is  deadly — 
the  stones  themselves,  or  their 
as  such,  but  how  they  live  th  r 
think  about  them.  The  best  or 
they  know  this  already.  Know  it 
an  instinct.  Write  what  they  kn 
Not  yet.  Not  until  they  know  w 


... 
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know.  But  the  worst  mu's.'  I  hev 
it  even  want  to  know  what  they 

>o  is  that  why  we  can't  write 
)  it  suicide?  Because  it  you  know 
m're,  like,  dead ?" 
'eah,  and  there're  no  narrators 
[■  i  beyond  the  grave,  right?" 
[hey  look  at  me,  so  pleased,  so 
nest,  as  it  they've  figured  it  out, 
;  I  teel  my  heart  clench.  1  think 
it  explaining  that  the  rule  really 
.lit  to  he:  "Write  whatever  you 
w  just  a  little  uu  ue  ah'  tut  than 
i:  reader."  But  truly  what  I  want 
?11  them  is  that  these  rules  aren't, 
r  all,  rules  tor  writers;  they're 
s  tor  people  w  ho  are  trying  to  he 
ers  hut  won't  ever  make  it. 
o  I  don't  yet  any  suicide  stones 
nigh  as  one  hright  spark  recently 
ated  out:  "It's  ironic,  don't  you 
Jtik?  Considering  how  many  writ- 
kill  themselves").  Instead,  1  gel 
-kiss  stones,  first-joint  stones,  the 
|ih  of  pets,  the  death  of  grandpar- 
s,  sad  fat  girls,  thin  sad  girls.  The 
e  is  always  the  same — lite  is  trag- 
tragically  small  or  epically  tragic 
e  chasm,  come  to  think  ot  it,  that 


in  t 


■ 

nej 

:ide  bridges) 

to 


lighten  up,  1  want  to  tell  them, 
not  the  end  ot  the  world.  You've 
n  your  whole  lives  before  you.  All 
lines  my  father  taught  me  w  hen  1 
s  their  aye  and  deciding  to  he- 
me a  writer,  all  the  lines  I've 
ight  them  to  recognize  as  cliches, 
cept,  as  they  like  to  remind  me, 
it  doesn't  mean  they  can't  still  he 
jj  e.  Some  people  do  have  apple 
;eks  or  strawberry  hair  or  cherry 
i  (the  fruit-salad  style  ot  physical 
cription).  Don't  cliches,  in  fact, 
;e  to  he  true  to  become  cliches? 

tell  them,  we  just  have  to  want 
m  to  be  true. 
What  else  do  1  teach  them?  C  er- 
nly  not  how  to  he  creative.  I'm 
t  into  breathing  exercises,  or  free 
iting,  or  journaling.  Sucking  up  to 
e  muse.  Nor  even  how  to  write 
rrectly — I'm  no  grammar  max  en. 
JtOW  to  tell  stones"  is  what  1  told 
pN,  though  the  line  never  aired, 
d  that's  closer  to  the  truth. 
I  teach  them  what  Forster  says: 
at  there  are  stories  and  there  are 
ots.  That  stones  are  simple  se- 
ences  of  events  (this  happened 


and  I  hen  this  and  then  thai),  hut 
that  plots  are  about  causes,  motiva- 
tion (this  |  lappenci  I  I  >et  au.se  ot  1 1  us, 
i m  account  of  thai).  Plots  are  w  1  tal 
stones  mean.  And  the  truth  is  that 
life  is  all  stories  and  fiction  is  all 
plots,  and  what  we're  looking  (or  in 
t  lark's  story  is  the  pl<  >t  that  makes 
sense  ot  it .  Which  is  why  it  has  to  he 
someone's  I  an  It  -his,  his  father's, 
the  NRA,  Nintendo,  I  lollywood,  all 
the  escape  goats— doesn't  it?  Mm 
happened  because  of  that  or  that  or 
that.  Or  all  i  if  them. 

So  1  teach  them  hi >w  to  tell  sto- 


ries, or  (since  we're  all  storytellers 
every  time  we  open  out  mouths) 
how  to  tell  1 1  lem  bet  fer,  whit,  h  is  to 
say  I  try  to  teach  their  to  i  take  -ense 
ot  their  ^imiks,  to  figur  out  what 
they  mean  it  they  mean  nothing. 
Because  the  way  we  tell  stones  ex- 
plains them. 

Write  what  they  km  >w  '  >  1.  istly .  I 
I ust  i  ry  to  help  them  know  what 
they  write. 

So  that's  w  I  i.n  I  teach  i  I  lem:  1  u  >\\ 
n  >  pit  u . 

.And  it  that's  hey  i  >nd  1 1  lem,  what 
I  try  to  leave  them  with  is  this:  when 
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in  doubt,  when  stuck,  blocked,  or 
fucked,  to  always  ask  themselves, 
"Wh.it  if.'"  (Even  it  their  instinct  is 
to  ask,  "So  what '") 

What  it  I  pick  up  a  gun 
^M~~y      and  fire  n  : 


l)c  range  is  quiet.  It's  the  week- 
end after  the  shooting,  we're  still  in 
shock.  I  show  my  driver's  license  and 
join  for  S 2 S ,  which  entitles  me  to  rent 
guns  from  behind  the  counter  for  $5 
an  hour.  It  seems  so  cheap — what  can 
you  get  for  five  bucks' — but  as  I  bu\ 
a  in  in  unit  ion  for  my  choice,  a  TS  cal- 
iber revolver  (I  just  pointed  to  the 
first  gun  I  recognized  from  TV),  I  re- 
alize that  this  is  what  costs.  C  iuns  are 
just  game  consoles,  VCRs;  it's  what 
you  put  in  them  that  costs.  The  man 
behind  the  counter  is  unfailingly  po- 
lite and  helpful.  He  reminds  me  of  a 
hardware  salesman,  the  kind  of  guy 
in  ,i  brown  apron  who'll  show  you  how 
to  use  a  tool,  dig  out  exactly  the  right 
size  of  wrench  or  washer  for  your  job. 
flic  kind  of  guy  who  loves  what  he 
does  and  who'll  tell  you  all  about  it  if 
you're  not  careful.  His  name  is  Vern, 
and  ab<  ive  his  head,  hanging  up  like  so 
many  hammers  and  saws  on  a  work- 
sin  »p  wall,  are  all  manner  < if  guns,  n< it 
just  pistols  but  titles,  even  a  replica 
tommy  gun,  the  kind  of  tinny  Al 
Capone  might  have  used.  There's  an 
air  of  fancy  dress  about  the  display; 
an  air  of  the  toy  store,  the  magic  trick. 
On  a  ledge  at  the  very  top  of  the  dis- 
play is  a  line  of  model  railway  rolling 
stock.  Vein  is  a  tram  enthusiast,  a 
In  >hhyist. 

After  the  gun  and  the  shells — they 
come  in  a  plastic  rack,  not  the  waxed 
paper  box  I  expect — he  hands  over  a 
pair  of  ear  defenders  and  then  asks, 
"Target?"  I  must  look  puzzled,  because 
he  repeats  himself.  "What  kind  of 
target .'" 

"What  kinds  do  you  have?" 
He  grins,  glad  1  asked,  and  starts  to 
show  me.  There's  a  simple  roundel, 
each  ring  marked  with  a  score,  a  sheet 
ci  ivered  in  playing  cards  f<  >r  "shooting 
poker,"  the  "classic"  silhouette,  a  dou- 
ble one — of  a  gunman  and  a  woman, 
his  hostage — and  finally  a  set  of  cari- 
cature targets  i  »f  every*  >ne  fr<  >m  Saddam 
I  lussein  to  Barney.  I  lake  the  classic  sil- 
houette, and  Vein  rolls  it  for  me  and 
secures  it  with  a  rubber  hand.  1  le  hands 


me  the  lot — gun,  shells,  target,  ear  de- 
tenders  in  an  EZ-carry  plastic  tray — 
and  points  me  back  toward  the  range, 
which  is  separated  from  the  shop  by 
double  glazing.  Through  the  glass  I 
can  see  one  man,  broad  shouldered, 
graying,  balding,  finny.  "You  put  your 
headset  on  in  the  booth,"  Vein  tells 
me,  indicating  the  double  set  of  doors 
between  the  shop  and  the  range.  "Take- 
lane  three." 

Inside,  with  the  ear  defenders  pinch- 
ing my  skull,  the  shots  from  the  other 
man  in  the  range  sound  like  a  distant 
hammering  pulse.  1  set  up  m  the  lane 
beside  him.  Place  the  gun  on  the 
counter  and  the  shells  beside  it,  work 
the  toggle  switch  that  brings  the  target 
toward  me  on  a  wire.  All  this  is  famil- 
iar from  the  mov  ies.  When  the  target 
board  arrives  I'm  momentarily  at  a  loss 
as  to  how  to  fix  the  silhouette  to  it.  1 
look  around  and  there's  Vern  on  the 
other  side  of  the  glass  pointing,  and 
when  1  look  again  1  see  a  tape  dispenser 
m< united  to  the  w  til. 

I  run  the  target  back  about  halfway 
to  the  rear  concrete  wall.  It's  ridged, 
corrugated,  and  it  takes  me  a  slow  m<  >- 
ment  to  realize  that  this  is  to  prevent 
ricochets.  The  concrete  makes  the 
range  cooler  than  the  shop,  like  a 
bunker,  and  it  smells,  but  only  faintly, 
of  the  Fourth  of  July,  fireworks.  And 
this  creeping  nostalgia,  the  insulation 
of  i he  ear  defenders,  the  odd  under- 
ground cool,  give  the  experience  an 
air  c >t  unreality. 

1  lie  target  jumps  about  on  the  w  ire 
tor  a  tew  seconds  like  a  puppet,  and  1 
wait  until  it's  still  before  turning  to 
the  gun.  Vern  has  taught  me  how  to 
load  it,  flipping  out  the  cylinder  and 
dropping  in  the  shells.  It's  a  six-shoot- 
er, but  he  warned  me  to  put  five  shots 
in  and  leave  the  chamber  under  the 
hammer  empty,  "to  save  your  toes." 
The  bullets  g<  >  in  very  easily  and  quick- 
ly— the  whole  thing  feels  well  made  in 
a  way  that  very  tew  things  do  these 
day! — and  I  slide  the  cylinder  back  in- 
tc  >  the  gun.  1  hold  it  away  from  me  and 
down  and  then  slowly  raise  it.  Vern 
has  shown  me  how  to  cock  the  ham- 
mer and  fire  or  how  to  pull  the  trigger 
all  the  way  back.  He  has  adv  ised  me  to 
keep  my  trigger  finger  outside  the  guard 
until  I'm  ready  to  shoot.  I'm  fright- 
ened ot  it  going  oft  before  I'm  ready,  of 
seeming  dangerous.  But  once  I  have 


it  in  position  cocking  it  is  simple, 
when  I  fire  my  first  shot  I'm  surpr 
how  easy  it  comes.  (Vern  is  a  go1 
teacher.)  There's  a  crack  and  a  si 
flash  from  the  gun,  but  the  recoil  i 
•most  playful  in  the  way  it  bats  my  h 
up.  I've  hit  serves  that  jarred  won  : 
look  last  at  the  target  and  see  a  srp 
neat  puncture  in  the  shoulder  of  my  £ 
houette.  Almost  too  neat,  but  tor  it 
slight  tearing  of  the  paper.  I  fire  ag 
And  again  and  again  and  again,  -t 
cause,  after  all,  what  else  is  then 
do?  By  my  fifth  shot  I'm  not  cock 
but  experimenting  with  pulling  it 
trigger  back.  Two  of  my  shots  sold?1 
tens  in  the  target's  chest.  With  ind 
next  set  1  take  aim  at  the  head  it 
put  all  five  on  target.  1  feel  like  C  d thi- 
Harry  or  Steve  McGarrett.  Just  rt me 
Clark.  jineti 

Beside  me  as  I'm  loading  again, 'ill 
other  shooter  reels  in  his  target,  un 
another,  and  tapes  it  up.  He's 
grandfatherly,  dressed  in  polyesji 
metallic-blue  Sansabelt  pants  aij'usm 
teal  polo  shirt.  He  nods  and  I  nod  b' » ill 
He  looks  like  a  bowler,  and  I  re;  anJ 
that's  exactly  what  this  experiem  u 
reminding  me  of,  bowling.  I'd  la) JIN 
at  bun  rather  than  nod  back,  t  u; 
slightly  too  portentous  nod,  exd but il 
that  he  has  a  loaded  weapon  on  fuck 
counter  before  him,  a  tool  with  w  I 
he  could  kill  me.  It  occurs  to  me  je,im 
if  he  look  that  into  his  head  the  a  ona 
thing  stopping  him  would  be  the  if 
that  I  might  shoot  hack. 

I  try  to  ask  myself  what  this  m  I 
have  meant  to  Clark,  but  1  can't  gt 
The  experience  isn't  inspiring 


e  i  •• 
avin 

□eadening,  mechanical.  I  feel  the  |  u 
rising  again,  the  greed.  We  need  t, 

when 


money.  I  think  of  my  own  son,  my 
born  son  (1  wanted  to  know  the 
not  for  me  the  surprise  ending) 
whom  I'm  doing  this,  and  1  woi  se 
w  hat  might  possibly  ever  drive  hii 
kill  me.  I  know  1  thought  about  kil 
him.  We  talked  about  it,  about  a 
mination,  an  abortion.  We  ha  r 


tine  I 
»lhi< 


planned  on  this.  1  kept  thinking  si 
thing  would  come  up — a  new  j( 
major  publication.  I  had  a  story  <  { 
one  of  the  slick  magazines,  and 
had  held  it  tor  weeks,  months,  so 
my  hopes  were  rising  day  by  da'  er 
score  like  that — thousands  of  dolla  t, 
could  change  our  lives.  I  found  m  in 
putting  my  imaginative  energy  no  Ai 


it  Dial 
es  not 
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w  work  but  into  visualizing  thai 
enl ,  the  letter  in  the  mail,  n< it  in 
wn  self-addressed  envelope  hut 
magazine's  embossed  one,  telling 
(ah,  blah,  blah,  delighted.  I  didn't 
),  but  I  think  I'd  dec  ided  we'd 
the  baby  if  I  sold  the  story.  When 
ejection  letter  ("too  familiar")  fi- 
came,  with  that  sudden  rushing 
tability  they  all  have,  I  couldn't 
shaking.  My  wife,  used  to  rages 
iignation,  was  speechless.  Rut  lat- 
ing  in  bed,  1  realized,  how  insane. 
ie  morning  we  talked  it  through 
?  and  1  told  my  wife  I  th<  night  we 
Id  go  ahead  and  she  cried  and  held 
nd  1  felt  saved. 

i  the  thought  that  one  day  in  some 
J  this  child  might  kill  me,  might 
it  me  in  the  face,  who  wants  to 
;ine  that  ?  And  yet ,  and  yet,  when 
nk  < if  my  own  father,  there  have 
i  .  .  .  moments.  It  I'd  had  a  gun, 
.\n  how  to  use  mie.  Oh  yes.  But 
v-  reasons,  anger  over  a  grounding, 
using  the  car,  disappi  tinting  him. 
wi  >rth  killing  for.  N<  it  w<  irth  g<  )ing 
and  buying  a  gun  and  laying  in 
iush  for.  But  if  the  gun  were  at 
J .'  Ni  it  wi  n  th  running  upstairs  tor, 
laps,  not  worth  crossing  the  hall 
hut  il  it  were  i in  the  counter  (what 
tuck  would  it  he  doing  on  the 
nter?  hut  just  suppose),  on  the 
_\  in  my  hand.  1  did  punch  my  fa- 
once.  I'd  come  in  late  and  he  wait- 
ip,  barred  the  door  to  my  room, 
yelled  at  each  other  and  I  raised  a 
There  was  a  mi  iment  when  I  c<  mid 
e  lowered  it,  merely  threatened, 
having  made  tt  I  c<  mldn't  st<  >p.  I  hit 
[  and  he  t<  >ok  a  step  back,  out  i  ><  sur- 
e,  1  think.  "1  )< i  that  again,"  he  t< »ld 
when  he'd  recovered  himself,  and 
d — bowing  to  that  curious  corn- 
it  male  desire  to  make  a  had  thing 
se,  to  transform  an  accident,  a  mis- 
iije,  into  a  tragedy,  to  render  our- 
es  n<  it  hapless,  n<  >t  ft  h  ilish  and  vain, 
heroic,  grand,  awesome.  And  he 
k  the  next  shot  too,  and  then  he 
s  t  me  unconscious  (in  tact,  he  only 
ed  his  own  fist,  and  I  took  a  step 
k,  fell  down  the  stairs,  and  knocked 
>elt  cold — so  close  is  tragedy  to 
:e — hut  the  first  version  make-  a 
ter  story).  Except  it  it  hadn't  been 
i>t,  it  it  had  been  a  gun  I'd  raised,  he 
uldn'r  have  had  the  chance,  would 
And  all  over  nothing. 


S 


e  s  dead  now ,  m\  latl  icr,  and  as  | 
empty  ihc  gun  I'm  thinking 
>^         i  it  n; 


in\  son  aftei  him. 

In n iting  is  actually  dullei  than 
he  iw  ling,  I'm  finding,  duller  and  easier. 
I  can  daydream  while  doing  it.  I  hete's 
si  unething  ett<  irt  less  and  magical  in  the 
seemingly  instantaneous  bang  and  the 
appearance  yards  away  of  a  sm,i||  h,  T- 
l  lire  am  ither  twenty  r<  ninds.  I  m<  »\'e  the 
target  hack,  t< irward.  I  shoot  to  kill,  I 
shoot  to  wound,  I  shout  from  the  hip. 
I  suddenly  understand  why  someone 
might  rent  a  machine  gun.  What  I  want 
most  m  the  world  I  realize  is  a  moving 
target,  a  more  interesting  target.  The 
idea  on  the  range  is  marksmanship,  hut 
there's  no  real  challenge  here.  I  look 
down  the  barrel  ol  my  gun  but  watch 
the  shi >ts  of  the  man  ne  xt  to  me.  I  le 
doesn't  seem  much  better,  and  I've  on- 
ly been  shooting  for  twenty  minutes.  I 
watch  him  cluster  his  shots  in  the  high- 
scoring  body  of  the  target — one,  two, 
three,  lour.  Nothing.  And  something 
about  the  rhythm,  my  focus  on  his  tar- 
get, makes  me  swing  my  gun  over  and 
put  a  fifth  shot  into  the  face  of  his  tar- 
get. Perhaps  because  ol  the  angle  I'm  tir- 
ing from,  the  bullet  makes  ,i  ragged 
hole,  tearing  lot  ise  a  strip  of  paper  thai 
curls  si ighty,  flaps  like  a  tongue.  I  hold 
my  breath,  horrified.  I  keep  the  gun 
raised,  keep  sighting  down  it.  I  can't 
hear  anything  from  my  neighbor  be- 
hind his  screen.  Perhaps  he's  reload- 
ing, hasn't  noticed.  The  pause  g<  >es  on, 
and  eventually  I  empty  my  revolver, 
sli  iwly  and  meth<  idically  int>  i  tnv  target . 
When  I'm  done  and  my  gun  is  dow  n 
and  I'm  pushing  out  the  shells,  I  feel  a 
heavy  tap  on  my  shoulder.  It's  him 
I  le's  waited  t<  >r  me  t<  i  empty. 
I  lave  some  conflict. 
I  le  mouths  something,  and  I  shake 
my  head,  lift  an  ear  Clip. 

"What  the  hell  w  as  that  bac  k  there.'" 
he  asks  again,  gesturing  t<  ward  the  tar- 
gel  without  taking  his  eyes  <  >tt  me.  I  lis 
hand  is  huge  and  mottled  red  and 
white  where  he's  been  gripping  hi- 
gun.  I  lis  other  hand  is  out  of  sight. 

"Sorry,"  I  tell  him,  and  it  sounib  as 
it  I'm  speaking  in  slow  motion.  "A. 
M.s.  [are."' 

I  le  l<  ><  >ks  ai  me  foi  a  l<  >ng  mi  iment, 
waits  for  iu\  eyes  t<  i  meet  his,  t he  dark 
muzzles  of  his  pupils  behind  their  ye  I 
k »w  pri  itective  g< >ggles.  It  occurs  to  me 
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Anagrams  arc  indicated  with  an  asterisk  (*). 

ACROSS:  11.  n(at|rev.l)o;  12.  two  inngs.;  13.  *;  14. 
lines;  18.  I-C-I-CL-E;  20.  w.-a-y-Lay;  22.  da(int.)y;  24- 

pet 


i(TTA[rev.|)che;  16.  wai(s)t- 
i:;  2(i.  master-mind;  30.  whim- 
32.  *;  53.  homophone;  34.  tor-n.;  35.  pets-rood(rev.);  36.  dis-Persians  (pun). 


DOWN:  1.  us(her)ed;  2.  the-(t)-a;  3.  a-bet;  4.  C-I-tore  (rev.)  3.  sta-RR;  6.  a-LP-AC- 


a;  7.  zit-I;  9.  Li. Lien;  15.  homophone;  17.  [-mansion*;  19.  (rev.);  21.  spar-row;  23. 
T.(read)S.;  2C 
mnsjs. 


26.  D.(US)T.'s;  27.  *;  2<S.  homophone;  29.  two  mngs.;  31.  two 


1 


that  they  are  the  exact  same  sha 
my  computer  screen,  and  I  im; 
my  precious  last  words  drifting  a 
them,  the  letters  springing  into 
tence  under  the  beating  cursor:  "1 
dear  in  the  headlights."  Finallj 
nods  and  says,  "All  right,  then," 
ishes  hack  behind  his  booth. 

I  reload,  pressing  the  shells  h 
letting  their  snug  tit  steady  me, 
wait  lor  him  to  start  tiring 
And  wait  and  wait  and  wait  iinti 
hand  begins  to  tremble,  and  tin;|] 
can't  not  fire.  The  gap  betv 
thought  and  action  is  so  tine.  It\ 
standing  on  a  clilf,  the  way  the 
of  tailing  makes  you  want  to  erkji 
tension,  take  control,  jump  be; 
you  fall.  I  felt  the  death  mole,  ill 
like.  1  felt  it  bunowing  forwardj 
dermining  me. 

Only  when  I'm  empty  elo  I  se 
neighbor's  target  beside  me  jerL  | 
nally.  He  puts  five  rounds  intcj  ,, 
head  of  his  target  in  a  tight  fist, 
draws  it  toward  him,  packs  up,] 
leaves.  1  still  have  ammo  left.  U| 
ished  business,  like  a  chore 
the  gun  back  up  and  tire  round  !(t 
round  after  round  like  hamnu 
nails. 

Sometime  in  there — after  thee 
wears  off  and  then  the  elation,  and] 
boredom  sets  in — I  realize  there's  ri 
ing  to  learn  here.  This  won't  tel 
anything  about  Clark.  And  the  thoj 
of  continuing  failure  tills  me  with  n 
den  despair.  1  put  the  gun  down 
moment,  afraid  of  it.  I  have  about!  5; 
suicidal  thought  a  year,  but  this  is 
good  time  to  be  having  it.  And  »t 
the  moment  passes,  because  I  kfl 
with  an  adrenaline-fueled  clarity 
killing  myselt  won't  make  any  kit 
difference.  I  know  my  wife  will  g( 
my  son  will  be  born.  My  work  wj 
suddenly  be  discovered.  There' 
point.  And  it's  a  crushing  fee! 
Knowing  that  the  ultimate  gesture 
very  worst  thing  you  can  do,  is  not 
special,  a  failure  of  imagination. 

1  tire  five  more  times,  reel  in 
target,  roll  it  up  in  a  tight  tube 

When  1  return  my  gun  and  |f 
Vern  gives  my  credit  card 
k  « >k. 

"1  thought  1  knew  you.  You're 
teacher  from  that  school.  You  i 
on  TV."  He  shakes  his  head  Sclffl 
and  tor  a  second  I  think  it's  a 


■ 


nd  | 
a  IrJ 


i  of  contrition,  and  then  he  says, 
"Wh.it  are  you  teat  hin«, 
tin isc  kids  anyway .'" 


Hi 


ttw 


I  ass  behind  sch<  k  >l  i  in  my  way  h<  une, 

have  ti  i  st<  >p,  I'm  shaking  so  much. 

i  i  my  bones  now,  the  distant  ring- 

s  uidderof  the  gun.  My  hands  smell 

11 1  wder,  my  hair,  my  shirt,  and  I  clam- 

i  ut  i  >t  the  car  si  1 1  wi  >n'r  gag.  There's 

Id  pack  of  Marlboro  Lights  in  the 

, ;  box  from  bed  ire  my  wife  g<  it  preg- 

,  and  1  tumble  tor  a  cigarette,  suck 

t  until  all  1  can  taste  is  tobacco 

(e.  The  storm  fence  here  has  been 

le  i  ioned  with  t<  ikens — fit  iwers,  cards, 

"  toys,  hang  from  the  wire.  Damp 

1   the  dew,  a  little  faded  already,  they 

e  in  the  breeze,  fluttering  and  twist- 

igainst  the  chain-link  as  it  caught 

net.  1  lean  on  my  hood,  watching 

wilight  seep  up  out  of  the  earth  ti  >- 

I  the  still  bright  sky. 

lavi  your  character  change. 

/liar  do  1  teach  them  .'  I  reach  them 

!  telling  stories  is  the  easiest  and 

lest  thing  in  the  w<  irld,  and  ami  >ng 

looks  of  disbelief  and  confusion 

e's  always  <  me  whi  i  n<  ids,  whi  i  gets 

e  ike  the  teenage  fatalist  who  asked 

once,  "Because  there  are  only  so 

~  ty  stories,  right?  Like  seven  or 

"periling."  Seven,  or  ten,  or  a  dozen, 

'n  ugh  no  one  can  agree  what  they 
III  i  - 
1  and  there  are  countless  ways  of 

tng  them  wrong.  But  the  theory 

s  right.  A  finite  number  of  stones, 

ch  writers  try  to  tell  over  and  over 

in.  So  suicide  is  boring.' Then  how 

you  make  it  not  boring.'  How  do 

ii  make  it  exciting.'  How  do  you 

;  ce  it  new.'  So  fresh,  so  vital,  so  orig- 

wl,  that  it  speaks  to  an  audience.' 

i:  lefore  the  light  fades  completely,  1 

•  >  up  to  the  fence  to  read  the  mes- 

"|es.  The  first  m<  >ves  me  cl<  »se  t<  >  teat  s, 

1  1  sag  against  the  wire.  It's  such  a 

ef.  I  read  another  and  another,  hun- 

v,  but  by  the  time  I've  read  a  dozen 

eyes  are  dry  as  stone.  1  snatch  at  them, 

eking  them  down,  the  ribbon  and 

ored  wool  they  dangle  from  gouging 

ough  the  soft  card.  Taken  together 

y're  cliched,  mawkish,  misspelled. 

ere  are  hundreds  of  them  stretching 

ty,  fifty  yards  in  each  direction,  as  tar 

can  see  in  the  gloom,  like  so  much 

er  swept  here  by  the  wind.  And  1 

nt  n )  tear  them  all  d<  >wn,  1  want  t<  >  rip 

in  to  shreds.  Every  awful  word.  ■ 
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Theme  and  Variations 
(Revisited) 

By  Richard  E.  Maltbyjr. 

(with  acknowledgments  to  Stephen  Sondheim) 


E 


ive  unclued  onirics  are  related  m  a  certain  w.\) 
Each  i il  them  is  then  related  in  two  "variations"- 
two  more  unclued  entries  related  in  .1  different  way. 
For  example,  it  tile  related  entries  we  re  s  \l  I  and  l'l:l'- 
TER,  the  variations  might  he  s  UL<  >R  and  1  \K,  and  \  IM 
(pep)  and  niR(  H  UH  (per). 

Clued  answers  include  seven  proper  names;  41  A 
and  40D  are  unci  irarai  in  wi  irds.  As  always,  mental  re- 
punctuati.  >n  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution.  The  so- 
lution to  last  tin inth's  puzzle  appears  <  in  pane  88. 
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Fast  living  (5) 

I  Iniversities  set  a  u  mrse  rel  roactively,  following  a 

middle-grade  top  score  (8) 

She  inspired  certain  writers  in  1510!  .4) 

New  article  with  pin -In  ilder  from  1  Ul  Malaysia  (6) 

Variation  on  Theme-word  C  (6-5) 

Mull  with  cattail  on  the  front  would  he  something 

awesi  ime  ( 5 ) 

Theme-word  A  (9) 

I  fear  the  new  animated  Pooh  lias  Ken  traveling 
around  (8) 

Setting  up  classes  in  writing  (<>) 
Falling  maple  leaves  —  Enough!  (3) 
Theme-wind  B  (5) 

Production  i  if  Worms  doesn't  open—  I'll  he  kind  (  A 
Finally  destroy  an  old  eitv  (4) 

Little  snip  involved  in  graft  gets  change  in  coins  ( 5 ) 

Variation  on  Theme-W(rrd  P  (8) 

Laughably  silly,  to  a  supporter  ol  the  king  (8) 

Attentive  but  not  well  guarded  (9) 

Being  out  oi  one's  class,  like  a  lunnv  pirate?  ( 5 ) 

1RT  train  wrecks — Bother!  (8) 

Sea  turtle  direly  in  need  of  relocation  (6) 

Variation  on  Theme-word  B  (8) 

I  le  went  to  48A  in  Accord  (5) 

Resort  erred  hadly  accepting  gold  (7) 

Spooks  m  Datsun's  differential  (6) 

Theme-word  E  (8) 

Theme-word  D  (6) 

It  covers  the  product  of  mare  and  hull  (N) 
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Variation  mi  Theme-u'onl  I >  (9) 

Thousand  and  one  /  imc  articles  in  one  place  (  5) 

\  artution  1  hi  I  heme-word  A  (12) 

With  graciousness,  with  competence,  with  a  very 

loud  leader  (7) 

Variation  "ii  rheme-u'ord  /:  (4) 
Sl< ivving  1  'I  Frenc Ii  song  ( 5 ) 
/ 1)1/1/ 1  ml  Men  distribution  inc<  irpi  nates  it  ( 1 ) 
Variation  mi  /  heme-word  A  (7) 
Signs  ol  maturity  appearing  when  you  don't  start 
i.  al Is  on  your  keeper  ('1) 
/  nc'Hic-U'oru  C  (8) 
Stall  limes  a  i_.il  (4) 
In  music  ,  a  little  hall  Hole  range  (0) 
1 10  out  wiili  your  old  girlfriend,  having  a  thing  (4) 
Variation  on  Tneme-tcoru  B  (7) 
Illegal  diel  null  appearing  al  the  wrong  moment 

(3-5) 

^gii  111  a  dictionary  made  like  .1  pig  ((') 
Variation  on  /  heme-word  <   (4  4) 
(  )pen-faced  bacon,  lettuce,  and  tomato  sandwiches 
11  one  (1) 

Entertainer  w  I u  1  pn  .duces  a  little  lire.'  (6) 

Reserved  hase,  said  to  he  a  I  iv  il  War  site  (6) 

City  that  c  an  easilv  he  l<  toted  (6) 

t  iiant  1  apple  is  giv  en  a  name  (5) 

T; iiipce  with  a  wrinkle  ( 4 ) 

Variation  mi  I  heme-word  h  (4) 

II, k  ing  no  limits  on  ( )sric 's  title  ( 3) 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  ailurcs. 
way,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012.  Il  von  already  subscribe  to  I  (.n/vi\,  pie 
by  January  10.  SenJers.it  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  .11 
ners'  names  will  he  printed  111  the  March  issue  Winners  ol  the  Nov. 
setts;  Alison  Sell  ulert  an  J  l.v  111,  in  Snuh  ,  Albu,|iier.|iic  New  \1c\u  o; 


"  I  heme  and  Vai  lal  n  in  t  Rev  isited),"  1  fur/M  \  Ma^a.-m.  .  hod  IVoad 
include  a  cops  ol  youi  latest  mailing  label  Entries  must  k  rei  eived 
nlom  «  ill  1  1  1  iv  e  one  yeai  subscriptions  10  Har/vr's  Mii^iinnc  Win 
h  i  2000  pu::lc,  "Hearts,"  an  |useph  M  I  ahicra,  IW.n,  Massachu 
J  l  liaikiu  Wakefield.  Wesiimnsier.  Verm  


M     A  P 


2001:  A  RE  WE  SCI-FI  VET? 


ince  1959,  when  the  Soviet  I  Inion's  Luna  I  became  the  hist  spacecraft  to  escape  Earth's  gravity,  eighty-three  missions  have 
'  i he  s; line,  generating  a  wealth  <  >t  images  and  data.  Although  the  List  decade  saw  many  fewer  successful  launches  than  the  1960s, 
observational  range  has  expanded  to  the  sun  and  every  planel  hut  Pluto,  and  increasingly  includes  sophisticated  rendezvous 
visiting  asteroids  and  comets.  1  he  must  distant  vessel  still  transmitting — 1977's  Voyager  1 — has  long  since  passed  Neptune 
est  imated  to  have  traveled  more  than  6  billion  miles  In >m  Earth  by  now.  Almost  nine  in  ten  of  the  missions  since  1980,  however,  hav 
geted  Jest  ma  tic  >ns  l  loser  to  home,  and  the  nil  »  in  and  Venus — the  American  and  Soviet  outposts  in  the  Cold  War's  space  race — remal 
sin-s  most  frequently  visited.  Although  the  ( 'old  War's  end,  coupled  w  ith  other  nations'  burgeoning  (and  less  geopolttically  focused)' 
programs,  might  have  presaged  a  wider  range  oi  exploration,  the  growth  in  satellite,  shuttle,  and  space-station  technology — along  wit) 
eral  recent  botched  Mats  missions — has  dampened  interest  in  new  larger-scale  endeavors.  And  NASA's  budget  has  dropped  from  i 
of  5.5  percent  t  if  federal  outlays  in  1 966  to  less  than  i  me  percent  today.  C  \  unpared  with  the  epic  travels  imagined  in  2001 :  A  Space  Oi 
our  current  journeys  are  h  >r  the  mi  ist  part  smaller,  their  tasks  m< ire  quotidian,  and  the  computers  that  run  them  a  lot  more  cooperatj 
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Lincoln  IS  |  Luxury  is  more  than  a  hood  ornament.  It's  a  feeling  you  get  when  you're  living  by  your 
own  rules.  It's  knowing  that  sometimes  the  best  thing  about  a  3.9  litre  32-valve  V8  is  that  it  gets  you 
to  a  place  where  you  can  slow  down  faster.  Visit  lincolnvehicles.com,  or  call  800-688-8898. 
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THE  CASE  AGAINST  HENRY  KISSINGER 

Part  I:  The  Making  of  a  War  Criminal 
By  Christopher  Hitchens 


^XTT^  ACRF 

**$**$$**$**CfiR-RT  S0RTWC- 

On  state  to  Keep  Land  Priceless 

;  Joy  W^'liams 


1  JUNOl 


Also:  Joe/  Ager     d  Paul  West 
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THE 

GREATEST  RISK 
IS  NOT 
TAKING  ONE. 

They  do  not  write  the  stones  of  those  who  played  it  safe.  Yet  that  is  |WW''aP^l 

what  most  of  lis  do  It  is  inherent  in  our  nature  to  avoid  risk.  From  the  RlvKCj 
earliest  age  there  is  something  that  tells  us  to  sidestep  danger.  Perhaps  ™  * 

because  of  that,  there  is  also  something  in  us  that  admires  the  risk  take1,  WORLD  LEADERS 

the  adventurer,  the  person  with  the  courage  to  step  up  to  the  edge  of  the  IN  INSURANCE 

precipice  and  believe  that  he  can  make  it  to  the  other  side  AND  FINANCIAL 

But  it  doesn't  mean  leaping  blindly.  You  can  go  after  your  dream  with  SERVICES 

fiery  determination,  armed  with  the  confidence  of  knowing  you  have   

chosen  a  business  partner  wisely.  You  see,  few  have  the  resources  we  do.  WWW.AIG.C0IV! 
The  imagination.  The  sheer  ability  and  flexibility  to  custom-tailor 
solutions,  no  matter  what  the  risk,  no  matter  where  the  risk.  Even  if  it's 
some  crazy  idea.  Like  walking  on  the  moon,  for  instance. 


CALL  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  OR 

1-800-SHAMROCK 
www.  s  h  a  m  r  o  c  k .  org 


So  vjovTre  (tA^iwq  tom'^kt  at  tke 
taftle,  art  ^ovtf  recowwew^ 
tkc  grilled  {aIvmom.  WeVe  ^oim^ 
ovtr  beft  to  catck  it  n'^kt  how. 


Irish  castles  aren't  just  for  looking.  Many  are  for  lodging. 
You  can  also  stay  in  world-class  hotels,  welcoming  B&Bs 
and  traditional  Irish  cottages.  And  the  food?  Unlike  some 
of  our  visitors,  it  often  travels  an  extremely  short  distance 
For  a  free  Ireland  vacation  kit  and  travel  planner,  call  us. 


0  Ireland 

Awaken  to  a  different  tiorl 
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LETTERS 


Forty  Acres  and  an  SUV 

Like  the  discarded  television  thai 
sii  s  in  my  basement ,  Amcrk  ,i  ( iperates 
only  ii i  hlack  and  white.  1 1 1 is  color 
line  remains  hec  ause  ol  i  hree  hundred 
years  >  >l  de  jure  and  de  facto  slavery.  As 
the  part  ii  i  pants  in  "Making  i  Ik-  C  !ase 
foi  Racial  Reparations"  [November 
2000|  point  nut,  slavery  did  nol  end 
with  the(  !ivil  War.  America  (meaning 
the  governmeni  and  majority  commu- 
nity) dec  ided  i'  i  live  in  denial  and  in  ig- 
i u  ire  slavei  v  and  its  ei  ho. 

Bui  the  slave  is  no  less  hound  to  the 
mastei  than  the  master  is  hound  in  the 
slave.  I  he  majority  community  lives  in 
If. ii  ill  what  equal  at  t  ess  to  success 
mighl  mean  to  tin  ise  inside  and  outside 
the  Establishment.  I  Intil  America  can 
erase  the  coloi  line,  there  w  ill  he  frit  - 
i  ii  m  .inn  >ng  all  u  In '  live  here. 

"Black  reparations,"  as  legal  schol- 
ar Roherl  West  ley  lias  said,  "should  he 
li  msidered  a  prerequisite  to  c  ivil  equal- 
it  \ ."  I  Mil  a  p,  i\ i  Ik\  k,  lort  y  ac  res,  ami  an 
SI  IV  in  ami  ol  themselves  w  ill  noi 
t  n  ait'  i  ivil  equality. 

Tart  ol  the  goal  in  seeking  repara- 
tions is  io  educate  America  and  the 
rest  ol  the  world  ahoul  whal  Forum 
part  k  ipanl  Alexander  Pires  called  "the 
most  limn  knowledged  story  in  Amer- 
ica's history."  People  hum  he  made 
await-  that  hlack  Americans,  like  the 
lews  and  lapanese  who  continue  to 
receive  reparations  lor  injustices  per- 
petrated during  World  War  II,  suffer 


I  larper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Please  cit/t/j c'ss  mail  in  Letters,  I  larper's 
Magazine,  666  /Wit/urn,  New  York,  N)  , 
10012,  id  email  us  al  leiters@harpers.org. 
Short  letters  are  more  likely  in  he  published,  and 
all  letters  are  subject  toed/ting,  Volume  pre- 
cludes individual  acknowledgment. 
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from  the  nation's  failure  to  acknowl 
edge  past  injustices.  In  addition,  repa 
ral  ions  ought  to  include  increased  ac 
eess  to  education  lor  blacks,  younj 
ami  old.  We  need  to  implement  in 
sr i tut  ions  and  programs  that  w  ill  allov 
black  America  to  become  economi 
t  ally  independent. 

Some  people  will  argue:  "I  neve 
owned  a  slave.  I  never  oppressed  any 
one.  Why  should  I  have  to  pay.'"  Bu 
reparations  are  an  investment  for 
better  future.  The  livelihood  ol  al 
Americans  is  dependenl  on  an  im 
proved  social  condition,  one  in  whicl 
civil  equality  exists. 

1  loes  Amenta  owe  a  debt  to  tie 
st  endants  ol  its  slaves?  The  brie  ks  am 
mortar  ol  our  nation's  capital,  whosi 
very  stones  were  laid  by  slaves,  send  i 
resounding  yes.  The  real  question  is 
When  w  ill  America  acknowledge  th 
debt  it  owes  and  take  action?  Unti 
we  have  adequately  answered  this  ques 
lion,  i he  story  ol  our  nation  will  con 
tinue  to  unfold  in  hlack  and  white. 

Johnnie  ( lochran 
Li  is  Angeles 


The  lawyers  in  the  November  Fo 
rum  ignored  several  reasons  why  repa 
rat  ions  shi  >uld  not  be  paid: 

The  slaves  who  survived  the  treach 
erous  transatlantic  journey  generalr 
fared  far  better  than  the  mass  ol  null 
v u lua Is  led  hehi nil  who  were  victims  o 
brutal  black  slave  owners  in  Africa. 

Money  for  reparations  would  conul 
from  taxpayers  who  had  nothing  todtl 
with  slavery  —whose  own  ancestor 
came  to  America  long  after  slaver' 
was  abolished.  Should  these  individu 
als  be  held  accountable  for  the  hor 
tors  suffered  by  the  slaves  in  America 
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Reparal  mib  paid  to  Japanese  A  inn 
ins  do  not  set  a  precedenl  l<  >i  paying 
_  Darations  1 1 1  the  ancestor* 1  >l  slaves. 
B  11  isc'  reparal  ions  weni  to  actual  li\ 
I  y  \  k  1 1 1  ns  1 1 1  ,in  m|iist  k  e,  1  he  |apan 
I e  Americans  who  were  im  arceraied 
j  iring  Workl  War  II.  1  In-  at  1 1 1.1 1  \  ii 
|.tis  ( 'I  slavery  are  l<  >ng  dead, 
it  reparal  i>  ins  t « » 1  1 1 1  1  real  nieni  com- 
itted  many  general  ions  ago  are  paid 
1  blacks,  will  the  1 1 1  -1 1  he  1 1  ic  nexl  t<  > 
jmand  pay  nienl .'  Where  w  ill  11  stop.' 
actically  every  gr<  nip  11 1  America  sul ■ 
re<  I  s(  mie  si  h  i  i  i|  historical  wn  my 
j  )ur  nation  is  l.n  hei  tei  1  ■! I  when  w  e 
:ek  1. 111  1  reatmenl  tor  ;il I . 

Zola  Foster 

'u  e  President  ial  (  landidate 
.etc  irm  Party 
'enice,  (  !alif. 


The  arguments  presented  hy  lack 
litt's  panel  o(  lawyers  are  hased  on  had 
lisrory.  In  the  1850s,  the  yreal  apolo- 
jisi  lor  southern  slavery  ( ieorge 
ritzhugh  p<  tinted  oui  thai  .ill  the  w<  >i  Id 
an  1  in  sla\ ery  ol  one  kind  01  anotl lei 
le  1  ihserved  thai  the  critics  ol  southern 
ilavery,  such  .is  Northerners  and  Eng- 
ishmen,  had  theii  1  wn  system  ol  sla\  - 
:ry,  based  on  monopolizing  the  means 
it  pit iductii  m  and  present  ing  the  wi  irk 
ing  class  with  a  choice  ol  low  w  ages  >  >r 
1tarv.1i  ion.  (  I  ill  J  I.  ih  >i  in  1,11 1\  nine- 
teenth-century fact<  tries  was  much  m<  tre 
savage  than  anything  on  a  plantation  in 
the  American  s>  nith.  Il  Mai  ks  are  11 1 
til  led  tc  1  reparal  ions,  then  si  1  are  ahout 
90  perceni  of  tl  ic  pi  tpulai  ii  n  1 

Andrew  D.  Todd 
Mi trganti  wn,  WA'.i. 


I  .1111  the  descendant  ol  slaves  from 
the  ( Caribbean.  Legii  >ns  of  us  have  been 
left  with  an  ontological  void  where 
our  African  ancestry  *h<  mid  be.  Mean- 
while the  descendants  ol  0111  lormei 
masters  have  climbed  atop  our  past, 
present,  and  Inline  t<  1  be  the  Ii  >rds  and 
ladies  <  >t  the  wi  u  Id. 

Tiger  Woods  and  Michael  Ionian, 
mentioned  In  the  F<  irum's  lawyers,  are 
prime  examples  ol  African  nei  t-slavery 
They  operate  under  the  aegis  ol  rich 
white  men,  and  the  language  "I  then 
spheres  1 4  ende. i\  <  tr  is  rife  with  image' 
of  slavery:  players  are  ow  ned,  players 
are  bought,  players  are  traded.  Flu 
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« >u  .1 1 1 1 1  row,  tin  1  i;iki  n  1  .isks  stretch  across  1 1  »<  A 
earthen  floors  within  oui  long,  low  warehouses.  Each 
has  been  painstakingly  crafted  l>\  oui  resident  cooper. 
And  though  each  appears  much  the  same  .is  its 
brethren,  every  1  .isk  exhibits  ns  individual  characier. 

Sniiu  soil  1 1  main  sweel  .11  H)  years  ol  age.  Yet, 
leaving  ,is  little  .is  possible  to  i  ham  c,  w<  1 1 1 1  most  onh 
twice.  I'M  11  is  hen  thai  the  alchcrm  lakes  place:  the  spun 
breathes  through  the  walls  <>l  ns  container,  absorbs  goodness, 
develops  an  ethereal  aroma,  mellows. 

We  pa)  close  attention  to  our  whisk)  throughout  this 
mysterious  process.  Nexl  time  voti  have  1 1 1 » •  occasion  to  enjoy  .1 

dram  ol  0111  whisky—  pronounced  GlenMORangie,  as  il  it  were 

1  ^    -     f*i    ,    r]  <•>    rti  f\ 

trying  to  rhyme  '  •  '  >  J 

with  ORANGEY 
we  hope  you 
d< '  the  same. 


/ 

iLENMORANGIE 

SINGLE  HIGHLAND  MALT  SCOTCH  WHISKY 


venerable  ( Ihuck  1 1  was  righl  :  it's  jusl 
picking  cotton  in  another  form. 

Forget  about  the  apology.  When 
have  \\v  ever  been  told  tin  truth  by  oui 
masters? 

Man  A.  A/t  v/s 
Vane  i  mvei ,  B.( '. 

Slavei  y  is  nol  an  anachn  mism  in 
Americ  ai  i  life,  as  tl  ie  tens  oi  th<  nisands 
nl  African  Americans  currently  serv- 
ing lengthy  prison  sentences  for  non- 
violent offenses  prove.  !i  is  ;i  center- 
piece i  it  the  int  red  i  My  racist  criminal- 
justice  policies  thai  drive  America's 
ctirrenl  incarceration  binge. 

The  worsi  oi  these  policies  is  the 
failed  war « »n  drugs.  I  list  riminatory  in 
lis  targel  ing,  arrest ,  and  pr< »sec ut  ion  i it 
people  ut  color  and  the  poor,  tins  de 
t.K  to  war  has  devastated  an  entire  gen- 
eral ion  i  >l  y<  mug  hlat  k  nu  n.  The  drug 
war's  parallels  to  slavery  before  aboli- 
tion and  indentured  servitude  under 
Jim  ( '.row  are  startling.  Those  affect- 
ed are  removed  from  their  communi- 
ties, stripped  ol  their  right  to  vote, 
given  few  educational  opportunities, 
and  put  i"  work  for  .1  prison/industri- 
al complex  that  generates  billions  of 
dollars  in  revenue  It  >r  g<  ivernmeni  and 
ci  irp<  irations.  I  mil  the  I  Inited  States 
reforms  its  deeply  flawed  criminal- 
jus!  ice  system,  we  canm  it  say  we  have 
abolished  the  criminal  practice  of  "in- 
dentured servitude." 

/  )avid  Weinberg 
New  York  City 

Across  the  country  must  white 
Americans  are  vehemently  against 
reparations  of  any  sort.  You  mention 
mere  apology,  and  then  shorts  get  .ill 
knotted.  Bui  consider  this: 

In  I  v<  >2,  l  !<  ingress  passed  the  I  lome- 
stead  Act,  granting  a  family  160  acres 
i it  land  il  tin  s  lived  1  n  11  for  five  years. 
Mure  than  SO  million  acres  of  land 
were  given  away  to  si  >me  600,000  white 
Americans  by  the  turn  of  the  century, 
tree.  .And  they  didn't  even  have  to  be 
citizens.  In  1865,  (  ienerai  "  her mi, in  is- 
sued Spec  Field  c  Vder  -  1  5,  granting 
40,000  ex-slaves  forty  ai  res.  Some  ex- 
slaves  did  indeed  receive  .1  few  acres, 
but  the  land  was  Liter  given  back  to 
pard<  med  (  a  mfederates. 

After  two  hundred  years  ol  provid- 


ing hard,  free  labor,  my  ancestors  were 
given  nothing — nothing  hut  hate,  Jim 
Crow  laws,  lynchings,  poverty,  segre- 
gation, and  fear.  The  American  gov- 
ernment could  give  away  160  .teres  of 
land  to  non-citizens  hut  not  forty  acres 
to  people  w  ho  w  ere  enslaved? 

1  lell.  Right  ni iw,  I'd  take  an  act e 
and  a  chicken. 

Pamela  .A .  f  lairston 
Washington,  D.C. 

Confederacy  of  Fund-raisers 

It  is  stunning  that  Harper's  would 
run  .1  vitriolic  ;itt.iek  on  Morris  Dees 
and  the  Soutl  lem  Pi  iverty  Law  I  Center 
["The  Church  of  Morris  Dees,"  No- 
vember 2000|  without  following  the 
twi  1  m<  1st  basic  rules  i  it  j<  lurnalist  ic  fair- 
ness: cheeking  its  facts  and  disclosing 
the  bias  of  the  article's  author.  Silver- 
stein's  attack  rehashes  a  piece  he  pub- 
lished in  1996  in  his  new  sletter,  ( )otm- 
terPttncrt — an  article  Silverstein  has 
repeatedly  cited  in  advertisements  for 
the  newsletter.  Given  that  his  jour- 
nalistic integrity  and  financial  interest 
are  1  >n  the  line,  w  e  aren't  surprised  that 
Silverstein  would  t;iil  to  acknowledge 
this  bias.  We  are  surprised  .it  I  farper's: 
fact-checking,  in  particular,  would  seem 
important  w  hen  the  author  has  never 
spoken  to  anyi me  .it  the  C  .'enter  ab<  »ut 
his  .illegal ions.  Like  Silverstein,  Harp- 
er S  appears  more  interested  in  selling 
magazines  than  in  being  objective. 

Silverstein's  art  ic  le  is  full  of  distor- 
tions and  misleading  statements.  Sil- 
verstein opens  his  article  with  an  es- 
pecially colorful  quote  from  Millard 
banner  calling  Morns  the  "Jim  and 
Tammy  Faye  Bakkerof  the  civil  rights 
movement."  Farmer,  identified  as  a 
"renowned"  lawyer  and  "former  asso- 
ciate" of  Dees's,  hasn't  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  Center  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  that  relationship  ended 
when  we  sued  him.  Silverstein  quotes 
Farmer  only  because  Farmer  1-  ade]  1  at 
t urning  a  phrase. 

In  particular,  Silverstein  is  mis- 
leading when  he  argues  that  the  Cen- 
ter exaggerates  the  dangers  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  lie  never  mentions  that 
the  Klan  groups  constitute  only  one 
component  of  the  more  than  500  hate 
groups  we  monitor.  |ust  because  Klan 
membership  has  dropped  (to  about 
6,000,  not  the  stated  2,000)  doesn't 


mean  that  white-supremacist  numbers  1 
have  decreased.  And  the  assertion  that 
as  many  as  10  percent  ot  Klan  members 
"are  thought  to  be  FBI  informants"  is  $ 
patently  absurd.  Although  the  FBI  did 
infiltrate  the  Klan  in  the  1960s,  the 
Privacy  Act  now  prohibits  agents  fromU 
such  spying  without  probable  cause 
that  a  crime  has  been  or  is  about  to  be 
ci  immitted. 

Silverstein's  flip  remark  that  "hate 
groups  commit  almost  no  violence"  is 
laughable.  The  "lone  wolves"  he  cites  Ji 
as  responsible  for  most  hate  crimes  are 
directly  influenced  by  hate  gri  nips.  Ben- 
jamin  Smith,  who  went  on  a  killing1, 
spree  that  targeted  minorities,  was  a 
disciple  ot  the  World  Church  of  the 
Creator.  And  Oklahoma  City  bombei  i 
Timothy  McVeigh,  when  arrested,  had 
in  his  possession  several  pages  of  the  in- 
famous race-war  novel  The  Turner  Di- 
aries (authored  by  William  Pierce,  head  \- 
o|  the  neo-Nazi  National  Alliance) — 
with  its  blueprint  tor  the  bombing 
Contrary  to  Silverstein's  thesis,  in  cas 
es  the  Center  has  brought,  the  courts 
have  consistently  rejected  the  con- 
tention that  the  perpetrators  of  hate 
c  rimes  w  ere  acting  "independently"  ol 
hate  groups.  Perhaps  Silverstein's  apolo 
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gies  for  white  supremacists  are  il  lustra-:  jam: 
tive  of  the  old  adage  that  "the  enemy 
1  it  my  enemy  is  my  friend." 

Silverstein's  attack  on  the  Center  for 
building  an  endowment  also  distort; 
the  tacts.  While  it's  legitimate  for  Sil 
verstein  to  criticize  organizations  tha 
seek  to  raise  an  endowment  w  hile  rais-' 
ing  funds  for  current  operations,  it': 
unfair  of  him  to  suggest  that  we  keep 
it  a  secret.  Before  donors  send  us  con 
tributions,  they  are  informed  abou 
our  endowment,  and  all  donors  receive 
an  annual  update.  Silverstein's  clain 
ili.it  we  "earned  $44  million  last  yea 
alone  -$27  million  from  fund-raising 
and  $  1  7  million  from  stocks  and  oth 
er  investments — bur  spent  only  $1j 
million  on  civil  rights  programs"  i 
quite  misleading.  Our  board  has  re 
stricted  our  earnings  from  stocks  an< 
other  inv  estments — basically,  our  en 
dowment  income — to  future  progran 
expenditures.  Ot  the  money  we  raise( 
from  the  public  last  year,  about  hal 
w  as  devoted  to  current  program  cost 
and  about  one  quarter  was  devoted  t( 
future  program  expenses  (i.e.,  invest 
ed  in  the  endowment)  or  carried  for 
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ird  to  the  next  year's  operating  ex- 
nses,  including  program  expenses 
Silverstein  falsely  claims  thai  oui 
ix  documents"  indicate  that,  of  our 
0.8  million  in  education.il  spending, 
4  million  went  to  solicitations"  and 
not  her  $2.4  million  paid  for  stamps." 
ie  $4  million  figure  reflects  the  cost 
the  educational  component  of  our 
immunications.  Unless  one  takes  the 
isition  that  none  of  our  communica- 
>n  with  donors  has  any  educational 
due  (a  particularly  extreme  position 
r  Silverstein,  whi  >  makes  a  living  com- 
unicating  in  w  riting),  s<  >me  pi  >rt ion  « >l 
fe  cost  of  communications  should  he 
located  to  educational  expenses. 
Generally  accepted  accounting  pim- 
ples and  the  tax  code  recognize  this 
.tint.)  The  $4  million  figure  includes 
share  i  if  the  pi  istage  a  >st  i  >t  i  >ur  d>  mi  >r 
immunications.  There  isn't  another 
(12.4  million  . . .  for  stamps,"  as  Silver- 
em  reports.  This  all  may  seem  a  hit 
omplicated,  hut  we  would  have  heen 
appy  to  explain  it  to  Harper's,  had 
fie  magazine  bothered  to  call  us. 

Silverstein  has  no  clue  about  the 
epth  and  breadth  of  the  Center's 
work,  and  reading  his  article,  one 
i/ould  never  know  that  litigation 
gainst  white-supremacist  groups  is  but 
me  facet  of  it.  One  would  nev  er  know 
hat  we  just  settled  a  case  that  w  ill  re- 
arm Alabama's  system  tor  deliv  ering 
nental  health  care  to  prisoners;  that 
vc  have  been  instrumental  in  forcing 
Louisiana  to  reform  its  juvenile  jus- 
ice  system;  that  we're  working  on  be- 
talt  of  poor  people  w  ho  are  in  danger 
if  being  forced  from  their  homes  in 
he  name  of  urban  renewal;  that  w  e're 
itigating  a  major  civil  rights  ease  he- 
are  the  U.S.  Supreme  (  '«  nut  <  in  behalf 
if  persons  w  ho  can't  speak  English;  or 
hat  we're  launching  a  maim  voting- 
ights  initiative.  Silverstein  says  thai 
ve  shy  away  from  anything  "contro- 
.  ersial."  But  the  last  time  we  checked, 
nentally  ill  prisoners,  juvenile  delin- 
quents, people  in  public  housing,  and 
:hose  who  can't  speak  English  weren't 
winning  any  popularity  contests. 

losephj.  Levin  Jr.,  President 
Southern  Poverty  Law  Centei 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

Ken  Sili  erstem  responds: 

Whenever  Morris  Pees  and  thi 
Southern  Poverty  Law  Center  are  crit- 


icized, flies,  respond  nv  smearing  die 
c i  n  ic .  Iii  I  W4,  .i  tonnei  SPI  (  intern 
named  (  mrisiine  I  ee  was  quoted  in 
the  Mo)](,(j<>?hct\  VJuti/V)  s,i\  ing,  "I 
found  the  [SPL(  's  all-white]  .una 
neys  racist,  sexist,  and  condescending 
.  .  .  I  hev  lake'  lie  ensc  ti  i  in. ike  rat.  isl 
lokes  .aid  rationalize  n  because  their 
work  is  devoted  to  championing  'our' 
c  a  use."  A  lawyer  linked  to  the  (  Center 
immediately  attacked  Lee,  saying  she 
"pi  >sed  a  great  deal  ol  racism"  toward 
while  people.  Lee's  mothel  .aid  bus 
hand  are  white.  Winn  the  Adtvrttsei 
published  lis  brilliant  series  on  the 


SPI  (  ,  I  'ees  sought  i"  p<  a  1 1  i\  the 
newspaper  .i-  .i  i  ighl  w  mg  rag  >  ml  l<  'i 
"revenge"  because  lie  ha  J,  three 
decide-  earlier,  sued  ih<-  AJualfMa 
ov  er  i  i  -  scgregal  ed  v«  edding  an 
nouncements.  lie  coir,  e'li  jnt  1\  ig- 
in  u  ed  the  (.k  t  thai  I  he  'nil  crtiv)  had 
Mihseaaie'  i  Iv  bee  mne  .i  rel  .;  iv  civ  lib- 
eral papei  in  I ^72,  it  wa-  one  of  the 
i  a  1 1 v  papers  to  end  1  >ei  irge  Mc- 
t  n  iv  en  i  and  published  m unci '  nis  fa- 
vorable stories  mi  the  SPL(  '..  So  it'- 
enl  ireh  picclii  table  that  f  iscph  Lev  in 
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"Without  a  doubt,  the  prima, 
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Civics  lesson 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


/.A  free  »/)/(.'  /ids/  an  indisputable,  un- 
alienable, indejeasible ,  divine  right  to  thai 
most  dreaded  and  envied  kind  of  knowU 
edge,  I  mean  of  the  characters  and  con- 
duct of  their  riders. 

— John  Adams 


I) 


"tiring  the  month  when  the  pres- 
idential election  was  --till  .1  work  111 
progress,  the  television  footage  from 
Washington  and  Tallahassee  provided 
hourly  updates  ( >l  Adams's  "m<  ist  dread- 
ed and  envied  kind  of  knowledge,"  and 
f<  n"  nearly  f<  irty  days  and  f<  >rty  nights  we 
had  a  chance  to  see  what  we  mean  by 
the  phrases  "the  rule  <  it  law"  and  "dem- 
ocratic self-government."  Opinions 
differed  as  to  whether  the  course  of 
instruction  was  worth  the  harm  done 
to  our  notion  of  free  and  fair  elections, 
and  ti  >r  many  years  t<  1  e>  ime  I  expect  to 
he  reading  hooks  explaining  how  and 
win  ir  came  to  pass  thai  the  Supreme 
Court  appointed  Ceorge  W.  Bush  to 
the  office  of  president. 

Authors  in  liberal  jurisdictions  un- 
doubtedly will  cite  passages  from  the 
Florid. 1 1.  ivils  lesson  .is  the  premise  for 
treatises  on  the  I. ill  of  the  American 
empire  or  the  ruin  of  the  American 
re]  ublic.  Apostles  of  the  conservative 
revelation  conceivably  will  cite  the 
same  testimony  as  preface  to  five-vi  >l- 
ume  histories  of  America's  moral 
reawakening.  My  ow  n  view  is  more 
haphazard  and  less  apoi  alyptic — ;i  se- 
quence of  preliminary  observations 
rather  than  the  components  of  ;i  the- 
ory 1 H  ;i  cone  lusion. 

When  the  Florida  ballot  on  No- 
vember 8  failed  to  tin  J  in  favor  of  either 
candidate,  the  news  media  swarmed  to 
the  occasion  with  so  many  cameras 
and  talking  heads  that  the  shape  of  the 
sioi\  was  ,is  quickly  lost  as  that  of  a 
dead  buffalo  under  a  veil  of  shriek  ine 
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crows.  At  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night  the  all  but  ceaseless  commentary 
tended  to  obscure  rather  than  illumi- 
nate the  text,  and  I  knew  that  I  was 
likeK  to  forget  what  I  was  being  told 
unless  1  kept  a  fairly  extensive  set  of 
notes.  I  didn't  follow  all  the  lines  of 
all  the  legal  maneuvers.  Every  motion 
hied  by  both  parties  to  the  dispute  pro- 
ceeded from  the  assumption  that  if  all 
the  v<  ites  east  in  Fl<  irida  si  »meh<  >w  could 
be  accurately  counted,  Vice  President 
Al  C  Sore  probably  would  win  the  elec  - 
tion, and  I  was  content  to  stipulate 
what  was  attested  to  by  the  lack  of  ar- 
gument on  the  point.  Why  else  did  the 
Republicans  seek  to  stop,  impede,  in- 
definitely postpone,  any  revisiting  of 
the  ballots:  They  newer  tired  of  accus- 
ing the  Democrats  of  trying  to  steal 
the  election  ("Chad  Molesters!"  "( )om- 
manders  in  Thief!"),  but  it  was  their 
own  behavior  that  was  nit  ire  <  >bvi<  >us- 
ly  suspect,  hurrying  to  get  the  votes 
act  1  iss  the  b< irder  and  out  of  state  hef< ire 
somebody  searched  their  luggage. 

Mostly  I  was  interested  in  traits  of 
character,  and  on  reviewing  my  own 
brief  I  notice  that  1  weighted  the  em- 
phasis tow  ard  the  furious  contusion  in 
the  minds  of  the  Repuhlicans-who- 
would-be-king.  1  could  understand 
their  wanting  to  carry  Mr.  Bush  in  tri- 
umph to  the  White  I  louse  (as  if  he- 
were  the  family  silver  or  a  baseball 
signed  by  Babe  Ruth),  and  1  could  ap- 
preciate their  sense  of  urgency  and 
haste.  But  why  were  they  always  en- 
raged.' They  controlled  almost  all  of 
the  political  machinery  in  Florida  (the 
legislature,  the  governor's  office,  the 
state  gov  ernment,  the  Cuban  diaspo- 
ra), and  yet  they  imagined  themselves 
unfairly  persecuted  by  a  jealous  god 
and  w  icked  trolls.  What  was  it  to 
which  they  believed  themselves  enti- 
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tied,  and  how  did  they  arrive  at  the 
certain  knowledge  of  their  own  virtue 

I  never  came  Lip  with  c  lear  answers 
to  the  questions,  hut  now  that  the 
country  has  been  placed  in  the  care 
of  Mr.  Bush's  tutors,  1  expect  that  PI 
be  returning  to  them  at  frequent  in 
tervals  over  the  next  tour  years,  and  i 
I'm  at  a  loss  to  understand  a  point  ol  P 
national  policy — why  we're  at  war  with  r 
C  'hina,  or  what  happened  to  the  forest; 
in  Oregon — I  can  recall  the  sight  0 
James  A.  Baker  III  on  the  evening  O'  y 
Ni  ivember  2  1 ,  angrily  intt >rming  a  pres; 
conference  in  Tallahassee  that  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court  had  committee 
what  he  construed  to  he  the  crime  o 
lese  majesty.  The  court  had  handec 
dow  n  a  decision  of  which  Mr.  Bakei 
disapproved — to  permit  the  recount 
ing,  by  hand,  of  undervoted  ballots  n 
three  Florida  counties — and  therefore 
in  Mr.  Baker's  view,  the  decision  wa: 
null  and  void.  A  ruling  by  "judicia 
fiat,"  he  said;  insolent  and  not  to  he  en 
dured.  The  expression  in  his  face — 
pinched,  vengeful,  and  mean — I  couk 
assign  to  a  choleric  temperament  or ; 
display  of  tactical  emotion  on  the  par 
of  a  clever  bully.  What  surprised  nu 
was  the  strength  of  his  conv  iction 
The  man  apparently  believed  what  h< 
was  saying,  a  rich  lawyer  inveighint 
against  the  rule  of  law,  inciting  tht 
Florida  legislature  to  overturn  (by  a 
liat  more  to  Mr.  Baker's  liking)  tht 
judgment  of  the  court.  Watching  bin 
read  his  statement,  I  understood  tha 
he  conceived  of  the  law  as  a  nuisance 
an  idiot  tangle  of  "legalistic  language, 
superfluous  and  tiresome,  that  mostb 
served  as  a  recourse  tor  people  too  poo 
or  too  weak  to  buy  what  they  wished 
c  >r  d<  1  as  they  pleased. 

What  frightened  Mr.  Baker  was  tin 
prospect  of  the  country's  democratic! 
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Now  millions  can  enjoy  a  new  kind  of  sleep  because  one 

SWEDISH  SCIENTIST  WORKED 
UNDERCOVER  TO  DEVELOP  A 


WEIGHTLESS  SLEEP  SYSTEM! 

Billions  of  Tempur  cells  float  your  body  on  molecular  springs. 


A  round  here,  Aage  Kristiansen  is  a  hero:  the 
La. scientist  who  transformed  NASA's  experi- 
mental anti-G-force  cushioning  into  an  ingenious 
leep-science  breakthrough — Tempur- Pedic's 
Weightless  Sleep  System. 

Stop  sleeping  on  a  dinosaur. 
)ur  bed  makes  all  others  obsolete.  Its  the  future, 
nnersprings  and  airbeds  are  the  past.  Others  are 
ancyon  the  outside.  Ours  is  a  MIRACLE  UN  Till': 
NSIDE.  Billions  of  viscoelastic  memory  cells 
vork  as  "molecular springs"  (see  cut-away  photo) 
o  conform  exactly  to  your  body. 
|We  promise  super  high-quality  sleep! 
The  thick  pad  that  covers  other  mattresses  keeps 
heir  steel  springs  inside,  but  creates  a  hammock 
effect  outside.  This  can  actually  cause 
pressure  points.  That's  why  their  older  tech- 
nologies are  obsolete! 

Adjusts  to  fit  you — and  your  spouse. 

Our  exclusive  Tempur  material  uses  body  mass 
and  temperature  to  selectively  adjust  to  your  shape 
and  weight.  This  sleep  matrix  gives  total  support. 
Its  miewporoscopic  structure  is  self-ventilating  to 
dissipate  heat. 

Works  naturally... automatically. 
The  Tempur-Pedic  bed  uses  no  electricity,  no 
compressed  air,  no  heated  water.  Instead,  it  uses 
natural  principles  ot  physics  to  give  you  the 
energizing  "lift"  of  weightless  sleep.  There  are  no 


Recognized  by  NASA 


Meet  Aage  Kristiansen:  This  Swedish  scientist  joined 
Tempur-Pedic  in  1989  at  a  critical  time— when  building 
the  first  weightless  sleep  system  (with  promising  but 
unperfected  aerospace  materials)  seemed  impossible. 
Aage  discovered  today's  formula  and  saved  the 
company's  Tempur  project  from  abandonment  He's 
the  "father"  of  the  Tempur-Pedic  revolution,  which  has 
fundamentally  changed  the  way  people  sleep  Aage  now 
lives  in  Sard,  a  small  coastal  village. 

settings  or  controls  to  adjust ...  no  heaters, 
motors,  or  air  pumps  to  break.  You  do  absolutely 
nothing  but  lie  down  on  it! 
The  press  is  giving  us  rave  reviews! 

TV,  radio,  magazines,  newspapers,  medical  and 
health  publications. ..our  high-tech  bed  is 


winning  wide  acclaim.  Datixini  NBC  told  all 
America  about  Tempur-Pedic,  So  did  CNN's  Business 
Unusual,  CNBC's  Power  lamb  and  NBC's 
Today  Show.  Newsweek,  Business  Week,  Associ- 
ated Press,  Discovery  Channel,  and  others  have 
also  featured  our  breakthrough  sleep  technology. 
25,000  medical  professionals  say 'Yes!1 
Main  ol  our  owners  report  that  they  love 
WEIGHTLESS  SLEEP  and  the  way  it  eases 
aches,  pains,  and  back  problems.  Over  25,0(1(1 
medical  professionals  and  sleep  clinics  world- 
wide recommend  the  Tempur-Pedic  Swedish 
Sleep  System! 

Try  it  at  our  risk  for  13  weeks! 
We'll  set  up  a  new  Tempur-Pedic  bed... in  your 
bedroom ...  if  you  wish,  even  remove  the  old 
bedding. .  .and  give  you  3  lull  months  to  sleep  on  it. 
If  you  don't  love  it,  we'll  pick  it  up — at  our 
expense — no  questions  asked! 
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Viscoelastic  memory  cc'ls  conform  to 
every  curve  and  angle  of  your  body, 
ventilating  windows  dissipate  heat 
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institutions  fulling  into  the  hands  ol 
the  wrong  people  i.e.,  anybody  tin 
persuaded  hy  the  I  u  >ly  win  ol  i  >rth<  >dox 
Repuhl  u  anisin  and  so  he  | >erceived 
the  uses  of  political  power  as  primari 
ly  defensive.  I  he  laws  were  forms  ol 
t  n  iwd  control,  meant  to  inhibit,  pun- 
ish, and  resi  rk  t.  Like  Dick  CI  teney 
(saying  dismissivelv,  to  an  impertineni 
newspaper  reporter,  "You've  had  your 
question"),  01  Katherine  Harris,  the 
Florida  secretary  ol  state  (refusing  to 
act  epl  the  revised  tally  from  Palm 
Beat  1 1  (  i  ii  11  ii  v  hct  a  use  the  paperwt  >rk 
was  ninety  minutes  late) ,  or  the 
Supreme  ( 't  mi  i  1 1 isin.es  (silencing  the 
presumpl  noih  continuation  ol  the 
kit  >i  ida  rli  i  i  h  hi  by  .1  5—4  vt  ite),  i  he 
custodians  ol  the  Republican  con- 
st ience  interpreted  the  pi  iwer  of  gov- 
ernmeni  nol  as  creative  agency  or  con  - 
strut  ii  ve  f(  Hi  e  bin  as  the  pi  iwer  1 1 1 
suppress  and  deny  the  power  of  the 
i  ustoms  of  fit  ial,  the  traffic 
judge,  the  police  sergeanl 

m.  he  great  truth  |  in  it  laimed  thn  mgl  i 
clenched  teeth  by  Mr.  Baker  in  Talla- 
hassee guitletl  the  Republican  opera- 
tives in  Fit >rida  to  a  si  rategy  summed  up 
in  the  phrase  "I  Inless  we  win,  it's  ille- 
gal." Quick  in  impugn  the  character 
and  motives  ol  theit  opponents,  fhe^ 
sell. loin  missetl  the  chance  for  malicious 
slander.  A  couri  thai  ruled  in  favor  ol 
(  iovernor  Bush  was  .1  ct)url  deserving 
ol  t  oliipliant  e  and  I'espet'l ;  a  t  oiil't  1  ll.it 

ruled  nil >erw  ise  was  a  1  reast »n< >us  court, 
renegade  and  corrupt.  .As  with  the 
courts,  so  also  with  judges,  town  1  lerks, 
members  ol  county  canvassing  hoards. 
(.  !it  izens  allied  with  (  iovernor  Bi is|i  or 
the  pinna  facie  rightet)usness  of  the 
Republican  cause  deserved  the  name  ol 
"patriot."  Democrats  were  "partisan 
hat  ks,"  I  >\  definition  1  rooked  and  sell 
serving,  slum-dwelling  perps  atcus 
1 1  line  J  1 1 1  si  e  il  in;.:  e  let  1 10ns  and  cars. 

I  don't  1  Ii  ink  I'm  misreading  1  he 
record.  Hie  leverish  rhelorit  shows  up 
in  my  notes  both  as  paraphrase  and 
direct  quotation,  n u  essant  ly  repeated 
throughout  tht  month  ol  Jovemberby 
Re|  ublican  polit  it  inns  in  Washington 
an. I  Florida.  Il  it  wasn't  Mr.  Baker 
broadly  hinting  ai  likely  instances  t»l 
theft  and  hand,  then  n  was  (  iongrcss- 
man  I  om  1  >eLay  or  Senattir  I  rem  I  nil 
threatening  "unelected  judges"  with 
charges  of  conspiracy.  Even  Gt  iven lor 


Bush,  frowning  darkly  in  far-<  iff  Texas, 
was  prompted  to  say  thai  he  didn'l 
dunk  it  was  iighr  (no  sir,  nol  righl  al 
all)  lor  an  election  in  be  "usurped." 

1  lie  voices  ot  Republican  alarm  in 
1 1 ie  pi  mi  and  1  elcvision  media  up- 
graded the  rhetoric  in  the  pitch  of  neat 
hysteria,  The  Wall  Street  Journal's  lead 
editorial  act  used  the  Democrats  ol  at  • 
tempting  a  "coup  d'etat."  Excited 
columnists  elsew  here  on  the  page 
likened  Al  (  iore  to  Adolf  I  litler  and 
Al  Capone;  every  Democratic  legal 
argument  w  as  "preposterous"  or  "ille- 
gitimate," every  filing  of  a  motion  on 
Mr,  ( lore's  behalf  "an  unfolding  nits 
carriage  of  justice."  When  |esse  lack- 
son  addressed  .1  crowd  in  Palm  Beach 
(  i  mnty,  the  paper  dist  erned  the  threat 
ol  an  1  irganized  putsch  by  rabble-rt  >us- 
ing  thugs.  When  a  mob  of  Republican 
Party  functionaries  (several  of  them 
hin  d  by  (.  longressman  DeLay)  staged 
a  iiiii  in  Miami  I  >a< le  t  '<  unity,  the  pa- 
per saw  a  qui  mini  >  if  1  rue  and  loyal 
Amerit  ans  standing  up  d  ir  tree  speec  Ii 
and  the  rights  ol  man. 

National  Review  on  1  )ecember4  pub- 
lished the  confession  ol  Jay  Nordlinger, 
one  nl  its  New  York  editi  irs,  who  had 
taken  .1  tempi  irary  leave  of  absent  e  to 
write  speet  lies  for  the  Bush  t  ampaign 
and  w In  1  had  sulk- red  dreadful  tormenl 
on  election  nighl  in  Austin.  Nord- 
linger  told  the  story  ol  hi  iw  he  had 
gi  me  ti  >  bed  "full  1  if  tear"  and  grim  fi  ire- 
boding,  certain  thai  he  would  awaken 
to  the  news  of  Mr.  Gore's  accession 
to  the  While  I  Ii mse.  I  le  knew  thai 
something  had  was  hound  to  happen 
because  Democrats  were  born  cheats 
and  instinctive  liars  and  thereft  ire  "bel 
ter  at  polil  its  than  we  are  . . .  better  al 
fraud,"  unscrupulous  people  "ten  feel 
tall,"  1  list  hke  the  Russians  during  the 
(  old  War. 

Equally  distraught  writers  marked 
11I1  other  pages  in  the  magazine  with 
the  tin  ire  catechism  of  Republican  fear 
and  loathing.  A  columnist  hy  the  name 
ol  Mark  Steyn  found  the  goodness  of 
the  American  heart  in  the  inland  states 
colored  red  on  November's  electoral 
map;  the  color  blue  indicated  the  "de- 
bauched dystopias"  on  the  nation  s 
coastlines  "thai  the  rest  of  us  can  visit 
Ii  ir  wild  weekends  every  nt  >w  and  again 
heli  ire  ret  1  in itng  to  our  homes  in  solid, 
enduring,  conservative  .  .  .  America." 
Puzzled  and  disturbed  by  the  unex- 


pectedly large  number  of  enters  who 
had  preferred  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, Steyn  asked  hiinselt  the  question, 
"Who  are  these  people?"  and  fortu- 
nately discovered,  nint  h  to  his  relief, 
thai  mosl  of  them  were  tnislits,  crimi- 
nals, and  foreigners — "aliens  Al  C  ioreij?. 
strong-armed  the  INS  into  hustling 
thn  'ugh  the  naturalization  pr<  icess  with- 
out background  checks,"  also  thej 
friends  of  Al  Sharpton  and  Alee  Bald 
win,  senile  pensioners  rounded  up  fromif: 
nursing  homes,  "gay  scoutmasters,"  and  il 
"partial-hirth-ahi  >ri  it  >n  fei  ishists,"  "the 
Palm  Beach  chapter  of  Jews  fa 
for  Buchanan." 
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lie  poisonous  language  cirihhiingfci:  • 
out  nl  the  mouths  of  people  w  ho  as  ien 
recently  as  last  summer  had  been 
talking  about  restoring  "civility"  to 
the  American  political  discussion 
somehow  seemed  to  me  less  surpris 
ing  than  the  paranoid  romance  from 
which  the  plaintiffs  apparently  de- 
rived the  casus  belli  for  their  imbe- 
cile remonstrance.  They  tell  rhem 
selves  a  fairy  tale,  engaged  in  deadly 
ombat  with  they  know  nol  what:  ertei 

The  Vice  President  of  the  I  Inited  States 
receives  ,1  plurality  of  the  popular  vote, 
and  the  Republican  fantasts  portrav  a\ 
him  as  a  jack-booted  tyrant  seizing  a  |  • 
Latin  American  army  or  .1  Bulgarian  \ 
radii  1  station 
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The  ( llinton  Administration  for  eight 
years  bestows  on  the  country's  corpo- 
rate clients  the  blessings  nt  the  ( 'Inn; 
Trade  Bill,  repeal  oi  the  (  ilass-Steagal 
Act,  low-cosi  labor,  high  stock-market 
prices,  lenient  interpretation  of  tin 
anti-trilSI  laws,  reduced  welfare  pay 
ments  to  the  poor,  and  in  the  minds  o! 
Rupert  Murdoch's  editorial  w  riters  tin 
Clinton  Administrai  ion  is  a  sinister  ca 
bal  sacking  the  temple  ol  Mammon, 


hi 

The  nation  enjoys  the  comforts  of  ;  \ 
timid  and  predominantly  conservative 
news  media  (the  tour  television  tier 
works  and  nmsr  of  the  cable  channels* 
1  ime  Warner,  I  rSA  Today,  nine  ol  tei  j 
radio  lalk  stations,  etc.,  etc.),  and  or 
the  foreheads  ol  Kewpie-doll  anchor 
persons  earning  upward  ol  $2  million  ajth1 
year  the  fierce  polemicists  at  The  1  Icr 
itage  Fi  nindatii  m  stamp  the  labels  "heft 
wing!"  "Liberal!"  "Anarchist!" 


IN 
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Mayhe  I  was  lahoriny  under  an  un 
amineJ  bias,  bm  I  didn't  find  the 
me  si  irt  i  il  si  upidil  \  on  the  I  V  in 
rat  k  side  <  >l  the  dispute.  N<  >i  thai 
e  Democrats  didn't  reserve  their  eon 
tui  ii  in; il  rijjhl  to  unctuous  statement, 
nk  hypi  *e  ris\ ,  and  bitl  er  Jiat  rihe 
Whenever  possible  iIk\  presented  theii 
vn  interest  as  a  synonym  tor  "the  will 
the  pe<  iple,"  and  e  ertainl^  1 1  ley  were 
swifl  as  the  Republicans  to  reverse 
leir  prior  positions  with  respect  to 
ates'  rights  and  the  authority  ol  the 
utrts,  but  they  seemed  to  know  the 
inference  between  what  w  as  said  and 
h.ii  was  meant.  More  at  east-  in  the 
>mpan\  >  >t  their  i  >wn  e  vim  imii,  i he\ 
idn't  mistake  their  opponents  tor  the 
tends  ol  Darth  Vadar  or  seniot  con- 
tltants  tt  i  i  he  Am  k  hrist .  i"  es,  poli- 
ics  was  about  tlic  yrasp  tor  power, 
:)metimes  by  any  means  available  and 
bften  ii(  it  a  prel  ty  si^ht,  but  wl  icre  else 
i  lid  one  find  the  weapi  ms  contract  01 
he  milk  subsidy  it  not  in  the  legislative 
lame  i >t  three-card  monte.' 

The  Republican  visionaries  frown 
m  ambiguity — as  subjective  and  un 
>erfect  as  a  dimpled  chad  and,  like 
he  Ii  mgdi  »sl  leyii  ms  ol  the  1960s  coun- 
erculture,  ilu\  imagine  themselves 
learers  of  a  higher  truth  at  odds  with  a 
world  they  never  made.  Thc\  bel<  my,  to 
he  pari y  of  t  ransc  endence,  captivated 
iy  the  beaut  \  <  >f  ide<  >1<  io,k  al  abstrac 
ii  in  an  J  t  i  intempt  nous  of  K  >\\  -hi  irn 
in  stone.  1 1  fact,  always  heiny  confront- 
ed by  mi  msters  and  apparit  ions  instead 
i it  b\  die  i  irdinary  interests  and  desires 
(it  other  human  beings.  The  political 
zealots  1 4  the  1960s  tended  t<  i  appear  i  >n 
the  ideological  left ,  allied  with  the 
promise  ol  a  Utopian  future,  the  Re- 
publican risorgimento  of  the  1980s  re- 
li icated  the  good  news  in  the  memory 
of  an  arcadian  American  past  where 
|ohn  Wayne  and  R<  maid  Reagan  n  >de 
together  at  the  I  tead  i  it  the  wagi  >n  trains 
moving  west  into  the  (  California  sunset. 
The  sc< nits  and  t rail  hi  isses  w  hi i  served 
as  Reagan's  economic,  spiritual,  and 
foreign-polic\  advisers  (man^  of  them 
now  attached  to  President  Rush  the 
Younger)  haven't  brooked  the  insult 
ol  a  new  idea  in  twenty  years,  which 
possibly  is  win  I  could  never  match 
the  frenzied  Republican  commentary 
with  the  discussion  of  the  election 
among  people  who  weren't  speaking 
to  a  camera. 
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BARBED  WIRE 

From  (in  essay  by  Reviel  Set:.  »i  the  luh  20  issue 
of  the  London  Review  ol  Books. 

M  ark  out,  on  I  he  i  wi  >-dimensi<  >nal  sur 
lace  of  the  earth,  lines  across  which  no  inovc- 
menl  is  allowed,  and  you  have  one  ol  the  kc\ 
themes  of  history.  Draw  .1  closed  line  prevent- 
ing movement  from  outside  to  inside  the  line, 
and  you  define  landed  property.  Draw  the  same 
line  preventing  movemeni  from  inside  the  line 
to  outside,  and  you  define  compulsory  confine- 
ment. 1  >raw  1 1 1 1  i  ipen  line  preventing  nn  ivement 
in  either  direction,  and  you  define  a  holder. 
Topological  structures  of  ibis  kind  range  from 
absolute  barriers  thai  make  movement  across 
them  physically  impossible,  through  more  sub- 
tle ones  whose  function  is  to  make  movemeni 
inconvenient  and  therefore  undesirable,  to 
wholly  symbolic  definitions  of  limits,  respected 
only  because  that's  how  .1  society  01  .111  interna- 
tional consensus  works.  Even  .1  symbolic,  defini- 
tion of  space,  however,  depends  on  the  possibil- 
ity of  force  being  used  in  defense  of  spatial 
hounds,  it  only  .is  ,1  List  resort.  The  role  of  lone 
in  the  history  of  the  prevent  it  »n  <  >l  mi  >vemeni 
force  in  its  most  literal  sense,  ol  phvMcal  pies 
sure  applied  to  hodie: — means  1 1 1 : n  sin.h  .1  Ins 
tory  must  he  one  of  violence  ami  the 
w  infliction  ol  pain 

n  the  1870s,  with  tlu  extei  in 
hutt.ilo  and  the  Amerindian  u.i       lite,  .1  new 


order  emerged  on  the  plains  of  the  American 
West  Instead  of  herds  of  wild  buffalo,  semi- 
feral  Tex. is  longhorn  cows  now  roamed  the 
plains-  descendants  of  the  cows  originally 
brought  to  America  by  the  Spanish  colonizers. 
Remarkably  self-sufficient,  the  longhorn  cow 
was  not  wholly  unlike  the  buffalo  11  replaced. 

I  he  human  relationship  with  cows,  however, 
was  much  1111  ire  1  >ne-sided  than  thai  with  buffalo 
had  been,  it  only  because  the  organization  and 
technology  of  capitalist  America  made  il  possi- 
ble to  mov  e  animals  around  on  a  massive  scale. 
Two  problems  thus  arose:  how  could  you  farm 
the  kind  while  managing  large  herds  of  animals, 
and,  more  fundamentally,  bow  could  you  keep 
those  herds  undei  control  at  .ill  times?  There 
was  no  question  of  lows  enjoying  the  indepen 
dence  of  movement  thai  the  buffalo  had  had 
I  1 1  mi.  11 1  control  1  >ver  spac e  is  predicate! I  on  ha\ 
ing  control  also  over  the  animals  thai  live  there 

In  1S6I  a  ten-year-old  named  Adrian  I  atta 
attached  sharp  spikes  to  the  bottom  of  his  (ami- 
ly's  fences  to  prevent  hogs  from  coming  onto 
their  kind  "The  hogs  gol  through  ,1  few  nines 
after  the  barbs  were  put  in."  he  noted.  "I  lowex 
er,  the  barbs  had  the  desired  effect  as  the  owner 
s.iw  his  hogs  were  getting  terribly  in. irked  and 
kepi  them  at  home."  In  187^,  Henry  Rose,  an 
Illinois  farmer,  thought  of  .1  new  way  to  control 
a  "breachy"  cow  I  le  attached  .1  wooden  board, 
studded  wuh  sharp  pieces  ol  wire,  to  .1  low's 
he. id  so  that  whencvci  the  animal  tried  to 
squeeze  through  .1  narrow  gap  in  .1  lence  11 
1  aused  itsell  pain.  Aftei  .1  while  11  occurred  to 
Ruse  that  the  wire  could  be  attached  to  pi. inks 
1  'i  w<  >od  .ilon>.'  1  he  fence  itself.  I  he  experiment 
worked   the  cow  learned  not  to  go  neai  the 


fence.  Oilier  farmers  conducted  similar  trials. 

By  1874  six  harhed-wire  patents  had  been 
registered,  and  by  1880  something  like  SO, 000 
miles  nt  harhed-wire  fence  were  in  place.  Mar- 
keting wasn't  difficult,  and  some  distributors 
had  quite  spectacular  ways  of  showing  what 
their  pr<  iduct  could  do.  At  an  exhibition  in  San 
Antonio  in  1876,  |ohn  ( iates  sealed  oft  part  of 
the  town's  central  plaza  with  barbed-wire  fenc- 
ing and  packed  it  with  dozens  of  fierce-looking 
longhorn  steers.  When  the  animals  charged  the 
fence,  the  pain  of  the  metal  tearing  into  their 
flesh  first  made  them  even  more  angry,  causing 
them  tn  charge  again,  only  to  be  wounded 
again,  and  al  last  to  hick  away,  having  finally 
learned  that  the  fence  was  best  avoided. 

linked  w  ire,  n  seemed,  could  stop  animals,  no 
matter  how  many,  no  matter  how  desperate  they 
were.  At  first,  manufacturers,  anxious  that  ordi- 
nary barbs  might  not  be  sufficient,  erred  on  the 
side  of  caution,  supplying  them  in  sharper  and 
larger  forms.  Cattle  crashing  against  the  wire — as 
in  San  Antonio  —were  seriously  gouged,  and  in 
warm,  humid  summers  open  wounds  led  to 
si  rew  worm  infestation.  This  was  especially  vexa- 
tious lni  range  cattlemen,  w  ho  did  not  benefit 
from  barbed  wire  themselves  but  lost  stock  as  a 
result  "I  it.  Bills  to  prohibit  its  use  were  intro- 
duced in  se  v  eral  states:  always  defeated  in  legisla- 
tures in  the  West,  they  did,  for  brief  periods,  be- 
come law  m  some  eastern  states.  A  compromise 
had  in  be  fi  >und,  and  gradually  the  barbs  became 
less  sharp  (less  "vicious,"  to  use  the  technical 
term).  In  1876,  Parker  Wineman  of  Illinois 
boasted  thai  his  barbs  "will  be  sure  to  penetrate 
the  Tin  and  give  pain";  five  years  later,  |oseph 
(  (innelK  of  Pennsylvania  claimed  that  his  vari- 
ety <  >f  wire  would  "resist  force  and  turn  stock 
without  entangling  or  <  (therwise  injuring  them." 

As  hum. ins  learned  more  about  animal  pain, 
so  animals  learned  more  about  human  violence. 
A  commercial  leaflet  encouraging  the  use  of 
barbed  wire  advises  the  farmer  to  lead  young 
horses  "to  the  fence  and  let  them  prick  their 
noses  by  contact  with  ii  .  .  .  they  will  lei  it  thor- 
oughly alone  thereafter."  Farmers  have  always 
keen  mindful  of  the  well-being  of  their  horses, 
Inn  cows  were  expected  to  get  the  hang  of 
barbed  wire  through  experience.  Finally,  the 
stage  was  reached  where  manufacturers,  exploit- 
ing the  fact  that  animals  were  capable  of  learn- 
ing Irom  experience,  produced  more  conspicu- 
ous barbs,  winch,  although  clearly  capable  of 
dircctlv,  infli<  ting  pain,  functioned  mainly  as  an 
indirect  form  of  intimidation  (in  the  technical 
terminology,  the  barbs  became  more  "obvious"). 
By  the  end  of  the  1880s,  the  success  of  barbed 
wire  ,i-  .i  tool  for  the  education  of  cows  was 
complete.  At  the  same  nine,  more  and  more 
cows  were  fenced  in,  rather  than  fenced  out,  .is 


part  of  .i  general  move  to  establish  landholdings. 

By  1914  harked  wire  had  become  .i  common 
feature  of  European  agriculture,  protecting  crops 
from  animals,  and  animals  from  other  animals. 
Elsewhere,  barbed  w  ire  helped  to  effect  the  eco- 
logical t  ranslorm.it  ion  of  land  not  yet  firmly 
brought  under  human  control.  In  Australia  it 
was  used  to  exterminate  unwanted  wild  ani- 
mals— simply  by  fencing  off  water  sources.  Rut  it 
was  in  the  wake  of  the  railways  that  barbed  wire 
became  global — n  was  used  to  protect  track 
from  stray  animals.  From  1899  on,  the  leading 
manufacturer  was  the  American  Steel  ck  Wire- 
Co.  In  Us  tirst  eight  years,  34  percent  of  its  out- 
pul  was  exported;  in  the  next  eight  years,  44 
percent  was  exported.  But  with  more  than 
100,000  tons  consumed  annually,  the  United 
States  has  always  been  at  the  center 

I of  the  barbed-wire  economy, 
n  October  1899  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Free  State  declared  war  on  the 
Finish.  R\  June  IW  the  mam  Boer  towns  had 
keen  taken,  and  the  war  seemed  to  be  over.  It 
seemed  to  have  keen  a  conventional  war: 
strongholds  besieged,  troops  deployed,  v  ictories 
m  battle  followed  by  daring  advances  on  foot. 
But  the  war  was  not  over,  and  what  followed 
would  not  be  conventional.  Regrouping  and  re- 
thinking their  strategy,  the  Boers  started  a  guer- 
rilla w.u  Small  units  of  mounted  soldiers — 
"commandos" — harassed  the  British,  cutting 
railway  lines  and  staging  small-scale  ambushes. 

The  aim  of  the  British  Army  shitted  to  con- 
taining and  subduing  the  last  of  the  Boer  forces, 
and  to  preventing  guerrillas  Irom  entering 
British-controlled  areas.  Winning  the  war  was 
no  longer  a  question  of  hat  ties  and  sieges  but  of 
the  invading  force's  ability  to  enforce  a  thor- 
oughgoing occupation.  The  sparsely  cultivated 
veld  had  to  be  brought  under  complete  control. 
To  prevent  Boer  commandos  from  being  shel- 
tered by  their  own  people,  civilian  life — largely 
agricultural — was  broken  up.  Farms  were  burned 
and  noncombatants  brought  into  what  were 
called  "refugee  camps"  or  "concentration 
camps."  Mobility  was  crucial.  The  British  relied 
largely  on  the  railways;  the  Boers,  on  horses.  In 
order  both  to  secure  their  communications  and 
to  block  the  movement  of  horses,  the  British 
fortified  the  railways.  A  complicated  pattern  of 
parallel  barhed-u  uv  fences,  with  thick  entangle- 
ments stretching  between  them,  was  extended 
along  the  entire  railway  system.  At  intervals  of 
about  a  mile  at  first,  and  then  less  as  the  war 
progressed,  small  torts  or  blockhouses  were  set 
up.  Made  of  prefabricated  iron,  these,  too,  were 
surrounded  by  thick  barbed-wire  entanglements 
and  manned  by  small  units  of  about  six  soldiers, 
armed  with  a  new  weapon — the  machine  gun. 


( .'n  >ssn  >ads,  by  James  Doolin,  whose  work  will  be  on  dispLvy  next  summer  til  the  Sunjose  Museum  oj  An  m  S<m  /<  >se.  (  \difornui 


To  cross  i lie-  lines,  the  Boers  had  to  make  theii  guns,  effective  at  a  range  of  .1  lew  hundred 
approach  .is  lar  away  as  possible  from  the  lorts  yards,  severely  disrupted  attacking  forces  even 
and  begin  the  laborious  process  of  cutting  flu  before  the^  got  neat  the  wire;  enemy  soldiers 
wire  under  machine-gun  fire.  stuck  111  Ironi  ol  the  entanglement  were  hope- 
By  1902  the  veld  was  crisscrossed  by  thou-  lessly  vulnerable.  Attacks  against  ,1  robust  de- 
sands  of  miles  ol  wire.  As  in  the  American  lense  o)  this  kind  were  considered  to  be  ver\ 
West,  an  immense  space  was  brought  under  costly  -the  price  paid  in  soldiers'  lives  lot  cut 
control.  The  guerrilla  war  eventually  petered  ling  through  entanglements  was  immense, 
out;  the  dwindling  commando  hands  were  Slow  down  the  men  and  speed  up  the  rate  of 
rounded  up;  and  in  May  1902  the  Boers  surren-  lire,  and  you  have  t rem  h  warfare.  In  the  First 
dered.  World  War,  the  strategic  and  1  ui  1  k  ,il  tunc t ions 
In  the  South  African  war,  barbed  win  came  together,  fhe  hasu  facts  are  well  known, 
played  a  decisive  strategic  rok  h\  defining  huge  hollowing  .1  briel  series  ol  rapid  advances,  the 
extents  of  land.  In  the  I  L,04  Russo  lap.inest  t  iermans  were  halted  in  Septembet  1 9 14  along 
War,  it  played  a  decisive  tactical  role,  designat  ,1  hue  ol  defense  stretching  obliquely  across 
ing  small  areas,  hound  b\  trenches,  thai  wen  northeast  France.  I  he  trenches  Jug  on  both 
acutely  vulnerable  to  machine  gun  fire.  Tlu  sides  resembled  those  developed  in  the  Russo- 
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lapanese  War,  except  lor  an  even  greater  use  of 
barbed  wire. 

The  (  iermans  relied  on  barbed  wire  even 
more  heavily  than  the  Allies,  and  military  his- 
torian |.  Ellis  reports  that  "their  wire  was  hardly 
ever  less  than  lili\  feel  deep,  and  in  many  places 
it  was  ,i  hundred  feel  <  >r  more.  In  the  Siegfried 
Line  every  trench  bad  ai  least  ten  belts  of  w  ire 
in  front  of  it."  (A  "belt"  was  a  single  entangle- 


MAKING  THE  BIG 
HGUSE  A  HOME 

From  (i  list  of  regulations  distributed,  in  English,  to 
foreign  prisoners  confined  in  Tokyo's  Fuchu 
Prison. 

While  walking,  avoid  folding  your  arms  or 
bands  or  putting  your  bands  in  your  pockets. 
Avoid  waving  your  shoulders  intentionally  or 
dragging  your  shoes  w  hile  walking. 

You  should  never  -strip  w  ithout  permission.  Do 
not  bang  a  towel  around  your  neck. 

Conversation  m  die  toilet  is  prohibited. 

Do  not  sniff  or  drink  paint  thinner. 

You  are  not  allowed  to  bother  the  guards  when 
i  hey  are  esu  irt  ing  y<  >u. 

You  must  not  s;i\  anything  abusive,  slanderous, 
or  insulting  to  ot  hers. 

"ton  are  not  allowed  to  do  any  kind  of  sexual 
play  with  youi  inmates.  You  should  not  expose 
y<  nil  sex  i  irgans. 

You  are  not  allowed  to  creep  into  your  fellow 
nun. ite's  bed. 

You  are  not  allowed  to  create  obscene  writing 
'  it  drawings,  or  p<  issess  any  sue  b  thing. 

You  are  not  allowed  to  talk  loudly,  make  a  big 
noise,  or  sing  a  st >ng  at  the  places  where  eon- 
vers, a u hi  is  pr< ihibited. 

["attooing  or  changing  your  hairstyle  or  eye- 
brows in  peculiai  forms  is  forbidden. 

Without  permission,  you  are  not  allowed  to 
w ash  y<  air  c l< >t lies  i >r  In >d\ . 

Running  away  from  prison  or  any  attempt  of 
h  is  si  ric  t  ly  forbidden. 


ment,  consisting  of  many  strands  of  wire.)  In 
fact,  the  static,  symmetrical  nature  of  the  war 
made  it,  in  a  sense,  a  collaborative  work — a  col- 
lective effort  by  both  sides  to  define  space.  This 
space  was  hounded  by  lines  of  trenches,  stretch- 
ing from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Swiss  border;  al- 
most the  whole  distance  could  be  walked  with- 
out emerging  at  ground  level.  Millions  of 
people  lived  inside  these  trenches,  supported  by 
huge  suppb  networks.  Most  of  the  world  econo- 
my, indeed,  was  reorganized  in  one  way  or  an- 
other around  these  lines.  Between  them  was 
no-man's-land,  an  open  space  usually  about  five 
bundled  yards  wide,  heavily  covered  by  wire 
produced  to  military  specifications:  the  barbs 
were  closer  together  and  almost  twice  the 
length  of  those  on  agricultural  wire.  Its  purpose- 
was  once  again  to  be  "vicious." 

The  new  harriers  went  beyond  the  traditional 
use  of  obstacles  to  deter  an  advancing  enemy. 
T  hose  bad  been  designed  for  specific  military  en- 
gagements; here  the  wire  was  a  permanent  fea- 
ture. The  front  line  might  move  a  few  miles  in 
this  or  that  direction,  but  it  no  longer  served  any 
particular  plan  of  attack  or  defense:  it  was  the 
premise  on  which  all  conduct  was  based.  Here 
indeed  was  a  way  of  life  that  provided  a  perfect 
solution  to  the  problem  of  preventing  human 
movement.  For  those  at  the  front,  even  the  ones 
who  surv  ived  in  that  lifeless  terrain,  time  was 
marked  by  long  interv  als  of  boredom  punctuated 
by  short  periods  of  engagement.  This  was  a  new 
form  of  alienation,  which  was  to  become  an  im- 
portant political  force  in  postwar  Europe. 

It  was  the  new  technology  of  the  tank  that  fi- 
nally upset  the  symmetry  on  the  Western  Front, 
but,  ultimately,  ranks  and  planes  did  not  sub- 
vert the  new  env  ironment  defined  by  barbed 
wire  and  the  machine  gun;  they  confirmed  it. 
|ust  as  animals  had  to  be  fenced  in,  if  they  were 
to  surv  ive  in  the  new  landscape  of  barbed-wire 
agriculture,  so  humans  also  had  to  be  encased — 
in  tanks  and  planes — to  surv  ive  in 

\the  new  era  of  barbed- wire  warfare, 
s  the  South  African  war  dragged  on,  more 
and  more  Boer  farms  were  destroyed  and  their 
inhabitants  removed,  usually  by  force,  to  areas 
under  British  control.  A  whole  apparatus  was 
created  to  provide  the  Boers  with  accommoda- 
tions, medical  care,  education,  protection,  and 
food.  There  were  about  fifty  camps,  each  ot 
which  held  a  few  thousand  inmates  at  most.  Al- 
most all  were  women  and  children  (the  men 
were  lighting).  Deaths  from  disease  reached  cata- 
strophic levels,  something  like  50,000  over  the 
entire  war.  Control  was  simple:  the  inmates  were 
totally  dependent  tor  all  their  prov  isions  on  the 
authorities,  and  because  there  were  so  many  chil- 
dren they  were  unlikely  to  put  up  resistance. 
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Dehris,  by  Nicholas  EvamA  'ato,  whose  paintings  will  he  on  display  in  .  \/>nl 


enue,  a  gallery  in  Brooklyn,  New  York 


At  hist  the  camps  were  letl  unfenced,  to  sus- 
t.nn  the  tKiimi  ili.it  these  were  refugees  enjoy- 
ing British  protection,  hut  Boer  raids  ultimately 
necessitated  an  enclosure.  These  were  the  rirsi 
recorded  hum. in  settlements  whose  boundaries 
were  defined  hv  harhed  w  ire  Wli.il  is  striking  is 
the  ease  with  which  the  fences  were  erected. 
The  materials  were  available,  the  investmeni 
in  labor  was  not  excessive.  Barbed-wire  camps 
were  created  simply  because  barbed 
~w~  wire  was  available. 

At  barbed  wire  now  seems  so  familiar,  this  is 
because  of  the  memorial  powei  ol  the  I  lolo 
caust.  The  control  of  space  was  essential  to 
N;i:i  ideology  ^nd  practice— Ocrman  devotion 
to  the  land  was  opposed  to  the  I  indlessness  of 
the  Jews.  The  Jews  were  an  enemy  witln  ml  pn 
etse  borders,  whose  defeat  required  then  pre- 
liminary determination  in  space    rhe  (.  ierman 
quest  to  colonize  Europe  and  the  simultaneous 


quest  to  in. ike  tins  urea  free  from  lews  ,ne  as- 
pects ol  the  same  space-scekiny  process,  rhe 
Nazi  leadership,  n  is  worth  bearing  in  mind, 
belonged  to  the  generation  ol  the  i rent  lies. 

After  the  overrunning  of  Poland,  ghettos 
were  set  up,  comparable  to  prev  ious  concentra- 
tion zones  (in  (  uhi  and  the  Philippines,  tor  ex- 
ample), bui  now  intended  cv  lusively  for  .1  par- 
ticular human  Liroup  and  defined  on  rhe  ground, 
of  course-,  h\  barbed  wire.  In  hM  1 ,  lews  were 
being  systematically  murdered  in  occupied  , ire. is 
of  the  Soviel  Union,  and  al  the  end  of  thai  year 
the-  Final  Solution  moved  into  its  most  distim 
tive  phase,  thai  of  the  death  camps.  Ibis  was 
the  moment  11  which  Nazi  Oermany  achieved 
total  control  ovei  the  sp  ice  11  had  rec|uisitioned: 
1  he  whole  o!  Occupied  Europe  w .is  now  con 
nec  led,  K  rail,  to  ,1  lew  centers    10  the  camps. 

Barbed  w  ire  max,  seem  like  .1  lri\  ial  detail  in  .1 
context  o|  mkIi  magnitude.  In  fact,  however,  n 
was  the  central  element  in  the  architecture  ol 
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the  death  camps.  "We're  separated  from  each 
othei  hy  barbed  wire,"  Wolfgang  Sofsky  quotes  a 
survivor  as  saying  in  The  <  hcL'i  of  I  error.  "The 
(  iermans  evidently  have  .1  very  special  affection 
for  barbed  w  ire.  Wherevei  y<ui  go,  barbed  wire. 
Bui  you  gotta  give  credii  where  credit's  due:  the 
quality's  good,  stainless  steel.  Densely  covered 
with  long  barbs.  Barbed  wire  horizontally, 
barbed  wire  vertically."  It  was  used  nol  only  on 
the  pcrimetei  but  inside  11  too,  to  define  particu- 
lar spaces  In:  particulai  purposes.  A  camp  was 
rathei  like  .1  painting  by  Mondrian,  .1  rectangle 
div  ided  and  subdivided  into  smaller  rectangles 
1  il  varying  sires,  always  staked  out  by  copic his  de- 
ployments ol  barbed  w  ire.  Al  the  perimeter  was 
the  obligatory  several-layered  fence.  Wire  alone, 
however,  was  not  enough  to  ensure  absolute 
control  (and  its  semitransparenl  nature  became 
,1  handicap  when  11  became  desirable  to  hide 
what  was  inside  the  fence).  ( )onc  rete  w  alls  often 
were  erected  in  addition.  But  the  prisoners  tell 
themselves  to  be  surrounded,  above  all,  b\  w  ile 
foi  two  reasons.  First,  the  wire  was  electrified, 
making  it  a  doubly  potent  symbol  oi  the  vio- 
lence surrounding  them;  second,  it  you  went 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  barbed  wire  you 
would  immediately  be  shut.  In  the  camps,  in 
short,  the  definition  ol  space  was  its  own  justifi- 
cation. I  he  inmates  were  forever  being  ordered 
to  march  or  to  stand  still,  or  they  were  locked 
inside  high  blocks,  all  ol  which  were  identical 
(so  thai  motion,  when  not  controlled,  was  di- 
vested  ol  meaning).  Deprived  ol  any  private 
space,  they  were  allowed  |usi  enough  room  to 
exist.  Everything  was  1_.1kul.1ied  to  annihilate 
the  spatial  presence  ol  the  lews,  even 
^-■^       belore  then  ac  Iii.iI  murder. 
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he  history  ol  barbed  wire  did  not  end  with 
the  death  (..mips.  It  has  many  contemporary 
uses,  and  the  industry  remains  vibrant.  The  lit- 
erature thai  has  been  devoted  to  11  takes  two 
rathei  different  forms.  One  is  concerned  exclu- 
sively with  the  human  context  and  makes  lew 
references  to  the  technology.  Barked  w  ire  here 
becomes  a  pure  symbol  ol  repression:  .Amnesty 
International's  candle  surrounded  by  a  strand  oi 
wire  is  perhaps  its  besi  km iwn  instance.  (  lount- 
less  memoirs  by  victims  oi  repression  write  ol 
then  e X pel  lei H  CS  "behind  barbed  wire"  hut  tend 
to  ignore  the  mechanics  ol  thai  repression. 

I  he  other  kind  ol  literature  discusses,  often  in 
technical  detail,  the  use  ol  barbed  wire  to  con- 
trol animals,  especially  in  the  American  West. 
In  this  (.  ontext,  barbed  w  ire  becomes  a  historical 
character  in  its  own  right  -a  hero  whose 
strength  and  ingenuity  are  to  he  admired.  Some 
ot  the  contributors  to  this  literature  actually  col- 
lev  1  harked  w  ire.  For  them  it  is  a  c  herished  piec  e 
ol  Americana,  an  image  ol  the  Wesi  itself.  They 


may  make  reference  occasionally  to  its  use  in 
war,  hut  only  in  its  defensive  role. 

These  divergent  perspectives  tend  to  obscure 
the  fa(  I  that  the  extension  ol  the  use  ol  barbed 
wire  from  the  control  ol  animal  to  the  control 
11I  human  movement  was  not  ,1  perverse  but  a 
natural  development  ol  its  capacities.  At  the 
basic  level  ol  pain — when  barbs  meet  flesh — 
animals  and  humans  do  not  differ  very  much. 

It  is  not  as  il  the  erection  ot  so  much  barbed 
wire  in  the-  American  West  led  in  any  direct  wav 
to  trench  warfare,  which  led  in  turn  to  concen- 
tration camps.  There  are,  nonetheless,  marked 
continuities  and  similarities  between  the  repres- 
sion ot  animals  and  thai  ol  human  beings.  I  lu 
mans  and  animals  nev  er  can  he  said  to  "collabo- 
rate" in  a  capitalist  economy.  The  relations 
between  them  closely  resemble  those  between 
warring  groups,  or,  indeed,  between  oppressors 
and  the  oppressed.  But  because  it  is  much  easier 
10  oppress  animals,  they  can  serve  as  a  testing 
gn  Mind  tor  1  he  1  ippressii >n  of  < >ther  human  beings. 

Barbed  w  ire  does  nol  become  barbed  wire  un- 
til thousands  ot  miles  ol  it  have  been  produced. 
A  small  length  is  no  more  than  a  meaningless 
piece  ol  ironwork,  no  more  effective  than  a 
thornbush.  But  arrange  mile  after  mile  ol  it  in 
lines,  and  you  turn  it  into  a  new  weapon  ot  con- 
trol. Barbed  w  ire  entered  human  history  once 
Us  c  osi  had  been  pushed  down  by  two  decades 
ol  agricultural  development.  Before  it  could 
adopt  its  new  role,  it  had  lirst  to  undergo  what 
might  he  thought  ot  as  a  period  ot  capital  for- 
mation, whcai  miles  ol  it  were  produced  and 
stockpiled.  Only  then  could  it  become  a  key  el- 
ement in  the  modern  texture  ot  power. 


[( !onfession] 

UP  FROM  THE  DEEP 


From  ii  November  interview  in  Novaya  Gazeta, 
the  Mom  me  weekly,  with  an  anonymous  Russian 
who  clanncd  to  have  been  a  sailor  aboard  the  war- 
ship Peter  the  Great,  the  /nst  vessel  to  reach  the 
Kursk  submarine's  position  after  it  sank  on  August 
I  _'  KiissMii  officials  insist  that  the  accident  was 
caused  by  a  collision  with  <i  foreign  vessel;  Western 
authorities  believe  it  resulted  from  a  failed  onboard 
weapons  test.  Translated  by  Marina  Makanova. 
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e  ealled  the  editorial  office  and  asked  for  a 
meeting.  Mention  of  the  Kursk  teas  as  good  as  a 
pas  sun  rrd. 

So  tee  met.  lie  spoke  falteringly  into  the  tape 
recorder.  We  know  it  may  pain  some  people  to 
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\IJOY  THE  FINE  COFFEES  OF  EUROPE 
HIPPED  DIRECTLY  TO  YOUR  DOOR. 

1  1853,  Victor  Th.  Engwall 
edicated  his  budding  import 
ompany  in  Gavle,  Sweden  to 
lie  pursuit  of  the  world's  most 
•erfect  cup  ol  coffee.  Today,  Ins 
passii  in  lives  <  >n 
with  the  distinctive 
taste  <  it  ( ievalia 
Kaffe.  I  si  1114  the 
best  Arabica 
beans,  ( levalia  is 
oasted  and  blended  to  flavorful 
perfection  in  the  European 
tradition  —  anil  then  vacuum 
sealed  in  foil  pouches  to  help 
preserve  freshness.  For  your 
convenience,  Gevalia  Kafie  is 
[delivered  t<  1  y<  >ur  d( » >i"  in 
your  choice  ol  Traditional 
Roast'  Regular  or  Naturally 
Decaffeinated,  whole  bean 
or  ground. 


HERE'S  WHAT  YOU  CAN  LOOK  FORWARD  TO: 

FREE  GIFT  AND  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

You  must  rind  Gevalia  Kaffe  entirely  pleasing  or  you  may 
cancel  your  membership  and  keep  the  free  gift  Gevalia 
Kaffe  reserves  the  right  to  substitute  a  gift  of  equal  or 
greater  value  when  limited  supplies  are  e/ceeded 

if  you  aie  satisfied,  do  nothing  and  a  standard  shipment 
of  four  1/2-lb  packages  (two  lbs  total)  of  the  rype(s) 
you  originally  selected  will  be  shipped  approximately 
one  month  later  You  will  receive  the  same  shipment 
once  every  six  weeks  unless  we  hear  from  you  You 
may  change  the  frequency,  quantities  or  types  of  your 
coffees  or  cancel  anytime  by  calling  1  800  GEVALIA 
Each  year  you  will  also  receive  a  special  holiday 
shipment  You  will  be  notified  in  advance  with  details 
of  this  shipment  and  its  seasonal  price 

CONVENIENT  BILLING.  You  will  be  billed  only 
S5  55  per  1/2-lb  package  of  Gevalia  Kaffe  Regular 
(S6  25  per  package  for  Decaffeinated),  plus  shipping 
and  handling  You  may  pay  upon  receipt  of  each 
shipment  or,  if  using  a  credit  card,  subsequent 
shipments  will  be  billed  to  your  card  Coffee  prices 
ere  sub|ecl  to  change 

NO  MINIMUM.  NO  COMMITMENT.  There  is 
no  minimum  purchase  You  may  cancel  and  stop 
your  shipments  at  any  time  by  notifying  us  by  mail 
or  phone  if  you  must  return  a  shipment,  you  may 
do  so  at  our  expense  Your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed 
or  you  may  return  the  item  for  a  complete  refund 
Offer  is  sub|ect  to  change  and  is  open  to  residents 
of  the  U  S  ,  the  U  S  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico 
and  is  only  valid  for  new  members  of  the  Gevalia 
Kaffe  program  Limit  one  Gevalia  Kaffe  membership 
per  household  Offer  expires  3/31/02  GEVALIA  is 
a  registered  trademark 
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FINE 


C     O    F     F  E 


RECEIVE  A  TRULY  REMARKABLE  WELCOME 
GIFT.  So  \  on  i  .in  sri\r  and  enjo\  mil 
delicious  eollee  the  w;i\  a  was  meant 
t<  i  be,  w  i  re  delighted  l<  i  i  >llci  \  <  m, 
h'ee,  oin  rxtraordinai  \  S  cup  I  hernial 
(  arale  (  olleemaker.  I  Ins  remarkable 
eolleeniakei  leatures  a  iiiik|iic,  airtight 
carafe  and  patented  Auti   I'oui  I  .id 
I  oflee  is  brewed  clireetK  into  its  own 
thermal  carafe  and  stavs  hot,  Iresli  and 
1 1 a v ( )i  lul  hour  altei  hour  And  since 
there s  no  burner,  ii  comes  right  to 
the  table  liii  carefree  entertaining. 
Available  in  voui  choice  ol  jel  black 
or  soli  white,  it's  oiu  welcome  gift  to 
y< hi  |iisi  |( ii  l rving  oui  coffee  1  total 
approximate  retail  value  $80.00)  We 
invite  you  to  place  vom  order,  todav 


Receive  a  FREE 
8-Cup  Thermal 
Carafe  Coffeemaker 
just  for  trying 
Gevalia  Kaffe. 


Call  1-800-GEVAUA 


1/ 

J  _ 
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E  U  R  O  P 
CODE:  135350 


YES.  I'd  like  to  try  two  1/2  lbs  of  Gevalia  coffees  for  |usl 
S10,  including  shipping  and  handling  anri  receive  with  it  a 
Thermal  Carafe  Coffeemaker  as  a  free  gift  in  the  color  of  my 
choice  I  understand  that  if  I  en|oy  Gevalia,  I  will  receive  more 
automatically  about  every  six  weeks  (or  on  a  schedule  I  request), 
plus  a  special  holiday  shipment  I  may  cancel  this  arrar  gernenl 
at  any  time  after  receiving  my  Trial  Shipment  The  gift  is  mine 
to  keep  with  no  further  obligation 

Choose  one:      A,  lib  Troditionol  Roasl  Reg 
B.  lib  traditional  Roost  Decaf 
C   I/2  lb  Troditionol  Roost  Regular 

I 


Nome 
Addres 

Pnone 


■ 

Charge  my 


Zip 


■  . 

■ 

/  .  : 

American  Express  Discover 


■ 


Choose  one;      Whole  bean 


(2) 


Choose  you:  Thermal  Carole  CohVernaker  color. 
Jel  black  (BL)  Soft  wh,.e  (WH) 


Cord  Number 

■ 

Req 

Enclosed  is  my  check  payable  to  Gevalia  Kaffe  for  S10. 
Complete  ond  mail  to:  GEVALIA  KAff E, 
P.O.  Box  11424,  Oes  Moines,  Iowa  50336  1424 


Coll  1a800*'GEVALIA  (1-800-438-2542) 'toll  free  24  hours,  7  days 
Yog  can  also  order  at  WWW*gevalia.COm 


*     •  < 


"Plymouth,  B/sti  Wilderness,  New  Mexico,  I  NA,"  by  Patrick  Nagatani,  whose  work  is  currently  on  display  ai  the  Center  for  Creative 
Photography  at  the  I  'niversity  of  Arizona  in  fucson, 


read  it.  We  crave  their  indulgence.  Bui  n  is  even 
more  painful  to  remain  ignorant . 

I  In  Petei  the  Great  fired  torpedoes  and  mis- 
siles at  the  Kursk,  I  here  is  no  doubt  about  it.  1 1 
is  strictly  forbidden  to  test  new  weapons  in  .1 
military  exercise.  But  it  you  want  to  save  irton- 
i  \ ,  then  this  is  the  thins  to  do. 

rhai  wonderful  new  weapon  was  tested. 

A  missih  lalls  in  the  water,  opens  its  sting, 
and  releases  a  smart  torpedo  that  searches  out 
submarines. 

We  happened  to  be  in  the  same  area  with 
the  kiosk,  llu  Initios  were  organized  by  civil- 
ian  spe<.  1. il i^t ^. 

So  we  tired  and  fired,  ;iikI  suddenly  ;t  pillar 
rose  from  under  the  water  that  looked  .1  little 
bit  like  .1  nucleat  blast,  then  another  one. 
Every*  ine  was  dumbf<  >unded. 

When  we  spoke,  it  was,  "We  hit  somebody." 


We  thought  it  was  an  American  sub. 

The  Peter  the  Great  immediately  left  the 
area.  We  could  think  of  nothing  better  than 
leaving.  As  we  left,  .1  radio  message  was  picked 
up  —"Communication  lost  with  Kursk" — and 
the  area  indicated  was  precisely  the  one  where 
the  firings  took  place.  It  then  dawned  on  lis 
whom  we  had  hit.  We  turned  hack  and  began 
the  search.  We  were  sure  we  would  go  to  jail. 

Back  in  Severomorsk,  we  bought  up  all  the 
vodka  in  town.  The  civilian  experts  drank  pure 
alcohol.  It  didn't  make  them  drunk.  Later  it 
turned  out  that  nobody  was  going  to  look  for 
the  real  culprits. 

We  were  ordered  to  promote  the  theory  of 
,111  "encounter  with  the  enemies."  The  admirals 
were  covering  their  asses.  Nobody  was  thinking 
about  the-  crew.  Eyewitnesses  were  not  needed. 

They  stayed  alive  for  three  days,  as  we  learned 


I  IAKI'1  K >  M  U  .A/IN I  /  FEBRl  IARY  Ml 


from  the  note  b\  I  In-  late  i  c  >t  1 1 1 1 1. n  idei  >  >!  i  he  im 
bine  crew.  In  ihe  heyinniny  l he  hand  r  i  mill 
dent,  rhe  experts  were  weeping.  Ii  re; id  "W< 
were  murdered."  Ii  has  die  date,  Auyusi  I  .',  |usi 
aftc-i  midniyhl  Litei  the  I  unlet  ies  in  I Ik-ii  lla> 1 1 
lights  du  d  I  he  last  d;ile  in  die  in  ile  is  Auyii'  i 
15.  rhe  orders  were  loi  everyone  to  sa\,  lli;il  1 1 u  \ 
had  du  d  within  two  hours  ol  the  accident . 

P.S.  .As  this  issue  was  going  to  /»ess,  he  called 
me  again:  "Are  you  j>imun<.[  it '" 

W'/u'i!  /  said  ve.s,  he  paused  "Silence  lasts  a 
minute  Ajlei  (/iii/  you  have  U>  say  something 

I  le  hung  »/) 

We  are  printing  il  And  we  understand  it  pains 
all  the  submariners 

Everyone  who  car)  still  drink  let  us  drink  to 
their  memory. 


i, i 


SOCIAL  WORK 
SECURITY 


From  "Fast  Facts,"  a  brochure  \>rcl>arcd  by  the 
( Caregivers  o)  the  <  huario  Sajety  and  I  h  allh  Asso- 
ciation and  distributed  l<>  health  care  workers  in  the 


M 


os l  i  il  iis  visit  clients  in  I heii  home 
While  these  visits  are  ycneralls,  routine,  inni 
threatening  experiences,  I  here  is  alu  a\  s  a  po 
- :  1 1 1 1 1 1  \  thiil  .1  confront  at  ion  mas,  arise,  flu 
pamphlet  n  u  1 1  ii  Ies  informal  ion  from  the  Mel 
ropolitan  ["oronto  Pohci  to  help  yi  m  in  i  ase 
1 1 1  mhle  t  u  >\  >s  up. 

II  Y(  H   AKI  IN  A  i  KA<  Kllol  -I 

1 1  u  le.iMUL'ly,  I  it  . ill  1 1 -t  .Mi-  \M  'd-  i  i  .in  In  i,  III  i" 
themselves  in  crackhouses.  Il  yon  can  smell 
.111  ii  in  ii  i  i.i  I  'i  n  in  ii  1 1  iii'.'  -  I  hi  1 1  i  leaned,  it  you  see 
ashtrays  with  ashes  hut  i  u  >  i  lyarellcs,  il  you  -n 
lots  ol  spei  1 1  in, iii  hes,  1 1  you've  noticed  dial  I  hi 
i  leiinliness  01  the  i  hil  l  i  are  i  detern  iral  my, 
you  may  he  in  .1  crackhouse  Watch  Im  mm 
i  H ie  pri  ihahly  a  man  to  come  out  of  t he  bed- 
n  10m,  and  jusl  listen,  es| n  i.ilh.  it  ymn  1  heni  1 

.1  WI  HII. ill  ll\  MIL'  .lli  Itle.  I  ll  'II  I   II  "  >r    ill  '  '1   lair  lo 

this  man.  I  le  wi  m'l  b<  ithei  con  .1  I  my  a  \<>u 
Ji  'H  i  seem  interested. 

Will  '.  si    vll  lN:l 

Il  yi  mi  1  lient  1-  .1  man,  wan  h  ioi  1 1  ie  lai  \  )< 

p<  is  1 1  1 1  ill      I  lead  d<  iWtl  and     !  Kill     Up,  J1I  -I 

like  111  (null  all. 

Il  he's  uuielK  loot  my  nit  im     -pa«  «   allct  1 


period  «'l  vent  my,  hi  ineiiialh  |ii  1  it  vine,  d  u 
.11  1 1 '  1 1 1  he's  ahoiil  to  lake  \  ".  1 1 1 1  1  you.  Yi  >u 
should  1  a\  somel hiny  c  ompleteh  rid u  u lot  is  at 
ihis  si  aye  lomclluny  "ol!  I  hi  wall"  si  1  11  will 
"1  1  In  at  tent  ion 

I  \ m'l  make  eye  c out ac  I ;  some  pcopli  I  i'hI 
I  his  a  c  hallcnyc  01  threat  hoof  u  ihmil  1  h<  1 
lev  el,  whii  h  1111  lu  airs  ivspt  1  1 

IN  1  .I  Nl  UAI 

Stay  out  of  the  kilc hell     all  the  lu  isis<  I u  ild 
weapons  are  I  here    I  hese  11  u  hide  kni  ve  ,  wa 
in,  .11  id  I  he  1 1  i.ist  in"  lorl 

Sit  in  a  hanhhac  ked  1  hail  A  void  I  hi-  1  omf  c 
»ofa  dial  1   al nil  1  1  impossible  lo  ycl  out  ol 

Adopi  a  defensive  ,11 1 iny  po  11  lull   S11  with 
\  1 H 11  si tony  ley  had  (probably  youi  1  iyhl  Icy  il 
\  1  1 11 '  1 1    1  1  •  ■  1 1 1  handed  )  and  \mu  •  ■  1 1 1 «  1   I  <  " 
ward    I  1 1 1   will  allow  you  to  yet  out  of  your  seat 
ejiiickh  wit houl  1 111 1"  \  1 H 11  hand 

Keep  youi  shoes  on  il  you  have  lo  leave  youi 
oiitdom  loot  weai  al  1I11  I  rout  dour,  c  an )  In  m 
lo  c  hanye  into  1 1  youi  1  lienl  doesn't  waul  you 
weai  iii"  shoes,  incut  ion  I  hat  yi  m  have  1 '  1  weal 
t  hem  hi  t  .111  1  11I  wmkei     c  oinpeii  at  ion  poli 

i|i       1 1  all  1I1    |a  1 1  ,  1 1 1  I     a\   you  haVl    a  1 1 1  "I  i  h. 

1  oiitayious  loot  lunyiis.  Whalevei  happens,  you 
need  to  be  abli  lo  leavi  11 1  a  1 11 11 1  \ 

Sil  where  you  hav<  d  view  of  1  he  bed 

rooms  m  1  he  hall  lo  l hem.  You'll  havi  110  1 1011 
hh  heariny  anybody  c oininy  1 1 1  an  mil  uli 
door,  Sin  1  'i  iscs  will  c  mm  from  I  he  bediooin 


|M.  im. n| 

CRUS1  IES 


f-Vmri  an  essay  by  Paul  West  in  the  Wmtei  2001 
issue  11/  Autodafe,  the  biannual  journal  oj  the  In 
tcrnuiionul  Parliament  oj  Writer  .  Wi  si  is  the  au 
thm  m/  forty  one  boi  ik  mi  baling  I  1  ie  Sec  lei 
Lives  ol  Word 

\V 

T  T  11  bout  1 1 1 1 1  1 1  1 1 1 1 "  I''.  I11    I  '  in  man  I  '  "  a  1 

n  with  that  hiyh  Scott  1  1 1  iii  In  1 1  Ik  1  1 1  in  1 1<  1 
1  heel'  bone-  asc cndiny  l<>  darkest  appli  when 
die  yol  exc  ited.  W;is  shi  the  rosi  1  becked  I. aura 

I  had  read  about ,    to  lid   in  a  ilral  mil  

villayi  l^i  I  he  delei  lal  ion  of  .11 1  iiiiimnenl  raki 
in  1 1  a  me.'  Peril. i|  I  thrilled  .it  the  nean less  1  il 
certain  blood  vessel  lo  tin  urface;  t hi-  vers, 
I  hrase  "blood  vr-  1  I,"  ev<  ic;il  ivi  of  |  n  >i  1  wine 
and  hiiiinc  hi  ol  heel,  I  i;n  I  oinelhiny  of  cnoiini 
ly  III  II  I  haled  the  pallid  I  ei  all  ,e  all  lie.  Ill' 
pcopli  had  nicknamed  m<  Pali  Paul;  I  renin 
to  h.ive  no  c oloi  ai  all,  tin  Iruil s  ol  loo  mile  I 
a  iii  l\   no  doubt ,  01   1  v. cal  heart  hk<  tin  Icoi 


[Verdict] 

NICE  ®ACK 

From  (in  August  18  decision  resolving  a  complaint 
filed  with  the  World  Intellectual  Property  Organi- 
zation Arbitration  and  Mediation  (  Center  by  Tata 
Suns  Limited,  an  India-based  conglomerate, 
against  www.bodacious-tatas.com,  a  pornographic 
website  based  in  New  Jersey . 

i  i  i  lear  ill. H  an  integral  pari  of  the  domain 
name  registered  by  the  Respondent  in  this  case, 
namely  "tatas,"  is  confusingly  similar,  and  al- 
most identical,  to  the  C  Complainant's  trademark 
TATA. 

The  Complainant  contends  that  the  use  by 
the  Respondent  <>!  the  impugned  domain  name 
is  aimed  at  taking  a  "eash  ride"  on  the  Com- 
plainant's image  and  status.  The  provision  of 
sexually  explicit  and  pornographic  material  on 
the  Website  under  the  name  TATAS  is  likely 
to  cause  bewilderment,  it  not  astonishment,  on 
the  pari  of  customers  of  the  Complainant. 
Many  would  he  unable  to  come  [o  terms  w  ith  a 
situation  whereby  a  company  would  be  pre- 
pared io  lend  lis  name  and  well-known  mark  to 
pornography  -something  that  is  so  contrary  to 
Indi, in  values. 

Ii  is  irue,  of  course,  that  the  Respondent  has 
used  "lata"  plus  the  addition  of  the  letter  "s," 
whilst  the  ( Complainant's  trademark  has  no  "s." 
This,  however,  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  Respon- 
dent, as  the  Tata  Group  of  Companies  is  col- 
lectively referred  to  as  i he  "I  louse  ot  Tatas"  or 
"  1  atas"  thn  >ugh<  ml  the  world. 

i.  'ne  might  think,  nevertheless,  that  the  in- 
clusion of  the  word  "bodacious"  in  the  domain 
name  registered  by  the  Respondent,  taken  to- 
gether wnli  the  addition  ol  the  letter  "s"  to 
TATA,  could  create  a  suffii  ieni  distinction  be- 
tween the  Complainant's  TATA,  on  the  one 

hand,  and  "Bodacious  Tatas"  on  the  other. 

Such  a  contention,  however,  is  untenable  by 
virtue  ot  the  very  high  level  ot  goodwill  that 
both  TATA  and  TATAS  have  acquired. 

I  he  addition,  therefore,  of  a  word  like  "bo- 
dacious" and  the  addition  ol  the  letter  "s"  do 
not  render  the  domain  name  any  less  confus- 
ingly similar.  Indeed,  the  opposite  is  true,  par- 
ticularly when  one  considers  most  ot  the  mean- 
ings attributed  to  i  he  wi  ird  "bodacious." 

The  Panel  entirely  agrees  with  the  Com- 
plainant and  directs  thai  the  registration  ot  the 
domain  name  he  canceled  forthwith. 


aid's — Cod's  fault,  really,  tor  had  design.  1  never 
knew,  but  a  rosy  cheek  did  to  me  what  exuber- 
ant breasts  did  for  other  boys,  what  the  French 
robustly  call  le  balcon,  a  phrase  that  imparts  to 
well-endowed  girls  an  almost  architectural  al- 
lure. Iris's  face,  puckish  and  rotund,  admirably 
set  on  those  cheeks  of  hers,  perhaps  confirming 
her  jollity,  her  love  of  life,  the  presence  within 
her  chest  of  a  powerful  Irish  or  Scottish  heart, 
hidden  away  like  a  penis  under  a  sporran  and 
kilt.  Black-haired,  she  had  an  elvish  quality, 
mixing  looks  of  near-contempt  or  at  least  ill-dis- 
guised aversion  with  a  bonhomie  I  found  exotic. 

The  problem  was  getting  to  her.  She  was  a 
looker  w  ho  did  not  talk  but  conversed  in  a  series 
of  glances  and  shrugs  1  could  not  parley  with. 
Her  mind  was  so  made-up,  it  seemed,  only  a 
scalpel  could  open  it.  So  she  had  a  good  chance 
of  remaining  an  idol,  fetching  and  vivid,  but  past 
my  reach  beyond  an  occasional  word.  Perhaps 
she  was  frigid,  but  with  those  cheeks  I  doubted  it. 
She  certainly  started  my  mind,  my  appetites,  go- 
ing through  maneuvers  that  were  going  to  seem 
familiar;  I  was  just  another  kid  putting  himself, 
for  chemistries  unknow  n,  through  a  series  of  tra- 
ditional hoops.  And  so  it  turned  out. 

his  Foreman  turned  me  on  to  a  much  more 
powerful  presence  who  actually,  once  a  week, 
trod  into  my  own  home  tor  a  music  lesson.  I 
had  eyes  for  Hetty  Green,  a  more  glamorous 
entity,  1  thought,  than  his  Foreman,  and  I  see 
her  still,  palpably  bulging  in  her  dark  blue  rain- 
coal  like  (they  were  all  like  movie  stars  to  me 
in  those  days)  Kim  Novak,  perhaps,  something 
crisp  and  suave  in  her  demeanor  predicated  on 
the  certain  know  ledge  of  how  amiable  she  was: 
a  zaftig  peppermint,  a  feline  sparkler.  Ap- 
pro, k  h,  Tic,  yes.  All  1  had  to  do  was  march  into 
her  music  lesson  to  hand  my  mother  some 
wholly  inessential  item — a  pencil  or  an  eras- 
er— and  I  would  get  a  glimpse  of  those  ripe  and 
agile  features  under  stress. 

Whenever  I  could,  I  watched  her  arrive,  clad 
always  in  a  discreet  medley  of  grays  and  blues, 
w  ith  something  shy  and  self-deprecating  in  her 
ways.  She  was  sure  ot  herself  at  thirteen,  hut 
not  of  others.  On  a  red-letter  day,  when  my 
mother  was  elsewhere  in  the  house,  1  let  her  in. 
I  lei  her  in!  Not  without  a  certain  military  ner- 
vousness, as  you  may  expect,  accompanied  by  a 
few  vacuous  words.  She  seemed  a  creature  of 
air  and  heather,  not  of  haggis  and  peat,  and — 
Heaven  he  praised — she  had  a  small  nex  us,  or 
birthmark,  at  the  corner  ot  her  eye,  a  rosy  star, 
I  thought,  indicative  of  something  celestial  in 
her.  She  had  been  picked  out;  the  pink  nevus 
was  a  badge  of  honor,  not  a  blotch  like  the  one 
my  sister  wore  on  her  left  hand.  Hetty  did  not 
linger  on  preliminaries;  she  hit  the  piano  and 
the  music  stool,  and  my  mother  banished  me 
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with  .1  curl  wave.  Ni  >  peepers.  1  c  k  ised  1 1  ic  d<  n  >i 
and  listened,  without  managing  to  glean  from 
her  flawless  execution  the  gisi  ol  her  sexual 
personality.  She  disappeared  into  Brahms  or 
Chopin  (whatever  mv  mother  fancied  to  im 
pose  on  her,  or  whai  the  village  thought  was 
top-flight  music  .ii  tin.-  time),  and  I  with  a 
mourner's  chops  wenl  away  into  the  rest  ol  the 
house,  determined  to  get  closer  it  I  could.  My 
mother  was  rarely  late,  alas,  so  I  had  no  chance 
to  till  in  for  her  as  valet,  barker,  or  stooge. 

Rut  I  would  gel  more  than  that,  having  al- 
ready developed,  no  doubt,  the  first  maneuvers 
ol  the  born  voluptuary,  a  knack  for  sniffing  .h 
the  music  stool  for  the  left-behind  aroma  "I 
whoever  sat  there  besides  my  mother.  This  may 
not  have  been  an  elegant  thing  to  do,  or  even 
moral,  but  it  certainly  set  another  sense  burning 
and  pul  sight  back  in  its  place.  For  the  most 
part,  my  sniffings  had  yielded  up  only  the  poor- 
est ol  spoors:  something  dark  green  in  impact, 
diffused  by  the  fumes  of  the  gas  fire  and  shaken 
hard  by  passing  omnibuses  bearing  number  50. 
(  !ould  ilns  be  the  smell  ol  romance  or  deviant 
lust.'  No,  lust  included  all,  did  n  not.'  To  be 
sure,  it  was  far  from  the  muzzle  butting  upward 
under  the  skirl  to  the  forbidden  zone  beyond, 
that  paradise  ol  sopping  moss  and  sweat-gland 
fog,  with  the  butter  eithei  unceremoniously 
nosing  home  or  surreptitiously  advancing 
through  indirection  akin  ii>  foreplay:  the 
dawdling  <>t  the  pie-sniff.  I  was  into  none  of 
that,  perhaps  never  would  be,  since  .ill  our  sexu- 
al endeavor  in  those  days,  maybe  weakened  by 
the  omnipresent  war  (194?)  soon  to  be  won  b\ 
somebody,  had  about  n  .i  laintness,  an  amateur- 
ish dawdling  .is  if  nothing  mattered,  neither 
consummation  nor  closure,  neither  touch  not 
smell,  neither  sight  nor  feel.  Perhaps  we  suf- 
fered, .ill  ot  us,  from  .in  overdose  ol  bromide 
served  in  the  sick-thick  sweet  tea  ol  the  time 
(sergeant-major  tea  that  kepi  the  spoon  stand- 
ing up  ev  en  if  nothing  else),  or  .i  hangover  from 
the  Middle  Ages'  cult  < >t  c< mrtly  K  we,  .i  touch  « •! 
chivalry  none  wrong  in  the  interest  ol  being  las 
tidious  among  bombs  and  sirens.  I  lad  .in  outei 
crudity  unmanned  us  boys  and  made  the  girls 
ungraspable  .is  eels?  Why  were  we  so  cozily  im- 
mune.' Was  tliis.  to  become  the  age  ol  hesita- 
tion? both  the  era  and  the  phase? 

I  h.kl  no  idea  and  was  not  keen  to  solve  the 
problem  on  an  inielleciu.il  plane.  In  tact,  then 
ensued  a  series  of  non-conversations  as  Hetl\ 
Green  and  I,  mostly  as  1  handed  mv  mother  hei 
cup  of  tea  or  opened/closed  the  music-room 
door,  hazarded  preliminary  overtures  in  word--, 
even  as  1  knew,  and  she  did  not  know  that  ! 
knew  ,  the  delible  taint  ol  her  left  like  a  pansy 
pong  on  the  crushed  brocade  ol  the  musk 
stool,  I  more  intimate  with  mv  im  ;:  i 


beli  >vc  I  than  the  rankest  sodomite  Well, 
maybe  not  that  lar,  but  living  comfortably  on 
his  turf,  so  io  speak.  As  we  exi  hanged  bows  in  ii 
vows,  I  had  less  than  delicate  thoughts  on  I  It  i 
iv  I  ireen  night,  just  hoping  she  would  have  on 
only  the  sheerest  ol  panties  el  cetera,  so 
the  Hue  caliber  ol  hei  inmostnevs  ,vould  earn 
through.  1  low  infuriating  thai  she  never  cairn 
last  but  often  second  oi  firsi  Ii  was  .i  matter  <  . 
the  bus  schedule.  I  wished  1 1  lere  were  some  ty  ay 
oi  recording  aroma,  trapping  n  tor  reference 
purposes,  ,i^  in  some  horny  magazine,  turning  a 
mere  periodical  into  a  true  arsenal  as  on  a  war 
ship,  lull  ol  gelignite  and  gunpowder,  guncot- 
ton  and  sulfur.  Our  connection  had  no  point, 
no  direction,  certainly  not  the  germ  of  any 
event,  of  mv  i.ikiiiL'  hei  to  ihe  Rex  movie  the- 
ater, ail  this  clinicalb  arranged  between  us  as  il 
we  were  going  to  test  an  umbrella  in  Cher- 
bourg. We  went,  we  sat,  we  cuddled  a  hit,  we 
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came  home,  and  I  got  ofl  two  slops  before  her. 
1  )|J  thai  ever  happen,  that  sleepwalking,  inhu- 
man series  iit  rendezvous,  aboul  which  she  told 
lean  Adams,  "lie's  very  serious,  about  odd 
things"?  I  low  little  she  and  |ean  Adams  knew 
th;ii  hei  lethal  date  was  .1  hoy  with  Quasimodo 
pretensions  not  exactly  sketched  by  the  ludi- 
crous diagrams  111  the  French  primer  1h.1t 
poleaxed  us  with  such  captions  ;is  "Jean  needs 
some  eggs,  sc  1  here  he  is  in  the  outhouse."  Paul 
collects  rank  hair,  or  its  aftertang,  so  here  he  is 
.11  the  music  stool,  acolyte  .it  ,111  obscene  altar, 
and  onl\  thirteen.  Look  what  lust  h;is  led  him 
to.  Wh.it  it  slu-  knew?  Would  she  not  starve 
herself  for  .111  entire  week  preceding 

\her  music  less<  in  ? 
nd  so  came  about  the  event  of  the  air- 
raid shelter,  (.rude  lean-to  next  to  the  bus  stop, 
.1  condign  hovel  made  of  brickwork  and  con- 
crete blocks,  internally  reinforced  by  steel  gird- 
ers. Ir  was  .mother  place  to  cuddle,  just  like  the 
J, nk  Platonic  cinema,  but  I  was  soon,  in  ,1  lit  of 
rehearsed  impetuosity,  fumbling  within  hei 
blouse,  having  worked  my  way  unimpeded 
through  several  layers  aimed  against  November 
weather.  No  complaint  from  her,  hut  I  was 
glacial  ;is  ;i  prosthetic  hand  cupping  a  suede- 
Tin  dolphin.  Was  ihis  what  all  arousal  led  to? 
Nothing,  save  the  mucous  pleat  not  even  con- 
sidered tonight?  I  would  have  been  better  oil 
w  nil  the  Boys'  (  )wn  lumk  <>\  (  'onstellatums .  I  lei 
airless  reverie  had  met  mine  and,  finding  a  sib- 
ling,  gone  to  sleep.  Passion  had  lost  itself  in  the 
dusty  corners  of  that  dank  shelter,  rank  from 
the  piss  hi  a  thousand  incontinents  reduced  to 
mere  beer  carriers.  Cats,  too.  It  was  like  being 
in  a  one-night  stanza  from  an  early  Idiot  poem, 
wiih  oafs  leering  out  over  their  elbows  from 
foolishly  opened  windows,  and  amateur  call 
girls  upstairs,  seen  as  silhouettes  only,  unfurling 
their  precious  nylons  before  an  encountet  with 
a  Bradford  millionaire  oiling  and  sheathing  his 
Yorkshire  yard.  Thai  sort  of  sordid. 

What  had  happened  to  the  regal  fume  of  the' 
music  stool?  Was  it  the  lack  of  that  aroma,  now 
si'  easily  plundel'ahle  in  the  dark  of  the  brick 
blockhouse,  t  hat  sapped  our  drive.'  I  had  learned 
something  severe  about  mood,  atmosphere,  and 
context,  bui  only  on  the  level  of  the  unmistak- 
able; I  could  not  define  it.  Somehow  ,  I  knew  ,  in 
spite  of  all  you'd  heard,  there  were  times  when 
everything  went  wrong  without  the  least  aid 
from  human  bungling.  If  only  I  had  learned  the 
lines,  h  only  we  had  felt  more  drive  to  do  the 
l  herishc  d  pas  dt  deux,  there  in  the  gloom  as  the 
awaited  bus  neared  us  through  a  maze  of  distant 
alleys  and  stret  ts,  <.  in  ling  around  bomb  sites  and 
vast  hole-  in  parking  lots.  Puses  were  always  late 
anyway.  It  would  have  been  "on."  And,  rhetori- 


cally ahead  of  myself,  I  decided  it  would  he  all 
right,  on  this  night  of  nights,  with  the  lady 
bountiful  trapped  in  her  war-work  castle,  her 
tresses  streaming,  to  tumble  about  among  the 
stunted  and  the  trail,  just  like  the  stunted  and 
the  trail,  among  those  whose  lives  had  not  so 
much  collapsed  as  tailed'to  muster  for  the  last 
roundup,  just  so  long  as  1  could  live  without  be- 
ing indifferent,  loyal  to  something  delightful  but 
having  no  need  to  go  through  on  with  it.  List- 
less, lustless.  Sometimes,  I  said,  1  catch  myself 
feeling  almost  human:  the  grandiosity  of  thir- 
teen. (  )n  the  bus,  she  spoke  with  the  same-  rele- 
vant obliquity  you  get  from  foreign  speakers  who 
haven't  quite  seized  your  drift  and  answer  you  as 
it  "outside"  meant  "away."  You  have  been  outside 
a  long  lime,  Sefior.  Oh  yes.  And  I  am  not  coming 
hack,  not  at  this  rate.  The  floating  fume  of  Het- 
ty Green  wafted  into  the  cordite-smelling  night 
and  found  a  more  adept  swain. 

What  had  we  heard  in  the  halt-truculent  way 
we  heard  anything  about  biology?  That  nightly 
bombing,  even  miles  away,  stopped  girls  from 
menstruating  (just  as  in  later  years  a  flight  across 
time  zones  would  scramble  the  periods  of  flight 
attendants)  It  cert.unh  clobbered  the  onset  of 
the  blood,  sometimes  eerily  called  menarche.  So 
close  to  anarchy.  The  boys  traditionally  stored 
then  sperm  in  big  stone  jars  beneath  their  beds, 
after  gigantic  teats  of  healing  off  both  privately 
and  in  the  school  cloakrooms  after  soccer  or 
gym.  Yet  much  of  this  was  myth.  We  had  no 
idea  of  what  was  normal  except  on  the  level  of 
the  imaginary,  but  we  did  know  something  was 
affecting  us,  reducing  us  to  what  Australians 
called  three-quarter  rat  power,  or  even  worse. 
What  w  as  it  that  made  us  statuesque,  too  willing 
to  stand  still,  silent,  inert.'  Why  did  we  content 
ourselves  with  a  blithe  neutrality  like  those  old 
monks  who  called  it  spiritual  inanition?  I  often 
wondered  as  the  pink  star  on  Hetty  Green's  face 
seemed  to  wane,  at  least  in  my  regard,  and  her 
previously  exciting  short,  choppy  walk  inflamed 
me  less  and  less,  even  the  few  inches  of  pink, 
ruddy  leg  exposed  between  the  top  of  her  rubber 
boot  and— well,  where?  What.'  Where  was  the 
Plimsoll  line,  past  which  she  must  not  he- 
loaded.'  My  infatuation  began  to  die  of  too  many 
dedicated  metaphi >rs. 

Yet  only,  as  1  began  to  recognize,  because  1 
had  seen  something  else,  or  rather  someone,  on 
a  windy  day:  tall,  regal  Pauline  Fisher,  march- 
ing along  the  hreezcw.n  with  her  dark-blue 
gym  tunic  blown  up  and  around  her  in  a  per- 
fect helix,  exposing  her  navy  blue  knickers  and 
those  samite  thighs,  with  her  long  black  hair 
streaming  behind  her  like  some  funereal  bridal 
veil.  She  was  not  rose-cheeked  either,  but  some 
rose  from  the  south,  a  Valkyrie  of  the  vine,  I 
thought,  who  had  won  the  gold  medal  from  the 
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local  university  for  spoken  French.  What  .1 
goddess,  expressionless,  as  I  had  learned  all  sen- 
tient nuhile  women  had  to  he,  hut  of  course  a 
time  homh  capahle  ol  saying,  even  then,  "shit" 
without  vehemence.  Neither  she  nor  Iris  I  on  - 
man  nor  1  letty  (  ireen  had  yet  heel  1  "g»  >t  d<  i«  n" 
in  the  grotesque  tradition  o!  our  school,  in 
which  a  hunch  "I  yohs  grahhed  ,1  girl,  toned 
her  to  the  ground,  and  exposed  her  privates, 
fondling  and  squeezing  them,  otrcn  with  the 
ritual  cry  of  "She's  got  one  lik<  ,1  horse  u>l!ai 
so  close  to  the  yell  ol  Petet  tin  1  ire  a  w  hen  h< 
set  inched  under  his  guests'  chain  at  formal  din 
ners  and  felt  at  their  pri\  ate 


cialh  carved  slot  he  allowed  himself,  and 
which  they  put  up  with.  Fonuncn  hahci,  he VI 
Latinize,  meaning  "has  .1  gash.  '  Vm  could  see 
that  the  reigning  yohher^  shied  awa\  from 
these  girls,  who  were  sheathed  in  something,  a 
feral  caul  mayhe,  othet  than  my  admiration. 
Something  primal  kepi  them  away  from  these 
near- women,  sent  them  to  younger  girls  such  as 
my  sister,  whom  I  had  one  day  defended  (and 
xived)  Willi  an  11011  hu.  Pauline  I  nhei  looked 
like  head  girl,  though  she  u  is  not,  and  the  onl\ 
exchange  I  had  with  het  was  strict h  intellect  11 
a' .  late  on .  when  we  were  hot h  in  the  same  arts 
group,  meaning  literature.  In  then  1  was  more 
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aloof  than  any  girl,  Jeep  into  Baudelaire  and 
C  lide,  an  odd  mix  ol  savant  and  jock,  left  alone 
except  when  on  the  tick!  of  play,  where  I  had 
become  a  treasured  demon.  Thus  untapped,  so 
to  speak,  Pauline  Fisher  remained  among  the 
aloofest  gargoyles  of  my  post-pubertal  life  until, 
decades  later,  something  extraordinary  came  in 
the  mail,  from  a  young  woman  called  Deepti, 
who  had  read  and  liked  what  1  sometimes 
think  my  best  novel,  The  Place  in  Flowers 
Where  Pollen  Rests,  and  my  longest,  about  the 
I  lopi  ot  Arizona.  1  answered  Deepti's  letter  at 
some  length,  tiled  hers  in  the  box  that  pre- 
serves the  best  ot  reader  mail,  and  forgot. 

A  year  or  so  later  came  another  letter,  or 
rather  two:  one  explained  that  Deepti  was 
Pauline  Fisher's  daughter,  and  the  other,  from 
Pauline  Fisher  herself,  gave  her  location  as  San 
Luis  Obispo.  She  too  had  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
hut  she  had  kept  up  her  French,  and  she  re- 
membered me  as  a  jock  bearing  his  cricket  bag 
to  her  hometown,  whom  1  played  tor  on  Satur- 
day afternoons.  Little  did  she  know  that,  to  yet 
to  sleep  each  night,  I  envision  myself  taking 
the  bus  to  play,  hay  in  hand,  getting  oft  the 
bus,  walking  to  the  grounds,  entering  the  pavil- 
ion, changing  into  my  playing  gear,  but  never 

actually  playing.  1  tall  asleep  too 

soon. 

rom  these  assorted  interlocking  encounters 
1  have  come  to  learn  something  about  the  lay- 
ereclness  of  lite,  of  how  one  event  prepares  you 
tor  another  one  not  necessarily  more  taxing  or 
more  cheering.  Savage  simplifications  and  com- 
plexities both  follow  and  precede  one  another 
in  what  Darwin  called  panmixis,  and  some  of  us 
can  defend  ourselves  only  with  words,  paint, 
music.  It  is  too  much  for  us  until  we  take  con- 
trol of  it  in  our  miniaturist  way,  and  then  it  per- 
haps saves  us  from,  in  my  own  case,  an  excess  of 
emotion  at  what  lite  is  like  and  what  it  does  un- 
supervised. Rose-cheeked  lasses  or  the  ones 
w  ith  medals  tor  spoken  French,  who  got  me  on 
the  raw,  were  somehow  caryatids  at  ritual  as  | 
tried  lo  maneuver  my  way  from  boyhood  into 
being,  well,  a  brave  or  an  Ashanti  who  goes  out 
lo  kill  a  lion  with  a  spear. 

Somewhere  between  Hetty  Green  and  now, 
I  found  it  was  ,ill  right  to  tumble  about  among 
the  w  ithered  mothers  piloted  by  smoldering  de- 
voted daughters,  the  tubular-legged  young  ma- 
trons, the  ex-models  with  crumbling  looks,  the 
old  gents  with  unlit  cheroots,  just  so  long  as  1 
can  get  some  fresh  tiger  shrimp  to  munch  on 
during  sunset  at  an  outside  table,  the  right  an- 
tibacterial mouthwash  to  keep  my  teeth  from 
falling  out  afterward,  and,  on  top  of  all  that, 
and  so  many  words,  a  warm  grave  never 
sn< >wed  up< >n. 


It  is  no  doubt  merely  rhetorical  to  say  that  I 
don't  mind  life  under  the  snows  (not  much), 
hut  not  death.  1  learn,  in  both  the  sense  ot  dis- 
cover and  that  of  teach  myself  repeatedly,  that 
when  1  am  in  my  adored  tropics  I  am  mostly 
alone,  and  there  give  full  reign  to  a  prose  habit. 
When  I  am  not,  1  give  reign  to  a  prose  habit. 
The  universe,  thanks  to  the  warmth  ot  coinci- 
dence and  the  heat  of  company,  is  not  the 
empty  place  it's  supposed  to  he.  We  should  not 
sentimentalize  this  daedal  anonym,  though  we 
tend  to.  Is  this  why  people  en  route  from  win- 
ter to  the  sun  behave,  as  I  have  observed,  tru- 
culently? Is  it  what  the  universe  or  the  airlines 
are  doing  to  them  that  irks  them  so  much? 
When  I  expect  anticipatory  delight,  I  witness 
mostly  bad  temper.  It  must  he  the  airlines;  the 
universe  tends  not  to  affect  everyday  misbe- 
havior, unless  I  am  quite  wrong.  It  remains  eas- 
ier to  build  a  shrine,  of  bricks  or  prose,  than  to 
yet  a  deity  down  to  haunt  it.  The  squabbling 
parrots  m  the  palms  above  my  head  have  no 
opinion  of  the  human  gag  reflex,  flubbed  as  it 
is,  and  1  have  the  hardest  time  pretending  a 
mind  came  up  with  it  rather  than  an  impromp- 
tu twitch  in  the  cosmic  manger. 


[Strategies] 

BULL-MARKET  BABIES 

From  Wow  the  Dow!:  The  Complete  Guide  to 
Teaching  Your  Kids  How  to  Invest  in  the 
Stock  Market,  by  Pat  Smith  and  Lynn  Roney, 
published  by  Fireside  Press. 

imagine  a  world  in  which  kids  hang  posters 
in  their  rooms  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change instead  ot  rock  stars.  They  collect  trad- 
ing cards  ol  bill  dates  and  Warren  Buffet  in- 
stead ot  sports  figures.  They  watch  the  financial 
news  instead  of  cop  shows  and  play  an  online 
stock-market  game  instead  ot  shoot-'em-up 
video  games. 

The  idea  ot  children  investing  and  under- 
standing what  they  are  doing  is  beyond  many 
people's  wildest  imaginations,  but  we're  here 
to  tell  you  that  it  is  possible.  We  know  be- 
cause we've  seen  it  happen  with  our  own 
children. 

If  you're  thinking,  "I'll  wait  until  my  child 
shows  an  interest"  before  you  embark  on  her 
stock-market  education,  you  could  miss  the 
boat  entirely.  Many  forty-year-olds  have  no  in- 
terest because  no  one  ever  introduced  it  in  a 
creative  way.  So  exactly  how  do  you  bring  up 
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"The  History  of  Ancient  Egypt" 


At  last . 


The  brilliant  3,000-year  panorama  of  Egyptian  civilization  .  .  . 
brought  to  you  in  entertaining,  easy-to-use  lectures  on  your  choice 
of  audio-  or  videotape! 


No  civilization  lasted  so  long  or 
so  repeatedly  amazed  as 
ancient  Egypt.  Even  today,  its 
art  and  architecture  inspire  awe.  Now, 
with  the  help  of  The  Teaching  Company, 
you  can  not  only  learn  about  the  artifacts 
of  ancient  Egypt,  you  can  master  the 
long  and  rich  history  that  gives  them 
meaning. 

It  you've  ever  wondered  .it  the  pyramids 
or  the  treasures  of  rutankhamen  .  .  .  it  you 
are  curious  about  how  Egypt's  influence 
lives  on  today  ...  or  if  you'd  like  to  know 
more  about  the  mysterious  hows  and  win  s 
of  mummies,  scarabs,  hieroglyphs,  obelisks, 
sphinxes,  and  the  people  w  ho  created  them, 
then  Professor  Robert  Briers  4,X  half-hour 
k  '  tures  on  The  History  of  Ancient  Egypt  will 
come  as  a  delight  and  a  revelation. 

Professor  Brier  is  a  highly  regarded 
Egyptologist  and  a  spellbinding  ston  feller 
with  a  genius  for  evoking  the  distant  past. 
He  explores  the  full  3,000  years  of  ancient 
Egypt's  recorded  history  with  a  scientist's 
precision  and  a  novelist's  feel  tor  plot, 
action,  and  character. 

A  Wealth  of  Enthralling  Detail 

As  you  study  the  successive  dynasties, 
you'll  become  familiar  with  main-  mar- 
velous aspects  of  Egyptian  civilization:  not 
only  its  pyramids  but  its  temples  and  sump- 
tuous royal  tombs,  religious  festivals  and 
beliefs,  medical  and  niatheniatK.il  lore,  mil- 
itary campaigns,  literature,  magic,  and 
much  more. 

By  the  end,  vou  II  have  a  broad  grasp  of 
the  whole  sweep  of  Egypt's  storv.  And  you'll 
be  able  to  walk  through  the  Egyptian  col- 
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lection  ol  a  museum  and  tell  not  onh  when 
a  statue  was  carved,  but  also  how  the  details 
ol  us  carving  reveal  which  pharaoh  is  being 
portrayed.  You  max  even  be  able  to  read  the 
hieroglyphs  lor  his  name! 

I  hese  48  fascinating  lectures  bring 
hours  ol  learning  and  intellectual  adventure 
as  lIosc  as  your  tape  player.  I  hey  nun  your 
commute,  your  regular  exercise,  oi  youi  I  V 
viewing  into  a  captivating  and  enlightening 
experience.  And  you  won't  have  to  pay 
tuition,  take  exams,  or  disrupt  your  sched- 
ule. 

I  lus  course  works  well  in  both  our 
audio  and  video  formats.  I  he  video  version 
features  more  than  800  illustrations,  includ- 
ing maps,  photographs,  images,  and  on 
screen  text.  Both  the  audio  and  video  ver- 
sions tome  complete  with  helpful  printed 
guidebooks  containing  lecture  outlines,  bib- 
liographies, biographical  directories,  tune- 
lines,  and  mi  ire. 

rHE  COURSE  CURRICUI  UM 
PAR  I  I  (Lemavs  1—12) 

Introduction  Prehistoric  Egypt  Ancient  Egyptian 
rhought  Napoleon  and  the  Beginnings  of 
Egyptolog)  The  Rosetta  Stone,  and  Much  More.  .  .  The 
First  N.ition  in  History  I  he  Rise  4,1  the  Old  Kingdom 
Sneferu,  the  Pyramid  Builder  The  <,reat  Pyramid  ol 
Giza.  .  .  the  End  ot  the  Old  Kingdom  Hit  I  irst 
Intermediate  Period    the  Middle  Kingdom  1)\  n.istv 
XI 


"This  course  is  absolutely  outstand- 
ing. Dr.  Brier  does  a  masterful  job  of 
encompassing  an  enormous  mass  of 
information  in  a  clear,  easy-to-under- 
stand format.  He's  always  enthusiastic 
and  exciting." 

— Lee  Coats,  Trabuco  Canyon,  CA 


PARI  II  (/#*ms  li—24) 

Hie  Middle  Kingdom  Dynast)  XII  I  lie  Second 
Intermediate  Period  Joseph  in  Egypt  the  Beginning  of 
the  Fabulous  IKih  Dynast)  Queen  Hatshepsut 
( rbelisks   I  utmosis  111  King  At  I  .is t    the  Eabutous 
XVIIIih  l>vn.isi\  Rolls  On  Akhenaten,  the  llereiie 
Pharaoh  rhe  Discovery  o!  rutankhamen  s  I  omb  I  lie 
Murder  ot  rutankhamen  A  I'heon    Medicine  I  he 
Necessary  Art 

PARI  III  tl.inn^  J-i—.if,J 

the  End  of  Dynasty  XVIII  Mummification  How  We 
Know  What  We  Know  What  Mummies  fell  1 1  s  Making 
a  Modern  Mumm)  Dynast)  XIX  Begins  Ramses  the 
(.re.u  The  Early  Wars  Ramses  the  (.real  the  l  ater 
Years  I  he  Exodus  Did  li  Happen?  the  Decline  of 
Dynasty  XIX  Dynasty  XX  t  he  Decline  Continues 
Ancient  Egyptian  Magic  Dynast)  XXI  Egypt  Divided 

PART  IV  r/^M.s  aW 

Dynast)  XXII  1  g\  pi  United  Dvnast)  XXV    I  he 
Nubians  Have  I  heir  Da)   Dynast*  XXVI  I  he  Sain 
Period  Dynasty  XXVTI  The  Persians  Dynasties  XXVI 
II  to  XXXI  Hie  Beginning  of  the  End  Alexander  the 
(■real  I  he  First  Ptolemies  I  he  Middle  Ptolemies  I  he- 
Decline  Animal  Mummies  Cie 
<  teopatra  the  I  ast  Ptolemy 
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investing  in  an  interest-hearing  fashion.'  Our 
field-tested  strategy  is  to  zero  in  on  your  child's 
fav<  trite  i  hings. 

Let's  say  yom  child  has  cut  her  knee  and  in- 
sists on  the  tattoo  plastic  strip  rather  than  the 
plain  old  bandage,  "lust  whal  is  it  about  these 
tattoo  bandages  that  makes  them  better?"  yon 
can  ask.  A  heartfelt  defense  of  tattoo  bandages, 
foi  instance,  could  be  the  opening  you  need  to 
feel  out  her  interest  in  ownership.  You  could 
say,  "Well,  ll  you  like  these  bandages  so  much, 
maybe  you'd  like  to  own  pari  ot  the  company 
that  makes  them." 

ll  she  fails  to  lake  the  bait,  say  nothing 
more.  You're  in  no  rush.  You're  waiting  for  cu- 
riosity to  compel  her  to  ask  what  you  mean  by 
part  ownership,  and  in  time  you'll  get  it.  Tr\ 
the  same  game  on  another  day  with  another  fa- 
\ontc  thing.  "1  ihink  Schwtnn  makes  meat 
kikes,  too,"  you  could  say.  "That's  why  I'm  a 
part  owner  of  that  company.  Would  you  like  to 
be  a  pan  ( >w  ner  also.'" 

Our  experience  has  taught  us  that  you  can 
integrate  investment  education  into  everyday 
activities  Mich  as  eating  out,  going  to  the 
movies,  shopping  for  groceries  or  clothing, 
turning  the  lights  on  in  your  home,  or  attend- 
ing an  athletic  outing.  I  he  lisi  is  endless 
once  you  start  thinking  about  the  major  cor- 
porations behind  I  he  products  and  services 
you  use  every  day.  ll  you  keep  things  unpres- 
sured,  eventually  you  will  get  a  "What  did 
you  mean  when  you  said  I  could  own  the 
company?"  respi mse. 

Chances  are  that  your  child's  investments 
will  be  moneymakers,  because  kids  are  very 
good  stock  pickers.  Thcv  know  what's  hot 
without  even  trying.  From  whal  we've  seen, 
kids  have  enough  common  knowledge  of 
brands  to  rival  a  skyscraper  full  oi 
-m   y      stock-market  gurus. 

M  our  kids  and  ours  are  bull-market  babies. 
Since  their  birth  the  stock  market  has  experi- 
enced the  most  explosive  growth  in  its  histo- 
ry— 8,000  points  in  the  last  eight  years  alone. 
Oi  course,  il  you  call  your  child  a  bull-market 
baby  without  explaining  what  it  means,  he  is 
sine  to  look  at  you  as  though  you've  lost  it.  So 
say  something  like,  "Bull  market  is  how  we  de- 
si  n be  the  stock  market  when  prices  keep  g<  ting 
up  and  up  ovei  rime — |ust  the  way  they  have 
been  doing  lor  the  last  tew  years  and  ev  er  since 
y<  hi  w ere  b<  in i 

How  ebe  can  you  help  your  child  put  ibis 
astounding  growth  into  context.'  We've  come 
up  with  another  one  oi  our  handy  v  isual  aids 
that  helps  to  personalize  the  How  for  your 
child.  In  taking  the  Mow  |ones  Industrial 
Average  tot  each  ot  het  birthdays  and  plot- 


ting these  numbers  to  form  a  growth  curve, 
you  can  see  how  the  How  mows  along  with 
your  child. 

Using  the  Internet  tor  research,  have  your 
child  make  a  list  of  the  Dow  averages  for  each 
of  her  birthdays  and  then  let  her  transfer  them 
to  a  graph.  When  she  has  plotted  the  points, 
have  her  connect  the  dots.  The  line  she- 
draws — a  steadily  ascending  hill  with  a  growth 
spurt  at  the  end — will  look  a  lot  like  the  line 
her  pediatrician  has  been  drawing  tor  her 
height  and  weight  since  her  birth.  She  and  the 
Dow  have  grown  up  together! 


[Backgn  »und] 

THE  MERCENARY'S 
POSITION 


From  an  interview  with  John  Mullins,  the  mercenary 
on  whom  Raven  Software  based  its  Soldier  of  Fur- 
time'  video  game.  The  interview  appeared  last  winter 
in  P(  '  ( lamer  magazine  (www.pcgamer.com). 


Pi  i.  \MER:  So  how  does  one  decide  to  become 
a  mercenary.' 

|OHN  Mill  LINS:  We  don't  like  the  word  "merce- 
nary." We  prefer  "contractor"  or  "consul- 
tant." It  you  go  in  somewhere  claiming  to  be 
a  mercenary,  everyone  expects  you  to  be 
scune  wild-eyed,  gun-carrying,  knife-wielding 
maniac  in  camouflage,  wrapped  head  to  toe 
in  ammunitii >n  belts. 

My  decision  had  to  do  with  my  retirement 
from  the  military  and  the  realization  (borne 
out  by  several  job  interviews)  that  there 
weren't  too  many  openings  in  middle  man- 
agement for  a  person  with  my  particular 
skills.  A  man's  gotta  eat. 

PC  UAMEK:  How  many  bad  guys  have  you 
killed' 

MULLINS:  One  doesn't  keep  count  of  such 
things.  The  only  score  you  run  up  is.  Did  you 
kill  them  or  did  they  kill  you.' 

P(  ( JAMER:  How's  the  pay.' 

MULLINS:  I've  worked  for  as  much  as  $250  an 
hour.  It's  less  than  most  lawyers  will  charge, 
but  we  gel  better  results.  You  don't  go  into 
this  business  to  get  rich. 

P(  GAMER:  What  kinds  of  games  do  you  like  to 
play? 

MULLINS:  I've  played  Quake,  Rainbow  Six, 
and  a  couple  ot  others.  Now  I'm  involved 
in  Age  ot  Empires,  and  I'm  enjoying  it  im- 
mensely. 
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PC  GAMER;  What  is  youi  op  muni  on  video 
games  and  violence,  in  particulai  high 
schi  h il  and  i  »ther  sh<  h  itings.' 

MULL1NS:  Back  when  I  was  .1  Juki,  it  was  The 
Wild(  >ne,  Blackboard  Jungle,  and  Rebel  With- 
out a  Cause  thai  were  going  to  nun  our  gen- 
eration. And,  nt  course,  the  higgest  corrupter 
of  youth  was  that  internal  rock-and-roll  mu- 
sic. Mi  is i  i  it  us  turned  out  pretty  okay, 
though  the  jury  may  still  he  mil  i  >n  me. 

PC  GAMER:  How  true  to  life  are  the  scenarios  .1 
player  w  ill  expenene c  in  Soldier  ol  Fortune.' 

MULLINS:  It's  very  true  to  life  il  you're  talking 
ahout  the  team-play  aspect.  Seldom  do  you 
get  the  chance  to  go  into  ,1  situation  as  a  sin- 
gleton—nor would  you  want  to.  Il  doesn't 
matter  how  good  you  are,  sooner  or  latet 
si  imei  me  is  hi  >und  to  get  in  a  lucky  shot.  You 
die.  1  knew  people  who  were  killed  was  hack 
in  the  early  1960s.  You  know  what.7  They're 
still  dead. 

PC  GAMER:  It  you  were  in  a  har  and  someone 
started  something  with  you,  are  you  confi- 
dent yi hi  e  1  >u Kl  lake  him  out  .' 

MULLINS:  Yes,  though  I've  talked  myself  out  of  a 
hell  of  a  k  ii  tin  ire  fights  than  I've  been  in.  You 
get  hurt  in  fights,  even  il  the  hurt  is  nothing 
m< ire  than  getting  your  knuckles  cut  on  some- 
one's teeth.  I  laving  an  infected  kite  is  ni  'i  fun. 


BELLS  IN  THE 
MORNING 

A  previously  unpublished  story  by  Richard  Yates, 
from  The  (  !ollected  Stories  ol  Richard  ^  ates,  to 
be  published  in  May  by  Henry  Holt  and  (  'ompa- 
ny.  Yates  is  the  author  oj  nine  books,  including 
Eleven  Kinds  of  Loneliness  He  died  in  1992. 


Am.  1  first  they  were  grotesque  shapes,  noth 
ing  tin  ne.  Then  they  became  drops  i  if  at.  id,  cut 
ting  the  scum  of  his  thick,  die. unless  sleep.  Fi 
nally  he  knew  they  were  words,  hut  they 
earned  in  1  meaning. 

"Cramer,"  Murphy  was  saying.  "Let  s  go, 
Cramer,  wake  up.  Let's  go,  c  iramcr  " 

Through  sleepy  paste  111  Ins  mouth  he  swore 
at  Murphy.  Then  the  wind  hit  him,  blue  cold 
as  Murphy  pulled  the  raincoat  away  I  nun  his 
face  and  chest . 

"You  sure  like  to  sleep,  don't  vou,  kid."  Mill 
phy  was  looking  at  him  in  thai  !  nntly  densivi 
way. 


(  ramei  was  awake,  moistening  the  rnol  ol 
Ins  mouth.  "All  1  ighl ,"  he  said.  "All  1  ight .  I'm 
all  right  now."  Scjuirming,  be  sal  up  against  the 
dirt  wall  ol  the  In  ile  sli  iwly,  like  an  old  ma: 
Mis  cold  legs  sprawled  out,  cramped  in  theii 
mud  caked  pants.  I  le  pressed  his  eyes,  then  1  it •  - 
ed  the  helmet  and  scratched  bis  m  dp,  and  die 
toots  oi  Ins  mailed  bail  d'er    ote.  Lverythin 
was  blue  and  gray.  Cramer  dug  foi  a  cigarett 
embarrassed  at  having  keen  bard  to  w.l  ip 
again.  "(  in  ahead  and  get  some  sleep,  Muiphy," 
he  said.  "I'm  awake  in  >w  ." 

"No,  I'll  stay  awake,  too,"  Murphy  said.  "st\ 
o'clock  Light." 

(  'ramei  wanted  to  say,  ".All  right,  then,  you 
stay  aw  ake  and  I'll  go  back  to  sleep."  1 1  i^i eat  1  be 
lei  Ins  s 1 1 1  \  ei  ing  come  out  in  a  shuddering 
in  use  and  said,  "(  lirisi ,  n 's  1  old  " 

1 1  was  m  Germany ,  in  the  Ruhr.  1 1  was 
spring,  and  warm  enough  to  make  you  sweat  as 
you  walked  in  the  afternoon,  km  still  cold  at 
night  and  in  the  early  morning.  Still  too  cold 
for  a  raincoat  1 1 1  a  bole 

rhey  stated  toward  where  the  enemy  was 
supposed  to  he.  Nothing  to  see;  only  a  dark 
.ilea  dial  was  the  plowed  Ik-Id  ami  then  a  light 
1  >ne  that  w  as  the  mist . 

"  1  1  ley  1 1  n  ew   in  a  ci  Hiple  about  a  halt  hour 

ago,"  Murphy  was  saying.  "Way  the  hell  off, 
over  lo  the  left.  Ours  have  keen  going  over 
right  along;  don't  know  win  they've  quit  now. 
You  slept  through  the  whole  works  "  rben  be 
said,  "Don't  you  ever  clean  that  '"  and  lie  was 
looking,  in  the  pale-  light,  al  Cramer's  rifle 
"Bel  iln-  son  ot  a  kite  1 1  wi  m'l  lire." 

Cramer  said  he-  would  clean  n,  and  he  al- 
most said  lor  (  Christ's  sake  lay  oil  Ii  was  hettei 
thai  lie  didn't,  Im  Murphy  would  have  an- 
swered something  about  only  trying  to  help 
you,  kid.  And  anyway,  Murphy  was  right. 

"Might  as  well  make  some  coffee,"  Murphy 
said,  cramming  dirty  hands  into  his  pockets 
"Smoke  won't  s|u>w  in  this  mist." 

(  Yamer  found  a  can  ol  cotiec  powder,  and 
they  both  tumbled  with  clammy  web  equip 
ment  tor  their  cups  and  canteens.  Murphy 
scraped  out  a  hollow  in  ike  dirt  between  his 
hoots  and  put  a  K-ration  box  there,  lie  In  it, 
and  they  held  their  cups  nvei  the  slow,  crawl- 
ing tlaine. 

in  a  1 1 1 1 1  e  while  they  were  comfort  able, 
swallowing  eollec  and  smoking,  shivering 
when  lingers  ol  the  lust  yellow  sunlight  ca- 
ressed then  shoulders  and  necks,  flic  grayness 
h,nl  gone  now;  things  had  color.  I  ices  were 
pencil  sketches  on  the  lavender  mist.  Murphy 
s.ml  he  hoped  they  wouldn't  have  to  move-  out 
right  away,  and  Cramer  agreed,  lhai  was 
when  they  heard  the  hells;  church  bells,  dun 
ami  feminine  in  tone-,  quavering  as  the  wind 


Kl  \i 


A  air  Beach,  (  )  olden  Valley  C  'ounty,  North  Dakota,  1996,"  /n*  Maxwell  MacfCeiuie.  A  neu<  book  oj  MacKenzie's  photographs,  Abandoning 
West,  u  ill  be  published  this  summer  by  the  A/ton  Historical  Society  Press. 


changed.  A  mile,  maybe  two  miles,  to  the  rear. 

"Listen,"  Murphy  said  quietly.  "Don't  that 
sound  nice?"  That  was  the  word.  Nice.  Round 
and  dirty,  Murphy's  face  was  relaxed  now.  lhs 
hps  ho  re  two  black  parallel  lines,  marking  the 
place  where  the  mouth  closed  when  Murphy 
made  it  firm.  Between  the  lines  the  skin  was 
pink  and  moist;  and  these  inner  hps,  Cramer 
had  noticed,  were  the  only  part  oi  a  face  thai 
always  stayed  clean.  Except  the  eyes. 

"My  brother  and  me  used  to  pull  the  bells 
every  Sunday  .it  home,"  Murphy  said.  "When 
we  was  kids,  |  mean.  Used  to  get  halt  a  dollar 
apiece  lor  it.  Son  ol  a  hitch,  il  that  don't  sound 
just  i  he  same." 

Listening,  they  sat  smiling  shyly  at  each 
other.  (  ihurch  hells  an  misty  mornings  were 
things  you  forgot  sometimes,  like  fragile  china 
cups  and  women's  hands.  When  you  remem- 
bered them  you  smiled  shyly,  mostly  because 
y< hi  didn't  km iw  what  else  to  ck >. 

"Must  be  hack  in  that  town  we  came 
through  yesterday,"  (  Tamer  said.  "Seems  funny 
they'd  be  ringing  church  hells  there." 

Murphy  said  it  did  seem  funny,  and  then  it 

happened.  The  eyes  got  big,  and  when  the 
voice  came  it  was  small,  intense,  not  Murphy's 
voice  at  all.  "Reckon  the  war's  over?" 

Something  Muttered  down  Cramer's  spine. 
"By  Cod,  Murphy.  By  God,  it  makes  sense.  It 
makes  sense,  all  right." 

"Damned  it  n  don't,"  Murphy  said,  and  they 
gaped  ai  each  other,  starting  to  grin;  wanting 
to  laugh  and  shout,  to  get  out  and  run. 

"Son  ol  a  hitch,"  Murphy  said. 

Cramer  heard  his  own  voice,  high  and  bab- 
bling; "That  could  be  why  the  artillery 
stopped." 

Could  ii  be  ibis  easy?  Could  it  happen  this 


way?  Would  the  message  come  clown  from 
headquarters?  Would  Battalion  get  it  from  Reg- 
iment.' Would  Francetti,  the  platoon  runner, 
come  stumbling  out  across  this  plowed  held 
with  the  news'  Francetti,  waxing  his  pudgy 
arms  and  screaming,  "Hey,  you  guys!  Come  on 
back!  It's  all  over!  It's  all  over,  you  guys!" 
I  i  a:\ .  (  ra:y.  But  why  not  ? 

"By  God,  Murphy,  do  you  think  so?" 

"Watch  for  flares,"  Murphy  said.  "They 
might  shoot  flares." 

"Yeah,  that's  an  idea,  they  might  shoot 
flares." 

They  could  see  nothing,  hear  nothing  except 
the  faint,  silver  monotony  of  the  hells.  Remem- 
ber this.  Remember  every  second  of  it.  Remem- 
ber Murphy's  lace  and  the  hole  and  the  can- 
teens and  the  mist.  Keep  it  all. 

Watch  for  flares. 

Remember  the  date.  March  something.  No 
April.  April  something,  1945.  What  did  Mey- 
ers say  the  other  day?  Day  before  yesterday? 
Meyers  told  you  the  dale  then.  He  said,  "What 
di i  y< m  kn<  iw,  this  is  ( i( >< id — " 

(  !ramer  swallowed,  then  looked  at  Murphy 
quickly.  "Wait  a  minute  wait  a  minute.  We're 
wrong."  He  watched  Murphy's  smile  grow  limp 
as  he  i.  'Id  him.  "Meyers.  Remember  what  Mey- 
ers said  about  Good  Friday .'  This  is  Easter  Sun- 
clay,  Murph." 

Murphy  eased  himself  back  against  the  side 
ol  the  hole.  "Oh  yeah,"  lie  said.  "Oh  yeah,  sure. 
That's  right." 

Cramer  swallowed  again  and  said,  "Kraut 
civ  ilians  probably  going  to  church  hack  there." 

Murphy's  lips  came  together  in  a  single  black 
line,  and  he  was  quiet  tor  a  while.  Then,  stub- 
bing his  cigarette  in  the  dirt,  he  said,  "Son  of  a 
bitch.  Easter  Sunday."  ■ 
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THE  CASE  AGAINST 
HENRY  KISSINGER 


The  making  of  a  war  criminal 
By  Christopher  Hitchcns 


THE  1968  ELECTION 
INDOCHINA  •  CHILE 

It  will  become  clear,  and  m.i\  ,is  well  he 
stated  .it  the  outset,  that  this  is  written  In 
;i  political  opponent  of  Henry  Kissinger. 
Nonetheless,  I  have  found  111y.se  1 1  contin- 
ually amazed  at  how  much  hos- 
tile and  discreditable  material  I  HBP-"' 
have  felt  c<  impelled  to  omit.  1 
am  concerned  only  with  those 
Kissingerian  offenses  that 
might  or  should  form  the  basis 
of  a  legal  prosecution:  for  war 
crimes,  for  crimes  against  hu- 
manity, and  for  offenses  against 
common  or  customary  or  inter- 
national law,  int  I  ud  i  ng  con- 
spiracy to  commit  murder,  kid- 
nap, and  t(  u  t  lire. 

Thus,  I  might  have  mentioned 
Kissinger's  recruitment  and  be- 
trayal of  the  Iraqi  Kurds,  who 
w  ere  falsely  encouragcvl  by  him  to 
take  up  arms  against  Saddam 
Hussein  in  1 972— 7 and  who 
were  then  abandoned  to  exter- 
mination on  then  hillsides  when 
Saddam  Hussein  made  a  diplomatic  deal  with  the 
Shah  ot  Iran,  and  w  ho  w  ere  deliberately  lied  to  as 
well  as  abandoned.  The  conclusions  ot  the  rep*  >ri 
by  Congressman  (."'tis  Pike  Mill  make  shocking 
reading  and  reveal  on  Kissinger's  pari  i  <  illou-  in 
difference  to  human  life  and  human  rights  Put 
they  fall  into  the  category  1 lvo-'  realpolitik 
and  do  not  seem  to  have  violated  an\  kn<  »wn  law 
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In  the  same  way,  Kissingers  orchestration  ol 
political  and  military  and  diplomatic  cover  for 
apartheid  in  South  Africa  presents  us  with  a 
morally  repulsive  record  and  includes  the  ap- 
palling consequences  of  the  destabilization  of 
Angola.  Again,  though,  one  is  looking  at  a  sor- 
did period  ot  d  'Id  War  and  imperial  hist,  iry,  and 
an  exercise  i  >t  irrespi  msible  p<  >w- 
er,  rather  than  an  episode  of  or- 
gan red  crime.  Addit  ionally,  one 
must  lake  into  account  i he  in- 
stitute >nal  nature  1 >t  this  pi  ilicy, 
whic  h  might  in  out  line  have 
keen  folk  iwed  under  any  admin- 
istrat n in,  nal ii »nal  ^cc urit \  ad- 
viser, i  'l'  sec  retary  <  >f  state. 

Similar  rescrval  ions  ean  be 
held  about  Kissinger's  chairman 
ship  of  the  President  lal  (  !ommis- 
sii  in  on  (  ent  ral  Amei  ica  in  the 
early  1 980s,  which  was  staffed  b\ 
C Mivei  Ni >rl 1 1  and  which  white 
washed  death-squad  activity  on 
the  isthmus.  (.  V  about  the  polit 
ical  protection  provided  h\ 
Kissinger,  while  in  office,  foi  the 
Pahlax  i  dynast \  in  Iran  and  its 
mac  hinei  \  <  <\  t<  'i  ture  and  i epres 
ist,  it  is  sobering  t"  say,  could  he  pro 
tracted  very  much  further.  Put  it  will  not  do  to 
blame  the  whole  ex<  irbitant  cruelty  and  cynicism 
i  >l  decades  on  one  man.  (Occasionally  one  gets  an 
intriguing  glimpse,  as  when  Kissinger  urges  1  'res 
ident  koid  not  i"  receive  the  inconvenient 
Alex.indi  Sophemts\  n,  all  the  w  hile  posing  as 
I  'ommun ism's  most  daring  and  prim  ipled  foe.) 


The 
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No,  I  have  confined  myself  to  (lie  identifiable 
crimes  rli.it  can  and  should  he  placed  on  a  prop- 
er hill  of  indictment,  whether  die  actions  taken 
were  in  line  with  general  "policy"  or  not.  These 
include,  in  this  installment,  die  deliberate  mass 
killing  ot  c  ivilian  populations  in  Indochina  and 
die  personal  suborning  and  planning  of  murder 
ol  i  senior  consiilution.il  officer  in  a 
democratic  nation — Chile  —  with  which  the 
I  Inited  Stales  was  not  at  war.  In  a  second  in- 
stallment we  will  see  that  this  criminal  habit  of 
mind  extends  to  Bangladesh,  Cyprus,  East  Ti- 
m<  >r,  and  even  t<  >  Washington,  I ).( '. 

Some  of  these  allegations  can  be  constructed 
only  prima  facie,  since  Mr.  Kissinger — in  what 
may  also  amount  to  a  deliberate  and  premedi- 
tated obstruction  of  |ustice — has  caused  large 
tranches  of  evidence  to  be  w  ithheld  or  possibly 
destroyed.  We  now,  however,  enter  upon  the  aye 
when  the  defense  of  "sovereign  immunity"  for 
state  crimes  has  been  held  to  be  void.  As  1  demon- 
strate below,  Kissinger  has  understood  ibis  deci- 
sive change  even  if  many  of  his  critics  have  not. 
The  I  louse  of  Lords'  ruling  in  London,  on  the  in- 
ternational relevance  ot  Ceneral  Augusto 
Pinochet's  crimes,  added  to  the  splendid  activism 
of  the  Spanish  magistracy  and  the  verdic  tsol  the 
International  Tribunal  at  The  Hague,  lias  de- 
stroyed the  shield  thai  immunized  crimes  com- 
mitted under  the  just  ific.it ton  of  raison  d'etat. 
There  is  m  >w  in >  reas<  m  why  a  warrant  h  >r  the  tt i- 

Many  of  Kissinger's  partners 
in  politics  are  now  in  jail, 
his  own  lonely  impunity  is  rank 

al  of  Kissinger  may  not  be  issued  in  any  one  of  a 
number  of  jurisdictions  and  no  reason  w  in  he 
may  not  be  compelled  to  answer  it.  Indeed,  as  1 
write,  there  are  a  number  of  jurisdictions  where 
the  law  is  at  long  last  beginning  to  catch  up  with 
the  evidence.  And  we  have  before  us  in  any  case 
the  Nuremberg  precedent,  by  which  the  United 
States  solemnly  undertook  to  be  bound. 

A  failure-  to  pr< iceed  will  constitute  a  double  or 
triple  offense  to  iiistice.  First,  it  will  violate  the 
essential  and  now  uncontested  principle  that  not 
even  the  most  powerful  are  above  the  law.  Sec- 
ond, it  will  suggesl  that  prosecutions  lor  war 
crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity  are  reserv  ed 
for  losers,  or  tor  minor  despots  in  relatively  neg- 
ligible countries.  This  m  turn  will  lead  to  the 
paltry  politician  ion  of  what  could  have  been  a  no- 
ble process  and  to  the  justifiable  suspicion  of  dou- 
ble standards. 

Many  it  not  most  of  Kissinger's  partners  in  pol- 
ii  i'  •,  In  mi  C  ireece  t«  >  C  Tide  h  i  Argentina  to  In- 
di inesia,  are  now  in  jail  or  awaiting  trial.  1  lis  i  iwn 
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lonely  impunity  is  rank;  it  smells  to  heav  en.  If  it 
is  allowed  h )  persist  then  we  shall  shamefully  vin- 
dicate the  anc  ient  philosopher  Anacharsis,  who 
maintained  that  laws  were  like  cobwebs — strong 
enough  to  detain  only  the  weak  and  too  weak  to 
hold  the  strong.  In  the  name  of  innumerable  vic- 
tims known  and  unknown,  it  is  time  for  justice  to 
tal  e  a  hand. 

REGARDING  HENRY 

On  December  2,  1998,  Michael  Korda 
was  being  interviewed  on  camera  in  his 
office  at  Simon  ex  Schuster.  As  one  of 
the  reigning  magnates  of  New  York 
publishing,  he  had  edited  and  "produced"  the 
work  ot  authors  as  various  as  Tennessee  Williams, 
Richard  Nixon,  Joan  C Crawford,  and  Joe  Bonan- 
no.  On  this  particular  day,  he  was  talking  about 
the  life  and  thoughts  of  Cher,  whose  portrait 
adorned  the  wall  behind  him.  And  then  the  tele- 
phone rang  and  there  was  a  message  to  call  "Dr." 
Henry  Kissinger  as  soon  as  possible.  A  polymath 
like  Korda  knows — what  with  the  exigencies  of 
publishing  in  these  vertiginous  days — how  to 
switch  m  an  instant  between  Cher  and  high 
statecraft  -  The  camera  kept  running,  and  record- 
ed the  following  scene  tor  a  tape  that  1  possess: 
Asking  his  secretary  to  get  the  number  (759- 
7919 — the  digits  of  Kissinger  Associates),  Korda 
e|uips  dryly,  to  general  laughter  in  the  office,  that 
it  "should  be  1-80OCAMBODIA  .  .  .  L800- 

BOMB-CAMBODIA."  After  a  pause  of  nicely 
calibrated  duration  (no  senior  editor  likes  to  be 
put  on  hold  w  hile  lie's  receiving  company,  espe- 
cially media  company)  it's  "Henry — Hi,  how  are 
you.' . . .  You're  getting  all  the  publicity  you  c i  mid 
want  in  the  New  York  Times  but  not  the  kind  you 
want  ...  I  also  think  it's  very,  very  dubious  tor  the 
administration  to  simply  say  yes,  they'll  release 
these  papers  ...  no  ...  no,  absolutely  . . .  no  ...  no 
.  .  .  well,  hmmm,  yeah.  We  did  it  until  quite  re- 
cently, frankly,  and  he  did  prevail  .  .  .  Well,  I 
d( >n't  think  there's  any  question  about  that,  as  un- 
comfortable as  it  may  be  . . .  Henry,  this  is  total- 
ly ( lutragei  >us . . .  yeah  ...  also  the  jurisdiction.  This 
is  a  Spanish  judge  appealing  to  an  English  court 
about  a  C  bile. in  head  ot  state.  So  it's,  it  . . .  Also, 
Spain  has  no  rational  jurisdiction  over  events  in 
Chile  anyway,  so  that  makes  absolutely  no  sense 
.  .  .  Well,  that's  probably  true  ...  It  you  would.  1 
think  that  would  be  by  far  and  away  the  best  ... 
Right,  yeah,  no,  1  think  it's  exactly  what  you 
should  do,  and  I  don't  think  it  should  be  long,  and 
1  think  it  should  end  with  your  lather's  letter.  I 
think  it's  a  very  important  document . . .  Yes,  but 
1  think  the  letter  is  wonderful,  and  central  to  the 
entire  book.  Can  you  let  me  read  the  Lebanon 
chapter  over  the  weekend.'"  At  this  point  the 
conversation  ends,  with  some  jocular  observa- 


tions  by  ki »rda  aboul  his  upcoming  colonoscopy: 
"a  totally  repulsive  procedure." 

By  means of  the  same  tin}  internal  camera,  01 
its  tc  irensic  equivalent,  one  could  deduce  nol  .1  lit 
tie  about  the  world  of  I  Ienry  Kissinger  trom  this 
microcosmic  exchange.  The  tirsi  and  most  im- 
portant is  this:  Sitting  m  his  <>||kc  ai  Kissinger  As 
sociates,  with  its  tentacles  of  business  and  con- 
sultancy stretching  fr<  mi  Belgrade  to  Beijing,  and 
cushioned  by  innumerable  other  directorships 
and  boards,  he  still  shudders  when  be  hears  1  >l  the 
arrest  of  a  dictator.  Synci  »pated  the  o  mversatk  >n 
with  Korda  may  be,  bul  it's  t  loar  thai  the  keywi  ird 
is  "jurisdic  t  i<  m."  Whal  had  1  he  Wat  York  I  imcs 
been  rep<  >rting  that  fine  mi  irning.'  On  I  >ei  <  mber 
2,  1998,  its  front  page  carried  the  loll,  iwing  report 
from  Tun  Weiner,  the  paper's  national-security 
correspondent  in  Washington.  I  Inder  the  head 
line  "U.S.  Will  Release  Files  on  i  runes  [  Inder 
Pinochet,"  he  w  rote: 

Treading  into  .1  political  and  diplomats  '.on 
frontatii  >n  it  tried  ti  1  av<  iid,  the  United  States  det  ided 
today  to  declassify  some  secret  documents  on  ilu 
killings  and  torn  ire  committed  dm  mi:  tin-  li>  i.itoi 
ship  of  Augusto  Pinochet  in  (  hile 

The  decision  to  release  sikIi  document- 
tirst  sign  thai  the  I  Inited  States  will  coopei  a. 


case  against  (  icneial  Pinochet,  1  linton  Adminis- 
tration officials  said  they  believed  the  benefits  oi 
■  i| 'eniiess  in  human  rights  cases  outweighed  the  risk  s 
1  o  nat  loiial  set  i  m  i  i  \  1 1 1  1 1 1 1  -  case  hut  the  dec  isjon 

I  mild  open  ".1  0111  <  'I  worms,"  in  the  words  ol  .1  lor- 
mei  t  Central  Intelligence  Agency  official  stationed 
m  i  hi le,  exposing  the  depth  of  the  knowledge  that 

I I  ie  I  Inited  Si. lies  had  about  1  rimes  t  barged  against 
the  Pinoi  I  ie!  (  i.  ivernmenl 

Wink'  some  European  government  offn  ials  have 
supported  bringing  1  lie  tormei  dictatoi  to  court, 
1  Inited  States  offn  ials  have  stayed  largely  silent,  re 
tk  1  ling  skeptik  ism  aKml  the  Spanish  court's  pi  >wer, 
doubt  s  about  international  tribunals  aimed  at  lormei 
foreign  rulers,  iiiiil  worries  mvt  the  fr>i/>/iattiiim  jm 
AhicWi  an  /tWers  who  miyju  sinneturv  <«s<»  he  net  used  in 
furcigix  countries  [I  Id/it's  added  | 

President  Rii  hard  M   Ni\<>n  and  I  Ienry  A 
Kissinger,  who  served  .is  las  national  set  urity  ad\  1 
soi  and  Secretary  ol  State,  supported  .1  right  wing 
i .  11 1 1 1  in  (  laic  in  the  early  I ' '  1  Os,  pre\  iously  .In  I. is 
siticJ  kli  ik  uinents  sh<  >\\ 

I '.1 11  many  ot  the  ai  1  ions  ot  1 1  k  I  mie.  I  States , lm 
hi"  ilu  k»7^  coup,  .iii.I  111111.I1  ol  what  American 
leaders  and  intelligent  e  servik  es  .lid  in  liaison  \\  n b 
ilu  I'hioi  hei  I  iovernmenl  aflei  ii  sei:ed  power,  re- 
main 111  ider  the  seal  ol  nat  ional  security,  the  set  ret 
tile-  on  1  he  Pinochet  regime  are  held  by  the  C M.A., 
1I1.  I  Vtensk  Intelligence  Agency,  ihk  State  IXpart- 
meni,  the  Pentagon,  the  Nat  ional  Security  *  Council, 
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the  National  Archives,  the  Presidential  lihraries  of 
( ierald  R.  Fi  ird  and  Jimmy  I  barter,  .mil  i  ither  ( iov- 
ernmeni  agencies.  According  to  Justice  Department 
records,  these  (ill s  contain  .1  histi  try  1 4  human  rights 
anuses  and  international  terrorism: 

•  In  l0?^  State  I  >epartment  diplomats  in  Chile 
protested  the  Pinochet  regime's  record  of  killing 
and  ti  irture,  filing  dissents  r<>  American  foreign  pol- 
u  y  with  i  heir  superiors  in  Washington. 

•  The  C.I. A,  has  files  on  assassinations  by  the 
regime  and  the  ( Chilean  secret  police.  The  intelli- 
gence agency  also  has  records  on  Chile's  attempts 
in  establish  an  inteniatinn.il  right-wing  covert- 
acti<  hi  squad. 


THE  SIGNING  OF  THE 
PARIS  PEACE  ACCORD, 

1973 


•  The  Ford  Library  contains  main  of  Mr. 
Kissinger's  secret  files  on  Chile,  which  have  never 
been  made  public.  Through  a  secretary,  Mr.  Kissinger 
declined  a  request  for  .111  interview  today. 

One  must  credit  Kissinger  w  ith  grasping  what 
si )  many  1  ither  people  did  ik  >r:  thai  if  the  Pinochet 
precedent  hecame  established,  then  he  himself 
was  in  si mie  danger.  The  United  States  believes 
that  it  ali  me  pursues  and  indicts  war  criminals  and 
"international  terrorists";  nothing  in  its  politi- 
cal or  journalistic  culture  yet  allows  for  the 
thought  thai  it  might  he  harboring  and  shelter- 
ing such  a  senior  one.  Yet  the  thought  had  very 
obliquely  surfaced  in  Weiner's  story,  and  Kissinger 
was  a  worried  man  w  hen  he  called  his  editor  that 
day  to  discuss  the  c<  including  volume  (if  his  mem- 
oirs (eventually  published  under  the  unbearably 
dull  and  self-regarding  title  Years  0]  Renewal), 
which  was  still  in  progress. 

"Harboring  and  sheltering,"  though,  are  un- 
derstatements for  the  lavishness  of  Henry 
Kissinger's  circumstances.  His  advice  is  sought, 
at  $30,000  an  appearance,  by  audiences  of  busi- 
nessmen and  academics  and  policymakers.  I  lis 
1  urgid  new  spaper  c<  ilumn  is  syndicated  by  the  L  is 
Angeles  /  fmes  and  appears  as  far  afield  as  the  Wash' 


ington  Post.  1  lis  first  volume  of  memoirs  was  in  part 
written,  and  also  edited,  by  Harold  Evans,  who 
with  Tina  Brown  is  among  the  many  hosts  and 
hostesses  who  solicit  Kissinger's  company,  or  per- 
haps one  should  say  society,  for  their  New  York 
soirees.  At  different  times,  he  has  been  a  consul- 
tant to  ABC'  News  and  UBS;  his  most  successful 
diplomacy,  indeed,  has  probably  been  conducted 
with  the  media  (and  his  single  greatest  achieve- 
ment has  been  to  get  almost  everybody  to  call 
him  "Doctor").  Fawned  on  by  Ted  Koppel,  sought  Bj| 
out  by  corporations  and  despots  with  "image" 
pr<  iblems  1  >r  "failures  <  if  communication,"  and  giv- 
en respectful  attention  by  presidential  candidates 
and  those  whose  task  it  is  to  "mold"  their  global 
vision,  this  man  wants  for  little  in  the  pathetic  uni- 
verse that  the  "self-esteem"  industry  exists  to 
serve.  Of  whom  else  would  Norman  Podhoretz 
write,  in  a  bended-knee  encomium  to  the  second 
volume  of  Kissinger's  memoirs,  Van  s  of  Upheaval: 
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What  we  have  here  is  writing  of  the  very  highest  or- 
der. It  is  writing  that  is  equally  at  ease  in  portraiture 
and  abstract  analysis;  that  can  shape  ,1  narrative  as 
skillfully  as  it  can  paint  a  scene;  that  can  achieve 
marvels  of  compression  w  hile  moving  at  an  expan- 
sive and  leisurely  pace.  It  is  writing  that  can  shift 
without  strain  or  falsity  of  tone  from  the  gravitas 
befitting  a  hook  about  gre.it  historical  ev  ents  to  the 
humor  and  irony  dictated  by  an  unfailing  sense  of 
human  pn  >p<  urn  >n. 

A  critic  who  can  suck  like  that,  as  was  once  dry- 
ly said  by  one  of  my  moral  tutors,  need  never  dine 
alone.  Nor  need  his  subject.  Except  that,  every 
now  and  then,  the  recipient  (and  donor)  of  so 
much  sycophancy  feels  a  tremor  of  anxiety.  He 
leaves  the  well-furnished  table  and  scurries  to  the 
bathroom.  Is  it  perhaps  another  disclosure  on  a 
newly  released  Nixon  tape.7  Some  stray  news  from 
Indonesia  portending  the  fall  or  imprisonment  of 
another  patron  (and  perhaps  the  escape  of  an 
awkward  document  or  two).'  The  arrest  or  in- 
die tment  of  a  torturer  or  assassin;  the  expiry  i  if  the 
statute  of  secrecy  tor  some  obscure  cabinet  pa- 
pers in  a  faraway  country.'  Any  one  of  these  can 
instantly  spoil  his  day.  As  we  see  from  the  Korda 
tape,  Kissinger  cannot  open  the  morning  paper 
with  the  assurance  of  tranquillity.  Because  he 
knows  what  others  can  only  suspect,  or  guess  at. 
And  he  is  a  prisoner  of  the  knowledge,  as,  to  si  ime 
extent,  are  we. 

Notice  the  likable  way  in  which  Michael  Kor- 
da demonstrates  his  broad-mindedness  with  the 
Cambodia  jest.  Everybody  "km  >ws,"  after  all,  that 
Kissinger  inflicted  terror  and  misery  and  mass 
death  on  that  country,  and  great  injury  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  at  the  same  time. 
(Everybody  also  "knows"  that  other  vulnerable 
nations  can  lay  claim  to  the  same  melancholy 
and  hateful  distinction  as  Cambodia,  with  incre- 
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lental  i  >r  "collateral"  damage  u  i  Amci  ican  dcm<  h 
acy  keeping  pace.)  Yel  the  pudgy  man  standing 
n  hlaek  tie  ;it  r He  \  I'LUk-  party  is  not,  surely,  the 
nan  who  <  irdered  and  sanctioi  led  I  he  destruction 
it  civilian  popnlation.s,  the  assassination  "I  in 
onvenient  politicians,  the  kidnapping  and  dis- 
ippearance  of  soldiers  and  journalists  and  clerics 
vho  got  in  his  way.  Oh,  hut  he  is.  He's  exactly  the 
.,iinc  man.  And  that  may  he  among  the  nh*»l  nau- 
.eating  reflect u »ns  of  .ill.  Kissinger  is  not  in  \  iied 
ind  feted  hecause  oi  his  exquisite  manners  or  1 1 is 
nordant  wit  (his  manners  are  in  .m\  case  rather 
_in  >ss,  and  his  wit  consists  "I  .1  quiver  ol  horn  iwed 
ind  secondhand  darts).  No,  he  is  si  mghi  attet  !  n 
cause  his  present  e  supplies  ,1  frisson,  the  a ut hen- 
Re  touch  of  raw  and  unapoh  iget  ic  power,  rhere's 
a  slight  guilty  nervi >usness  <  in  1  he  edge  i  i|  K< >rda's 
g;ig  ah  >ut  the  indescrihahle  sufferings  of  Indochina. 
And  I've  noticed,  time  and  again,  standing  .it  the 
hack  of  the  audience  during  Kissinger  speeches, 
th.it  laughter  of  tl  te  nen  ous,  uneasy  kind  is  the  si  h  i 
of  laughter  he  likes  to  pr< woke.  In  exacting  this 
trihute,  he  flaunts  not  the  "aphrodisiac"  ol  pow  - 
er (another  of  his  plagiarised  Hons  mots)  hut  its 
porn<  igraphy. 

DRESS  REHEARSAL: 
THE  SECRET  OF  '6S 


T: 


(here  exists,  within  the  political  1  lass  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  an  open  secret  thai  is 
too  111* imentous  and  too  awful  to  tell 
.Although  it  is  well  known  to  academic 
histi  irians,  senii  ir  rep<  irters,  li  inner  t  lahinct  mem 
hers,  and  ex-diplomats,  11  has  nev  er  heen  sum 
marized  .ill  .it  one  time  111  .m\  one  place.  I  he 
reason  for  this  is,  on  first  v  iew  ing,  paradoxical. 
The  i  ipen  h\  let  is  ill  t  lie  pi  >ssess|,  m  ol  hot  li  in  1 
jor  political  parties,  and  it  diree  1  h  implicates  the 
past  statecraft  of  at  least  three  lormei  ptvsidcn- 
etes.  Thus,  its  lull  disclosure  would  he  in  the  111 
teres!  of  no  particular  faction,  lis  truth  is  t here- 
fore  the  guarantee  of  its  obscurity;  11  lies  like 
Pi >e's  "purl< >ined  letter"  across  the  very  aisle  thai 
signifies  bipartisanship 

Here  is  the  secret  111  plain  words.  It  1  the  l.ill  ol 
1  L)6iS,  Ric hard  Nixon  and  some  ol  his  emissai  ies 
and  underlings  set  out  to  sabotage  the  Paris  peace 
negotiate  ins  on  Vietnam.  The  me,  ins  they  chi  >se 
were  simple:  they  privately  assured  the  South 
Vietnamese  military  rulers  that  .111  inci  uning  lv 
publican  regime  would  oiler  them  ,1  hetti  1  de.il 
than  w< tuld  .1  Democratic  one.  In  this  wa\ .  ihe\ 
undercut  both  the  talks  themselves  and  the  elec 
toral  strategy  of  Vice  President  1  luhefl  1  luinpl 
The  tactic  "worked,"  in  that  the  South 
namese  junta  w  ithdrew  from  the  talks  on  The  eve 
of  the  election,  thereby  destroying  the  pe  n 
tiative  on  w  hich  the  Democrats  had  basi 
campaign.  In  an<  it  her  way,  it  did  m  >l  "w  1  >\ 


' 1  1  i\  11  on  t he  s, uni  leruis  1  h,n 
■  ui  ollei  in  Paris.  II  ie  re.isi  m  Im  the  dead 
sileiKeth.il  si  ill  surrounds  the  quest  ion  is  1  hat  11 1 
>••  m  ii  -  -1  ime  20.AV  Am.  i  k  111- 
11  id  an  111  k  ak  ul,  it eil  niimhci  ol  \  ietnamcsc,  <  am 

The  pudgy  man  at  the  vogue 

PARTY  IS  NOT,  SURELY,  Till:  MAN  WHO 
DESTROYED  CIVILIAN  POPULATIONS 

hod ians,  and  Laotians  lost  their  lives.  Lost  them, 
that  is  10  say,  even  more  point  lessly  than  hael 
tin  ise  slain  up  to  thai  point.  The  impact  of  those 
lour  years  on  Indochinese  society,  and  on  Amei 
ican  democracy,  is  beyond  computation.  I  he 
chief  beneficiary  ol  the  covert  action,  and  ol  the 
subsequent  slaughter,  was  |  lenry  Kissinger. 

I  1 .11 1  already  heat  the  guardians  ol  consensus, 
scraping  1  hen  blunted  quills  to  dismiss  1 1  us  as  a 
"conspiracy  theory."  I  happily  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. Let  us  take,  first,  the  Diaries  ol  that 
renowned  conspirator  (and  theorist  ol  conspira- 
cy) 1 1  R.  I  laldcman,  published  in  May  PW4.  I 
chiio.se  to  st arl  with  them  for  tw<  >  reasi  >ns.  Hirst, 
because  on  the  logical  inference  ol  "evidence 
against  interest"  n  is  improbable  that  Mi  I  laldc- 
man would  supply  evidence  ol  his  knowledge  ol 
a  crime,  unless  he  was  (posthumously)  telling 
the  truth.  Sec  ond,  because  it  is  possible  to  trace 
back  each  ol  his  entries  to  its  origin  in  other  doc- 
umented si  niii  es. 

In  lanuary  P>7i,  the  Nixon-Kissingct  Ad- 
ministration—toi  which  I  laldeman  took  the  min- 
utes—  was  heavily  ei  igagei  I  on  1  vvi  (fronts.  1 11  Paris 
again,  I  lenry  Kissinger  was  striving  to  negotiate 
"peace  with  honor"  in  \  ietnam  In  Washington, 
DA'.,  the  web  ol  evidence  against  the  Water 
g.u e  burglars  and  buggers  was  beginning  to  tight- 
en. On  lanuary  S,  1  °7  h  I  laldeman  records: 

|nhn  I  Van  called  in  report  on  the  Watergate  trials, 
s.i  \  s  1 1  ui  it  w  e  1. an  prove  In  any  way  hy  hard  evidence 
1I1  11  urn  |,  an ip.i igi 1 1  plane  was  luiygevl  in  ViS,  lie 

I I  link*  dial  we  1  mild  use  that  as  a  l>asjs  in  sa\  we're 
g<  nng  1 1  >  !>  h\  e  (  'ongivss  to  go  back  and  invest  1g.1t e 
'(iN  .is  w   1 1  .is  '7 1 .  and  1 1 11  is  turn  tlletll  nil 

1  I iree  da\  s  latei  ,011  lanuary  M  ,  1 1'7  h  I  lalde 
man  hears  In  mi  Nix<  in  ("the  P,"  as  the  /  harics  call 

1  ^n  1  lie  W  iiiigate  question,  lie  wanted  me  In  talk 
i,|  \tti  .iih  \  t  ieiieral  |ohn|  Mile  hell  and  have  li  1111 
:    ||  V-ki  I  I  V-  !  ...11  li  |nl  the  I  IM|  il  llie  gu\ 
wli.i  did  tin  hugging  on  us  in  ll)hN  \-  still  .11  die  FBI, 
in  1  1I1,  n  J I  \\\  .11  nng  dnei  1 1 1 1  Palm  I-  |  l  »ia\  >liould 
••    li  H  md  gel  11  -ett  led,  w  liu  li 
w.  nl  i  give  us  die  e\  idem  1  w<  necel.  I  le  also  thinks 
In  mi  i\  1  a  ill)  (  lei  M  ge  i  In  isl  1. in  [President 
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Johnston's  formci  press  secretary,  then  working  with 
I  V  mm  rats  tor  Nixonj,  yet  LBJ  to  use  his  influence 
in  turn  off  the  Mil!  investigation  with  Califano, 
Hubert,  and  so  on.  Later  in  the  day,  he  decided 
iii.it  wasn't  sin  li  .1  good  idea,  and  told  me  not  to  do 
it,  which  I  Fortunately  hadn't  done. 

On  the  same  day,  Haldeman  reports  Henry 
Kissinger  calling  excitedly  from  Paris,  saying  "he'll 
Jo  the  signing  in  Pans  rather  than  1  lanoi,  which 
is  the  key  thing."  1  le  speaks  also  of  getting  South 
Vietnam's  President  Thieu  to  "go  along."  On  the 
l<  >ll(  iwing  day: 

The  P  also  g<  >t  hac  k  i  >n  the  Watergate  thing  today, 
making  the  point  thai  I  should  talk  to  Connally 
about  the  Johnson  bugging  process  to  get  his  judg- 
ment as  to  how  to  handle  it.  lie  wonders  it  we 
shouldn't  |iist  have  Andreas  go  in  and  scare  Hubert. 
The  problem  in  going  at  LBJ  is  how  he'd  react,  and 
we  need  to  fm  J  out  from  |lVke|  De  Loach  who  did 
it,  and  then  run  a  lie  detector  on  him.  1  talked  to 
Mitchell  on  the  phone  on  ilns  subject  and  he  said 
De  Loach  had  told  him  he  was  up  to  date  on  the 
thing  because  he  had  a  call  from  Texas.  A  Star  re- 
pc  irter  was  making  an  inquiry  in  the  last  week  i  >r  so, 
and  LBJ  got  very  h<  >t  and  called  1  Vke  and  said  n  i  him 
thai  it  the  Nixon  people  are  going  to  play  with  tins, 
that  he  would  release  [deleted  material — national  se- 
curity), saying  that  our  side-  was  .iskiny  that  certain 
things  be  dc  me.  by  out  side,  I  assume  he  means  the 
Nixon  campaign  organization.  IV  Loach  took  this 
as  ,i  direc  t  threat  from  |ohnson.  .  .  .  As  he  recalls  it, 
bugging  was  requested  on  the  planes,  hut  was  turned 

There  had  to  re  an  informant 
inside  johnson's  camp.  that 
informant  was  henry  kissinger 

down,  and  all  they  did  was  check  the  phone  calls, 
and  put  a  t.ip  on  the  Dragon  Lady  [Mrs.  Anna 
l  :hennault|. 

This  bureaucratic  prose  may  he  hard  to  read, 
but  it  needs  no  cipher  to  decode  itself.  Under 
intense  pressure  about  the  bugging  of  the  Wa- 
tergate building,  Nixon  instructed  his  chid  of 
staff,  I  laldc  man,  and  his  FBI  contact,  1  Vke  1 V- 
Loach,  to  unmask  the  bugging  to  w  hich  his  own 
campaign  had  been  subjected  in  l%N.  He  also 
sounded  out  former  president  Johnson,  through 
former  senior  Democrats  like  Texas  governor 
John  Connally,  to  gauge  what  his  reaction  to  the 
disclosure  might  be.  The  aim  was  to  show  that 
"every  he  >dv  dc  >es  it ."  ( By  am  ither  bipartisan  para- 
dox, in  Washington  the  slogan  "they  all  do  it"  is 
used  as  a  slogan  for  the  defense  rather  than,  as  one 
might  hope,  for  the  prosecution.) 

However,  a  problem  presents  itself  at  once: 
how  to  reveal  the'  1968  bugging  w  ithout  at  the 
same  nine  revealing  what  that  bugging  had  been 


about.  I  lence  the  second  thoughts  ("wasn't  such 
a  good  idea  . . .").  In  his  excellent  introduction  to 
7/ie  Haldeman  Diaries,  Nixon's  biographer  Pro- 
fessor Stephen  Ambrose  characterizes  the  197  3  ap- 
proach to  Lyndon  Johnson  as  "prospective  black- 
mail," designed  to  exert  backstairs  pressure  to 
close  down  a  congressional  inquiry.  But  he  also 
suggests  that  Johnson,  himself  no  pushover,  had 
some  blackmail  ammunition  of  his  own.  As  Pro- 
fessor Ambrose  phrases  it,  the  Dianes  had  been  vet- 
ted by  the  National  Security  Council,  and  the 
bracketed  deletion  cited  above  is  "the  only  place 
in  the  book  where  an  example  is  given  of  a  dele- 
tion by  the  NSC  during  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion." "Eight  days  later  Nixon  was  inaugurated 
for  bis  second  term,"  Ambrose  relays.  "Ten  days 
later  Johnsi  >n  died  i  >t  a  heart  attack.  What  John- 
son had  on  Nixon  1  suppose  we'll  never  know." 

The  professor's  conclusion  here  is  arguably  too 
tentative.  There  is  a  well-understood  principle 
known  as  "Mutual  Assured  Destruction,"  where- 
by both  sides  possess  more  than  enough  materi- 
al with  w  hich  to  annihilate  the  other.  The  answer 
to  the  question  of  what  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration "had"  on  Nixon  is  a  relatively  easy  one. 
It  was  given  in  a  book  entitled  Counsel  to  the 
President,  published  in  1991.  Its  author  w  as  C  .'lark 
Clifford,  the  quintessential  blue-chip  Washing- 
ton insider,  who  was  assisted  in  the  writing  by 
Richard  I  lolbroi ike,  the  former  assistant  secretary 
i  if  state  and  c  urrent  ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  1968,  (dark  Clifford  was  secretary  of 
defe  nse-  and  Richard  I  L dbn x ike  was  a  member  t if 
the  American  negotiating  team  at  the  Vietnam 
peace  talks  in  Pails. 

From  his  seat  in  the  Pentagon,  Clifford  had 
been  able  to  read  the  intelligence  transcripts  that 
picked  up  and  recorded  what  he  terms  a  "secret 
personal  channel"  between  President  Thieu  in 
Saigon  and  the  Nixon  campaign.  The  chief  in- 
terk  >cut<  >r  at  the  American  end  was  John  Mitchell, 
then  Nixon's  campaign  manager  and  subsequently 
attorney  general  (and  subsequently  Prisoner  Num- 
ber 24171-157  in  the  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base 
prison  camp).  He  yvas  actively  assisted  by  Madame 
Anna  Chennault,  known  to  all  as  the  "Dragon 
Lady."  A  fierce  veteran  of  the  Taiwan  lobby,  and 
all-purpose  right-wing  intriguer,  she  was  a  social 
and  political  force  in  the  Washington  of  her  clay 
and  would  rate  her  own  biography. 

Clifti  >rd  desc  ribes  a  private  meeting  at  which  he. 
President  Johnson,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
and  National  Security  Adviser  Walt  Rostow  were 
present.  I  lawkish  to  a  man,  they  kept  Vice  Pres- 
ident Humphrey  out  of  the  loop.  But,  hawkish  as 
they  were,  they  were  appalled  at  the  evidence  of 
Nixon's  treachery.  They  nonetheless  decided  not 
to  go  public  with  what  they  knew.  Clifford  says 
that  this  was  because  the  disclosure  would  have  ni- 
ined  the  Paris  talks  altogether.  He  could  have 
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idded  thai  u  would  have  i  reated  .1  crisis  ol 
idence  in  Anient. an  nisi  11  m  ions.  I  I  it  it.- ,  11  v  - 
hings  that  the  voters  can'i  he  trusted  to  ki 
And  even  though  the  hugging  had  heen  leg 
nighl  not  have  looked  like  lair  play.  (The  Lt 
•Act  tl.it ly  pit  >h  1  hits  any  American  from  corn, 
mg  private  diplomacy  with  .1  foreign  power. 

In  the  event,  Thieu  pulled  out  1  >l  the  ne- 
gotiations anyway,  ruining  them  just  three 
days  hefore  the  election.  Clifford  is  111  no 
douht  ol  the  advice  on  which  he  did  mi: 

Tin.-  activities  of  the  N 1  x t  in  team  went  lai  ne- 
yond  the  hounds  tit  jiistihiinle  political  eomhat. 
1 1  constituted  direi  1  interference  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  executive  hranch  and  the  respon- 
sibilities ol  the  (  I  in  I  Executive,  the  on h  people 
wnli  authority  to  negotiate  on  hehall  ol  the 
nation.  The  act iv it ies  ol  tin.-  N 1  \  <>i  1  1  aiiip.nun 
constituted  .1  gross,  even  potent ialh  illegal,  in 
terfcrenc e  in  1  he  set.  urn \  affairs  ol  the  nation 
h\  pri\  ale  individuals. 

Perhaps  aware  1 1!  the  slight  feehleness  >  i|  his 
lavvyerly  prose,  and  perhaps  ,1  little  ashamed 
1  >!  Keeping  1  Ik-  see  ret  for  1 1  is  inenii  >i  1  s  rat  her 
than  sharing  11  w  ith  the  elei  torate,  C  'lifford 
adds  in  a  It  it  it  m  ite: 

It  should  he  remembered  thai  the  ptihlu  was 
consielt'rahh  niore  innoceni  in  such  matters 
in  1 1  h-  days  hefi  ire  1  he  Watergate  I  leai  ings  and 
the  1975  Senate  investigation  ol  tint  I A 

Perhaps  the  publie  was  indeed  tin  ire  innocent,  riman,  c<  msidered  Kissinger  to  he  almost  one  » > t 

if  only  hecause  1  >l  the  insider  rel  icence  of  white-  1 1  lemselves.  I  le  had  made  himsell  helpful,  as  Rock 

shoe  lawyers  like  Clifford,  who  though)  there  efeller's  chief  foreign-policy  adviser,  hy  supplying 

were  s<  >me  1  lungs  too  pn  itane  to  he  made  known.  Frei  ich  intermediaries  with  theii  own  contacts  in 

I  le  e la  1  ins  m  iw  thai  he  was  in  favor  either  of  con-  Hanoi.  "I  lenry  was  the  ,  m  1 1  \  persi  m  outside  of  the 

fronting  Nixon  privately  w  ith  the  information  governmenl  we  were  authorized  r « >  discuss  the 

and  forcing  hi  111  to  desisi ,  or  else  c  >!  making  n  neg<  it  iat  ions  with,"  Richard  I  lolhrooke  I  old  Wal- 

puhlic.  Perliaps  this  was  indeed  his  view.  ter  Isaacson.  "We  trusted  him.  li  is  not  stretching 

1 1 ie  truth  it'  s,i\  thai  the  Nixon  campaign  had  a 

A inure  wised -up  age  ol  investigative  re-  sccrel  source  within  the  I  LS.  negotiating  learn." 
porting  has  hroughl  us  several  updates  St  1  the  likelihood  1  >f  a  honihing  hall ,  wiott 
1  m  litis  appalling  episode.  And  so  has  Nixon,  "came  as  no  real  si irj 'rise  to  me."  I  Ie  added 
the  very  guarded  memoir  ol  Richard  "I  told  I  laldeman  that  Mitchell  should  e  out  nine 
Ni\t  hi  himself.  Mi  ire  than  one  "hack  channel"  as  liaison  with  Kissingei  and  thai  we  sin  mid  lion 
was  required  for  the  Repuhlican  destahilization  or  Ins  desire  to  keep  his  role  completei\  confi 
1  it  the  Paris  peace  talks.  There  had  to  he  set.  ret  dent  1.1I."  It  is  unpt  issihle  t  hat  Nixon  w  a  m  mm  an 
communications  hetween  Nixon  and  the  South  ol  his  campaign  manager's  parallel  nT  in  col- 
Vietnamese,  as  we  have  seen.  Put  there  also  had  hiding  with  a  foreign  power.  Mm   hegan  whai 
io  he  an  in  It  n  111.11 11  inside  1 1  ie  incumhenl  admin-  was  effectively  a  domesiii  coverl  opera)  ion,  di 
istration's  camp,  a  source  of  hints  and  tips  and  rected  simultaneously  al  thwarting  the  talks  and 
early  warnings  of  official  intentions.  Thai  inlor-  emharrassing  the  I  luheri  Humphrey  campaign 
mant  was  Henry  Kissinger.  In  his  own  account,  Latei  in  the  month,  on  Septemhei  26  to  he 
RN:  The  Memoirs  of  Richard  Nixon .  the  disgraced  pre*,  ise,  and  as  rci  on  led  hy  Nixon  in  his  memoirs, 
elder  statesman  tells  us  that,  111  mid-SeptemK  t  "Kissingei  t  ailed  again.  I  le  said  thai  he  had  jusi 
1968,  he  received  private  w.  ml  of  a  planned  homh  returned  from  Paris,  where  he  had  picked  up  word 
ing  halt.  In  other  w<  irds,  the  |ohnson  Adminis  lhai  sonu-ihing  hig  was  alooi  legaidtng  \  ietnam. 
tratton  would,  for  the  sake  tif  the  negotiations,  con  He  -    ised  thai  il  I  had  anything  to  say  ahoui 
sider  suspending  its  aerial  homhardment  of  North  Vietnam  during  ihe  following  week.  I  should 
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avoid  any  new  ideas  or  proposals."  On  the  same 
day,  Nixon  declined  a  challenge  from  Humphrey 
li  >r  a  Juvct  debate.  (.  )n  (.  )c  tc >her  1 2,  Kissinger  1  >nce 
again  made  contact,  suggesting  that  a  bombing 
halt  might  be  announced  as  soon  as  ( )ctober  2  5. 
\nd  so  il  might  Iwiv  been.  Excepl  that  f<  >r  s<  ime  rea- 
m  m,  every  nine  the  North  Vietnamese  side  came 
closer  to  agreement,  the  South  Vietnamese  in- 
creased  their  own  demands.  We  now  know  w  hy 
and  hi  >w  that  was,  and  In  iw  the  t  w<  >  halves  of  the 


strategy  were  knit  together.  As  tar  hack  as  July, 
Nixon  had  met  quietly  in  New  York  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  ambassador,  Bui  Diem.  The 
contact  had  keen  arranged  by  Anna  Chennault. 
Bugging  i  >t  the  Si  uith  Vietnamese  offices  in  Wash- 
ington, aixl  surveillance  of  the  "Dragon  Lady," 
showed  how  the  ratchet  operated.  An  intercept- 
ed cable  from  Diem  in  President  Thieu  on  the 
fateful  day  of  October  2 }  had  him  saying:  "Many 
Republican  friends  have  contacted  me  and  en- 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  "40  COMMITTEE' 


In  these  pages,  I've  found  it  essential  to  allude 
frequently  to  the  "40  Committee,"  the  semi- 
clandestine  body  ot  which  Henry  Kissinger 
was  the  chairman  between  1969  and  1976. 
One  does  not  need  to  picture  some  giant,  octopus- 
like  i irganizat n in  at  the  center  of  a  web  of  conspii  - 
acy;  however,  it  is  important  to  know  that  there 
was  a  committee  that  maintained  ultimate  super- 
vision over  United  States  covert  actions  overseas 
(and,  possibly,  at  home)  during  this  period. 

The  CIA  was  originally  set  up  by  President 
Harry  Truman  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cold  War. 
In  the  first  Eisenhower  Administration,  it  was 
telt  necessary  to  establish  a  monitoring  or  watch- 
dog body  to  oversee  covert  operations.  This  pan- 
el was  known  as  the  Special  Croup,  and  some- 
times also  referred  to  as  the  54/12  Croup,  after 
the  number  of  the  National  Security  Council  di- 
rective that  set  it  up.  By  the  time  of  President 
|ohnson  it  was  called  the  Committee,  and 
during  the  Nixon  and  Ford  administrations  it  was 
called  the  40  Committee.  Some  believe  that 
these  changes  of  name  reflect  the  numbers  of  lat- 
er NSC2  directives;  others,  the  successive  room 
numbers  in  the  handsome  Old  Executive  Office 
Building,  now  annexed  to  the  neighboring 
White  House,  in  which  11  met.  In  tact,  NSC 
Memorandum  40  was  named  after  the  room  in 
which  the  committee  met.  No  mystery  there. 

It  any  fantastic  rumors  shroud  the  work  of  the 
committee,  this  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  ab- 
surd cult  of  secrecy  that  at  one  point  surrounded 
it.  At  Senate  hearings  in  1973,  Senator  Stuart 
Symington  was  questioning  William  Colby,  then 
director  of  central  intelligence,  about  the  origins 
and  evolution  of  the  supervisory  group: 

SYMINGTON:  Very  well.  What  is  the  name  ot 
the  latest  committee  of  this  character? 

COLBY:  40  Committee. 

SYMINi  >TON:  Who  is  the  chairman? 

COLBY:  Well,  again,  I  would  prefer  to  go  into 
executive  session  on  the  description  of  the 
40  Committee,  Mr.  Chairman. 

SYMINGTON:  As  to  who  is  the  chairman,  you 


would  prefer  an  executive  session? 
COLBY:  The  chairman — all  right,  Mr.  Chair- 
man— Dr.  Kissinger  is  the  chairman,  as  the 
assistant  to  the  president  tor  national  securi- 
ty affairs. 

Kissinger  held  this  position  ex  officio,  in  other 
words.  His  colleagues  at  the  time  were  Air  Force 
General  Ceorge  Brown,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  William  P.  Clements  Jr.,  the 
deputy  secretary  of  defense;  Joseph  Sisco,  the  un- 
dersecretary ot  state  tor  political  affairs,  and  the 
director  ot  central  intelligence,  William  Colby. 

With  slight  variations,  those  holding  these 
positions  have  been  the  permanent  members  of 
the  40  Committee  that,  as  President  Ford 
phrased  it  in  a  rare  public  reference  by  a  presi- 
dent to  the  group's  existence,  "reviews  every 
covert  operation  undertaken  by  our  govern- 
ment." An  important  variation  was  added  by 
President  Nixon,  who  appointed  his  former  cam- 
paign manager  and  attorney  general,  John 
Mitchell,  to  sit  on  the  committee,  the  only  at- 
torney general  to  have  done  so.  The  founding 
charter  ot  the  CIA  prohibits  it  from  taking  any 
part  in  domestic  operations:  in  January  1975, 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  was  convicted  of  nu- 
merous counts  ot  perjury,  obstruction,  and  con- 
spiracy to  cover  tip  the  Watergate  burglary, 
which  was  carried  out  in  part  by  former  CIA  op- 
eratives. He  became  the  first  attorney  general  to 
serve  time  in  prison. 

We  have  met  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  concert  with 
Mr.  Kissinger,  before.  The  usefulness  of  this  note, 
I  hope  and  believe,  is  that  it  supplies  a  thread  that 
will  be  found  throughout  this  narrative.  Whenev- 
er any  major  U.S.  covert  undertaking  occurred, 
between  the  years  1969  and  1976,  Henry 
Kissinger  may  he  at  least  presumed  to  have  had 
direct  knowledge  ot,  and  responsibility  for,  it.  It 
he  claims  that  he  did  not,  then  he  is  claiming  not 
to  have  been  doing  a  job  to  which  he  clung  with 
great  bureaucratic  tenacity.  And  whether  or  not 
he  cares  to  accept  the  responsibility,  the  account- 
ability is  inescapably  his. 
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;ouraged  lis  to  stand  linn.  I  hc\  were  alarmed  h\ 
press  reports  to  the  effect  that  you  had  already 
softened  your  position."  The  wiretapping;  in- 
structions wenl  to  one  Cartha  I  VLoach,  known 
as  "Deke"  to  his  associates,  who  was  |.  Edgar 
Hoi  iver's  FBI  1 1. 11  son  officer  to  the  \\  hite  I  louse. 
We  met  him,  you  ma\  recall,  in  II-  R.  I  laldc 
man's  /  'tunes. 

In  1999  the  author  Anthony  Summers  was  li- 
nally  ahle  to  yam  access  to  the  cl<  ised  kid  file  ol 
intercepts  ol  the  N  ixoii  campaign,  which  Ik-  puh- 
lished  in  his  2000  b<  ><  >k,  The  Am  tgance  i »/  Pi  >u  ei 
The  Secret  World  >>j  Richard  Nixon,  lie  was  also 
1  ahle  to  interview  Anna  (  !hennault.  These  two 
breakthn  >ughs  furnished  him  with  what  is  vulgarly 
termed  a  "smi>king  gun"  on  the  1 968  conspirac  \ . 
P\  the  end  of  October  1968,  John  Mitchell  had 
become  so  nervous  about  official  surveillance 
that  lie  ceased  taking  calls  from  (  ihennaull  And 
President  lohnson,  in  a  conference  call  to  the 
three  candidates,  Nixon,  I  lumphrey,  and  Wallace 
(allegedly  to  hriei  them  on  the  bombing  halt),  had 
strongly  implied  thai  he  knew  about  the  covert 
el'orts  to  stymie  his  Vietnam  diplomacy.  This 
c.ll  created  near-panic  in  Nixon's  inner  c  in  le  an. I 
I  caused  Mitchell  to  telephone  (  'hcnnault  at  the 
|'  Sheraton  Park  1  lotel.  1  le  then  asked  her  to  call 
him  hack  on  a  mi  ire  secure  line.  "Anna,''  he  told 
her,  "I'm  speaking  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Nixon.  It's 
very  important  that  our  \  ietnamese  friends  un- 
derstand our  Republican  posinmi,  and  I  hope 
you  made  that  c  lear  to  them. ...  Do  you  think  thc^ 
really  have  decided  not  to  go  to  Paris'" 

The  reproduced  FBI  original  documenl  shows 
what  happened  next.  C  )n  Novembet  2,  1968,  the 
agent  rep<  irted: 

MRS.  ANNA  OHENNAl'l.T  i  ON1Al  'TEI>  VIE  IN  \MI  s| 
AMB  \SSAI  k  >R,  Rl  I  I  >IEM,  \\l »  \1 1\  N  I  i  HIM  1 1 IA1  "III 
I IA0  RE(  ElVEIi  \  MESSAO.I  l-ROM  HER  R^s  (\ol  I  I  U  - 
rHER  I0EN1 II  II  1 1),  Willi  II  HER  Ri  W  \N 'IhO  HER  ro 
OIVE  PERSONALIS  ro  Mil  WIT. \ss \|  h  iR,  s|||  s..\ll> 
THAT  Till  Ml  ss  \,  ,|  \\  \v  |  H  \  |  mi  \MIV\vs  \U>K  |s 
TO  "IK  >L0<  >N,  WE  \KI  i  i(  >NN  \  W  IN"  \\l  1  I  1 1  \  I  III  R 
BOSS  ALSO  SAIO  "HOL0  ON,  III  I  MWM  \M'^  \1  I 
OF  IT."  s||t  Kin  VTEP  II!  \  I  rills  Is  1 1 II  i  >NI  1  Ml  -- 
SA(  iE.  "I  IE  SAI0  PI  EASI  1 1  I  I  H  >l  'R  Ross  |  o  I  lol  l ' 
ON."  SI  II  \\  iVISI  H  THAT  HER  I'm  >ss  ||A0  H's|  (  Mill' 
FROM  NEW  Ml  Xl(  i  '. 

Nixon's  running  mate,  Spiro  Agnew  ,  had  keen 
campaigning  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  thai 
day,  and  subsequent  intelligence  analysis  revealed 
that  he  and  am  ither  member  of  his  staff  ( the  i  me 
principally  conce  rned  with  Vietnam)  had  indeed 
keen  in  touch  with  the  C  'hcnnault  camp. 

The  beauty  oi  having  Kissinger  leakiiu  irom 
one  side  and  .Anna  Chennaull  and  John  Mm  lu  ll 
conducting  a  private  f<  ireign  policy  on  tin  othei 
was  this:  It  enabled  Nixon  to  avoid  being  Jen1  n 
into  the  argument  o\  er  a  h(  unhing  hall  1 1 1  I 
further  enabled  him  to  suggest  di  n  it 


Democrats  who  were  playing  poll! k >  with  the 
Issue.  I.  m  I  Vtobel  25,  111  New  York  ,  he  used  his 

tried -and -tested  lav  t u  ol  e  in  i il  iting  an  intiuen 
do  while  purport  i  ng  to  disown  n .  i  M  I  Id's  Pai  n 
diplomacy  he  said,  "I  am  also  told  thai  this  spurt 
ol  activity  is  a  cynical,  last  minute  attempi  b\ 
Presidcni  lohnson  to  salvage  the  candidacy  >f 
Mr.  I  lumphrey    I  his  I  do  noi  believe." 

Kissingei  himself  showed  a  similai  ability  to 
play  both  ends  against  the  middle.  In  the  late 
summei  of  1968,  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  he  had 
ottered  Nelson  Rockefeller's  tiles  on  Nixon  to 
Pii  if  esse  ii  Samuel  I  luntington,  a  i  k  ise  adviser  to 
1  luberl  I  lumphre\  .Bui  when  Hunt  ingtoti's  col- 
league and  friend  Zhignicw  fV:e:inski  tried  to 
gel  1 1 mi  i o  make  good  on  die-  otter,  Kissinger  be 
came  shy.  "I've  hated  Nixon  tor  \eais,"  he  told 
Rr:e:inski,  hul  the  rime  vvasn'i  quite  ripe  tor  the 
hand<  iver.  Indeed,  n  w  as  a  vcr\  c  k  ise-n in  election, 
turning  in  the  end  on  the  difference  ot  a  few 
hundred  thousand  votes,  and  main  hardened  ob- 
servers belies  e  dial  the-  final  difference  was  made 
w  hcai  lohnson  ( irdered  a  bombing  hall  on  Octo- 
ber 1 1  and  the  South  Vietnamese  made  him  look 
like  a  tool  k\  boycotting  the  peace  i  a  Iks  two  days 
later.  I  lad  things  gone  the  othe  r  wa\ ,  ol  e  mrse, 
Kissingei  was  a  near-certainty  tor  a  senior  job  in 
all utnphre^  administration. 

With  slighl  differences  ol  cinphasis,  the  larg 
er  pieces  ot  i  his  stoi  \  appear  in  I  lalcleman's  wi  irk 
as  c  ited  and  in  i  llif  ford's  memoir.  Tlu  \  are  also 
partially  rehearsed  in  President  lohnson 's  auto- 
biography, The  Vantage  Point,  and  in  a  long  re- 
flection on  Indochina  k\  William  Puiuh  (one 
ol  1 1  ic-  are  I  nice  is  ot  the  war)  entitled  rafhei  trite 
l\  r/ie'  Tangled  W'eh  Senior  members  of  the  press 
corps,  among  them  Jules  \\  itcovcr  in  his  histo- 
ry ot  1968,  Seymour  I  hash  m  his  study  ol 
Kissinger,  and  Waller  Isaacson,  editor  ol  rime 
maga:ine,  in  his  admiring  hut  critical  biography, 
have  prod ue ed  almost  congruent  accounts  ot  the 
same  abysmal  episode.  The  onl\  mention  ol  n 
that  is  completely  and  utterly  false,  h\  an\  litei 
ary  or  historic  a  1  standard,  appears  in  the  memoirs 
ot  1  leniN  Kissinge  r  himself.  I  le  writes  iim  this: 

Several  Nixon  emissaries    some  self-appointed 
ie  lephi  ined  me  tor  counsel  I  took  the  position  that 
I  would  answer  spei  i tic  e|uestions  on  foreign  polk  \ . 
hul  1 1  mi  I  would  not  olfei  general  ad\  ice  oi  volun 
teer  suggestions.  [~his  was  the  same  response'  I  made 
ion ic|tiiries  Irom  ihe  I  lumphrey  stall 

[  his  contradicts  oven  the  sell -serv  ing  memoit 
ot  the  man  who,  having  won  the  1968  elec  i  ion  h\ 
these  underhanded  means,  made-  tis  /u\  eery  first  u/> 
|)(«iHini'ni  I  lenry  Kissinger  as  national  sex  ui  it  v  ad 
visoi  One  mighi  not  want  to  arbitrate  a  men 
da<  ii\  eompelilion  between  the  two  nu  n,  hut 
when  he  made-  this  ehoiee  Richard  Nixon  had 
onh  once,  brieth  and  awkwardly,  mel  Henr\ 


Kissinger  in  persi  in.  He  c  learly  formed  his  estimate 
i >l  the  man's  abilities  from  mi  ire  persuasive  expe- 
rient  e  than  that.  "One  factor  that  had  most  con- 
vinced me  ot  Kissinger's  credibility,"  w  rote  Nixon 
later  in  his  own  delicious  prose,  "was  the  length 
to  which  he  went  to  protect  his  secrecy." 

Th.it  ghastly  see  ret  is  now  out.  In  the  Jan- 
uary 1969  issue  ol  the  Establishment 
house  organ  Foreign  Affairs,  published  a 
few  days  after  Ins  appi  itntment  .is  Nix< >n's 
right-hand  man,  there  appeared  1  lenry  Kissinger's 
i  iwn  evaluat  i<  m  i  if  the  Vietnam  negotiations.  On 
every  point  ot  substance,  he  agreed  with  the  line 
taken  in  Paris  by  the  Johnson-1  lumphrey  nego- 
tiators. One  has  to  pause  lor  an  instant  to  com- 
prehend the  enormity  ol  this.  Kissinger  had  helped 
eleet  a  man  w  ho  had  surreptitiously  promised  the 
South  Vietnamese  junta  a  better  deal  than  they 
would  get  from  the  Democrats.  The  Saigon  au- 
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thorities  then  acted,  as  Bundy  ruefully  confirms, 
as  il  ihe\  did  indeed  have  .i  deal.  This  meant,  in 
the  words  ol  a  later  Nixon  slogan,  "f  our  More 
Years."  But  lour  more  years  of  an  unwinnable  and 
undeclared  and  murderous  war,  which  was  to 
spread  befi  ire  it  burned  out,  and  w  as  to  end  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  had  been  on  the 
table  in  the  fall  of  1968. 

This  was  what  it  took  to  promote  I  lenry 
Kissinger.  To  promote  him  from  a  mediocre  and 
opportunistic  academic  loan  international  po- 
tentate. The  signature  qualities  were  there  from 
the  inaugural  moment:  the  sycophancy  and  the 
duplii  ity;  the  p<  >wer  W( irship  and  the  absence  < if 
sc  t  uple;  the  empty  trading  ( if  i  ild  n« >n-friends  fi  ir 
new  non-friends.  And  the  distinctive  effects  were 
also  present:  the  uncounted  and  expendable 


corpses;  the  official  and  unofficial  lying  about  the 
cost;  the  heavy  and  pompous  pseudo-indigna- 
tion when  unwelcome  questions  were  asked. 
Kissinger's  gK ibal  career  started  as  it  meant  to  go 
on.  Ii  debauched  the  American  republic  and 
American  democracy,  and  il  lev  ied  a  hideous 
toll  of  casualties  on  weaker  and  more  vulnerable 
st  icieties. 


THE  CRIME  OF  WAR, 
AND  BOMBING  FOR  VOTES 

■  ~>  ven  while  compelled  to  concentrate  on 

\1  hrute  realities,  one  must  newer  lose  sight 
1  ;of  th.it  element  of  the  surreal  that  sur- 
M  A  rounds  I  lenry  Kissinger.  Paving  a  visit  to 
Vietnam  in  the  middle  1960s,  when  many  tech- 
nocratic opportunists  were  still  convinced  that 
the  war  was  wt  irth  lighting  and  could  be  won,  the 
young  Henry  reserved  judgment  on  the  first  point 
but  developed  considerable  private  doubts  on  the 
second.  1  le  had  gone  so  far  as  to  involve  himself 
with  an  initiative  that  extended  to  direct  per- 
sonal contact  with  Hanoi.  He  became  friendly 
with  two  Frenchmen  who  had  a  direct  line  to  the 
Communist  leadership  in  North  Vietnam's  cap- 
ital. Raymond  Aubrac,  a  French  civil  servant  who 
w  as  a  friend  ol  Ho  Chi  Minh,  and  1  lerbert  Mar- 
covich,  a  French  microbiologist,  began  a  series 
ot  trips  to  North  Vietnam.  On  their  return,  they 
briefed  Kissinger  in  Pans.  I  le  in  his  turn  parlayed 
their  inf<  irmal  ii  >n  int<  >  high-level  c<  mversations  in 
Washington,  relaying  the  actual  oi  potential  ne- 
gotiating positions  of  Pham  Van  Dong  and  oth- 
er Communist  statesmen  to  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara.  (In  the  result,  the  relentless 
bombing  of  the  North  made  any  "bridge-building" 
impracticable.  In  particular,  the  now  forgotten 
American  destruction  ot  the  Paul  Dimmer  Bridge 
outraged  the  Vietnamese  side.) 

This  weightless  mid-position,  which  ultimately 
helped  enable  his  double  act  in  1968,  allowed 
Kissinger  to  ventriloquize  Governor  Rockefeller 
and  to  propose,  by  indirect  means,  a  future  detente 
with  America's  chief  rivals.  In  his  fust  major  ad- 
dress as  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion in  1968,  Rockefeller  spoke  ringingly  of  how 
"in  .i  subtle  triangle  with  ( Communist  China  and 
the  Sov  iet  Union,  we  can  ultimately  improve 
our  relations  with  each — as  we  test  the  w  ill  for 
peace  ot  both."  [Italics  added. [ 

This  foreshadowing  of  a  later  Kissinger  strat- 
egy might  appear  at  first  reading  to  illustrate  pre- 
sc  ience.  But  C  iovcrnor  Rockefeller  had  no  more 
reason  I  Iran  Vice  President  Humphrey  to  sup- 
pose that  his  ambitious  staffer  would  detect  to 
the  Nixon  camp,  risking  and  postponing  this 
same  detente  in  <  irder  later  to  take  credit  for  a  de- 
based simulacrum  ot  it. 

Morally  speaking,  Kissinger  treated  the  concept 
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>t  superpi  iwer  rappri  ichcment  in  the  same  w;i^  .  i- 
ic  treated  the  concept  "I  ,1  negotiated  settle 
nent  in  \  ietnam:  as  something  contingent  on  his 
>wn  needs.  There  was  .1  time  to  feign  support  "I 
it  and  a  time  to  denounce  11  .  1-  weak-minded  and 
treacherous.  And  there  was  ,1  time  to  take  cred- 
it for  it.  Some  of  those  w  ho  "followed  orders"  in 
Indochina  ma)  la)  .1  claim  to  that  notoriously 
weak  defense.  Some  who  even  issued  the  orders 
may  now  tell  us  t I1.1t  they  were  acting  sincerely 
,11  the  time.  But  Kissinger  cannoi  av  ail  himself  of 
this  ,  1I1  hi.  I  le  .  1 1\\  ,i\  -  knew  w  1 1. it  I le  w  ,i  -  di  iiivj,  .11  k! 
he  embarked  up<  >n  .1  second  r<  mnd  1  >l  pn  >l  nu  ted 
warfare  having  kn<  iwingly  I  iclpecl  to  destroy  an  al- 
ternative that  he  always  understood  was  possible. 
Tin-  increases  the  gravity  of  the  charge  against 
him.  It  also  prepares  its  tor  his  impn  wised  and  ret  - 
r<  ispective  defense  against  that  charge:  that  his  im- 
mense depredations  eventually  led  to  "peace." 
When  he  announced  that  "peace  1-  at  hand"  in 
October  1972,  he  made  a  boastful  and  false  claim 
that  could  have  been  made  in  1968.  And  when 
he  c  [aimed  credit  ft  >r  subsequent  superpi  iwer  con- 
tacts, he  was  announcing  the  result  of  a  set  ret  and 
ci  rrupt  diplomacy  that  had  originally  been  pro- 
posed as  an  open  and  democratic  one  In  the 
meantime,  he  had  illegally  eavesdropped  and 
shadi  iwed  American  citizens  and  public  serv  ants 
w  hose  misgivings  about  the  war,  and  about  un- 
constitutional authority,  were  mild  compared 
with  tin >-e  of  Messieurs  A ubrac  and  Marcovich. 
In  establishing  what  lawyers  call  the  men-  rea,  w e 
can  say  that  in  Kissinger's  case  he  was  tulK  aware 
i  it,  and  is  entirely  accountable  for,  his  i  iwn  ai  tions. 


I 


"T"pon  taking  office  at  Richard  Nixon's 
side  in  the  winter  of  1^6^,  11  was 
Kissinger's  t.i-k  to  be  |>/ns  royalistc  i/uc  le 
'  roi  in  I  wt  >  respec  ts.  I  le  had  to  contect  .1 
rationale  of  "credibility "  for  punitive  action  in  an 
already  devastated  \  ietnamese  theater,  and  he 
had  to  second  his  principal's  wish  thai  he  form 
part  of  .1  "wall"  between  the  Nixon  White  I  louse 
and  the  Department  of  State.  The  term  "two 
track"  was  Liter  to  become  commonplace. 
Kissinger's  position  on  both  t r.ie  k-,  of  promiscu- 
ous violence  abroad  and  flagrant  illegality  at 
home,  was  decided  from  the  start.  I  le  doe-  not 
seem  to  have  lacked  relish  for  eithet  commit- 
ment; one  hopes  faintly  that  this  was  not  the 
first  1  w  inge  1  >t  the  "aphn  idisiac." 

President  Johnson's  "bombing  halt"  had  not 
lasted  long  by  any  standard,  even  1!  <  me  remctn 
her-  that  it-  original  conciliatory  purpose  had 
been  sordidly  undercut.  Averell  I  larriman,  who 
had  been  LBJ's  chief  negotiator  in  Paris,  Liter 
testified  to G ingress  that  the  Ni >rth  Vieti  an 
had  withdrawn  90  perc  ent  of  their  fi  >r  es  fn 
northern  two  provinces  of  South  Vietnan 
October  and  November  lu6*\  in  accordan  . 


the  agreement  ol  whit  li  tin  "halt"  nughl  have 
lormed  .1  pari  In  the  new  contexi,  however,  thi- 
withdi  iwal  ci  hi  Id  hi  interpreted  as  ;i  Mgn  u|  weak 
ne— ,  01  even  as  a  "light  .it  the  end  ol  I  he  tunnel 

I  he  histi  1  rii  .il  record  ol  the  Indot  hina  w  ai  1- 
voluminous,  mid  the  resulting  controvert  no 
less  so.  rh is  does  not ,  however,  prevent  l Iv  fol- 
lowing ol  a  consistent  thread  Once  t he  w .11  had 
heei  1  unnaturally  and  tindemocratically  prolonged, 
more  exorbitant  methods  wen  required  to  tight 
it  and  more  lantastu  excuses  had  to  he  fabricat- 
ed to  justify  it.  Lei  us  take  lour  connected  c  uses 
in  which  the  civilian  population  was  deliberate- 
ly exposed  to  indiscriminate  lethal  force,  in  whii  1 1 
the  customary  laws  ol  war  and  neutrality  were 
violated,  and  in  which  conscious  lies  had  to  be 

I  old  111  t  H  del  to  1  oIK  e.il  t  he-c  l.k  (  -  ,11  id  o|  hei  v 

What  convinced  nixon  of  henry's 

CREDIBILITY:  "THE  LENGTH  TO  Willed  I 
HE  WENT  TO  PROTECT  HIS  SECRECY" 

rhe  first  such  ease  is  an  example  ol  what  Viet- 
nam might  have  been  spared  had  not  the  1968 
Paris  peace  talks  been  sabotaged.  In  December 
1968,  during  the  "transition"  period  between  the 
|ohn-on  and  Nixon  administrations,  the  I  'nitcd 
States  military  command  turned  to  what  (  iener- 
al  (  Tcighton  Abrams  termed  "total  war"  against 
the  "infrastruct  ure"  ol  the  \  ietc<  « ig/Nat  ional  Lib- 
eration Front  insurgency  rhe  chief  exhibit  111 
this  campaign  was  ,1  six -month  clearance  ol  the 
province  of  K iet  1  Hoa.  flu  code  nann  lor  the 
-weep  was  I  )peral  it  m  "Speedy  Express." 

Ii  might,  in  some  realm  of  theory,  be  remote- 
ly coiicen  .  1  hie  that  Mich  tactics  could  be  justified 
under  the  international  laws  and  charters  gov- 
erning the  -1  >vereign  rights  of  self-defense.  But  no 
nation  capable  ol  deploying  the  overwhelming 
and  annihilating  force  desi  11  bed  hcl<  »w  w  <  >uld  be 
likely  to  find  itself  on  the  defensive.  .And  11  wi  >uld 
be  least  ol  .ill  likeK  to  lind  11 -el I  on  I  he  deten-i\ e 
on  its  own  soil.  So  the  Nixon- Kissinger  Admin- 
istration was  not,  except  in  one  unusual  sense, 
fighting  for  survival.  The  unusual  sense  in  which 
its  survival  was  at  stake  is  set  out,  yet  again,  111  the 
stark  posthumous  testimony  of  ILK  I  laldeman. 
From  In-  roosi  .11  Nixon's  side  he  describes  a 
Kissinger  ian  moment  on  I  >ct  ember  IS,  I l)  i  cv 

k|issinger|  came  in  and  the  discussion  covered  sonic 

I .  1  1  he  L'ei  lei .  1 1  thinking  ahoui  \  let  nam  and  1  lie  I  '- 
hi»  pe.ne  plan  foi  next  year,  whit  li  K  lal<  1  lokl  me 
Ik  Joe-  not  lavoi  I  le  ihinks  1I1. 11  any  pulloul  next 
ve  n  wot  1  Id  he  ,1  serious  mistake  hecause  the  ail  verse 

I I  I  ion  to  II  i  oil  Id  -el  II  i  Wt  II  heloiV  1 1  le  '7  J  cll'l 

I I.  his  I  le  la  vols,  insie.nl,  a  coin  inueil  winding  il< 'wn 
.in,  I  1 1  n  il  i  pulloul  right  at  the  I. ill  >  'I  72  so  that  il 
an\  kiJ  results  li  ilk  u  lliev  u  ill  K  lot 1  late  to  allet  I 
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I  )ne  could  hardly  wish  for  it  to  be  mt  ire  plain- 
ly pul  than  that.  (And  put,  furthermore,  by  one 
i  >!  Nixi  in's  i.  hiei  pari  isans  with  n<  i  wish  to  discredit 
the  re-election.)  Bui  in  point  oi  fact,  Kissinger 
himself  admits  to  almost  as  much  in  his  <  iwn  first 
\  i  ilume  i  'I  menu  »irs,  1  he  White  I  louse  Years.  The 
c<  mtext  is  ,1  meeting  w  ith  I  ieneral  de  t  iaulle,  in 
which  the  old  warrior  demanded  to  know  by 
what  right  the  Nixon  Administration  subjected 
Indochina  to  devastating  bombardment.  In  his 
own  account,  Kissinger  replies  that  "a  sudden 
withdrawal  might  give  us  ;i  credibility  problem." 
(When  asked  "where.'"  Kissinger  hazily  proposed 
the  Middle  East . )  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  future  flatterer  ol  Brezhnev  and  Mao 
was  in  no  real  position  to  claim  that  he  made 
war  in  Indochina  to  thwart  either.  He  certainly 
did  in  'i  J, ire  try  such  .1  callow  excuse  on  ( lharles 

We  were  not  meant  to  know  that 
the  u.s.  was  in  vietnam  as  early 
as  1959  or  as  late  as  1975 

de  C  iaulle.  And  indeed,  the  proponent  of  secret 
ile. ils  with  China  was  m  no  very  strong  position 
to  e l.i  1111  that  he  was  combating  Stalinism  in  gen- 
eral. No,  it  all  came  down  to  "credibility"  and  to 
the  saving  of  face.  It  is  known  that  20,763  Amer- 
ican, 109,230  South  Vietnamese,  and  496,260 
North  Vietnamese  servicemen  lost  their  lives  in 
Indochina  between  the  day  that  Nixon  and 
Kissinger  took  office  and  the  day  in  1973  that 
they  withdrew  American  n  >rces  and  accepted  the 
lc igic  i >f  1 968.  Must  the  families  of  these  victims 
confront  the  t  ie  1  that  the  chief  "faces"  at  11T 
were  those  of  Nixon  and  Kissinger? 

Thus  the  colloquially  tit  led  "Christmas  bomb- 
ing" of  Ni  >rth  Vietnam,  continued  after  that  elec  - 
tion  had  been  won,  must  be  counted  as  a  war 
crime  by  any  standard.  The  bombing  w  as  not  con- 
ducted for  anything  that  could  be  described  as 
"mililarv  reasons"  but  (or  twofold  political  ones. 
I  he  first  of  these  w  as  d<  imestic:  a  sin  iw  <  it  st  rength 
to  extremists  111  (  !<  ingress  and  a  means ,  if  putting 
the  I  )emocratic  Party  on  the  defensive.  The  sec- 
ond was  to  persuade  South  Vietnamese  leaders 
such  as  President  Fhieu — whos^  intransigence 
bad  been  encouraged  by  Kissinger  in  the  lust 
place — that  their  objections  to  American  with- 
drawal were  too  nervous.  This,  again,  was  the 
mortgage  on  the  initial  secret  payment  of  1968. 

\Y  hen  the  unpreventable  collapse  occurred  in 
(  !amh<  idia  and  Vietnam,  in  April  and  May  1975, 
the  1  oM  was  11  (finitely  higher  1  ban  it  w< mid  have 
been  sev  en  years  pre  v  iously.  These  locust  years 
ended  as  the}  bad  begun — with  a  display  of  brava- 
do and  deceit,  t  )n  May  12,  1975,  in  the  immedi- 
ate aftermath  ol  the  Khmer  Rouge  seizure  of  pow- 


er, Cambodian  gunboats  detained  an  American 
merchant  v  essel  named  the  Mayaguez.  The  ship 
was  stopped  in  international  waters  claimed  by 
Cambodia  and  then  taken  to  the  Cambodian  is- 
land of  Koh  Tang.  In  spite  of  reports  that  the 
crew  had  been  released,  Kissinger  pressed  for  an 
immediate  face-saving  and  "credibility-enhanc- 
ing strike.  1  le  persuaded  President  C  ieralcl  Ford,  the 
untiied  and  undistinguished  successor  to  his  de- 
posed former  boss,  to  send  in  the  Marines  and 
the  Air  Force.  Out  of  a  Marine  force  of  I  10,  18 
were  killed  and  50  were  wounded.  Twenty-three 
Air  f  orce  men  died  in  a  crash.  The  United  Stales 
used  a  15,000-ton  bomb  on  the  island,  the  most 
powerful  nonnuclear  device  that  it  possessed.  No- 
body has  the  figures  for  Cambodian  deaths.  The 
casualties  were  pointless,  because  the  ship's  com- 
pany of  the  Mayaguez  were  nowhere  on  KohTang, 
having  been  released  some  hours  earlier.  A  sub- 
sequent congressional  inquiry  found  that  Kissinger 
could  have  known  of  this  by  listening  to  Cam- 
bodian broadcasting  or  by  paying  attention  to  a 
third-party  government  that  had  been  negotiat- 
ing a  deal  for  the  restitution  of  the  crew  and  the 
ship.  It  was  nor  as  it  any  Cambodians  doubted,  by 
that  month  of  1975,  the  willingness  of  the  U.S. 
government  to  employ  deadly  force. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  there  is  a  famous  and 
hallowed  memorial  to  the  American  dead  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  Know  n  as  the  "Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial,"  n  bears  a  name  that  is  slightly  mis- 
leading. I  was  present  for  the  extremely  affecting 
moment  of  its  dedication  in  1982  and  noticed 
that  the  list  of  nearly  60,000  names  is  incised  in 
the  wall  not  by  alphabet  but  by  date.  The  first 
lew  names  appear  in  P'S°  and  the  last  few  in 
1975.  The  more  historically  minded  visitors  can 
sometimes  he  beard  to  say  that  they  didn't  know 
the  United  States  was  engaged  in  Vietnam  as  ear- 
ly or  as  late  as  that.  Nor  was  the  public  supposed 
to  know  .  The  first  names  are  of  the  covert  oper- 
atives, sent  in  by  Colonel  Edward  Lansdale  with- 
out congressional  approval  to  support  French  colo- 
nialism. The  last  names  are  of  those  thrown  away 
in  the  Mayaguez  fiasco.  It  took  I  lenry  Kissinger  to 
ensure  that  a  war  of  atrocity,  which  he  had  helped 
to  prolong,  should  end  as  furtively  and  ignomin- 
n lusly  .is  it  had  begun. 

A  SAMPLE  OF  CASES: 
KISSINGER'S  WAR  CRIMES 
IN  INDOCHINA 

Some  statements  are  too  blunt  for  everyday, 
consensual  discourse.  In  national  "debate," 
11  is  the  smoother  pebbles  that  are  cus- 
tomarily gathered  from  the  stream  and  used 
as  projectiles.  They  leave  less  of  a  scar,  even  when 
they  hit.  Occasionally,  however,  a  single  hard- 
edged  remark  will  inflict  a  deep  and  jagged  wound, 
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a  gash  so  ugly  thai  il  nuisi  he  caiiteri:cd  ;ii  onu 
In  |anuar>  1U7I  there  was  .1  considered  stare 
ment  from  ( ieneral  Telford  Taylor,  who  had  been 
chiefU.S.  prosecuting  counsel  ;ii  the  Nuremberg 
trials.  Reviewing  the  legal  and  moral  basis  oi 
those  hearings,  and  also  the  Tokyo  trials  ol  Japan- 
ese war  criminals  and  the  Manila  trial  ol  Empei 
or  I  lirohito's  chief  militarist,  General  Yamashita 
Tomoyuki,  Taylor  said  thai  ii  the  standard  ol 
Nuremberg  and  Manila 
were  applied  evenly,  and 
applied  to  the  Amerit  an 
statesmen  and  bureaucrats 

who  designed  the  war  in 

Viol  nam,  then  "1  here 

would  be  a  very  strong 

possibility  thai  they  would 

come  to  the  same  end 

[Yamashita]  did."  h  is  not 

every  day  that  a  senior 

American  soldier  and  ju- 
rist delivers  the  opinion 

thai  a  large  portion  1  'I  his 

country's  political  class 

sh<  mid  pr<  ibably  be  In >< >d- 

eci  and  blindfolded  and 

dropped  through  a  trap- 
door on  the  end  ol  a  rope. 
In  his  be n ik  Nuremberg 

ami  Vietnam  ,  C  ieneral 

Taylor  also  antic  ipated 

one  ol  the  possible  ob- 
jections 10  tins  legal  and 
moral  conclusion.  It 
might  be  argued  lor  the 
defense,  he  said,  1  hat 
those  arraigned  did  not 

really  know  w  hat  they  were  doing;  in  other  w  ords, 
thai  they  had  achieved  the  foulest  results  but 
from  the  highest  and  most  innocent  motives. 
The  notion  of  Indochina  as  some  I  lean  of  I  >m  /<- 
ness  "quagmire"  ol  ignoranl  armies  has  keen  sed- 
ulously propagated,  then  and  since,  in  order  to 
make  such  a  euphemism  appear  plausible  !  a\ 
lor  had  no  patience  with  such  a  \  iew  American 
military  and  intelligence  and  economic  and  po 
litical  teams  had  keen  in  Vietnam,  he  wrote,  tor 
much  too  long  to  attribute  anything  the\  did 
"to  lack  ot  information."  It  might  have  been  po' 
sihle  for  soldiers  and  diplomats  to  pose  as  mm  - 
cents  until  the  middle  ol  the  l%0s,  but  alter 
that  time,  and  especially  after  the  M\  1  ai  1 
sacre  of  March  16,  1968,  when  serving  vi  leran* 
reported  major  atroc  ities  to  then  superior  o 
nobody  could  reasonably  claim  to  have  been  u< 
informed,  and  of  those  who  could,  the  1 
lievahle  would  he  those  who— tar  fn  m  il 
fusion  of  battle — read  and  discussed  and  aj 
the  panoptic  reports  of  the  wai  thai  wei 
ered  to  Washington. 


(  Ieneral  1  aylor's  buok  was  being  written  while 
many  ol  the  mosi  reprehensible  events  ol  the  In 
dm  bin  1  wai  w ere  still  taking  plact  ,  01  still  lo 
eome  I  le  was  unaware  ol  the  inlensit\  and  ex 
teni  ol.  I01  example,  the  bombing  ol  Laos  and 
(  iambodia.  Enough  was  known  aboul  the  «  onducl 
o|  the  war,  however,  and  aboul  the  existii  g  m  1 
nix  ol  legal  and  criminal  responsibility  an  him 
to  arrive  al  some  indisputable  conclusions   1  he 


hrstofthese  concerned  the  particular  obligation  == 


the  I  Inited  States  to  be  aw  are  ol,  and  to  respect,  J 
the  Nuremberg  princ  iple 
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Military,  courts  and  commissions  have  cusioinaiih 
rendereJ  then  judgments  stark  and  unsupported  h\ 
,.|  m„, us  m\  ing  the  reasons  I01  iheii  dec  isions.  The 
Nuremberg  and  Tokyo  judgments,  in  contrast,  were 
,,||  h,sed  on  extensive  opinions  detailing  the  e\  I 
J,.,Ue  and  analyring  the  tactual  and  legal  issues,  in 
,he  lashionol  appellate  inbunals  generally.  Need 
k-ssiosa^  1  lu  x  wercnoi  ot  unilonn quality,  and  ol 
,,n  reflected  the  logical  s|v*tcomingsol  compromise, 
ilu  marks  ot  w  hich  commonly  mar  the  opinions  ol 
mull  i -member  inbunab  IVil  ike  process  was  />„, 
(ewmwl  in  .1  was  seldom  achieved  in  military  conns, 
,,nd  ihe  records  and  judgments  in  ihes<  (rials  pro 
eiJed  <  much  needed  foundation  toi  .1  corpus  ol 
|U,l"e-made  iniernalional  penal  law.  The  results  ol 
ilu'tn  lb  commended  themselves  lo  ike  newly 
;  ,nm-d  United  Nations,  and  on  IVi   II,  I^Mo,  the 
l  „  IU.,.,|  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  affirming 
,|K.  1 ,, Hu  iplesol  iniernalional  law  recognired  k\  ike 
1  ,.,  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal  and  die  judg 
!i,    |"nl  anal  " 
I  i,,Wv\ei  In-ioo  may  ullimateh  assess  ihe  wisdom 
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hi  unw  isdt  mi  of  the  war  ci  imes  trials,  one  thing  is  in- 
disputable: A I  their  conclusion,  the  I  Inited  States 
t  lovernnicni  stood  legally,  politically  and  morally 
i  omniirted  to  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  char- 
lei^  and  judgments  of  the  tribunals.  Fl  ic  1  'resident 
ut  the  United  States,  on  the  rec  i  mmiendatii  ms  of  1 1  te 
I  Vpari  incuts  of  State,  War  and  (ustice,  appn  ived  the 
war  crimes  programs.  rhirty  or  more  American 
judges,  drawn  from  the  appellate  benches  of  the 
si. lies  liinn  Massachusetts  iii  Oregon,  and  Min- 
nesi ita  i<  >  l  !ei  irgia,  conduc  ted  i lie  later  Nuremhei g 
trials  and  wrote  i he  opinions.  General  Douglas 
M.k  Arthur,  undei  authority  ol  the  Far  Eastern  ( 'onv 
inissiiin,  established  the  Tokyo  tribunal  and  mn- 
firmed  i he  sentences  n  inipi ised,  .in J  n  was  under  Ins 
authority  is  i lie  highest  American  military  i ifiicer  in 
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the  Fai  East  thai  the  Yamash ita  and  other  such  pro- 
i  eedings  w  ere  held.  1  he  I  Inited  States  deleg.it  i<  >n 
in  the  I  Inited  Nations  presented  the  resolution  by 
vvhii  h  the  (  ieneral  Assembly  endorsed  the  Nurem- 
berg print  iples. 

Thus  the  integrity  <>t  the  nation  is  staked  mi 
those  principles,  and  today  the  question  is  how  they 
apply  in  mn  conduct  i il  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
whether  the  United  States  G<  ivernmeni  is  prepared 
to  face  the  consequences  of  t hen  application. 

Facing  and  cogitating  these  consequences  linn 
ell,  (.  ieneral  Faylm  took  issue  with  another  Unit- 
■d  States  officer,  t  iolonel  William  (  lorson,  w  ho 
tad  written  thai 

"|r|egardless  of  the  outcome  of ...  the  My  Lai  courts- 
martial  and  other  legal  actions,  the  poini  remains  thai 
American  judgment  .is  in  i he  effet  five  pr< isec  ution 
•  ■I  the  war  was  faulty  from  beginning  in  end  and 
thai  the  at  roc  ities,  alleged  or  otherwise,  are  a  result 
i  it  .i  failure  "I  judgment ,  noi  criminal  behavior." 

In  i  Ins  T.i\  K  ir  ivspi  inded: 

(  'olonel  Corson  overlooks,  I  fear,  ih.it  negligeni 
In  miii  ide  is  generally  a  c  rune  i  >t  bad  judgmeni  rather 

r 

caus 


than  e\  il  intent-  Perhaps  he  is  righl  in  the  strictly 
s.il  sense  thai  il  there  had  been  iin  failure 


judgment,  the  occasion  for  criminal  conduct  w<  mid 
in 1 1  nave  arisen.  The  ( iermans  in  i iccupied  Eun ipe 
made  gr<  iss  ern  irs  i  >1  judgmeni  whk  1 1  no  doubt  e  re- 
ated  the  conditions  in  which  the  slaughter  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Klissura  [a  Greek  village  annihilated 
during  the  Occupation]  oc curred,  bin  that  did  nut 
make  the  killings  any  the  less  criminal. 

Referring  this  question  to  the  chain  of  inm- 
matul  in  the  held,  ( ieneral  Taylor  noted  furl  her 
iliat  the  senior  officer  corps  had  been 

more  or  less  constantly  in  Vietnam,  and  splendid- 
ly equipped  with  helicopters  and  other  aircraft, 
which  gave  them  a  degree  of  mobility  unprece- 
dented m  earlier  wars,  and  consequently  endowed 
them  wiih  every  opportunity  to  keep  the  course  of 
the  fighting  and  lis  consequences  under  close  and 
constant  observation.  Communications  were  gen- 
erally rapid  and  effic  ient,  so  that  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation and  unlets  was  unimpeded. 

These  circumstances  are  in  sharp  contrast  to 
those  that  confronted  General  Yamashita  in  1^44 
and  1945,  w  ith  Ins  troops  reeling  hack  in  disarray  be- 
fore the  oncoming  American  military  powerhouse, 
km  failure  in  control  his  forces  so  as  to  prevent  the 
atrocities  they  committed,  Bug  Gens.  Egbert  F. 
Bullene  and  M<  irris  1  landwerk  and  Maj.  C  iens.  |.nncs 
A.  Fester,  Fen  Donovan  and  Russel  IV  Reynolds 
found  him  guilty  t >t  \  ii  ilating  the  laws  i  'I  war  and  sen- 
tenced him  to  death  by  hanging. 

Nor  did  (  ieneral  Tayk  >r  >  unit  the  crucial  link  be- 
tween the  military  command  and  its  political  su- 
pervision; again  a  much  closer  and  more  imme- 
diate relationship  in  the  American- Vietnamese 
instance  than  in  the  Japanese-Filipino  one,  as  the 
regular  contact  between,  say,  C  ieneral  t  Teighton 
Abrams  and  Henry  Kissinger  makes  clear: 

I  F  w  much  the  President  and  his  cli  isc  advisers  in 
the  Whin  House,  Pentagon  and  Foggy  Bottom 
knew  about  the  volume  and  cause  ot  c  ivilian  casu- 
alties  m  Vietnam,  and  the  physical  devastation  ol 
the  countryside,  is  speculative.  Something  was 
known,  lor  the  late  John  McNaughton  (then  As- 
sisiani  Secretary  ol  Defense)  returned  from  the 
While  House  one  day  in  1967  with  the  message 
that  "We  seem  to  he  proceeding  on  the  assump- 
tion 1 1 ia i  i  he  way  ti  i  eradicate  the  Vietcong  is  to  de- 
stn  >\  all  the  village  structures,  defoliate  all  the  jun- 
gles, and  then  cover  the  entire  surface  of  South 
Viet  nam  with  asphall  " 

This  was  noticed  (by  Townsend  1  loupes,  a  po- 
litical antagonist  of  (  ieneral  Taylor's)  before  that 
metaphor  had  been  extended  into  two  new  coun- 
tries, Faos  and  (  'ambodia,  without  a  declaration 
ot  war,  a  notification  to  Congress,  or  a  warning 
to  civilians  to  evacuate.  Rut  Taylor  anticipated 
the  Kissinger  case  in  many  ways  w  hen  he  recalled 
the  trial  ol  (he  Japanese  statesman  Koki  Hirota, 

who  served  briefly  as  Prune  Minister  and  tor  sever- 
al wars  as  Foreign  Minister  between  1933  and  May, 
1938,  after  w  hich  he  held  no  office  whatever.  The 
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so-called  "rape  of  Nanking"  by  lapanese  forces  ov. 
curred  during  the  winter  ol  I l'  > ,   v\  when  I  I  i  1 1  >t .  i 
was  h  ireign  Minister.  I  Ipon  receiving  early  reports 
of  the  atrocities,  he  demanded  and  received  assiu 
ances  from  the  Wai  Ministry  thai  they  would  he 
stopped.  Rnl  1 1 u  \  continued,  and  the  lokyo  ni- 
hunal  found  I  I i rota  gi  li  li  \  because  he  was  "derelu  i 
in  his  eluty  in  not  insisting  before  the  (  ahinel  thai 
immediate  action  he  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the 
it 1 1  n.  it ies,"  ,ind  "was  conteni  to  reh  1  'i '  assurances 
whi<  li  lie  knew  were  not  being  implemented  "  I  )n 
tins  l\is|s,  coupled  with  Ins  conviction  on  the  ay 
gressivc  war  charge,  Hi  rota  was  sentenced  to  he 
handed. 

J  u  Melvin  Laird,  a.s  secretary  of  defense  during 
the  first  Nixon  Administrate  in,  was  queasy  em  nigh 
aboul  the  early  bombings  of  (  lamhodia,  and  du- 
bious enough  ah  ml  the  legality  or  prudence  i  >l  tin 
intervention,  to  send  a  menu*  to  the  |oint  -  ihiefs 
of  Staff,  asking,  "Are  ste-ps  being  taken,  on  .1  con- 
tinuing basis,  in  minimize  the  risk  "I  striking  (  Cam- 
bodian pei »ple  and  struc  tures ?  It  so,  whai  are  the 
steps'  Ate  we  reasonably  sure  such  steps  are  ef- 
fective?" No  evidence  has  surfaced  thai  I  lenry 
Kissinger,  as  national  security  .iJyiset  or  secrc- 
I  tary  of  state,  ever  sought  even  such  modest  as- 
!  surances.  Indeed,  there  is  much  evidence  of  his  de- 
ceiving Congress  as  to  the  Hue  extent  In  which 
siieh  assurances  as  were  1  ittered  were  deliberately 
false.  Others  involved— such  as  Roberl  McNa- 
mara;  MeC  let  'rue  Bundy,  national  see  urity  advis- 
er  to  both  Kennedy  and  |ohnson;  and  William 
(.  \  ilby — have  since  1  iftered  variel  ies  1  ■!  ap«  >l.  >gy  <  >r 
c<  nil  rtt  ion  or  ai  leasi  explanation.  1  lenry  Kissinger, 
never.  C  ieneral  Tayloi  dese  ribed  the  prai  t ice  of  air 
strikes  against  hamlets  suspected  of  "harboring" 
\  ietnamese  guerrillas  as  "flagrant  violations  « >f 
the  C  leneva  ( Convention  on  (  i\  ilian  Protection, 
which  pn  ihibits  'collective  penalties,'  and  'reprisals 
against  pn  itected  pers<  ms,'  and  equally  in  \  i«  >lal  ii  >n 
of  the  Rule's  ,i|  Land  Warfare."  I  le  was  writing  be- 
fore this  atroc  i<  his  precedent  had  keen  extended 
to  reprisal  raids  thai  treated  two  whole-  coun- 
tries — Laos  and  C  'ambodia-  as  it  they  were  dis- 
p< isable  hamlets. 

For  Henry  Kissinger,  no  great  believer  in  the 
boastful  elaiius  ot  the  war  makers  in  the  fust 
place,  a  special  degree  ot  responsibility  attai  lies 
Not  only  did  he-  have  good  reason  to  know  1h.1t 
held  commanders  were  exaggerating  successes 
anel  claiming  all  dead  b<  idie-s  as  enemy  si  ildiers  - 
a  commonplace  piece  <»t  knovvleelge  after  the 
Spring  ot  1968 — but  he  also  knew  thai  the  issue 
ot  the  war  had  been  set t led  politically  and  diplo- 
matically ,  tor  all  intents  ;md  purp< >ses,  before  hi 
became  national  se-eurity  ad\'iser.  Thus  he  had  to 
know  that  every  additional  e .i-it.ilt x .  on  eiihei 
side,  w  as  not  1  ust  a  death  but  an  avoidable  deal h 
With  this  knowledge,  and  with  a  strong  m  1 
the  domestic  and  personal  political  prof   -  he 


urged  1 1  u  expansion  1  it  the  wai  ml o  1  wo  neutral 
Countries    violating  international  law  wink 
persisting  in  a  brcathtakingly  high  level  ol  it  1 1 1 
t ion  in  \  h  i  11,1111  iise-lf 

1""^  rom  a  huge  menu  of  possible  examples.  I 
A  ha\  e  chosen  cases  thai  involvi  Kis  iul'  i 
1  directly  anel  in  which  I  have  my>  ii  been 
able  to  interview  surviving  witnesses  Die 
first ,  as  1 1  ireshadi  >w  ed  above,  is  Operation  "Speedy 
Express": 

My  friend  and  colleague  Kev  in  Buckley  ,  then 
.1  nuu  h  admired  1  >  in  cspondent  and  Saigi  n  1  bureau 
chief  tor  Ncivsxvcck,  became  interested  111  the 
"pacification"  campaign  thai  bore  this  bree:y 
code  name.  I  )esigned  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
|ohnson- Humphrey  Administration,  il  was  pui  in- 
to full  efteel  in  the  firsi  six  months  of  I  969,  w  hen 
Henry  Kissinger  had  assumed  much  authority 
over  the  coneluci  ol  the  war  The  object ive  was 
the  American  disciplining,  on  hel  lalf  of  the  Thieu 
government,  of  the  turbulent  Mekong  Delta 
pro\  nice  of  Kien  I  loa. 

On  I anuary  22,  I96S,  Roberl  McNamara  had 
told  the  Senate  that  "no  regulai  North  Viet- 
namese units"  were  deployed  in  the  I  Vita,  an  J  no 
military  intelligence  documents  nave  surfaced  to 

Kissinger  had  to  know  that 
every  casualty  in  indochina 
after  1968  was  avoidable 

undermine  hist  laim,  so  ih.it  the  1  leaiising  ot  the 
are-. 1  cannot  be  understi  m  >d  as  part  <  >l  the  general 
argument  ab  ml  resisl  ing  I  lam  ii's  unsleeping  will 
io  eonqi lest .  1  he  announced  purpi  »se  of  the  Ninth 
Division's  sweep,  indeed,  was  to  redeem  in. my 
thousands  ot  villagers  from  political  control  by  the 
Nation. il  Liberation  From  (NLF),  or  "Vietcong" 
(VC).  As  Buckley  found,  and  as  his  magazine, 
.VcuMuvk,  p. 1111. illy  disclosed  ai  the  rather  late 
dale  of  lune  ll>,  1972, 

All  1  lie  e\  kK  ik  e  I  -jail lered  pointed  to  .1  ileal 
conclusion:  .1  staggering  in  11  nix  1  ol  noncoinbatani 
civilians— perhaps  as  many  ,is  5,000  according  to  one 
official  were  killed  by  U.S.  tirepowei  lo  "pacify" 
Kien  Hoa.  The.  leal  h  lull  there  made  the  My  I  ai 
massai  1  e  I,  »  ik  1  rifling  hv  Ci  impai  ison. . . 

"I  he  Ninth  1  >i\  in. m  pill  .ill  il  hail  nil"  the  opei 
. ii  1.  in  high  1  thousand  infantrymen  scoured  the  hea\ 
ih  populatixl  countryside,  hm  coniaci  with  the  cm 
■  i\e  enemy  was  rare  I  bus,  in  its  pursuit  ol 
p.  u  1  Ik  :  it  ion ,  1  he  division  relied  heavily  mi  11  s  50  a  r 
1  die! y  pieces,  50  helicopters  (many  armed  with  rock 
els  ,ind  mini-guns)  and  I  he  deadly  supporl  lei  it  In  tin 
\iiboice  There  were  l,$NI  tactical  air  strikes  h\ 
tighiei  boiuhers  during  "Speedy  hxprcss." 

I  \   ih  is  1  iul  business  and  business  is  good,"  was 
1 1 1,  slogan  panned  on  one  helicoptei  unit's  quarters 
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during  thi  i  >perai  ion.  And  m>  n  was.  (.  Cumulative  si . i- 
iisiics  ini  "Speedy  Express"  show  thai  10,899  "en- 
emy" were  killed.  In  the  month  "I  March  alone, 
"o\  ei  5,000  enemy  tr< k ips  were  killed  .  ..which  is  the 
largest  monthly  total  for  any  American  division  in 
the  \  ietnam  War,"  said  the  division's  official 
magazine.  When  .iskeJ  to  accouni  for  the  enor- 
n  ii  >us  hody  counts,  a  divisii  in  seni<  >r  < ifficer  explained 
thai  helicopter  gun  crews  often  caught  unarmed 
"enemy"  in  i  ipen  fields.  . . . 

There  is  overwhelming  evidence  thai  virtually  all 
the  Viel  Cong  were  well  armed.  Simple  civilians 
were,  of  i  muse,  not  armed.  And  the  enormous  dis- 
i  rep.iiK\  between  the  hody  count  1 1  1 ,000]  and  the 
number  "I  captured  weapons  |74^|  is  hard  to  ex- 

The  charge  of  knowingly  killing 
civilians  leads  straight  to  the 
dock  at  nuremberg  or  the  haglje 

plain — except  by  the  conclusion  that  mam  victims 
w  ere  unarmed  innocent  c  ivilians. . . . 

The  people  who  siill  live  in  pacified  Kien  I  loa  .ill 
have  vivid  recollections  ot  the  devastation  thai 
American  firepower  brought  to  their  lives  in  early 

1969.  Virtually  every  person  to  whom  I  spoke  had 
suffered  in  some  way.  "There  were  5,000  people  in 
our  village  before  1969,  but  there  were  none  in 

1 970,  "  i  me  village  eldei  told  me.  "The  Americans 
destroyed  every  house  with  artillery,  air  strikes,  or 
by  burning  them  dow  n  with  cigarette  lighters.  About 
100  people  were  killed  by  bombing,  others  were 
wounded  and  others  became  refugees.  Main  were 
i. hildren  killed  by  concussion  from  the  bombs  which 
theii  small  bodies  could  not  withstand,  even  it  they 
wen-  hiding  underground." 

(  >thei  offu  1. 1 Is,  including  the  village  police  chief, 
corroborated  the  man's  testimony.  I  could  not,  ol 
ionise,  reach  every  village.  Bui  in  each  of  the  many 
places  where  I  went,  the  testimony  was  the  same:  100 
killed  here,  200  killed  there. 

( )ther  notes  by  Buckley  and  his  friend  and  col- 
laborator Alex  Shimkin  (a  worker  for  Interna- 
tional \  oh  in  i  ai  v  Services  who  was  later  k  il  led  in 
the  war)  discovered  the  same  ev  idence  in  hospi- 
tal statistics.  In  March  1969,  the  hospital  at  Ben 
Tie  reported  H3  patients  injured  by  "friendly" 
fire  and  25  hy  "the  enemy,"  an  astonishing  statis- 
tic for  a  government  facility  to  record  in  a  guer- 
rilla war  in  which  suspec  ted  membership  in  the  Vi- 
etcong  could  mean  death.  And  Buckley  's  own 
t,  it.it  i<  hi  It  H  his  magazine — ot  "perhaps  as  many  as 
5,000"  deaths  among  civilians  in  this  one  sweep — 
is  an  almost  deliberate  understatement  of  what  he- 
was  told  by  a  I  Inited  States  official,  who  actually 
said  thai  "ai  Icasi  5,000"  of  the  dead  "were  w  hat 
we  refer  to  as  non-combatants" — a  not  too  ex- 
acting distinction,  as  w  e  have  already  seen,  and  as 
was  h,  then  well  understood.  |/ut/as  mine.] 

Well  understood,  that  is  to  saw  not  pist  by 


those  who  opposed  the  war  but  by  those  who 
were  c i  inducting  it.  As  < >ne  American  official  put 
it  to  Buckley, 

"The  actions  of  the  Ninth  Division  in  inflicting 
civilian  casualties  were  worse  [than  My  Lat|.  The 
sum  total  of  what  the  9th  did  was  i  iverwhelming.  In 
sum,  the  lu  irri  >r  was  w<  irse  than  My  Lai.  Bui  with  the 
9th,  the  civilian  casualties  came  in  dribbles  and 
were  pieced  out  over  a  long  time.  And  most  of  them 
were  inflicted  from  the  air  and  at  night.  Also,  they 
were  sanctioned  by  the  command's  insistence  on 
high  body-counts. ...  The  result  w  as  an  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  unit's  command  p< ilicy." 

The  earlier  sweep  that  had  mopped  up  My 
Lai — during  Operation  "Wheeler  Wallawa" — 
had  also  at  the  tune  counted  all  ct  apses  as  tin  >sc 
i  >l  enemy  soldiers,  ine  hiding  the  civilian  popula- 
t  i<  in  i  'I  the  village,  wh<  >  were  casually  inc  luded  in 
the  mind-bending  overall  total  of  10,000. 

Confronted  with  this  evidence,  Buckley  and 
Shimkin  abandoned  a  lazy  and  customary  usage 
and  replaced  it,  in  a  cable  to  Newsweek  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  with  a  more  telling  and 
scrupulous  one.  The  problem  was  not  "indis- 
criminate use  ot  firept iwer"  but  "charges  of  quite 
discriminating  use — as  a  matter  of  policy  in  pop- 
ulated areas."  Even  the  former  allegation  is  a 
gross  v  iolation  of  the  Geneva  Convention;  the 
second  charge  leads  straight  to  the  dock  in 
Nuremberg  or  The  I  lague. 

Since  General  Creighton  Abrams  publicly 
praised  the  Ninth  1  )ivisii in  d  >r  its  w<  irk,  and  drew 
attention  wherever  and  whenever  he  could  to 
the  tremendous  success  of  Operation  "Speedy 
Express,"  we  can  he  sure  that  the  political  lead- 
ership in  Washington  was  not  unaware.  Indeed, 
the  degree  of  micromanagement  revealed  in 
Kissinger's  memoirs  quite  forbids  the  idea  that 
anything  of  importance  took  place  without  his 
km iwledge  i ir  permissii in. 

Of  nothing  is  this  more  true  than  his  own  in- 
dividual involvemenl  in  the  bombing  and  inva- 
sion ot  neutral  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  Vietnamese  intransigence 
could  be  traced  to  allies  or  resources  external  to 
Vietnam  itself,  or  could  be  overcome  by  tactics 
i  il  mass  destruction,  Kissinger  at  one  point  con- 
templated using  thermonuclear  weapons  to  oblit- 
erate the  pass  through  which  ran  the  railway  link 
from  North  Vietnam  to  China,  and  at  another 
stage  considered  bombing  the  dikes  that  pre- 
vented North  Vietnam's  irrigation  system  from 
flooding  the  country.  Neither  of  these  measures 
(reported  respectively  in  Tad  Szulc's  history  of 
Nixon-era  diplomacy,  The  Illusion  oj  Peace,  and 
by  Kissinger's  former  aide  Roger  Morns)  was  tak- 
en, which  removes  some  potential  war  crimes 
from  our  bill  of  indictment  hut  which  also  gives 
an  indication  of  the  regnant  mentality.  There 
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remained  (  lamhodia  and  Lao.s,  whit  h  suppi  >scd 
1\  u'ik ealcd  « >r  pr<  itected  North  Vietnamese  sup 
ply  lines. 

\s  in  the  cases  postulated  by  Cicncral 
I  elfi  »rd  Taylor,  1 1  lere  is  the  crime  of  ag- 
gressive war  and  then  there  is  the  qucs 
t  ic  m  ol  war  crimes.  In  the  postwar  peri- 
od, or  the  period  governed  hy  the  I  I.N.  C  ihartei 
and  11^  related  and  ino  >rp<  iratetl  conventions,  the 
United  Slater  under  1  )em<  >t  rai  it  and  Repuhlican 
administrations  had  denied  e\-en  ih  en  >sest  allies 
the  right  to  invade  countries  thai  allegedly  gave 
shelter  to  their  antagonists.  Mosi  famously,  Pies 
ident  Eisenhower  exerted  economic  and  diplo- 
matic pressure  .it  a  high  level  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  invasion  "I  Egypt  K  Britain,  France,  and  Is- 
rael in  ( )ctoher  1956.  (The  British  th<  nighl  Egypt 
i. in  president  Uamal  Alxlel  Nasser  should  not 
control  "then"  Sue:  Canal,  the  French  believed 
Nasser  to  he  the  inspiration  and  source  ol  thru 
troubles  in  Algeria,  and  the  Israelis  claimed  that 
he  played  the  same  role  in  fomenting  theit  diffi- 
culties with  the  Palestinians.  1  he  I  mteJ  Slates 
maintained  that  even  it  these  propaganda  fan- 
tasies were  true,  they  would  not  retrospectively  le- 
galize an  invasion  of  Egypt .)  I  Hiring  the  Algerian 
war  ( if  independent  e,  the  I  nited  States  had  also 
repudiated  France's  e  laimed  right  to  attack  a  town 
in  neighboring  I~unisia  that  sueeored  .Algerian 
guerrillas,  and  in  1964,  at  the  I  nited  Nations, 
Ambassador  Adl.u  Stevenson  had  condemned 
the  United  Kingdom  for  attacking  a  town  in 
Yemen  that  allegedly  provided  a  teat  guard  for 
reheh  i iperating  in  its  then  colony  of  Aden. 

All  this  law  and  pret  edent  was  to  be  thn  >wn  ti  • 
the  winds  when  Nixon  and  Kissinger  dec  ided  to 
aggrandize  the  not  ion  of  "hot  pursuit"  acn  >ss  the 
hi  trders  ( >t  hat  is  and  C  iamhodia.  As  NX  ill  run  Shaw- 
cross  reported  in  his  1979  book.  Sldt'.s/lou  .  even 
before  the  actual  territorial  inv  asion  of  (  Cambo- 
dia, tor  example,  and  very  soon  alter  the  acces- 
sion of  Nixon  and  Kissinger  to  power,  a  program 
of  heavy  bombardment  of  the  country  was  pre- 
pared and  executed  in  secret.  One  might  with 
si  ime  rev  ulsion  call  it  a  "menu"  of  bombardment, 
since  the  code  names  for  the  raids  were  "Break- 
fast," "Lunch,"  "Snack,"  "1  )inner,"  and  "1  >csscrt." 
The  raids  w  ere  flown  by  B-52  bombers,  whit,  h,  it 
is  imp.  m  i  ant  to  note,  fly  at  an  altitude  too  high  to 
be  c ibsen  ed  Iron i  the  ground  and  carry  immense 
tonnages  ol  high  explosive;  they  give  no  warning 
ol  approach  and  are  incapable  i  >t  act  mat  \  <  »t  dis 
criminal  ion.  Pet  ween  March  1 969  and  May  PhO. 
},6 ?0  sue h  raids  were  fit  iwn  across  the  C  'ami >od tan 
frontier.  The  bombing  campaign  began  •  11  v  <- 
to  g< i  on — with  hill  know  ledge  of  its  ettcU  on 
civilians  and  flagrant  deceit  by  Mr  Ktssii 
this  precise  respect. 

To  wit,  a  memorandum  prepared  b\  tl 


(  huh  ol  "si  alt  and  sent  to  the  I  V-fcnse  I  >ipartmenl 
and  the  While  I  louse  staled  plainly  that  "some 
t  ambodian  casiialt ies  would  be  sustained  m  tin 
opt  r.il  ion"  and  that  "the  surprise  el  lei  I  ol  at  tack 
e  on  Id  tend  hi  ii  u  i  ease  casualties."  I  he  targel  d|s 
trie  I  foi  "Breakfast"  (Base  Area  55  5  )  was  mhab 
i ted,  explained  i he  n n  i no,  by  about  !  ,640  I  jiii 
hodian  civilians;  "Lunch"  (Base  Aiea  '  A'P  b\ 
I9S  ol  them;  "Snack"  (Base  Area  551  ),  by  5S5; 
"I  'innet "  t  Base  .Area  552  ),  by  770,  and  "I  lessert" 
(Base  Area  550),  by  about  I20(  amhodi  in  peas 
ants,  rhese  oddly  exacl  figures  are  enough  in 
themselves  to  demonstrate  that  Kissingei  musi 
have  beei i  lying  when  he  latet  told  the  Senate  Foi 
eign  Relations  (  lommitlee  that  areas  ol  (  Inmho 
dia  selected  for  bombing  were  "unpopulated." 

As  a  ivsilll  ol  the  expanded  and  intensified 
bombing  campaigns,  it  has  been  officially  esti 
mat  ed  l  hat  as  mam  as  550,000  civilians  in  Laos 


and  (iOO.OOO  in  (.  iambi >dia  Ii >si  then  lives.  (These  taking  cover  from 
are  not  the  highest  estimates.)  Figures  foi  refugees  heavy  fighting, 
are  several  multiples  ol  ihat.  In  addition,  the 
w  idespread.  use  of  (ox it  chemical  defoliants  c  re- 
ared a  massive  health  crisis  that  naturally  lell 
mosi  heavily  on  children,  nursing  mothers,  the 
aged,  and  the  already  infirm.  1  hat  crisis  persists 
t. '  this  day 

Although  this  appalling  w  ar,  and  its  appalling 
consequences,  can  and  should  be  taken  as  ,i 
moral  and  political  crisis  foi  American  institu 
lions,  toi  at  leasl  live  I  nited  States  presidents, 
and  loi  American  society,  there  is  little  difficul 
i\  in  identifying  individual  responsibility  dm 
ni"  ihis,  us  mosi  atrocious  and  indiscriminate 
•>tage  Kit  hard  Nixon,  as  commandei  in  chief, 
be. lis  mIiiui  ne  responsibility  anil  only  narrowly 
escaped  i  congressional  move  to  include  his 
i  n         and  dei  epl  ions  in  I  ndoi  hina  in  the 
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articles  ol  impeachment,  the  promulgation  oi 
which  eventually  compelled  his  resignation.  But 
hi-,  deputy  and  c  losest  adviser,  1  lenry  Kissinger, 
was  sometimes  forced,  and  sometimes  forced 
himself,  into  a  position  of  virtual  c<  ('presidency 
where  Indochina  was  concerned. 

For  example,  in  the  preparations  for  the  inva- 
sii  >n  i  'I  ( !amhi  idia  in  1 970,  Kissinger  was  caught 
I  iet ween  the  views  or  his  staff —  several  of  wh<  >m 
resigned  in  protest  when  flu-  invasion  began — and 
his  need  to  | ile, ise  Ins  president.  I  lis  president  lis 
tened  mi  >re  ti  >  his  i  w< >  c  riminal  assi  iciate: — |ohn 
Mitchell  and  Behe  Rehozo — than  he  did  to  his 
secretaries  of  state  and  defense,  William  Rogers 
and  Melvin  Laird,  both  of  whom  were  highly 
skeptical  about  widening  the  war.  On  one  espe- 
cially charming  occasion,  Nixon  telephoned 
Kissinger,  while  drunk,  to  discuss  the  invasion 

plans.  He  then  put 
Behe  Reh< coon  the 
line.  "The  President 
wants  y<  hi  to  k i  u  >w 
it  this  doesn't  w<  irk, 
I  lenry,  it's  yi  iui  ass." 
"Ain't  that  right, 
Bebe?"  slurred  the 
ci  immander  in  chief. 
(The  conversation 
was  me  mitored  and 
transcribed  by  one 
of  Kissinger's  si  ><  >n- 
to-resign  staffers, 
William  Waits.)  I, 
could  be  said  thai 
in  ilus  instance  the 
national  security  ad- 
viser w  as  under  c<  »n- 
siderable  pressure; 
nevertheless,  he 
toi  ik  the  side  1 4  the 
pro-invasion  tac- 
tion and.,  according 
to  the  memoirs  of 
General  William 
Westmoreland,  .  ie  1 1 1. 1 1 1  \  lobbied  for  that  inva- 
sion to  gt  i  ahead. 

A  somewhat  harder  picture  is  presented  by 
former  chief  of  st.ift  |  |.  R.  1  laldeinan  in  Ins  I  luirics. 
On  1  )ecember  11,  1970,  he  records: 

1 1 1 1 1!  \  came  up  with  the  i  iced  t(  i  meet  with  the  P  to- 
J.i\  with  A I  1  laig  and  then  tom<  im  iw  with  Laird  and 
Moorer  because  he  has  to  use  rhc  P  to  force  Land 
and  the  military  to  go  ahead  with  the  P's  plans, 
which  the\  wmi'l  earn  out  without  direct  orders. 

In  Ins  W  Kite*  I  louse  Years,  Kissinger  claims  that 
he  usurped  the  customary  chain  of  command 
whereby  1 1  immanders  in  t  he  field  receive,  t  >r  be- 
lieve that  they  tec  eive,  their  orders  from  the  pres- 
ident and  then  the  secretary  of  defense.  1  le  boasts 


that  he,  together  with  Haldeman,  Alexander 
I  laig,  and  (  olonel  Ray  Sitton,  evolved  "both  a 
military  and  a  diplomatic  schedule"  for  the  secret 
b<  imbing  of  Cambodia.  ( )n  b(  >ard  Air  Ft  n  e  e  C  )ne, 
which  was  on  the  tarmac  at  Brussels  airport  on 
February  24,  1969,  he  w  rites,  "we  worked  out  the 
guidelines  for  bombing  of  the  enemy's  sanctuar- 
ies." A  few  w  eeks  later,  I  laldeman's  Diaries  for 
March  1  7  reci  ird: 

I  listorii  day.  KjissingerJ's  "Operation  Breakfast" 
finally  came  oft  at  2:00  PM  our  nine. 

K[issinger)  really  excited,  as  was  P[resident]. 

The'  next  day's  entry: 

K|issinger]'s  "C  )perat  i<  in  Breakfast"  a  great  success. 
I  le  e . i n it-  beaming  in  with  report,  very  productive. 

It  only  got  better.  On  April  11,  B»70,  1  lalde- 
inan reports  that  Nixon,  following  Kissinger  in- 
to a  National  Security  (.  Council  meeting  on  ( lam- 
bodia,  "turned  back  to  me  with  a  big  smile  and 
said,  'K[issinger]'s  really  having  fun  today,  he's 
playing  Bismarck.' " 

The  above  is  an  insult  to  the  Iron  Chancellor. 
When  Kissinger  w  as  finally  exposed  in  Congress 
and  the  press  ft  >r  c<  inducting  unautht  irized  b<  >mb- 
ings,  he  weakly  pleaded  that  the  raids  were  not 
all  that  secret,  really,  because  Prince  Sihanouk  of 
(.  lambodia  had  known  of  them.  He  bad  to  be  re- 
minded that  a  foreign  princeling  cannot  give  per- 
mission to  an  American  bureaucrat  to  violate 
the  United  States  Constitution.  Nor,  for  that 
matter,  can  he  give  permission  to  an  American 
bureaucrat  to  slaughter  large  numbers  of  his  "own" 
c  ivilians.  It's  difficult  to  imagine  Bismarck  cow- 
ering behind  such  a  contemptible  excuse.  (Prince 
Sihanouk,  it  is  worth  remembering,  later  became 
an  abject  puppet  of  the  Khmer  Rouge.) 

Colonel  Sitton,  the  reigning  expert  on  B-52 
tactics  at  the  Joint  ( 'I nets  of  Staff,  began  to  no- 
tice that  by  late  1969  his  own  office  was  being  reg- 
ularly overruled  in  the  matter  ol  selecting  tar- 
gets. "Not  only  was  I  lenry  carefully  screening 
the  raids,"  said  Sitton,  "be  was  reading  the  raw  in- 
telligence" and  fiddling  with  the  mission  pat- 
terns and  bombing  runs.  In  other  departments 
of  Washington  insiderdom,  it  was  also  noticed 
that  Kissinger  was  becoming  a  Stakhanovite  com- 
mitteeman. Aside  fr<  »m  the  crucial  40  Commit- 
tee, which  planned  and  ov  ersaw  all  foreign  covert 
actions,  he  chaired  the  Washington  Special  Ac- 
tion (.  Jroup  ( WSAC  i),  which  dealt  with  breaking 
crises;  the  Verification  Panel,  concerned  with 
arms  control;  the  Vietnam  Special  Studies  Group, 
which  oversaw  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  the 
w  ar;  and  the  1  tefense  Program  Review  C  ,'ommir- 
tee,  which  supervised  the  budget  of  the  Defense 
Department. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  for  him  to  claim  that 
he  was  unaware  of  the  consequences  of  the  bomb- 
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ings  i  it  C  !amhodia  and  Laos;  he  knew  nit  ire  about 
1 1  K  in,  .in J  in  ui«  >re  intimate  dctai I,  than  any  oth 
er  individual.  N>  11  was  he  inipriMined  n  i  .1  cultun 
1  il  c  ibedienc  e  thai  gave  him  no  alternative,  or  no 
rival  arguments.  Several  senior  members  oi  his 
t  iwn  staff,  nil »si  notably  Anthony  Lake  and  Ri  >gcr 
Mi  m  is,  resigned  over  the  invasion  of  1  lamhodia, 
and  more  than  two  hundred  State  Department 
empl<  tyees  signed  .1  pr» »tesi  addressed  in  Sei  retai  \ 
nt  State  Willi. 1111  Rogers.  Indeed,  both  Rogers 
and  Secretary  *>l  1  Vtense  Meh  in  Laird  were  op- 
posed  in  the  secret  bombing  policy,  as  Kissinger 
himself  red  >rds  with  si  >me  disgust  in  his  niemi  iirs. 
Congress  also  was  opposed  in  an  extension  oi 
the  bombing  (once  11  had  agreed  in  become  in 
ti >rmed  1  >t  11 ),  bin  even  after  the  Nixon-Kissinger 
Administration  had  undertaken  on  t  Capitol  1  lill 
nut  to  intensify  the  raids,  there  was  ;i  2  I  percent 
increase  nt  the  bombing  nt  Cambodia  in  the 
months  nt  July  and  August  197  b  Flic  Air  Force 
maps  nt  the  targeted  areas  sin  ivv  them  to  be,  or  to 
have  been,  densely  populated. 

C  iolonel  Sitton  dues  recall,  11  must  be  admit 
ted,  that  Kissinger  requested  the  bombing  avoid 
civilian  casualties.  1  lis  explicit  motive  in  mak- 
ing this  request  was  to  avoid  or  forestall  com- 
plaints from  the  government  of  Prince  Sihanouk, 
but  this  di  ics  ni  1  iin  >re  111  11  sell  1 1 1,111  dc mm 00,1  le- 
thal Kissinger  was  aware  of  tin.'  possibility  nt 
civilian  deaths.  Il  lie  knew  enough  in  know  of 
their  likelihood,  and  was  director  of  the  policy 
that  inflicted  them,  and  neither  enforced  any 
actual  precautii  ins  111  >r  reprimanded  .in\  vii  ilatt  n's, 
then  the  case  against  linn  is  legally  and  morally 
complete. 

s  early  .is  the  tall  of  P)70,  .111  independent 
investigator  named  Fred  Rranfman,  who 
spoke  Lao  and  knew  the  ionium  as  ,1 
civilian  v  olunteer,  had  gone  to  Bangkok 
and  interviewed  |erome  brown,  a  former  target 
ing  officer  for  the  United  States  Lmbass\  m  the 
Laotian  capital  of  Vientiane.  The  man  had  reined 
from  the  Air  Ft  >rc  e  because  of  his  disillusionment 
at  the  futility  of  the  bombing  and  his  consterna- 
tion at  the  damage  done  to  civilians  and  .society. 
The  speed  and  height  of  the  plane-,  he  said, 
meant  that  targets  w  ere  virtually  indistinguishable 
from  the  air.  Pilots  often  chose  villages  as  targets, 
because  they  could  be  more  readily  identified 
than  alleged  Pathet  Lao  guerrillas  hiding  in  the 
jungle.  Branfman,  whom  I  interviewed  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  summer  ot  2000.  went  on  to 
provide  this  and  other  information  to  i  lent 
Kamm  and  Sydney  Schanberg  of  the  Nctt  ) 
Tones  .to  Ted  Ki  ippel  of  ABC,  and  to  manv  oth- 
ers. Under  pressure  from  the  I  Inited  State*  Lm 
bassy,  the  Laotian  authorities  had  Branfin  111 
ported  back  to  the  United  Slates,  which  w 
probably,  from  their  point  of  view,  a  mist  il 


was  able  to  make  a  dramatK  appearance  on  Oipi 
lol  I  lill  on  \|  nl  22,  P'71.  at  a  heating  hell  h\ 
Senatoi  I  J  ward  Kennedy's  subcommittee  on 
refugees  I  lis  antagonist  was  the  State  1  'epart 
nieni's  envoy,  William  Sullivan,  1  lorniei  am 
hassador  to  I  ,10s.  Brant  man  accused  him  in  front 
of  the  cameras  of  helping  to  conceal  evi  kn.  c 
tli. 11  I  . i.iiian  society  was  being  mutilati  i  b\  le 
r«  11  h  his  aei  i.il  hi  imbardmeni . 

Partly  a*  a  consequence,  t  Congressman  Pete 
Mi  (  loske\  ol  C  California  paid  a  v  isii  in  I  ms  and 

I  HE  PR  LSI  PL  NT  WANTS  YOU  TO 
KNOW  lb  THIS  DOESN'T  WORK,  HENRY 
IT'S  YOLJR  ASS."     -BP  PL  RE  BOZO 

acquired  a  copy  nl  an  internal  U.S.  Embassy 
stud\  nt  the  bombing.  I  le  also  prevailed  mi  the 
I  I.S.  Air  ki »rc e  in  furnish  him  with  aerial  pho 
tographs  nt  the  dramatii  damage.  Ambiissailor 
Sullivan  was  so  disturbed  b\  1  hese  pic  1  ures,  si  »nie 
nl  1 1  Kin  taken  111  areas  kiii  >w  n  to  him,  that  his  first 
reaction  was  to  establish  to  his  own  satisfaction 
that  the  raids  bad  occurred  after  be  Lit  lus  post 
in  Vientiane.  (I  le  was  later  to  learn  that,  foi  his 
p. mis,  Ins  own  telephone  was  being  lapped  at 
I  lenry  Kissinger's  instigation,  one  ol  the  main 
such  violations  ol  American  law  that  were  to 
eventuate  in  the  Watergate  tapping-and-hui 
glar\  scandal,  a  scandal  that  Kissinger  was  fur- 
thermi  >rc  to  plead  — in  an  astounding  outburst  ol 
vanity,  deceit,  and  self-deceit—  as  his  own  alibi 
tor  col  1 1  is  ion  111  the  P074  C  Cyprus  crisis.) 

1  laving  done  what  be  could  to  bring  the  Lao 
11, in  nightmare  to  the  attention  ol  those  whose' 
ioiistituiioii.il  job  11  was  to  supervise  such  ques- 
tions, Branfman  w  ent  hack  to  Thailand  and  from 
there  to  Phnom  Penh,  capital  of  (  Cambodia.  I  lav 
ing  gamed  an  ess  to  a  pilot's  radio,  he  tape- 
recorded  the  conversations  between  pilots  on 
bombing  missions  ovei  the  (  Cambodian  interior, 
t  ''n  no  noiMi'ii  did  they  run  any  checks  de- 
signed to  reassure  themselves  and  others  that 
tlicv  weie  not  bombing  civilian  targets,  b  Lad 
been  definitely  asserted,  Lv  named  I  LS.  govern 
ineiii  spokesmen,  thai  such  checks  were  run 
Branfman  handed  the  tapes  to  Sydney  Schan 
berg,  whose  New  York  I  ones  repi  »ri  on  them  was 
printed  |usi  heti  >re  the  Senate  met  to  prohibit  tin 
ther  Mitring  of  (  Cambodia  (the  very  resolution 
that  was  limited  by  Kissingei  the  following 
month). 

from  i  I h  re  Branfman  went  back  to  rhailand 
and  traveled  north  to  Nakhorn  Phanom,  the 
new  headquarters  ol  the  U.S.  Seventh  Ail 
Foi\  e  I  lere,  .1  wai  room  code-named  Blue  Chip 
served  is  the  command  and  control  venter  ol 
r I ic  I  1 11 11  hi ng  1  ampaign  Branfman  was  aide  to 
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pose  .is  ,1  new  recruil  lust  up  from  Saigon  and  ul- 
timately gained  access  to  the  war  room  itself. 
Consoles  and  maps  ;md  screens  plotted  the 
progress  of  the  h  >mhardment.  In  conversation 
with  the  "bombing  officer"  on  duty,  he  asked  if 
pilots  ever  made  contact  before  dropping  then 
enormous  K iads  i  >f  c trdnance.  Oh,  yes,  he  w  as  as- 
sured, they  did.  Were  they  worried  about  hitting 
the  innocent? Oh,  no — merely  concerned  about 
the  whereabouts  of  CIA  "ground  teams"  infil- 
trated into  the  area.  Branfman's  report  on  this, 
which  was  carried  by  lack  Anderson's  syndi- 
cated column,  was  uncontroverted  by  any  offi- 
cial denial. 

One  reason  thai  the  .American  command 
in  Southeast  Asia  finally  ceased  em- 
ploying the  crude  and  horrific  tally  of 
"body  count"  was  that,  as  in  the  rela- 
tively small  hut  specific  case  of  Operation  "Speedy 
Express"  cited  above,  the  figures  began  to  look 
i  imim  his  when  they  were  counted  up.  Si  imetimes, 
totals  of  "enemy"  dead  would  turn  out,  when 
computed,  to  be  suspiciously  larger  than  the  num- 
ber of  c  I. iimed  "enemy"  in  the  held,  ^t  el  the  w  ar 
would  somehow  drag  on,  with  new  quantitative 
goals  being  set  and  enforced.  Thus,  according  to 
the  Pentagi »n,  the  f< >lb iwing  are  the  casualty  fig- 
ures between  the  first  Lyndon  Johnson  bombing 

Kissinger  offhandedly  described 
chile  as  "a  dagger  pointed 
at  the  heart  of  antarctica" 

halt  in  March  1968  and  February  2d,  1972: 
Americans:  3 1 ,205 
South  Vietnamese  regulars:  86,101 
"Enemy":  475,609 
The  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees 
estimated  that  in  the  same  four-year  period,  rather 
more  than  3  million  civilians  were  killed,  m- 
jured,  or  rendered  homeless. 

In  the  s. n ne  fi  mi  -\ear  peril  id,  the  1  'n i ted  States 
dropped  almost  4,500,000  tons  ol  high  explo- 
sive on  Indochina.  (The  Pentagon's  estimated  to- 
tal for  the  amount  dropped  in  the  entire  Second 
World  War  is  2,044,000.)  This  total  does  not 
include  massive  sprayings  of  chemical  defoliants 
and  pest  ic  ides. 

h  is  um  lear  how  we  count  the  murder  or  ab- 
duction of  35,708  Vietnamese  civilians  by  the 
(  TA's  counterguerrilla  "Phi  >enix  pr<  >gram"  during 
the  first  two  and  a  halt  years  of  the  Nixon- 
Kissinger  Administration.  There  may  be  some 
"i  ivcrlap."  There  is  ,ils(  >  s<  >me  i  werlap  with  the  ac- 
tions of  pi evii  ius  administrations  in  all  cases.  Hut 
the  truly  exorbitant  death  tolls  ,|||  occurred  on 
I  lenrv  Kissinger's  watch;  were  known  and  un- 


derstood by  him;  were  concealed  from  Congress, 
the  press,  and  the  public  by  him;  and  were,  when 
questioned,  the  subject  of  political  and  bureau- 
cratic vendettas  ordered  by  him.  They  were  also 
partly  the  outcome  of  a  secretive  and  illegal 
process  m  Washington,  unknown  even  to  most 
Cabinet  members,  of  which  Henry  Kissinger  stood 
to  be,  and  became,  a  prime  beneficiary. 

(  )n  that  closing  point  one  may  once  again 
c  ue  11.  R.  I  laldeman,  w  ho  had  no  further  rea- 
son to  he  and  w  ho  had,  by  the  tune  of  his  writ- 
ing, paid  loi  his  c  runes  by  serving  a  sentence  in 
prison.  I  laldeman  describes  the  moment  in  Flori- 
da when  Kissinger  was  enraged  by  a  New  York 
Times  Story  telling  some  part  of  the  truth  about 
hide  ichina: 

1  lenry  telephoned  J.  Edgar  I  loover  in  Washing- 
ton from  Kcv  Biscayne  on  the  May  morning  the 
Times  story  appeared. 

According  to  f  louver's  memo  of  the  call,  1  len- 
ry said  the  story  used  "secret  information  which 
was  extraordinarily  damaging."  1  lenry  went  on  to 
tell  Hoover  that  he  "wondered  whether  I  could 
make  ;i  major  effort  to  find  out  w  here  that  came 
from ...  and  to  put  whatever  res<  >urces  1  need  to  tmd 
out  who  Jul  this.  I  told  him  1  would  take  care  of  this 
right  aw  ,i\ ." 

Henry  was  no  fool,  of  course.  He  telephoned 
Hoi  iver  a  few  hours  later  to  remind  him  that  the  in- 
vestigation be  1 1; in d led  disc  reel  l\  "so  no  stories  will 
get  out."  Hoiwer  imisi  have  smiled,  but  said  all 
right.  And  b\  hvc  o'clock  lie  was  back  on  the  tele- 
phi  >ne  to  I  lcm\  with  the  report  that  the  Times  re- 
porter "ma^  have  gotten  some  of  Ins  information 
from  the  S<  mtheasl  Asian  desk  of  the  I  )epartment 
of  Defense's  Public  Affairs  Office."  More  specifi- 
cally, I  lot  iver  suggested  the  si  mrce  c  i  mid  be  a  man 
named  Mi  h  i  I  [alperin  (a  Kissinger  staffer)  and  an- 
other man  who  worked  in  the  Systems  Analysis 

Agency  According  to  1  louv  er's  memo,  Kissinger 

"In  iped  I  W( mid  tolk iw  it  up  as  far  as  we  can  take  it 
and  the}  will  destroy  whoever  did  this  it  we  can 
find  him,  no  matter  where  he  is." 

The  last  line  of  that  memo  gives  an  accurate  re- 
flection of  I  lenry's  rage,  as  I  remember  n 

Nevertheless,  Nixon  was  one  hundred  percent  be- 
hind the  wiretaps.  .And  I  was,  too. 

And  so  the  program  started,  inspired  by  I  lenry's 
rage  but  orde  red  by  Nixon,  w  ho  soon  broadened  it 
even  further  to  include  newsmen.  Eventually,  sev- 
enteen people-  were  wiretapped  by  the  FBI  including 
seven  on  Kissinger's  NSC  statl  and  three  on  the 
White  1  louse  staff 

And  thus,  the  birth  of  the  "plumbers"  and  of 
the  ass.mlt  on  American  law  and  democracy  that 
they  inaugurated.  Commenting  on  the  lamen- 
table end  of  this  pn icess,  I  laldeman  w  n  ite  thai  he 
still  believed  that  ex-president  Nixon  (who  was 
then  still  alive)  should  agree  to  the  release  of  the 
remaining  tapes.  But: 

This  nine  my  view  is  apparently  not  shared  by  the 
man  w  ho  was  one  reason  for  the  original  decision 
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to  start  the  taping  process.  I  U  m\  Kissingci  is  de- 
termined i<>  stop  the  tapes  Irom  reaching  t In 
I  Hihlk 

Nixon  made  the  poini  thai  Kissinger  was  really 
the  one  who  had  the  inosi  to  lo.se  from  the  tapes  Ix- 
coming  public.  Henry  appareni  l\  tell  thai  tlie  tapes 
w<  mi IJ  exp<  isc  a  lot  of  tilings  he  had  said  that  would 
he  very  disad\  antagci  his  to  him  puhlu  ly. 

Nixon  s.i id  that  in  making  the  deal  lor  custody 
i ' I  his  1  'residential  papers,  which  was  original ly  • 11 >- 
nounced  after  his  pardon  hut  then  u.is  sh,n  down 
h\  (  '  ingress,  thai  n  was  Henry  who  called  him  and 
insisted  on  Nixon's  right  to  destroy  the  tapes.  That 
was,  ol  course,  the  thing  that  destroyed  the  deal. 

t  A  society  that  has  been  "plumbed"  has  the 
right  to  demand  that  its  plumbers  be  compelled 
to  make  some  restitul  ion  by  way  ol  lull  disclosure. 
The  litigation  to  put  the  Nixon  tapes  in  the  pub 
he  trust  is  only  partially  complete;  no  ttuihfiil 
account  ol  the  Vietnam  years  will  be  available  un- 
til Kissinger's  part  in  whal  we  already  know  has 
been  made  fully  transparent. 

Until  thai  time,  Kissinger's  role  in  the  viola- 
tion of  American  law  at  the  cl<  >se  ol  the  Vietnam 
V.  ar  makes  the  perfect  counterpart  to  the  l%iS 
covert  act  ton  that  helped  him  lop,  >\\ei  in  t  he  first 
place.  The  two  parentheses  enclose  a  series  ol 
premeditated  war  crimes  that  still  have  power  to 
stun  the  imaginai  ion 


CHILE  (PART  I): 
STATESMAN  AS  HITMAN 

In  a  famous  expression  of  his  contempt  lor 
democracy,  Kissinger  i  >ncc  >  ihserved  thai  he 
saw  no  reasi  in  why  a  certain  country  should 
he  allow  ed  to  "go  Communist  due  to  the  ir- 
responsibility of  its  own  people."  I  he  country 
concerned  was  Chile,  which  at  the  time  of  this 
remark  had  a  |ustihc\l  reputation  as  the  most 
highly  evolved  pluralistic  democracy  in  the 
Si  nit  hern  I  lemispl  icre  of  the  Americas.  The  plu- 
ralism translated,  in  the  years  of  the  I  'old  War, 
into  an  electorate  ih.it  voted  about  one  third 
conservative,  one-thud  socialist  and  Commu- 
nist, and  one-thud  l  ahristian  Democratic  and 
centrist .  This  had  made  n  relai  ively  easy  to  keep 
the  M  arxist  element  tn  mi  ha\  ing  its  nu  n  in  gov- 
ernment, and  ev  er  since  I  962  the  (.  T\  had — as 
it  had  in  I  tab  and  other  comparable  nations- 
largely  contented  itsell  with  funding  the  n  li- 
able elements.  In  September  1  °7e\  Ik  >w  c\  er,  the- 
left's  candidate  actually  gained  a  slight  plurali 
ty  of  56.2  percent  in  the  presidenii.il  elections 
Divisions  on  the  right,  and  the  adherence  of 
s«  >me  smaller  radical  and  Christian  parties  n » I  In- 
left ,  made  it  a  moral  certainty  that  the  '  'htlean 
C  i  ingress  wt  hi  Id,  after  the  traditional  sixty  da\  it 
terregnum,  eon  firm  Dr.  Salvador  Allende  th 
next  president.  But  the  very  name  of  Allend 
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anal  In  ma  to  the  extreme  i  tghi  in  *  Tile,  to  ui 
lain  p.  iw  erlul  c<  >rp<  ual  tons  (notably  Id  1,1  'epsi 
(  ol.i,  and  lhe<  base  M  inhattan  Paul  >  that  di, 
business  in  (  bile  and  the  I  mud  Slates,  and  ti 

the  i  :ia 

I  lii-  loathing  quk  kly  k  ommunii  ated  it  m  It  n 
President  Nixon.  I  le  was  personally  hi  holdcn  •. 
I  'on. ild  Kendall,  the  president  ol  Pep  .  C  iola, 
who  had  given  him  his  lirsi  inieinaiiou.il  ,u 
l i  huh  w  hen,  as  a  tailed  politii  ian,  I ic  had  |i  line* I 
a  Wall  Street  law  firm  \  series  ol  Washington 
meet  ings,  w  n  Inn  ele\  en  days  ol  Allei  ide's  elei  li  ual 
victory,  essentially  settled  the  (ale  ol  i  hikan 
democracy.  Alter  discussions  with  Kendall,  with 


I  >a\  id  Rockefeller  ol  (  base  Manhattan,  and  with 
(  I A  dire*.  t<  >r  Rii  hard  I  lelms,  Kissinge  r  went  with 
I  lelms  i,,  the  l  Hal  t  )fficc  I  lelms's  note-s  ol  the 
meeting  show  thai  Nixon  wasted  little-  breath  in 
making  his  wishes  known.  Allende'  was  not  to 

as-ill  lie-  otflee.  "Not  e  (  Hie  el  Heel  risks  in  Vi  lived.  No 

invob  ement  i  >i  embassy.  $  1 0,000,000  available, 
more  it  necessary.  Full-time  job  best  nun  we 
have. .  - .  Make-  i  lie-  ei  <  >n<  hii\  scream.  4N  hours  lot 
plan  i  'I  ae  t  ion." 

Declassified  documents  show  thai  Kissinget 
who  had  previously  neither  known  nor  cared 
a  hoi  II  (  Ink',  de-se  fibing  It  oftl  landed  I  \  as  ",i  Jag 
get  pointed  .a  the  bean  ol  Ant  an  I  ica"    took  se- 
riously this  chance  to  impress  his  In  .ss.  A  gn nip  was 
se-t  up  in  I  angley,  \  irginia,  with  i  he  express  pin 
pose  of  running  a  "l  w<  >  I  rack"  policy  for  (  ihile,  one 
tin  ostensible  diplomat u  one-  and  ihe  othet 
unknown  to  the  State  I  Vpartmenl  or  the  I  kS.  am- 
bass.idi>i  lo  ("bile,  bdwanl  Korry     a  strategy  ol 


destahilization,  kidnapping,  and  assassination  de- 
signed to  provoke  a  military  coup. 

There  were  long-  and  short-term  obstacles  to 
the  inclination  oi  such  an  intervention,  espe- 
cially in  the  brief  interval  available  before  Allende 
1 1  mk  his  oath  of  office.  1  he  long-tenn  <  ibstacle  was 
the  tradition  of  military  abstention  from  politics 
in  C  !hile,  a  tradition  thai  marked  off  the  country 
from  lis  neighbors.  Such  a  military  culture  was  not 
to  be  degraded  overnight.  The  short -term  obsta- 
cle lay  in  the  pers< »n  of  one  man:  General  Rene 
Schneider.  As  chief  of  the  Chilean  Army,  he 
was  adamantly  opposed  to  any  military  meddling 
in  the  electoral  process.  Accordingly,  it  was  de- 
cided at  a  meeting  on  September  18,  1970,  that 
C  leneral  Schneider  had  to  go. 

The  plan,  well  documented  by  Seymour  Hersh 
and  others,  was  to  have  him  kidnapped  by  ex- 
tremist officers,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  leftist  and  pro- Allende  elements  were  behind 
the  plot.  The  resulting  confusion,  it  was  hoped, 
would  panic  the  (  !hilean  Congress  into  denying 
Allende  the  presidency.  A  sum  of  $50,000  w  as  ot- 
tered around  the  ( Chilean  capital,  Santiago,  for  any 
officer  < »r  i >t fleers  enterprising  en< mgh  to  take'  on 
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this  task.  Ric  hard  1  lelms  and  his  director  of  covert 
( ipcrat  1 1  ins,  T  hoi nas  Karamessines,  told  Kissinger 
that  they  were  not  optimistic.  Military  circles 
were  hesitant  and  divided,  « >r  else  l<  >val  to  ( ien- 
eral  Schneider  and  the  Chilean  constitution.  As 
1  lelms  put  it  in  a  later  account  ot  the  conversa- 
tion: "We  fried  to  make  clear  to  Kissinger  how 
small  the  possibility  of  success  was."  Kissinger 


firmly  told  Helms  and  Karamessines  to  press  on 
in  any  case. 

Here  one  must  pause  for  a  recapitulation.  An 
unelected  official  in  the  United  States  is  meeting 
with  others,  without  the  knowledge  or  autho- 
rization of  Congress,  to  plan  the  kidnapping  of  a 
constitutionally  minded  senior  officer  in  a  dem- 
ocratic country  with  which  the  United  States  is 
not  at  war  and  with  which  it  maintains  cordial 
diplomatic  relations.  The  minutes  of  the  meetings 
may  have  an  official  look  to  them  (though  they 
were  hidden  from  the  light  of  day  for  long 
enough),  but  what  we  are  reviewing  is  a  "hit,"  a 
piece  of  state-supported  terrorism. 

Ambassador  Edward  Korry  has  testified 
that  he  told  his  embassy  staff  to  have 
nothing  t< )  d<  i  with  a  gr<  tup  styling  itself 
Patria  y  Libertad,  a  quasi-fascist  group 
intent  on  defying  the  election  results.  He  sent  two 
cables  to  Washington  warning  his  superiors  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them  either.  He  was 
unaware  that  his  own  military  attaches  had  been 
told  to  contact  the  group  and  to  keep  the  fact  from 
him.  And  when  the  outgoing  president  of  Chile, 
the(  christian  Democrat  Eduardo  Frei,  announced 
that  he  was  opposed  to  any  American  interven- 
t  n  hi  and  w<  wild  v<  Ue  t<  i  c<  infirm  the  legally  elec  t  - 
ed  Allende,  il  was  precisely  to  this  gang  that 
Kissinger  turned.  On  September  15,  1970, 
Kissinger  was  told  of  an  extremist  right-wing  of- 
ficer named  General  Roberto  Viaux,  who  had 
ties  to  Taina  y  Libertad  and  who  was  willing  to 
accept  the  secret  American  commission  to  re- 
move General  Schneider  from  the  chessboard. 
The  term  "kidnap"  was  still  being  employed  at  this 
point  and  is  often  employed  still.  Kissinger's  "track 
two"  group,  however,  authorized  the  supply  of 
machine  guns  as  well  as  tear-gas  grenades  to 
Viaux 's  associates  and  never  seem  to  have  asked 
w  hat  they  would  do  w  ith  the  general  once  they 
had  kidnapped  him. 

Let  the  d< icuinciits  tell  the  story.  A  CIA  cable 
to  Kissinger's  "track  two"  group  from  Santiago  dat- 
ed October  18,  1970,  reads  (with  the  names  still 
blacked  out  for  "security"  purposes  and  cover 
identities  written  in  by  hand,  in  my  square  brack- 
ets, by  the  ever-thoughtful  redaction  service)  as 
follows: 

1.  [Station  COoptee]  MKT  (  LANDESTINELY  HVt-.NINCi 
17  hi  I  wiiii  [two  Chilean  Armed  Forces  officers] 
Wllu  TOW  MINI  rHEIR  PLANS  WERE  MOVING  ALONG 
BE  I  I  I  K  II  IAN  HAD  TIK  )1  l< I]  IT  POSSIBLE.  THEY  ASKED 
rHAI  TVi  EVENING  18  OCT  [cooptee]  ARRANGE  FUR- 
NISI I  1 1 1  EM  W1T1 1  t:I(  II  IT  TO  TEN  TEAR  GAS  GRENAI  >ES. 
Wl  rHIN  48  IH  It  RS  ["HEY  NEED  THREE  4S  <  CALIBRE  MA- 
CHINE GUNS  ("GREASE  GUNS")  WIT1 1  500  ROUNDS 
AMMO  EA(  H.  [One  officer]  COMMENTED  HAS  THREE 
MAI  I IINE  i  il  -Ns  HIMSELF  BUT  (  AN  BE  IDENTIFIED  BY  SE- 
RIAL Nl  IMBERS  AS  HAVING  BEEN  ISSt  IED  TO  HIM  THERE- 
h  >Kt  i  NAB1.H  USE  THEM. 
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1.  [Officers]  SAin  rHEl  HAVI  TO  MOVE  REt  \l  SI 
THEY  BELIEVE  THEY  NOW  UNDER  SI  ISPK  ION  AND  HE 
INI .  WAT<  HEDB^  ALI  ENI  >E  SI  PPt  IRTERS.  [Oneofficei  | 
WAS  LATE  TO  MEI  I  INt  O  I  AYISi  i  r.AKEN  EVAMVI  At  - 
TION  TO  SHAKE  Ft  ISSIBLE  SI  R\  I  II. I  AM  E  P.\  t  >NE  (  >R 
TWO  TAXI  i  IARS  WITH  I 'I  IAL  ANTENNAS  AT  IK  111  II  BE- 
LIEVED BEING  USED  Bl  OPPOSITION  A<  iAINSI  HIM. 

}.  [Cooptee]  ASKED  II  [officers]  HAD  AIR  FOR<  I 
CONTACTS,  THEY  ANSWERED  IIIFY  DID  NO!  Bl  I 
WOULD  WELCOME  ONE.  [Cooptee]  SEPARATELY  HAS 
SINCE  TRIED (  :ONTA<  I  |.i  (  'Ink-. in  Air  Force  (  iener- 
al]  AND  WILL  KEEP  TRYING  UNTIL  ESTABLISHED.  ATI  I 
URGE  |  Air  Force  ( ieneral]  MEE  I  WITH  [other  two  of- 
ficers] ASAP.  |Cooptee|  >  OMMENTED  TO  STATU  IN 
THAT  [Air  Force  General]  HAS  NOl  TRIED  t  ONT  V  i 
HIM  SIN<  E  REF  A  I  Al  K. 

4.  [Cooptee ]  (  OMMENT:  CANNOT  I  ELI.  WHO  IS 
LEADER  OF  THIS  MOVEMEN1  BUI  STRONGLY  si  SPE(  Is 
IT  IS  ADMIRAL  [Deleted].  II  WOl  LP  APPEAR  PROM 
[his  contacts']  A<  n  K  >NS  ANI  >  ALLEt  IET  >  A I  I  ENI  >l  SI  s- 
PICIONS  ABOUT  THEM  THAT  UNLESS  THE1  A(  I  NOW 
THEY  ARE  Lost.  TRYING  GET  MORE  INFO  FROM  1 1 II 
EVENING  18  CX  T  ABl  'I  IT  SI  PPt  >RT  THEY  BEI  IEVI  1 1  in 
HAVE. 

5.  STATION  PLANS  ( ilVE  SIX  T  EAR  I  IAS  i  IRENAI  'I  S 
(ARRIVING  NOON  18  CX  I  PI  SPE(  IAL  l  oi  Kill;)  h> 
[cooptee]  FOR  DEI  IVER1  r<  i  [Armed  Forces  officer]  It  ■ 
STEAD  OF  HAVINt  I  [False  Flag  officer]  DELIVER  DIEM 
TO  VIAUX  GR(  »l  ir.  ( 'I  K  REASONINt  I  IS  Til  A  I  |cooptee] 
DEALINt  i  WITH  Ai  ll\  I  I  H  n  i  >FPK  hps.  \\  si  i  | False 
Flag  officer]  LEAVIN(  i  I A  I  NINC.  18  0C1  AND  All  I  NO! 
BE  REPLACED  BUI  [cooptee]  WILI  SI  \"i  HERE.  I  IEN<  I 
IMPORTANT  THAI  [cooptee]  I  REDIRILm  WITH 
[Armed  Forces  officers]  PI  sTREM  i  IT  U  NIT  <  R\  PRi  >MPI 
DELIVERS  WHA1  1 1  HA  REQUESTING.  REQI  ESI  111  \D- 
QUARTERS  AGREEMENT  Bl  I  WO  HOURS  LOi  \l  HME  18 
i  x  T  ON  DE(  ISK  IN  DEI  IVERY  OF  TEAR  GAS  In  |cooptee] 
VK  E  [False  Flag  officer], 

6.  REQUEST  PKOMI'I  SHIPMENT  THREE  STERILI  -I"" 
CALIBRE  MACHINE  GUNS  AND  AMMO  PER  PARA  I 
ABOVE,  BY  SPEC1AI  COURIER  IF  NECESSARY.  PLEASE 
CONFIRM  Bl  2000  HOURS  LOCAL  UNIT  18  Ot  I  1 1 1  \  I 
Tills  CAN  BE  I'ONI:  SO  [cooptee]  MAY  INFORM  [his 
contacts]  At  (  i  >RI  >IN<  ILY. 

The  reply,  w  hich  is  headed  IMMEDIATE  SANTI- 
AGO (EYES  ONLY  [deleted]),  is  dated  October  18 
and  reads  as  follows: 

SUB-MACHINE  GUNS  AND  AMMO  BEING  SEN!  Bl 
REGULAR  [deleted]  i  i  II  R1ER  I  EAV1N<  i  WASHINt  ITON 
0700  HOURS  19  OCTOBER  DUE  \RRIVE  SANTIAGO  I  \ll 
EVENING  20  OCTOBER  OR  EARL>  MORNING  21  CM  IY>- 
BER.  PREFERRED  I  s[  RE(  II  ILAR  [deleted]  i  i  'I  KITH  r<  ' 
AVOID  BRINGING  UNDl  E  ATTENTION  TO  OP. 

A  companion  message,  alsi  i  addressed  to  "s  w 
TIAGO  562,"  went  like  this: 

1.  DEPENDIN(  I  1 1(  IW  [cooptee]  I  ONVERSA1 1<  >N  i  .ol  •• 
EVENING  18  OCTOBER  YOU  MM  WISH  SI  BMI'I  IN  1 11 
REPORT  [deleted]  SO  WE  CAN  DE(  IDE  AH!  Mill 
SHOULD  BE  D1SSEMI  D. 

2.  NEW  SUBJECT:  IF  [cooptee]  TLANS  LI  ADt  Ol  P,  OR 
BE  ACTIVELY  AND  PUBLICLY  INVOLVED,  Wh  PI  'ILL 
WHY  IT  SHOULD  BOTHER  HIM  IF  MACHINE  i  I  . 


Bl  FRAl  I  D  TO  HIM.  I  \N  Wl  DEVELOP  RAT  l<  IN  \l  I  i  >N 
All      I  PI  s|  I  R U  [  .'  Wil  l  I  i  'N  I  p 

I: I- FOR  |  PRi  "VIDI    I  DEM  Bl  I  I  INI  »  OCR  l  REDUI.I  n 
s i  R I  h  ill  [i  pi  \  w  i  |offii  er|  II  w  »INt  i  Ills  l  Ri  «  ips 
Willi  STERILI  i  .1  MS?  Wl  I  AH  is  SPEi  IAI  PI  RPiH  FOR 
rilESI  i  ,i  Ns?  WE  WILI  IKY  SEND  THEM  WHETHER  YOI 
(  AN  PRi  A  II  T  I  \IT  \N  \  I  l(  IN  OR  NOT. 

The  lull  beauty  ol  this  cable  tratfk  cannot  be 
appreciated  withoui  a  reading  of  an  earl iei  mes- 
sage, daied  October  16.  (Ii  musl  he  home  in 
mind  thai  the  (  Chilean  (  Vmgress  w  as  to  meet  to 
confirm  Allende  as  president  on  the  twenty 
fourth  nl  that  month.) 

1 .  [cotie  name  Trk  k turn |  POLK  Y,  OB|E<  FIVES  AND 
\i  i  n  ins  \\  ERI  RI  \  ii  at  DAT  ill'  II 1 1  s<  i  [I  'nited  States 
Gtrt'ernmcntl  1.EVEI  AFTERNOON  l5o<  roRER.i.'ON- 

W  HAT  WE  ARE  REVIEWING 
IS  A  "HIT,"  A  PIECE  OF  STATE 
SUPPORTED  TERRORISM 

:  LUSIONS,  A  MU  II   \RE  In  BE  YOI  R  OPERATIONAI 
i  .1  IDE,  Ft  H  1 1  iW: 

2.  IT  IS  IT  KM  ANI '  t  (  iNT  INI  INi  i  Pt  'I  It  V  I  MA  I  Al  • 
I  ENI  'I  Bl  i  A  1  R  1 1  IRi  >WN  B^i  A  (  OCP.  I  I  Wt  >ULD  Bl 
MUt  H  PREFERABLE  ro  I IAVE  THIS  TRANSPIRE  PRIOR  ro 
24  0CTt  IBER  Bl  r  EFFORTS  IN  THIS  REGARD  WILL  CON- 
TINUE VIGOROlsn  BEYOND  Tills  MAD.  AT  ARE  l<  > 
i  i  >N  UNI  T-  ro  GENERATE  MAXIMUM  PRESSLiRE  FO- 
WARD  THIS  END  I  I II  IZINt  .  FA 'LKY  APPROPRIATE  RE- 
SOURCE. IT  IS  IMPERATIVE  THAT  THESE  V  Hi  >NS  BE  IM- 
PLEMENTED <  I  WDESTINEL)  ANDNE't  I  RI  O  SO  THAI 
Tl IT  I  S(i  AND  WW  K/t  AN  HAND  HE  ATM  HIDDEN. 
AT  III  I  I  I  lis  |Mp(  isi  S  ON  US  A  Hit  .11  DEI  SKI  T  OI  SE- 
LEt  1 IV1TY  IN  MAKING  MILITARY  I 't  >NTA<  TS  AND  I  'It  - 
TATES  I II  A  I  llll  si  ;t  i  i\  |  \i  Ts  RE  MAI  >E  IN  I  III  Mi  >S1 
SEt  I  RE  MANNI  R  IT  I  >EFINI  I  ELY  I K  >ES  Nt  1 1  PRE<  I  1  DE 
l  ON  I  At  TS  SL'CH  As  REPOR  TED  IN  SAN  DAGO  544 
Willi  II  WAS  A  MASTERFT  L  PIEt  T  OF  WORK  [Italics 
added  | 

5.  AFTER  ITII  Mi  is  I  i  AREEUI  CONSIDERATION  II 
A  AS  I  IE  I  ERMINED  1 1 LA  I  A  \  I  AI  Attn  T  ATTI  MP1 
i  ARRIEDOI  r  BY  HIM  ALONE  WITH  THE  FORCES  NOW 
\  I  HA  I  i|SP(  is  \]   WOl  ;LD  FAIL.  THUS,  IT  WOULD  Bl 

C.'OUNTERrRODLKTIVE  Tt  >  Ol  K  [trac  k  two|  OB|El  • 
FIVES.  II  WAS  DEI  IDED  DIAT  [CIA]  Gl  I  A  MESSAGE 
Tt  '  V'lAI  \  WAR N INi  ,  I IIM  At  IAINSI  PRI  (  NT  I  A  I  I  \(  '- 
Tit  >N.  IN  ESSENt  I  OUR  MESSAt  IE  Is  ro  STATE,  "A  I 
||A\  T  RI  \  IEWI  D  YOI  R  PI  ANS,  AND  BASI  DON  YOI  R  IN- 
Ft  IRM  TION  AND  i  >t  RS,  WE  (  t  >Mi  TO  THE  I'ONll.U- 
MON  I  I  I  \  I  Yt  'I  R  IT  ANS  FOR  Alt  "I  P  \  I  I  I  ID  I  IMI 
i  ANNO  I  SI  it  t  I  IT  i.  1  Ml  INi  .,  HIE'l  MA'i  REDl'CE  YOI  R 
i  \PABII  1 1 II  s  Ft  IR  llll  El  -  IT  KT  PRESERVI  Yt  H  K  ASSI  I  v. 
«  i  WILI  S  I  Al  IN  I OUl  H.  Till  I  IMI  ATI  I  t  I  'Ml  AT  II  N 
Vol  [OO.ETIIER  WITH  ALL  YOCR  OTI  ILK  I  Rll  Nl  is  <  AN 
IX  >  SOMETHING.  YOI  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  1 1  WE  t  'I  K 
si  ['ii  i|;  I."  Yt  'I  \RI  RI  Ql  HiSTI  I '  \0  I  'IT  l\  TK  I  III  MES- 
-Aii]  IO  VI ADX  ESSENTIALLY  AS  NOTED  ABi  AT  .  Ol  K 
rMli  NVi.s  \RI  \S  FOLLOWS:  (A)  TO  AD\  ISI  HIM  l  )l 
Ol  R  "PINION  \ND  DlSUOl 'RAGE  HIM  I  ROM  \i  UNO 
\l ,  .\T;  IB)  I  1  "N  f  INI  I  Ii'  ENt  t  'I  RAt  II  I  IIM  ro  \MI'I  HA 


Ills  PLANNING;  (C)  ENCOURAGE  HIM  To  |oiN  FOR(  ES 
Wl  1 1 1  OTHER  t  :<  >t  IP  PI  ANNERS  so  THA  I  THEY  MA\ 
ACT  IN  CONC  ERT  EITHER  BEFORE  OR  AFTER  24  OC- 
rOBER.  (N.B.  SIX  (IAS  MASKS  AND  SIX  CS  CANNIS- 
!  I  RS  [s/c  I  .\|<|.  BE  INI  i  (  ARRIED  lo  SAN1  IA(  10  BY  SPE- 
i  IAI  [deleted]  I  OURIER  ETD  WASHINGTON  1100 
H(  H  IRS  16  i  kjtober.) 

4.  ["HERE  IS  GREAT  AND  CONTINUING  INTERES1  IN 
1 1  IE  Ac  T  IV1TIES  c  )F  HRA1  n  >,  ( lANALES,  VALENZUELA  ET 
AL.  AND  WE  WISH  HUM  MAXIMI  IM  (  IOOD  FORTUNE. 

5.  rHE  ABC  >VE  IS  YOI  IR  ( >PERATIN<  I  GUIDANCE.  NO 
i  MUM;  POLK  V  (.1  IDANCE  Vol    MA>  RE(  EIVE  FROM 
[indecipherable:  State]  ok  lis  maximum  hxroNHNT 
IN  SANTIAGO,  ON  Ills  RETURN,  ARE  To  SWAY  Vol 
FR(  >M  Y(  'I  IR  c  :Ol  IRSE. 

(•>.  I'l  EASE  REVIEW  A  LI  YOUR  PRESENT  AND  POSS1- 
Bl  V  NEW  AC  T1VITIES  "It  I  INC  M  'hi:  PRC  >PA<  iANDA,  BLAC  k 
•  11  R  \  I  K  >NS,  SI  Rl  \i  IM  .  i  1  IN  rELLIGEN'  I  OR  I  MIS- 
INFORMATION, PERSONAL  i  :ONTA<  TS,  OK  ANYTHINC  i 


YOU  MAY  NOT  SAY,  WITH  A  CORPSE 
AT  YOUR  FEET,  "l  WAS  ONLY 
TRYING  TO  KIDNAP  HIM" 


ELSE  Yi  >1  IR  IMAi  HNATION  (  AN  I  X  >N|URH  WHH  1 1  WIL1 
ITKMII  YOU  ro  PRESS  FORWARD  OUR  [deleted)  OB- 
|E<  I IVE  IN  A  SEC  I  IRE  MANNER. 

Finally,  it  is  essential  to  read  the  White  I  F  iuse 
"MEMORANDUM  OF  c  DNVERSATION,"  dated  Octo- 
ber 1  5,  1L)70,  to  which  the  above  cable  directly 
relet  s  and  of  which  il  is  a  mi  ire  he  inest  summary. 
Present  f<  »r  the  "I  IK  H I  USG  LEVEL"  meeting  were, 
as  noted  in  the  heading,  "Dr.  Kissinger,  Mr. 
Karamessines,  C  ien.  1  laig."  The  first  paragraph 
nl  their  deliberations  has  been  entirely  blacked 
i  nit ,  with  n<  it  si  i  much  as  a  scribble  in  the  margin 
m  >tn  the  redacl  h  >n  service.  (C  !iven  what  has  since 
been  admitted,  this  sixteen-line  deletion  must 
be  well  worth  reading.)  Picking  up  at  paragraph 
tw< ',  we  find: 

2.  Then  Mr.  Karamessines  pn  >\  ided  .1  run-dc  wn 
on  Viaux,  the  (  !anales  meeting  with  Tirado,  the 
latter's  new  position  (after  Porta  was  relieved  oi 
command  "for  health  reasons")  and,  in  some  de- 
tail,  the  general  situation  in  Chile  from  the  coup  pos- 
sibility viewpoint. 

V  A  1.  ertam  .inn  mill  i  'I  tnfi  >i  ma 1  ii  >n  was  .  i  \  a  liable 
in  us  concerning  Viaux's  alleged  support  through- 
oul  the  Chilean  military.  We  had  assessed  Viaux's 
claims  carefully,  basing  our  analysis  on  good  intel- 
ligence from  a  number  of  sources.  Our  conclusion 
was;  lear:  Viaux  did  not  have  more  than  one  chance 
in  twenty — perhaps  less — ro  launch  a  successful 
1  1  mp. 

4  1 1  ie  unli  hi  1 11  uite  repercussii  ins,  in  C  )hile  anil  in- 
ternationally, 1  'I  an  unsuccessful  coup  were  dis- 
cussed.  1  )r  Kissinger  I  icked  nil  Ins  1m  ,  4  these  neg- 
ative possibilities  I  li-  items  were  remarkably  similar 
in  the  Hues  Mi  Karamessines  hail  prepared. 

5.  Ii  was  dec  ided  by  those  present  rhar  the  Agency 


must  get  a  message  to  Viaux  warning  him  against  any 
precipitate  action.  In  essence  our  message  was  ro 
state:  "We  have  reviewed  your  plans,  and  based  on 
your  information  and  ours,  we  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion 1I1. 1 1  your  plans  for  a  coup  at  ibis  nine  cannot 
succeed.  Failing,  the\  may  reduce  your  capabilities 
for  the  future.  Preserve  your  assets.  We  will  stay  in 
touch.  1  be  1  line  w  ill  c  1  ime  when  you  with  all  your 
other  friends  can  do  si  imething.  You  will  u mtinue 
ti  1  have  our  support." 

6.  Alter  tbe  decisic in  to  de-fuse  the  Viaux  coup 
plot,  at  least  temporarily,  IV-  Kissinger  instructed 
Mr.  Karamessines  to  preserve  Agency  assets  in  ( 'bile, 
working  clandestinely  and  securely  to  maintain  tbe 
capability  tor  Agenc  y  operations  against  Allende  in 
the  future.  [Italics  uilc/al.| 

7.  I  )r.  Kissinger  discussed  bis  desire  that  the  wi  ird 
of  our  encouragement  to  tbe  Chilean  military  in 
recent  weeks  be-  kept  as  secret  as  possible.  Mr. 
Karamessines  staled  emphatically  that  we  bad  been 
doing  everything  possible  in  ibis  connection, 
including  tbe  use  ol  false  flag  officers,  car  meetings 
and  every  conceivable  precaution.  But  we  and  oth- 
ers bad  done  a  great  deal  ot  talking  recently  with  a 
number  of  persons.  For  example,  Ambassador  Kor- 
ry's  wide-ranging  discussions  with  numerous  people 
urging  a  coup  "cannot  be  put  back  into  tbe  bottle." 
[Three  hues  <>/  deletion  follow.]  (Dr.  Kissinger  re- 
quested that  copy  ol  tbe-  message  be  sent  to  bun  on 
16  (  >ctobei  ) 

8.  The  meeting  concluded  on  Mr.  Kissinger's 
nole  that  tbe  Agency  should  continue  keeping  the 
pressure  on  every  Allende  weak  spot  in  sight — now  , 
after  tbe  24th  ot  October,  after  5  November,  and  in- 
to the  Inline  unt  1 1  such  time  as  new  marching  i irders 
are  given.  Mr.  Karamessines  stated  that  the  Agency 
wc  mid  1 1  imply. 

So  "track  twe  1"  contained  tw<  >  tracks  ot  its  1  >wn. 
"Track  two/one"  was  the  group  of  ultras  led  by 
C  !eneral  R<  ibertc  >  Viau.x  and  his  sidekick,  Captain 
Arturo  Marshal.  These  men  had  tried  to  bring  off 
a  coup  in  1969  against  the  Christian  Democrats; 
they  had  been  cashiered  and  were  disliked  even 
by  conservatives  in  the  officer  corps.  "1  rack 
two/two"  was  a  mc  ire  1  istensibly  "respectable"  fac- 
t  ii  hi  headed  by  <■  ieneral  C  ,'ainilo  Valen:uela,  the 
chief  ot  the-  garrison  in  the  capital  city,  whose 
name  1  iec  i its  m  the  cables  abc ive  and  win ise  iden 
tity  is  concealed  by  some  of  the-  deletions.  Sev- 
eral 1  if  the  (  .1 A  operatives  in  Chile  felt  that  Vi- 
aux was  too  much  of  a  madman  to  he  trusted. 
And  Ambassador  Korry's  repeated  admonitions 
als<  1  had  then  effec  t.  As  she iwn  in  the  Oc t< iber  1 5 
memo  cited  above,  Kissinger  and  Karamessines 
developed  last  -  in  i  nu  te  second  thoughts  about 
Viaux,  who  as  late  as  October  1  5  had  been  giv  - 
en $20,000  in  cash  from  the  CIA  station  and 
promised  a  life-insurance  policy  of  $250,000. 
Tins  1  ifter  was  authc  irized  directly  from  the  White 
I  louse.  With  only  days  to  go,  however,  before 
Allende  was  inaugurated,  and  with  Nixon  re- 
peating that  "it  was  absolutely  essential  that  the 
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[election  ol  Mr.  AllenJc  in  the  presidency  he 
I  thwarted,"  i he  pressure  mi  the  \  alcnzucla  group 
I  became  intense.  As  a  direct  consequence,  espc 
|  cially  after  the  warm  w<  irds  i  >t  encouragement  he 
had  received,  Genera]  Roherto  \  iau\  fell  himseli 
under  some  obligation  in  deliver  and  to  disprove 
those  w  ho  had  doubted  him. 

On  the  evening  ol  October  19,  1970,  the 
Valenzuela  gr<  >up,  aided  by  s<  >me  i  >t  \  iaux's  gang, 
and  equipped  with  the  tear-gas  grenades  deli\  ered 
by  the  CIA,  attempted  to  grab  C  ieneral  Schnei 
der  .is  he  left  an  official  dinner.  1  he  attempt 
failed  because  Schneider  lett  in  .1  private  t.n  and 
not  the  expected  official  one.  1  he  failure  pro- 
duced .m  extremely  significant  cable  from  (  I. A 
» headquarters  in  Washington  to  the  loi  al  station, 
asking  f<  >r  urgent  actii  >n  because  "l  11  Al  iqi  AR I 1  ks 
Ml  'ST  RESPOND  I  H  IRINt  i  MORNlNl  i  20  Ol  R  >HI  R  TO 
QUERIES  FRt  >M  I  IK  il  I  I  I A  II  s."  Payments  ol  $50,000 
each  to  Valenzuela  and  bis  chief  associate  were 
then  authorized  on  condition  that  they  make  an- 
other attempt.  On  the  evening  of  October  20 
they  did.  But  again  there  was  only  failure  to  re- 
port. On  October  21  the  "sterile"  machine  guns 
mentioned  above  were  handed  to  Valenzuela's 
group  for  yet  . mother  try.  Later  that  same  day, 
General  Roberto  Viaux's  gang  tin.ilb  murdered 
C  ieneral  Rene  Schneidet . 

According  to  the  later  verdict  of  the 
(.  Chilean  military  courts,  1  Lis  atrocity 
partook  ol  elements  of  both  tracks  of 
"tr.uk  two."  In  other  words,  Valenzuela 
was  not  himself  on  the  scene,  but  the  assassina- 
tion squad,  led  by  \  iaux,  contained  men  who 
had  participated  in  the  preceding  two  attempts. 
Viaux  was  convicted  on  charges  ol  kidnapping 
and  of  conspiring  to  cause  .1  coup.  Valenzuela 
was  conv  icted  ol  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to 
cause  .1  coup.  So  any  subsequent  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish the  1  hi  1  plots  from  each  other,  except  in 
point  ol  degree,  is  an  attempt  to  conlect  .1  dis- 
tinctii  in  with  >ut  .1  different  e. 

It  scarcely  matters  whether  Schneider  was 
slain  because  ol  .1  kidnapping  scheme  that  went 
awry  (he  was  said  by  the  assassins  ti  >  have  had  the 
temerity  to  res  1  si )  or  whether  his  assassination 
was  the  objective  in  the  first  place.  I  he  t  ihilcan 
military  police  rcp<  irt,  as  it  happens,  desci  ihes  a 
straightforward  murder.  Under  the  law  of  e\  ei\ 
law -hi  mnd  country  (including  the  I  'nited  States), 
a  crime  committed  in  the  pursuit  ol  .1  kidnapping 
is  therein  aggravated,  not  mitigated.  You  may  not 
say,  with  .1  corpse  .it  your  feet ,  "I  was  onh  tn  ing 
to  kidnap  him."  At  least,  you  may  not  say  so  it 
you  hope  to  pie. id  extenuating  circumstaiu  1  -. 

^  et  11  version  of  "extenuating  circunisi.ini 
has  bed  line  the  paper-thin  cover  story  with  w  hk  h 
Kissinger  has  since  protected  himself  ti  ■ 
charge  of  being  an  accomplice,  before 


the  tat  1 ,  in  I  idnapping  and  nturdei  And  this 
sorry  eu|  I  Kin  ism  h;i.s  even  found  .1  refuge  1 1 1  the 
written  record.  I  he  Senate  intelligent e  t om- 
mittee,  in  lis  investigation  ol  the  matter,  con- 
1 1  tided  that  since  the  machine  guns  supplied  to 
\  alenzuela  had  not  been  actually  employed  in  the 
killing,  and  since  I  ieneral  Viaux  had  been  olfi 
cially  discouraged  by  the  <  'I A  .1  lew  lays  before 
the  murder,  there  was  theref  >re  "no  e\'idence  ol 
.1  plan  to  kill  Schneidei  or  thai  I  'nited  States 
officials  specifically  anticipated  that  Schneidei 
wt  >uld  be  In  il  din  ing  the  ahdiu  1  it  hi." 

\\  .iliei  b.i.u  si  hi,  hi  his  biography  ol  Kissinger, 
takes  ,it  lace  value  .1  memo  from  Kissinger  to 
Nixon  aftei  his  meeting  on  October  15  with 
Karamessines,  in  which  he  reports  ti  1  the  president 
about  the  Viaux  plot,  saying  thai  he  had  "turned 
it  off."  I  le  also  rakes  at  face  value  the  claim  that 
Viaux's  successful  lui  was  essentially  unautho- 
rized. These  excuses  and  apologies  are  .is  logi- 
cally feeble  as  they  are  morally  contemptible. 
Henry  Kissinger  bears  direct  responsibility  for 
the  Schneider  murder,  as  the  following  points 
lenu  mstrate: 

1  )  Bruce  MacMaster,  one  ol  the  "False  Flag" 
agents  mentioned  in  the  cable  traffic  above,  .1 
careei  OlA  man  carrying  .1  forged  Colombian 
passport  and  claiming  to  represent  American 
business  interests  in  C  "bile,  has  told  of  his  et  forts 
to  get  "hush  money"  to  jailed  members  of  the 
Viaux  group,  after  the  assassination  and  before 
they  0  mid  nuplu  ate  the  agency. 

2 )  l  'olonel  Paul  M.  \\  imert,  a  military  attache 
in  Santiago  and  chief  (  I. A  liaison  with  the  \  alen- 
zuela taction,  has  testified  that  alter  the  Schnei- 
der killing  he  hastily  ret  rieved  the  1  w<  1  payments 
of  $50,000  that  had  been  paid  to  Valenzuela  and 
his  partner,  and  also  the  three  "sterile"  machine 
guns.  I  le  then  drove  rapidly  to  the  ( Chilean  sea- 
side it  >wi  1  ol  Vina  del  Mar  and  hurled  the  guns  in- 
to the  ocean.  His  accomplice  in  this  action,  CI  A 
station  1  hiel  I  lenry  I  lecksher,  had  assured  Wash- 
ington only  days  hcf<  >re  thai  cither  \  iaux  01  Valen 
zuela  would  be  able  to  eliminate  Schneidei  and 
thereby  11  igger  .1  c<  nip. 

))  Look  again  .11  the  While  I  louse/Kissinger 
memo  of  Ot  tober  I  5  ami  al  the  dogged  I  v  literal 
way  11  is  retransmitted  to  Chile.  In  no  sense  ot  fht 
term  Joes  it  "nun  otf"  \  iaux.  If  anything,  11  in 
cites  him — .1  well-known  and  boastful  lanatit 
to  redouble  his  efforts.  "Preserve  your  assets.  We 
will  stay  in  tout  h.  I  he  nine  will  come  when  you 
with  .ill  your  othei  friends  can  do  something. 
V01 1  will  continue  to  have  our  support."  This  is 
not  exactly  the  language  ol  standing  him  down. 
I  hi  n  mainder  ol  the  cable  spe  iks  plainly  ol  1  he 
inieni  ion  lo  "l  >|m  1     ;   ...  .1  1  MM  l  K<  ai  \i  1 1 \  1  - 
lo  "1  OMINI'I    I '  1  .'  \i  <  '!  K  y«  ./    MIM   i<  ' 
'    1  ( i,"  and  to        1.  'I  R  V  il  I IIM 
i  1  :         1  1 1  1  >  I  I II  R  1  1  >l  i'  II  WNI 


THAT  THEY  MAY  Ac  "I  INI  CONCERT  EITHER  BEFORE 
OR  AFTER  24  OCTOBER."  {Italics  added.)  The  last 
three  stipulations  are  an  entirely  accurate,  not  to 
vi\  prescient,  description  of  what  Viaux  actual- 
ly Jul. 

4)  <•  -i insult  again  the  cable  received  by  Henry 
Hecksher  on  October  20,  referring  to  anxious 
queries  "from  high  levels"  about  the  first  of  (he 
failed  attacks  on  Schneider.  Thomas  Kara- 
messines,  when  questioned  by  the  Senate  intel- 
ligence committee  about  the  same  phrase  in  a 
similar  cable  sent  ti  i  am  it  her  C  I A  agent  in  San 
tiago,  testified  of  his  certainty  that  the  term  "high 
levels"  referred  directly  to  Kissinger,  In  all  previous 
communications  from  Washington,  as  a  glance 
above  w  ill  show,  that  had  indeed  been  the  case. 
This  on  its  ow  n  is  enough  to  demolish  Kissinger's 
c  [aim  ti  i  have  "turned  oft"  "track  two"  (and  its  in- 
terior tracks)  on  October  I  5. 

5)  Ambassador  Edward  Korry  later  made  the 
obvious  point  that  Kissinger  was  attempting  to 
build  a  paper  alibi  in  the  event  of  a  failure  by 
the  Viaux  group:  "His  interest  w  as  not  in  Chile 
but  in  who  was  going  to  be  blamed  for  what.  I  le 
wanted  me  to  be  the  one  who  took  the  heat. 
1  lenry  didn't  want  t<  i  be  ass<  >ciated  with  a  failure, 
and  he  w  as  setting  up  a  record  to  blame  the  Siate 
Department.  He  brought  me  in  to  the  President 
because  he  wanted  me  to  say  what  I  had  to  say 
about  Viaux;  he  wanted  me  to  be  the  soft  man." 

The  concept  of  "deniability"  was  not  as  well 
understood  in  Washington  in  1970  as  it  has  since 
become.  But  it  is  clear  that  Henry  Kissinger 
w  anted  two  things  simultaneously:  He  wanted  the 
removal  of  General  Schneider,  by  any  means 
and  employing  any  proxy.  (No  instruc  tion  from 
Washington  to  leave  Schneider  unharmed  was 
ever  given;  deadly  weapons  were  sent  by  diplo- 
matic pouch,  and  men  of  violence  were  careful- 
ly selected  to  receive  them.)  And  he  wanted  to 
be  out  of  the  picture  in  case  such  an  attempt 
might  fail,  or  be  uncovered.  These  are  the  nor- 
mal motives  of  anyone  who  solicits  or  suborns 
murder.  Kissinger,  however,  needed  the  crime 
very  slightly  more  than  he  needed,  or  was  able 
to  design,  the  deniability.  Without  waiting  for  his 
many  hidden  papers  t<  i  be  released  <  >r  subpi  lenaed, 
we  can  say  w  ith  safety  that  he  is  prima  facie 
guilty  of  direct  collusion  in  the  murder  of  a  con- 
stitutional officer  in  a  democratic  and  peaceful 
c  i  Hint  ry. 


OTE  ON  PART  TWO 


Two  well-marked  and  separate  but  consistent 
stvles  mav  be  noticed  in  Kissinger's  successive, 
sanguinary  encounters  w  ith  Indochina  and  Chile: 
in  the  first  instance,  a  megalo-style,  replete  w  ith 
overblow  n  operatic  effects  on  his  part  and  grand, 
terrifying  consequences  tor  others;  in  the  second 


instance,  a  micro-style,  involving  an  obsessive,  al- 
most fussy  manipulation  of  smaller  forces.  The  two 
practices  are  actually  quite  congruent,  and  there 
is  an  obvious  relation  between  the  gross  and  com- 
prehensive violence  of  the  first  case  and  the  in- 
timate and  personal  cruelty  of  the  second. 

In  Indochina,- the  megalo-scale  of  mass  murder 
also  required  much  individual  fawning,  the  tire- 
less flattering  of  numerous  secret  committees, 
and  the  smiling  betrayal  of  several  associates.  In 
Chile,  the  micro-scale  of  surreptitious  assassina- 
tion was  paradoxically  conceived  with  a  certain 
grandeur,  the  objective  being  the  destabilization 
of  an  entire  government  and,  ultimately,  the 
teaching  of  a  sharp  pedagogical  lesson  to  a  whole 
subcontinent. 

In  the  March  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine,  we 
shall  again  encounter  these  two  contrasting  but 
symmetrical  tropes.  In  Chile,  the  destruction  of 
an  economy,  a  president,  and  a  constitution  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  knowing  extension  of  the  "death 
squad"  system  across  the  Southern  Americas. 
Vendetta,  in  other  words — against  Schneider 
and  Allende — evolves  into  realpolitik.  In 
Bangladesh,  it  is  calmly  decided  that  the  lives  ot 
millions  ot  Bengalis  are  expendable:  they  are  the 
price  of  a  glorifying  photo-op  in  Beijing,  the  re- 
turning ot  a  favor  to  a  military  dictator,  and  pay- 
ment tor  an  old  personal  resentment  by  Kissinger's 
boss.  Since  the  victim  cannot  be  forgiven,  this 
grudge  is  later  pursued  to  the  threshold  ot  assas- 
sination and  beyond.  In  Cyprus,  a  fancied  slight 
or  two  from  an  elected  but  inconvenient  leader 
is  enough  to  set  the  machinery  ot  designated 
murder  and  wider  geopolitical  "destabilization" 
clanking  again:  out  ot  a  perceived  affront  to  pow  - 
er evolves  a  bitter  war  and  a  continuing  tragedy. 
In  East  Timor,  an  uncountable  hill  of  coq^ses  ris- 
es so  that  a  covert  and  illegal  handshake  between 
Henry  Kissinger  and  a  bizarre  despot  may  be  hon- 
ored. While  in  Washington,  D.C.,  a  lone  reporter 
catches  ,md  offends  the  world's  coldest  eye  and 
nearly  loses  both  liberty  and  life  as  a  consequence. 

Finally — and  as  the  most  squalid  illustration 
ot  the  obscene  connection  between  the  vastly 
lethal  and  the  merely  paltry — we  discover  Hen- 
ry Kissinger  profiting  explicitly  as  a  private  man 
fri  mi  the  crimes  he  committed  as  a  public  one.  The 
stale  image  of  the  "revolving  door"  is  inadequate 
to  depict  the  great  mill  and  grindstone  ot  influence, 
as  it  generates  misery  and  homicide  in  one  corner 
and  personal  gain  in  .mother.  Now  that  both  cor- 
ners can  be  illuminated,  it  has  become  both  pos- 
sible and  necessary  to  sum  up  the  legal  case  against 
this  person,  a  case  that  unsurprisingly  consists  of 
gr<  >ss  vii  >latii  nis  of  broad  international  laws  and  de- 
liberate, cumulative,  identifiable  breaches  of  local 
and  national  <  ines. 

This  is,  in  both  declensions — and  in  both  sens- 
es— an  American  responsibility.  ■ 
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ONE  ACRE 

On  devaluing  real  estate 
to  keep  land  priceless 
By  Joy  Williams 

M    had  ,111         in  Florida,  on  .1  lagoon 

I  It >se  In  the  t.  iull  ot  Mexic 1 1. 

I  ,iin  admittedly  putting  this  first  line  up  against  N.ik  Dinesen's  famous 
oneiric  one:  I  hrnla  farm  in  Africa,  at  the  Uun  <>l  the  N^'oni;  l//7/s.  When  1  >ine- 
sen  first  came  i<>  Africa  she  confessed  thai  she  could  noi  "live  with* hi)  get- 
ting .1  tine  spec  imen  ol  each  single  kind  ol  African  game."  For  hei  the  hum 
w  as  an  erotic  i:ed  image  ot  desire,  "a  l<  ive  affair,"  w  I  lerein  the  "shoi  . .  .  was  in 
reality  a  declaration  ol  love."  She  must  have  Hushed  to  read  this  drivel  lat- 
er, tor  after  (en  years  she  found  hunting  "an  unreasonable  thing,  indeed  in 
itsell  ugly  and  vulgar,  for  the  s.ike  ol  a  lew  hours  enjoyment  to  put  out  a  lite 
that  belonged  in  the  great  landscape  and  had  grown  up  on  it."  One  could 
say  her  thinking  had  evolved,  that  she  had  become  more  conscientious. 
Still,  when  she  was  about  to  leave  her  beloved  (arm  (her  house,  empty  ot 
furniture,  was  admirably  "«■  lean  like  a  skull"),  she  planned  to  shot  >t  her  d<  >gs 
and  he  >rses,  dissuaded  from  doing  so  only  by  the  pleas  ot  her  friends.  The  an- 
imals belonged  to  her,  as  had  the  land,  which  she  ceased  to  ow  n  only  w  hen 

II  became  owned  by  another,  and  subject  to  that  person's  whims  mid  poli- 
cies. Ot  course  it  became  hers  again  through  writing  about  it,  preserving  11 
in  (  'lit  1 1/  Africa.  Once  again,  Art,  reflective  p<  >esy ,  saves  landscape. 

I  had  tin  acre  in  Florida  .  This  bodes  no  drama.  For  what  wonders 
could  a  single  acre  hold,  what  meaning  or  relevance.'  Although  the  word 
"Florida"  is  oneiric,  too,  and  thus  its  own  metaphor  It  is  an  occasional 
pi. iee,  .1  palmed  and  pleasant  stage  for  transients.  To  hold  last  10  an  acre 
in  that  vast  state  is  almost  neurotic.  An  acre  is  both  too  much  and  not 
enough.  Its  value  lies  in  its  divisibility,  in  how  many  hu tiding  lot-  nv  per 
nutted  h\  law  ,  Fi  nit",  certainly . 

I  once  saw  a  while  heron  in  a  tumbled  landscape  on  the  sprawling  out 
skirts  of  Naples,  ,i  city  that  crowds  against  the  Rig  t  'ypres-  National  Pre- 
serve and  Everglades  National  Park.  The  heron  seemed  to  he  beating  its 
head  against  a  nee  knocked  down  hy  bulldozers  to  widen  a  road  Water 
still  lay  along  the  palmetto-dotted  earth,  but  pipes  would  soon  carry  it 

Jay  Williams  i.s  1/1.  nutlhn,  inn\i  •  i|  Tin         k  and  the  IVad,  published  lasi 

October  by  Knupl  A  O'/fivr/ixi  >»/  i\>*i\i  Ill  N  nine,  will  be  published  111  \l.n.  h  I  lei 
most  rcci  ni  pie*  .  .  •>  •  .  .  •  '•  '  •  ■<!• 
peared  in  the  .  \myiM  I ,;u.  issue 


Wl  I  EN  LAND  IS  DIVIDED  AND 
DEVELOPED,  IT  CEASES  BEING 
LAND.  IT  BEi  i  )MES  COVERED, 
CONSUMED,  SEALED. 
IT  BE(  :OMES  ITS  OWN  GRAVE 


away  and  dry  the  land  for  town  houses  and  golf  courses.  Cars  sped  past. 
The  heii  m,  white  as  a  robed  angel  must  surely  he,  was  heating  his  head 
against  the  tree.  He  was  lost  to  himself,  deranged,  in  his  ruined  and  lost 
landscape. 

1  have  seen  all  manner  of  beautiful  waterhirds  struck  down  by  cars.  I 
used  to  take  them  home  and  bury  them  between  the  mangroves  and  the 
live  oaks  on  my  lagoon.  But  of  course  it  was  not  my  lagoon,  this  body  of 
water  only  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  To  the  north  it  cedes  to  a  priv  ate  road 
that  gives  access  to  the  Sanderling  Club,  where  the  exceptionally  wealthy 
enjoy  their  Cult  views.  To  the  south  it  vanishes  beneath  the  parking  lot 
for  a  public  beach.  This  is  on  Siesta  Key,  a  crowded  eight-mile-long  island 
off  Sarasota  that  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  two  bridges,  one  four  lanes, 
the  other  two.  The  lagoon  is  named  Heron;  the  beach,  Turtle.  Yes,  the 
turtles  still  come  to  nest,  and  the  volunteers  who  stake  and  guard  the 
nests  are  grateful — they  practically  weep  with  gratitude — when  the  condo 
dwellers  keep  their  lights  out  during  the  hatching  weeks  so  as  not  to  con- 
fuse the  infant  turtles  in  then  night  search  for  the  softly  luminous  sea.  But 
usually  the  condo  dwellers  don't  keep  their  lights  out.  They  might  accom- 
modate the  request  were  they  there,  but  they  are  seldom  there.  The  lights 
are  controlled  by  tuners  and  burn  bright  and  long.  The  condos  are  invest- 
ments, mostly,  not  homes.  Like  (he  lands  they've  consumed,  they're  cold 
commodities.  When  land  is  developed,  it  ceases  being  land.  It  becomes 
covered,  sealed,  its  own  grave. 

Ecosystems  are  something  large  to  be  saved,  if  at  all,  by  the  government 
at  great  expense  and  set  aside  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  of  us  in  some  recre- 
ational or  contemplative  fashion.  An  individual  doesn't  think  of  himself 
as  owning  an  ecosystem.  The  responsibility!  Too  much.  Besides,  there's 
something  about  the  word  that  denotes  the  impossibility  of  ownership. 
Land,  on  the  other  hand,  is  like  a  car  or  a  house;  it  has  economic  curren- 
cy. Aldo  Leopold  defined  land  as  a  fountain  oj  energy  flowing  through  a  cir- 
cuit of  soils,  plants,  and  animals;  it  was  synonymous  with  ecosystem,  and  he 
argued  that  we  all  have  an  obligation  to  protect  and  preserve  it.  It  was 
over  fifty  years  ago  that  Leopold  wrote  his  elegantly  reasoned  essay  "The 
Land  Ethic,"  but  it  has  had  about  as  much  effect  on  the  American  con- 
science as  a  snowtlake.  Seven  thousand  acres  are  lost  to  development  each 
day  in  this  country.  Ecosystem  becomes  land  becomes  parcel. 

On  Siesta  Key,  "open  space"  (of  which  there  is  now  none),  when 
bought  by  the  county  years  ago,  is  being  utilized  as  beach  parking  or  ten- 
nis courts.  "Raw"  land  no  longer  exists,  though  a  few  lots  are  still  avail- 
able, some  wuh  very  nice  trees,  most  of  which  will  have  to  go  (unfortu- 
nately) in  order  to  accommodate  the  house  that  will  he  built  on  what  is 
now  considered  a  "site."  We  hardly  can  get  all  ecosystem  emotional  over  a 
site.  A  banyan  tree'  will  most  assuredly  have  to  go  because  it  is  in  its  na- 
ture lo  grow  extravagantly  and  demand  a  great  deal  of  space.  Trees,  of 
course,  cannot  demand  anything.  As  with  the  wild  animals  who  have  cer- 
tain requirements  or  preferences — a  clutter  and  cover,  long  nat- 

Iural  hours  o|  friendly  concealing  dark — anything  they  need  can 
be  ignored  or  removed  right  along  with  them, 
n  1969,  I  bought  Lots  27,  28,  and  29  on  Midnight  Pass  Road,  a  two- 
lane  road  dial  ended  when  the  key  did.  There  was  a  small  cypress  house, 
no  beauty,  and  an  ev  en  smaller  cypress  cottage.  They  were  single-story  af- 
fairs w  ith  flat  roofs,  built  on  poured  slabs.  The  lots  together  cost  $24,000. 
In  W72,  I  bought  Lots  JO  and  51  for  $12,000.  Lagoon  land  wasn't  all  that 
desirable.  There  was  no  access  to  open  water.  Bay  land  was  more  valuable, 
and  even  then  Gulf  front  was  only  for  the  wealthy.  Beachfront  is  invalu- 
able because  no  one  can  build  on  the  sea;  the  view  is  "protected."  I  could 
hear  the  Gulf  on  my  small  acre;  it  was,  in  fact,  only  several  hundred  feet 
away,  concealed  by  a  scrim  of  mangroves.  The  houses  that  were  to  be 
built  over  there  were  grand  but  still  never  quite  exceeded  the  height  of 
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he  mangroves.  I  did  not  sec  m\  lagoon  neighbor-  tor  m\  trees,  m\  tangled 
:areless  land,  though  as  the  years  passed  i  put  up  six  t  ions  ol  wooden 
ence,  for  m^  neighhi  >rs  changed,  then  changed  again,  and  I lieii  lit t !c  <  \ 
jress  houses  were  torn  down  in  .1  twinkling,  the  "extra'  lots  sold  I  put  .1 
wooden  fence  up  along  the  road  eventually.  It  weathered  prettiU  hul 
tV<  >uld  shudder  on  its  posts  from  ,1  flung  beer  bottle.  Sect  ions  o|  11  were  pi 
riodically  demolished  b\  errant  cars.  I  don't  believe  I  evet  rushed  sympa 
thetically  to  the  befuddled  driver's  aid.  No  one  actually  died,  hut  the\  did 
go  on,  those  crashes.  Streetlights  went  up  at  fifty-tool  intervals  on  the 
dark  and  curv\  road.  The  ba\  side  got  the  lights,  the  lagoon  side  goi  the 


Ol  I  -II  'I  \n  I  I  N<  I  .  STRI  I  ! 
Lit  II  ITS  \KKI\  I  1 1  I'M  Mf  Ilot  ,\\  I 
WAV  Ti  )  I  AWN  I  AR<  i!  1  It  H  N|  - 
WENT  I  IP.  R  )l  1 1  >WI  1 1  P'i  :■!  i  >RII  LA'S 
RESK  iNEl  >  I  RBAN  I  U  >l  I  i 


hicycle  path.  I  lome<  »wners  were  resp<  msible  tor  keeping  the  "path  tidy, 
and  I  appeared  out  there  dutifully  with  broom  and  rake,  pushing  away  : 
the  small  0,1k  leaves  from  the  trees  rhal  lowered  overhead,  discli 
that  efficient  concrete  for  the  benefit  ol  increasing  -tie. mis  ol  walkers  and 
joggers.  Bicyclists  preferred  to  use  the  road.  Am  stubborn  palmetto  thai 
tanned  outward  or  seeded  palm  that  once  graced  die  snip  ,>|  l.md  outside 
my  rickety  wall  would  he  snipped  hick  h\  .1  supernumerary,  doiny  his/her 
parr  for  the  puhlk  wav.  The  bottles,  cms,  .md  wee  1  hip  I  igs  were  letl  loi 
me  to  reap.  As  owner  of  Lots  27,  28,  29,  V,  ind  U.I  had  570  feet  ot  path 
to  maintain.  1  became  aware,  outside  m\  tern  e,  of  the  well  known  Florida 
light,  .1  son  ol  blandly  insistent  urban  light  — featherv  and  bemused  and 
resigned.  (Airs  sped  past.  Large  houses  were  being  cotistnu  led  on  the  bay, 
estates  on  half  an  acre  with  elaborate  wrought -iron  fciuc-  ind  electru 
gates.  Palmetto  scrub  had  given  wa^  to  lawn-  frees  exist  1  ! 
ly  trimmed  accents,  .ill  dead  wood  remove  I    frees  nol 


lllustr.iti. in  h\  Vicfi  ti.i  Kann 


Ti  IE  SOUND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
WAS  ALMOST  (  ON  ST  ANT,  BUT 

NO  ONE  APPEARED  TO  BE  LIVING 
IN  Tl  IE  ENLARGED,  UPGRADED 
PROPERTIES  AROUND  ME 


sound  by  landscape  professionals  were  felled;  the  palms  favored  were 
"specimen"  ones.  Head  animals  and  birds  appeared  more  and  more  fre- 
quently on  the  road.  Cars  sped  past. 

Behind  my  wobbly  fence,  1  pottered  about.  The  houses  were  built  in  the 
forties,  and  the  land  had  the  typical  homesteaded  accoutrements  of  that 
time — a  tew  citrus  trees,  some  oleander  and  hibiscus  for  color,  a  plot 
cleared  tor  a  few  vegetables  and  Shasta  daisies,  a  fig  left  to  flourish  for 
shade,  and  live  oaks  left  to  grow  around  the  edges.  The  ghastly  malleucas 
were  available  in  nurseries  then  and  were  often  planted  in  rows  as  a 
hedge.  The  man  I  bought  the  land  from  was  a  retired  botanist,  and  he  had 
planted  avocado  and  lychee  nut  trees  too,  as  well  as  a  grove  of  giant  bam- 
boo from  which  he  liked  to  make  vases  and  bowls  and  various  trinkets. 
There  was  bougainvillea,  azalea,  gardenia,  powder  putt  and  firecracker 
plant,  crotons,  wild  lilies,  sea  grape,  and  sev  eral  orchid  trees.  Of  the  palms 
there  was  a  royal,  sabal,  many  cabbage,  pineapple,  sago — queen  and 
king — reclinata,  fishtail,  sentry,  traveler's,  and  queen.  There  were  cypress- 
es,  jacaranda,  and  two  banyan  trees.  There  was  even  a  tiny  lawn  with 
small  cement  squares  to  place  the  lawn  chairs  on.  The  mangroves  in  this 
spot  had  been  cut  back  for  a  view  of  the  idly  flowing  tea-colored  lagoon. 
Elsewhere  they  grew — the  red  and  the  black — in  the  manner  each  found 
lovely,  in  hoops  and  stands,  creating  bowers  and  thickets  and  mazes  of 
rocking  water  and  dappling  light. 

This  was  my  acre  in  Florida.  Visitors  ventured  that  it  looked  as  though 
it  would  require  an  awful  lot  of  maintenance,  though  they  admired  my 
prescience  in  buying  the  extra  lots,  which  would  surely  be  worth  some- 
thing someday.  The  house  had  a  certain  "rustic  charm,"  but  most  people 
didn't  find  the  un-air-conditioned,  un-dehumidified  air  all  that  whole- 
some and  wondered  win  1  kept  the  place  SO  damn  dark,  tor  there  were 
colored  floods  widely  available  that  would  dramatize  the  "plantings."  I 
could  bounce  more  lights  otf  the  water,  you  could  hardly  even  tell  there 
was  water  out  there,  and  what  was  the  sense  of  hiding  that.'  And  despite 
the  extraordinary  variety,  my  land  seemed  unkempt.  There  were  vines 
and  Brazilian  pepper  and  carrotwood,  there  were  fire-ant  mounds,  rats 
sureh  lived  in  the  fronds  ol  the  untrimmed  palms.  My  acre  looked  a  little 
hesitant,  small  and  vulnerable,  young.  Even  the  banyan  tree  was  relatively 
young.  It  had  put  down  a  tew  aerials  but  then  stopped  tor  a  good  decade  as 
it  1 1  were  thinking  .  .  .  What's  the  use.  I'm  straddling  Lots  29  &  30  and  I'm 
not  known  lis  an  accommodating  tree.  When  the  land  gets  sold,  I'll  be  sold,  too 
and  will  jail  in  screaming  suttee  .  .  .  Or  sentiments  of  that  sort. 

As  for  the  buds  and  animals,  well,  people  didn't  want  raccoons  and  opos- 
sums and  armadill<  is,  and  their  cats  would  eat  the  baby  rabbits.  Too  disgusting, 
but  that's  |ust  the  way  nature  ivas.  And  although  I  had  cardinals  and  towhees 
and  thrashers  and  mockingbirds  and  doves  and  woodpeckers,  they  did,  too; 
as  a  matter  of  tact  their  cardinals  were  nesting  in  a  place  where  they  could 
actually  see  them,  right  near  the  front  door,  and  that  was  getting  to  be  quite 
the  nuisance.  As  for  the  herons,  you  found  them  everywhere,  even  atop  the 
dumpsters  behind  the  7-Eleven,  Such  beggars.  You  had  to  chase  them  away 
from  your  bait  bucket  when  you  were  fishing  from  the  beach.  Did  I  fish  in 
the  lagoon .' There  w  ere  snapper  in  there,  redfish,  maybe  even  snook.  1  could 
get  the  mullet  with  nets.  Why  didn't  1  fish.' 

The  years  flowed  past.  Some  of  the  properties  on  the  lagoon  tell  to  pure 
speculation.  Mangroves  were  pruned  like  any  hedging  material;  in  some 
cases,  decks  were  built  over  them,  e .uisnn_:  them  to  die,  though  they  re- 
mained ghostily  rooted.  Landowners  on  the  (lull  did  not  molest  their 
mangrove.  The  lagoon  to  them  was  the  equivalent  of  a  back  alley-  Why 
would  they  want  to  regard  the  increasing  myriad  of  houses  huddled  there.' 
I  traveled,  1  rented  the  place  out,  I  returned.  There  were  freezes,  we  were 
grazed  by  hurricanes.  An  immense  mahoe  hibiscus  died  back  in  a  cold 
snap,  and  two  years  later  a  tall,  slender,  smooth-barked  tree  it  had  been 
concealing  began  producing  hundreds  of  the  pinkest,  sweetest,  juiciest 
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rapefruit  I  have  ever  taste  J   rhe  water  oaks  that  hail  reai  bed  their  I  wen  Till  \\  1 1  hi  1 1  I  I  'I  I  >\ '  I  KNi  >W 

y- war  I  mill  rot  t  ed  .nul  lei  I    Nun  ucu  l>  i\  el\  w  *  »  nlpeckers    \  1 1  I  hn  High 

Ik-  winter  in  the  nights  the  i  bin  k  will's  widows  w < mid  i  all.  I  I  I  \  I  i  I  II  IK  Wl  WI  I  )  I  \l-  I  I  I  m  )\n 

1 1 1, 1 1  w  i  H i LI  J i  \  \ e  me  mil  n  >e\  ei .il  <  'I  ni\  ici|uaintani  es  remarked 

1  he  sound  ol  construction  was  almost  constant ,  hui  no  one  appeared  t  <  > 
v  actually  living  in  the  renn  ulclcd,  enlarged,  upgraded  propert  ies  around        Ol  I  I  II  AKRANl  il:MI:N  1  A  v(  .1  K I  I  1 
ne.  I  had  cut  out  sections  ol  my  side  fences  to  allow  oak  limbs  in  grow  in 

heir  tortured  specific  manner ,  hut  my  neighbor's  yardmen  would  event  it  xn    KNMMAHI  Ml  II  II  I'^WIKM- 

illy  be  instructed  to  lop  them  of  I  at  the  property  line.  I  his  was,  ol  course, 
he  owner's  right,  rhere  was  the  sound  ol  trimmers,  leal  Mowers,  pool 
pumps,  pressure  cleaners;  the  smell  of  chemicals  from  pest  and  lawn  sei 
vices.  Maintenance  maintenance  maintenance,  ["hen  the  county  began 
:utting  back  the  live  oak  limbs  that  extended  ovet  the  bicycle  path,  even 
thi >ugh  one  wi  mid  have  to  be  an  idiot  on  a  pogo  stick  to  bump  into  one. 

Sliced  sure  as  bread,  the  limbs,  one  .n  least  hve  leel  in  iliametet 
and  green  with  resurrection  lern  and  ait  plants,  were  cut  had 
B         hi  the  fence  line. 

^  i  was  then  I  dec  ided  to  build  the  wall. 

The  year  was  | WO.  The  wall  was  ol  lenient  block  with  deep  looters, 
ami  ii  ran  the  entire  length  ol  the  property  except  lot  a  twelve-loot 
opening,  which  was  gated  in  cellar,  Ii  cost  about  $10,000,  and  two  men 
did  ii  in  two  months,  rhe  wall  was  ten  (eel  IiiliIi-  Ii  was  not  stuccoed.  I 
thought  it  was  splendid.  I  didn't  know  many  people  in  the  neighborhood 
b\  then,  but  word  lm  >i  h.nk  to  mr  that  sonu  diil  not  find  n  attractive 
What  did  I  have  hack  there,  a  prison.'  l~o  me,  n  was  the  people  speeding 
past  the  baby  da|s  on  the  animal-corpse-littered  road  who  h  id  become 
imprisoned.  Inside  was  land  a  mysterious,  messy  fountain  ol  energy; 
outside  was  something  else  not  land  in  any  meaningful  sense  but  a 
diced  bright  salad  of  colorful  real  estate,  pods  ol  investment,  its  value 
n< iw  shrilly,  sterilely  economic. 

Behind  tin  wall  was  an  hdi-n  ii  acre,  si  i  1 1  known  to  the  tax  col  lei  tor  as 
Lots  27,  28,  2C>,  50,  and  51.  I  Intransformed  by  me,  who  was  neither  gar- 
dener nor  crafty  ecological  rest<  irer,  the  land  had  lound  its  own  in  1 1  d\ 
namic.  Behind  the  wall  were  neither  grounds  not  yard  not  garden,  not 
park,  nor  even  false  jungle,  but  a  funct ioning  wild  landscape  that  became 
more  remarkahle  each  year.  Ol  course  there  was  the  humble  house  and 
even  humbler  cottage,  which  appeared  less  and  less  important  to  me  in 
the  larger  <  irder  of  things.  Hiey  were  shelters,  pleasant  enough  but  primal 
ilv  places  from  which  to  look  out  at  the  beaut  v  of  a  w<  n  Id  to  which  I  was 
irrelevant  except  l<  >r  m\  n  ile  i  if  presen  ing  it ,  a  wi  u  Id  I  ci  mid  be  integrated 
with  only  to  the  extent  ol  my  not  harming  it    rhe  wildlife  could  hardh 
kiii  iw  that  their  w<  nld  in  that  plan-  existed  <  ml\  bei  a  use  I ,  r  ithei  than  an 
other,  owned  it.  I  knew,  though,  and  the  irrationality  ol  the  arrangement, 
the  premise,  angered  me  and  made  me  feel  powerless,  loi  I  did  not  feel 
that  the  land  was  mine  at  all  but  rathet  belonged  to  something  larget  that 
was  being  threatened  b\  something  absurdly  small,  the  ill  works  and  delu 
si ons  of —  as  William  Burroughs  liked  to  say    homo  mi/>. 

Althi  mgh  the  wall  did  nut  rei  eive  s,  k  lal  appn  ibation,  its  approval  from 
an  ecological  point  ol  view  was  resoiindiiiL'.  I  lie  hin\an,  as  thou-.-h  leas 
sured  by  the  audae  urns  wall,  1 1 1 1 1 1  dow  n  do  m>  ol  aei  ia  I  roots  I  he  under- 
story  flourished;  the  oaks  soared,  creating  a  great  grave  lanopy.  Plantings 
that  had  seemed  tentative  when  I  had  bought  them  limn  botanical  gai 
dens  ve.iis  before  look  hold,  d  he  leav  es  and  l  ark  crumble  built  up,  the 
ferns  spread.  It  was  odd.  I  fancied  that  I  had  made  an  inside  tot  the  out- 
side to  be  sate  in.  From  within,  the  wall  vanished;  green  growth  pressed 
against  it,  staining  it  naturally  brown  and  green  and  ld.u  k  Ii  muffled  the 
sound  and  heal  of  the  road.  Inside  was  loo  I  and  dappl<  I,  hymned  with 
birdsong.  There  were  i iwls  and  w<  kkI  dm  k -  An  « »|  rcy  roosted  eai h  night 
in  a  casuarina  that  leaned  out    iver  thi  la    op,,  a  tree  ol  t   d  leputa 
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lion  ,ind  halt-dead,  hut  the  osprey  deeply  favored  it,  folding  himself  into  it 
invisibly  in  a  tew  seconds  each  nightfall.  A  pair  oi  yellow-crowned  night 
herons  nested  in  a  slash  pine  in  the  center  ot  Lot  50.  Large  birds  with  a 
large  hidden  nest,  their  young — each  year  three! — not  hasty  in  their  de- 
parture. A  single  acre  was  able  to  nurture  so  many  lives,  including  mine. 
Its  existence  gave  me  great  happiness. 

And  yet  it  was  all  an  illusion  too,  a  shadow  box,  tor  when  I  opened  the 
gates  or  canoed  the  lagoon,  1  saw  an  utterly  different  world.  Tins  was  a 
world  that  had  fallen  only  in  pari  to  consortiums  ot  developers;  it  had  tall- 
en  mostly  plat  by  plat  to  individuals,  who,  paradoxically,  were  quite  con- 
formist in  their  attitude  toward  land,  or  rather  the  scraped  scaffolding  upon 
which  their  real  property  was  built.  They  lived  in  penury  of  a  very  special 
sort,  Em  that  was  only  my  opinion.  In  their  opinion  they  were  living  in  per- 
fect accord  with  the  values  of  the  time,  successfully  and  cleverly,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  advantages.  Their  attitudes  were  perfectly  acceptable;  they 
were  not  behaving  unwisely  or  without  foresight.  They  had  maximized 
profits,  and  it  little  of  nature  had  been  preserved  in  the  arrangement,  well, 
nature  was  an  adornment  not  to  everyone's  taste,  a  matter  really  ot  person- 
al tolerance  and  sympathy.  Besides,  Nature  was  not  far  away,  supported  by 
everyone's  tax  dollars  and  preserved  in  state  and  federal  parks.  And  one 
could  show  one's  appreciation  for  these  places  by  visiting  them  at  any 
time.  Public  lands  can  be  protected  as  having  as  many  recreational,  aes- 
thetic, or  env  ironmental  benefits  as  can  he  devised  tor  them,  but  private 
land,  on  this  skinny  Florida  key  and  almost  everywhere  in  this  country,  is 
considered  too  economically  valuable  to  he  conserved.  Despoliation  of 
land  in  lis  many,  many  guises  is  the  custom  of  the  country.  Privately,  one 
by  one,  the  landowner  makes  decisions  that  render  land,  in  any  other  than 
financial  terms,  moot.  Land  is  something  to  be  "built  out." 

In  contrast  to  its  surrounds,  my  acre  appeared  an  evasion  ot  reality,  a 
construct,  a  moment  poised  before  an  inev  itable  after.  How  lovely  it  was, 
how  fortunate  1  was.  Each  day  my  heart  recognized  its  great 

I worth.  It  was  invaluable  to  me.  The  moment  came  when  1 
had  to  sell  It. 


A 


>pold  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  developing  an  ecological  con- 
science, of  having  an  awareness  of  land  in  a  philosophical  rather  than  an 
economic  sense.  I  lis  articulation  of  our  ethical  obligations  to  the  land  is 
considered  by  many  to  he  quite  admirable.  We  celebrated  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary ot  this  articulation  (it  not  its  implementation)  in  1999.  A  pretty 
thought,  high-minded.  And  yet  when  one  has  to  move  on  (if  not  exactly  in 
the  final  sense)  one  is  expected  to  be  sensible,  realistic,  even  canny,  about 
property.  1  was  not  in  the  comfortable  kind  ot  financial  situation  where  1 
could  deed  my  land  io  a  conservation  group  or  land  trust.  Even  if  I  could 
have,  it  wmild  probably  have  been  sold  to  protect  more  considerable  sanc- 
tuary acreage  elsewhere,  tor  it  was  a  mere  acre  in  a  pricey  neighborhood, 
not  contiguous  w  ith  additional  habit, it  land,  though  the  lagoon  did  provide 
a  natural  larger  dimension.  I  had  been  developing  an  ecological  conscience 
tor  thirty  years,  and  1  could  continue  to  develop  it  still  certainly,  become  a 
good  steward  somewhere  else,  because  once  I  had  decided  to  sell,  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  land  and  all  the  creatures  that  found  it  to  be  a  perfect  earth- 
Is  home  would  be  subject  to  erasure  in  any  meaningful  ecological  sense,  and 
this  would  not  be  considered  by  society  to  be  selfish,  cruel,  or  irresponsible. 

"Wow,  it's  great  back  here,"  the  realtor  said.  "I  often  wondered  what 
the  heck  was  going  on  hack  here.  I'm  looking  forward  to  showing  this 
place." 

I  told  him  1  wanted  to  sell  the  land  as  a  single  piece,  with  deed  restric- 
tions, these  being  that  the  kind  could  never  he  subdivided;  that  the  build- 
ings he  restricted  to  one  house  and  cottage  taking  up  no  more  land  than 
the  originals;  and  that  the  southern  half  ot  the  property  he  left  in  its  nat- 
ural state  as  wildlife  hahit.it. 
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"Nobody  wants  to  be  told  what  they  can  do  with  their  land,"  he  told 
i  le,  frowning.  "I'll  mention  your  wishes,  hut  you'll  have  to  accept  .1  signil 
;ant  reduction  in  price  with  those  kinds  of  restrictions.  When  we  yet  an 
ffer  you  and  the  buyer  can  negotiate  the  wording  of  the  agreement.  I'm 
ure  the  type  of  person  who  would  he  attracted  to  this  property  wouldn't 
/ant  rn  tear  it  .ill  apart." 

"Re, illy,"  I  said,  "you  don't  think."' 

1  went  through  a  number  of  realtors. 

With  a  lawyer  I  drew  up  a  simple  and  enforceable  document  that  the  re 
j  iltors  found  so  unnerving  that  they  wouldn't  sh<  >w  it  right  away  to  interest 
•d  parties,  preferring  word  wobble  and  expressions  of  goodwill.  There  were 
nany  people  who  hived  the  land,  who  loved  nature,  but  w  ould  never  buy  .m\ 
hing  that  was  in  essence  in  >t  tree  and  t.  tear.  C  )r  they  had  ru  >  pr«  iblem  with  the 
estrictions  persi nudly ,  but  when  they  had  tt  •  sell  (and  I  leaven  I. irbid  that  they 
•vould  right  away  of  course)  they  could  not  impose  such  coercive  restraints 
3n  others.  The  speculators  and  builders  had  been  dismissed  from  the  begin- 
ning. These  were  people  of  a  more  maverick  bent,  caring  people  who  loved 
Florida,  loved  the  key — wasn't  it  a  shame  there  was  so  much  development, 
so  much  change.  When  they  saw  the  humble  d<  icument  they  said  1 )  win  >  dc  >es 
she  think  she  is?  2 )  she's  crazy,  5)  she'll  never  sell  it.  Over  the  nv  »nths  the  re- 
altors took  on  a  counseling  manner  with  me  as  though  1  needed  guidance 
through  this  dark  stubborn  wood  of  my  ow  n  making,  as  though  I  needed  to 
be  talked  down  fr< >m  my  1  rr.it it  mal  fane  iful  rest  »lve.  They  a >uld  sell  the  land 
for  $200,000  more  it  I  dropped  the  restrictions.  My  acre  could  be  destroyed 
naturally;  a  hurricane  c<  mid  level  everything,  and  tl  le  creatures,  the  bu  ds,  w<  mid 
.have  to  go  somewhere  else  anyway.  With  the  money  I'd  make  marketing  it 
I 'smartly,  I  could  buy  a  hundred  acres,  maybe  more,  east  of  the  interstate. 
There  was  a  lot  of  pretty  ranchland  over  there.  I  could  conserve  that.  A  lot 
of  pressure  would  be  on  that  land  in  a  few  years;  I  could  do  more  by  saving 
that.  Sell  and  don't  look  hack'  That's  what  people  did.  You  can't  look  hack. 
I'm  not  looking  back,  I  said. 
And  I  wasn't. 

1  was  looking  ahead,  seeing  the  land  behind  the  wall  still  existent,  still 
supporting  its  nests  and  burrows — a  living  whole.  I  was  leaving  it — soon  I 
would  no  longer  he  personally  experiencing  its  loveliness — hut  I  would 
not  abandon  it,  1  would  despise  myself  it  1  did.  It  I  were  to  be  party  to  a 
normal  real  estate  transaction,  1  would  be  dooming  it,  1  would  be — and 
this  is  not  at  all  exaggerated — signing  a  warrant  for  its  death.  (Perhaps  the 
owners  of  the  four  new  houses  that  could— and  would,  most  likely — he 
built  would  have  the  kindness  to  put  out  some  birdseed.)  1  wanted  more 
than  money  for  im  land,  more  than  the  mere  memory  of  it,  the 

r luxury  of  conserving  it  falsely  and  sentimentally  through  lyrical 
recall.  I  wanted  it  to  be. 
took  eight  months  to  find  the  right  buyer.  Leopold's  "philosophers" 
were  in  short  supply  in  the  world  of  Florida  real  estate.  But  the  ideal  new 
owners  eventually  appeared,  and  they  had  no  problem  with  the  contract 
between  themselves  and  the  land.  I  had  changed  no  hearts  or  minds  b\ 
my  attitude  or  actions;  1  had  simply  found — or  my  baffled  but  determined 
realtors  had — people  of  my  persuasion,  people  who  had  a  land  ethic,  too. 
Their  duties  as  stewards  were  not  onerous  to  them.  They  did  not  consider 
the  additional  legal  documents  they  were  obliged  to  sign  an  insult  to  their 
personal  freedom.  They  were  aware  that  the  principle  was  hardly  radical. 
An  aunt  had  done  a  similar  thing  in  New  England,  presi  rving  forty  acres 
of  meadow  and  woodland  by  conservation  easement.  1  hex  had  tncnds  m 
California  who  had  similarly  sold  and  conserved  by  deed  lour  bundled 
acres  of  high  desert.  And  here  was  this  enchanted  at  re 

It  had  been  accomplished.  1  bad  persisted.  I  was  well  pleased  with  myself. 
Selfishly  I  had  affected  the  land  beyond  my  tenure.  I  had  gotten  my  way. 
And  with  all  of  this,  I  am  still  allowed  to  miss  it  so.  ■ 
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Thorny  truths  about  the  global  flow 


"Fh  >wers,"  wr<  ite  Goethe,  "arc  the  beaut  itul  w<  >rds  and  hier<  >glyphs 
i  il  i  lature,  with  which  s|  ic  si  i<  >ws  how  much  she  h  >ves  us" — a  flour- 
ish «'l  metaphoi  thai  is,  alas,  increasingly  inapt.  To  surv  ive  the 
trip  In  mi  lie  iwer'pn  iducing  countries  in  Latin  America  to  ware  - 
houses  in  M  i,  mi  i ,  i.i  ivi ,  ill  il  'i  1st  s,  n>  somebody's  sweetheart,  the 
cm  flowers  in  tins  recent  FTD.com  catalogue,  like  most  of  the 
more  than  4  trillion  sold  in  the  I  I.S.  last  year,  were  genetically 
engineered  to  stav  pretematurally  fresh  up  to  two  weeks  after  har- 
vest. 1  )esigner-seed  linns  made  them  sturdy  enough  to  he  shipped 
in  hulk,  light  enough  to  defray  air-cargo  eosts,  and  uniform 
em  »ugh  to  he  s<  irted  and  graded.  Then  there  are  the  aesthetic  um- 
cerns.  Nearly  every  detail—  the  curl  i  >l  .i  lily's  petal,  the  fluffiness 
of  a  carnation,  the  confectii  >nary  pink  of  ;i  n  >se — was  selected  ft  >r 
maximum  desirahility  according  to  the  spec. itte.it urns  of  fashion 
experts  and  marketing  consultants.  These  blooms  are  hiero- 
glyphs, in  other  words,  not  of  nature  hut  of  global  commerce. 

(  '.in  i. it  ions  are  nat  ive  to  Eur<  >pe,  hut  in  all  likelihood  this  <  me,  like 
92  percent  of  those  imported  into  the  U.S.  in  1999,  came  from 
(  !olombia.  The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  in- 
t  n  id  need  Ik  iraculture  to  Colombia  in  1  L)h5  as  an  alternative  to  the 
country's  most  n<  >tori<  his  en  >p — coca.  That  first  year  tarn  is  on  the 
imp  iverisl  led  savanna  outside  B<  >gt  >t.i  yielded  17  tons  of  camati<  ins, 
sold  lo  the  U.S.  tor  $20,000.  By  1980,  the  flower  harvest  had 
reached  57,000  tons;  and  exports,  $100,000,000 — till  a  small 
share  o|  the  multibillion-dollar  global  market.  Then,  in  the  1990s, 
in  rew aid  loi  antinarcotic  efF<  irts,  Eur<  >pe  and  the  U.S.  Jr<  ipped  ;i 
tariffs  on  (  !olombian  flowers.  Today,  the  country  i-  the  largest 
pr<  iducer  in  die  w<  irld  after  1  Ii  illand,  and  nearly  hall  the  fl<  >wers  si  >k 
in  t he  I  I.S.  come  I roin  the  Bogota  savanna.  The  pe< >ple  who  live 
there,  however,  are  siil!  poor.  Most  earn  under  $200  a  month 
working  on  fh  iwer  I  arms,  20  pert  ent  of  which  were  bought  oul 
in  [998  by  I  I.S. -based  I  )ole  Food,  the  largest  employer  in  C  )olom- 
hia.  hi  >i  id  Ii  irmerly  gr<  >wn  in  the  regii  mi  m  >w  has  t>  i  he  impi  irteci.  i  a  >- 
ca,  meanwhile,  is  still  Colombia's  most  notorious — and  lucra- 
tive — c  r<  >p,  tin  >ugh  there  is  a  fl<  iwer  that  rivals  it :  t  he  i  ipium  p<  >ppy. 

As  s|u  iwn,  this  hi  luquet  features  si  ime  < >t  the  cheapest  fl<  »wers  mon- 
ev  can  buy.  Ecuadoran  farms  void  500  million  roses  to  U.S.  im- 
porters in  1999  ai  an  average  price  of  22c  a  stem;  C  Colombian  car- 
nal  n  his  tek  lied  I  1 C;  C  j  ista  Rican  lilies,  a  dime.  (  .'i  >mpetiti<  »n  ami  ing 
p>  ii  ircout  itries  1 1 1  sell  tk  iwers  to  rich  i  mes  has  pushed  ipplx  up,  pnees 
di iwn.  (.  ^i irp< nate  pn iducers  with  high  vi  ilume  and  l<  »w  lab<  ir  e>  isis, 
such  as  D  ile,  can  still  make  millions  on  slim  margins,  but  small  fl<  >wer 
Ian  ns  are  failing  wi  irldwide.  hi  >r  this  hi  lucjuet,  gr<  >wers  w  ould  get  about 
$4,  tin  >re  than  $3  of  which  w<  iuld  go  to<  iverhead — I  I.S.-made  pes- 
ik  ides,  1  Hitch  seeds,  Israeli  greenhouses,  Third  World  labor.  Af- 
ter shipping  tees  (around  v  per  stem  by  air,  Bogota  to  Miami, 
depending  on  fuel  prices)  and  the  importer's  markup,  a  florist  in 
the  !   S.  i  ould  buy  these  tk  >wers  wh<  ilesale  t>  >r  less  than  $  1 0. 
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A  hotter  question  miylil  he  Win  would  it  o,.e  pay  SNn  lW 
(plus  shipping  aiul  handling)  tm  $10  worth  ol  llowers  and  a 
cheap  ylass  vase.'  I  -  i  >  i  love.'  hi  I  i  n  i  >| '(.- .  when  people  tend  to 
treat  flowers  as  aesihetu  produce  an  inedible  analo<;u<  to 
olives  or  wine  tins  bouc|Uct  would  sell  loi  lai  less.  Bui  in 
America,  where  most  cut  flowers  are  purchased  in  honoi  ol 
holidays  and  "non-calendar  occasions"  llorists  call  sales 
events  such  as  hirths,  illnesses,  and  deaths),  the  customers  ot 
lliT.il  marketers  like  ITIUoiu  are  \\  1 1 1 1 1 1  >_■  io  pa\  overinflated 
prices  hccau.se  what  they're  huyiny  is  not  merely  flowers  or 
convenience  hut  the  meanings  with  whn  li  llowers  have  heen 
imhued  iu>!  houc|uets  hut  hrandv  A  cheap  rose  is  .1  cheap 
rose  is  ,1  cheap  rose,  hut  .1  pricey  l*TH  '<  Staryazer  Bouciuet 
containing  cheap  r«  »ses  is  .1  "uiasierpiei  e"  1 1 1.11  s|»<  «\\>  \\  homev  - 
er  you  lo\-e  how  much  you  love  them  (d>  luxe'  premium.'), 
whatever  the  calendar  or  non -calendar  romant ic  occasion. 


Nn  siim  ol  miles,  midyes,  thrips,  01  any  "I  the  rose's  other  nat- 
ural prcdati  >rs  on  this  immaculate  hloom,  which  is  I  Hi  lv  lac- 
quered in  pesticide  residues.  Although  .1  single  huu  discovered 
during  US1  )A  inspec tions  can  »et  an  entire  planeload  1  it  1 1  so 
del1!  H led,  lli  >w eis  are  suhjec  1  in  none  1  il  die  pest  u  ide  controls 
that  apply  in  edihle  crops,  Third  World  producers  thus  grow 
them  in  sterilized  soil  in  greenhouse  luminatcd  as  often  .is 
once  a  day,  \\  11 1 1  fungicides,  inset,  lie  ides,  nemot  icides,  and  her- 
hicides.  One  111 i  li  1  >l  these  chemicals  are  carcmi  ycn>  or  toxins 
11  have  heen  restricted  lor  health  reasons  in  die  U.S.,  and 
ne. irk  two  thirds  >  > t  Colombia's  75,000  flower  workers  suffer 
from  maladies  -  nausea,  impaired  vision,  conjunctivitis, 
rashes,  asthma,  miscarriages,  stillbirths,  congenital  maltorma 
linns  associated  with  pesticide  exposure.  1  he  hisi  several 
weeks  1  >t  1  lie  year  can  he  particularly  hazardous:  woikers  spend 
up  in  eighteen  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  in  p> >< >rly  ven- 
tilated greenhouses  producing  the  more  than  100  million 
pesticide-laden  roses  that  Americans  bu\  even  February. 

I  iommercial  flora*,  ulture  consumes  more  water  than  many  rhird 
W  orld  Mow er-yrowiny  regions  can  sustain  On  the  Bogota  sa- 
vanna, the  water  table  has  fallen  so  low  ihal  household  laps 
1 1 11 1  dry  mosl  ol  1  Ik  w cek  W  hal  watei  remains  is  1:  k  reasinyly  pol 
luted:  many  flow  er  farms  lei  |  >est  u  ides  leach  into  the  yrounclwatci 
01  run  oil  into  the  area's  shrivel  inn  rivers.  Flowers  consume  oth 
er  resources  too— -electricity  toi  meenhouses,  nas  tor  transport 
i  o  till  l'iow my  global  demand,  several  f  47's  and  1  X    S's  th  out 
ol  Boyota  every  day,  eat  1 1  one  loaded  with  as  many  as  1  ^0^,000 
stems  heated  to  keep  them  from  free  mi;  al  Iul;I  1  all  it  tides.  (.  Vice 
on  the  ground,  llowers  are  stored  111  refrigerated  warehouses, 
l  hen  disi  rihuted  h\  plane  01  re  1 1  iycratct  I  t  ruck.  The  oil  11  took 
io  pioducc  and  transport  these  llowers  could  till  tins  vase.  I  he 
u  tier  11  1  on!  could  lil I  11  many  1  imcs  ovci  I  lappy  Valeni  ine's  1  )ay! 
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GERMAN  LESSONS 

When  home  is  not  where  the  homeland  is 

By  Joel  Agee 


Wo  gehen  wir  denn  hin?  Immer  nach 

I  IcUIV. 

Where  are  we  going?  Always  home- 
ward. 


i 


N 


INOVattS 


Ttere  i-  .1  German  word,  .1  femi- 
noun,  ili. it  denotes  like  no  oth- 
er the  welcoming  warmth  and  shel- 
tering intimacy  of  an  origin  to  which 
one  can  return:  "Heimat."  Strangely, 
11  hi-  no  English  equivalent. 
"Home"  comes  close  — its  German 
cognate,  "Hetm,"  actually  forms  the 
root  ot  "Heimat" — hut  it  is  too  nar- 
row, it  usually  means  an  apartment. 
The  "land"  in  "homeland"  makes  the 
image  more  ample  Hut  too  geograph- 
ic. What  the  German  word  means  is, 
simply,  the  place  where  one  feels  at 
home,  and  that  home  need  not  have 
political  or  even  physical  bound- 
aries. When  HI  1  as  Canetti,  a 
Sephardk  lew  who  was  horn  in  Bul- 
garia, studied  in  Zurich,  lived  111 
London,  and  wrote  in  German,  was 
asked  whai  lie  considered  his 
Ht'imat,  his  reply  was:  the  German 
language. 

1  was  horn  in  New  York  City  in 
1940.  When  I  was  .1  year  old,  my 
American  mother  left  my  American 
I ,i t  her  and  look  me  with  her  to 
Mexico.  There  she  married  a  Ger- 
man expatriate  who  became,  in 
even  sense  oi  the  word  hut  the  bio- 
logical, my  hither.  We  stayed  in 
Mexico  for  seven  year-    In  the 
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course  of  that  time,  1  learned  to 
speak  Spanish  better  than  my  par- 
ents, better  than  1  spoke  English.  1 
played  with  Mexican  children  in 
Mexican  schools.  A  Mexican  maid, 
Zita,  loved  and  scolded  me  like  a 
second  mother.  1  thought  ot  myself 
as  Mexican.  Nevertheless,  I  knew  I 
was  ,1  foreigner.  No  one  deliberately 
made  me  feel  that,  but  I  sensed  it 
nonetheless.  1  wanted  to  be  like  the 
others.  1  wanted  to  sing  those  proud 
Mexican  songs  as  it  they  were  about 
me:  ";Soy  Mexicano  del  Norte!"  It 
seemed  to  me  that  talking  like  a  na- 
tive should  be  enough  to  make  you 
the  same,  but  it  wasn't.  I  asked — in- 
sisted— on  hav  ing  my  hair  shorn  to 
make  me  resemble  Mexican  street 
ehildren.  It  didn't  weak:  the  bald 
head  made  me  a  pelon.  Why  didn't 
they  eall  bald  Mexican  children 
pelonesl  Because  a  bald  Mexican 
child  is  Mexican,  but  a  bald  gringo 
is  ridiculous.  I  put  on  a  big  som- 
brero. That  covered  up  the  baldness, 
but  ir  didn't  make  me  Mexican. 

When  1  was  eight,  my  parents  took 
my  two-year-old  brother  and  me  to 
the  part  of  Germany  that  a  year  later 
became  the  Deutsche  Demokratische 
Republik,  DDR  for  short.  The  Ger- 
man kids  didn't  call  me  a  gringo. 
They  called  me  an  Ann.  How  to  be- 
come German?  Obviously,  I  had  to 
learn  the  language,  hut  would  that  be 
enough — since  it  hadn't  been  in 
Mexico.'  It  was  enough.  Zttm  ( lltick! 

"Gltick"  is  another  Germ. in  word 
without  an  ex ,ict  English  equal. 
Sometimes  it  means  "luck,"  some- 
times "happiness,"  but  there  is  a 
third  meaning  that  combines  the 
hrst  two — outer  good  fortune,  inner 


felicity — and  tor  this  plenary  good 
we  have  no  single  word.  Ot  course 
there  may  not  exist  in  reality  such  a 
thing  as  "Gltick"  in  the  hermetic 
sense  suggested  by  that  tinting  u  em- 
bowered among  consonants,  but  it 
exists  in  the  mind — vaguely  where 
the  world  utters  itself  in  English,  and 
rather  tangibly  in  German,  where 
that  old  word,  "Glitch"  stands  wait- 
ing like  a  cage  tor  the  soul  that 
would  lose  itselt  in  it  and  sing.  Beau- 
tiful poems  have  been  made  of  this 
word,  sublime  music  from  the  painful 
joy  it  encloses. 

But  1  was  speaking  of  "Heimat," 
which  cou hi  be  defined  as  the 
province  of  "G/itc/c"  (its  source  in 
memory,  its  goal  in  longing),  and  my 
happy  discovery,  as  a  newly  arrived 
immigrant,  that  in  Germany,  unlike 
Mexico,  1  could  be  released  from  the 
exile  of  foreignness  simply  by  learn- 
ing the  language. 

It  really  was  simple.  A  tutor  ap- 
prenticed me  in  the  fundamentals  of 
syntax  and.  vocabulary;  two  or  three 
boys  in  my  v  illage  grade  school  ot- 
tered themselves  as  guides  to  the  sub- 
tler refinements  of  pronunciation. 
But  the  real  teacher  was  the  fluid, 
breathing,  intelligent  lite  of  language 
itself,  and  the  student  so  swiftly  tak- 
ing increasingly  difficult  degrees  of 
initiation,  all  the  way  up  to  the 
heights  of  poetry,  .ill  the  way  in  to 
the  arcane  wit  of  dialect,  was  not  the 
hoy  trying  to  memorize  his  conjuga- 
tion tables  but  a  miraculously  respon- 
sive nervous  system  alerted  by  day 
and  by  night  to  the  challenge  ot  opti- 
mal adaptation:  how  to  ht  in,  how  to 
be  the  same  as  the  others,  no  longer 
different,  no  longer  the  other  myself. 
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11k-  State,  ol  whose  existence  I 
mid  have  ni  i  ni  ition  yet,  had  intei 
•  i  s  remarkably  consonant  with 
ine.  Through  in\  school,  I  was  o(- 
red  .1  virl  mil  i  erl  ifit  ate  i  'I  sanie- 

.'ss,  ,i  Is]  i  K'  IK'c  kcl\  hlcl,  idelllkal  111 

it  and  1. 1 >li H  with  d< izens  ol  ot hei 
|lue  neckerchiefs  worn  In  children 
i  the  village.  That  was  the  insigne 
t  the  Young  Pioneers.  Learning  to 
e  the  ktii  >r  was  an  initiation  in  it 
;lf.  And  with  the  hi  m<  >r  i  >l  memher- 
hip  came  a  set  oi 
tatutes  that  called  us 
No  more  lonely  I 
? s ! )  to  high  moral 
luty:  Young  Pioneers 
ire  examples  (ol  matu- 
ity,  c  omport  menl , 
tudiousness,  etc . )  to 
ilhei"  e  hildren;  "l  i  ning 
-Moneers  are  hiljsbe- 
eit,  read v  to  help 
where  help  is  needed. 
Slot  should  be,  but  are. 
\  n  i  ue  conferred  h\ 
i he  sacred  act  of  in  - 
ductii  in  (a  v<  >w .'  Pn  >b- 
ihl\ ,  I  d<  m'l  remem- 
ber), and  repossessed 
anyt  ime  you  desired 
by  the  magical  act  "I 
knotting  your  h  1 1  ie 
neckerchief  in  front 
of  a  mirn  ir. 

It  is  no  di fterenl 
with  c  i  illec  tive  ident  i- 
ty  than  with  the  per- 
sonal ego:  sooner  or 
later  you  meet  with 
the  *  ither,  the  "We"  that  is  not  your 
own.  There  were  children  in  the  vil- 
lage—  the  m.i|ority,  in  those  early 
years-  —win  >  did  not  join  1 1  ic  Yi  mng 
Pioneers.  I  don't  remember  nn  out- 
right animosity,  hut  a  difference  was 
i  li 't  iceable,  part  it  iilarh  in  the  matter 
of  virtue.  Young  Pi<  meers  don't  crack 
jokes  behind  i  he  teat  her's  hai  k 
Young  Pioneers  don't  paint  obscene 
symbols  on  walls.  Young  Pioneers 
don't  shoot  stones  with  a  slingshot. 
Tuing  Pioneers  don't  have  a  whole 
lot  of  fun.  I  realized  that 


have  n  hoth  ways  I  end  those  tough 
kids  1 1 ,  >in  across  t In  hike  yum  /'(,, 
nierhalstiu  h  loi  a  lai  e  mask  in  a  game 
ol  cops  and  n  ibbers;  then  vveat  n  to 
st  lii >< T  feel  the  thrill  ol  \  in  ue  as  you 
salute  the  rising  1 1  ig,  thumb  lip  to 
lorehead,  while  the  nal  tonal  anthem 
swells  yi  mi  i.  best  beneath  the  nei  I 
erchief's  long,  slighth  smudged,  blue 
ears.  I  l<  iw  gi  iod  to  be  |  >;irl  ol  a  "We," 
.m\  "We,"  hi  iw  painlul  li  i  be  ext.  hid 
ed  Ir.  mi  n    Let  "We"  span  the  \  il 


1 


ter  a  w  ntle. 


hose  w  ere  the  infant  days  i  >l  the 
Cold  War,  when  the  borders  were 
open  and  lightl)  patrolled.  The  solu- 
tion w  as  simple:  Blur  the  hi  h nnl.o  \ , 


lage,  the  country,  1 1  le  w<  >rld!  s<  une 
i  lines,  listening  to  Mozart  or  Bach, 
or  at  <  I  a  isl  i  nas,  (he  ide;  i  ol  limit  less, 
h a p t  it  communion  with  all  living 
beings  seemed  not  just  possible  bill 
imminent ,  almi  isi  real.  I  renu  mbei 
coming  out  ol  a  pel  li  mnaru  e  ol  I  he 
Marriage  of  higaru  in  Berlin  and  sus- 
taining the  fantasy,  lor  a  halt  houi  oi 
so,  that  it  pet  'pk  all  pei  >ple  re.i'K 
sang  then  emot ions  like  i In >se  t  bar 
ai  I ers  on  the  stage,  the  result  would 
be  an  enormous  i  bonis  in  whit  li 
e\  en  the  crudest  conflict*'  would  he 
res,  i|ved  in  h  n  in  n  i\ 

Once  again  the  State  saw  eye  t > i 
eye  with  nn  desire  It .  loo,  had  a  vi- 
sion 1 1 1  i        1  imin ti  >n ,  and  this 

 in   i  H   '   i.  lent  ilii  pi edu 

u  i  d  n  I  he 


tlouhied  Sonu't  line  in  the  noi  too 
disi.mt  luture  du  n  wi  mid  he  a  w,  it kl 
u  nl i  mi  strangers,  all  mankind  wmk 

\  i  v.  dm"  iii  >i  |  I  i 
ing  in  |  c.u  e  and  ,mi.t\ ,  united  at 
last  ui u K  i  1 1 H  banner  i  i  cominunism 
I  ni  il  then  though,  tin  w  n  Id  would 
he  s|e rnl\  dl\  ided,  not  h\  i llsloin,  a- 
St  h  i  I  lei  put  it  in  his  "Ode  to  |<  n  ."  hut 
by  grim  lux  essity.  Til  i  he  souahsi 
countries  with  I  hen  wise,  huin.ini 
leaders  were  thii  alened  w  ithi  ml  and 
w  ii  1 1 a i  Invisible  enemies 
lived  in  'Mil  in  id  si 
Nazis,  impel  i.ihsts,  saK  i 
icuis  at  id  wreckers,  spies, 
bearers  i  >l  lalse  tales,  hired 
In  i  he  West  and  intent 
i  'ti  dest  ii  i\  ing  the  hi  ipe  i  >l 
humanity     while  outside 

•  nil  1 ' '  1 1 1  kl  s  si ,  ii  id  ai  m  lis 
wnh  rockets  and  atom 
hi  'inks  pi  ijsed  against  m 
Onb  the  in  most  vigi- 
lance coukl  preserve  tin 
peace   Port  una!  el*,  oui 
si  ihliei  s  and  pi  'I  n  ii  ians 
1 1  H  >k  i  ale  i  '  I  this  lough 
|i  ib,  leaving  us  children  to 
i  he  manageable  t  ask  i  'I 
being  respi  msihb  i  heel 
Ink  ik  i  i  iral  n  eh  \i  mug 
a  political  lunction,  it  tin 
new  srcels  uere  an\  iiuli 
cat  ion     and  event uall\ 
gn  iw  ui'_:  inio  sell  sat  i  ifu 
ing   defenders   i  >l  the 
i  ause. 

Wnh  the  passage  Irom 
grade  school  In  high 
school  i  ame  an<  'i  her  gradual  ion: 
to  'in  the  ^i  i ' ii 1 1 g  Pioneers  1 1 1  t h e i i 
adolescent  counterpart,  the  Free 
(  u  i  i nal i  Youth,  I  ai 1 1  holding  in  1 1 1 \ 
hand  a  di  n  umeni  i  'I  nn  n  indit  i<  in  at 
1 1 1 a i  tune,  more  telling  than  a n \ 
memory.  Ii  is  m\  PiTsotui/dUMivis,  the 
identity  hook  even  l  ast  I  iei  man  i  n 
izeli  was  obliged  to  i  ai  i  \  >  >i  i  1 1  is  per 
si  ui  at  all  tunes  |  |K-  |ns|  ihui"  dial 
strikes  i he  eye  as  one  opens  ihe  small 
dark -blue  hook  is  a  personal  message 
Irom  the  State  to  the  hearci 

i  ui  en  ol  1 1  H  I  iei  man  I  >i  nn  u  i  1 1  ii 
K  i  |  M  il  ■!  ii  1 1 1 1  ~  |  m ss|  >,  ii  i  i  s  yi  mi  ni' 1  v i 
1 1 1 1 1  'i  ii  i . 1 1 1 1  1 1'  'i  i  ii  in  i  a 

lucre  Ii  >l k  iw  s  a  loin  point  list  ol  m 
si  rue  t  ions  com  e  in  ing  1 1  s  use  and 
m  i  suse .  i  'n  the  inside  ol  the  1 1 1  -i 


lllustr;  ii  Ia  K.jssi  l I  i  )  |,,nes 
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page,  in  the  upper  left  corner,  is  a 
photograph  of  my  face  taken  in 
quarter  profile  a  month  after  m\  fif- 
teenth hirthday.  The  two  circular 
metal  staples  employed  to  clamp  the 
picture  to  the  page  also  punched 
round  holes  through  the  paper,  like 
oversized  bullets  or  small  cannon- 
halls,  one  through  my  right  collar- 
bone and  another  one  grazing  my 
forehead.  The  upper  nm  of  the  seal 
of  the  Potsdam  District  Police  raises 
the  letters  CHE  VOLKS  from  my  lefl 
shoulder,  and  .mother  seal,  or  possi- 
bly the  lower  rim  of  the  same,  marks 
the  hack  of  my  head  with  the  char- 
acters 1S3,  also  in  high  relief.  A  rec- 
tangular stamp,  violet,  sidles  up  to 
the  edge  of  my  face  to  declare  me 
"Valid  for  10  years."  My  lips,  near 
the  sharp  lower  corner  of  the  stamp, 
are  set  in  a  manner  that  an  Ameri- 
can friend  generously  interprets  as 
"defiant":  Actually  I  was  pushing 
forward  my  lower  jaw  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  what  1  considered  a 
weak  chin.  Defiance  can  be  justly 
attributed  only  to  a  tufi  of  hair  over 
my  right  ear  that  refused  to  be  flat- 
tened down  with  water.  The  eyes 
are  set  on  nothing  at  all,  unless  it's 
the  opposite  page,  where  my  "sur- 
name at  birth"  is  neatly  spelled  out 
in  black  ink:  "Uhse."  Not  true:  my 
stepfather,  Bodo  Uhse,  had  never 
formally  adopted  me.  And  my  na- 
tionality: "Deutsch" — aho  not  true. 
1>\  the  letter  of  the  law,  1  should 
have  been  registered  as  a  foreigner 
and  given  a  corresponding  docu- 
ment, but  my  parents  had  asked  a 
highly  placed  friend  to  make  a  semi- 
legal arrangement  on  my  behalf — to 
spare  me  the  pain  of  exclusion,  to 
help  me  t< >  feel  at  h< >me. 

Stamped  on  all  sides  with  false  le- 
gitimations, this  face  looks  sad, 
guilty,  obedient,  and  absent,  a  juve- 
nile Adam  expelled  from  the  garden. 
How  did  n  happen.'  He  never  even 
noticed  the  snake.  And  no  Eve  in 
sight.  What  was  that  taste  in  his 
mouth.'  A  word,  "We."  All  the  new 
songs  had  that  word  in  them;  none 
of  them  had  the  word  "I."  lie  sang 
them  for  the  love  of  singing,  for  the 
sake  of  belonging:  "Weil  wir  jung 
sou/,  isi  die  Welt  so  schon!"  Imagine 
singing  a  song  like  that,  thirty  or 
forty  \  oices  Strong:  "Because  we  are 
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let. 
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young,  the  world  is  so  beautiful!"  Be- 
cause. We.  1  le  was  lost. 

Five  years  later,  my  parents  di-  K 
vorced,  and  my  mother  obtained 
for  me  through  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  West  Berlin,  and  with  tl 
help  of  an  American  lawyer,  a  pass 
port  that  identified  me  correctly  by 
in\  true  patronymic  and  my  rightful  |l 
nationality.  This  was  a  very  nice 
ticket  to  have;  it  promised  swift 
passage  from  a  messy  pattern  of  offi- 
cially recorded  failure  in  one 
Hcimat  (I  was  a  lousy  student)  to  a 
perfectly  clean  slate  in  another. 
Amazing  privilege!  This  is  what 
certain  gangsters  receive  in  ex- 
change for  their  testimony  against 
the  mob:  a  little  plastic  surgery,  a 
wrecked  existence  swapped  for  a 
fictive  whole  one,  a  move  to  some 
palm-fronded  spot  where  no  one 
knows  you;  in  short,  a  new  destiny 
and  a  new  self.  It  only 

S things  were  that  simple, 
omewhere  in  the  archives  ofj 
the  Stasi,  the  infamous  East  German 
secret  police,  there  must  still  exist  a 
record  of  the  arrest  and  interroga- 
tion of  a  young  man,  sometime  in 
the  fall  of  1963,  who  presented  him- 
self to  the  border  authorities  at 
Checkpoint  Charlie  with  two  docu- 
ments of  identity,  one  made  out  in 
Potsdam  to  Joel  Uhse,  the  other  in 
New  York  to  Joel  Agee.  The  sus- 
pect's bizarre  explanation,  first  to] 
the  guards  at  Checkpoint  Charlie 
and  then,  after  a  grim  silent  car  ride 
through  darkening  streets,  to  profes- 
sional interrogators  at  Stasi  head- 
quarters—  that  he  was  not  and  had 
never  been  a  citizen  of  the  DDR, 
though  his  Pcrsnnalansu'cis  identified] 
him  as  such;  that  the  Person' 
alausweis  was  in  fact  a  fraudulent 
document  produced  for  his  conve- 
nience and  comfort  by  the  DDR 
government;  that  he  was  and  had  al- 
ways been  an  American  citizen  and 
had  left  the  DDR  with  its  govern- 
ment's blessings;  that  he  was  a  film- 
maker on  his  way  to  the  Leipzig  film 
festival;  that  his  motive  in  showing 
the  border  authorities  his  spurious 
Per sonalausweis  was  simply  tear  of 
their  finding  it  on  him  if  he  didn't 
show  it;  that  his  purpose  in  bringing 
it  at  all  was  to  identify  himself  t< 


Perfectly 
Normal 


TFA,  the  hast  l  ieinian  tilni  c .  mi 
any,  as  the  stepson  of  the  recently 
ec  eased  w  1  n ner  of  the  national 
rize  for  literature,  Bodo  Uhse,  so 
hat  they  would  equip  and  finance  .1 
ilm  he,  the  suspect,  intended  to 
.lake  about  carnival  season  in  the 
Aiban  prov  ince  of  Oriente — all 
hese  avowals  and  sincere  protest, 1- 
10ns  served  only  to  heighten  Ins 
:apt( >rs'  suspicion. 
"What  agency  do  you  work  for'" 
"I'm  not  a  spy.  If  you  call  Alex, in 
ler  Ahusch,  the  former  minister  of 
;ulture,  he'll  vouch  for  me.  lie's 
mown  me  since  1  w  as  a  child." 
Who  sent  y<  >u .'" 
"No  one  sent  me.  Why  don't  you 
call  Alexander  Ahusch?" 
"Because  we're  not  stupid." 
"Why  would  a  spy  show  up  at  your 
border  with  two  II  V" 

"That's  what  we're  trying  to  find 
our." 

1  wo  men  took  turns  stirring  this 
.thick  little  dialogue  until  there  was 
'neither  spice  nor  substance  left  in  it. 
They  stared  at  me  with  the  despera- 
tion of  boredom  and  perhaps  the  first 
glimmers  of  hatred.  As  for  me,  I  was 
full  of  goodwill  toward  them.  1  wasn't 
worried.  We  were  all  socialists  here, 
sharers  in  a  common  truth.  To  pass 
the  time,  I  observed  them  for  future 
reference  in  my  |ournal.  There  wasn't 
much  to  record.  They  smoked  a  lot. 
They  wore  gray  suits.  One  of  them 
was  bald,  the  other  wore  two-tone 
shoes.  Abov  e  them  hung  a  picture  of 
General  Secretary  Walter  Ulhricht 
with  an  omniscient  smile.  By  the 
window  stood  a  shelf  bearing  law 
books  and  volumes  of  Marx,  Engels, 
and  Lenin. 

"Wh< )  are  y<  >u .'" 
That  question  took  me  aback. 
"You  can't  be  both  these  people  " 
"I'm  not.  I'm  one  person.  And 
these  are,  1  mean  .  .  .  they're  pass- 
ports. One  person,  two  passports." 

I  thought  I  was  being  helpful. 
They  didn't  think  so.  Tbev  looked 
angry.  1  pulled  myself  together,  re- 
solved to  cooperate  in 
ev  t  ry  way. 
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diets.  These  dreams  always  ended  in 
my  being,  asked  jm  my  papers  and  not 
finding  them  >»  madierteiirh  showing 
ihe  one  lhal  made  me  guilty  \\an\ 
years  Lite)  I  learned  thai  this  is  the  pro- 
totypical dream  oj  exiles,  immigrants 
and  prisoners,  and  not  just  prisoners 
but  also  released  or  escaped  convicts 
The  dreamer's  position,  inside  01  out- 
side  the  barrier,  seems  to  make  little  dij 
ference  to  the  psyche  as  long  as  the  bat 
rier  is  there.  The  psyche  wants 
wholeness,  not  in-  01  outsideness,  and 
that's  why  her  notions  oj  freedom  are 
different  /rum  those  oj  the  ego.  More 
particularly,  though,  my  dream  was  the 
prototypical  East  German  dream  Here 
is  une  example.  An  old  school  friend  in 
East  Berlin  told  me  in  the  Lite  seventies 
that  he  had  it  repeated  nightmare  in 
which  he  found  himselj  strolling  on  kin- 
fiirstendamm ,  gazing  at  shop  windows 
and  pretty  girls,  and  suddenly  realizing 
that  he  had  to  get  hack  to  the  other  side 
oj  the  W\iH  within  minutes  or  else  be 
found  guilty  oj  treason,  lie  runs  to  the 
east,  but  there  is  the  Wall,  solid  and 
gateless,  the  guards  in  their  turrets  have 
already  spotted  him,  the  minutes  are  ad- 
vancing, lie  is  trapped  in  the  free  world 
when  the  law,  the  law  of  the  soul,  oj  the 
whole  dream,  says:  Get  back  to  the 
place  of  your  bondage  <  <r  be 
exiled  forever. 


A 


remember  dreams  from  that  period, 
nightmares  in  which  I  shuttled  from  one 
country  and  language  to  another,  often 
in  a  train  patrolled  by  suspicious  sol- 


couple  ot  hours  later,  my 
stomach  began  to  grumble,  and  the 
bald  man  introduced  a  startling  new 
theme  in  the  interrogation. 
"Are  y  1  hi  hungry "' 
"Yes." 

"Do  you  like  blood  sausage?" 

"I've  never  tried  it." 

The  bald  man  opened  a  sandwich 
tin  and  handed  me  half  of  his  sand- 
wich. 1  look  a  bite. 

"Not  here,"  1  he  man  wit  b  1  he 
two  tone  shoes  said  sternly.  "(  Hit  the 
door,  turn  left,  sit  down  on  the 
bene  li  at  the  end  of  the  con  idi  >r. 

Wail  I  here  ill!  we  call  y<  hi." 

Viewed  from  the  bench  where  I 
v.h  with  iiv  sandwich,  the  corridor 
proclaimed  .ill  the  laws  o|  rectilinear 
perspecf ivi  two  rows  of  receding 
and  converging  doors  right  and  left, 
one  row  of  receding  and  converging 
brighl  neon  tubes  on  the  ceiling. 
V  iewed  "  inn  1 1 ic  hi  iglnlv.  In  hallway . 
on  thi  oilier  hand,  m\  chewing  scll 


rial.  You  should  expect  the  sank' 
things:  good  information,  high- 
quality  products,  reasonable  prices, 
Ik niest  and  efficient  service.  So  win 
do  so  main  seem  unable  to  live  up  to 
that?  Blow  fish  does,  and  always  has. 

We  rev  iew 
the  books,  v  ideotapes,  toys,  lubes, 
sale-sex  supplies,  and  everything  else 
that  we  carry.  We've  tested  it,  we  use  it, 
and  we  have  opinions  on  it,  and  we'll 
tell  you  exact l\  what  those  opinions 
are.  II  it's  great,  we'll  tell  you  that,  It 
there  are  things  ab< >ut  it  that  give  us 
pause,  we'll  tell  vou  that,  too.  We  don't 
can  v  products  we  don't  like' 

We  cater  to  every  orientation 
(including  some-  you  probablv  haven't 
heard  ot ), every  sex  and  gender,  and 
pretty  much  every  persuasion 

II  v  i  hi  are  I 8  years  1  if  age  or  older,  we 
invite  vou  to  reciucsl  our  paper 
catalog  01  v  isil  our  extensive'  web  site. 

The  Blowfish  Catalog 

Good  Products  for  Great  Sex 

v.  bio  wti  sh.com /hp 
(800)  325-2569 


on  the  bench  was  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness, for  the  two  ceiling  lights  near- 
est me  didn't  work.  This  position  af- 
forded me  the-  unique  point  of  view 
nt  an  unseen  observer  .it 
Stasi  headquarters. 
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uic  from  m\  imics  of  the  follow- 
ing day: 

Telephones  ringing,  muffled  voic- 
es, silence.  A  door  opens,  I  stop 
chewing.  A  man  in  .1  green  suit  steps 
out,  says  something  over  Ins  shoulder, 
closes  the  door,  takes  .1  few  steps  in 
iu\  direction,  stops,  shakes  his  head, 
looks  around  surreptitiously,  takes  .1 
notebook  oui  of  Ins  breast  pocket, 
scribbles  something  in  it ,  puts  the  pen 
and  notebook  back  in  his  breasl 
pocket,  walks  on,  ■-lops  in  front  of  .1 
loom  jusl  ten  meters  ,i\v.i\  from  me, 
puts  In--  ear  to  the  door,  hesitates, 
knocks. 

"f  lerein!" 

The  man  in  the  green  suit  steps  in, 
closes  the  door  behind  him. 

Mote  ringing  telephones,  mumbling 
voices,  silence.  Echi  ling  shouts  and  the 
trampling  of  feel  in  the  stairwell  .it  the 
tar  end  of  the  corridor.  Four  soldiers 
appear,  hustling  along  .1  young  man 
whose  hands  are  cutted  behind  his 
hack.  They  shove  him  into  the  List 
room  on  m\  right,  lock  the  door,  and 
gi  1  l\n  k  di  wnstairs,  laughing. 

fillet.  Telephones,  mumbling 
voices.  A  familiar  door  opens.  It  is  the 
man  in  the  green  sun.  I  le  walks  down 
the  corridor  with  .1  jaunty  stride,  jan- 
gling .1  hunch  of  keys  in  his  hand, 
opens  the  room  where  the  prisoner  is, 
closes  the  dooi  behind  him.  A  mo- 
ment Liter,  .1  short,  piercing  scream. 
I  he  door  opens,  the  man  in  the  green 
sun  reappears.  I  le  locks  the  door,  puts 
the  keys  111  his  pocket,  walks  hack  in 
m\  duei  1  ion,  adjusts  the  In  of  Ins 
jacket  wiih  ,111  athlete's  rolling  shrug, 
scrolls  the  ringers  ol  his  right  hand  in 
1 1 ie  in ,  and  returns  to  the  1  >l!icc  fr< >m 
w 1 1  ic 1 1  Ik  emerged. 

Now  it  is  time  to  introduce  anoth- 
er German  word:  "Sch/u.s.se/erler>nis." 
"Key  experience"  is  the-  best  possible 
translation.  I  he  English  sounds  dry- 
ly a  1 1 . 1 1  \  1 1  e .  1 1 ,  hut  in  C  k  r m an  the' 
compounding  of  the  two  words 
charge  s  them  with  the  potency  of  .1 
seed,  or  a  bomb.  The  idle-  heiress 
robbed  of  Ikt  purse-,  begging  for  car- 
fare, and  spurned  by  the  hard-work- 
ing poor;  the  devoul  (.  christian  learn- 


ing thai  some  venerable  relic  was 
manufactured  in  Taiwan;  the  young 
child  who  sees  his  patents  in  a  grunt- 
ing, moaning  heap  on  then  heel — 
each  of  these  lias  had  a 
V  hlusselerletmis. 
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hear  my  soul-critic's  voice  protest- 
ing, the  familiar  voice  oj  a  contentious 
reader  who  knows  German  as  well  as  I 
do: 

"A  scream  in  the  secret  police  head- 
quarters— ij  this  is  a  Schliisselerlehnis, 
so  is  my  ingrown  toenail.  It  may  be  un- 
pleasant, hut  surely  not  out  oj  the  ordi- 
nary." 

You  don't  know  what  faith  is,  my 
quarrelsome  friend.  Faith  and  loyalty. 

"T11  what?  To  whom  '" 

li>  the  man  in  whose  mime  I  had 
lived  for  twelve  years  oj  my  life,  and 
whose  grave  I  had  come  to  visit:  my 
stepfather.  Bodo,  who  wanted  his  chil- 
dren to  be  among  those  who  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth. 

"You  didn't  tell  that  to  the  border 
guards." 

It  was  none  oj  then  business.  1  hat 
was  between  me  and  Bodo.  As  I  said,  I 
ieas  loyal  to  him. 

"To  him  and  his  folly." 

His  folly,  yes.  His  foolish,  generous 
faith  in  the  perfectibility  oj  man  by  po- 
litical arrangement.  And  that  was  why  I 
was  shocked  by  the  sound  oj  a  scream 
in  an  East  ( ierman  secret 

(police  station. 
must  have  sat  1  here  f<  >r  am  ither 
halt  hour.  I  was  seared.  I  had  come 
home  through  the  cellar  door  and 
discovered  a  foul-smelling  basement 
I  h.iel  never  known  existed.  There 
were  rats  in  there,  snakes.  But  no  an- 
imal behaves  like  this.  What  should 
I  call  them:  fascists.'  Fascists  don't 
read  Marx  and  hen  in.  Whatever 
they  were,  I  no  longer  felt  sate  111 
their  c<  impany. 

At  last  the  man  with  the  two-tone 
shoes  came  out  to  cotieluct  me  to  my 
next  interrogator,  a  stocky  voting 
man  with  blond  hair  and  an  ironic, 
not  unfriendly  expression  in  his  eyes. 
I  le  asked  me  to  sir  down  on  a  chair 
facing  his  desk.  The  man  with  the 
two-tone  shoes  handed  him  my  pass- 
ports and  several  typewritten  sheets 
of  paper  and  left  the  room.  The 
blond  man  quickly  perused  the  re- 


port, compared  my  face  with  the  two 
passport  pictures,  reread  the  report, 
shook  his  head  with  a  snort  of  deri- 
sion—  was  it  at  me  or  his  col- 
leagues.'— and  raised  his  eyes. 

"lien  Uhse,  Mr.  Agee — which 
should  1  call  you?" 

"Agee." 

"Pleased  to  meet  you.  Geiring." 
We  shook  hands  across  his  desk. 
"You  want  to  make  a  film?" 
"Yes.  In  Cuba." 
"\  1  hi  want  help  tn nn  DEFA ?" 
"Yes,  1  need  it." 

"You  think  they  w  ill  be  interested.'" 
"I  hope  so." 
"In  Carnival  ?" 
"In  C  "uha." 

"Let's  say  we  help  you.  What 
would  you  give  us  in  return?" 

"A  good  him." 

"That's  n<  if  em  nigh  " 

"A  good  socialist  him." 

"Films  are  expensive.  This  isn't 
Hollywood.  We're  talking  about  ajwavt 
state  budget.  Money  is  needed  to 
mend  roads,  build  factories,  train| 
teachers.  Socialism  is  not  a  carnival." 

"I  know." 

"If  yon  die!  something  of  genuine, 
material  value  for  us,  we  might  sup- 
pott  your  Cuban  project.  In  fact,  I 
cm  guarantee  that." 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?" 

"A  show  of  loyalty.  We  would  ask 
you  to  live  in  West  Germany  for, 
say,  a  few  months.  You  would  make 
contact  with  certain  people  there — 
young,  progressive  people  like  your- 
self— and  supply  us  with  regular  re- 
ports about  their  activities.  Wej . 
would  pay  you,  naturally — quite1  ■-, 
well,  1  might  add.  You  would  have  afi!ic 
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nice  apartment. 

"That's  very  interesting,"  1  said. 
"It's  a  generous  otter.  I  will  think 
about  it.  But  right  now  ...  I  can't 
make  such  a  big  decision  pisr  like 
that." 

"1  understand,"  he  said. 
"I  need  time  to  think,  at 
fired.  I  need  some  sleep." 
"Of  c<  inrse." 
"May  I  go  now.'" 
"I'll  take  you  to  a  hotel." 
"I  already  have  a  hotel." 


ni 
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ere . 


"On  Kurfurstendamm." 
He  smiled:  "No  good.  We're  not 
finished  yet." 
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'What's  lacking?" 

'An  answer  to  my  proposa 
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.  Yes 


It  doesn't  I 


lave  to 


I,  for 
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his  power. 


ow.  You  can  sleep  en  it .' 
"Where."' 

"I'll  find  you  a  room." 
Me  was  overestimating 
4c >t  even  a  Stasi  officer  could  procure 
vacant  hotel  room  in  East  Berlin, 
tot  after  midnight  and  not  on  the 
pur  ot  the  moment.  After  five  or  six 
ries,  Geiring  gave  up  and  drove  me 
o  the  home  ot  an  aunt  in  the  coun- 
ry — a  picture -book  house  behind  a 
vhite  lattice  fence  where  a  picture- 
)ook  proletarian  couple  greeted  me 
vith  smiles  and  hows  as  if  a  prince 
iad  come  to  honor  their  dwelling: 

From  so  tar  away — America!  Can 
.ve  offer  you  anything?  I'm  afraid  we 
don't  have  much  . . ." 

"No,  thank  you,  I  just  need  some 
sleep." 

They  guided  me  upstairs.  Geiring 
waved  an  ironic  bye-hye  from  below. 
The  priest  room:  a  fat  feather  blanket 
on  a  short  bed,  flying  geese  on  the 
wall,  lacy  curtains,  dried  flowers  in  a 
howl  on  the  night  table. 

"Good  night." 

"Good  night." 

"If  you  need  anything,  just 
km  ick." 

"Thank  you  very  much." 

"You're  welcome." 
A  key  turned  in  the  lock. 


he  first  thing  I  heard  after 
falling  asleep  was  the  sound  of  that 
key  turning  in  the  door  again,  and  a 
knock.  It  was  Geiring:  "Lunch  is 
ready."  A  light  rain  was  tapping  on 
the  tin  windowsill.  I  felt  angry,  and 
the  thought  ot  my  meekness  the  pre- 
vious day  made  me  madder.  Yes, 
meekness,  not  patience  —  sub- 
servient, cowardly  meekness.  A  real 
DDR  Untertan  I'd  been.1  Today  I 
would  thump  the  table.  Today  1 
would  demand  my  American  pass- 
port hack,  yes  indeed,  and  tell  them 
where  to  deposit  the  other  one. 

Geiring,  his  aunt,  and  her  bus 
band  were  awaiting  me  at  a  festive- 
ly set  table:  roast  duck,  mashed 

'  Untertan:  "subject,"  "vassal,"  "under- 
ling." But  to  catch  the  proper  meaning,  add 
to  these  English  words  a  gesture  oj  inward 
and  outward  stooping  expressive  o\  I'olun- 
tary  and  even  grateful  subjection, 


potati  >es,  sauerkraut ,  three  kind 
vegetables,  Soviet  champagne. 

"Ti  i  a  happy  h<  unci  <  uning,"  (.  icii 
ing  s;ud,  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 his  glass.  What  was 
tins'  Flattery  '  Apoli  >g^  .'  Sedui  t  i<  >n  '  I 
sat  di  iwn  and  ji  lined  in  the  t<  >asi . 
The  old  couple  beamed  ai  me  with 
obsequious  malice.  The  old  man  in 
particular  sucked  Ins  champagne 
through  fluted  lips  and  drank  me  in 
with  his  eyes.  Evidently  Geiring  had 
told  them  a  few  things  about  me.  A 
familiar  of  Abusch,  and  a  prisoner  in 
their  Ik  iuse!  What  a  day,  what  a  da\ ! 

"May  1  ask  you  a  personal  ques- 
tion.'" I  idl  ing  asked. 

'"ton  mean  yesterday's  questions 
weren't  persi  mal .'" 

"They  were  analytical.  This  one  is 
personal." 

I  gave  bun  a  n<  >d  tor  permission. 

"You  have  lived  here  for  twelve 
years,"  he  said,  "and  three  years  in 
America.  You  were  born  there  but 
spent  your  formative  years  here 
Which  do  you  consider  your  home.'" 

"There's  a  saving,  '  I  said,  "'Hc'tmtll 
is  where  1  am  needed.  " 

"That  sounds  right,"  (,  Sell  ing  said. 

"But  for  me,"  I  continued,  "1  Icimat 
is  where  I'm  not  made  to  feel  like  a 
stranger." 

I  le  lit  >dded  tin  Highttully. 

"Sc »  which  c< nintry  is  it  "' 

"Not  here,"  I  said. 

He  didn't  ask  any  further  questions, 
and  ni  1 1 me  else  sp(  ike.  I  watched  him 
eating.  I  le  was  sev  ering  die  meat  from 
his  drumstick  with  a  fork  and  knife, 
never  once  touching  the  bone  with 
his  fingers.  1  lis  aunt  started  fidgeting 
w  ith  her  napkin.  The  old  man  chewed 
rapidly  with  cracking  jaws.  Outside, 
birds  w  ere  singing. 

Geiring's  aunt  started  clearing  the 
table.  I  offered  to  help.  "No,  no,"  she- 
protested,  "stay  seated,  there's 
more." 

"By  the  way,"  Geiring  said, 
putting  his  hand,  in  his  breast  pock- 
et, "before  i  forget."  And  he  handed 
me  my  passports — both  ot  them. 

It  this  was  meant  to  disarm  mi ,  ii 
worked.  I  put  away  my  newfound 
Yankee  defiance  along  with  the  pass 
p<  H  is 

Geiring's  aunt  came  back  with' 
dessert — plum  pudding.  "May  I  ad. 
you  a  personal  question'"  I  aske  1 
(.  jett  ing. 
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"...attractive  addition  to  'hat  oid  and 
honourable  American  literary  gen- 
re, ioo'loose  and  od';nai!  people 
driving  and  hitching... around  Amer- 
ica, encountering  every  kind  of  per- 
son ..doing  the  hands  of  work  not 
often  described  in  American 
writing."        --DORIS  LESSING 
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I  Ic  looked  .ii  me  sideways  and 
waited. 

"Il  you  were  to  choose  .1  difterent 
line  oi  work,  what  w<  mid  11  be?" 

"I 's)  1 1 11  ill  >gv ,"  lie  said. 

"An  .1  1  her  ipist  '"  Now  it  was  1 
who  w  .is  I  vim:  in  >nic. 

"No,"  lie  said,  sincerely.  "As  an 
analyst." 

Aftei  lunch,  Geiring  offered  to 

drive  me  to  the  city. 

"Where  do  you  want  to  be  taken.'" 
"bo  the  Dorot  lui.iist.Klt  isi.  her 

Friedhof.  Mv  stepfather's  buried 

there." 

When  we  reached  the  graveyard, 
he  gave  me  .1  piece  of  paper  with  his 
name  and  phi  >ne  number. 

"You  have  three  days  to  respond 
in  my  offer." 

"And  il  I  don't  .'" 

I  le  smiled  ambigw  msly. 

We  shiMik  hands  111  .1  spirit  of 
(rank  mutual  indifference.  1  thanked 
linn  fur  the  ride. 

"( ii  11  idhye." 

"(  ii  11  tdbye." 

\l  never  saw  linn  again, 
herd  nl  glistening  black  um- 
brellas preceded  me  through  the  gate 
ti>  the  cemetery.  Beneath  them,  uni- 
forms— a  delegation  of  railroad  men 
come  in  take  leave  ol  a  colleague.  A 
Hardener  showed  me  the  way:  "Bodo 
Uhse.'  Tn  the  left,  near  Hegel  and 
I  k  hie,  ten  steps  before  Brecht." 

I  here  it  w  as,  a  tall,  nam  >w  slab 
with  his  name  111  tall,  nam >w  capi- 
tals. I  immediately  felt  a  In  >t  pr<  >pri- 
etarv  wrath  .11  whoever  had  designed 
the  stone,  because  he,  or  she,  or 
they,  more  likely,  had  known  him 
well  but  not  well  enough:  these 
shapes  Jul  signal  something  recog- 
nizably his,  hut  it  was  an  aspect  of 
him  I  had  never  accepted  and  wasn't 
prepared  to  accept  now  ,  something 
rigid  and  narrow  thai  wasn't  alive 
hut  11  nisi  1  ii  ling,  thai  thn >i t led  t he 
lid  in  him  when  he  still  lived.  The 
lite,  I  sa\ ,  hut  I  don't  mean  the  raw 
vital  urge.  I  mean  something  rarer,  a 
vaporous  poetic  soul-substance  thai 
moved  in  slow,  curving,  tentative 
gestures,  that  veiled  itsell  111  ciga- 
rette smoke  and  made  his  voice  trail 
oft  to  near-inaudibility. 

(Win  didn't  they  use  his  signa- 
ture? Because  you  cannot  even  rec- 


ognize it  as  such,  let  alone  read  his 
name  in  it;  because  it  looks  like  a 
polygraph  or  seismograph  registering 
God  knows  w  hat  secret  disturbances; 
because  the  public  needs  clarity  and 
information,  not  riddles.  But  riddles 
can  he  deciphered,  and  it  you  read 
this  scrawl  111  the  symbolic  language 
of  forms,  you  l.hi  see,  first  of  all,  how 
he  joined  his  given  and  his  family 
name  in  a  single  burst  ol  upward  and 
downward  pulsations,  as  il  to  belie 
the  eut  he  made  between  his  family 
and  himself  at  the  age  of  seventeen; 
how  the  first  steep  Gothic  stab  at 
heaven  is  followed  h\  an  immediate 
dive  hack  to  earth;  a  modesl  bour- 
geois elevation  then,  followed  by 
another,  notably  shorter  flight,  and 
another  vertical  descent;  the  line 
stops  a  little  above  the  median,  as  it 
to  avoid  touching  earth  so  sunn 
again,  lifts  itself  feebly,  sinks,  picks 
itself  up,  relaxes  briefly,  and  soars 
up  once  more,  but  lower  than  the 
second  flight  and  less  than  half  the 
height  of  the  first;  plunges  down  far 
beneath  the  median,  down,  down 
with  a  will,  as  far  down  as  the  line 
soared  up  in  its  first  sweep,  and 
forms  ,1  decisive,  curiously  angular 
loop  at  the  bottom,  as  if  to  anchor 
its  transcendence  there  since  ir  can- 
not do  si  1  on  top;  tlies  upward  again, 
a  long,  razor-straight  hue,  up,  up, 
but  coming  as  it  does  from  far  be- 
low, it  rises  only  a  little  beyond  the 
median,  violently  drops  again  to  the 
farl  best  hot  1  om,  leaps  up  a  last 
nine,  just  barely  reaching  the  mid- 
dle plane,  bends,  and  expires  in  a 
soft  downward  curl  with  |ust  the 
subtlest  intimation  of  another  as- 
e  e  n  1  before  vanishing  altogether. 
As  ,1  graphic  sign,  it  is  elegant, 
beautifulh  balanced.  How  much 
more  of  his  nervous,  unhappy  spirit 
it  carries  than  those  eight  solemn 
letters. ) 

A  German  critic,  Marcel  Reich-Ranicki, 
described  Bodo's  literary  style  as  "alternate- 
ly cool  and  passionate,  controlled  and  im- 
petuous,  simple  minded  ana  sophisticated, 
sensitive  and  brutal,  dry  and  sensual.  Every 
son  oj  contradiction  besets  his  work,  polar 
tensions  which,  frequently,  he  can  neither 
overcome  nor  elucidate  But  there  is  one 
thing  one  always  senses — the  suffering  oj 
(/us  man  who  (in  his  novel  Leutnant 
Bertram]  wrote:  'These  days  it  is  a  curse  to 
be  ( ferman . ' " 


In  front  of  the  stone  stood  a  rusty 
tin  can  half  full  of  rainwater.  I,  too, 
lust  stood  there  getting  wet,  feeling 
the  sorrow  of  Bodo's  absence  and 
thinking  that  this  was  something  1 
had  felt  even  when  he  was  near  me 
during  his  lifetime.  And  then  memo- 
ries started  to  rise  up.  I  could  see  Bodo 
as  I  had  seen  him  on  this  same  path 
just  tour  years  ago,  walking  slowly 
next  to  me,  one  hand  holding  the 
other  behind  his  back,  his  face  re- 
laxed, almost  smiling.  He  had  come 
here  often,  and  now  he  had  brought 
me  with  him,  either  with  didactic 
purpose  or,  more  probably,  to  share 
with  me  bis  pleasure  in  silently  com- 
muning with  the  illustrious  dead.  But 
I  had  just  wanted  to  get  away,  irritat- 
ed by  his  reverence — 1  would  much 
rather  read  the  poets  and  thinkers 
than  muse  on  their  tombstones.  And 
now,  with  a  blunt  ache,  I  remem- 
bered a  moment  when  I  was  sitting 
alone  in  the  hack  of  our  car,  1  was 
twelve  or  thirteen,  Bodo  was  sitting, 
in  the  trout  next  to  Jochen,  our  dri-j 
ver.  Il  must  have  been  on  the  tree- 
lined  street  that  led  in  a  two-and-a- 
half-hour  detour  alongside  the  bordei 
from  our  village  to  Berlin.  The  cat 
had  slowed  down.  It  was  drizzling, 
just  as  it  was  now  in  front  of  h i s 
grave.  We  were  passing  a  crew  of 
workers  repairing  a  road.  They  hac 
put  down  their  tools  and  were  or 
their  way  to  a  nearby  barracks) 
maybe  to  get  out  of  the  rain.  One  o» 
them  was  a  hoy  a  year  or  two  oldeiS. 
than  I  was,  he  was  walking  side  by 
side  with  a  man  w  ho  had  laid  an  arm 
around  the  boy's  Back  and  a  hand  Ol 
his  shoulder.  The  man  was  ole 
enough  to  be  the  boy's  father,  bu 
they  looked  like  friends.  It  wen 
through  my  heart  like  a  stab.  As 
said,  my  stepfather  was  absent  mucl 
of  the  1 1  me,  not  just  from  me  bu 
from  himself.  And  now  that  absenci 
was  stamped  with  the  seal  of  eternity 

I  walked  on.  When  I  came  ti 
Brecht's  grave,  I  stopped.  On  tin 
broad  horizontal  slab  lay  some  htt 
long-stemmed  carnations  in 
heap — a  disproportionate  amount,  1 
seemed  to  me,  for  a  champion  of  th 
dispossessed.  I  took  one  of  Brecht' 
carnations,  went  back  to  Bodo' 
grave,  and  put  the  flower  in  his  rust 
tin  can. 
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DEATH:  IT  S  WHAT 
AILS  VOl 

Refusing  to  go  gently 


By  Arthur  Krystal 


I  )ist  nssed  in  this  essay: 

Darwin's  Worms,  by  Adam  Phillips.  Bask  Books,  2000.  I4S  paycs.  $20. 


i  he  i  v  e .  I  Ji  >n  (.lis 
jusi  thai  I  I  lave  .1  ht  >ne 
to  pit.  k  wiili  deal  h 
206,  l"  he  prec  ise,  all  ol 
which  w  ill  si  h  >n  em  >uyh 
he  pit.  ked  t  lean  h\  i  ime 
and  i  he  elements,  I'll 
|usi  1. 1  une  '  mi  and  say 

II :  I  .nil  appalled  al  the 

pn  'spec  i  ot  my  i  iwn  ex 
rinci  ion ,  mil  rayed  al 
the  certain  l<  >ss  >  >l  s,  nm- 
•  me  1  k  ni  iw  m  i  wcl  I . 
Nc iw,  you  might  1 1 1 ii ik 
the  universe  minus  me 
is  iv  great  matter,  and, 
i  it  C(  mrse,  y<  >u'd  he  right . 
In  m\  defense,  hi iwe\' 
er,  I  s|i.  mid  like  to  p<  mil 
inif  i  Ii  a  i  ih>  one  re  • 
nu  itch  like  me  I >as  ever 
been  hi  >m;  t i » i  >  ine  I'c- 
nii  itch  l(k>-'  me  w  ill  e\ vi 
i 1  ime  again.  1  ><  >  I  neei  I 
to  say,  I  am  s|  teak  ing  >  >l 

yi  hi  as  well .' 

Of  c<  >urse,  y i  hi  may 
he  i  Hie  i  * t  (In  ise  I iap| >\ 
lew  w  lii  >  don'l  ree(iiire 
a  sali  lie  from  me:  you  I  lave  made  \  i  itir 
peace  with  nu  h  lain  \ ,  i  ir  helie\  e  in  a 
life  ifter  deal  h,  oi  am  it  ipate  a  pleasant 
bonding  expel  lence  with  the  universe. 
Bui  !i  r  m.  is|  i  il  us.  unless  |  miss  my 
uness,  death  is  a  preily  scary  proposition 
and  something  lo avoid  thinking  ahuil. 

17  V  ! i 

I  iel<  Hk  it l Id  i.  an 
tinned    !  Ik  ii  leam,  some  (  an  with 


\^OU  who  are  ahout  to  lead  tins. 
I  salute  you.  Not  because  you 
•  ire  g<  »ing  In  die  aim  line  s,  ion, 
■    bin  because  you  are  going  to  die.  Maybe 
i    not  today,  maybe  nut  tomorrow,  hut 
one  day  your  day  will  come.  Don'l 
think  I  enjoy  pressing  your  nose  againsi 

Arthur  (Crystal's  essays  hare  upfwarcd  in  1  he 
I    New  Yorker  and  The  American  Scholai 
\    His  lost  essay  f<rr  I  larper's  Magazine  appeared 
i    in  the  March  Nc>o  issue 


l'ei  s,  iint\  in1.'  Ji  ai  1 1 .  i  sample,  - ■  : : 
ens  the  l:t.'hi  ("I  Vi  .him  !  v  i  hi  Id  not  si,  >■ 
lor  I  »eath,/l  le  kindh  -r-p'  fil  ' 
.And  w  helhei  Ik  Mt»  on  i  pale  hm-i 
wild  I  lell  follow  nv;  1  .  I,  nd,  <  h  appi  ' 
as  a  skeletal  Iil'uic  ii i  i i.  ..  >ded  i  loak  .  i 
rying  a  scythe  oi  as  a  dap| >ei  1  ret k 
March  in  Death  lakes  a  Holiday,  im 
message  is  the  same  a-  I.  1 1 as  v>hi<  >  . 
s 1 1 1 1 w  s  up,  1 1  lire's  si  h ni  pl  ue  in  gt  i 

1 1  s  rehgit  >n,  ol  i  out  se,  i hat  m  il 
deal  h  easier  to  look  al  as  well  as  e.i-i 
el  lii  swal  low,  and  o\  el   I  he  Ye  n  i 
yreal  deal  i  it  de\  i  ii  u  >nal  literatim  1  > 
sought  to  rccoiu  lie  people  to  sly  n 

I  1  ie  hrsi  such  hi  ii  ik  s,  \ i  s  Mm  iendi,  | 
peared  in  till eeni 1 1  i eni iii\  Bavaria  i 
i  he  Ii  Hin  ill  inst  nu  i  u  u  1. 1 1  |  amphlel 
help  prep  l  hrist ian»  loi  ihe  attei hi. 

(  itven  the  pi  e\  aleni  hi  hcl  that  dt  i . 
was  i lie  di ii  irw  n  lo  elet nit y  and  th  a 
w I tal  you  did  lien  il li  i  h  d  In >w  \ oi i 
yi  H  i  m  there  on  one  Spanish  text . 
single  day  i  >l  earl hh  tillering  could 
redeem  a  year  ot  pui'_:aioi  \  I  ime),  sue! i 
will  lell  aids  in  i  u, H  1 1  i  -  i  1 1  ct  Hltessii  hi, 
prayer,  and  pn  mis  K  quest  s  wei  e 
promptly  snapped  up  I  n  an  then  on 
there  has  K  ei i  iu  >  s|  i,  a  i .  i':i  ■  <  >l  manuals, 
guides,  and  spirit ual  t rat  i  ■  in  help  us 
make  i  he  i  n  issim; 

If  I  iod  is  a  slot  \  ii  i  i  el  I  i  iiirseh  es, 
deal  h  is   i  s 1 1 1 1  \  i  h. 1 1  is  |,  in  cd  upon 
us,  and  (or  nearh  I  w  i  >  millennia  the 
stiii  ies.  in  a  man  in  i  i  'I  speaking,  com 
pie i ed  each  ot hei   Bui  as  i he  link  be 
tween  them  gradualh  weakened,  and 

I I  ie  deit  y  who  creates  I  death  as  a  pun 
ishmeni  loi  sin  u  h  e\  it  i ed  hum  the 
Wt  il  k  I,  1 1  ie  st  i  H"\  nl  deal  1 1  1 1  *i  * k  iHl  new 
meaning,  or  rathei  ii  Migge.sted  the 
absent  e  i  >l  meaniny  eni  ueh  In  1  ime, 
sly  ing  signified  leas  ui"  everything  and 
arriving  nt iwl iere;  and  as  si unet me 
inusi  surely  have  said  With  the  deal  1 1 
i  il  (  ii  >d,  we  gol  I  he  huih  i  >l  death  a 
ct mdil  ion  i  'I  ahsul i iu  not  h  inyness. 
I  ii  ii  can  i here  he  not  hint;,  nothing  al 
all .'  Adv.  n  ales  ol  I  IU  t  laim  thai 

i  he  absent  e  i  >l  evidence  is  nol  evi 
dent  e  i ' I  absent  e.  In  i he  i  ase  < il  an  . 1 1 
lei  I ile,  I'm  alraitl  il  is  l  at  h  ot  us,  I  u.i 
gor,  is  a  temporal  h u  i  up,  "a  lit  •  !< 
gleam  * > t  1 1 nu  hei \\ een  I  \\ o  etei 1 1 1 
I  ies."  as  (  ai  |\  k  [mm  u    \iui  I  he  tines 
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iiiui  properly  becomes:  Is  thai  so  ter- 
rible? William  Hazl i ti  evidently 
thought  not:  "There  was  .1  time  w  hen 
we  were  not:  this  gives  us  no  con- 
cern—why then  should  11  trouble  us 
thai  a  time  will  (.nine  when  we  shall 
cease  to  be.' ...  I~o  die  is  only  to  be  as 
we  were  het<  ire  we  were  b<  >rn. . . ."  Un- 
fortunately, when  writers  enjoin  me 
nol  tn  (ear  .1  state  tn  whic 1 1  1  cann< il 
think  or  (eel,  i  immediately  think  and 
(eel  thai  tins  is  exactly  what  scares 
ine.  Philip  Larkin  understood  this 
well:  "Not  to  be  here, /Nol  to  be  any- 
where, /And  soon;  nothing  more  ter- 
rible, nothing  more  true."  These  lines 
from  "Auhade,"  certainly  the  finest 
modern  poem  on  the  subject,  reveal 
.1  man  who  looked  death  in  the  face 
and  saw  i  inly  himself.  Yel  il  "Auhade" 
is  nut  exactly  stole, il,  11  is  haielly  plain- 
tive: "This  is  ,1  spci_i.il  way  ot  being 
afraid/No  trick  dispels. . . .  Heath  is  no 
differenl  w  hined  .it  than  withstood." 

>T  c  it  every  writer  is  m<  irdant  1  in 
the  sublet.  1  ( it  death.  In  /  )ar- 
J  win's  Warms,  the  English  psy- 
ch<  (therapist  Adam  Phillips  enlists  hi  irh 
I  >arwin  and  Freud  to  help  persuade  us 
thai  the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is 
leai  itself.  Phillips  reminds  us  that  death 
m. ikes  I itc  precious,  that  without  time's 
w  inged  t  harii  it  hurry  ing  near,  life  coulel 
in  ii  be  si  1  sweet  1  ir  lumim ius.  Well,  yes. 
"I  >eath  is  1  he  irn  ither  1  it  beauty,"  Wal- 
lace Stevens  wr<  ite,  and,  yes,  we  could 
in  ii  savor  1  he  m<  iment  il  we  didn'l 
know  thai  the  moment  w<  luld  sunn  be 
gone,  hut  from  ilus  u  doesn't  neces- 
sarily lc  ill<  iw ,  as  Phillips  claims,  that  to 
love  lile  we  1 1 11 1  1  come  to  terms  with 
life's  passing.  We  may  think  that  every- 
thing worthwhile,  including  art  and 
Ii  i\  e,  derives  its  intensity  and  poignan- 
cy from  such  knowledge,  but  isn't  it 
,i|s,  1  possible  tu  love  life  without  com- 
ing iii  terms  with  its  passing? 

I  >eath,  ot  ci  mrse,  is  part  1  if  Nature's 
plan,  and  Nature,  Phillips  avers,  is 
neither  f 01  not  against  us;  it  we'd  on- 
ly pui  mn  ears  to  the  ground  and  our 
hum  in  Darwin  and  Freud,  we  would 
realize  that  Natun  is  correct.  And  be- 
cause Nat ure  is  always  o  irrec  t ,  Phillips 
proposes  that  "suffering  is  only  a  prob- 
lem Ii  ir  us."  1  le  1  liters  1 1  ie  fi  ill*  iwing 
story  toi  our  approval.  When  asked 
whether  he  didn't  think  there  was  too 
much  suffei  ing  in  die  world,  the  com- 


poser John  Cage  retorted:  "No,  I  think 
there's  just  the  right  amount."  Phillips 
likens  this  to  smart  Zen.  I  liken  it  to 
pure  crap.  Who  is  Cage,  or  anyone 
else  tor  that  matter,  to  judge  what  the 
right  amount  of  suffering  is.'  Let  him 
pass  a  kidney  stone,  or  witness  the 
death  of  his  children,  and  (hen  say, 
"Ah,  not  a  soupcon  too  much." 

To  be  fair,  by  suffering,  Phillips 
means  the  earth's  throes  and  heaves, 
its  growth  and  decay.  Taking  as  his 
model  1  )arwin's  writings  on  geological 
stirrings  and  organic  evolution, 
Phillips  paints  Nature  as  a  wonderful 
system  of  checks  and  balances  in 
which  suffering  |tist  happens.  Look, 
he  says,  we  can  newer  reconcile  rhe- 
existence  of  God  with  the  existence  of 
evil  and  suffering,  but  it  I  !od  doesn't 
exist,  and  all  that  exists  is  Nature', 
whose  program  is  limited  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  specie's,  then  we  should  he 
aide  in  accept  that  "the  idea  of  death 
saves  us  from  the  idea  that  there  is 
anything  to  be  saved  from.  If  we  are 
not  fallen  creatures  .  .  .  we  cannot  he 
redeemed.  It  we  arc  not  deluded  by 
the  wish  for  immortality,  transience 
doesn't  diminish  us."  This  is  nicely 
put,  but  siiue  transience  is  the  road  to 
annihilation,  then  transience  dimin- 
ishes me  about  as  far  as  1  can  be  di- 
minished, and  contemplating  it,  while 
11  may  heighten  my  appreciation  of 
life,  doesn't  exactly  make'  me  happy. 

Anel  Phillips  wants  me  to  be  happy. 
Ni  i  raging  against  the-  dying  of  rhe  light 
for  him.  Not  only  does  he1  cheerfully 
slam  down  the  lid  on  the  coffin;  he 
also  sounds  at  times  like  a  secular  re- 
deemer: "When  transience'  is  not  mere- 
ly an  occasion  for  mourning,  we  will 
have  inherited  rhe  earth."  To  be  hon- 
est, Pel  like  to  believe  Phillips;  hell, 
I'd  like  to  he  Phillips.  Temperament 
does  nor  permit  this.  Phillips  is  111  fa- 
vor of  death;  I  am  opposed  to  it. 
Phillips  brings  his  considerable  intel- 
ligence and  learning  to  hear  on  Na- 
ture aiul  finds  that  Nature  is  bearable; 
I  bring  whatever  faculties  anel  abili- 
ties I  possess  to  Nature  only  ro  finel 
that  Nature  presents  no  solution  for 
what  ails  me.  It  you're  thinking  that 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrung  way  to 
view  this,  let  me  say  that  1  am  a  poor 
example  of  how  to  meet  life — anel  the 
end  of  life — philosophically. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  good  case  to  be 


made  for  accepting  death  with  an  air  oi 
fatalism  1  ir  detachment.  In  spiritual  cir- 
cles, it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
more  highly  evolved  one  is  the  more 
one  feels  part  of  a  seamless  web  of 
things,  a  reality  in  which  death  is  nei- 
ther good  nor  bad  bur  simply  is.  Foi 
Phillips,  it  is  Nature  that  argues  against 
an  animus  toward  death;  in  Buddhisl 
philosophy  it  is  variations  on  the  theme 
of  non-selfhood  that  smooth  death': 
frown.  In  the  starkest  possible  terms 
Eastern  philosophy  teaches  that  the 
body  and  the  ego  are  inessential  trap 
pings,  anel  once  the  body,  the  locus  of 
consciousness,  is  finished  and  done 
with,  a  person's  true  essence  is  releasee 
hack  into  a  receptive  and  harmoniou 
universe.  The  idea  of  wholeness  ane 
continuation  is  also  a  tenet  of  the 
school  of  "transpersonal  psychology,' 
which  considers  the  self  already  pan 
of  the  whole,  and  therefore  the  "you' 
that  expires  simply  goes  on  in  anothei 
form.  Robes  and  incense  are  not  re 
quired  for  egolessness.  Susan  Black 
more,  in  Dying  to  Live,  which  takes  ; 
skeptical  look  at  near-death  experi- 
ences, concludes  with  confident  seren- 
ity: "1  have  no  self  and '1' own  nothing 
There  is  m )  1  me  to  elie.  There  is  just  this 
moment,  anel  now  this  anel  now  this 

Forgive  me,  bur  there  is  someone 
w  ho  will  die,  the  someone  who  wrote 
those  words;  and  1  shall,  up  to  a  point 
be  sorry  when  that  self  gives  up  what  it 
owns.  Because  a  "self"  is  of  singula! 
importance,  I  don't  care  it  some  ele- 
mental spark  of  life  or  incorporeal  part 
of  me  continues  on  and  commingle, 
with  the  composite  universe.  How  does 
that  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Me? 

1 IERTRI  IDE:  Thou  know'si  'tis  common 
all  that  live  must  die, /passing  througl" 
nature  to  eternity. 

HAMLET:  Aye,  Madam,  'tis  common. 

1  IERTRI  IDE:  If  it  he, /Why  seems  it  so  par 
ticular  with  tliev ? 
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That's  the  crux  of  the  matter,  isn't 
it?  How  can  it  not  seem  particular 
When  11  comes  to  death,  I  am  a  cult  ot 
one,  anel  so  are  you.  And  when  eithei 
one  of  us  dies,  the  cult's  membershi] 
is  decreased  in  toto.  How,  you  may  ask 
does  this  square  with  Donne's  reso- 
nant Devotions  ("No  man  is  an  island 
entire  of  itself . . .  any  man's  death  di- 
minishes me,  because  I  am  tnvolvec 


in  m 


ank 


Ulel 


I?  Well,  it  doesn't, 
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'  And  I ,  f<  >r  i  me,  see  in  >  reasv  m  to 
mceal  the  fuel  i hat  I  feel  vet \  little 
npathy  for  people  I've  never  met  i  >i 
irely  know.  After  all,  \\  irln  ml  ai  least 
me  access  to  a  person's  interii  >t  life, 
hether  real  or  imagined  (as  in  the 
isc  ot  .1  celehriry),  it's  extremely  dit- 
uli  to  feel  the  loss  of  that  person. 


F 


""A  i  >r  purp<  >ses  ot  complete  disc lo- 
ure,  let  me  state  that  n<  >l  every- 
hing  I  say  is  said  with  perfei  i 
mfidence.  Mik  h  as  1  \\  like  to  i  hmk 
iat  in\  ohstreperous  humor  defines 
jnd  siisi.iins  me,  there's  always  the 
hance  that  w  hen  my  time  is  up  I  might 
iccumh  to  the  temptation  ot  heliet  or 
tranquillity.  All  the  pertinent  books 
lecount  that  when  people  fall  ill  and 
ie,  they  pass  through  stages  ol  emo- 
I  tonal  stress  that  event i talk  lead  to  ai.  - 
eptance.  In  transpersonal  psycholo- 
y,  such  surrender  is  tantamount  to 
rrii  ing  at  a  higher  state  i  >l  consc  ii  lusness, 
he  awareness  that  we  are  ahout  to  re- 
prn  hi une.  Kierkegaard  saiel  much  the 
ame  thing  in  relat  ion  to  finding  (Tod: 
To  let  go  is  to  Ii  ise  yi  >ur  ti  ><  ith< » 1  •  I  tem- 
porarily. Not  to  let  go  is  to  lose  your 
oothold  forever."  This  letting  go  in 
>rder  ti  >  find  si  imething  greater  than  <  mc- 
,elt  is  no  doubt  a  good  thing,  hut  w  hen- 
iver  I  feel  the  urge  to  do  so,  1  am  re- 
. trained  by  William  |ames's  remark 
hat  "all  religions  begin  with  the  cry 
Help.'"  And  belief  dictated  hy  fear 
simply  di >esn'r  wash. 

TIr  truth  is,  I  di in't  warm  to  what 
I  cannot  untlerstand.  A  nine  will  lour 
'when  "time  and  1"  will  (.ease.  There 
'  will  he  Nothing,  No  Thing,  miK  the 

 .  That  is  clearly  imp.  >ss|hle 

Death,  then,  is  the  metaphyseal  proh 
lem  par  excellence,  a  problem  thai 
iddly  enough,  does  not  seem  to  haw 
engaged  the  thought  of  most  philoso 
■  pliers.  Although  Socrates  character- 
ized philosophy  as  the  practice  ot  dy- 
ing, and  the  stoics  argued  thai  tear  i >t 
death  interfered  w  ith  condut  ting  i  >ne- 
self  properly  w  hile  alive,  few  philoso- 
phers have  grappled  discursively  with 
mortality.  This  reticence,  however, 
came  to  a  startling  turnaround  with 
the  writings  ot  Martin  Heidegger. 
Since  1  am  not  being  paid  enough  to 
reread  Being  and  Tone,  lei  me  |iisi  s,i\ 
that ,  ii  ir  Heidegger,  i  >ur  c<  nisc  ti  >usness 
ot  death,  manifested  by  angst  (dread), 
is  essential  in  recovering  a  funda- 


mental a  1. 1  mik  i  'i  rupted  approat  h  to 
thought  itsell    I  Icideggei  ele\  ales 
death  io  a  p>  -sit  i,  >i ,  in  mi  whit  1 1  e\is 
tence  and  being  an  thrown  into  stark 
relief.  As  the  presupposed  goal  ol  sen 
I  Kill  i  leal  I  lies,  ileal  h,  ot  mi  He  literal!1, 

our  awareness  of  it ,  cuts  through  eter- 
nity, i.  icii  in1;  a  narrow  opening  in 
whit,  h  rime  and  history  carve  out  then 
meaning.  Ii  is,  in  tai  i,  because  ol  death 
1 1 i.H  historical  existence  and  indi\  id 
ual  consciousness  take  precedence 
i  >vei  ei  emit-) . 

W  hat  I  leidegger  (and  Kant  and 

I  Iegel  before  him)  intended  was  a  re- 
ft irmulat  ion  t  >r  inversit  m  of  prii  n  il  ies, 
The  way  to  Truth  in vi  >lv ed  rec  i  ignizing 
the  pre i  ondit ions  of  thought,  ot  defin 
ing  the  relation  between  the  self  and 

i  he  sell  thai  kni  iws  itself  as  a  self.  I 
summarize  shamelessly,  but,  essential- 
ly, philosophizing  about  death  is  akin 

ii  >  breaking  di  >wn  assumptions  in  i  >n  lei 
to  determine  the  true  priority  of  things. 
Before  yt  hi  can  find  meaning  in  life  y<  hi 
must  lust  confront  the  possibility  that 
lite  I  las  ni  i  meaning.  Rett  ire  y<  hi  can 
rest  easy  you  must  first  accept  the  pro- 
found uneasiness  that  undcrsc i  ires  ex- 
istence. Hie  religious  parallel  is  obvi- 
ous: You  cannot  be  found  unless  you 
first  realize  that  yt  hi  are  It  >st.  (  Ho  turse, 
the  pi i  ihlem  with  any  attempt  to  seal  in 
kiii  >w  ledge  by  using  a  cognitive  glue  is 
the  very  mind-hod1)  prt)hlem  that  sets 

I I  ic  w  I  lole  prt  ilcss  in  n inl  ton.  Ill  a  sense, 
it's  hi  ipeless.  Language  and  logic,  which 
are  entwined,  unravel  in  the  face  of 
non-being,  which  has  no  correlative 
in  actuality.  And  the  true  state  of  affairs 
may  simply  he  thai  once  you  draw 
bread  t  non-  being  is  moot;  no  connec- 
tion exists  between  being  and  non- 
being.  "1  Vath  is  not  an  event  in  hie," 
Wittgenstein  famously  wrote;  "we  do 
not  live  to  experience  death." 

C  liven  i  his  hew  ildering  si  re  ture,  I 
dt  >n't  see  lu  >w  i  here  can  he  happ\ 
philoso]  'I iers.  The  m>  ire  we  wrestle  with 
existent  ial  quest  ions,  the  more  anx 
tons  we  become,  and  after  a  while  we 
ma\  |iisi  want  to  throw  up  our  hands. 
("I  low  I  hate  I  iod  and  death'"  wrote 
|oyt  e.  "I  low  I  like  Nora!")  1  I. dm  has 
something  to  sax.  about  this  as  well. 
"1  he  effeminate  i  tinging  to  life  as  sut  h, 
as  a  general  or  ahsi  met  idea,  is  i  he  el  - 
lei.  i  "i  a  higl  i!\  ■  i\  ilir.et I  and  arl  ilu  ial 

\  lew  , 

•ii  !  :     ion  men  siitlei  itom 


in  inoti hnati  I 

"a  |iisi  '    in    on  lid 

you.'  Il  dt  lesn'i  me  |usi  w rial  is  tin  right 
value.'  Apparent  l\ .  inlcl!e«. .  i '  ill  ing  I  In 
world  is  an  occupational  h  iz.a'i  I,  ol  pel 
haps  pis!  i  He  ci  inscqucni  e  .  I  not  ha\ 
ing  a  real  m  t  up. 1 1  ion  to  b  .  in  w  il  Ii 

f  I  ~^lu  aw  till  I  Ihi  i  •  :  that  I  larlit  I  i> 
I  probably  right  lb'  ise  w  ho  i.  ling 
JL  desperalek'  lo  hie  don't  einbr.ii.  i 
It ,  ai  id  the  1 1  ght  el  one  i  lings  the  II  lore 
difficult  il  is  to  lei  gi  >,  while  thi  ise  who 
k  i\  e  hie  wuh  a  passii  male  but  realist  u 
view  ol  its  I  an  it  at  ions  are  best  ret.  on- 
i  ilet I  i o  le, iv  u ig  ii  I iel  nnd.  I  low  am  I 
suppi  ised  to  handle  this  '  Kpk  ui  1 1  s  nl  h 
UK'  dial  deal  h  is  nothing  to  me  and 
siiouldn'l  concern  me,  since  nothing 
ai  id  I  will  ne\  ei  co  exist.  Senet.  a  ad 
vises  me  to  "rehearse  death"  and  keep 
it  i,  1 1  ise,  so  thai  it  s  mi  iv  ei  sal  nature  will 
become  apparent.  Shakespeare's  lulius 
C  !aesar  notes  n  is  "most  strange  dial 
men  should  leal, /Seeing  dial  death,  a 
nei essarv  end, /NX  ill  come  when  u  will 
come."  |onathan  Swift  assures  me  thai 
"it  is  impt  issible  1 1  i  n  anything  so  nat- 
ural, si i  necessary,  and  so  universal  as 
death,  should  evei  have  been  designed 

bv  Providence  as  an  evil  to  mankind." 
A  /en  koan  teaches:  "\\  I  ule  I  iv  ing/ Be 
a  dead  man/Be  thoroughly  dead  /.And 
behave  as  you  like/. And  all's  well."  1  I 
hetan  Buddhism  fells  me  not  to  think 
1 1|  I  lie  ai  id  (leal  h  in  i  »ppt  isitioll  to  cai  1 1 

other.  And  Hazlitl  tells  me  to  slop 
thinking  about  u  entirely 

I  Vrl  iaps  I  will  w  I  h  i i  I'm  dead  In  tin 

meant  line,  I  acknowledge  the  nrusM 

t  v  ol  dv  ing  \\  e  all  I  lave  to  go  somel  ime, 
w  e  all  have  this  dul v  to  perform  t >i  else 
"all"  w oi ild  bei  nmc  lat  too  many  and 
1 1 less v  Ncvertl leless,  I  prefer  not  to  die. 
Bui  w  h, a  il  ev  ei  v one  lelt  this  way,  wl  iat 
1 1  everyone  dct.  ided  to  live  forever.'  1  o 
whit  1 1  I  reply ,  borrowing  Irom  I  Iel  lei  '> 
Assyrian  airman:  "Then  I'd  be  a  i  lamned 
Ii  H  ii  I  o  leel  any  oil  iel  way,  wouldn't  I 
So  do  I  really  want  to  be  immortal.'  I 
think  I  do,  actually  providing  that  I 
don't  I  let.  ome  like  oi  ie  ol  Swift  \  de 
men i  i.i  ridden  St  ruldhruggs  oi  I  en 
nyson  -  aged  and  sit  k  lv  I  ithonus  ("Me 
oiih  '  mel  immortalit v  u  iiniiik"-  ")  Ai 
the  v  i  iv  least,  I  want  to  have  the  choice. 

And  whoevci  eno  images  me  lo  see 
tin  upside  only  nui Iges  me  in  i he  op 
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say  movies  and  gav  T\  shows  penne. 
by  gay  writers  and  featuring  gav  char  ' 
acrers  vukking  it  up.  But.  except  to 
Stephen  McCauley's  charming  nov 
els  Especially  The  Easy  Way  Out) 
there  are  more  laughs  in  a  half  hour  o  c 
NBC's  W  ill  &  Grace  than  in  torn-  year  : 
ot  male  American  gav  literature 
WTiere  i>  the  sav  Pom-toy  !  Complaint  : 
Where  is  the  male  Rubyfruii  Jungie 

Which  brines  us  to  the  novelist  an. 
poet  Dennis  Cooper,  who.  though  do 
ing  his  damnedest  to  support  the  tra  o 
dition  oi  funereal  gav  nihili>m.  is.  in  hi  I 
own  -lck  little  way.  often  terribly  run  '■' 
nv.  Cooper  has  now  published  Period 
the  final  installment  of  a  quintet  o 
novels  that  included  Closer  U9S9) 
Frisk  (\99D.Try  (1994),  and  Gwii 
(1997 ).  all  paeans  to  his  favorite  fetish 
es:  scrawny  underage  boys  in  the  >e: 
trade,  hustlers  and  johns.  abused  kid 
seeking  further  abuse,  boys  in  kiddi< 

  ?  in  si    rf  films 

masochism  and  necrophilia,  an  array  o 
>ex  games  at  the  farthest  reach  fron  r 
-  rei 

Few  critics  have  bothered  to  argui 
that  there  is  an  implied  morality  ii 
C\>per.  which  is  good,  because  then  fc- 
i>n't  anv.  Indeed,  gentle  reader,  vot  i 
might  fail  to  undemand  how  anv  cj  « 
this  has  the  makings  of  even  the  dark 

_ 

/.  Ni  oi  :" 

find  this  course 
1  fear 

nU  ti 

and  Mapplethorpe-level  hvsteri;1 
: 

crats  having  apparently  dozed  off  a 
their  consoles.  There's  been  only  on< 
blip.  When  Fnsk.  the  second  and  mos 


I 


uest  >me  iii  >vel,  i  amc  oul  in  I l)'>  1 , 
I  embers  ol  the  iictivisi  group  Qucci 
,ii  ii  >n  inveighed  againsi  (  'i » ipei  l>  h 
it'  glorif  ication  of  | >cd<  tpli i I  u  sex 
imes.  In  San  FTani  isco  a  handi  ml 
,i-  Jisti  ihuted  suggesl  ing  thai  (  'nop 
himself  murdered  h  >ys.  (It's  n>  h  as 
(  i  u  iper  didn'i  invite  t he  contusion: 
risk's  child  molester  and  killer 
named  Dennis. )  A  death 
H  eal  t(  'lh  iwed. 
Bui  thai  was  long  ago,  in  .1 
i\  kingdt  mi  lar,  tar  away.  (  <  ><  >p- 
r  is  now  the  darling  ol  Queer 
•  tuelies  departments  e\-ery - 
here.  Kids  read  him  and  think 
e's  cool,  rock  stars  champion 
lam;  Irv  ine  Welsh  anil  Kathy 
,  Vi  ker  have  hlurhed  his  h<  ><  iks; 
ie  is  published  internal  i<  mally 
nd  has  had  hesi sellers  in  the 
J.K.  Mk  hael  (  ainningham  de 
crihed  I  !ooper,  in  1  he  Lo.s 
\  navies  rimes,  as  what  would 
njj  lapj  en  "if  lean  (  ienet  and  Paul 
pc  iwles  could  have  a  child  to- 
gether." And  Edmund  White 
ailed  I11111  "the  sjs,  ikesinan  ti  >r 
he  .  .  .  Blank  C  iencral  i(  >n."  Lasl 
/ear,  New  York  Uni\  ersii  \ 's 
-■ales  Library  (whit  h  In  nises  the 
.  \  n  iper  papers)  held  .1  i  wt  i-day 
iympi  isium,  dedk  ated  to  the 
'accomplishments"  of  I  )ennis 
.  (  m  >pei ,  .11  whic  h  papers  were 
presented  by  pn  >fess<  irs  of  litei 
iry  studies,  papers  in  which  (  !ooper 
was  compared  with  Whitman,  and  the 
njpuhlic  reception  of  his  honks  (rathei 
(.wishfully)  with  the  controversy  over 
(  lysscs  C01  iper  is,  in  1 1  ie  \\  <  ml  "til  ie 
i  hi  mi ,  transgressive. 

1 1  1  his  is  ,il|  he  is — t.ishn  >nahl\  shock- 
i  ing — then  we  needn't  take  11 11  n  1 1  n<  >■ 
|tice  of  his  working  that  centuries-old 
1  path  1 4  epater  le  h  mrgei  lis,  but  it  is  w<  irl  1 1 
J  considering  w  hether  perhaps  he  is  the 
.  true  inherit!  if  1  if  the  mantle  o|  Vidal 
and  Burroughs  and  John  Rechy,  Ro- 
mantic gay  fabulists  all.  I  )r  has  he  mere- 
ly been  I  in  k\  em  nigh  to  write  during  an 
era  in  which  it  was  politically  incorrect 
ti  >  criticize  the  depravity  of  anything.' 


Henry  and  1  )uke  are  in  a  Satan- 
ic-themed  punk-metal  hand 
This  provides  them  w  ith  an 
unending  supply  of  doped-oui  tans  to 
•  abduct  and  execute  in  then  c<  mipulsivi 
sex  games.  In  the  1  ipening  pages  1  >l  Pe 


ritkl.  Nate  talis  mil  1  (hen  t  lull  lies  Nate 
once  sacrilit. ed  lo  Satan  to  he  iininoi 
tal.  "I  ill  'i i'i  1 1  ii  i\v  il  a  worked,  tin  >ugh," 
he  wonders.  "Maybe  11  did  work  (  .  mid 
you  1  el  I  il  I  'm  a  in  in  11 1  al  01  noi  '  I  ilon'i 
mean  by  1-  illing  me  01  anyihii ig  I  mean 
jusi  Irom  Ii  H  iking." 

"Yeah,"  pui  1  s  one  1  'I  bis  killers, 


"\  1  in're  definitely  immi  irtal. 

1  >uring  his  ii  u  t  me,  Nate  begins  ti 1 
have  sei  ond  thoughts.  Puke  calms  him: 

— 1  hi  're  1  nun.  'i  1  al  So  in  ithing's  go 
11114  1 1  *  happen .  is  it .'  'l  i  m're  going  lo 
learn  so  much  aKuil  death,  and  then 
you'll  come  back  to  lite  You  said  you're 
1  Ian  1  'I  1  'iii  niiMt  si '  you  1111  isi  know 
wlial  I  mean 

— Okay.  No,  1  mean  I'm  honored  1 
realK  am 

This  inimitable  nn  nnenl  is  surely 
t  !ooperesi|iie.  A  I  reasure  trove  ol  such 
passages  can  be  found  in  his  besl  nov- 
el, /  >  v .  whit,  h  piles  the  h<  nlies,  and 
the  darkly  coma  oul  rages,  high. 

1  I h  hen  1  is  /iggy,  ihe  mi »si  likable 
losi  s!  11 1 1  in  she  whole  (  !ot iper  universe 
to  dale,  who  is  shutllee!  between  two 
gay  lathers  who  have  adopted  him  as 
1  hen  sexu  il  pla\  1  lung  and  aliernaiely 
abuse  him.  (C  hooper  imi'i  doing  gay  po- 


W  1  \  1  hi  remeinhet  1  Vl 
haul   in  I  \ iv id  I . \  1  h 
I  here's  alw  a\s  1  1  har.k  lei  liki  1 1    1  11 
a  <  oopei  no\ el,  an  iiKarii.it ion  1  •(  ra\ 
em  his,  I leedless,  \  1,  iLni ,  leranged  .  It 
slle.  In    /  )  \  11  1-.  ihesi     1  ,1  ],  IK   agt  ,1 
I  ink    kel .,  who  makes  k  iddle  p>  .1 1 1 
/ iggy  ha   gotten  loo  i  >!, I  In  appeal  in 

I  ik Ie  Ken's  lilms  (di-i ribiiiei I  i<  ■ 

I I  ie  w  i  aid  via  In  Inten  lei  >,  bill 
he  happens  to  vmi  while!  ik  le 

Kel  i  |s  ||  In  i  it  |.j  |\i  ibll  I,  1 1  ill  teen. 

w  I  n  i  ll  di  i  anything  Ii  ir  .In ig  nion 
i  \  and  a  little  mi sguii Ie. I  attct 
lion.  / iggy  thinks  11  would  be 
cool  to  inten  iew  the  boy,  I  »i  u  iiv  I 
.md  gagged  on  the  bed  "Tht  rea 
si  ii  i  I  'm  I  icre,"  a  pel  tei  t  b  sell 
m\  i  >l\  ed  / iggy  tells  R(  ibin,  "is 
tii  see  l !   I  can  handle  your 
predii  amenl  hrsi  ol  all,  whit  1 1  I 
guess  I  can,  at  id  1 1  ien  to  ask  you 
si  Hue  i  |i  lest  ii  >ns  |  Vi  ,  u  ise  I  pi  il  lis|  i 
i  his  magazine  about,  like,  sexual 
abuse,  and  an  inten  iew  with  you 
would  be  an  amazing  coup." 

Robin,  alas,  isn't  k  mg  Ii  >i  the 
w  i  >rld,  having  gotten  into  I  nclt 
Ken's  private  tlrug  stash,  I  i u  Ie 
Ken  w  akes  up,  alter  a  lax  1  -I  i  tap 
ing  sess 1 1 in ,  in  find  the  boy 
dead     hill  Ki  Ii,  despite  Ills  pan 

it  ,  kiii  iws  who  to  call, 

"I  rankcl,"  Fa  I  so  \  elk  .1  n  a.  i  i  lie 
a  I  most -kill  corpse  colt  ncil  reicivel 
"Ym  saiil  once  .      "1  luge  hrealli 
in.  ". . .  duln'i  you  ..."  I  luge  hrealli  mil 
thai  you'd  he  interested       "  lilt 
lliai  you'll  pay  a  lot  ol  inoi  ie\  to  ... " 
In  1 1  ie  lelephoi  ie's . arpict  e  "SI a  i  i 

ii 

|      |  "You  eoulil       "  I  I  ie  lal  man 
gasped  "Ho  thai  thing     il  you  hurry." 

I  i  H  ipet  I  akes  lis  plai  es  w  e  d<  Mi  l 
w  ai  il  to  go— o|  al  leasl  s,i\  \\  e  di  'il  l 
want  in  go  la  it ,  once  in  the  room, 
we  can''  ijiiite  look  away  either,  i  Mien 
the  "lVnnis"  character,  in  Frisk,  seeks 
complicity  with  the  reailei 

I  just  realized  thai  il  you're  still  read 
ing  you  nnisl  he  the  pels, iu  i  vyaul  you 

lobe.  (  i,i,l.  I  hope  so 

St  'ine  readers  w  t  1 1  throw  I  he  !  ><  >i  ik 
,  n  rt  iss  ihe  1 1  ii  'in  k  'ti'.;  beti  >u  die  em  >i 
mil ies  commence,  bill  some  ol  us  will 
lead  on  and  lake  (  aiope't's  hooks  |or 
w  I  i.ii  i  hey  ai e:  a  Sa, lean  exert,  ise  in 
oiiirageousness  and  iWYeciliii.sj/v  ilark 
1 1  imeily .  I  hat  said,  (.  "oo| h  i  i-  trying 


Phtitnt;r.ip!i  In  Paul  I  ir.ih.im  Inmi  I  -  I,.]  ,m  \iv  /  S  il 
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for  something  more.  At  times,  an  i  >tt- 
key  tenderness  seeps  into  his  scenarios, 
something  as  close  to  "love"  as  these 
damned  characters  get.  As  the  knife 
goes  in,  Cooper  wants  us  to  believe 
that  even  here  is  human  unniiuiniun. 


Strictly  speaking,  pornography 
(trom  porne,  "harlot")  and  eroti- 
ca (from  eros,  "love")  are  not  the 
same  thing,  though  in  a  country  steeped 
in  Puritanism  they  are  often  confused. 
In  this  country,  a  woman  sh<  wing  her 
breasts  on  TV  w  ill  cause  sponsors  to 
buckle,  phone  lines  to  jam,  and  Joe 
Lieberman  to  sputter,  because  the  im- 
age is  "pornographic."  It  is  not  porno- 
graphic. (It  is  barely,  by  European  stan- 
dards of  taste,  erotic.)  Pomcia  to  the 
ancients  was  material  that  exc  ited  the 
base  animal  passions,  the  bloodlust  and 
depravity  that  temple  harlots  came  to 
represent  in  gory,  bloody,  sexually  ex- 
cessive festivals.  Christianity  later  ap- 
plied porneia  to,  well,  just  about  any- 
thing it  didn't  approve  of,  but  the 
ancient  sense  remains  more  elucidating. 

The  "1 1  s<  »-c  ivilized  anc  ients,  after 
all,  were  people  who  watched  their  en- 
emies fed  to  wild  beasts  in  the  stadium, 
who  had  ingenious  public  tortures  tor 
removing  one's  gastrointestinal  system 
while  keeping  the  unfortunate  alive, 
win  i  celebrated  frenzied  events  like  the 
rites  of  Cybele,  in  which  men  cut  off 
their  genitals  and  flung  them  sacrifi- 
c ially  against  the  jagged  idol  of  the 
goddess.  These  were  not  people  to 
tlmch  from  a  little  child  abuse  in  pur- 
suit of  momentary  pleasure. 

We  like  to  think  we're  not  so  blood- 
lust}  in  I  his  land  hi  >rn  <  >t  the  Age  of  En- 
lighten men  i ,  but  I  w  i  hi  Id  direct  you  to 
remember  the  craving  for  public  exe- 
cutions in  America,  as  well  as  the  pop- 
ular nineteenth-century  sport  of  eye- 
gouging.  1  refer  to  you  the  sensational 
Without  Sanctuary:  Lynching  Photogra- 
phy m  America,  a  collection  of  post- 
cards and  cheery  souv  enir  programs  of 
lynching!)  (a  public  affair  that  often 
featured  castrat  i<  »ns)  m  »m  earlier  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Tins  giddy  thrill, 
this  meta-sexual  taste  for  unnatural  use 
and  ti  irture  <  »f  s<  >me<  tne  else's  hi  >dv,  still 
exists — through  shelves  of  serial-killer 
paperback  fiction,  Halloween  Part 
Whatever  teen  slasher  films,  violent 
video  games,  and  professional  wrestling. 
Which  is  all  to  say  that  American- 


as-apple-pie  Dennis  Cooper  is  a  pur 
veyor,  like  his  idol  the  Marquis  de  Sadd 
before  him,  of  true  pome ia  rather  tbar 
cn is.  One  of  Cooper's  smartest  tactic; 
is  not  to  dilute  his  narratives  with  the 
fixtures  of  homosexual  erotica — there': 
barely  a  phallus  to  be  found.  (Buttocks 
mind  you,  are  in  plentiful  supply.)  Hi; 
characters — all  interchangeable,  al 
similar  types,  abusers  or  abusees — talk 
ramble,  and  make  faint  attempts  ti 
understand  whv  thev  like  what  the\ 
like.  It  is  as  it  the  characters  in  Coop 
er's  universe  are  defined  by  their  desire 
or  what  desire  thev  can  whip  up  n 
others,  all  of  them  locked  in  a  prisor 
of  sexual  longing  they  can't  escape. 

Taking  Cooper  on  his  own  terms 
without  uttering  one  Victorian  cry  o 
outrage,  we  must  still  admit  that  then  ' 
is  plenty  ot  room  tor  literary  im 
provement.  His  quintet  is  burdenec  % 
w  ith  a  hell  ot  a  limitation:  the  mum 
ble-mouthed  teenage  slackers  upor 
whom  he  must  attempt  his  poetry. 

In  Period,  the  final  and  author-pro 
claimed  fav  orite  v  olume  of  his  penta 
logy,  Cooper  takes  us  to  a  chat  room 


NAtetan:  [My  favorite  Kind  has]  thi 
Lireat  quote  about  that.  Shit,  I  can't  re 
member  how  it  goes.  Forget  ir.  So  wha 
are  y< hi  doing? 

ANONBOY16:  Not  much.  Can't  hea  ='" 
or  talk,  'ens  ot  what  happened.  1  iiuess  • 
lust  stay  by  myself  a  lot.  Take  walks 
Stuff  like  that.  It's  strange.  Got  mhw 
ideas  and  opinions,  but  I  can't  remem 
her  win  I  have  them.  So  they're  worth 
less. 


All  right,  how  about  at  least  a  gooc 
story?  Pcrmd  has  the  least  coherent  plo 
of  all  his  meandering  noveb,  mainh 
because  Cooper  insists  on  playing  mine 
games  with  his  reader.  George  Mile 
(from  C  ".loser)  may  or  may  not  be  dead 
Nate  may  he  dead  or  he  may  he  posing 
as  Etan,  anagrammatically.  And  as  i 
Cooper  knew  there  w  as  no  unraveling 
the  skein,  he  opens  w  ith  a  Maurica 
Blanchot  quote,  "Keep  watch  over  ah 
sent  meaning."  So  perhaps  we're  tool; 
ev  en  to  try  to  ferret  out  a  plot. 

Maybe  plot  doesn't  much  mat 
ter  as  long  as  there's  a  sensu 
ous  payoff.  We  could  throv 
convention  out  the  w  indow  if  Cooperl 
like  Joris  Karl  Huysmans  and  Osca 
Wilde  and  the  swank  nineteenth-cen 
tun  aesthetes  before  him,  delivered  u 
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i  a  beaul  iful  damnation.  I  Inform 
itely,  such  is  noi  to  be  had  in  Period. 

|Boh|  threw  his  ;ix,  sliel  his  less 
calloused  hand  down  bran's  leans,  mJ 
recaptured  thai  tl.it  as  1  lell  ass.  So  n 
wasn't  .1  pi  1 1 1  >\\  stuffed  u  it  1 1  1 1.  .ii  I  k  Ji  ,  1 1 , 
.is  Ins  i lu  m m I H s  had  sol idi tied  (  leoryeV 
Still,  n  fi  imted  this  unusual  pact  with  the 
past,  or  there  was  nothing  else. 

How  do  you  know  shit ?  Etan  said, 
hi  advance  and  .ill  that  T*hen  Boh's 
fingertips cros.s-reterenced  Noel's  Tin 
mix-up  created  tins  crystal-tweaked 
ache  in  tin'  mulch  thai  attached  Etan's 
face  to  his  skull.  It  made  him  kiss  Boh, 
e  which  looked  riyht,  hul  tell  unheliev- 

.lhl\    e  I  Illtllslll'J. 

The  have-to-read-ir-twice  syntax 
ind  tree -lie  lating  p<  issessives  (which  t  e'- 
er to  boys'  behinds)  join  with  the  over- 
vritinK  (one  behind  is  a  "pillow  stuffed 
vith  a  cathedral")  to  in. ike  l<  >r  payes  i  it 
nfelicitous  reading.  And  Period,  like  its 
iredecessors — and  maybe  .ill  pornon- 
■aphy — is  numbinyly  repetitive. 
,  Sade  never  tires  ol  presenting  lustine 
tvitl i  am  ither  n  me  to  thwart  I  kindreds 
>f  tunes  in  Juliette  the  same  pain-yi\  iny 
^e\  acts  must  be  scripted  and  delicate- 
ly relived  in  all  then  details,  and  even 
this  amount  ot  repetition  is  never 
enough  for  Sade.  I  Its  readers  gain  an 
awe  ft ir  his  diabolical  imagination,  hul 
we  also  come  to  feel  pity  for  a  man  so 
incarcerated  in  this  endless  Mobiu.s 
strip  ot  insatiable  desire.  (  \>oper  and 
the  Marquis  share  the  fetishist's  liter 
ary  redundancy.  Straggly  boys,  drugs, 
hi  iys'  behinds,  mi  trc  inarticulate  boys, 
m<  ne  drugs,  mi  ire  behinds,  on  and  on. 
No  one  would  w  ish  a  (  looper  hook 
much  longer  than  it  is. 

In  his  poetry  collections,  Cooper 
features  a  number  ot  short  short  stones, 
one-  to  three-page  encounters,  and 
they  often  catch  him  at  his  best  and 
mi  isl  deliberate,  without  the  muddle  <  'I 
the  like,  hew  von  know  ,  I  guess,  dull, 
whatever,  schi  »i  il  i  il  mi  ipe-writing  the 
novels  are  immersed  in.  And  as  a  po- 
et, Cooper  can  be  quite  effective,  al- 
most an  American  Cavaty.  Mere  is 
"Tom:  Model,  at  Twenty-five": 

His  ad  is  twt  i  plu >ti  is. 
i  >t  him  at  his  hot 
shi  ii  s,  line  years  ayi  ■  in 
the  ulc.im  1 4  his  teens. 

Seeing  them  men  have  paid 
l.  )ne  hundred  di  'liars 


Ii  >  i  'pi  ii  l  In  ii  I  ii  ii  I- 

and  nioinhs  ti i  a  child 

then  1 1 1 1 J 1 1 1 : '  a  man 
in  the  plai  i  ut  the  In  >\  . 
they  \  i  I  i  rii  -adiieni  .1. 
ha\  e  pawed  the  r«  mains 

Ni  iw,  ol  I  he  cuic  catch 
|i  isi  1 1  u  s,-  p|  i,  i|  1 1 s  exist 
like  Ii  issils  he  leaned 
■ji ,k  chilly  ayainsi 

I  .i  -.1  iper's  pi  iei  r\  accomplisl  ies  quick- 
er and  with  nil  *  re  .  k  in  I  \  than  h  is 
novels,  hut  tins,  is  perhaps  ,\  phcnom 
em  >n  ni  >t  pec  uliar  to  Cooper.  1  he 
li  mger  i  live,  the  mi  ire  I  read,  the  mi  >re 
di  mbi  s  |  have  aK  ml  the  (  ireal  Amei  - 
lean  C  lay  Novel  ttselt.  One's  sexual 
orientation  can  make  for  a  good  erot- 
ically  t  inged  novel  or  memoir,  but  one 
begins  to  wonder  il  one's  sexual  ori- 
entation and  adventures  —  hetero, 
homo,  or  fetishistic  —alone  can  di  1 the 
hea\  \  lifting  nec  essary  tor  a  threat  no\  - 
el  \u  \  i  iften.  C  V,  in  i  ithei  wi  irds,  I 
wonder  it  the1  poem  and  the'  short  sto- 
ry aren't  where  the  hesi  ol  specifically 
lm\  literature  generally  resides. 

Whatever  the  ease',  I  )ennis  i  \  m  >per 
wall,  I'm  sure',  continue  to  take  us  up  to 
the  fence  ot  one  of  the  lasi  unassailable 
taboos:  sex  w  ith  kids.  From  C  al\  in 
Kle  in  ads  to  Britney  Spears  \  ule'os, 
teenagers  are  being  sexualired  and 
sneak ily  marketed  to  adults  as  sex  ob- 
jects, so  at  least  give  Co<  >per  e  reel  it  Ii  >t 
not  beiny  a  hypocrite.  It's  not  surpris- 
ing that  academics  and  lellow  writers 
who  like-  to  sec  the  First  Amendment 
happily  and  regularly  exercised  have 
champii  'tie  d  1 1  ie  man 

It  only  1  Vnnis  (  \  k  iper  w  ere  as    ><  ni 
throughout  as  his  best  passages.  1 1  on 
|y  the  i  |ualities  ot  his  wi  mclerful  pi  >ct  ry 
eoulel  he'  sustained  in  his  prose.  If  on- 
ly, having  been  so  teat  less  in  his  sub- 
ject matter,  he  could  experimeni  le  ss 
with  the  expectat  ii  ms  and  t>  >rm  i  >l  'hi' 
novel  { w  hie  h  di  iesn't  recjuire  am  >t  Ir-i 
desiih i  a  v  rein\  ention  at  this  post 
modern  date)  and  tjei  h.iek  to  invoh 
ing  us,  as  he  ot  i  asionally  can,  in  the 
human  e  i  unplexi 1  ies  i « t  his  p(  u  no- 
yraphic  paralli  I  universe,  in  the  lives 
i  .I  Ins  Ii  ist  s,  mis  w  I  ii  i ,  itfei  up  their  tlesh 
and  bh  n  >el  ylaelly  to  \  i<  ilal  ion  and  t  ran 
scendeiiee.  I  all  me  i  ild-fashioned,  hut 

murder,  and  children,  1 1  icii  i  ml\  the 
limiie  -  i ,  mi  >si  i  il:'  'I  *  'ii1-  ai  l  will  di '.  a 
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TH E  HAL F- MAMMALS 

OF  DIXIE 


By  George  Singleton 


i) 


re w  (iaston  took  ;i  folding 
chair  in  the  back  oi  the  Ramada 
Inn's  Azalea  Room  without  looking 
for  any  of  his  co-workers.  He  had 
parked  nexl  to  the  guest  speaker's 
car,  he  figured— the  vanity  tag  read 
MOTIV8R  —  and  restrained  himsell 
from  filleting  the  evolved  Lincoln 
Continental,  headlight  to  atrophied 
(in,  with  his  key.  Gaston's  boss  had 
paid  to  have  his  entire  six-person 
southeastern  sales  force  attend,  in 
hopes  that  they  would  pick  up  point- 
ers on  how  to  t.ilk  more  seafood 
restaurants  into  setting  up  giant 
aquariums  in  their  dining  a  re, is, 
stocked  with  everything  from  horse- 
shoe crabs  to  sand  sharks,  cleaned 
and  maintained  by  trained  and  li- 
censed aquatic  technicians  who 
spent  mosl  hours  thinking  up  ways 
to  kill  salesmen  like  Gaston  so  they 
could  travel  from  Virginia  to  Missis- 
sippi, 1 1 i 1 1 1  n g  around  places  like 
Whitey's  (  !rab  Shack,  the  Splashing 
Mermaid,  and  Grouper  Therapy, 
(iaston  s;it  down  and  unstnpped  the 
back  of  his  nametag.  He  placed  il 
askew  over  the  Salty's  Showfish  logo 
on  his  lefl  hie. isi  pocket.  Then  he 
looked  over  .it  the  woman  seated 
next  to  him,  a  thirty-year-old  wear- 
ing a  black  and  silver  skirt  that  pro- 
vided her  lap  with  only  a  cocktail- 
napk  in -size  piece  of  cloth.  She 
crossed  In  i  right  leg  over  toward 
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Gaston  in  such  a  way  that  created  a 
tunnel  for  him  to  look  into.  He 
thought,  This  ain't  going  to  be  had 
at  all.  Then  he  looked  up  to  see  that 
her  lace  had  a  gianl  IK -lac-toe  pat- 
tern carved  into  it. 

A  man  from  the  Jacksonville 
Chamber  of  Commerce  went  to  the 
podium  and  said,  "We  want  to  wel- 
come' all  of  you  to  this  workshop.  As 
you  can  see  from  the  agenda,  after 
Mooney  Gray  speaks  we'll  break  for 
lunch,  then  reconvene  in  smaller 
groups  to  brainstorm.  Also,  as  you 
can  see  in  your  packet,  we  have  more 
than  thirty  businesses  represented, 
and  y'all  know  that  it  only  takes  two 
companies  to  get  a  little  networking 
done,  so  i  here's  no  telling  what  can 
happen  here.  Especially" — the  guy 
held  up  his  hand  as  it  holding  a 
i  hampagne  glass  shaking  with  pluto- 
nium — "once  y'all  discover  the  two 
complimentary  drink  tickets  stapled 
to  t he-  n  m  >m-service  menu." 

( iaston  didn't  notice  how  everyone 
in  the  audience  clapped  or  hooted. 
He  focused  on  the  podium  but  pe- 
ripherally saw  the  woman's  scat's.  1  let 
nose  was  in  the  center  space,  her  eyes 
the  top  lefl  and  right  cornels.  The 
woman's  mouth  took  up  the  entire 
bottom  middle  space  but  spilled  over 
to  the  lower  corners  of  the  game. 
When  (.iaston  dropped  his  pen,  he 
pretended  that  it  didn't  happen.  Bui 
the  woman  bent  down,  tapped  his 
knee,  and  said,  "1  lerc  you  go." 

"I'm  sorry.  Thanks.  I'm  truly  suits  ." 

"My  name's  Lorene."  She  swiveled 
her  torso  a  quarter  turn  and  touched 


her  nametag.  Gaston  could  only  lool 
her  face  and  wonder  what  ha< 
happened.  The  scars  were  deep 
wide,  and  only  a  touch  off  being  pui 
pie.  It  looked  to  him  as  though  sh<  to 
had  been  placed  belly  down  on 
table  saw  set  to  cut  grooves  a  half 
inch  deep.  He  tried  not  to  think  o 
those  old  silent  movies  wherein  tin 
hog-tied  heroine  barely  gets  saved  a 
the  saw  null. 

(iaston  took  oft  his  nametag  com 
pletely  and  said,  "I  work  for  Salty' 
Showfish."  Then  he  couldn't  get  the 
tag  to  stick  on  his  shirt  again 

Mooney  Gray  came  out  wearing  ; 
blue-  suit.  He  took  off  his  coat.  He 
made  .i  big  point  of  ripping  off  th« 
necktie,  as  if  he  didn't  trust  It 


< 


ripped  off  his  pinstriped  blue  circs;1.] 
shut  in  a  way  that  made  buttons  f|\ 
otl  onto  people  seated  in  the  froniii 
row.  Mooney  Gray  now  stood  before  I) 
the'  crowd  of  salespeople  in  need  e>§ 


motivation  wearing  his  pants  and  a 
T-shirt  that — from  his  right  te>  left- 
had  a  picture  of  Moe  Howard's  tacej 
the  lowercase  letter  !  that  looked 
like  a  cross,  and  Darth  Vader's  hel 
meted  head. 

Lorene  said,  "I've  seen  this  guy  be- 
fore. It  gets  worse." 

(iaston  didn't  hear  her.  He  trice 
to  remember  if  most  children  startec 
in  a  corner  box  or  right  in  the  mid- 
dle w  hen  they  played  tic-tac-toe. 

"I  w  ant  n  i  start  <  iff  I  his  rn<  >rnitH 
by  idling  y'all  a  little  story  about 
two  brothers.  One  was  the  ultimate 
optimist,  and  the  other  would  take 
bets  w  ith  complete  strangers  that  the 


in  wiHikln  t  rise  the  next  morning. 
'( ai  kin >w  i  h  i  s  m'l  c  mj  i  iid  h<  >y,  I'm 
ire.  Thcv  had  the  same  mother  and 
a  he i",  whi  i  led  i  hem  the  same  food, 
i  d  e n rid  led  I  hem  in  the  same 
looks,  and  provided  (or  them  the 
st  thai  they  c<  mid.  C  hie  turned  out 
i  ernally  <  >pt  imist  k ,  and  the  i  ither 
mned  t<  ward  pessimism." 
Gaston  thought,  This  is  easy, 
.un  and  Ahel.  ll  he  asks  us  it  we 
low  w  hi  i  he's  talking  ah  ml ,  and  il  I 
\  ere  1 1  le  kind  <  >i  man  w  in  i 
i  'lied  i  ml  answers,  I  d  \  ell 
ll  <  lain  and  Ahel.  Lorene 
.ait  i  >vcr  with  her  pi  mnd- 
gn  face  and  w  hispered, 
'  t  he  asks  w  ho  he's  talking 
n  ml ,  d<  m't  yell  out  C  'am 
•   id  Ahel." 

Gaston  nodded.  I  le 
■ied  to  stick  his  nametag 
)  his  pants  leg.  1  le  wished 
ht  hat  he'd  gotten  coffee,  so 
hat  he'd  have  an  exc  use 
p  throw  away  a  Styrotoam 
Lip,  i  >r  gel  a  refill,  i  >r  feign 
rht  calding  himself. 

Mooney  (  ira\  held  one 
land  up  to  quid  the  crowd 
it  salespeople,  all  reads  to 
ell  out  I  lain  and  Ahel. 
'One  an  optimist,  and  <  >ne  a 
lessimist.  Well,  these  old 
xiys  liked  to  go  fishing  to- 
le hjether,  you  see.  The  pes- 
qsimisl  would  just  throw  his 
If  hook  in  the  water  withi  ml 
m\  hail  or  anything.  1  le'd 
say  to  his  brother,  '1  ain'l 
■  _;i me  catch  nothing  noways  '  \nd 
[t  then  he'd  stand  there  on  the  hank 
watching  his  brother  bring  in  fish  after 
ish  off  his  worm}  barb,  you  know. 
-  Bream.  Shellcrackers.  Sunfish.  Cats, 
f,  Crappies." 

Lorene  scratched  her  chin.  She 
said  to  C  last  on,  "Yi  m're  in  the  fish 
business.  Which  one  would  you 
t  hire.'" 

Gaston  said,  "Look  at  m\  leg,"  and 
j  pulled  his  pants  up  to  his  knee.  He 
showed  Lorene  a  birthmark  the  size 
of  a  small  pancake.  "Sometimes  this 
itches  reall\  bad.  1  don't  know  why." 

Mooney  Gray  walked  from  one 
side  of  the  foot-high  stage  to  the 
.  other.  1  le  looked  at  the  ceiling.  "The 
,  pessimist  brother  never  said  a  word 
until,  one  day,  the  optimist  caught  a 


fish  so  big  thai  n  doubled  his  rod  in 
half.  He  pulled  and  reeled,  and 
pulled  si  une  mi  >re.  I  le'd  snagged  a 
grass  carp  s,  uneln  >\\  binalh  the  fish 
freed  itself,  causing  the  hook  lo  lb 
back  out  i  il  the  water  al  a  speed  si  > 
last  in  i|  even  Superman  1 1  mld\  e  de- 
tected what  (lew  toward  the  optimisi 
brother's  fai  e.  T  hai  hook  ended  up 
embedding  itsell  into  this  old  boy's 
right  eyeball,  and  n  blinded  him 
completely.  Soon  thereafter  n  gol  a 


Mi  ii  >ne\  (  ira\  said,  "  I  he  pi  n»iiiu»i 
broihei  -.ud  i  me  thing  I  le  looked  at 
hi-  hn  « i  rur  in  the  In  ispilal  i.  >in  m  l 
s.  I  id,  "t  on  i  ,  1 1 1  bu\  III:  Ml  .i  ma  1  el 
1 1  lese  days,  hi.  Id\  '  Ni  there  you  g<  <  " 

Si  Hue  pet  pie  ..  Lippeu  >  \r  e  1 1 11  \ 
began  l  lapping,  ever}  i  me  else  out- 
side "I  L<  nene  and  (  iasl  m  lu  idded  .  'I 
laughed 

(  iaston  Ii  u  iked  it  L'  ■ii  in  .  "1  di  'I  i'i 
gel  i  hal  stor} .  I  'id  I  miss  some 


serious  infection,  and  the  doctor  had 
to  rake  his  eyeball  out  with  a  spoon." 

Gaston  put  his  pants  leg  back 
down.  I  le  didn't  look  at  his  seatmate 
but  tin  mghl  ah  ml  In  >v\  t  he  perfci  i 
nine  squares  of  her  face  resembled 
the  shell  ol  a  box  turtle.  Then  he 
could  onl}  think  about  how  cruel 
this  mi  ii  i\  .a  i<  inal  speakei  w  as  n  i  tell 
a  s(,  n\  with  such  a  manned  w  mil  in 
in  the  audiene e  Su rel y ,  Gaston 
thought,  Mooney  Gray  saw  Lorene. 
I  hat's  w  ha i  mot  i  vat  ional  speakers 
did  he>l  noiiie  faces  and  memorize 
names,  (.iaston  said  oul  loud,  "I  think 
I'm  in  i  he  wr<  mg  plat  e."  I  le  leaned 
lo  -i  md  up,  bin  h >rene  tun ie»  1  his 
wav,  uncrossed  in  i  legs,  and  kepi 
them  a  pan  as  n  she  pracl  iced  holding 
i  kick!  .ill  he l  vvei  1 1  I  lei  i  highs. 


Lorene  s.i id .  "You  don'l  have  to 
show  me  all  of  your  inadequate  ies 
I  \ m'l  think  you  have  to  show  all  o( 
your  scars  and  blemisl  ies   I  I  lere's  i  u  i 
w  ,i\  you'll  catch  up,  deal  ie 

Gaston  picked  one  eye  and  lo 
cased.  I  le  said,  "I'm  sorry.  I'm  trying 
not  to  look  up  \i un  dress.  I'm  thai 
w  a\  ." 

Mi  m  me}  i  i i . i \  yelled  oul,  "I  see  all 
ol  y'all  in idding  y< mr  heads  and  acl 
ing  like  you  know  whal  I'm  talking 
ibout ,  and  that's  whal  I'm  I rying  to 
i  el  I  you  is  the  wi  irsi  thing  about  voui 
salesmanship  Hial  sl<  >r\  I  jusi  told 
made  in  i  sense.  Bui  \  all  didn'l  w  am 
to  look  stupid  I  lei e  s  rule  numbei 
i me:  It  you're  losi  while  listening  lo  a 
i  I  ieill ,  ask  Ii  H  .i  n  >ad  map  as  s,  ><  in  as 
l>i  issible." 


Phi)t..«raphs  k  |.is,>n  FulL.rJ 


■s  I  i  iKY  si 


(  laston  was  about  in  continue  his 
apology  for  staring  at  I  orene's  disfig- 
urement, hut  she  raised  her  hand  and 
said,  "Mr.  t !ray,  this  man  hero  didn't 
nave  .1  clue  as  to  what  y<  »u  were  talk- 
ing about.  I  le  didn't  get  it."  She-  held 
her  left  hand  up,  her  index  finger 
down  toward  Gaston's  scalp.  When 
the  rest  pi  the  seminar-goers  turned 
around,  though,  they 
si. ired  at  mangled  Lorene. 


I) 


ieu  Gaston  knew  i he  rudi- 
ments nl  .1  filtration  system.  1  le  talked 
in  his  prospective  clients  about  how 
fish  defecated  in  then  own  environ- 
ment and  couldn't  live  Inns',  it  ni  >  i  uie 
came  around  to  clean  out  the  tank. 
That's  licit  what  sold  his  product  and 
services,  oi  course,  lie  had  statistics 
concerning  restaurants  and  bars  with- 
in it  aquariums  and  the  same  establish- 
ments' gross  after  installing  a  wall  oi 
glass,  water,  and  sea  bass.  He  provid- 
ed legitimate  telephone  numbers  for 
people  to  eall  in  ease  they  didn't  be- 
lieve his  elaiins.  More  often  than  not 
he  dealt  w  ith  ex-surfers,  ex-Northern- 
ers, ex-husbands.  I  le  didn't  see  many 
switchblade  vk  I  mis. 

1  le  deal  I  with  local  oi  eanfn  mi 
women  who  hung  out  at  places  like 
Blowfish  Aft  up  in  Murrell's  Inlet, 
sai  with  elbows  propped  on  a  foot- 
wide  bar  staring  at  miniature  toy  scu- 
ba divers,  said  things  like,  "I  picked 
out  that  hammerhead  all  by  myself." 
lie  wasn't  prepared  for  the  remain- 
der of  i  he  w  orld  that  I  ived  and 
thrived  i  m  dry  land. 

Mooney  Gray  si  a  Iked  what 
tongue-and-groove  boards  bent  be- 
neath his  penny  loafers.  I  le  jutted  his 
chest  and  wagged  one  finger  left  and 
right  as  if  in  a  lames  Brown  song. 
"You've  learned  to  make  eye  contact. 
You've  learned  to  shake  hands  with  a 
firm  grip.  You've  learned  to  shake 
hands  and  make  eye  contact  before 
giving  your  spiel.  So  what .'  So  w  hat  ?! 
I  have  a  dog  that  shakes  hands  and 
makes  eye  1 1  intact ." 

Lorene  wore  no  underwear.  Gas- 
ton let  his  right  hand  1 . 1 1 1  to  his  side. 

It  wasn't  i en  i  >'c  1<  ick  in  the  m»  »rn- 
ing  \  et . 

"Listen,"  Mooney  Gray  said.  "Lis- 
ten, I  got  a  story  for  \  'all.  This'll 
mean  something.  I  \\\-  ain't  no 
tri*.  k." 


Lorene  said  to  Gaston,  "lie's  go- 
ing to  stair  this  whole  thing,  and 
then  he'll  call  for  a  break.  Don't  get 
too  wrapped  up  in  it." 

"What  happened?"  Gaston  asked. 
1  le  pointed  at  her  face. 

"Listen  up,"  Lorene  said.  She  took 
his  hand  and  set  it  on  her  small  lap. 
"Even  a  man  more  worried  about  fish 
than  anything  else  might  want  to 
know  w  hat  this  is  all  about." 

Gaston  wasn't  sure  it  he  under- 
went his  first  petit -in. il  seizure  or 
what,  but  his  middle  tinner  twitched 
uncontrollably  for  the  first  tune  ever. 
It  went  in  X's  and  O's,  as  it  he  were 
playing  tic-tac-toe  on  Lorene's  face, 
lie  felt  the  same  warmth  on  his 
hand  that  he  might  have  it  petting  a 
black  pi  h  idle  in  I  he  sun. 

"My  daughter  joined  a  gang  w  hen 
she  was  fifteen  years  old.  We  lived  in 
Anaheim,  California  —  you  know, 
right  next  to  Mickey  Mouse  and 
Goofy.  Gangs  don't  emerge  out  of 
never-never  land.  That's  what  me 
and  the  missus  thought.  Well,  my 
daughter  didn't  t.ike  much  stock  in 
all  that.  She  joined  a  gang,  and  as  in 
all  good  gangs  there  was  an  initia- 
tion. She  didn't  have  in  go  out  and 
kill  anybody,  thank  Goel.  No  sir. 
Mon  t  get  me  wrong,  but  sometimes  I 
think  what  she  had  to  undergo  was 
even  worse.  She  had  to  self-mutilate 
herself." 

Gaston  put  his  hand  b.iek  on  his 
own  lap.  lie  crossed  and  recrossed 
his  legs.  He  pretended  to  cough. 

Mooney  t  iray  shook  his  head  ov  er 
and  over,  then  turned  his  back  to 
the  audience.  "Living  so  close  to 
Hollywood,  these  gang  members 
thought  that  they  should  scar  up 
their  faces  .is  a  protest  to"  —  he 
turned  around  and  made  quotation 
marks  m  the  air — "'the  beautiful 
people.'  They  got  box  cutters  and 
sliced  open  their  faces.  One  girl 
made  an  X  right  across  her  face.  She 
could've  been  a  model  before  her  de- 
cision. One  girl  made  like  Franken- 
stein and  just  put  incisions  every 
w  hichaway." 

Ciastnn  turned  toward  Lorene.  lie 
said,  "This  is  y< mi-  father.'" 

Mi  ii  mev  (  irav  pi  tinted  at  L<  nene  and 
said,  "My  daughter  in  the  back  of  the 

loi  mi  det.  I ded  that  die  wanted  to  stay 
young  forever,  and  to  do  so  she  need- 


ed to  slice  a  children  s  game  on  he 
face." 

This  was  Lorene's  cue.  She  stOO( 
up,  walked  past  Gaston,  and  joinei 
her  father  onstage.  Lorene  said,  "Yoi  : 
would  think  that  1  would  have  n< 


sales  ability  whatsoever  because  oi  Mil 


■ 
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mv  face.  Let  me  tell  you  that  las 
year  I  cleared  almost  a  hali  million 
And  you  know  that  it  1  can  ge 
clients  to  buy  mv  product  without 
looking  at  my  face,  then  you  can  sell;; 
whatever  it  is  you  sell." 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Dre\ 
Gaston  thought  about  how  h 
wished  he'd  married  a  woman  wh 
taught  first  grade.  I  le  didn't  want  t< 
sit  around  motivational  speeche 
ever  again.  Somehow  he  knew  tha 
w  hatever  Lorene  would  say,  it  wouli 
end  up  with  him  either  buying  he 
product  out  of  pity  or  feeling  a  guil 
known  only  to  biblical  characters. 

Mooney  Gray  said,  "We're  goinj 
to  take  a  break  for  those  of  y'all  wh> 
smoke  and/or  drink  coffee.  When  w< 
reconvene  my  daughter  will  tell  yoi 
everything  she  knows  about  sellim  ' 
audiotapes  and  brailh 
books  ti )  the  blind." 

Jaston  keyed  Mooney  Gray' 
Lincoln  Continental  down  the  dri 
vet's  side,  from  front  wheel  well  t< 
mid  back  door,  lie  rounded  his  owt 
car,  got  in,  and  drove  straight  to 
place  called  the  Halibut  Inn  nea 
Neptune  Beach,  thirty  minutes  away 
where  he'd  once  sold  a  wall  aquanun 
in  a  joint  that  served  mostly  bikers 
The  aquarium  kept  clown  fish  only 
seeing  as  they  held  the  same  colors  a 
the  1  larley-Davidson  logo. 

Inside,  he  ordered  a  draft  and  sai( 
in  the  barmaid,  "I'm  the  guy  wh< 
sold  y'all  the  aquarium."  He  pointecj 
behind  her. 

"That's  not  enough  to  get  drink 
on  the  house."  The  barmaid  had  he 
hair  pulled  back  in  a  French  twist 
She  wore  leggings  and  a  T-shirt  tha 
read,  IF  YOU  CAN'T  LAUGH  AT  YOUR 
SELF,  THEN  MAKE  FUN  OF  EVERYON1 
ELSE. 

"I  wasn't  looking  for  tree  beer, 
got  money.  1  was  just  saying." 

She  said,  "I  remember  when  yoi 
came  in  here  a  couple  years  ago." 

Gaston  said,  "I'm  Drew  Gaston." 

They  didn't  shake  hands.  Tin 


lead, 
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ker  next  i"  him  al  the  h;n  said, 
Jaston.  Gassed  on.  Son,  you  inn^i 
ime  from  .1  people  who  goi  farted 
1.  Thai 's  how  last  names  come 
>out.  People  named  Raker  come 
,1111  people  who  ran  hread  shops 
niths  are  fr< 'in  he  >i ^oli<  >ers." 
"We  don't  need  no  more  ac|iiari- 
ns,"  the  barmaid  said.  "I  can'l  say 
tat  this  one  Joes  us  much  yood. 
he  ow  ner's  gone  crazy  and  talks  to 
le  fish  liu  >st  nights." 
Gaston  looked  hehuul  the  woman 
t  their  hundred-gallon  tank  —  a 
nail  one  compared  with  whal  he'd 
>U  to  places  like  Dale  Ray's  Delra^ 
>ar  and  Grill,  which  on  1  \  1 1  e  I J 
titi  vates  and  mantas,  or  what  the  locals 
rouped  .is  devilfish.  "I  keen  to  some 
ind  of  motivational-speaker  thing  I 
iad  to  go  to.  I'm  not  selling  today." 

Gaston  looked  ;it  the  barmaid's 
lerfect  lace  and  thought.  There's 
omething  missing. 
She  placed  .1  glass  of  heer  in  front 
«    him.  "I've  seen  those  people  on  T\ 
aen  I  net  home  at  three  o'clock.  In 
^  he  middle  of  the  night.  That  whal 
/ou're  talking?" 

Gaston  watched  the  clown  fish, 
which  seemed  to  he  healthy.  "I  don't 
enow  what  I'm  talking,"  he  said.  I  le 
ooked  .it  the  hiker,  who  wore  an  up- 
side-down r.ittoo  on  his  left  arm  thai 
Mi  read,  BORN  TO  LOOSE. 
1    The  hiker  said,  "M\  dadch  was  ;i 
iitmotivational  speaker  of  s.hts.  |  le  ran 
lyjthe  loe.il  kkk.  Oh,  he  talked  and 
it. ilked  and  t. ilked.  Then  somebody 
-  shot  him  in  the  eye  and  killed  him." 

Gaston  looked  .it  t  he  barmaid, 
as  Her  jaw  didn't  dn  ip. 

"This  ni, in  I  weni  to  see  brought 
ij  dong  his  goofball  daughter  .is  .1  side- 
•kick.  She  had  scars  from  here  to 
-there."  Gaston  swung  Ins  hand  like 
Zorro  across  his  face.  "I  don't  gel 
bjwhat  people  t.dk  about  anymore, 
.  man.  I  have  no  idea  what  anything 
has  to  do  w  ith  selling  whal  I  have  to 
sell.  I'm  thinking  about  moving  to 
South  Dakota  or  someplace." 

Six  Gown  fish  wavered  toward 
Gaston  and  the  hiker  in  such  ,1  way 
that  made  Gaston  think  .ihoui  s\  n 
chronized  swimmers.  The  barmaid 
stood  before  them.  She  said,  "My 
best  friend  in  high  school  got  cut  up 
while  diving  down  in  some  of  those 
underground  caves  over  near  there." 


She  p<  HI  lied  w  esl  "S|  was  lucky  it 
didn't  snag  her  <  ixygeii  She  g<  >i  cul 
up  on  coral  or  h  me  -1  >  me.  She  »<  >i 
sc  raped  like  die  in  'I  dm  'Wed  In  'in  .1 
iii'  >ii  He  \ c  le  onto  paveinenl  I  o  1  his 
day  she  l«  »  >ks  like  s| u  had  .1  hunch  1  il 
skin  grafts  thai  didn'l  c|iiite  take  " 

The  hiker  w  u  ed  .11  1  me  1  >l  1  he 
clown  fish,  .1  liny  wave,  ,h  1 1  to  .1 
n e w  hi  'i  n  human  baby.  Gaston 
li  H  iked  .it  die  barmaid,  si  1  ><  >J  up,  and 
dropped  his  pants.  He  showed  hei 
the  sL.ih  parches  , it  psoriasis  on  his 
upper  thighs.  "Did  11  look  like  this.'" 
he  said.  "Look  .11  me.  I'm  .1  goddamn 
skink,  mi  >rherfuckcr." 

rhe  hiker  lefl  his  heer  unfinished 
and  said  he  needed  to  rough  up 
si  hi )  11 1 1 1  e  fi  h  money.  1  he  barmaid 
said  io  C  i.isi on,  "May  be  you  should 
lay  oil  heer  and  drink  pure  water  on- 
h.  I  re. id  something  .Tout  dchvdr.i- 
tii m  1  me  time." 

Ih   ordered  .1  bourbon 

("^  and  water. 
,ist  1  ui  c  ailed  his  voice  mail 
from  the  car.  I  lis  boss  had  lefl  one 
message  for  him  to  gel  in  touch  with 
,1  woman  up  111  Savannah  who  owned 
a  basemeni  bar  called  C  'arpal  Tunnel, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  geared  to- 
ward after-five-o'clock  secretaries. 
"Seeing  as  'carp'  is  pari  ol  the  name, 
1  Mew  ,  well,  you  cm  figure  mil  hi  >w  t<  1 
talk  them  into  an  aquarium."  salt\ 
lefl  anothei  message  that  went,  "I 
didn't  pay  all  this  m< mey  lor  \ 'all  ti  1 
gel  motivated  properly  only  to  have 
you  drive  around  town  listening  to 
yi  mi  messages."  1  hal  w  as  it . 

Gaston  drove-  hack  into  ]  ac  k  - 
s.  mvilk .  I  le'  parke  d  at  the  far  end  1  il 
Mooney  Gray's  scarred  sedan.  Some- 
where between  the  bar  atiel  the  Kama- 
da  he-  deckled  to  ask  Lorene  out  for  a 
date  thai  night,  maybe  lake  her  hack 
to  the  1  lalibut  Inn  Maybe  he'd  ask 
the  rest  ot  hi-  sales-force  colleagues  to 
go  there  too,  seeing  as  the  Brunswick- 
to-Forl  Pierce  section  ol  the  Atlantic 
ci >ast  wasn't  the  ir  territi try 

I  le  1  ipenei I  Ins  t runk  and  pulled 
out  an  unopt  ned  pint  1  't  hi mrbi »n 
from  beneath  some  Salty's  Showfish 
brochures,  stuck  il  in  his  back  pock 
et .  and  entered  the  Azalea  Room 
nic  e  i  11  tig  space  nisi  as  Mooney  Gray 
said.  "I  hope  y'all  had  a  good  Iiiir  h. 
Bcioie  we  break  up  into  groups  I 
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w.ini  to  tell  y'all  .1  little  story,  seeing 
as  that's  vvhal  I  get  paid  t<  >  do." 

Gaston  Nit  in  his  old  seat.  Lorene 
vvasn'l  around,  bin  there  was  a  piece  of 
paper  on  her  seal  folded  over.  She'd 
written  "Fish  c  iuy"  <>n  the  top.  ( iasti  >n 
took  ii  and  read,  "I  In  >pe  you  don't  think 
I  tru  ked  yi  >ii  t  ir  anything.  I  didn't  intend 
to  t  ric  k  you.  After  my  father  g<  >i  me  to 
.in  anti-gang  interventii  >n  expert  < me  < 4 
the  first  things  I  had  to  learn  h<  >\v  to  do 
was  quit  tricking  pet  >ple."  She  signed  it 
"sincereh  ■" 

While  Mooney  Gray  went  into  a 
long  storv,  involving  people  who  die 
in  plan  and  those  who  plan  to  die, 
Gaston  shoved  the  note  in  his  h;iek 
pocket,  lie  got  lip  and  went  to  the 
resen  .it  ii  >n  desk.  "I  km  >w  there's  a  bar 
in  here  open  somewhere." 

"Yes  sir.  Second  floor."  The  clerk 
pi  linted  up.  ',Ni  i  >u  can  either  rake  the  el- 
evator and  then  a  right  to  the  end  of 
the  hallway  or  climb  tin  ise  stairs  at  the 
end  of  this  hall  and  it'll  spill  you  out 
where  you  want  to  be.  Whichever's 

easiest ." 

Gaston  found  Lorene  at  the  bar, 
drinking  something  thai  involved  a 
paper  umbrella.  Most  of  Salty 's  Show  - 
fish  s,i|L-s  force  sat  at  a  round  table  at 
the  ot her  end  of  the  room.  "Mind  it  I 
j<  iin  y<  hi  here,  lad\  ?"  he  said,  pulling  a 
leather-hat  ked  st<  m  >1  out. 

u\  i  >u  get  my  ni  >te?"  In  the  near-dark 
L< Irene's  s^.u-s  hied  1 1 1 r >  1  her  face  natu- 
rally. 1  le  wanted  to  run  his  hand  over 
her  visage,  either  for  security  or  to 
make  sure  Mi  u  mey  and  L<  irene  hadn't 
pulled  some  kind  of  makeup  job  to 
gain  sympathy. 

"Nothing  against  you  and  yours,  but 
I  can't  take  these  motivational  semi- 
nars. The  last  one  I  went  to  involved 
everybi  >dy  In  tiding  hands  and  singing, 
'It  you're  happy  and  you  know  it,  clap 
your  hands,'  which  wasn't  easy,  see- 
ing as  we  were  t>  TI  n<  it  to  let  g<  >  of  <  >ur 
partners ,  m  either  side."  C  Jaston  point- 
ed at  the  dr. ilt -heei'  dispenser.  The  bar- 
fender  poured  a  pint  and  slid  it  over. 
From  behind  bun  (  i.tston  heard  Mike 
(  !obb  bragging  about  an  aquarium  he 
sold  to  1  )ollywood  w  hen  he  w  as  on  his 
vacation,  far  from  his  Wilmington-t<  >- 
Norti  >lk  ten  it.  iry. 

Lorene  tipped  her  glass  in  toast.  "1 
k  'in  trav  el  around  w  ith  1  )addy  often. 
We  just  happened  to  be  in  the  same 
are.'..  There  are  more  than  a  tew  blind 


people  in  Florida,  let  me  tell  you.  They 
want  books  on  tape.  They  want  braille. 
I  kni  >w  he's  my  father  and  all,  hut  let  me 
s,iv  that  Mooney  C  nay  is  a  moral  person, 
lie's  not  like  us.  He  genuinely  wants 
people  to  succeed  in  w  hat  they  d<  >,  and 
he  believes  in  what  he  espouses." 

Gaston  tin  >ught,  espt  >ust;s.  I  le  w<  hi  LI 
use  that  word  from  now  on  out.  "That's 
a  true  story  ah  >ut  the  gang?  What  were 
you  people  thinking?" 

Lorene  ran  her  index  finger  dow  n 
the  alluvial  chutes  i  A  her  face.  "I  want- 
ed to  be  queen  ot  the  gang,  pretty 
much.  Hell,  any  kind  ot  self-etched 
disfigurement  allowed  a  girl  to  join  in. 
Some  ot  my  friends  only  scratched  an 
inch-long  crease  into  their  forehead 
or  wherever."  She  took  the  umbrella 
and  straw  from  her  drink.  Lorene  set 
them  aside-  on  a  Hean  paper  napkin. 
She  slugged  down  the  mixture  like  a 
shooter.  "It's  not  easy  living  in  such 
c  K  >se  pr<  iximity  to  w< mien  win i  can  af- 
ford perfection  long  after  their  looks 
decline." 

Ciaston  t  urned  lo  his  friends. 
Mike     Cobb     gave  a 


( 


laston  returned  to  the  seminar 
alone.  He  got  in  a  group  of  five  other 
men  and  a  w  oman.  Mooney  C  !ray  told 
1 1  tern  to  cii »se  their  eyes  and  envisii >n 
anything  that  might  make  the  world 
better  that  didn't  involve  money. 
Mooney  Gray  said,  "You  can't  think 
a bou i  turning  slums  into  c<  >nd<  >s,  see- 
ing as  that  wi  hi  LI  take  loo  much  mon- 
ey. You  can't  think  ah  nit  feeding  kids 
in  Rwanda  or  w  herev  er,  seeing  as  rice, 
tli nir,  and  wheat  ci >st  nn  mey.  V hi  can't 
ev  en  think  about  cleaning  up  the  en- 
vir<  inment ,  seeing  as  it'd  c<  >st  nn  mey  to 
filter  out  what  toxins  we  pour  into  the 
Mississippi  and  places." 

C  iaston  closed  his  eyes  and  tin  night 
i  >t  L<  nene's  scars.  I  le  tried  n<  >r  ti  >  think, 
A  world  without  low  self-esteem,  a 
world  w  ithout  women  w  ho  know  that 
they  can't  compete  with  what  adver- 
tisers put  in  magazines  and  on  televi- 
sion sit  that  said  women  feel  as  though 
they  need  to  lose  anywhere  from  ten  to 
a  hundred  pounds  m  order  to  look  like 
an  airbrushed  woman  midway  through 
a  200-page  magazine  with  ten  pages 
of  actual  text.  1  le  tried  not  to  think.  If 
people  still  had  gills. 

"Okay.  Now  1  want  everybody  to 


tell  their  secrets.  Y'all  vote  on  whicl 
one  you  flunk's  best  in  your  L'roup 
and  then  I'll  vote  on  which  one's  bes 
overall.  1  believe  I  got  another"— 
Mooney  Gray  reached  info  his  waist 
band — "set  of  complimentary  clrinl1 
tickets  tor  upstairs." 

Gasron's  group  stared  at  one  an 
other.  One  man  said  to  C  Jaston,  "Well 
seeing  as  you're  in  the  club,  why  don 
you  start  oft." 

"I  ain't  in  the  club.  1  don't  evei 
know  what  the  club  is.  |  sell  tuckin* 
aquariums." 

"I'm  in  g< T  balU, 


! 


: 


in<  ither  man  said 
The  w  oman  in  the  group  said,  "M 
iss  sent  me  here  because  1  couldn' 
talk  people  into  two  months'  worth  o 
suntan  sessions.  We  live  in  St.  Au 
gustine,  by  God!  Who  needs  suntai 
sessii  ins? 

Ciaston  said,  "Eenv-meente-miney 
moe,"  and  went  around  until  it  etule- 
with  the  guy  next  to  him.  "You  start 
t  w  as  worthless.  Every  salespersoi 
saia  something  that  would've  cos  11 
money — tree  cars  for  every  Amencarf  ' 
tree  groceries,  obligatory  armed  ser] 
vice.  One  guy  said,  "To  make  the  worl 
a  better  place  I'm  thinking  maybe  w 
could  all  move  to  space  stations  an< 
ive  abov  e  it  all."  1  le  sold  air  purifier  ■ 
door-to-door. 

Gaston  wrote  clown  every  sugges 
mm  in  the  lined  memo  pad  provide! 
in  each  participant's  packet.  When  i]  ' 


got  to  his  turn  he  said,  "The  work 
would  he  a  different  and  better  plao 
without  mandatory  motivations 
speeches  to  attend."  His  team  member 
stared  at  him  as  it  he'd  piped  up  abou 
how  L'sus  w  as  a  gay  man  who  couldn' 
decide  w  hich  of  the  twelv  e  disciples  ti 
date  seriously. 

"That's  |ust  plain,  mean-spirited, 
said  a  man  who  sold  a  cleansing  agen 
called  Scour  Tower.  "Go  w  ith  the  flow 
man.  Ho  you  know  In >w  lucky  you  ar 
to  he  able  to  spend  a  day  not  knockin 
on  doors.'" 

Gaston  stood  up  and  looked  a 
Lorene's  father  onstage.  He  vellei 
out,  "It  would  be  a  better  world  if  w 
wouldn't  have  to  go  to  motivation;' 
speeches,  man.  It  would  be  a  bette 
world  it  parents  could  understand 
that  their  children  cried  out  for  heljj 
in  ways  unknown  to  the  live-bearin 
population."  It  just  came  to  him.  H 
nodded  twice  hard,  turned,  am 


Iked  i nit  i )(  the  r< » >m  .ill  slumps 
and  b< meless,  as  it  he  vvi 're1 
,i  pimp's  costume. 


ii  | 


>rene  said,  I  m  nol  ragging  on 
ur  car  or  any  tiling,  but  n  w<  ml  J  he 
:e  to  have  .1  convertible  right  m  >w." 
tston  had  gone  hack  up  to  the  Ra- 
ida  bar,  taken  the  scarred  worn. m 
the  hand,  and  led  her  <  iiitsidc.  They 
ove  to  the  1  lalibul  Inn. 

When  you  first  sat  down  next  to 
e  at  nine  o'clock  this  morning,  did 
hi  intentionally  show  me  yi >ur  c n  itch.' 
want  tn  know.  It  doesn't  matter  it 
fu  did  or  didn't.  What  I'm  thinking 
,  a  person  with  a,  well,  blemish  ol 
mie  sort  might  subconsciously  redirect 
1  int her  person's  line  ot  sight  I'm  try 
ig  to  figure  some  things  out  about  the 
Liman  conditii  m." 
Lorene  adjusted  the  passenger-side 
urn  ir  in  a  way  that  a  Ik  >wed  C  iaston  to 
:e  only  the  roadside  ditch  clearly. 
w7t  couldn't  rob  hanks  w  hen  I  was 
1  the  gang,  It  was  too  easy  lor  a  wit- 
less to  give  clear  descriptions.  What 
e  did,  though,  w  as  hang  1  nit  ck  >\\  n  111 
icverh  I  hlh  and  find  way  s  to  tuck 
lovie  stats.  Men  or  women.  I  can  give 
;  011  a  list  1  >t  leading  men  t<  1  c  har.it  ter 
ctors  to  sitcom  women  who  w  ill  nev- 
rforget  me.  I'm  etched  in  their  minds, 
0  to  speak." 

Gaston  got  behind  a  slow-moving 
ruck  with  W(  )RLI  i's  L  \R<  il  SI  v.  I  1  [( 
1  OR  printed  on  the  tailgate.  I  le  didn't 
wit  e  h  lanes  and  pass  it.  lie  said, 

what  r 

Lorene  studied  strip  malls.  She  kept 
let"  face  tinned  away  from  Gaston. 
'Listen.  I  met  a  man  who  opened  a 
i,Wew  Age  bookstore.  He  had  this  big 
jay  and  Lesbian  section,  lie  had  an 
; '  ntire  wall  <  it  b<  x  iks  < m  hi  'list  k  healing, 
.  ind  am  it  her  on  hi  >w  to  gat  den  without 
ising  any  pesticides  or  insecticides. 
.  This  was  in  New  Mexio  >.  Y<  m'd  rhink 
,  hat  he'd've  made  a  killing.  This  was 
n  Santa  Fe,  where  all  those  rich  people 
borne  buy  had  art  work  to  fill  the  walls 
jit  their  new  vacation  homes  up  in 
Taos  i  ir  wherever." 

Gaston  wondered  it  the  World's 
JLargest  Alligator  was  in  the  back  of 
die  pickup  truck.  It  was  one  ol  those 
wide-bed  trucks  with  fi  >ur  tires  <  >n  hack. 
He  wanted  the  alligator—  which  cer 
tainly  had  to  curl  itself  in  half  it  it  was 
the  world's  largest — to  raise  its  head. 


"I  le  had  1  slew  .it  1h1.se  -A\  help 
hooks,  from  finding  your  inner  child  to 
finding  y  >ur  soul  to  finding  youi  pertei  1 
male.  I  le  ha  I  ho<  iks  on  how  to  read 
tan 't  cards.  You  could  even  I  my  h< >< iks 
« ui  how  to  read  crystal  halls.  I  lu  re 
were  hooks  on  discovering  s,>u|s  y()(| 
didn't  even  know  thai  you  had,  liL 
fr<  mi  past  lives  an  J  whatnot  In  the 
Philosophy  sec  tion  he  had  everything 
In  'in  Plato  to  Shii  ley  Mac!  aim  ." 

Hie  Wi  'i  Id's  I  argest  Alligator  tnu  k 
turned  off  Highway  10  toward  the  Re- 
gem  y  Square  Mall.  (  iaston  follow  ed  it. 
"1  want  to  see  this  thing,"  he  said.  I  he 
t rue k  pulled  into  a  (  a tgo  gas  station 

"Well,  this  guy  who  owned  the 
bookstore  went  out  of  business  com 
pletely .  Asa  matter  of  fact,  he  didn't 
average  selling  m<  ire  than  a  hi  ><  >k  a  day 
1  iver  a  six-mi  mth  peril  id." 

(  last  1  hi  put  his  i.  ar  111  park .  kl  ie  , h  1 
ver  ol  1 1  ie  pickup  t  rue  k  pulled  to  the 
pumps  and  go!  out.  C  iaston  yelled  out , 
"You  ;ot  the  \\  irld's  Largest  Alligator 
111  1\k  k .'" 

ki irene  pulled  (.  iaston  by  the  arm. 
She  >aid,  "This  is  imp,  irtanl  .man  You 
need  li '  listen  to  w  hat  I  luw  tusiv." 

The  guy  pumping  gas  said,  "I  did. 
You  ain't  seen  her,  have  y<  h i  ."' 

Li  'telle  pulled  and  pulled.  (  iasti  m 
said,  "C  li  leldamn.  1  wi  mder  it  that  thing 
est  aped." 

"It  ended  up  that  1 1  Us  man  w  it  1 1  1 1  ie 
h  lokstore  had  all  of  histcng  shui  hoi  iks 
in  the  w  n  mg  spi  it  I  le  had  1 1  lem  in  1 1  ie 
w  rong  corner  of  the  room,  and  point 
ed  in  the  wrong  direction.  Faced  the 
w  r<  >ng  w  ay ." 

(  iaston  looked  at  Li  irene  and  11  nag 
ined  vvhal  her  tears  would  do  should 
she  cry.  She  needed  a  gutter  hanging 
1  ill  1  'I  her  chin,  he  thought. 

"She's  loose.'  Wait  a  minute.  You 
lost  the  World's  Largest  Alligator.'" 

I  le  stared  straight  ahead.  "  khat  guy 
los,  the  World's  Largest  Alligator."  1  le 
put  his  car  in  drive  and  took  off.  "W  >w 
that's  kij  feng  shui.  I  le  won't  he  able 
ti  i  espi  >use  his  find  anymi  ire." 

Lorene  said  something  about  how 
she  appreciated  how  he  listened  to 
w  hat  she  had  to  say.  "My  lather  ncv- 
ei  listei  led  until  he  had  no  1  >ther  <  >p 
t  ion,  and  then  he  only  used  w  hat  I 
said  111  his  speet  hes  across  the  count ry. 

(  iaston  turm  •!  b,u  L  onto  I  lighway 
1  0.  I  le  t  u:  1  led  up  1  he  udi.  -  I  hue  was 
a  k    al  talk  sin  >w        <.  _  1  n 


and  the  disi  |ou- 1-\  sp,  ,k  1  •  ol  .  1 

\\  eat  del  1  1  a ulll  1    l  I 

some  k  II  id  ot  avalll  gardi   lliel  i 

glsl    lie  s.i  i,  I  11  \\ .  |s|  |'|  in  i| .,  issik!,-  1 1  ' 

imagine  the  earth  n  \  erl  uig  to  anotli 

er  it  e   igi     1. 1  k  e w  isi 

tett  I  led  ti  1  ei  !■  isjon  total  "..uer.  C  iaston 

I  hoi  tgl  it  ,  il   mi  sa\  11  ig  hi  i\\  I's  hi  mi  K  s- 

would  probably  go  downhill  it  tin 

w  ol  kl  went  all  walu     I  li    s]  ,K  I   \ ,  | . 

ti  >nguc  i  .in  and  sud  n<  ithing.  I  ■  irene 
turned  toward  him  She  closed  hei  legs 
intentionally  and  said  something  ahoul 
how  she  'jot  t  li  e, I  somel  lines  ol  drag 
gmg  trom  one  spot  to  I  he  nexi  ■ 
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LITERARY  WRITING  ON  BASEBALL? 

You  bet1  EFQ  is  an  intelligent,  quirky,  iconoclas- 
tic, funny,  and  opinionated  journal  for  people 
who  enjoy  great  writing  and  truly  love  baseball 
S22.50/Year  (4  issues)   Sample  Copy  $7  95 
Fiction  •  Poetry  *  History  *  Commentary 

Drama  •  Humor  •  Book  Reviews  -.1*01 
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izines  and  videos  for  sophisticated  spanking 
usiasts  of  both  sexes  and  all  orientations 
iking  personal  ads  and  fiction  $10  Color 
D  brochures  $5  or  free  online  In  "Turn  The 
?r  Cheek"  a  dominant  beauty  teaches  a  re- 
sed  female  Bible  thumper  a  lusty  lesson  over 
<nee.  Witty  52-minute  video,  $29  95 
Shadow  Lane-H.  P.O.  Box  1910, 
udio  City,  CA  9 1 6 1 4-09 10,(81 0)  985-9 1  5  I 
www.shadowlane.com 
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erlence.  Nikkormat,  Minolta,  Canon, 
ers  Warranteed. 
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octoral/Master's  Degrees 


Accredited  1  month  residency.  US  Gov't  approved 
for  student  loans  it  qualified  BUSLNLSS, 
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QUALITY  SMALL  GROUP  TOURS 


Dtland,  Ireland,  North  and  South  of  Frano 

^ry.  Each  separate,  small  group's  ownci 
—  <jg  \  escorted,  top  quality,  relaxed. 
J)  70"..  "uest.s  rehook  Since  IsWr 
The  Fraser  Connection 
1  •800«773«709} 
www.fraserconnection.com 


LIGHTER  CRUISES  Deluxe,  exotic. 

■  expensive  TravLtips  Association,  P  O 
x  580-2 1 8B I ,  Flushing.  NY  11358 
30)     872-8584     or  wwwtravltips.com 

mail:  info@travltips  com 

tEHISTORIC  CAVE  ART  OF  THE  FRENCH 
DRDOGNE.  Travel  with  Ice  Age  cave  art 
^pert  Clayton  Eshleman,  and  guest  lecturer, 
p.tinguished  author,  and  speaker  Barbara 
'  renreich.  7  cave  visits  June  3-18,  2001 
igling  School  of  Art  and  Design. 
(941)  955-8866;  email:  cpe@Ringling.edu 
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We  glean  the  news  for  you. 
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EVOLUTION'S  VOYAGE 

Evolutionary  psychology 
for  the  common  person 
www  evoy.igc  com 

LITERARY  FICTION  SATIRE  PARODY 

You  won't  laugh  at  everything   I  promise 
www.davidbarringer.com 
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seeks 

Fiction,  Poetry.  Rants 
and 

Questions  for  the  Giant  Squid 
www  poormojo.org 
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EROTIC,  INTELLIGENT,  imaginative  con 
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Provocative  talk.  Discreet  (888)  938-1004 
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LETTERS 


!)i  i\\   t  .ilk  MR'  .ill  .ipi      i'.'M   ti'l  while 

suprcmav  \  u  nli  i  "hi. i'.       atist  I  'n  - 
Levin's  K  i  i  L'i  opens  h)  .it  >  ii^iml'  me 
of  poor  faci  i  I  ici  kmy  and  1 1 1. n  'jt  -  th;ii 

I  I  rive  ;i  "IlIKIIK  i;il  llltc'l'i        111  .11 1, K  I 

mil*  the  (  enter.  Mm;  i. iUTt>i .  I ic  says, 

s|ell|s  li.  Mil  ,1  Mlllillll  l\  Cfll  ll  ll  .11  1  It  If  i  '11 

the  SPI  (  I  wrote  M>iin.'  hw  years  iisjo 
"in  |  in  \  |  i  KWslt  i  u  i  I  iiinhi  /'mil  h  , " 
which  has  heen  "repeatedl}  t  itcd  in 
ad\ ci  i  isc-mci ii  s  l<  'i  1 1 ic  new  slettei  1.' 
the  hest  .'I  mi\  knowledge,  (  omito- 
I'idh  /i  hasn'l  run  .m\  ads  ah<  >ut  the 
C  clll  el  li  M  \i.miv  I  can't  lor  t  et 
tain,  since  I've  had  no  affiliation  with 
the  ncwslettci  since  hilc  |W  (1  found 
eel  and  then  co  edited  it ),  which  helics 
in v  Mippi ised  "i i ii.iih  i.i I  interest  in 
critic  i:iny  the  SPI.C  and  iiivcs  ,i  <»ood 
idea  i  'I  l.e\  in'>.  own  hict-checkiny.  As 
lor  in^  "hias"  ;iy;iinst  1  )ees,  it's  not  he- 
c.iiisc  I  hold  ,i  personal  yrudine  hul  he- 
cause,  after  extensive  inxestijtiation,  I 
liave  concliu  lei  I  thai  he     .i  fraud. 

Mosi  i>l  the  groups  monitored  h) 
I  V'c"^  are  itideed  repugnant,  hul  the 
SPL<  hypes  the  threat  posed  In  tliese 
yroups  in  order  1 1 >  pn>mote  itself.  Oc- 
c  ash  in.ilK  ,  1 1  ie  l  'en I  el  .  ulmits  .is  nuich. 
In  l°S6,  1  lees  acknowledged  in  .i  re- 
portei  that  the  KKK  \\,is  in  .i  state  of 
dec  line  and  that  "we'll  he  i  n n  i  >l  1 1 1 is 
Klan  -lull  sooner  or  later."  Fifteen  \ ears 
later,  the}  're  st  1 1 1  milking  the  Klan 
cash  cow  for  .ill  ir's  w< >rt h.  In  I 
SPL(  spokesman  Mark  Potok  told  the 
AP,  "We  are  talking  ahout  a  tin}  mini 
her  v  >l  Americans  who  are  memhers  « >t 
hale  un  nips  I  mean,  inhnitesimal 
1  he  same  arl  u  le  \\  eni  i>n  1 1  >  point 
i mii  in  dire*,  t  cont rasi  to  whal  I  evin 
writes  thai  more  than  ^5  pert,  enl  i  'I 
"hate  i  i  lines"  ,m  .  committed  hy  1 1 1>  >sc 
Willi  m  '  hate-yn  >up  t  ies. 

riie  SPL  C '.  mi  >re  common!}  c  spe 
v.  lalh  mi  lis  hind  raising  mailings  in 
llates  hate  nip  power.  In  1 1 is  lei  i ei . 
Levin  .  'in  i  ii.  nis|\  ni  .I  rs  1 1 1.  it  w  I  hi  i  I  ie 
was  arrested,  I  imoth}  Mi  \  ei^h  \\.is 
i  ,ii  i  y in '_'  a  copy  ol  /  he  \  i/nm  /  Varies , 
"ani  In  iied  h\  W  illi. mm  Pieri,  e,  head  i  A 
the  n co  Na:i  National  Alliance  "  For 
Lex  in,  that's  enoui;h  to  make  Mc\  eiyh 
i  memhei  and  ayenl  . >l  i lie  Alliance, 
w  1 1 u  1 1  is  il.ii  |\  in. k  m  ii  ai e 
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THE  DIFFICULTY 
OF  BEING  A  DOG 


ROGER  GRENIER 

translated  by  a  lice  tap/an 


A  literary  dog  walk 
through  history,  from 
Ulysses  to  Napoleon 
to  Freud. 

"[A]n  appealing  gift  item, 
this  slim  volume  will  make 
lovers  both  of  literature 
and  canines  sit  up  and 
take  notice." 
Publishers  Weekly 


"I  enjoyed  it  immensely.' 
William  Wegman 
C  loth  %ti  oo 


A\  ailable  in  hoi  ikstores. 


The  University 
ol  C  hicago  Frew 

www.press.uchicago.edu 


SOLUTION  TO  THE 
IANUARY  PUZZLE 


NOTES  FOR 
'THEME  ANh  VARIATIONS 
(Rl  VISITED)": 

The  Theme'Words  are  the  five  buroughs  "I  New  York  ( '.ity. 
Anagrams  are  indicated  unh  an  asterisk  (*). 
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ACROSS:  I.  two  mn"s  ,  6.  a-C-A- 


iiu  s  V  12.  ( .1.1  0;  1  v  IVUi-an)g;  15.  (ter- 


ror; O.  ne(Pooh  ;  )\\  ■ :  JO  two  Hint's.;  22.  *;  25.  (s)ilk;  26.  (des)Troy;  27.  *;  Yi 


to. 


.  58  I  li  pok-y?  (pun);  59. 
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4^  two  mngs.;  46.  re(or)der*;  47.  * 


MOWN  2.  ;  ;  4.  Kit.  6.  a-FF-ahly;  8.  de-lay;  9.  hidden;  1  I.  (p)agings;  16.  man-X; 
2 1  poco-no(te);  2  5.  ex-it;  25.  ; ;  28.  0.(ink)E.D;  50.  BL(at-an)T;  J3.  pun,  singe;  54. 
-h\  low,  homophone;  55.  *;  57.  tit-a-n;  40.  rug-a;  44.  (O)sri(c). 


Space  considerations  prevent  ni 
from  responding  to  .ill  the  charges 
hut: 

1)  Millard  Farmer  is  indeed 
"rem  >wned"  death-penalty  att<  >rney.  I 
is  true  that  Farmer's  relationship  witl 
the  SPEC  ended  w  hen  they  sued  him 
hut  Lev  in  omits  that  Farmer  counter 
sued  and  w  on  a  $50,000  settlement 

2)  Levin  says  1  criticized  the  Cente 
tin  "huilding  an  endowment."  No, 
criticized  it  for  building  a  treasur 
Fudging  with  $120  million,  for  cryin; 
poverty  in  order  to  raise  even  large 
sums,  for  flagrantly  lying  about  its  in 
tentions  to  stop  raising  money  at 
specified  financial  goal  that  was  in 
stantly  jacked  higher  when  reachec 
and  for  spending  a  tiny  amount  of  it 
east  reserves  on  protecting  and  de 
tending  civil  rights. 

3)  As  to  the  question  of  stamps  (an 
here  I  am  reading  from  the  SPLC 
Statement  of  Functional  Expenses  ft 
Fiscal  Year  RW,  as  suFmitted  to  the  In 
temal  Revenue  Service),  the  larges 
single  category  of  the  $10.8  million  i 
spent  on  educational  programs  wa 
postage,  $2,391,939.  (1  concede  that 
rounded  the  amount  up  by  $8,061.) 

4)  It's  true  that  the  1996  article 
wrote  for  CounterPunch  made  some  < 
the  same  points  as  the  Harper's  stoq 
So  what  .'  1  fully  expect  to  write  an 
other  article  on  Dees  five  years  dowi 
the  road.  If  the  SPLC's  treasure  ches 
grows  at  the  same  rate  it  did  Fetweei 
my  (  'ounterPunch  and  Harper's  pieces 
F\  then  Dees  and  his  cronies  will  F 
sitting  atop  $250  million  (and  n> 
doubt  still  sending  out  fund-raisin 
letters  that  promise — really,  truly— 
to  stop  passing  around  the  Feggin 
Fowl  just  as  soon  as  they  have  $50 
million). 


Correction 

The  November  Index  stated  tha 
the  estimated  number  of  hours  of  la 
Em  performed  Fy  African-America 
slaves  between  1619  and  1865  wa 
222,505,049;  the  statistic  appears  t 
Clarence  J,  Munford's  hook  Race  aim 
Reparations.  A  far  more  accurate  est' 
male  would  have  been  355  billion 
according  to  Stanley  Engerman  of  th 
University  of  Rochester.  We  regrel 
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PI  ZZLE 


On  Air 

By  Richard  E.  Maltby  Jr. 


i 


.  lie  twelve  unc  lued  entries  in  the  diagram  are  related 
in  a  certain  n.n  ,  though  i Ik-  six  entered  at  r<  >ss  and  the 
six  entered  di  >v\  n  are  different . 

I  'lued  answers  inc  kide  five  pri  >pcr  names  and  <  me  li  'i 
eign  wi  ird;  i  here  are  no  unci mimnn  words,  hul  5 1 A  and 
38D  are  alternate  spellings.  As  always,  mental  repunc- 
t nation  i  >l  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution.  4  he  solution 
to  last  i iii  inth's  puzzle  appears  ( in  page  90. 


1 

1 2 

 1 

1 6 

1 *-) 

40 

At  R(  >SS 

7.  Airporl  worker,  ha\  ing  yen,  prepares  to  travel  hack  (6) 

10.  A  guy  who  gets  ten  uiib  mi  the  dollar.'  (5) 

1  1.  "Vacillate"  spelled  with  two  I  's.?  Not  quite  right!  (6) 

12.  Eruption  caused  hy  the  Twenty-sixth  Article  (  3) 

1  5.  Some  Viennese  ultimately  solo  in  Tans  (4) 

16.  Eddies,  Susans,  Williams,  Irenes,  and  Roherl  Lewis 
Stc\  ens<  >n,  inii  ially  (6) 

17.  C  irass  produces  endless  obscenity  (  3) 

18.  .A  lung  tunc  ago,  anybody  (.mild  spell  "vvoosh"  (5) 

19.  Somewhat  mannered  novelist  (4) 

20.  I  ler  life's  involved  in  getting  pithier!  (8) 

2  3.  IX  avn  material  that's  wi  u  n  with  w<  mien's  clothes  (4 ) 
2d.  Male  with  song  for  a  female  (5) 

28.  Dance  lor  your  old  love,  Sergeanl  (8) 

29.  If  tra\  has  hecn  passed  around,  pass  on  (0) 
5 1 .  Seriously  establish  potential  earning  ( / ) 


4 

5. 

6. 
8. 

u 
I  i 
14 


2  4 


Inherited  a  hotel  with  s(.,.  ,nul  rate  gold  interior  (o) 
Rat  swallows  lock,  putting  weight  on  (° ) 
Addresses  first  thoughts  mi  "The  St  at  Spangled  nan 
ner,"  perliaps.'  (8) 

Menu's  knocking  ,  noun  J  one  ol  the  Stoc  igcs  (6) 
I  'i  ink  makes  ordinal  \  grade  acceptable,  supenoi  to 
excellent  (4) 

A  n  iyal  circle  employnietit  shake  up  (6) 

Ten  w  ith  a  one  in  tills  (4) 

I  Ipright  guy  with  a  n  put.it ion  {■]) 

Ian le  Miss  Nin  stoops  nvi  r  in  i in-  islands  (o) 

Si  raigliten  i  ml  g<  >\  ei  mucin  ( 4  ) 

Mi  ink  w  iih  an  Italian  girl  (4) 

The  lUi  'si  ,  ipell  i_4 a s l  ii  m.  u  lels  (  i  ) 

In  sentence  retrai  led  verbatim,  unambiguously  tree 

(7) 
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i  V 

It's,  like,  radical 

m  a  family  ( 7 ) 

-  ( . 

Why'. 

1  l  ee  hei  1  mie  al  l 

k  iila 

e  ahroad  (6) 

36. 

Alter  a  couple  0 

pints,  takes  alien  pari  singing  ( / ) 

28. 

Ton  w 

nli  a  string  to' 

39. 

Not  this  notahh 

well  (4) 

30. 

t  !\  1. 

1  v  ear  1  xlellsii  >n 

(4) 

40. 

Rec  i  ivered  lr<  mi 

resi ,  natii  >n  is  hi » miing  (10) 

32. 

1  iross 

muse  les  and  jaw 

s  (-4) 

1  K  WN 

34 

Invali 

I  will  1  in. lei si.in- 

1  hoi, 

ling  hack  ll ic  at isw 

a: 

1. 

N.  >t  quite  full-si 

e  persi  >n  is  In  >IJing  up  Euro|  >ean 

3S. 

Avvkw 

.11 J  lor  sure,  kiv  i 

lllll 

sell  (.41 

monstrosity  (o) 

37. 

1  ice  , 

i  rolan  pn ipelli 

ill  a 

hut's  hoolll  {  4  1 

i: 

l  iihes  ahi  ml  lini 

scattered  ahoul  higher  planes  (°0 

18 
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IMPKUFKCT  I'NIONS 


emiKracy,  like  capitalism,  is  aim  >ng  America's  most  widely  and  c  lumsily  exported  intell 
lec  tual  properties.  Long  before  the  U.S.  electorate  stepped  innocently  into  the'  voting  hootll 
last  November,  more  than  a  third  of  the  world's  countries  had  already  experienced  theil 
own  recent  polling  fiascoes,  many  ol  them  bloody.  Although  there  now  exist  a  record  numbel 
of  self-styled  demi  K  rac  ies,  the  term  remains  notorii  >us!y  malleable,  tar  easier  to  claim  than  U 
deserve.  1  lall  ol  the  most  recent  popular  national  elections  in  16^  countries  were  marred  by  vi 
olence;  a  fifth  were  contentious  i  >r  sl<  >ppy  en<  mgh  to  delay  i  »r  cast  doubt  on  the  legitimacy  of  tin 
i >utc( Mile;  and  in  at  least  twenty  electii ins  s< ime  i ippositii »n  parties  did  not  participate  at  all.  Man' 
winning  candidates  ti  ninei  ly  held  office  through  coups  or  Soviet-era  assignment,  and  a  numbe 
i  il  their  elections,  not  surprisingly,  ran  smoothly.  By  far  the  best  predictor  of  election  strife  is  re 
lci  H  dec  olonization,  an  ex  pern  ik  c-    a  long  wit  h  c  oloni;ation  itself — that  usually  leaves  COun 
tries  so  drained  and  destabilized  that  Western  political  expectations  seem  ironic  at  best.  In  thi 
handful  i >t  fledgling  African  dem<  icrac  ies  that  are  engaged  in  civil  war,  such  expectations  seen 
beside  the  point.  And  this  year,  as  the  I  Inited  States  sett  Ies  for  a  court-appointed  president ,  th 
West  might  do  well  to  reserve  its  expectations  for  itself. 
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SOUND  AND  FURY 

The  Politics  of  Noise  in  a  Loud  Society 
By  Garret  Keizer 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  HENRY  KISSINGER 

Part  II:  Crimes  Against  Humanity 
By  Christopher  Hitehens 

SEIZE  THE  DAY  JOB 

Sacrificing  Saul  Bellow  on  the  Altar  of  Ones  Own  Career 

By  Lee  Sic  gel 
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A  story  by  Jason  Brown 
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When  Shari's  "perfect"  boyfriend  turned  violent, 
she  felt  trapped,  alone  and  worthless. 

Beyond  the  beatings  and  harassment,  she  was  consumed  with 
the  fear  that  he  would  hurt  her  children  if  she  tried  to  escape. 
Finally,  Shari  found  SAFEHOME,  a  program  for  victims  of  domestic 
violence  in  Johnson  County,  Kansas  that  gave  her  counseling 
and  support  —  and  the  courage  to  begin  a  better  life. 

As  a  career  woman  and  mother  of  two,  Shari  knows  firsthand  that 
domestic  abuse  is  not  the  problem  of  "other"  people.  It  affects 
millions  of  women,  men  and  children  in  every  community,  regardless 
of  race  or  income.  The  time  to  stop  the  violence  is  now. 

That's  why  we  established  The  Philip  Morris  Campaign  Against 
Domestic  Violence.  Our  support  of  SAFEHOME  and  similar  organizations 
nationwide  is  just  one  of  the  ways  we've  been  making  a 
difference  to  communities  in  need  for  more  than  forty  years. 


Then  it  happened  to  me. 
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If  you  or  someone  you  know  needs  help,  contact: 

National  Domestic  Violence  Hotline 

(800)  799-SAFE 
(800)  787-3224  (TTY) 
www.ndvh.org 


Supported  by  the  Philip  Morris  family  of  companies 
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stochholdc  r,  you  i  .1 11 
propose  c  ha  11  ge  s  111 
com  pa  n  \  policies  and 
vote  on  issues  other 
shareholders  raise? 

When  you  invest  111  .1 
mutual  lund,  the  firm 
managing  your  money 
inherits  this  valuable 
opportunity  to  ma  he  a 
difference.  I  'nfortunately, 
most  1 11 1  id  -  wont  till  you 
Low  they  voted. 

\l  I)(hiiiiii  Social  Investments 

we    use    our  shareholder 

r.  Past  performance  is  no  guarantee  ot  future  results.  Investment  return  and 

power     to      influence     principal  value  will  vary,  and  shares  may  be  worth  more  or  less  than  their 
corporations     for    the      original  cost 
better,     l)\     voting  our 


Avg  Annual 

Domini  Social 

S&P  500 

Total  Returns 

Equity  Fund 

Index 

as  ot  12/31/00 

1  year 

-15.05% 

-9.11% 

3  year 

11.48% 

12.26% 

5  year 

18.08% 

18.33% 

Since  Inception 

15.57% 

16.07% 

(6/3/91) 

I  wo  years  ago  we  became 
the  first  mutual  lund 
company  to  publish  how 
we  vote  and  why. 

Visit  us  at  domini.com  or 

call  L-800-225-FUND 

(38<">3)  to  learn  more 
about  the  Domini  Social 
Equity  l  und,  the  nation  s 
Inst  socially  and  environ- 
mentally screened  index 
lund  and  check  out  both 
our  track'  records.  We 
thinh  you  II  be  impressed. 
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Morningsta r  Overall  Ratine:' 
Among  4,164  and  2,542 
domestic  equity  funds  for 
the  3  ~  year  and  5-ye  .1  r 
periods  ended  I  2  31/00, 
respect  iv  el  v. 
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I  lie  way  you  invest  mattersSM 
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For  more  information  including  fees  and  expenses,  call  tor  a  free  prospectus  Please  read  it  carefully  before  you  Invest.  1.  Total  return  figures  are 
historical  and  include  changes  in  share  price,  reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital  gains  The  Fund  waived  certain  fees  during  the  period,  without  which 
returns  would  have  been  lower  The  Standard  &  Poor's  500  Index  is  an  unmanaged  index  in  which  direct  investment  cannot  be  made.  2.  Morningstar 
proprietary  ratings  are  subject  to  change  monthly  and  reflect  historical  risk-adjusted  performance  as  of  12/31/00  They  are  calculated  from  the  fund's 
3-  and  5-year  average  annual  returns  in  excess  of  the  90-day  T-bill  returns  with  appropriate  fee  adjustments,  and  a  risk  factor  that  reflects  fund 
underperformance  of  90  day  T-bill  returns  The  Fund  s  overall  star  rating  is  a  weighted  average  of  its  3-  and  5-year  risk-ad|usted  performance.  The  five 
yeai  period  is  weighted  60%  and  three  year  period  40%.  The  Fund  received  three  stars  for  the  3-year  period  and  four  stars  for  the  5-year  period.  The  top 
ten  percent  of  the  funds  in  their  broad  asset  class  receive  five  stars,  the  next  22  5%  receive  four  stars,  and  the  next  35%  receive  three  stars.  Although  the 
Fund  is  no-load,  certain  fees  and  expenses  apply  to  a  continued  investment  01/01 
DSIL  Investment  Services.  LLC.  Distributor  7 ■  2001  Domini  Social  Investments  LLC  ADHA008-08 
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LETTERS 


Perish  or  Publish 

1  read  with  interest  Tom  Bissell 
and  Webster  bounce's  annotation  ot 
an  Xlibris  advertisement  ["All  Is 
Vanity."  December  2000],  and  1 
thought  1  would  respond  from  Xlib- 
ris's  point  ot  view. 

\\  e  greatly  appreciate  the  atten- 
tion that  is  being  paid  to  our  bud- 
ding niche  in  the  publishing  indus- 
try, and  we  especially  thank  you  tor 
reproducing  our  ad  as  the  center- 
piece ol  the  article. 

Bissell  and  \  ounce  correctly 
point  out  that  an  explosion  in  eon- 
tent  (i.e.,  more  titled  will  likely  re- 
sult from  the  improved  access  that 
writer-  have  through  Xhbri-.  Al- 
though we  humbly  submit  that  no 
one  know-  the  an-wer  to  whether 
this  explosion  in  content  i>  "good" 
or  "had"  in  general,  Xlibris  was 
founded  tor  the  purpose  ot  unleash- 
ing, to  quote  the  NVu  York  Times'* 
D.  T.  Max,  "an  outburst  ot  self-ex- 
pression  unparalleled  in  our  coun- 
try's literary  history."  We  believe 
that  everyone  has  a  story  to  tell  and 
that  these  -tone-  should  be  pre- 
served to  add  to  the  richness  ot  hu- 
manity. Firsthand  accounts  ot  sig- 
nificant human  experiences  such  as 
the  Holocaust  and  W  orld  W  ar  11 
should  not  he  rejected  simply  be- 
cause they  are  not  written  in  pol- 
ished prose.  Rather,  thev  are  full  ot 
authentic  reeling  and  detail  that 


1  larper's  Magazine  uelamvs  reader  response. 
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should  be  captured  in  an  enduring 
tormat,  such  as  a  hook.  Fortunately, 
technology  now  enables  this;  Xlibris 
make-  the  technology  accessible. 

Let  me  point  out  that  Xlibris  is 
not  tor  "vanity-press  spaw  n"  only,  as 
hi— ell  and  Younce  disparagingly  call 
our  writers.  Out-ot-print  authors  also 
have  come  to  us,  and  we  are  happy 
to  help  them  get  their  work — which 
the  traditional  publishing  industry 
has  already  judged  to  be  "worthy" — 
back  into  circulation. 

Bissell  and  Younce  raise  the  issue 
ot  whether  more  content  is  good 
tor  the  publishing  industry.  Tin-  is 
not  a  concern  we  dwell  on.  W  e  are 
focused  on  writers  and  only  writers, 
many  ot  whom  feel  underserved  by 
the  industry.  No  one  at  Xlibris  con- 
sider- the  traditional  publishing  in- 
dustry to  be  "corrupt,"  as  i-  implied 
in  the  article.  Rather,  it  i-  an  en- 
tirely different  business  than  ours. 
They  are  focused  on  divining  the 
desire-  ot  readers  and  finding  con- 
tent to  till  that  need.  We  are  to- 
cu-ed  on  what  writer-  want  to 
write,  and  we  are  content  to  allow 
the  writer-  to  determine  their  own 
markets. 

Rotund  LaPkmte 
Chief  Marketing  Officer 
Xlibris  Corporation 
Philadelphia 

W  hatever  Tom  Bissell  and  Web- 
ster Younce  think  ot  Xhhn-'-  adver- 
tising strategies,  printing  services 
such  as  Xlibris  and  iL'niverse  are 
making  tt  possible  tor  writer-  who 
have  appeared  widely  in  literary 
journals  but  who  are  deemed  "un- 
commercial" by  mainstream  houses 
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es,  including  me)  to  make  i  heir 
>rk  available  to  a  worldwide  audi- 
ce  instead  oi  having  it  disappear 
to  a  drawer.  Vanity  presses  of  old 
larged  huge  fees  and  left  writers 
rh  hundreds  of  unsold  books,  luit 
th  these  new  companies,  costs  are 
inimal  t<  i  n<  mexistent. 
Who,  one  might  ask,  will  actual- 
buv  such  hooks'  Well,  if  ten 
■ople  purchase  mine,  I  will  con- 
der  it  a  success.  Alter  all,  that's 
■n  more  readers  than  the  main- 
ream  publishing  world  has  ever 
lit  iwed  me. 

Christopher  (  'onion 
)lney,  Md. 


As  a  board  member  of  America's 
irgest  organization  of  independent 
mblishers,  1  took  Bissell  and 
'ounce's  attack  on  Xlibris  with  .1 
;rain  of  salt.  True  enough,  many 
tarry-eyed  would-be  authors  may 
,ritter  away  some  hard-earned 
shekels  on  their  singularly  unim- 
pressive titles,  knowing  nothing  of 
:he  book  market's  mechanics,  but  is 
selling  a  digital  crypt  somewhere 
in  cyberspace  as  criminal  as  killing 
1  tree  for  a  garage  worth  of  un- 
sellable hard  copies'  Some  people 
may  take  their  $^00  book  and  learn 
from  it,  love  it,  and  move  a  notch 
in  the  right  direction.  In  a  nation 
where  everything  takes  on  the  v  al- 
ue of  its  advertised  image,  we  all 
need  to  be  careful  of  being  sold  our 
fantasy,  bur  remov  ing  the  money 
barrier  to  publishing — Xlibris's  real 
1  premise — will  give  people  a  chance 
to  say  something  without  the  in- 
dustry's input. 

Sheldon  Norberg 

North  Mountain  Publishing 

San  Francisco 

Younce  and  bissell  are  correct 
when  they  point  out  that  having  a 
book  published  by  Xlibris  is  not  the 
same  as  hav  ing  a  book  published  by 
a  traditional  publisher.  1  can  attest 
to  the  vast  difference  between  the 
two,  as  1  am  in  the  unique  position 
of  simultaneously  hav  ing  one  book 
published  by  a  New  York  publisher 
and  another  by  Xlibris.  But  so  long 
as  you  don't  expect  the  same  sort  ot 
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The  vat  is  NOT  half 

EMPTY. 

The  vat  is  half 

FULL. 


The  ingenious  Solera  process  relies 
on  the  Solera  vat,  which  is  always 
kept  half  full.  So,  when  any  single- 
malt  is  drawn  out,  it's  immediately 
replenished.  This  means  the  vat  holds 
a  reservoir  of  increasingly  older  ',■ 
whisky.  The  result  iy  fragrant  and 
exceptionally  smooth  with  extraordinary 
complexity  and^  a  long  finish. 
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Solera  Reserve 
Single  Mali 


Single  Malt 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 
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editorial  guidance  you  would  receive 
for  free  from  .1  traditional  publisher, 
you  won't  be  disappointed  1".  the 
Xlibris  pr<  icess. 

There  is  only  one  serious  danger 
in  print'On-demand  publishing:  au- 
thors who  believe  theii  novel  is  fm- 
ished  before  it  really  is  will,  out  of 
impatience  for  literary  glory,  pub- 
lish their  honk  with  Xlibris  and  the 
like.  What  if — upon  receiving  the 
first  rejection  from  his  publisher, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  for  his 
novel  This  Side  0]  Paradise  —  a 
young  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  desperate 
for  publication,  sent  his  honk  to 
Xlibris  rather  than  holing  up  in  his 
parents'  attic  to  revise? 

Jaime  ( ".larke 
Br<  >oklyn 

A  Once  and  Future  Dystopia 

In  bis  reexamination  of  Edward 
Bellamy's  Utopian  novel,  Looking 
Backward,  published  in  1888  ["A 
Brave  Old  World,"  December 
2000\,  Russell  Jacohy  tails  to  recog- 
nize the  insidious  thread  common 
to  virtually  any  Utopian  design:  the 
singularity  of  the  vision.  The  mass- 
es are  to  submit  calmly  to  the  bril- 
liant top-down  planning,  and  a  su- 
perior society  will  ensue.  It  the 
results  are  invariably  disastrous,  it 
is  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  dy- 
namic needs  and  wants  of  the  indi- 
vidual cannot  he  anticipated  by  the 
static  design  of  the  one-size-fits-all 
vision.  Since  the  vision  does  not 
change  from  its  inception,  the  situ- 
ation inevitably  worsens  with  tune. 
In  short,  the  good  intentions  of  the 
visionaries  are  always  undone  by 
the  inherent  elitism  of  the  quest. 

Although  Jacohy  attempts  to  rep- 
resent criticisms  of  Utopian  ideals,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  he  has  little  pa- 
tience for  those  who  espouse  sueh 
views,  lie  observes  that  "today  tew 
imagine  thai  society  can  he  funda- 
mentally improved,"  as  it  suggesting 
that  the  only  road  to  a  better  society 
runs  through  centrally  planned, 
Utopian  landscapes.  I  le  warns  that 
"we  no  longer  entertain  serious  al- 
ternatives to  the  prevailing  con- 
sumerist  society"  and  opines  that  "a 
cheap  understanding  of  history  .  .  . 
has  allowed  us  to  adopt  ,,  conve- 


nient cynicism,  a  feeling  that  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  feather  our 
nests." 

Although  it  is  easy  to  arouse  sus- 
picions of  the  sterile-sounding 
"consumerist  society,"  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  disparage  a  society  of  people 
acting  freely  through  uncontrolled, 
voluntary  arrangements.  Yet  these 
two  depictions  define  the  same  re- 
ality. With  the  phrase  "feather  our 
nests,"  Jacohy  suggests  that  those 
who  side  with  freedom,  and  tree 
markets,  are  inherently  crude  and 
selfish.  But  in  the  end,  who  is  more 
selfish:  the  individual  who  makes 
decisions  about  his  or  her  own 
"nest"  or  the  individual  who  makes 
those  decisions  on  behalf  of  others? 

If  the  Utopian  spirit  is  almost  uni- 
versally derided  these  days,  it  is  not, 
as  Jacoby  writes,  because  we  are 
"narrower"  than  we  used  to  be. 
Rather,  we  are  less  pompous. 

David  Allium 
Cincinnati 

Russell  Jacoby's  lament  for  the 
passing  of  the  Utopian  impulse  of 
the  nineteenth  century  seems  mis- 
placed. The  nineteenth  century 
was  no  more  "benighted"  than  our 
own  aye  is  "dazzling."  The  problem, 
as  Jacoby  must  he  aware,  is  not  that 
we  lack  a  Utopian  impulse  but  that 
we  cannot  agree  on  how  to  yet 
from  Here  to  Utopia.  (The  late  Ay- 
atollah  Khomeini,  for  example, 
wanted  a  more  Shiite  Muslim 
w<  >rld. ) 

The  twentieth  century  taught  us 
the  futility,  and  the  peril,  of  at- 
tempting to  restructure  society — 
however  just  it  may  seem — accord- 
ing to  some  Utopian  concept. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  we  have  lost  the 
Utopian  impulse  of  the  nineteenth. 
If  so,  there  has  been  progress,  not 
cause  (1  ir  regret. 

Roy  Piperberg 

John  Abbott  College 

Mi  mtreal,  Que. 

All  the  Cards  on  the  Table 

I  thought  that  your  magazine  was 
my  favorite  because  of  its  smart 
lefty  politics,  its  offerings  of  beauti- 
ful word  dishes,  its  irony  that 


shields  passion  and  anger,  and  i 
selection  of  brilliant  stars  like  Bar 
hara    Ehrenreich.    biking  you 
magazine  reinforced  the  image 
had  ot  myself  as  a  cultured  politics 
sophisticate. 

-Then  1  read  James  McManus  s  re 
port  on  playing  in  the  World  Sene 
ot  Poker  ["Fortune's  Smile,"  Decern 
her  2000],  and  1  knew  it  was  a" 
lie.  I'm  a  poker  player  before  al 
else. 

McManus's  piece  sucked  me  it 
and  kept  me  wired  and  sweatingjiotks 
Every  hand  breathed,  every  momen 
screamed,  every  win  was  ecstatic 
every  loss  eschatological.  It  wa 
beautiful.  And  it  went  on  and  on 
and  I  hated  when  it  was  over. 
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Carl  Skutsch 
New  York  City 

Corporate  Profits 

Never  has  one  of  your  article 
been  so  maddening  tor  me  to  read. 
The  Map  on  how  donated  organs  an 
used  ["Choice  Cuts,"  Decembe 
2000]  should  have  been  an  articl 
with  three  or  tour  pages  devoted  u 
the  statistics  alone.  When  a  topic  a 
serious  as  profiting  from  body  parts  o 
human  beings  is  left  to  one  page 
filled  with  graphs,  it  makes  me  won 
der  if  Harper's  is  borrowing  a  tew 
eye-catching  tips  from  USA  Today1 
Opening  a  Pandora's  box  is  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility.  Continue  the 
discussion. 

Ivan  Charles  Ames 
Portland,  Ore. 
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Thanks,  Harper's,  tor  doing  youl 
part  to  stem  the  tide  of  organ  dona 
tions.  Patients  waiting  for  life-sav 
ing  kidney  and  liver  transplants  wil 
surely  he  grateful  tor  your  public 
service.  By  resisting  the  bogus  al- 
truism of  possibly  saving  othei 
people's  lives,  sight,  and  quality  of 
life,  nondonors  can  ensure  that 
their  dead  bodies  will  he  used  foil 
the  purpose  God  intended:  rottinj 
underground.  Better  to  let  other 
die  than  risk  playing  a  part  in  cos- 
metic surgery. 

If  less  than  a  third  of  donated  or- 
gans are  given  to  save  lives,  that  still 
adds  up  to  thousands.  Yours  is  the 
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ded  logic  of  Naderism:  il  n  ain'l 
xed,  break  n . 

homas  Tidbut 
lew  "1 1  irl  I  'm 


jene  Therapy 

Arthur  B.  Cody's  musings  on  the 
enome  ["Messages  from  the 
jenome,"  Readings,  December  2000] 
ere  less  a  consideration  <>!  hiologv, 
han  a  1. uncut  tor  human  ignorance. 
Nobody  knows  how  the  genome 
vorks!  he  cries  repeatedly.  Nobody! 
n  the  midst  of  much  evangelical 
land-waving,  Cody  points  oul  thai 
icientists  and  science  writers  have 
)versimplified  the  mechanisms  by 
■vhich  sequences  of  nucleotides  pro- 
duce living  organisms.  But,  in  fact,  it 
is  unimportant  that  we  are  ignorant 
>f  the  details  of  the  mechanism,  or 
even  lack  a  theory.  Science  has  never 
claimed  to  know  everything  and  is 
ways  a  w  ork  in  progress,  open  to  dis- 
id  proof  or  further  elaboration  as  more 
(evidence  comes  along.  Witness  Al- 
fred Wegener's  proposal  <>!  continen- 
tal drift  in  N12,  based  on  ideological 
and  biological  evidence  but  quite  un- 
supported by  any  knowledge  or  theo- 
ry of  a  mechanism.  The  unexpected 
revelations  of  plate  tectonics  came 
decades  later.  In  Wegener's  time, 
"everything  truly  essential  aboui  the 
process  [was]  utterly  and  even  radical- 
ly incomprehensible" — words 
uses  to  describe  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  genome. 

Cody  also  points  out  that  genetic 
engineering  is  "inherently  danger- 
ous." The  danger,  he  claims,  stems 
from  our  ignorance.  He  argues  thai 
we  should  not  alter  genes  until  we 
completely  understand  bow  they 
work.  This  is  no  more  than  fe  u  of 
the  unknown  disguised  as  logic,  lbs 
argument  fails  by  its  corollary  thai 
understanding  will  in  itself  ensure  a 
safer  course.  See,  tor  example,  the 
tact  that  the  United  States  stands 
against  world  scientific  opinion  in  its 
determination  to  carry  on  business  as 
usual  despite  very  solid  ev  idence  of 
the  dangers  already  accruing  from 
fossil-fuel  combustion.  No  safer 
route  is  being  taken  because  of  solid 
informant  >n. 

Eric  Grace 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Art  Inn  IV  (  ( >d\ 's  is,,i\  i  in  mi  ilei  u 
lar  biology  sh<  mid  be  required  read 
ing  h those  enraptured  b\  the  sup- 
pi  >sed  impending  human  i  >  inqiicM  i  >l 
ON  A.  As  ,i  prav  i  u  in"  physu  ian,  I 
am  exp< ised  regtilai  1\  in  the  ho| leful 
bin  perhaps  prcmai  uie  enthusiasm 
of  my  research  colleagues  tor  "gene 
therapy"  to  smite  hei  ct<  'lore  im  in 
able  syndromes  and  diseases,  l  or 
those  afflicted  I  hope  ni\  pessimism 
pr<  ives  w  n  >ng. 

(  !( >d\  ^  c  urec  1 1\  analyzes  bow  In  i  le 
we  understand  the  system  of  checks 
and  ba  la  ik  es  that  allows  ,i  set  of 


chromosomes  lo  i urn  into  a  living 
i  iryanism   I  In-  I  lum.in  I  ieiv  line  I 'r.  > 
|»  %  I  i  s .  ioi  i  1 1 1  -  rea     it,  ,i  ih  i  : 
e n d e . i v o i     I  hen     1 1  ' 
Ihh  ni  dangers  to  I  he  i  n  i|ci  I ,  Ioi  w  e 
as  ,i  spei  u  s  are  noi  i ,.;  able  .  >t  deal 
ing  wiih  'he  knowledge  gathered  in 
a  ration  !  tashii  >n,  wail  it  g  until  w e 
are  as  sure  as  pi  issihlc  thai  mil  infor- 
mal ion  is  ^  <  iinpli  n     I',    HI  and  self 
promot ion  will  intervene,  tlmM  mg 
new  technology  forward  before  com- 
plete assessiiK'Hl  and  potentialh  ex- 
posing the  world  i  o  disasters  unimag- 
inable. It  one  regards  the  above  as 


redwood 


When  companies  damage  old-growth  forests  in  search  ul  profit,  we  Hunk 
lliey're  harking  up  I  he  w  mug  trees. 

In  our  opinion,  damaging  the  env ii'oninnil  in  ,iii\  was  is  had  husincss  II 

i  an  lead  hi  lilies.  laSSSlllls. 

Mutual  funds 

lioscolls.  ami  I d '\-iii,iiiil,i!ril 

6V6n  a  siiiii.iossns 

Su  we've  created  I  lie  l'a\  Win  Id  h'tmd 
Kannly.  lour  itmliial  funds  lhai  stilijccl 

C50UlfDi  piill'lllial  IllSeslllli'llls  III  rigid  ( ■  1 1  \  II mi 

menial-  and  mm  lal-responsihilils 
si  rents  as  well  as  rigorous  financial  s(  nilins 

I  'rinciples  can  Ik1  profitable  for  exam- 
ple. Din  llagslnp  l'a\  Woi  Id  llialanced 
(-'iiiiti |  is  ranked  in  die  lop  l"n  ul  bal- 
anced  funds  hacked  hv  l.ippei  lor  die  .'!-  ami  ,~>-\eni'  period  ended  I  J  'M  nil 

Kor  more  information,  including  charges  and  expenses,  please  raJI  us  or 
\is|i  mo  Website  Im  a  pl'os|iecliis.  which  should  he  read  earelulh  before 
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Contributing  Editor 

Earl  Shorris 
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ross  exaggeration,  then  one  m.i\ 
nerely  reflect  on  how  poorly  humans 
inderstand  and  interact  with  their 
mvironment,  let  alone  one  another. 

)ave  Shuster 
5t.  (.  'loud,  Minn. 

turned  by  the  Sun 

Only  one  thing  is  worse  than  hu- 
morless pedantry  regarding  the  Harp- 
r's  Index:  incorrect  humorless 
pedantry.  Trevor  Hancock's  letter 
["Flying  Too  1  ligh,"  Letters,  January] 
Unfortunately  tails  into  the  latter  cat- 
egory. The  Octoher  Index  line  that 
Hancock's  letter  attempts  to  correct 
states  that  on  average  the  Concorde 
flew  4./  miles  closer  to  the  sun  than 
did  other  passenger  planes.  Hi^  letter 
points  out  that  the  statistic  should 
have  taken  into  account  the  time  of 
dav:  for  the  Index  line  to  he  correct, 
Hancock  says,  the  planes  had  to  he 
above  the  spot  on  Earth  closest  to 
! the  sun — or  at  .1  location  where  it 
was  noon.  But  in  none  of  the  places 
where  the  Concorde  flew  its  com- 
mercial runs  w  as  the  sun  ever  directly 
overhead  even  .it  noon.  Thus,  one 
cannot  determine  how  much  closer 
to  the  sun  the  Concorde  flew  solely 
hy  measuring  how  much  higher  it 
was  above  other  planes;  season  and 
latitude  must  he  factored  in.  l  or  ex- 
ample, suppose  that  at  midday  local 
time  on  the  autumnal  equinox  the 
Concorde  passed  over  ,1  place  at  60 
degrees  north  latitude  at  a  height  of 
10  miles  above  the  surface  oi  Earth, 
and  at  the  same  moment  another 
plane  was  flying  over  the  same  spot 
hut  only  5  miles  above  the  surface.  A 
simple  trigonometric  calculation  will 
show  that  the  Concorde  was  about 
2.5  miles  closer  to  the  sun  —  it  would 
he  5  mile-  e  los^r  only  it  the  t  wo 
planes  were  flying  along  the  equator. 

Alan  Richardson 
Vancouver,  B.( '.. 

Corrections 

Three  statistics  in  the  December 
2000  Harper'^  Index  were  incorrect. 
The  second  line  should  have  read: 
"Percentage  change  in  the  annual 


Hike 
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Alps 


Author/mountaineer  Fred 
Jacobson  leads  special  hiking 
trips  in  the  Swiss  and  Italian 
Alps — Kandersteg,  Merano, 
Saas-Fee,  Si  I  s  Maria  and  Zermatt 
Spectacular  scenery. 
Challenging  trails.  Delightful 
inns  and  fine 

cuisine.  For  active  outdoor 
people  who  also  like  their 
creature  comforts. 
Our  29th  summer! 
For  free  information  contact 
Alpine  Travel  Inc. 
P.O.  box  I  59  -  H 
White  Plains,  NY  10605 
Tel:  (800)  291-  8126 
Visit  us  at 
www.alptrails.com 
E-mail:  ati(3)bestweb.net 


HARVARD 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Writing  Program 

June  25-August  1  7,  2001 

For  writers  at  all  levels,  the 
Harvard  Summer  Writing 
Program  offers  small  classes, 
college  credit,  a  reading  series, 
a  student  magazine,  and 
workshops  on  special  topics, 
such  as  Writing  with  Sources 
and  Writing  College  Application 
Essays. 

www.summer.harvard.edu 

(61 7 1  496  ■5000»summer@hudce. harvard  edu 
51  Brattle  Street.  Cambridge.  MA  02138  USA 


It  makes  radio  sound  "simply  amazing." 
Imagine  what  it  can  do  for  your  CDs. 


The  remarkable  Bose  Wave  radio/CD.  When  the  Bose  Wave  radio  was  introduced  it  woke 
up  an  entire  industry,  delivering  breakthrough  sound  the  critics  at  Radio  Work!  called  "simply  amaz- 
ing." How  could  we  top  that?  The  answer:  combine  the  Wave  radio's  tevolutionary  acoustic  wave- 
guide speaker  technology  with  a  CD  player,  all  while  adding  only  inch  to  the  radio's  size.  The  result 
is  a  countertop  marvel  that  brings  out  the  full  clarity  and  richness  of  your  CDs.  and  you  can  still 
tune  in  great  radio.  Buy  direct  from  Bose.  the  most  respected  name  in  sound.  Our  installment 
billing  plan  lets  you  pvk  twelve  interest-free  monthly  payments  of  just  $41.58*  for  the 
Wave  radio/CD.  The  Wave  radio  is  available  for  twelve  monthly  payments  of  $29.08'.  Your  satis- 
faction is  guaranteed.  In  fact,  we  believe  once  you  hear  the  simply  amazing  sound,  parting  with  it 
will  seem  unimaginable. 

Call  1-800-764-2073,  ext.  T6276. 

Foi  information  on  all  our  produi  ts:  www.bose.com/t6276 
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Beller  sound  through  research 
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Conventional  wisdom 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


lanuary  20,  2001 

'l  ale  I  Iniversity 
Department  of  I  listory 
Pn  ik-s-M  >r  Walter  Trumbull 
520  York  Street 

New  I  laven,  ( Connecticut  06520 

Dear  Walter, 

I  never  like  r<  i  get  in  the  way  <  A  y< »ur 
enthusiasms,  and  1  have  no  quarrel 
wiili  your  Jei n. m J  for  .i  constitution- 
al convention.  You  write,  as  always, 
in  the  voice  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, and  your  letters  are  a  joy  to  read.  I 
especially  admired  your  reference  to 
last  year's  presidential  campaign  as  ",m 
enfeebled  dithering  of  opinion  pulls," 
both  candidates  "b<  irne  al<  >ft  < m  great 
billows  of  empty  oratory."  Witb  re- 
spect to  the  voting  in  Florida,  I  can't 
argue  with  your  disgust.  As  you  say,  a 
"travesty  and  an  outrage,"  possibly 
also  "a  shameless  theft";  in  any  event 

,i  pi  ><  ir  leSS(  in  t>  )  set  bete  ire  the  n; it  ii  m's 
si  In  h ilchildren  as  well  as  i  lur  enemies 
ahroad,  undoubtedly  an  encourage- 
ment to  common  pickpockets  and  ap- 
prent  ice  tyrants. 

You  have  .i  way  with  w<  irds,  Walter, 
and  I'm  sure  the  country  would  profit 
from  .i  government  inure  responsive 
to  the  will  of  the  pet  iple.  I  see  no  rea- 
si  mi  why  we  sin  hi  kin' t  begin  again  with 
cell  plumes  in  place  of  goose-quill 
pens — disband  the  Electoral  College, 
bring  the  length  of  the  primary  cam- 
paigning season  somewhat  closer  to 
the  term  ol  the  trout  season  in  Mon- 
tana, augment  the  Pill  of  Rights,  re- 
quire the  v  anJklafes  for  rile  Senate  to 
pass  some  sort  of  ci\  il-servic e  exami- 
nation, replace  the  office  of  the  presi- 
dency with  an  Executive  (  Council  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  proposed  P\  Benjamin 
Franklin. 


All  good  points,  Walter,  well  and 
truly  taken,  bur  you  say  nothing  about 
television  and  less  about  the  valet  park- 
ing. Nor  do  you  take  account  of  the 
product  endorsements  and  the  towel 
service.  Little  fbinys,  all  ot  them  tire- 
some and  none  of  them  as  important 
as  the  question  of  states'  rights,  but 
they  add  up,  the  little  things,  and  pret- 
ty soon,  always  w  hen  you  least  expect 
it,  there  they  are,  standing  between 
y<  hi  and  the  truth. 

I  know  that  you  regard  the  television 
screen  with  loathing  and  contempt, 
but  bow  else,  or  where  else,  do  you 
"bestow  upon  the  American  people 
the  long-deferred  inheritance  of  their 
democ  ratic  birthright"?  The  Internet 
won't  do  it.  Who  would  read,  much 
less  ratify,  a  Constitution  composed 
by  elflike  nerds'  The  document  re- 
quires appn  ival  by  K  >rh  hi  >uses  <  if  Ci  in- 
gress and  thirty-eight  state  legislatures, 
and  the  interested  parties  would  think 
they  were  looking  at  a  printout  sub- 
mitted by  the  Unabomber. 

You  will  remember  that  Arianna 
Huffington  staged  what  she  billed  as 
"Shadow  Conventions"  last  summer 
m  both  Philadelphia  and  Los  Angeles; 
presumably  y<  >u  als<  >  will  remember  that 
they  were  seen  as  marginal  entertain- 
ments. The  major  media  didn't  show 
up.  Instead  i  if  Dan  Rather  and  the  ed- 
itor of  Le  Monde,  we  had  a  collection 
of  guitar  players,  three  correspondents 
from  The  Nation,  tour  friends  ot  Ralph 
Nader,  several  delegates  from  the  Seat- 
tic-  street  protests  (two  ot  them  dressed 
as  endangered  sea  turtles),  a  lot  of 
speeches  (impassioned  but  familiar) 
about  the  mindless  and  uncaring  greed 
ol  the  New  York  banks.  You  would 
have  endorsed  every  declaration  of  de- 
mocratic principle,  but  it  I  read  your  let- 
ter correctly  you  have  a  more  ambi- 


tious project  in  mind,  "something  se- 
rious and  genuinely  revolutionary,"  and 
for  that  kind  of  program  we  need  a  se- 
rious and  genuinely  revolutionary  sum 
i  it  mi  mey. 

The  managers  of  last  year's  presi- 
dential campaigns  weren't  attempting 
anything  brilliant — just  trying  to  get  by 
as  cheaply  as  possible  with  an  old 
script,  two  candidates  without  much 
draw  at  the  box  office,  three  harmless 
debates,  and  a  $750  million  produc- 
tion budget  well  below  the  price  of  a 
second-rate  record  company  or  a  los- 
ing football  team.  You're  talking  about 
a  major  motion  picture — a  thousand 
delegates,  the  convention  in  session 
lor  at  least  a  year,  inspirational 
rhetoric,  a  horn-again  America.  1  know 
that  these  are  dark  clays  in  the  life  of 
the  republic,  Walter,  and  1  don't  dis- 
agree that  dark  clays  call  for 
-^^^y     strong  measures. 

X  ^ot  for  a  moment  do  1  dispar- 
age your  purpose  or  doubt  your  in- 
tent, but  if  what  we  have  in  mind  is 
"a  citizens'  initiative,"  1  don't  think 
we  can  ask  for  federal  money.  En- 
tirely the  wrong  impression,  Walter. 
We  mean  to  promote  our  delegates 
as  rhe  philosophical  heirs  and  demo- 
cratic assigns  of  Jefferson's  indepen- 
dent yeoman,  and  we  don't  want  to 
look  like  beggars  dancing  tor  gov- 
ernment dimes.  Even  if  we  obtained 
a  grant  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
or  the  National  Endowment  tor  the 
Humanities,  the  level  of  funding 
wouldn't  pay  for  the  construction  of 
Ted  Koppel's  skybox. 

Nor  can  we  appeal  to  one  or  more 
ot  the  nonprofit  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  questions  of  good  gov- 
ernment— (Common  Cause,  The  Pew 
Charitable  Trusts,  the  American  En- 
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tcrprise  Institute,  etc.,  etc.  We  would 
hud  ourselves  too  easily  identified  with 
m  >meb<  idy  else's  p<  ilit ical  agenda.  Take 
money  from  The  I  leritage  1  mndution, 
and  the  New  York  rimes  smears  us  with 
the  mud  i  >t  right- wing  extremism;  ac  - 
cept  a  contribution  from  the  Siena 
(  Hub,  and  the  \\"<i/l  Street  Journal  u>n- 
signs  us  to  tlie  scrap  heap  ol  the  im- 
becile  left 

Which— and  I'm  sure  you  don't 
w  ait  to  hear  me  say  this,  Walter — 
brings  us  to  die  corporations.  I  know 
yi  mi  feeling  <  »n  die  subject;  I've  heard 
you  t.Jk  about  the  "fetid  breath  ol  cor- 
porate bagmen,"  but  w  ho  else  has  the 
money?  Who  else  bears  the  brand- 
name  images  ol  America's  long-abiding 
friends? Try  to  ignore — just  lor  the  mo- 
ment and  in  the  interest  ol  the  greater 
cause — the  bad  new  s  m  the  small  print 
about  monopoly,  price-fixing,  "disap- 
peared" middle  management,  outright 
fraud,  assembly-line  workers  both 
maimed  and  dead.  Reconstitute  the 
form  of  government,  and  you'll  have 
time  enough  to  revisit  the  subtexts. 
But  first  things  first,  and  for  the  time  be- 
ing we're  discussing  hotel  suites,  shut- 
tle buses,  registration  desks,  where  to 
rent  the  chairs.  The  corporations  spent 
SIT  billion  sponsoring  last  year's 
Olympic  C  iames,  and  they  worry  about 
the  continuing  failure  ol  the  country's 
schools.  Persuade  Intel  and  IBM  that  a 
constitutional  convent  ion  is  a  massive 
public-works  project,  like  Hoover  Dam 
i  >r  the  building  i  if  the  atom  bomb,  and 
then  you  c;m  begin  to  think  about 
delegates  and  pi  issible  t<  >pk  s 
i  it  debate. 


Y 


ou  say  you  want  everybody  pres- 
ent to  know  the  difference  between 
.1  property  and  .1  civil  right,  to  come 
prepared  to  speak  intelligently  on  is- 
sues both  foreign  and  domestic,  to 
refer  with  ease  to  The  Federalist  pa- 
pers .is  well  .is  to  the  collected  works 
of  James  Madison.  I  take  your  point, 
Walter,  but  I  think  you  set  the  bar  .1 
trifle  high.  It's  conceivable  that  you 
could  ask  the  prospective  delegates 
to  pass  a  short  quiz  (one  page,  twen- 
ty questions,  Hue  or  false)  touching 
on  a  few  ol  the  more  prom  1  nent 
events  111  the  nation's  history  (who 
won  the  Civil  War,  where  Bunker 
I  lill  is,  what  happened  to  the  Black- 
feet  and  the  C  .row),  but  how  can  you 


not  make  concessions  lo  celebrity? 

The  network  audience  wants  to  see 
people  who  count  for  something  in  the 
world,  persons  comparable  in  wealth 
and  s<  icial  rank  to  the  < iriginal  authors 
ol  the  (  '<  institut  i<  in  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  summer  of  1787.  As  you  well  know, 
Walter,  they  were  gentlemen  whose 
names  preceded  them  with  the  glow 
of  privilege  and  the  weight  of  author- 
ity. I've  read  your  monographs  on 
Charles  Pinckney  and  douverneur 
Morris,  both  of  them  figure's  equiva- 
lent in  stature  to  our  own  Bill  Gates, 
Oprah  Winfrey,  Ted  Turner,  Martha 
Stewart.  Why,  then,  do  you  choose  to 
forget  the  country's  roots  m  oligarchy? 

Except  for  a  (.  .'-Span  audience  in  a 
Minneapolis  bookstore,  who  wants  to 
listen  to  debate  on  the  topic  of  pro- 
portional representation?  The  ques- 
tion enlivened  the  conversation  in 
1787  because  the  eighteenth-century 
ci  'l(  mies  were  syn<  >nym<  ius  with  specific 
concentrations  of  wealth — merchant 
shipping  in  the  North,  tobacco  plan- 
tations in  the  South.  But  now  that 
wealth  has  slipped  its  ties  to  place, 
why  pretend  otherwise?  As  you  say,  it 
no  longer  takes  four  days  to  go  by 
coach  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and 
if  you  intend  a  new  Constitution  to 
reflect  the  twenty-hrst-century  reali- 
ty, w  in  balk  at  acknowledging  George 
Steinbrenner  and  Donald  Trump  as 
our  own  abridged  editions  of  Roger 
Sherman  and  Rufus  King? 

Select  the  delegates  by  virtue  of 
their  appn  >val  rat  ings  in  Forbes  <  >r  For- 
nine  magazine,  not  for  reasons  having 
to  do  with  the  accidents  of  geography. 
It  you  w  ish  to  assemble  a  company  of 
the  elect,  allot  four  places  (two  men, 
I  wo  women)  to  each  of  the  country's 
200  richest  commercial  interests  (the 
banks,  the  news  and  entertainment 
me  dia,  grain  anel  retail  merchants,  etc.) 
and  the  same  number  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  leading  noncommercial 
enterprises  (universities,  hospitals, 
churches,  charitable  foundations,  etc.). 
It  doesn't  matter  whether  everybody 
brings  s<  imething  t< » say.  Ge<  >rge  Wash- 
ington attended  every  session  in 
Philadelphia,  and  not  once  in  tour 
months  did  he  speak  a  single  word  to 
any  point  in  any  of  the  debates.  The 
embodiment  of  gravitas,  very  digni- 
fied, a  presence  as  reassuring  as  a  mar- 
ble bust  of  Cicero.  You  can  depend 


upon  performances  equally  impressivi 
from  both  ( lharlton  I  leston  and  (ustic< 
Clarence  Thomas. 

You  suggest  putting  the  conventioi 
out  to  bid  among  the  nation's  histori 
catly  important  cities,  possibly  also  t( 
Las  Vegas  or  Colonial  Williamsburg 
Again  1  take  your  point  (venerable  ar 
chitecture,  postcard  monuments),  bur 
again  I  think  that  we'd  be  making  ; 
mistake.  Remember  that  you're  con 
demning  1 ,000  delegates  to  sit  in  meet 
ings  tor  the  better  part  of  a  year.  Leavtl 
them  ti  n  i  K  »ng  in  any  one  city,  and  thej 
convention  takes  on  the  character  of  l 
regional  sales  promotion.  The  televi-j 
sion  audience  grows  bored  with  the 
sight  of  overly  familiar  palm  trees,  the 
same  batteries  of  revolutionary  can- 
n<  in,  yet  another  cable  car  clanging  to- 
ward the  w  onder  of  San  Francisco  Bay 

The  eighteenth-century  authors  of 
the  Constitution  managed  to  get 
through  the  work  in  four  months  be- 
cause they  were  keenly  interested  in 
politics,  not  easily  distracted,  accus 
tomed  to  the  habits  of  hard  and  sus- 
tained study.  Not  our  kind  of  landed 
plutocracy,  Walter.  Our  people  don't 
like  to  read  books,  and  their  attention 
spans  bear  comparison  to  the  life  ex- 
pectancies of  moths.  We'el  begin  to 
lose  them  in  the  strip  clubs,  and  the 
next  thing  you  know  the  convention 
becomes  the  butt  of  an  evening's  jokes 
on  Letterman  or  Leno. 

We're  better  off  with  a  road  show  set 
up  along  the  lines  of  a  professional  golf 
tour.  The  corporations  understand  the 
format,  know  and  love  the  game,  and 
the  tournaments  invariably  bring  with 
them  the  prospect  of  sudden  fortune 
somewhere  on  a  sunny  fairway  or  a 
gently  contoured  green.  Let  the  con- 
vention move  its  venue  every  week — 
under  canvas  at  a  fairground  near  St. 
Louis,  to  the  civic  auditorium  in  Wi- 
chita or  the  racetrack  in  Fort  Worth — 
and  it  comes  to  town  with  the  promise 
of  a  traveling  circus.  Technicians  set- 
ting up  hospitality  tents  and  televi- 
si(  in  towers,  blimps  drifting  in  the  sky, 
limousines  bearing  the  gifts  of  Holly- 
wood celebrity.  If  we  can  impart  to 
the  convention  something  of  the  same 
excitement,  we  achieve  an  atmosphere 
of  great  good  feeling  and  a  sense  of  a 
work  importantly  in  progress.  Every 
week  a  new  and  heartwarming  view 
of  America  the  Beautiful — wonderful 
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wtographs  of  the  Arizona  desert,  the 
lolorado  mountains,  the  sea  at  M<  m- 
;rey — and  none  of  the  participants 
i  town  long  enough  to  attract  the 
m  trice  i  it  the  tabh  >tds  or  1 1  ie 
p<  dice. 


G 


iven  the  drift  and  bias  of  the 
totes  so  tar  in  hand,  Walter,  I'm  he- 
inning  to  suspect  that  a  constitu- 
tonal  convention  isn't  as  good  an 
dea  as  it  seemed  when  I  first  read 
'our  letter.  I  think  1  understand  w  hat 
/ou  mean  by  a  popular  assembly,  but 
Hi  atraie!  that  you  have  in  mind  a 
symposium  attended  by  the  faculty  at 
Vale.  That's  not  the  crowd  apt  to  be 
standing  around  with  the  big  money 
an  the  hist  tee  at  Pebble  Beach.  Set 
up  the  procedure  for  designing  a  new 
and  improved  government,  and  we're 
likely  to  lo.se  the  few  liberties  we  still 
retain.  You're  familiar  with  the  moral 
jingoism  of  Robert  Bork;  you  know 
that  the  country's  major  corporations 
routinely  screen  job  applicants  for 
impurities  in  their  urine  and  their 
speech.  Present  such  people  with  the 
chance  to  play  the  part  of  philoso- 
pher kings,  and  we  can  expect  the 
right  to  stand  for  public  office  award- 
ed  only  to  those  citizens  whose  in- 
comes exceed  $500,000  a  year,  and 
the  residents  of  large  cities  reduced, 
as  were  the  South's  plantation  slaves, 
to  the  measure  ot  three  titths  of  a  per- 
son and  a  vote. 

Probably  we  should  he  glad  that  the 
gentlemen  who  wrote  the  Constitu- 
te in  were  as  suspic  ii  tus  <  it  ettic  lent  g<  >v- 
ernment  as  they  w  ere  wary  of  the  "tur- 
bulence and  t«  illy"  that  they  ass.  iciated 
w  ith  the  thee  irv  and  prac  tice  <  if  denv  n  - 
racy.  By  containing  the  pow  ers  of  gov- 
ernment in  a  mechanism  as  finely  bal- 
anced as  a  late-eighteenth-century 
ornamental  clock,  they  distributed  po- 
litical energy  among  so  many  weight:, 
and  counterweights  that  nobody  could 
say  tor  certain  how  the  movement  orig- 
inated or  where  sovereignty  w  as  to  he- 
found.  Why  give  the  friends  ot  John 
Ashcrott  and  the  insurance  companies 
a  chance  t<  i  c<  irrec  t  the  mistake  '  Resist 
the  temptation  to  send  a  copy  ot  the 
letter  to  Newsweek,  and  know  that  I  re- 
main, together  with  Benjamin 
Franklin, 

'l  i  nir  1  lumhle  Servant 
and  Careful  Friend  w 


Did  you  ever  have  the  feeling 
you  were  being  followed? 
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lines  up  behind  us,  we're  already  developing  the  next  generation  of  environmental  vehicle  technology.  The  lights  are  green.  Let's  go. 
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Ann  Hint  1  >t  play  m<  >ne\  the  c  hildrei  1  are  given  to  invest  :  $  1 00,000 
Additional  amount  they  may  borrow  on  margin  :  $  1 00,000 
Ami  Hint  a  Danish  art  museum  w  as  fined  last  year  for  an  exhibition  inviting  visitors  to  liquefy  live  g<  ildfish  in  blenders  :  >22  5 
Price  of  ,1  designer  skirt  made  of  hamster  pelts,  introduced  in  Rritain  lasi  yeai  :  $2,200 
Av  erage  number  1  if  cows  destn  lyed  each  day  in  Britain  last  war  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  mad  cow  disease-  :  2,274 
Number  of  Eun ipean  countries  in  which  eases  of  the  disease  have  been  documented  :  I  5 
Estimated  chance  that  an  African- American  man  is  HIV-positive  :  I  in  50 
Percentage  change  si  nee  1 995  in  new  drug  applications  filed  with  t  he  11  V\  that  include  tesi  results  from  abn  >ad  :  +  500 
Number  <  if  players  c  m  Spain's  gold-winning  disabled  Olympic  basketball  team  recenth  found  to  hive  faked  their  dis.ibi In  k-s  :  10 
Minimum  number  of  mentally  retarded  Americans  w  ho  have  been  exec  uied  by  1  he  pist  k e  system  since  1976  :  55 
Estimated  chance  that  ,1  U.S.  prisoner  is  mentally  retarded  :  I  in  14 
Percentage  of  Washington  children  wh<  >  c<  impleted  an  8-year  ant  ism<  iking  pn  igram  in  the  1990s  wh<  >  n«  >w  sun  ike  regularly  :  25.4 
Percentage  <  if  children  in  the  pn  igram's  nonparricipating  control  gn  nip  who  m  w  snu  ike  :  25.1 
Pounds  of  marijuana  that  ,1  priv  ate  company  has  been  contracted  to  grow  for  (  Canada's  health  ministry  next  year  :  401 
Pounds  of  marijuana  seized  in  Chicago  last  1  )ecemher  from  .1  2  2 -year-old's  bedn  huh:  i  00 
Percentage  change  since  1996  in  U.S.  sales  ot  organic  foods:  +122 
Percentage  change  since  then  in  the  sales  of  Krispy  Kreme  Doughnuts  :  +1  10 
Amount  of  Montana's  total  net  farm  income  in  1999  that  did  not  come  from  government  assistance  :  0 
Percentage  change  since  1979  in  the  numhei  of  Montanans  engaged  in  farm  work  :  0.005 
Number  <  if  the  last  9  president  ial  elec  tions  in  which  Montana  v  »ted  Republican  :  8 
Year  in  which  a  political  candidate  first  sued  Palm  Peach  (  ounty  <  >ver  pr. ihlcms  with  hanging  chads  :  1984 
Percentage  of  life  that  is  "just  holding  on,"  ace  irding  to  Rill  (  lint  on  :  90 
Chance  that  Vice  President  Cheney  will  have  a  "cardia.  event"  h  2005,  according  to  I  Hike  I  Inivcrsity  cardiologists  :  1  in  2 
Days  after  Time  named  George  W.  Push  2000'-  m  111  ot  the   -  11  thai  Ku^nns  named  Vladimir  1  enin  man  ol  die  century  :  4 

Figures  cited  have  been  adjusted  fin  injlunin  .'in.'  -in'  the  (.1    t ,  [.tiLibie  as  ../  f<mii«r\  _\Vf   Sntn\e\  are  filled  nil  fxi^c  "4 
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READINGS 


[Vignette] 

MEMORY 

By  Marcel  Proust.  This  previously  untranslated 
story  will  appear  in  The  Complete  Short  Stories 
of  Marcel  Proust,  translated  by  Joachim  Neu- 
groschel,  to  be  published  in  April  by  Cooper 
Square  Press . 

L  ,ist  year  1  spent  some  time  in  T.,  at  the 
Grand  1  lotel,  w  hich,  standing  at  the  far  end  of 
the  he.ich,  faces  the  sea.  Because  of  the  rancid 
fumes  coming  from  the  kitchens  and  from  the 
waste  water,  the  luxurious  banality  of  the  tap- 
estries, which  ottered  the  sole  variation  on  the 
grayish  nudity  of  the  walls  and  complemented 
this  exile  decoration,  1  was  almost  morbidly  de- 
pressed; then  one  day,  with  a  gust  that  threat- 
ened to  become  a  tempest,  1  was  walking  along 
a  corridor  to  my  room,  when  I  was  stopped 
short  by  a  rare  and  delectable  scent.  I  found  it 
impossible  to  analyze,  but  it  was  so  richly  and 
so  complexly  floral  that  s<  ime<  me  must  have  de- 
nuded whole  fields,  Florentine  fields,  I  assumed, 
merely  to  produce  a  few  drops  ol  thai  fragrance 
The  sensual  bliss  was  so  powerful  rhat  I  lm 
gered  there  tor  a  very  long  tune  wiihout  nun 
ing  on;  beyond  the  crack  of  a  Kirch  i  >pcn  d< » 'i . 
which  was  the  onh  one  through  which  rhe 
perfume  could  have  wafted,  i  discovered  ;i 
room  that,  despite  my  limited  glimpse,  hint  -1 
at  the  presence  of  the  most  exquisite  pcrsonali 
ty.  How  could  a  guest,  at  the  ver^  heart  >i  this 
nauseating  hotel,  have  managed  to  sanctity 


such  a  pure  chapel,  perfect  mk  h  a  refined 
boudoir,  erect  an  isolated  tower  of  ivory  and 
fragrance?  The  sound  of  footsteps,  invisible 
from  the  hallway,  and,  moreover,  an  almost  re- 
ligious reverence  prevented  me  from  nudging 
the  door  any  further.  All  al  once,  the  furious 
wind  tore  open  a  poorly  attached  corridor  w  in 
dow,  and  a  salty  blast  swept  through  in  broad 
and  rapid  waxes,  diluting,  without  drowning, 
the  concentrated  floral  perfume.  Never  w  ill  I 
forget  the  line  persistence  oi  the  original  scent 
adding  its  tonality  to  the  aroma  of  that  vast 
w  ind.  The  draft  had  closed  the  door,  and  s( ,  | 
went  downstairs.  But  as  my  utterly  annoying 
luck  would  have  it:  when  I  inquired  aboul  the 
inhabitants  of  room  -\  i  (tor  those  chosen  be 
ings  had  a  number  |iist  like  anyone  else),  all 
that  the  hotel  director  could  provide  were  ob- 
vious pseudonyms.  Only  once  did  I  hear  a 
grave  and  trembling,  solemn  and  gentle  male 
voice  calling  "Violet,"  and  a  supernatural!^  en- 
chanting female  voice  answering  "Clarence." 
I  )espite  those  two  British  names,  ihe\  normally 
seemed,  according  to  the  hotel  domestics,  to 
speak  French — and  without  a  foreign  accent. 
Since  they  took  their  meals  in  a  private  room,  1 
was  unable  to  see  them.  One  single  time,  in 
vanishing  lines  so  spiritually  expressive,  so 
uniquely  distinct  that  they  remain  for  me  one 
of  the  loftiest  revelations  of  beauty,  I  saw  a  tall 
woman  disappearing,  her  face  averted,  bet 
shape  elusive  in  a  long  brown  and  pink  woolen 
coat.  Several  days  later,  while  ascending  a 
staircase  that  was  quite  remote  from  the  myste- 
rious corridor,  I  smelled  a  faint,  delic  ious  fra- 
grance, definitely  the  same  as  the  first  tunc'.  I 


headed  toward  that  corridor  and,  upon  reach- 
ing th.u  door,  I  was  numbed  by  the  violence  of 
fragrances,  which  boomed  like  organs,  growing 
measurably  more  intense  by  the  minute. 
Through  the  wide  open  Join  the  unfurnished 
room  looked  virtually  disemboweled.  Some 
twenty  small,  broken  phials  lay  on  the  parquet 
floor,  which  was  soiled  by  wet  stains.  "They  left 
this  morning,"  said  the  domestic,  who  was  w  ip- 
ing the  floor,  "and  they  smashed  the  flagons  so 
that  nobody  could  use-  their  perfumes,  since 
ihe\  couldn't  fit  them  in  their  trunks,  which 
were  crammed  with  all  the  stutt  they  bought 
here  What  a  mess!"  I  pounced  on  a  flagon  that 
had  a  few  final  drops.  Unbeknownst  to  the 
mysterious  travelers,  those  drops  still  perfume 
my  r< » >m. 

In  my  humdrum  life  I  was  exalted  one  clay 
by  perfumes  exhaled  by  a  world  that  had  been 
so  bland.  They  were  the  troubling  heralds  of 
love.  Suddenly  love  itself  had  come,  with  its 
roses  and  its  flutes,  sculpting,  papering,  clos- 
ing, perfuming  everything  around  it.  Love  had 
blended  with  the  most  immense  breath  of  the 
thoughts  themselves,  the  respiration  that, 
without  weakening  love,  had  made  it  infinite. 
Hut  what  did  I  know  about  love  itself.'  Did  I, 
in  any  way,  clarify  its  mystery,  and  did  I  know 
anything  about  it  other  than  the  fragrance  of 
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its  sadness  and  the  smell  of  its  fragrances? 
Then,  love  went  away,  and  the  perfumes,  from 
shattered  flagons,  were  exhaled  with  a  purer 
intensity.  The  scent  of  a  weakened  drop  still 
impregnates  my  lite. 


[1  listory] 

PARADISE 
MISPLACED 


From  The  Future  of  Nostalgia,  by  Svctlana 
Boym,  to  be  published  this  month  by  Basic  Books. 
Boym  is  a  professor  oj  Slavic  and  C  Comparative  Lit- 
erature at  I  larvard. 

n 

V  Contrary  to  our  intuition,  nostalgia  comes 
to  us  from  medicine,  not  from  poetry  or  poli- 
ties. The  word  —  an  amalgam  of  the  Greek 
word  nostos  ("return  home")  and  the  New- 
Lai  in  algta  ("longing") — first  appeared  in  1688, 
in  the  medical  dissertation  of  Johannes  Hofer, 
a  Swiss  student  who  coined  the  term  to  de- 
scribe "the  sad  mood  originating  from  the  de- 
sire for  return  to  one's  native  land."  (Hofer  also 
suggested  nosomania  and  philopatridomania  to 
describe  the  same  symptoms.)  Among  the  first 
victims  of  the  newly  diagnosed  disease  were 
various  displaced  people  of  the  seventeenth 
century — freedom-loving  students  from  the 
Republic  of  Heme  studying  in  Basel,  domestic 
help  and  servants  working  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, Swiss  soldiers  fighting  abroad.  Nostalgia, 
n  was  said,  produced  "erroneous  representa- 
tions" that  caused  the  afflicted  to  lose  touch 
with  the  present.  Longing  for  their  native  land 
became  their  single-minded  obsession.  The  pa- 
tients acquired  "a  lifeless  and  haggard  counte- 
nance" and  "indifference  inwards  everything," 
confusing  past  and  present,  real  and  imaginary 
events.  Hofer  thought  that  the  course  of  the 
disease  was  mysterious:  the  ailment  spread 
"along  uncommon  routes  through  the  un- 
touched course  of  the  channels  of  the  brain  to 
the  body,"  arousing  "an  uncommon  and  ever- 
present  idea  of  the  recalled  native  land  in  the 
mind."  Longing  for  home  exhausted  the  "vital 
spirits,"  causing  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  patho- 
logical changes  in  the  lungs,  brain  inflamma- 
tion, cardiac  arrest,  high  fever,  as  well  as 
marasmus  and  a  propensity  for  suicide. 

Nostalgia  operated  by  an  "associationist 
magic,"  by  means  of  which  all  aspects  of  every- 
day life  related  to  one  single  obsession.  The 
nostalgist  possessed  an  amazing  capacity  for  re- 
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The  Bed,  The  (  1i.ur,  (  Tossing,  h\  Erk  FisM,  was  tin  exhibit  in  I  kxembet  at  the  Mars  li 


memhering  sensations,  tastes,  sounds,  smells  larly  Scots,  particularly  Highlanders,  were 

the  minutiae  and  trivia  oi  a  lost  paradise,  known  to  succumb  to  incapacitating  nostalgia 


iae  thai  those  who  remained  ai  home  upon  hearing  the  sound  i>!  bagpipes    s,  i  much 

never  seemed  in  notice.  C  iastronomie  and  audi-  so,  in  fact,  thai  fhcii  military  superiors  had  to 

tory  nostalgias  were  oi  particular  importance.  prohibit  them  from  playing,  singing,  .  >r  even 

Swiss  scientists  found  thai  rustic  mothers'  whistling  native  tunes  in  ,i  sugges- 


soii|^s,  thick  village  milk,  and  the  folk  melodies  w           five  manner, 

nt  Alpine  valleys  were  particularly  i"ii1iiu\i  | 

to  triggering  ,i  nostalgic  reaction  in  Sw  iss  sol-  I.  n  .1  hook  written  during  the  French  Revo 

diers.  Suppi  isedly  the  sounds  of  "a  certain  rustu  kit  ion  of  I  7fW,  the  French  do<  tor  |ourdain  1  e 

cantilena"  that  accompanied  shepherds  in  then  Cointc  suggested  thai  nostalgia  could  be 

driving  of  the  herds  to  pasture  immediately  cured  only  by  inciting  pain  and  terroi   As  evi 

provoked  an  epidemic  of  nostalgia  among  .1  dence,  he  offered  an  accouni  ol  .1  successful 

group  of  Swiss  soldiers  serv  ing  in  France.  Simi  1  real  ment  undertaken  by  the  Russians.  In 
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1  733,  he  recounts,  the  Russian  army  was 
stricken  by  nostalgia  just  as  it  ventured  into 
Germany;  it  was  an  infection  so  widespread 
thai  the  general  was  compelled  to  devise  a 
radical  treatment  lie  threatened  thai  "the 
fust  to  fall  sicl  will  be  buried  alive."  This 
punishmeni  was  reported  to  have  been  carried 
out  on  two  or  three  occasions,  which  happily 
cured  the  Russian  army  of  complaints  of  nos- 
talgia. Le  Cointe  noted  that  autopsies  per- 
formed on  the  French  soldiers  who  perished 
during  the  Napoleonic  army's  miserable  re- 
treat from  Moscow  revealed  tb.it  many  of 
them  had  the  brain  inflammation  thought  to 
be  characteristic  of  nostalgia. 

Although  Europeans  (with  the  exception  of 
the  British)  reported  frequent  epidemics  of 
nostalgia  from  the  seventeenth  century  on- 
ward, American  doctors  did  not  diagnose  the 
disease  until  the  American  Civil  War. 
Theodore  Calhoun,  an  American  military 
doctor,  wrote  of  nostalgia  as  a  disease  of  the 
mind  and  of  a  weak  will  caused  by  an  idleness 
conducive  to  daydreaming,  erotomania,  and 
onanism.  As  for  a  remedy,  "any  influence  that 
will  tend  to  render  the  patient  more  manly 
will  exercise  a  curative  power,"  he  wrote.  "In 
boarding  schools,  as  perhaps  many  of  us  re- 
member, ridicule  is  wholly  relied  upon.  .  .  . 
[The  nostalgic)  patient  can  often  be  laughed 
out  of  it  by  his  comrades,  or  reasoned  out  of  it 
by  appeals  to  bis  manhood;  bul  of  all  potent 
agents,  an  active  campaign,  with  attend. mi 
marches  and  more  particularly  its  battles,  is 
the  best  curative."  Those  most  susceptible  to 
nostalgia  were  soldiers  from  the  rural  districts, 
particularly  tanners;  merchants,  mechanics, 
boatmen,  anil  tram  conductors  from  the  same 
area  or  from  the  city  were  more  likelv  to  resist 
the  sickness.  "The  soldier  from  the  city  cares 
not  where  he  is  or  where  he  eats,"  wrote  Cal- 
houn, "while  his  country  cousin  pines  for  the 
idd  homestead  and  his  father's  groaning 
bi  lard." 

Some  symptoms  of  nostalgia  were  contused 
wub  tuberculosis,  hut  tuberculosis  eventually 
became  tie. liable,  whereas  nostalgia  did  not. 
What  had  once  been  a  symptom  of  sickness 
gradually  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
sensibility,  an  expression  of  new  patriotic 
feeling.  The  epidemic  of  nostalgia  was  no 
longer  to  be  cured  hut  to  be  spread  as  widely 
as  possible.  The  new  backdrops  tor  nostalgia 
were  not  battlefields  or  hospital  wards  but 
rather  mistv,  vistas  with  reflective  ponds,  pass- 
ing clouds,  and  nuns  ol  ant  i<  |uil  v .  And  where 
native  ruins  were  nol  available,  artificial  ru- 
ins weie  built,  half  destroyed  with  utmost 
precision.  The  leaders  of  new  European  na- 
tions sir])  as  Prussia  and  Russia  erected  artifi- 


cial ruins  of  their  countries'  nonexistent  his- 
tories, simulacra  ot  French  p. irks  in  Potsdam 
and  Petrodvorets.  Ponging  tor  home  became 
a  central  trope  ot  romantic  nationalism  as  the 
romantics  looked  tor  "memorative  si^ns"  and 
correspondences  betw.een  their  inner  hind- 
scapes  and  the  shape  ot  the  world.  They 
charted  an  affective  geography  of  the  native 
land,  one  thai  often  mirrored  the  melan- 
cholic landscape  of  their  own  psyche. 

Every  language,  it  seems,  now  has  a  special 
word  tor  homesickness  that  its  speakers  claim 
to  he  radically  untranslatable — the  German 
Heimlich,  the  French  maladie  du  pays,  the 
Spanish  mal  de  corazon.  Czechs  have  the  word 
//((ist,  which  means  at  once  sympathy,  grief,  re- 
morse, and  indefinable  longing.  The  whisper- 
ing sibilance  of  the  Russian  toska,  made  fa- 
mous in  the  literature  of  exiles,  evokes  the 
claustrophobic  intimacy  of  the  crammed 
spaces  whence  one  pines  tor  the  infinite.  The 
same  stifling,  almost  asthmatic  sensation  of 
deprivation  can  be  found  also  in  the  shimmer- 
ing sounds  of  the  Polish  tesknota,  which  adds  a 
touch  of  moody  artistry  unknown  to  the  Rus- 
sians, who  are  enamored  of  the  gigantic  and 
the  absolute.  The  Portuguese  and  Brazilians 
have  their  saudade,  a  tender  sorrow,  breezy  and 
erotic  —  not  as  melodramatic  as  its  Slavic 
counterpart  vet  no  less  profound  and  haunting. 
Romanians  claim  that  dor,  sonorous  and  sharp 
like  a  dagger,  is  unknown  to  other  nations  and 
speaks  of  a  specifically  Romanian  dolorous 
ache.  Although  each  term  hews  to  the  specific 
rhythms  ot  its  language,  all  these  untranslat- 
able words  are,  in  effect,  synonyms,  but  syn- 
onyms i hat  share  a  desire  tor  untranslatability, 
a  longing  for  uniqueness. 
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THE  ROAD  TO  MEAT 

From  betters  to  Wendy's,  by  joe  Wenderoth, 
published  by  Verse'  Press.  The  novel  consists  oj 
prose  poems  written  '>ver  the  course  of  a  year  on 
Wendy's  comment  cards. 


JULY  (i 

I  was  so  high  on  Sudafed  and  whiskey  today 
that  I  couldn't  eat.  I  got  a  Coke — actually  five 
Cokes,  as  I  could  refill  tor  tree.  It's  times  like 
this — dehydrated,  exhausted,  unable  to  imag- 
ine home — that  your  plastic  seats,  your  quiet 
understandable  room,  set  beside  bur  not  quite 
overlooking  the  source  of  real  value,  otter  me  a 
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tragedy  small  enough  to  want  i<>  endure. 
IULY  12 

I  often  think  about  overeating.  It's  strange  that 

I  never  have.  Each  bite  ot  my  mustard-only 
double-cheeseburger  is  so  good  that  1  reel  in 
the  aftermath.  The  meaty  goodness  obliterates 
as  much  as  it  secures.  I'm  a  fleshy  hell,  inca- 
pable of  vibrating  any  more  vigorously.  Il  I  rang 
out  with  any  more  force  1  don't  know  that  1 
would  remain  a  hell — and  I  don't  know  that 

I I  ie  air  could  stand  me. 

AUGUST  12 

There  used  to  be  a  little  Ma-and-Pa  restaurant 
across  the  road,  hut  it  couldn't  keep  up.  I  \  eo 
one  over  there  acted  all  familial  and  eo:y,  like 
they  knew  exactly  where  they  were.  Like  they 
were  natives.  Natives!!  Execute  the  natives,  in- 
sofar as  they  claim  to  be!  Build  \\  endy'.s  even 
where  and  all  alike — and  do  not  tear  you  can 
not,  you  CAN  NOT  ever  step  into  the  same 
Wendy's  twice. 


AUtil  1ST  2i 

I  see  v  arious  very  strange  people  in  Wendy's — 
the  strangesi  of  all  being,  clearly,  the  serious 
Christians.  Usually  strangeness  is  a  pleasure  to 
behold,  but  in  this  case  I  confess  that  1  feel 
only  a  kind  of  empty  horror.  People  eating  to- 
ward eternity!  People  Utoking  nice  toward  eter- 
nity! It  is  terrible  to  be  real,  I  know  ,  hut  it  is 
mi  ire  terrible  to  be  long. 

SEPTEMBER  JO 

Today  I  had  a  Biggie.  Usually  '  have  a 
small,  and  refill.  Win  pay  more?  But  toda\  I 
needed  a  Biggie  inside  me.  Some  days,  1  guess, 
ire  like  that.  Only  a  Biggie  will  do.  You  wake 
up  and  you  know:  toda\  1  w  ill  get  a  Biggie  and 
I  will  put  n  inside  me  and  1  will  feel  better. 
One  i  line  I  saw  a  guy  w  ith  three  Biggies  at 
once.  One  wonders  not  about  him  luil  aboui 
w  hai  it  is  that  holds  us  hack. 
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1  oda\  i  he  restaurant  was  filled  with  warmth, 


KKAPINi  .s 


Dangerous  curves.  Giant  potholes.  Rough  mountain  roads. 
These  days  you  encounter  them  heading  to  the  mountains, 
the  woods,  or  just  heading  to  the  store.  But  not  to  worry. 
In  a  new  2001  Subaru  Outback  you'll  be  equipped  to  handle 
just  about  anything  that  gets  in  your  way. The  Outback  comes 
standard  with  the  Subaru  All-Wheel  Driving  System.  So  you 

IT'S  A  ROUGH  WORLD. 

USE  THE  PROPER 

EQUIPMENT 

automatically  get  more  traction  and  control  on  today's 
treacherous  roads.  No  matter  what  the  weather.  So  tell  the  world 
to  bring  it  on.  You're  in  an  Outback.  And  it's  just  the  equipment 
you  need.  Stop  in  for  a  test-drive,  call  1-800-WANT-AWD 
or  visit  us  at  wWW.subaru.com.The  Subaru  Outback.  The 


World's  First  Sport-Utility  Wagon? 


OUTBACK 


.  The  ABC's  o(  Safety:  Air  bags.  Buckle  up.  Children  in  back.  Outback  Limited  shown  with  optional  equipment. 
-'Subaru  is  proUd  to  be  associated  with  Leave1  No  Trace. 


.i  spirit  nl  caring.  I  he  ln.nl  was  just  right  and 
the  service  was  prompt.  For  the  hrst  time  tins 
season,  snow  began  to  tall.  Parents  laughed 
with  their  children,  Handsome  employees 
made  witly— hul  not  inconsiderate — remarks. 
Retired  couples  were  given  Extra  Value 
coupons.  I  Kit  like  getting  rucked  up  and 
wati  hing  I  \  forever. 

Nl  )\  !  MBI  I 

A  beautiful  woman  with  a  Biggie.  Nothing 


[Pitch] 

LOSE  IT  ALL 

From  it  brochure  promoting  the  Virginia-based  Fit- 
ness Gaming  Corporation's  "Pedal  'hi  Play"  and 
"The  Mone}  Mill,"  devices  thai  combine  a  bicycle 
and  it  treadmill,  respectively,  with  it  slot  machine; 
both  stop  working  ij  the  slot  machine  is  idle  for 
nunc  than  twenty  seconds. 

i  introducing  a  t  wenty-first -century  explosion! 
Fitness  Gaming  Corporation  has  merged  two 
very  exciting  industries,  fitness  and  gaming. 
This  revolutionary  concept  is  taking  these  in- 
dustries by  storm.  You  can  experience  gambling 
entertainment  while  receiving  a  heart-healthy 
workout.  What  could  be  more  beneficial  to 
your  mind  and  body  not  to  mention  the  op- 
portunity for  endless  financial  rewards. 

The  fitness  craze  oi  today  will  increase  as  fu- 
ture generations  become  more  and  more  devot- 
ed to  being  healthy.  Years  ago  smoke-filled 
casinos  and  alcoholic  beverages  were  a  big  hit; 
they  still  are  today.  However,  there  is  a  new 
generation  ol  health-conscious  adults  who  en- 
joy gaining  bul  do  not  want  to  be  subjected  to  a 
smoke-filled  casino.  Promoting  health  and  ill- 
ness on  the  casino  floor  will  capture  a  new  au- 
dience i  it  gamblers. 

Whether  aboard  a  luxury  cruise  liner  or  in  a 
hotel/casino,  your  health  spa  is  another  place 
to  offei  the  "Pedal  'N  Play"  cycle  and  "The 
Money  Mill."  I  he  spa  exercise  floor  oilers  little 
or  no  source  ol  revenue.  Just  think  oi  all  the 
possibilities  this  innovative  concept  will  do  to 
benefit  your  customers,  your  revenue,  and  your 
reputal  ion. 

l:\eryone  want--  to  he  a  winner,  and  Fitness 
Gaming  Corporation  has  made  that  possible. 
Even  it  you  lose  at  gaming  you  win  at  having  a 
"healthful  workout."  Imagine  that! 


else — just  a  Biggie.  She  sat  alone;  she  seemed 
like  she  was  waiting  lor  someone.  What  lucky 
soul  could  make  a  beautiful  woman  with  a  Big- 
gie watt.'  Who  has  that  kind  of  power.'  What 
person  would  a  beautiful  woman  with  a  Biggie 
find  attractive?  Only  one^ answer  made  sense  to 
me:  another  beautiful  woman  with  a  Biggie. 

NOVEMBER  Id 

It's  good,  this  not  knowing  anyone's  name.  The 
employees  have  nametags,  hut  no  one  believes 
them.  Their  anonymity  is  tar  too  obvious.  How 
monstrous  to  introduce  oneself  to  one's  register 
person!  I  low  useless,  how  wearying,  that  infor- 
mation is!  Only  the  shouted  names  of  children 
make  sense  here,  denoting  not  a  person  but  a 
drifting  ott,  a  subversive  fascination. 

NOVEMBER  1"> 

The  idioiic  notion  that  one  should  love  the 
other  customers.  "Love"  here  really  only 
means:  ti,g?'c'c' ,  for  the  time  being,  not  to  attack. 
People  pretend,  though,  that  each  customer  is 
an  irreplaceable  piece  of  some  priceless  puz- 
zle like  the  death  ot  each  customer  is  signifi- 
cant lor  every  other  customer.  It's  just  not  true; 
one  cannot  love  what  one  does  not  know, 
arid — fortunately — one  knows  very  little. 

DE(  :ember  i 

Today  I  had  $15  worth  of  coffees.  I  got  them 
one  at  a  lime,  and  dined  in.  The  first  five  were 
leisurely,  hut  then  the  leisure  disintegrated.  1 
went  through  the  last  five  in  about  five  min- 
utes. After  a  while  the  register  girl  looked  at 
her  manager  as  if  to  say:  "Is  there  something  we 
should  do.'"  The  manager  said  nothing.  1  said 
nothing.  We  understood  one  another  perfectly. 

I  >E<  :EMBER  8 

To  stroke-  another  customer's  head.  Run  my 
fingers  through  his  hair  and  whisper  to  him: 
"You're  going  to  be  all  right  ..."  I  would  be 
called  responsible  lor  doing  all  of  this  it  he 
were  bleeding  to  death  on  the  floor,  hut  I 
would  be  called  inappropriate  if  I  did  it  when 
he  was  m  good  health.  1  would  be,  like  all 
trustworthy  prophets,  called  a  nuisance  and 
promptly  attested. 

JANUARY  v 

It  I  were  royalty  I  would  want  a  Biggie  and  a 
bundled  plain  burgers.  1  would  throw  away 
the  huns  and  lay  the  burgers  side  by  side  on 
the  sidewalk  so  as  to  form  a  bed.  1  would  take 
off  all  my  clothes  and  he  down  m  the  bed 
with  tin  Biggie.  As  people  passed  by,  1  would 
say,  "Behold  the  meaty  heel  of  royalty!  Behold 
the  final  Biggie!"  And  1  would  relax  there  un- 
til I  was  arrested. 

JANUARY  H 

The  urge  to  belong.  I'm  so  jealous  when  the 
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employees  speak  to  one  another  in  thai  know- 
ing way.  1  always  look  away  as  it  1  didn't  care,  as 
it  their  easy  affection  with  one  another  was  the 
last  thing  on  my  mind.  But  why  do  I  yearn  so 
persistently  to  he  included — what  would  being 
included  mean?  An  implicit  motherland.'  A 
small  drink  of  hlood  for  my  hungry  shade.' 

FEBRUARY  10 

One  watches  the  others  order.  An  aesthetic  de- 
velops. It's  not  the  worst  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen. Yes,  a  weariness  lurks,  often,  in  the  ohvi- 
ous  next  step — the  dream  of  a  school.  The  only 
thing  worse  than  endeavoring  to  create  a 
school  is  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  school. 
Which  is  why  I  like,  above  all,  those  customers 
who,  in  the  middle  of  their  order  and  quite 
without  warning,  change  their  minds. 

MAY  20 

I'd  like  to  have  my  muscles  removed.  Resume 
tile  inanimate.  Wendy's  allows  me  to  extract 
myself  from  the  retarded  narcissism  of  animal 
thrivings.  I  sit  still  in  a  warm  booth  and  get 
thought.  All  movement  wants,  in  the  end,  is 
stillness;  the  animate  is  just  the  failure  of 
movement  to  get  what  it  wants — one  sleeping 
body.  The  road  to  heaven  is  paved  with  meat; 
the  road  to  meat  is  nut  paved  at  all 


[Orders] 

TAKEOUT,  DELIVERED 

From  transcripts  oj  two  tape-recorded  conversa- 
tions between  undercover  investigators  from  the 
C  )ffice  oj  Special  Investigations  tit  the  I  S.  t  iener- 
al  Accounting  (  office  and  two  gun  dealers  in  Ne- 
braska and  Oregon,  respectively  The  ddl\  were 
part  oj  tin  investigation  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Reform  into  the  availability  oj 
long-range  .50-caliber  sniper  rifles  and  armor- 
piercing  ammunition.  With  an  effective  range  of 
four  miles  and  the  ability  to  pierce  several  inches  o) 
steel,  .50-caliber  rifles  are  among  the  most  power- 
ful and  destructive  firearms  legally  available  in  the 
United  States.  The  rifles  were  widely  used  by  U.S. 
infantrymen  in  the  Gul)  War  to  penetrate  armored 
personnel  carriers  and  concrete  hunkers.  c '.onvicted 
felons  and  children  under  eighteen  are  not  all  need 
tn  buy  the  ammunition  or  new  rifles,  though  sec- 
ondhand sales  of  the  rifles  are  not  regulated. 

AGENT:  "les,  I'm  looking  to  see  it  you  carry  .50- 
caliber  BMG  armor-piercing  incendiary. 

DEALER:  A  guy  just  bought  the  last  thousand 
rounds  about  twenty  minutes  ago.  I  will  have 
more  hack  in  here  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

AGENT:  Okay.  1  low  much  is  it  a  round.' 


DEALER:  Two  hundred  and  tort\  doll  irs  a  hun- 
dred. 

AGENT:  This  ammo  will  go  through,  say,  metal, 
won't  it.' 

DEALER:  Uh,  yeah,  it'll  go  through  metal. 
AGENT:  Okay.  Do  you  think  it  would  go 

through,  like,  an  armored  limousine? 
DEALER:  Well,  I  think  it  would.  |Lci!^rim<d 
AGENT:  1  low  Tout  bulletproof  glass? 
DEAI  ER:  Oh,  yeah,  it'll  go  through  that. 
AGENT:  Even  if  it's  ballistic  glass,  it'll  still  go 

thn  >ugh .' 
I  iEAI  ER:  Right. 

AGENT:  With  the  first  round,  probably? 
DEAI  ER:  Right. 

AliENT:  Okay.  Now,  I  live  on  the  Hast  Coast- 
can  y< >u  send  it  to  me? 

DEALER:  Uh,  w  hereabouts  do  you  live? 

AGENT:  Uh,  I  live  in  Virginia,  hut  I'd  like  it 
shipped  ti  >  I  ).C. 

DEALER:  Okay. 

A<  IEN  1 :  1  low  can  1  go  about  doing  that  ? 
DEALER:  I'll  put  my  assistant  on,  and  she  can 

give  you  all  the  informatii  in. 
AGENT:  Okay,  but  I've  got  a  couple  of  technical 

questions  first.  This  ammunition,  does  it  clog 

up  the  barrel  i  >t  the  weapon  ' 
DEALER:  Oh,  no — it's  uot  the  soft  jacket  on  the 

outside.  We  also  have  a  sniper  round  we  do 

for  the  government.  What  kind  of  gun  are 

\  i  hi  shi « >t  ing  ? 
Ac  IEN  I :  A  Barrett  Model  82. 

DEALER:  We've  got  a  round  we've  developed  for 
the  Barrett,  a  solid-brass  bullet  with  a  poly 
coating  on  it — that's  our  sniper  round. 

AGENT:  And  that's  what  you've  sold  the  gov- 
ernment .' 

DEALER:  Yes. 

AGENT:  Now  ,  that  sniper  round,  does  that  give 
you  higher  velocity,  greater  distance,  or 
what .' 

DEALER:  It  gives  you  the  best  accuracy. 

AGENT:  So  it  I  wanted  to  use  this  against  a  per- 
son, let's  say,  the  sniper  round  would  be  bet- 
ter.' 

DEALER:  Right,  right,  because  it  makes  the  rifle 

real  accurate. 
AGENT:  It  1  "jot  the  sniper  round  instead  of  the 

armor-piercing  incendiary,  though,  would  it 

still  go  through  ballistic  glass? 
DEALER:  Oh,  I  don't  know-   I  don't  think  we've 

tested  on  ballistic  glass.  It'll  go  through 

three-inch  aircraft  window. 
AGENT:  But,  say,  an  armored  limousine? 
DEALER:  Uh,  we've  never  tested  it  on  that. 
AGENT:  All  right.  What's  the  prict  tor  these 

sniper  r<  >unds? 
DEALER:  Four  dollars  a  round  In  the  hundred, 

or  titty  a  round  by  the  ten  round. 
AGENT:  So  they're  more  tb  in  die  MM.' 


REAPINi  IS 


DEALER:  Oh  yeah. 

AGENT:  Well,  I  think  I'm  better  off  with  API. 
I'm  going  to  he  using  this  against,  urn,  yon 
know,  something  with  an  armored  limousine 
and  something  with  ballistic  glass,  and  I  just 
wani  io  make  sure  I'm  going  to  he  able  to 
penetrate.  So  put  me  on  with  your  assistant 
there,  and  maybe  I  can  figure  out  how  1  can 
gel  this  shipped  to  me. 

hi  Al  l  K:  Okay,  hold  on. 

ASSISTANT:  Okay,  What  we'll  need  is  .1  copy  of 
your  driver's  license  to  prove  th.it  we're  ship- 
ping to  someone  ox  er  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

A<  iENI :  1  )kay. 

\SSISTANT:  And  .1  statement  rh.it  you  .ire  over 
the  age  of  twenty-one  and  there  are  no  fed- 
eral, state,  or  loeal  laws  thai  prohibit  you 
from  receiving  the  ammunition.  Once  we 
have  that  on  file,  you'd  never  have  to  do  n 
again  —  dial's  just,  you  know,  for  the  first 
1  line. 

\GENT:  Okay.  So  1  |us|  have  to  write  a  state- 
ment out  and  sign  it,  saying  that  I'm  over 
twenty-one  years  ol  age  and  there's  no  feder- 
al, state,  or  local  laws  prohibiting  me  from — 

ASSISTANT:  Receiving  the  information. 

AGENT:  Ammunition,  you  mean. 

ASSISTANT:  And,  uh,  this  can  be  taxed  to  us. 
Once  we  have  it  on  tile,  we  can  send  some 
stufl  to  you. 

A<  IEN  I :  Okay. 

ASSIS  I  AN  I :  ( .'an  I  gel  y<  >ur  name .' 
A(  iENI :  My  first  name  is  Roger. 
ASSISTANT:  Okay. 

AGENT:  Well,  actually,  that's  |usr  what  they 

(.all  me.  My  real  name  is  Julian. 
ASSISTANT:  Okay. 

AGENT:  You  can  see  why  I  want  to  be  called 
Roger! 

ASSISTANT:  There  you  go.  [Laughter]  Okay. 
♦ 

I  'I  U.ER:  ( ..in  I  help  y<  m  ' 

AGENT:  Yes,  I'm  interested  in  ordering  some 
.50-caliher  BMG  ammo.  I  was  wondering  if 
y< hi  have  any  in  st< >c k . 

I  'I  \l  I  K:  No,  it's  all  sold.  I'm  taking  orders  tor  a 
month  tn  »m  n<  iw. 

A(  .1  \  I :  I  may  be  interested  in  s<  >me  ATI. 

l  'I  \LER:  (  )kay. 

AGENT:  Now,  do  you  know  a  lot  about  these 

rounds' 
I  lEAl  ER:  Well,  um,  some. 

\(  il  \'  I :  Do  voi  1  1 1  unk  they'll  go  thr<  nigh  bullet  - 
pr<  )i  it  glass.' 

1  'I  \l  i  K :  Well,  they're  loaded  with  the  bullet 
weight  the  iiiihi  iry  uses  now — 660  or  some- 
thing. 

A(  IENT:  1  h-huh. 

DEALER:  In  the  old  da1  they  used  700  grains  or 
something.  But  now,  lays  they  use  660,  so 


they're  getting  a  little  more  velocity  out  of 
it.  And  I  just  ean't  see  glass  standing  up  to 
that. 

Ai ; H N  1 :  I  low  about  an  armored  limousine? 

DEALER:  You're  using  that  to  test  it? 

Mil: NT:  Well,  you  say  testing—  Yeah.  I'll  be 

testing  against  armored  limousines.  But  it's 

gotta  work. 
I  >EAI  I  R:  Right. 

AGENT:  You  know  ,  I  don't  want  to  have  the 
chance  of  it  not  working. 

DEALER:  Well,  there's  no  way  that  I  can  guaran- 
tee it.  I'm  not  familiar  with  the  glass  they're 
using  nowadays. 

AGENT:  But  you've  never  had  any  complaints 
from  your  customers  about  these  being  mis- 
fires or  anything.'  These  rounds  are  pretty 
g< « id .' 

Dl  \LER:  They'll  bore  through  a  fair  amount  of 

steel. 
At  iENI :  Okay- 

DEALER:  I  don't  know  how  strong  the  glass  is, 
bui  the  amino  will  go  through  a  fair  amount 
ot  steel.  [Laughing]  It'll  go  through  the  whole 
car. 

4.GENT:  Okay.  Would  it  go  through  a  lightly  ar- 

m< 'red  tank,  di  1  y< >u  think .' 
I  il  M  ER:  It  won't  go  through  any  modern  rank, 

because  we  have  too  much  armor  on  them 

n<  iw. 
A(  .ini:  Uh-huh. 

DEALER:  But  it  would  probably  go  through  two 
and  a  halt  or  three  inches  ot  mild  steel. 

AGENT:  Oh.  An  armored  limousine  definitely 
doesn't  have  that  much  on  it. 

DEALER:  That's  what  I'm  saying.  1  think  a  .50 
would  go  all  the  way  through  it. 

AGENT:  Okay.  And  then,  it  I  theoretically 
wanted  to  use  these  rounds  to  take  down  an 
aircraft  —  say,  a  helicopter,  or  something 
like  that  —  1  should  be  able  to  do  that, 
shouldn't  I.' 

DEALER:  Yeah,  they're  not  armored.  It'll  go 

through  any  light  srutf  like  that. 
AGENT:  Good.  You  know,  I'm  very  happy  to  see 

1 1 1.11  we'll  be  able  io  do  business.  I  lere  ( m  the 

Hast  Coast,  when  you  go  to  buy  ammunition, 

they  ask  a  lot  ot  questions. 
I  lEALER:  Oh. 

AGENT:  And  1  don't  like  people  asking  me 
questions  about  win  I  want  this  ammuni- 
tion. 

DEALER:  Well,  see,  out  here  they  use  it  for 
hunting. 

AGENT:  Uh-huh.  Well,  you  could  say  I'm  going 
to  be  using  this  lor  hunting  also.  But  just 
hunting  of  a  different  kind. 

1  lEALER:  [Laughing]  As  long  as  it's  nothing  illegal. 

AGENT:  Well,  I  wouldn't  consider  it  illegal. 

I  lEALER:  All  right. 
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They're  among  the  greatest  minds  the  modern 
world  has  ever  known — now  you  can  study 
them  with  a  great  teachei\..on  tape 

If  you  believe  that  life  should  be  a  quest  for  values,  reasons,  and  purpose — filled 
with  passion  and  governed  by  individual  responsibility — then  yours  is  the  sort  of 
mind  to  which  the  existentialist  philosophers  were  speaking 

M 


ore  than  a  half-century  after  it 
burst  upon  the  intellectual 
.scene — coming  in  the  wake  of 
turbulent  decades  marked  by  global  war, 
massive  ideological  violence,  and  the 
birth  of  nuclear  weapons — Existentialism 
has  continued  to  exert  a  profound  attrac- 
tion for  individuals  driven  to  reexamine 
life's  most  fundamental  questions  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  morality,  and  per- 
sonal freedom. 

What  is  life'  What  is  my  place  in  it' 
What  choices  does  this  obligate  me  to 
m  ike? 

If  you've  ever  longed  to  enrich 
your  own  understanding  of  this 
unique  philosophical  movement  and 
the  visionary  thinkers  it  brought 
together  to  ponder  these  questions, 
vou  now  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
so  when   you   order   No   Ext  rsi  s: 

Existentialism  and  the  MtANiNt, 

OF  Lift — in  your  choice  of  audio-  or 
videotape — at  a  significant  savings. 

This  special  offer  is  being  made 
to  introduce  you  to  The  Teaching 
Company,  the  renowned  educational 
enterprise  that  puts  America's  best 
college  teachers  on  tape,  so  that  any- 
one who  shares  your  own  joy  of 
learning  and  intellectual  growth  can 
enjoy  these  extraordinarily  gifted 
teachers  wherever  and  whenever  thev 
choose. 

Learning  at  Your  Fingertips 

You  can  learn  at  home,  on  the  high- 
way, or  even  while  you  exercise,  revisiting 
the  subjects  you  loved  best  at  school  or 
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taking  on  the  new  ones  lor  which  you 
never  before  had  the  time,  but  which  you 
always  yearned  to  know  more  about. 

In  these  1  (>  detailed  and  confidently 
presented  lectures,  you'll  learn  about 
Existentialism  in  context  — tracing  its 
mots  back  to  us  19th  century  forbears, 
seeing  the  impact  its  reexamination  of 
fundamental  questions  had  on  contem- 
porary thought,  and  understanding  how 
this  profoundly  original  wax  of  fathom- 
ing lite  is  still  influencing  the  most 
important  thinkers  of  today. 

Under  the  guidance  of  one  of  philoso- 
phy's mosi  highly  regarded  teachers, 
you  11  explore  the  religious  existentialism 
of  Kierkegaard. ..the  warrior  rhetoric  and 
often-shocking  claims  about  religion  and 
morality  of  Nietzsche. ..the  bold  and  pro- 
found approach  of  Camus. ..the  radical 
and  uncompromising  notion  of  freedom 
championed  by  Sartre. ..and  main  others. 
And  you  II  see  how  the  great  questions  of 
Existentialism  allowed  room  for  different 
routes  to  the  truth,  so  that  this  same  grand 
arena  of  intellect  could  admit — and  even 
welcome-  these  seemingly  disparate  voic- 
es. 

No  Excuses:  Existentialism  and  the 
Meaning  of  Eife  is  offered  with  the  same 
unconditional  guarantee  of  satisfaction  as 
all  ol  I  he  leaching  Company's  courses, 
and  with  the  same  goal:  to  provide  yon 
with  teaching  that  engages  your  mind 

I  housands  of  customers  w  ho  share 
your  lo\  e  of  learning  and  serious  thought 
have  already  discovered   the  degree  of 


commitment  we  bring  to  ilns  education- 
al goal,  and  so  can  you.  Please  order  this 
outstanding  course  today. 


Shop  securly  on-line  at 
www.teachco.com 
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"Excellent  course  anil  professor,  t  his 
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ROBERT  SOLOMON,  Ph.D.,  is  the 
Quincy  Lee  Centennial  Professoi  ol  Philosophy 
at  the  University  <>l  lex. is,  where  he  has  taught 
since  I  ^1.  A  recipient  ol  both  the  Standard 
Oil  Outstanding  reaching  Award  and  the 
Presidents  Associates  reaching  Award,  he  is  the 
author  of  more  than  a  dozen  honks  in  philoso- 
phy and  psychology,  including  About  lure 
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[Memoir] 

IN  THE  WOODS 


From  an  essay  by  Leslie  Rubinkowski ,  in  the  Fall 
2000  issue  nj  Creative  Nonfiction  Rubinkowski 
teaches  writing  at  West  Virginia  (  niversity  and 
l  toucher  (.  'allege. 


ne  day  my  grandfather  saw  the  naked 
woman  began  .it  dawn.  1  le  and  his  brother  Louie 
had  parked  the  Chevy  pickup  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods  and  stepped  down  between  the  tree--,  car- 
rum:  then  titles.  W  hen  tbev  lost  sight  of  the 
road  they  parted,  Louie  disappearing  deep.  My 
grandfather  found  a  stump,  s,n  down,  and  waited. 

Hours  passed  with  no  si*_;n  of  deer  or  any 
other  living  thing.  The  middle  of  the  day 
came,  hut  among  the  trees  it  was  dark  and  snll. 

Then  my  grandfather  heard  a  sound,  a  shuf- 
fling in  the  leaves.  He  looked  up. 


"Louie,"  he  said,  "is  that  you?" 

It  was  not.  It  was  a  woman,  and  she  was 
standing  before  him,  naked.  She  was  young  and 
very  pretty  and  shivering  in  the  cold.  My 
grandfather  stared  at  the  woman.  She  hugged 
herself,  made  some  small  joke.  She  offered  no 
excuse  for  her  nakedness,  and  it  did  nor  occur 
to  my  grandfather  that  she  needed  one.  She 
smiled  at  him,  and  the  woods  fell  silent  again. 

After  a  long  tune  my  grandfather  stood,  -still 
cradling  the  rifle  in  his  arms.  Then  he  turned 
and  leaned  the  gun  against  the  stump.  He  slid  oft 
hi-  jacket  and  held  it  up  tor  the  woman  to  see. 

"1  lere,"  he  said. 

"I'll  bring  it  back  to  you,  1  promise,"  she  said. 

"No,"  he  said.  "It's  okay.  1  got 

Mlong  johns." 
v  grandfather  turns  to  look  at  me.  It  is 
not  deer  season  anymore  but  a  night  in  July, 
maybe  August.  We  sir  on  his  back  porch.  I  am 
fourteen.  1  know  mv  grandfather  wants  to  see 
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what  I  .uii  thinking,  so  I  lowei  my  eyes  and 
stare  at  my  hare  feet.  Wink1  he  talked  the  sun 
slumped  below  the  trees  |iist  behind  the  beagle 
pens  ;ii  the  hack  ol  the  yard.  The  skv  is  purple 
turning  over  to  blue.  In  the  kitchen  behind  us 
my  grandmother  says,  "Oh  ( !od."  Neither  oi  us 
moves.  1  scuff  my  toes  on  the  fake  grass  carpet. 
1  study  my  feet.  They  .ire  huge  tor  ,i  kid  my  sue. 
1  le  km  iws  he  has  me. 

This  is  ,i  true  story.  I  spent  my  childhood  lis- 
tening  to  my  grandfather  lie.  That  is  what 
made  me  the  kind  oi  person  who  asks  too  main 
questions,  bike:  Then  what.' 

bike:  Did  you  ever  get  that  jacket  hack? 

bike:  I  lave  you  ever  wanted  to  know  the 
truth  about  something  so  much  you 

Smade  it  up.' 
ome  taets  about  m\  grandfather: 
lie  was  born  on  September  10,  1910,  in 
Phillips,  Pennsylvania,  to  Hungarian  immi- 
grants, the  second  child  of  six.  I  le  dropped  out 
of  school  in  the  sixth  grade  and  went  to  work 
in  the  coal  mines  after  his  father  du  d.  I  le  be- 
gan smoking  around  the  same  tune — unhltered 
Chesterfields,  lie  met  my  grandmother  at  a 
dance.  The  first  time  he  saw  her  she  was  sitting 
at  the  edge  ol  a  dance  floor  on  a  wooden  fold- 
ing chair,  wearing  a  w  hite  lace  dress. 

They  married  on  Juh  5 1  ,  1931.  7  hcv  had 
three  children— my  mother,  who  was  the 
youngest,  and  two  sons.  My  grandlathei  was  ,i 
mechanic  in  the  mines,  and  he  settled  his  fami- 
ly into  a  company  house  in  a  neighborhood  ol 
other  miners  and  their  families  in  what  people 
called  a  coal  patch.  Sometimes  he  drank. 
Sometimes  he  drank  too  much.  On  one  ol 
those  nights  my  grandmother  threw  a  bottle  ol 
ketchup  at  bun,  and  when  in\  mother  and  her 
brothers  saw  the  spatters  on  the  wall  they 
thought  she  had  finally  killed  him  In  1941  a 
mine  ceiling  collapsed  on  him;  a  sheet  ol  slate 
shaved  oil  his  lace,  and  the  crush  ol  rock  nearly 
killed  him.  They  rebuilt  his  face,  but  he  was 
different.  After  the  accident  he  got  softer, 
stopped  drinking.  I  le  started  telling  stories. 

I  le  had  his  teeth  pulled  around  I  945  hut  hat- 
ed the  way  his  false  ser  felt  so  he  went  around 
toothless.  He  wore  his  teeth  only  tor  special  oc- 
casions, hke  weddings  and  funerals.  At  those 
times  he  disappeared  into  his  room  and 
emerged  wearing  a  blue  sun,  white  shut,  black 
shoes,  lie  lingered  outside  his  door,  studying 
the  plastic  runner  in  the  hall,  and  when  his  eyes 
darted  up  his  smile  shone  like  a  hurst  ol  flash- 
bulb, an  unexpected  slice  of  moon,  and  from 
the  living  room  everyone  already  dressed  an. I 
waiting  would  smile  hack  and  sav  how  nice  he 
looked.,  and  he  would  open  his  mouth  a  little 
more  and  his  eves  would,  get  shiny  behind  his 


glasses,  and  he  would  studv  the  runnel  igain, 
and  although  I  am  not  a  Juki  anyim  nv  I  still 
ask  myself:  What  wrong  could  ever  live  in  L 
man  bashful  about  having  teeth.' 

I  le  lied  to  me  every  lime  I  saw  him  >  ikc  a 
week,  minimum.  Most  Saturday  nights  mv  j  a 
ents  would  drop  us  oil  with  my  grandparents 
and  go  dancing;  we  would  sleep  ov  er,  and  they 
would  pick  us  up  in  i  he  morn  lie.;  after  mv 
grandmother  had  served  us  a  breakfast  ol  pan- 
cakes and  hoi  dogs  smothered  in  homemade 
syrup  that  tasted  suspiciously  like  whiskey.  1  re- 
member those  Saturday  nights  as  an  improbable 
cocktail  ol  Lawrence  \X  elk  hours  and  marathon 
story  sessions.  Sometimes  mv  grandmother 
would  corner  me  and  explain  the  recipe  tot  a 
kind  ol  soup  she'  made  thai  had  an  omelette 
filiating  on  top,  or  confide  her  dream  i  >l  bee om- 
ing  an  accountant,  squashed  when  he  r  mother 
made  her  unit  school  in  the  eighth  grade  to 
clean  houses.  My  grandmother  never  lost  the 
sense'  that  she  was  destined  lor  belter,  and  she 
w  as  always  t  rying  something  artistic.  While  sup- 
per cooked  one  afternoon,  she  spray-painted 
every  surface  in  the  living  room  gold.  We  all 
had  to  agree  that  it  looked  pretty  amazing. 

but  most  nights  when  I  tried  to  slink  across 
the  side  yard  into  the  house,  mv  grandlathei 
would  catch  me.  "I  lev  ,  farmer,"  he  w  ould 
In iller.  "(  i itne  here.  I  gotta  tell  v on  somethin'." 

Sometimes  I  would  he  paddling  across  the 
living  room  with  a  plate  lull  ol  nut  rolls  and  a 
head  lull  o|  adolescent  dnco  misery,  and  he 
would  sav  something  like,  "Roy,  I'll  bet  Ma:e- 
roski  was  cold,"  which  was  mv  signal  to  sit 
ek  mil  and  start  listening. 

Some  stories  were  set  in  the  mines  where  he 
worked,  tales  o|  horrible  accidents  mv< >l\  ing 
heavy  machinery  and  rats  as  big  as  lunchpails. 

A  tew  look  place  in  his  childhood,  like  the  one 
about  CJeorge  Washington,  a  kid  in  second 
grade  who  was  so  stupid  my  grandfather  sold 
him  his  own  shoes.  But  most  of  mv  grandfa- 
ther's stones  unfolded  in  the  woods. 

Most  people  went  into  the  woods  and  got 
lost.  Mv  grandfather  found  things,  e  ''nee  he  saw 
a  laughing  inonkev  in  a  tree.  Once  he  stumbled 
upon  a  tmckload  ol  shib  tens.  Once,  when  he- 
was  a  boy,  he  found  something  in  the  woods, 
and  he  didn't  know  what  the  hell  it  was.  It 
bristled  with  e|inlb  just  like  a  porcupine,  but 
the  c|mlh  were  more  like  fur.  It  had  a  bill  like  a 
duck  and  beady  black  eves. 

bike  a  platypus.'  I  asked.  I  was  prohahlv, 
t  w  eh  c. 

He  looked  at  me  as  it  to  say:  Shut  up.  "We 
put  it  in  a  bucket  and  filled  it  lull  ol  water,"  he 
s.ud.  "We  called  the  game  warden  lie  came 
over  and  looked  at  the  flung.  '1  don't  know  what 
the  hell  that  is,'  he  said.  I  le  took  the  but  ket  and 
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HOW  IT'S  DONE 


doubts  when  thev  reported  to  me  thai  he 
was  interested  ;n  1 1  it-  plate  numbers.  So  1 
told  them  to  wait.  I  will  return  once  the 
complain)  iv  in  place.  Then  I  will  take  care 

KU<  I  IMA:  Well,  they're  throwing  such  dirt  into 
Russia  through  tlie  Internet.  You  know,  into 


[Encomium] 

LESSONS  OF  THE 
REVOLUTION 


From  a  book  on  children' a  rights  issued  to  jirsi 
graders  in  Si  Petersburg,  Russia.  The  book  was 
paid  for  by  President  Vladimir  Putin's  I  'riity  Party. 
Translated  from  the  Russia))  by  Marina  Makanova. 

T 

M  his  i-  your  president,  the  man  taking  re- 
sponsibility lor  everything  in  this  country. 
In  Russia. 

Because  he  is  the  president  oi  Russia. 

When  he  was  little  like  you,  he  did  nol  know 
he  would  become  president  and  take  responsi- 
bility for  everything.  Nobody  knew  that.  But 
everyone  on  the  block  knew  that  little  Vovka 
w  as  nor  afraid  oi  anyone  and  would  not  let  any- 
i  me  di  »wn.  His  schi  mite, a  her  knew  that  he  was 
,i  \  ery  gifted  hi  >\ . 

I  lis  judo  coach  knew  that  \  olodya  was  a  true 
tighter  with  a  strong  personality,  thai  he  would 
tight  to  the  end  and  never  play  turncoat. 

No  one  knew  he  would  become  president, 
but  all  the  boys  and  girls  knew  that  Volodya 
Putin  was  a  true  friend  to  be  relied  upon. 

Then  he  grew  up:  he  studied  and  worked  a 
lot;  he  helped  good  men  and  hated  had  one-. 

I  le  is  -till  unafraid  of  anyone  or  anything.  1  le 
flies  a  tighter  plane,  -kt-  down  mountain--,  and 
goes  where  there  is  lighting  to  end  the  wars. 

And  all  the  other  presidents  ot  different 
countries  meet  with  him  and  hold  him  in  high 
esteem.  This  is  shown  on  TV  and  covered  in 
newspapers. 

Then  he  goi  very  main  friends — the  whole 
ot  Russia — and  they  elected  him  president. 

Now  everyone  .ays,  "Russia,  Putin,  Unity." 

It  a  great  country,  and  everyone  says  that 
everything  will  turn  i  ut  well. 

Vladimir  Vladimirox  kh  Putin. 

lie  is  our  president  oi  Russia;  he  is  your 
president! 


the  Interiiei  through  Russia.  Is  that  clear.' 
KRAVi  HENKO:  I'm  not  letting  Gongadze  out. 
I've  put  armed  surveillance  there.  1  want  to 
make  a  study  oi  his  contacts.  What  it  all 
adds  up  t< ». 

KUCHMA:  And  does  Gongadze  have  a  team' 
They  named  some  surnames  there — These 
are  the  ones  who  are  scribbling  this  dirt. 
There  are  three  ot  them. 

KRAVl  HENKO:  We  have  them.  We  have  them 
all.  But  I  want  to  starr  with  him,  because  1 
want  to  see  how  the  general  prosecutor  will 
react. 

KU<  HMA:  What  connection  does  the  general 

prosecutor  have  to  Gongadze? 
KRAVCHENKO:  Well,  there's  his  complaint.  This 

is  <  ifficial. 

Kl  i  HMA:  And  why  does  every  shit  have  to 
write  to  the  general  prosecutor's  office? 

KRAVCHENKO:  It  depends  on  who's  got  the 
money  and  w  ho  pays —  [Laughing]  I  w  ish  you 
all  the  best. 

♦ 

KRAVf  HENKO:  Well,  Leonid  Danylovych, 
there's  news. 

Kl  K  I  IMA:  Gongadze,  or  what .' 

k'RAVi  HENKO:  Exactly.  Today  we  found  some- 
thing out.  We're  following  him.  1  want  to 
pop  him.  1  want  to  pop  him  straight  and  sim- 
ple. I'll  throw  in  a  prostitute  as  bait — the 
\  er\  best  there  is.  He  won't  get  away.  Every- 
thing is  working  out.  We'll  be  able  to  deal 
w  uh  c  Jongadze  soon. 

♦ 

KU<  HMA  [On  the  phone  with  Leonid  Derkach, 
head  oj  the  Stale  Security  Service]:  Listen,  they 
just  showed  me  these  newspapers  that  are 
being  published.  Hryhory  Omelchenko  is 
continuing  to  publish  a  paper  in  Kre- 
menchuk. 

[Pause] 

Well,  what,  are  you  bullshitting  me?  I'm 
telling  you,  September  15  he  published  a 
newspaper.  And  Svoboda  is  still  being  pub- 
lished. Well,  there  are  such  insulting  carica- 
tures there. 
[Pause] 

So  then  you  invite  Yulia  [Tymoshenko, 
deputy  prime  minister].  Fuck  your  mother, 
you  un  ite  Yulia  and  ask:  "Hear  one,  what 
the  tuck  are  you  doing.'  Do  you  want  us  to 
destroy  you  completely.'"  And  say:  "Why  are 
you  financing  Omelchenko?"  Don't  you 
know  how  to  do  your  job?  How  it's  done  all 
oxer  the  world.'  They  aren't  one  fucking  bit 
afraid  of  you.  Fuck  your  mother,  what's  with 
you.' 

I  am  the  one  who  appointed  you.  So  that's 
why.  Get  going. 
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[Essay] 

OF  LARGER 
DARKNESS 


From  Grammars  ol  Creation,  by  George  Steiner, 
in  be  published  next  month  by  the  Yale  I  diversity 
Press. 

w 

T  Ye  nave  no  more  beginnings.  Incipit,  that 

proud  Larin  word  signaling  the  start,  survives 
in  our  dusty  "inception."  The  medieval  scribe 
marks  the  opening  line,  the  new  chapter,  w  ith 
an  illuminated  capital.  In  it-  golden  or  carmine 
vortex  the  illuminator  oi  manuscripts  sets 
heraldic  beasts,  dragons  .it  morning,  singers 
and  prophets.  The  initial,  where  this  term  sig- 
nifies beginning  and  primacy,  acts  as  .1  fanfare. 
It  declares  Plato's  maxim — by  no  means  self- 
evident — whereby  in  .ill  things  natural  and  hu- 
rt) in  the  origin  1-  the  most  excellent.  Today,  111 
Western  orientations — observe  the  muted 
presence  of  morning  light  in  that  word — the 
reflexes,  turns  of  perception,  are  those  of  after- 
noon, of  twilight. 


There  have  been  prev  ious  senses  of  ending 
and  fascinations  with  sundow  n  in  Western  cul- 
ture. Philosophic  w  itness,  the  arts,  historians  of 
feeling,  report  on  "closing-times  in  rhe  gardens 
of  the  West"  during  the  crises  of  the  Roman  im- 
perial order,  during  the  apocalyptic  tears  at  the 
approach  of  rhe  first  millennium  A.D.,  in  the 
wake  of  the  Black  Heath  and  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  Motions  of  decay,  of  autumn  and  failing 
light,  have  always  attached  to  men  and  women's 
awareness  of  physical  rum,  of  common  mortali- 
ty. Moralists,  even  prior  to  Montaigne,  pointed 
out  that  the  newborn  infant  is  old  enough  to 
die.  There  is  in  the  most  confident  metaphysical 
construct,  in  the  most  affirmative  work  of  arr,  a 
memento  mori,  a  labor,  implicit  or  explicit,  to 
hold  at  bay  the  seepage  of  fatal  time,  of  entropy 
into  each  and  every  living  form.  It  is  from  this 
wrestling  match  that  philosophic  discourse  and 
the  generation  of  arr  derive  their  informing 
stress,  the  unresolved  tautness  of  which  logic 
and  beauty  are  formal  modes.  The  cry  "the  great 
god  Pan  is  dead"  haunts  even  those  societies 
with  which  we  associate,  perhaps  too  conven- 
tionally, the  gusto  of  optimism. 

Nevertheless,  there  is,  1  think,  in  the  climate 
of  spirit  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century,  a 


core-tiredness.  The  inward  chronometry,  the 
contracts  with  time  thai  so  largely  determine 
our  consciousness,  poinl  to  late  afternoon  in 
ways  thai  are  ontological  this  is  to  ol  the 
essence,  ol  the  lahric  nl  being.  We  are,  or  feel 
ourselves  in  he,  latecomers.  Fnc  shadows 
lengthen.  We  seem  to  hend  earthward  and  to- 
ward the  night  as  do  heliotropic  plants. 

Inhumanity  in  so  far  as  we  have  historical  e\ 
idence,  perennial,  rhere  have  heen  no  Utopias, 
no  communities  ol  justice  01  forgiveness,  l  )ur 
currenl  alarms  ;ii  the  violence  in  oui  streets, 
.it  the  (amines  in  the  so-called  I  hird  World,  al 
regressions  into  barbaric  ethnic  conflicts,  al  the 
possibility  i 'I  pandemic  disease  —must  he  seen 
against  the  hackdrop  ol  a  c|ititc  exceptional  mo- 
ment. Roughly  from  the  time  ol  Waterloo  in 
that  nt  the  massacres  on  the  Western  From  in 
1 c)  1  S  - 1  (i,  the  In  H  i  ipean  h<  mrgei  >isie  experienced 
;i  privileged  season,  an  armistice  with  history. 
Underwritten  h\  the  exploitation  ol  iiidustrial 
labor  ,ii  home  and  colonial  rule  abroad,  Euro- 
peans knew  ,i  century  ol  progress,  ol  liheral  dis- 
pensations, ol  reasonable  hope.  Ii  is  in  the  after- 
glow, no  doubt  idealized,  of  this  exceptional 
calendar—  note  the  constant  comparison  ol  the 
years  prior  to  August  1914  to  a  "long  sum- 
mer"— that  we  sutler  i  mi  present  discomforts. 

We  have  nol  yet  begun  to  gauge  the  damage 
in  man — .is  ;i  species,  .is  one  entitling  himself 
sapiens— inflicted  h\  events  since  I°I4.  We  do 
not  yet  begin  to  grasp  the  coexistence  in  time 
and  m  space,  ,i  coexistence  sharpened  h\  the 
iinmedi.KN  nl  graphic  ,ind  veihal  present, il  mil 
in  the  global  inas^  media,  ol  Western  super- 
fluity, and  the  starvation,  the  destitution,  the 
infant  mortality,  which  now  batten  on  some 
three  tilths  ol  mankind.  There  is  ,i  Jynamk  ol 
clear-sighted  lunacy  in  our  waste  ol  what  is  left 
of  natural  resources,  ol  fauna  and  flora.  The 
south  col  ol  Everest  is  ,i  garbage  dump.  Forty 
years  after  Auschwitz,  the  Khmei  Rouge  bury 
ali\'e  ,in  estimated  hundred  thousand  innocent 
human  beings.  The  resi  of  the  world,  lulls  ap- 
prised of  the  fact,  dues  nothing.  New  weapons 
soon  start  (lowing  from  our  factories  to  the 
killiiiL;  fields.  To  repeat:  violence,  oppression, 
economic  enslavement,  and  social  irrationality 
have  been  endemic  in  history,  whether  tribal 
or  metropolitan.  Bui  this  century  has  given  de- 
spair ,i  new  warrant.  Ii  h.is  raised  the  distinct 
possibility  of  a  reversal  of  evolution,  of  a  sys- 
tematic turnabout  toward  hestialization.  Ii  is 
this  that  in, ikes  K, ilk. i  s  Mettimor- 
/>/imi\  the  ke\  table  of  modernity. 


rience,  the  nerve  structure  ol  c  odh  iousness 
when  it  communicates  with  itsell  and  with  oth 
ers.  1  intuit  (these  are,  ol  course,  almost  wholly 
conjectural  domains)  thai  the  Inline  ten^e 
came  relatively  late  into  human  speech,  h  may 
have  develi  »ped  as  late  as  the  end  ol  1 1  u  lasi  ice 
age,  together  with  the  "futurities"  entailed  by 
food  storage,  by  the  making  and  preservation  ol 
tools  beyond  immediate  need,  and  by  the  ven 
gradual  discovery  ol  animal  breeding  and  agri 
culture.  In  some  "meta-"  or  pre-linguistic  regis- 
ter, animals  would  appear  to  know  present ness 
and,  one  supposes,  ,i  measure  ol  remembrance. 
I  he  Inline  tense,  the  ability  to  discuss  possible 
events  i in  the  day  after  line's  funeral  or  in  space 
,i  million  \e,ns  hence,  looks  to  he  specific  to 
Hi  mm  sapiens.  As  does  the  use  of  the  subjunc- 
tive and  nt  countertactual  modes  that  are  them- 
selves kindred,  as  h  were,  to  future  u-nses.  It  is 
only  man,  so  far  as  we  can  conceive,  who  has 
the  means  ol  altering  his  world  by  resort  to  "if" 
clauses,  who  can  generate  clauses  suL||  as:  "ll 
(  aesar  had  not  g< >ne  to  the  <  apin  'I  that  day  "  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  fantastic,  formally  incom- 
mensurable "grammatology"  ol  verb  futures,  ol 
subjunctives  and  optatives,  proved  indispens 
able  to  the  survival,  to  the  evolution,  ol  the 
"language  animal,"  confronted,  as  we  were  and 
are,  by  the  scandal,  by  the  incomprehensibility 
nl  individual  death,  1  here  is  a  sense  in  which 
every  human  use  of  the  future  tense  ol  the  verb 
"to  be"  is  a  negation,  however  limited,  ol  mor- 
tality. Even  as  every  use  ol  an  "if"  sentence  tells 
of  a  refusal  ol  the  brute  inevitability,  ol  the 
despotism  ol  the  fact.  "Shall,"  "will,"  and  "it," 
circling  in  intricate  fields  of  semantic  force 
around  a  hidden  centei  or  nucleus  ol  potent iali 
l\ ,  are  the  passwi  >rds  to  In  ipe. 

I  lope  and  fear  are  supreme  fictions  einpow 
ered  by  syntax.  The\  are  as  indivisible  from 
each  other  as  they  are  from  grammar.  I  lope  en- 
closes a  fear  of  untultillment.  Feai  has  in  it  a 
mustard  seed  ol  hope,  the  intimation  ol  over- 
c  i  miing.  1 1  is  the  status  ol  hope  today 


() 


thai  is  nn  iblein.it  k 


hat  I  want  to  consider  briefly  i-  the  im- 
pact ol  this  darkened  condition  on  grammar 
where  I  take  grammar  to  mean  the  articulate 
organization  of  perception,  reflection,  and  expe- 


ut  ill  Mosaic  and  prophetic  |udaism  grew 
two  major  branches  or  "heresies  "  khe  first  is 
Christianity,  with  lis  promise  of  (  iod's  kingdom 
tn  ciiine,  ol  reparation  lor  unjust  suffering,  ol  a 
Last  Judgment  and  an  eternity  ol  love  through 
the  Son.  The  future  tense  of  the  verb  inhabits 
nearly  every  saying  ol  |esus\  lie  is,  for  his  fol- 
lowers, hope  made  flesh.  1  he  second  branch, 
again  lewish  in  its  theoreticians  and  early  pr<  ipi  >- 
nents,  is  Utopian  socialism  and,  most  signally, 
Marxism.  1 1  ere  the  claims  on  transcendence  are 
made  immanent,  the  kingdom  ol  justice  and 
equality,  of  peaee  and  prosperity,  ts  proclaimed 
to  be  ol  this  world.  With  the  voice  ol  Amos,  so- 


cialist  idealism  and  Marxist-Leninist  commu- 
nism cry  anathema  on  selfish  wealth,  on  social 
oppression,  on  the  crippling  of  countless  com- 
mon lives  by  insensate  greed.  The  desert  march- 
es on  the  city.  After  the  bitter  struggle  (after 
Golgotha)  comes  "the  exchange  of  love  tor  love, 
of  justice  d  >r  justice." 


IPoc.nl 

YOU  FIND  YOU 
CAN  LEAVE  IT  ALL 


By  Les  Murray,  from  Conscious  and  Verbal,  to 
be  published  next  fall  by  Farrar,  Straus  and 
( Jin  nix. 

Like  ,i  charging  man,  hit 

and  settling  face  down  in  the  ringing, 

hi-  cause  and  panic  obsolete, 

you  find  you  can  leave  it  all: 

your  loved  people,  pain,  achievement 

dwindling  upstream  of  this  raft-fall, 

back  with  the  dishes  that  translated 
beasts  and  croplands  into  the  ongoing 
self  portrait  your  genes  had  mandated. 

Ribbed  fluorescent  glare-panels  flow 
over  you  down  urgent  corridors, 
dismissing  midday  outside.  Slow, 

they'd  resemble  wet  spade-widths  in  .1  pit; 

you've  left  grief  behind  you,  for  others; 

your  funeral:  who'll  know  you'd  re-planned  it.' 

C !( >d,  at  the  end  < >f  pn  >se, 
somehow  be  our  poem — 
When  forebrainv,  consciousness  goes 

wordless  selves  it'd  barely  met, 
inertias  of  rhythm,  the  life  habit 
continue  the  battle  for  you. 

It  en< >ugh  of  th< ise  hold 

you  may  wake  up  in  this  world, 

ache-boned,  tear-sponged,  dripped  into: 

hi  you  know  your  name?  "Yes"  won't  do. 
IO  Before  again,  with  shadow.  No  tunnels. 
Yi  in  ire  a  1 1  uiik  i  if  prickling  cells. 

It '-  the  evening  of  some  day.  But  it's  also 
afterlife  In  mi  here  on,  by  that  consent 
you  found  in  \<  m,  to  going  where  y<  hi  went. 


The  twentieth  century  has  put  in  doubt  the 
theological,  the  philosophical,  and  the  politi- 
cal-material insurance  tor  hope.  It  queries  the 
rationale  and  credibility  of  future  tenses.  It 
make--  understandable  Kafka's  statement  that 
"there  is  abundance  of  hope,  hut  none  tor  us." 

It  i-  not  the  cant  phrase  "the  death  of  God," 
which  predated  Nietzsche  and  to  which  1  am 
unable  to  assign  any  arguable  meaning,  that  is 
pertinent.  The  determinant  of  our  current  situa- 
tion I-  more  embracing.  I  would  call  it  "the 
eclipse  of  the  messianic."  In  Western  religions, 
the  messianic,  whether  personalized  or 
metaphoric,  has  signified  renov  ation,  the  end  of 
historical  temporality,  and  the  coming  in  glory 
of  an  afterworld.  Over  and  again,  the  future 
tense  of  hope  has  sought  to  date  this  event  (the 
year  1000  or  1666  or,  among  present-day  chilias- 
tte  sects,  the  turn  of  our  millennium).  In  a  literal 
sense,  hope  has  sprung  eternal.  Western  faiths 
are  redemption  narrative-.  But  the  messianic  is 
no  less  instrumental  in  secular  programs.  For  an- 
archist and  Marxist  imaginings  of  the  future,  it 
will  be  represented  by  the  "withering  away  of 
the  state."  Behind  this  figure  lies  Kant's  argu- 
ment on  universal  peace  and  the  Hegelian  thesis 
ot  an  end  to  history.  In  a  paradoxical  regard,  the 
messianic  can  be  independent  of  any  postulate 
of  God:  it  stands  for  man'-  access  to  perfectibili- 
ty, to  a  higher  and,  presumably,  enduring  condi- 
tion of  reason  and  of  justice. 

Future  tenses  are  an  idiom  of  the  messianic. 
Take  away  energizing  anticipation,  the  lumi- 
nous imperative  of  waiting,  and  these  tenses 
will  be  end-stopped.  "Life  expectancy"  1-, 
then,  no  longer  .1  messianic-utopian  projection 
but  an  actuarial  statistic.  Such  pressures  on  the 
incipience  of  meaning  and  communication  in 
the  individual  and  collective  subconscious,  on 
the  mean-  of  articulate  speech,  are  gradual. 
Figure-  of  daily  discourse,  totally  devoid  of 
concrete  truth — "sunrise,"  for  example — will 
persist  like  dome-tic  ghosts.  Except  with  mas- 
ter- of  poetry  and  of  speculative  thought,  lan- 
guage t-  conservative  and  opaque  to  nascent 
intuition-  (hence  the  need  for  mathematical 
and  logically  formal  codes  in  the  swiftly  mov  - 
ing sciences).  But  just  as  the  almost  impercep- 
tible tectonic  movement-  in  the  deeps  of  the 
earth  -ever  and  reshape  continent-,  so  the 
force-  emanating  from  the  eclipse  of  the  mes- 
sianic w  ill  find  manifest  expression.  Grammars 
of  nihilism  flicker  on  the  horizon.  Emily  Dick- 
inson  put  it  succinctly.  Unless  I  misread, 
our-  are  "Those  Evenings  of  the 

\Y  Brain." 
aledictions  look  backward.  In  our  age  of 
transition  to  new  mapping-,  to  new  ways  of 
telling  the  story,  the  natural  and  the  "human" 
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sciences  preseni  .1  spiraling  motion,  h  is  thai  ol 
which  Nietzsche's  "eternal  return"  and  Yeats's 
"great  gyres"  are  images.  Knowledge  proceeds 
forward  technically,  in  lis  methods,  in  the 
ground  11  covers.  Bui  11  seeks  out  origins.  Ii 
would  identify  and  grasp  the  source.  In  this 
movement  toward  "primacy,"  different  sci- 
ences,  different  bodies  oi  systematk  inquiry, 
draw  strikingly  close  to  one  another. 

Cosmology  and  astrophysics  .ire  proposing 
models  of  the  birth  nt  our  universe  w  ith  .1 
scenic  sweep  and  speculative  flight  that  are  far 
closer  to  ancient  or  "primitive"  creation  null  is 
tli. m  they  .ire  to  mechanistic  positivism.  Just 
now,  the  hypothesis  of  "continuous  creation," 
of  the  provenance  of  mutter  out  of  interstellar 
"dark  matter"  or  nothingness,  is  out  of  favor. 
Some  kind  of  "big  bang"  is  thought  to  have 
detonated  our  cosmos  around  15  billion  years 
ago.  Background  radiation  and  the  com- 
paction of  "lumps"  in  new  galaxies  are  held  to 
be  spoors  of  this  ma/xt.  In  .1  sovereign  paradox, 
the  farther  the  horizon  of  radio  astronomy,  of 
the  observation  of  nebulae  .it  the  "edge  of  the 
universe,"  the  deeper  our  descent  into  the 
temporal  abyss,  into  the  primordial  past  in 
which  expansion  began.  The  crux  is  indeed 
the  concept  of  .1  beginning.  Our  current  magi 
tell  us  that  it  is,  since  sc'nsu,  absurd,  without 
meaning,  to  ask  what  was  before  the  initial 
nanoseconds  of  the  "bang."  There  was  noth- 
ing. Nothingness  excludes  temporality.  Tune 
and  the  coming  into  being  of  being  are  quin 
(essentially  one  (exactly  as  St.  Augustine 
taught).  The  present  of  the  verb  "to  be,"  the 
first  "is,"  creates  and  is  created  b\  the  fact  of 
existence.  Although  the  conditions  of 
"strangeness"  and  "singularity" — terms  thai 
reach  as  probingly  into  metaphysics  or  poetics 
as  they  do  into  the  physics  of  cosmology — dur- 
ing the  initial  particle  of  time  may  still  escape 
our  computations,  late-twentieth-century  sci- 
ence is  now  "within  three  seconds"  of  the  st.in 
of  the  universe.  The  creation  story  e.in  be  told 
as  never  before. 

In  this  story,  the  evolution  of  organic  life 
comes  late.  Here  also  the  energies  of  insight 
press  on  origination.  The  question  .is  to  the  ori- 
gin and  evolution  of  self-replicating  molecular 
structures  occupies  paleontology,  biochemistry, 
physical  chemistry,  and  genetics.  Lite-forms 
more  and  more  rudimentary,  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  threshold  of  the  inorganic,  .ire  bein^  dis- 
covered or  modeled.  The  study  of  DNA  (where 
the  double  helix  is  itself  an  icon  of  the  spiraling 
pattern  in  today's  sciences  and  systems  of  sensi- 
bility) leads  back  to  the  inception  of  ordered  vi- 
tality, of  the  encoding  of  developmental  possi- 
bilities. This  "re-duction,"  or  leading  backward, 
has  brought  with  it  the  likelihood  that  genetic 


material,  capable  ol  self-reproduction,  will  !■< 
created  in  the  laboratory.  The  Adamu  act  and 
1  he  making  1  >f  the  g<  Tin  are  rat  i<  >nal 
^-■-^      l\  1. 1  mceivable. 
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he  quest  for  point  zero  in  astrophysics  loi 
the  ultimate  foundation  of  organic  lite  in  mol 
ecular  biology,  has  jts  counterpart  in  the  in 
vestigations  ol  the  human  psyche.  In  progres 
sive  interplay,  neurophysiology,  genetics, 
neurochemistry,  the  stud}  of  artificial  intelli- 
gence and  psychology,  analytic  and  cIiiik.iI, 
are  edging  toward  the  earliest  sediments  ol 
menial  being.  The  subconscious,  even,  con- 
ceivably, the  outlying  regions  ot  the  uncon- 
scious— of  that  hist  long  night  in  us — are  be- 
ing drawn  toward  observation.  Tins  rising  out 
ot  chaos  is  mimed  perfectly  in  the  celebrated 
initial  chord  ol  Wagner's  Ring,  whose  reso- 
nance, simultaneously  radiant  and  ominous, 
poses  the  question:  As  we  comb  the  deeps, 
w  hat  monsters  are  we  trawling.' 

Arrestingly,  as  on  a  spiral  staircase,  descent 
into  the  past  and  the  ascent  ol  knowledge  meet 
m  ambiguous  intimacy.  Archaic  religious- 
mythological  figurations  re-emerge,  barely  con- 
cealed. Marx's  1  844  manuscripts  inte  r  some 
catastrophic  event  in  the  genesis  of  society  that 
provoked  the  deployment  of  class  enmity,  ol 
social  exploitation  and  die  cash-nexus  In  the 
Freudian  legend  ol  the  structuring  ol  the  hu- 
man psyche,  familial  and  social  relations  arise 
from  the  primal  murder  of  the  father  b\  the 
horde  ot  his  sons.  In  the  anthropology  ol  Levi- 
Strauss,  the  domestication  of  fire  makes  man 
"transgress"  into  culture,  it  severs  him  from  na- 
ture and  impels  him  toward  the  solitude  ol  his- 
tory. Quite  obviously,  these  scenarios  nt  expla- 
nation are  borrowed  from  that  ol  Original  Sin, 
ot  the  ball  ot  Man  out  ot  the  sphere  ot  inno- 
cent grace  into  that  tragic  knowingness  or  his- 
toricity. As  w  e  seek  out  1  he  "lost"  beginnings  of 
our  universe,  of  our  organicity,  ot  our  psychic 
identity  and  social  context,  ol  our  language 
and  historical  temporality,  this  search  this 
"long  day's  journey  into  night,"  is  not  neutral. 
Ii  tells,  as  I  legel  famously  taught,  ot  twilight,  h 
adumbrates  intuitions  of  some  primal  error.  It 
manifests  what  is,  as  1  have  1  tied  n  1  suggesl ,  the 
most  deep-seated  of  1  he  many  crises  or  revolu- 
tions we  are  experiencing:  that  of  the  future 
tense.  The  Utopian,  messianic,  positivist-me- 
liorist  "futures"  presumed,  blueprinted  in  the 
Western  legacy  from  Plato  to  Lenin,  from  the 
Prophets  to  Leibni:,  ma\  no  longer  be  av  ailable 
to  our  syntax.  We  now  look  back  .11  them. 
They  are  monuments  for  remembrance,  as  ob- 
stinately haunting  as  Easter  Island  stone  laces, 
on  the  journey  into  our  outset.  We  now  re 
member  the  futures  lhal  were-. 
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The  politics  of  noise  in  a  loud  society 
By  Garret  Kcizer 


In  those  days  the  world  teemed,  the  people  multiplied,  the  world  bellowed  like  ii  wild 
hull,  and  the  great  god  was  aroused  by  the  clamour.  Enhl  heard  the  clamour  and 
he  said  to  the  g<  ids  in  council,  "The  uproar  oj  mankind  is  inu  derable  and  sleep  /s  no 
longer  possible  by  reasi  moj  the  babel."  Si  >  the  gods  agreed  u >  exterminate  mankind. 

—The  Epic  of  c  iilgamesh 

l  i  this  way  begins  r  1 earliest  written 
wi  sh  m  of  the  ( iiv.it  Flood  myth,  which  reappears  in  altered  form  mi  ire  than 
,i  thousand  years  later  as  the  biblical  st<  >ry  of  Noah  and  the  Ark.  The  Sumer- 
ian  origins  of  the  Gilgamesh  epic  may  help  to  explain  why  the  gi  >ds  are  so  in- 
censed. Sumeria  is  generally  c<  msidered  the  world's  first  civilization;  that  is, 
the  hist  place  where  hum, in  beings  create  a  distinctly  urban  society.  It  seems 
that  by  .it  least  the  third  millennium  P.<  .1  the  world  has  begun  to  grow 
noisy,  at  least  for  thi  ise  li  \  ing  in  the  mud-brick  cities  of  the  Fertile  (  Crescent , 
the  first  pe<  >ple  on  earth  to  hear  the  shake,  rattle,  and  roll  of  turning  wl  leels. 
The  city  that  never  sleeps  is  burn  here,  memorialized  in  a  story  about  angr^ 
gods  who  cannot  sleep  either.  The  twenty-first-centur^  tenant  who  some 
nights  wi  hi  LI  like  to  strangle  his  noisy  neighbor  lives  no  nn  ire  than  a  sti  iry  up 
from  some  literate  Mesopotamian  who  apparently  imagined  drowning  his. 

1  luman  noise  is  political  from  its  inception,  not  only  because  it  emerges  with 
the  fn  'lis — that  artificial  ti  nest  where  the  tree  that  falls  always  makes  a  sound 
but  also  becau.se  it  lends  itself  so  well  to  political  conflict.  Noise  is  both  an 
objective  and  a  subjective  phen<  mien<  m;  it  c<  imprises  he  ith  ci  imim  m  and  un- 
common ground.  On  the  one  hand,  a  decibel  is  a  decibel  is  a  dec  ibel.  The  fact 
that  the  human  ear  can  endure  about  tw< »  continuous  hours  of  a  pi  >wer  drill 
but  only  thirty  minutes  of  a  typical  video  arcade  heti  ire  sustaining  permanent 
hearing  l<  iss  and  the  related  fac  t  that  eighty-year-i »LI  Sudanese  villagers  hear 
better  than  thirty- vear-i  >ld  Americans  are  |ust  that:  facts  .On  the  othei  hand, 
the  reasi  >ns  why  an  airp<  >rt  will  affect  its  neigh  hi  >rs  in  different  ways,  lea\  ing 
si  ime  depressed  i  ir  hypertensive  and  others  relatively  untazed,  are  as  variable 
and  invisible  as  sound  itself.  Even  the  gods  who  confer  with  Enlil  are  not  of 
the  same  party  on  flic  noise  issue.  At  least  one  of  them  objects  to  eliminat- 

iiurrct  Keizer  is  the  author  oj  No  Place  Bm  Here  and  A  Dresser  of  Sycamore  Trees 
His  novel,  God  of  Beer,  rail  be  published  by  /  larpeH  '.ollins  next  winter 
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ing  human  commotion  at  its  source,  and  consequently  a  chosen  few  are  able 
to  step  blinking  from  the  ark  into  a  temporarily  quieter  world. 

B\  the  time  we  get  to  the  monotheistic  universe  ot  Genesis,  the  flooding 
ot  the  earth 

is  presenter  I  as  the  result  ot  God's  moral  indignation.  Wicked- 
ness, not  noisiness,  is  what  starts  the  rain.  Yet  1  can  think  of  few  symbols  more 
suited  to  wickedness  than  noise,  usually  defined  as  "unwanted  sound" — like 
defining  an  assault  as  "unwanted  attention:"  Loud  noise  hates  nature  and  nur- 
ture alike,  v  Certain  species  of  birds  fail  to  learn  their  mating  songs,  and  there- 
tore  to  reproduce,  in  noisy  environments;  as  early  as  1975,  researcher  Arline 
Bronzaft  found  that  children  on  the  train-track  side  of  a  New  York  public 
school  were  lagging  a  year  behind  their  classmates  on  the  other  side  ot  the 
building  in  learning  to  read.  Even  relatively  low  levels  of  noise  can  interfere 
with  conversation  (at  55  to  60  decibels);  the  price  of  making  ourselves 
heard  is  a  loss  of  nuance,  inflection,  vocal  stamina — in  every  sense  a  "loss 
of  voice."  Noise  has  been  linked  to  heart  disease,  high  blood  pressure,  low 
birth  weight,  gastrointestinal  disorders,  headaches,  fatigue,  insomnia — in  short, 
to  nearly  every  known  by-product  of  stress.  (Anti-stress  medications  are  ac- 
tually tested  by  exposing  experimental  subjects  to  loud  sounds.)  Noise  deaf- 
ens us,  aurally  and — there  is  strong  evidence  to  suggest — morally  as  well. 
People  subjected  to  high  levels  ot  noise  are  less  likely  to  assist  strangers  in 
difficulty,  less  likely  to  recommend  raises  tor  workers,  more  likely  to  ad- 
minister electric  shocks  to  other  human  subjects. 

Noise  speaks  danger;  it  both  threatens  and  invites  aggression.  It  triggers 
the  physiological  chemistry  of  the  "fight-or-flight"  response.  Before  we  were 
even  human,  noise  signaled  the  approach  ot  the  carnivore,  ot  lightning  and 
lava.  More  recently  it  became  the  alarm  of  invasion,  first  of  the  barbarian  out- 
side the  gates  and  increasingly  of  the  barbarian  within.  The  audio-terrorist  j 
turns  mto  decibels  the  dynamics  ot  every  relationship  based  on  unrequited 
power:  My  noise  can  penetrate  your  quiet,  but  your  quiet  can  never  pene- 
trate my  noise.  "My  noise  is  my  right"  means  "Your  ear  is  my  hole." 

To  this  little  rant  ot  mine  the  Roman  philosopher  Seneca  otters  a  censo- 
rious tut-tut.  "1  cannot  tor  the  lite  ot  me  see  that  quiet  is  as  necessarv  to  a 
person  who  has  shut  himself  away  to  do  some  studying  as  it  is  usually  thought 
to  be.  1  lere  am  I  with  a  babel  ot  noise  going  on  all  about  me."  He  is  living 
over  a  bathhouse;  the  noises  rising  from  downstairs  include  all  manner  ot 
"grunting,"  "hissing,"  and  "pummeling,"  as  well  as  "the  hair  remover,  con- 
tinually giving  vent  to  his  shrill  and  penetrating  cry  in  order  to  advertise  his 
presence  .  .  ."  Seneca  boasts  that  he  takes  "no  more  notice  [ot]  all  this  roar 
than  . .  .of  waxes  or  falling  water."  To  be  distracted  by  noise,  he  claims,  is  to 
succumb  to  one's  own  inner  disquiet.  I  believe  him,  somewhat.  But  let  us  cred- 
it Seneca's  stoicism  tor  enduring  the  50  decibels  ot  a  very  loud  hiss  and  es- 
timate the  cry  ot  the  hair  remover  at,  say,  65  decibels,  75  it  he  has  a  very  loud 
voice.  Today  Seneca  w  ould  be  living  over  a  gym  where  the  amplified  music 
might  be  cranked  to  100  decibels  in  order  to  produce  the  adrenaline  rush  that 
keeps  the  iron  pumping.  (And  tor  every  increase  ot  10  decibels,  the  volume 
of  sound  doubles.)  It  Seneca  were  one  ot  the  quarter  million  New  \orkers 
living  w  ithin  100  yards  ot  an  elevated  tram  track,  he  might  be  able  to  test 
his  fortitude  w  ith  a  screech  ot  115  decibels,  as  measured  at  the  front  step  of 
his  apartment  building.  At  these  levels  philosophical  detachment  is  almost 
a  joke.  What  do  you  call  a  stoic  who  lives  near  the  el'  Deaf. 

City  ordinances  aimed  at  noise  date  roughly  from  Seneca's  time;  Caesar 
is  said  to  have  banned  nighttime  chariot  riding  from  the  streets  ot  Rome. 
Fiorello  La  Guardia  tried  to  outlaw  organ  grinders;  New  Yorkers,  to  their  last- 
ing credit,  told  him  to  back  off.  Noise  not  onlv  confers  power;  it  is  silenced 
by  power.  As  anti-noise  activists  are  quick  to  point  out,  the  traditional  noise 
ordinance  has  usually  been  aimed  at  and  enforced  against  the  individual.  The 
kid  with  the  boom  box  is  one  thing;  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
w  hich  virtuallv  regulates  itself,  is  quite  another.  Indeed,  the  most  effective 
noise  ordinances  I've  found  were  gag  agreements  imposed  as  "compromises" 
on  the  critics  ot  noise-making  companies:  in  exchange  tor  ninety  "muttlered 
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lays"  at  the  auto  racetrack,  your  citizens'  gn  nip  will  I  lerefy  withdraw  its  lit- 
.gation;  in  exchange  for  an  otter  to  purchase  your  soon-to-he-worthless 
K>use,  \  i  hi  agree  not  to  oppose  the  permit  application  ot  our  soon-to-he- 
apened  quarry.  Ronald  Reagan's  shutting  down  of  the  C  Wfke  "I  Noise  Abate- 
ment and  ( 'i  intn  >l  in  1982  and  the  failure  of  any  president  since  ti  >  re<  >pen 
it  may  g( »  d< iwn  .is  the  most  effec five  "m  use  ( irdinance"  in  American  histo- 
ry. At  the  time  there  were  1 ,100  local  and  state  programs  monitoring  noise; 
now  the  re  are  about  20.  Has  anybody  ever  said,  "Turn  that  damn  thing  oft!" 
with  greater  success.'  v  )ne  sh<  >uld  always  be  wary,  then,  of  equating  quiet  and 
silence.  In  the  politics  of  quiet  and  noise,  silence  skies  w  ith  the  winner. 

"I  shall  sh< irtly  he  uu  iving  elsew  here,"  Seneca  writes  at  the  end  of  his  es- 
say on  ni  use.  "Why  sh<  hi  Id  I  need  to  sutler  the  torture  any  longer  than  I  want 
to  . . ."  Then,  as  m  >w,  stole  resignatii  >n  w  as  good,  hut  an  aggressive  realtor  w  as 
even  better.  From  the  hist  wheel  t  hat  rat  tied  through  the  streets  of  Sinner, 
tthe  st> >ry  of  noise  lias  always  been  t ied  t< » the  story  of  human  mi  ibilitv.  — ni >t 
least  ot  all  in  America,  arguably  the  world's  first  nomadic  civilization.  It 
there  are  any  fundamental  princ iples  t< i  the  relatii mship  between  m > isc  and 
mi ihility,  1  e.in  di:  cem  at  least  tw '< >.  The  first  and  simplest  gi  >es 
like  this:  People  move  to  escape  noise,  and  by  moving  1 1 k  \ 
ahva\  s  tin  el  it 

years  ago  the  poet  Galwav,  Kinnell  came  to  northeastern  Ver- 
mont looking  for  "a  house  with  a  view  at  the  end  ot  ,i  long  dirt  road  that 
be  could  buy  tor  $800.  Outside  the  somewhat  haggard  village  ot  Sheffield 
he  found  what  he  was  looking  tor,  or  the  closest  approximation:  a  fallen- 
in  farmhouse  with  broken  w  indows  and  missing  door*,  which  during  Kin- 
nell's  earliest  visits  he  shared  with  a  pair  ot  porcupine*  and  a  weasel.  "Li\  - 
ing  out  ot  reach  ot  human  activity,"  lose  to  wild  annuals  but  within 
hearing  ot  "the  accent  and  pleasure  ot  words,  the  love  ot  getting  things 
right"  that  Kinnell  says  "was  more  true  ot  old-time  Vermonters  than  anv 
other  people  I  know,"  the  poet  also  found  the  materials  lor  his  work.  And 
he  found  quiet,  measurably  more  quiet  on  a  summer  evening  than  the 
sound  ot  a  human  whisper,  enough  to  live  w  hat  he  refers  to  as  "an  ohjecti- 
tie.it ion  .  .  .  ot  my  inner  life."  Of  c<  nirse,  the  danger  in  objectifying  your  in- 
ner lite  is  that  someone  might  drive  a  bulldi  >zer  i  iver  your  heart. 

The  bulldi  >zer  arriv  ed  two  years  ago  to  clear-cut  a  nearby  tract  ot  land  for 
the  site  of  a  South  African— <  iwned  granite  qua  in  .  For  main  in  n  iwn  the  ap- 
pearance ot  tin.'  South  Africans  in  Sheffield  held  a  promise  ot  jobs,  tax  rev  - 
enues,  and  royalties,  perhaps  ,i  less  obscure  place  on  the  map.  Kinnell  had 
a  different  view.  Fearful  ot  what  the  newcomers  might  Jo  to  the  landscape 
and  suspicii  his  i  >t  what  the\  might  have  d<  me  to  i  ither  landscapes  and  villages 
beforehand,  he  and  a  handful  of  like-minded  neighbi  irs  opposed  the  quarrv 
company's  application  for  an  environmental  permit.  Kinnell  has  already 
begun  to  hear  the  none  ot  blasting  and  hcav\  equipment  in  the  distance  and 
tears  that  he  will  soon  see  giant  grout  piles  rising  where  he  now  sees  noth- 
ing but  trees  and  the  chimney  sm<  >ke  of  a  few  nt dated  neighh  irs. 

About  a  year  ag<  i  I  began  to  toll<  >w  the  permitting  pn  icess,  which  includ- 
ed a  c<  m tested  noise  demonstration  and  a  hilarious  soggy  trek  through  cedar 
swamp  with  law  vers  wearing  inappropriate  shoes.  The  process  held  a  special 
fascinatii  in  f<  ir  me,  in  part  because-  Kinnell  had  seemed  t<  >  he  In  ing  the  same 
dream  that  brought  me  to  live  m  a  n  iwn  lust  .  me  ridge  i  iver  fn  >m  his  and  w  as 
ni »w  living  the  nightmare  that  always  d< >gs  such  a  dream.  I,  too,  a  mm  uu  ><  >se 
and  bear  among  my  nearest  neighbors.  I  can  see  virtually  every  star  one-  is 
able  to  see  in  the  tic  irthern  hemisphere.  In  the  stillest  Ik  iurs  i  >t  the  early  mi  >m- 
ing,  Adam  m  his  Garden  has  httle  over  me.  "It's  so  quiet  here,"  s,i\  m\ 
guests  from  New  Jersey.  "So  peaceful." 

And  so  vulnerable.  Quiet,  after  all,  is  the  most  assailable  form  ot  wealth. 
The  same  thief  can  t<  nev  er  he  Stealing  it.  It  can  gr<  )W  hack  in  a  mi  tment's  respite, 
like  the  liver  ot  Pn  imetheus,  <  mly  to  he  devoured  by  the  screaming  eagles  once 
again.  To  tell  a  truth  I  seldom  admit,  sometimes  I  feel  most  at  peace  when  I 
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Many  of  the  people  in  the 
anti-noise  campak  ins  1  iad 
moved  from  a  noisier  place  to 
a  quieter,  only  t( >  have  that 
ql  iieter  plac  :e  ( !row  loud 


am  seated  on  the  porch  of  my  in-laws'  house  in  a  blue-collar  town  in  New  Jer- 
sey, watching  the  kids  plav  on  the  sidew  alk  and  listening  to  the  manhole  cov- 
er tap  amiably  under  the  frequent  traffic.  Everything  is  settled  there:  I  mean 
all  the  land  and  all  the  possibilities  that  haunt  you  when  you  Ye  tempted  to 
believe  that  your  world  extends  as  far  as  you  can  see  and  hear. 

All  of  tin-  i-  to  locate  the  psychological  pi, ice  from  which  !  began  my  ex- 
ploration of  quiet  and  noise.  Like  most  quests,  it  began  with  "a  passing  sight," 
a  disturbing  image  that  one  cannot  easily  suppress.  Mine  was  the  sight  of  Gal- 
way  Kinnell's  face  w  hen  an  environmental  board  member  asked  him,  some- 
where on  the  dirt  road  thai  led  to  the  quarry,  "Now,  where  is  your  house,  Mr. 

Kinnell?"  He  turned  and  pointed  toward  a  hill,  several  miles 

\ across  an  open  field,  with  an  obliging  smile  and  the  eves  of 
someone  who  has  realized  for  the  first  tune  that  he  can  die. 
'jam  and  again,  the  people  1  found  in  the  forefront  of  some 
anti-noise  campaign  were  individuals  who  had  moved  from  a  noisier  place 
to  a  quieter,  only  to  have  that  quieter  place  grow  loud.  When  Jane  Moore 
came  to  Jerome,  Arizona,  some  twenty-eight  years  ago,  it  was  practically  a 
ghost  town.  Formerly  the  site  of  a  booming  copper  mine  and  home  to 
15,000  people,  it  was  then  a  cluster  of  mostly  abandoned  buildings  on  ei- 
ther side  of  a  desert  highway.  Moore  was  among  the  artists  and  squatters 
w  ho  began  taking  up  residence  next  door  to  the  few  locals  who  had  man- 
aged somehow  to  hang  on.  It  was  a  place  of  steep  canyons  and  weird 
acoustics:  a  clack  of  pool  balls  or  a  wind  chime's  jangle  sounding  in  unex- 
pected corner-  like  the  traces  of  restless  spirits.  For  Moore,  who  had  »ro\vn 
up  next  to  a  freight  switching  yard  in  Chicago,  five  miles  away  from 
O'Hare  Airport,  this  was  the  place  of  quiet  ambience  she  had  always  been 
searching  tor.  She  may  find  herself  searching  again.  There  are  presently 
about  350  adults  in  Jerome,  including  three  police  officers.  On  some  week- 
end- a-  mam  as  500  motorcycles  pass  through  town,  many  sporting  "modi- 
tied"  exhaust  pipes  that  together  with  the  terrain  amplify  the  thunder  of 
their  descent  through  the  canyon.  A  favorite  stop  is  a  rock-and-roll  bar  in 
town  called  The  Spirit  Room.  Vice  Mayor  Moore  and  her  associates  in 
town  government  are  attempting  to  pa—  a  noise  ordinance;  the  Modified 
Motorcycle  Association  of  Arizona  has  promised  that  any  such  law  will  not 
go  unchallenged.  Biker-  made  the  same  point  by  driving  into  town  one 
weekend  and  filling  it  w  ith  the  modified  sound  of  their  presence. 

There's  an  implicit  cultural  s\mbolism  in  conflicts  such  as  this,  none 
more  pronounced  than  what  1  found  in  the  ongoing  feud  between  the  New- 
Hampshire  International  Speedway  in  the  working-class  town  of  Louden  and 
the  residents  of  scenic  Canterbury,  home  to  the  "most  intact  and  authentic 
of  all  Shaker  villages"  in  America.  The  countryside  and  much  of  the  archi- 
tecture around  Canterbury  are  about  a-  arcadian  and  colonial  a-  one  could 
imagine.  Some  1 ,800  of  the  original  3,000-acre  Shaker  holdings,  roughly  700 
ow  ned  by  the  Shaker  museum  itself  and  the  rest  owned  privately,  are  all  un- 
der conservation  easement.  The  tranquillity  of  the  place  would  seem  to  be 
"secured,"  established,  unassailable.  Rut  on  major  race  weekend- — as  opposed 
to  ordinary  race  weekends,  which  are  virtually  every  weekend  from  April  to 
October — the  noise  of  450-horsepower  -tock  cars  m  neighboring  Louden  can 
reach  the  decibel  level  of  jet  planes.  Standing  in  the  front  yard  of  a  Canterbury 
residence,  one  sound  expert  measured  noise  levels  as  high  as  85  decibels, 
roughly  the  same  level  a-  a  law  n  mower  heard  from  six  feet — this  coming  from 
a  source  half  a  mile  away.  For  Hillary  Nelson,  who  moved  from  New  York 
to  C  Canterbury  with  her  husband,  such  noise  is  an  attack  on  her  quality  of  lite. 
To  main  of  the  people  m  Louden,  w  ho  have  received  tax  revenues,  a  new 
ball  held,  a  new  tire  engine,  and  $50,000  a  year  in  college  scholarships  from 
the  racetrack,  noise  is  what  you  pay  tor  quality  of  life. 

In  both  Louden  and  Jerome,  the  source  of  the  offending  noise  grew  from 
a  -mailer,  preexisting  source  of  tolerable  noise.  As  long  as  anyone  can  re- 
member,  there  ha-  been  a  biker  bar  in  lerome  and  a  racetrack  in  Louden.  What 
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s  more,  hy  all  accounts  the  patrons  of  both  ol  these  earlier  establishments, 
though  fewer,  were  wilder  than  the  pet  iple  who  frequenl  them  now.  As  the 
Noise  Pollution  v  learinghouse's  Les  Blomherg  explained  to  me,  one  ol  the 
iiu  >st  frequenl  arguments  made  against  tlv  >se  hi  ithcred  hy  noise  is  that  the  of- 
fending n< u^e  si  hiic e  "was  always  there.'  1  lie  Sheffield  quarry  is  being  tout- 
ed as  .1  "reopening"  of  .1  pick-and-shovel  operation  thai  onee  extracted  gran- 
ite on  the  site.  The  Amcasi  plant  111  (  'edarhurg,  Wisconsin,  ,1  large  foundry 
that  also  has  been  at  the  center  of  a  noise  dispute  with  some  tit  its  neighbors, 
expanded  from  .1  small  munitions  pi. mi  during  the  Second  World  War  i<>  ,1 
major  supplier  of  castings  tor  the  automobile  industry.  In  each  of  these 
cases  the  disingenuous  argument  ol  "prior  occupancy"  is  accompanied  b\ 
avowals  and  si  imetimes  even  by  hard  evident  e  thai  the  n<  >isy  party  is  trying, 
somewhat,  to  he  ",i  good  neighbor."  Amcast,  for  instance,  spent  an  estimat- 
ed $400,000  in  an  attempt  t<  1  make  its  fi  mndry  quieter,  and  seems  in  have  sue  - 

•ceeded.  Even  his  critics  credit  racetrack-owner  Bi  >h  Bah  re  with  running  an 
orderly  operation  that  eaters  to  a  "family"  clientele  Likew  ise,  the  owner  nl 
The  Spirit  Room  bar  is  known  to  1 11s  patrons  and  to  tin ise  who'd  iiist  as  sunn 
see  his  patrons  spirited  away  for  urging  bikers  not  to  rev  their  engines  in 
town.  Nevertheless,  the  thought  of  a  L)0,000-seat  NAS(  AR  track  being  "a 
g<  h  id  neighh  >r"  to  a  rural  village,  or  500  mot  1  ircyi  1 1  -i  ^  beci  miing  good  neigh  - 
b<  >rs  to  a  town  1  >l  400,  is  something  like  the  thought  ol  King  K<  >ng  being  a  g<  ><  k\ 
lover  to  Fay  Wray.  It  may  be  sincere,  it  may  even  be  noble,  but  it  you're  the 
one  gripped  in  the  big  hairy  paw  it  can  onl\  feel  obscene. 

The  subject  of  noise  and  sealc  is  of  particular  interest  given  the  value  we 
now  place  on  cultural  and  biological  "diversity."  The  s(  mndscape  pro\  ieles 

I  both  an  example  of  diversity  and  an  instructive  analogy  to  other  domains. 
A  smaller  sound  can  coexisl  with  a  number  nl  other  smaller  sounds,  but 
even  a  number  of  smaller  sounds  cannot  coexist  with  one  big  noise.  Never 
mind  the  forest  —  it  a  baby  falls  during  a  rock  concert,  does  11  make  a 
si  >und .'  1  'liferent  forms  oi  1 1  le  same  question  can  be  applied  ti  >  spec  ies,  lan- 
guages, and  ways  of  life.  Those  who  dismiss  the  noise  issue  as  "merely  aes- 
thetic" are,  of  course,  ignoring  the  well-documented  medical  and  psycho- 
logical effects  of  noise.  They  are  also  forgetting  that,  in  ihe  context  of 
relat ionships,  aesthetics  can  hec< ime  ethic s. 

The  other  thing  that  interests  me  about  noise  disputes  is  the  way  in  which 
c  lass  c nnfltc  t  informs  them,  or  seems  to  inform  t hem.  Of  c<  mrse  11  w  as  no  sur- 
prise in  learn  that  a  pooler  life  is  frequently  a  noisier  one,  that  those  w  ith 
li  >w  inc  1  'tiles  are  m<  ire  likely  to  sutler  Iron  1  noise  than  the  affluent,  mi  ire  like- 
ly to  work  next  to  the  motor,  mote  likeh  to  live  next  to  the  airport,  more 
likely  to  rent  the  apartment  lower  down  and  with  thinner  walls.  But  con- 
troversies between  communities  and  a  noisy  industry  are  Itkelv  to  pit  neigh- 
bor against  worker,  at  least  in  the  eves  ol  the  worker,  who  may  tend  to  see- 
the neighbi  >r  as  s,  unci  me  with  a  g<  ><  >d  job  who  di  >esn't  mind  threatening  some- 
1  me  ebe's  job.  This  w  as  certainly  111  v  impressii  m  when  1  was  hanging  out  with 
the  halt  dozen  Sheffield  quarry  w<  irkers  while  en\  in  mmental  experts,  law  vers, 
and  those  with  "party  status"  made  their  inspections  nl  the  site.  "Maybe 
we'll  get  lucky  and  the  wh<  ile  bunch  of  them  will  fall  into  a  hi  'le,"  said  a  young 
equipment  operator.  (  Certain  supporters  of  the  ciuarry  were'  quick  to  frame  the 
issue  as  a  conflict  between  the  interests  ol  the  poet  on  the  hill  and  those  ot 
the  pei  m  in  1  he  valley,  bet  ween  pei  iple  w  I  u  >  had  e « ime  tn  >m  elsewhere  w  ith 
money  in  their  pi  >c kets  and  t In >se  wh<  'VI  lived  111  the  area  all  their  liv  c-s  w  ith 
none.  This  is  an  « 'I  d  and  bitter  el  1st  met  ton  in  mv  nee  k  ot  the  wo<  'els,  and  1  me 
not  without  relevance  to  the  polities  ot  noise  and  quiet.  When  I  first  moved 
to  "the  north  country,"  1  often  wondered  why  some  oi  the  men  I  talked  tn 
spoke  so  loud,  until  1  realized  that  they  had  been  partially  deafened  by  mill- 
wi irk,  chain  saws,  and  tractors.  I  imagine  that  t » >  many  >  'I  these  men,  the  idea 
nt  someone  w  ith  an  indoor  job  or  a  university  education  being  sensitive  to 
noise  amounts  to  something  like  a  personal  insult,  like  holding  your  nose  at 
the  smell  ot  your  baggage  earner's  sweat.  And  tn  approach  things  from  the 
other  side,  I  also  imagine  that  certain  displays  ot  noise  are  intended  as  per- 
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sonal  insults.  Power  in  the  hinterlands  grows  not  only  out  of  the  barrel  of  a 
gun  but  also  out  of  the  barrel  of  an  exhaust  pipe  and  anything  else  that 
makes  a  good  loud  bang.  Class  warfare  can  come  down  to  a  war  of  sensibil- 
ity: Fuck  with  me  and  I'll  park  something  big  and  ugly  across  from  your 
breakfast  nook.  Piss  me  off  and  I'll  teach  it  to  sing. 

But  the  relationship  between  noise  and.class  could  he  more  peculiar  than 
I  supposed,  and  this  became  c  learer  in  the  case  of  recreational  as  opposed  to 
occupat  i<  mal  n<  use.  What  I  di^c  <  ivered  was  hi  >w  <  >tten  the  appearance  of  class 
struggle  w  as  manipulated  to  stereotype  a  dispute  and  how  often  that  appear- 
ance was  deceiving.  That  fracas  over  motorcycles  in  Jerome:  obviously  a  right 
between  working-class  guys  having  a  little  fun  on  the  weekend  and  a  bunch 
of  potters  and  weavers  living  off  trust  funds,  right?  Not  exactly.  If  you're 
looking  for  Marlon  Brando,  he  ain't  here.  These  days  a  new  Harley-David- 
son  can  cost  nearly  $20,000,  and  the  typical  "biker"  in  lerome  is  an  anes- 
thesiologist or  investment  broker  from  Flagstaff  getting  in  touch  with  his 
primal  side.  As  tor  the  track  in  Louden,  a  third  of  those  who  attend  its 
NASCAR  races  have  incomes  of  over  $40,000  a  year,  and  the  drivers  them- 
selves need  a  hundred  grand  iim  to  get  a  car  ready  for  the  track. 

"They  try  to  shape  the  battle  into  good  old  regular  folks  who  like  racing 
and  these  rich  eggheads  up  on  the  hill,"  Hillary  Nelson  complains,  and  Bob 
Bahre  was  indeed  quoted  in  the  newspaper  as  saying  that  the  sixteen  Can- 
terbury residents  who  had  appealed  a  court  ruling  allowing  him  to  expand 
his  stadium  capacity  were  "all  wealthy  people"  who  "just  don't  care  about  any- 
body else."  This  may  not  be  as  hypocritical  a  statement  as  it  first  seems; 
Bahre  grew  up  on  a  hardscrabble  farm,  raced  stoc  k  cars  when  the  spurt  was 
strictly  blue-collar  in  New  England,  and  pretty  marginal  at  that,  and  is  still 
known  for  joining  his  cleanup  crew  in  picking  up  litter  oft  the  race  grounds. 
At  si  niie  level,  the  C  Canterbury  sixteen,  who  included  a  nurse,  a  salesman,  and 
a  musician,  probably  did  seem  like  "the  wealthy"  to  him.  The  tact  remains 
that  the  money,  the  power,  and  the  noise  are  on  his  side. 

Back  in  Sheffield,  I  found  myself  taking  the  same  second  look.  The  "elit- 
ists" allied  with  Linnell  included  two  trailer  folk  who  eke  a  subsistence  liv- 
ing from  the  land,  the  sort  of  people  w  ho  nev  er  count  when  small-town  pop- 
ulists wax  eloquent  about  "the  people."  The  self-appointed  defender  of 
South  African  enterprise  and  local  common  sense  who  wrote  letters  to  the 
newspaper  identifying  himself  w  ith  the  "peasants"  against  the  "elitists"  from 
outside  was  ,i  transplant  from  New  Jersey.  The  "native  Vermonter"  who 
complained  about  those  people  "who  say,  'We've  been  to  New  York,  we've 
had  all  the  benefits  .if  New  York,  but  we  don't  want  you  to  have  them,'"  had 
children  with  degrees  from  Stanford  and  Tufts — which  doesn't  exactly  dis- 
credit her  point  of  view  but  does  suggest  that  the  New  York  types  have  been 
a  bit  lax  of  late  in  maintaining  their  choke  hold  on  cultural  advantages.  1  be- 
c  ame  suspic  i<  his  ,  )|  any  easy  alignment  of  quiet  and  noise  with  privilege  and 
deprivation.  And  I  found  that  my  own  sentiments  on  the  issue  could  shift 
as  suddenly  as  sound  on  a  windy  day. 

(.  )ne  Friday  I  f<  »IK  iwed  the  winding  r<  '.id  out  of  (  Canterbury  and  abruptly  found 
myself  at  the  crowded  intersection  of  the  main  highway  through  Louden  at 
the  start  of  a  Winston  C  up  weekend.  Entering  a  line  of  traffic  that  recalled 
evacuation  scenes  in  disaster  mov  ies,  I  thought  how  stock-car  racing  could 
Stand  for  everything  I  find  distasteful  in  American  civ  ilization:  the  needless 
noise,  i  he  ubiquitous  advertising,  the  waste  i  >t  resources,  the  risking  i  if  human 
lite  f<  u  "special  effect,"  the  primacy  of  all  things  C  Caucasian  and  masculine,  the 
( itit-of-shape  m<  it.  >r  culture's  cherished  belief  that  the  best  form  of  contact  sport 
is  one  in  which  an  athlete's  bullocks  make  prolonged  contact  with  a  foam  seat, 
the  taking  over  of  what  was  once  the  domain  of  inventive  amateurs  by  the 
all-halk  iwed  "pro"  and  his  all-but-professional  fans.  I  stopped  to  talk  with  one 
young  enthusiast  in  the  parking  lot  of  an  ice  cream  stand  near  the  track.  "What 
if  they  could  make  race  cars  quieter?"  1  asked  him.  "Would  you  go  for  that?" 
With  the  beatific  smirk  of  a  street  evangelist  declaring  to  every  passerby  that 
"God  is  love,"  he  told  me,  "Noise  is  good." 
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But  .is  I  appn  >acheJ  the  track  itself,  I  w  as  n<  >i  insensible  of  a  t  ertain  mag- 
nificence, of  the  stadium  rising  like  an  immense,  elliptical  cnhcdr.il  out  ol 
a  sprawling  metn  >p<  ilis  i  >f  RVs  and  \\  lute-  bill<  iwing  pavilii  ins  such  as  i  >ne  might 
have  seen  .it  .1  jousting  tournament.  Carloads  and  truck  loads  of  the  faithful 
streamed  in  In  mi  t  he  highway  to  pay  homage  to  ,1  'l  ankee  t  arm  hi  ly's  dream 
ot  building  a  w<  >rld-class  racetrat  k  and  a  Tennessee  fartnhoy's  dream  1  'I  be- 
ing able  to  harness  enough  horsepower  to  outrun  every  revenuer  on  the 
road.  Hundreds  ot  banners  proclaimed  his  victory,  checkered  flags  and  beer 
brands  blazoned  on  every  one,  like  lilies  and  un^e-  on  [-.aster.  Mister,  you 
want  to  talk  ah  mt  myths  and  civilizations  and  the  gr<  >wth  <  >t  ant  ient  cities — 
this  is  our  myth  and.  our  city,  and  we  build  it  in  two  days,  more  than  a 
hundred  tin  nisand  <  >1  us  in  a  swirling  blur  like  pilgrims  cirt  ling 
the  Ka'ba,  exulting — as  another  race  tan  puts  it — "in  the  rev 
and  the  r<  lar." 
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stopped  counting  alter  the  third  or  fourth  anti-noise  activist  told 
me  that  "noise  pollution  will  he  the  secondhand  smoke  issue  of  the  new 
century."  I  ought  to  have  keen  happy  to  hear  it.  To  sav  that  1  resent  noi.se 
even  more  than  I  resent  cigarette  smoke  is  to  sav  dial  I  resent  it  very 
much.  And  yet  I  couldn't  hear  the  comparison  between  noise  pollution 
and  secondhand  smoke  without  wincing.  Maybe  I  detect  in  the  campaign 
against  noise,  as  in  the  campaign  against  smoking,  a  flavor  ot  that  ruthless 
"progressivism"  that  first  manifested  itself  when  families  ot  Neanderthals 
began  to  disappear  oh  so  mysteriously  from  among  their  Cro-Magnon 
neighbors.  "Must  he  the  evolution,"  said  the  others,  shifting  their  leet  and 
whistling.  As  our  society  mov  es  from  a  manufacturing  base  to  an  "infor- 
mation base,"  and  as  more  and  more  blue-collar  workers  put  on  the  livery 
of  the  serv  ice  sector,  is  it  any  surprise  thai  we  should  find  our  old  machin- 
ery too  noisy  and  the  vices  of  those  who  tend  it  too  intolerable,  that  we 
should  demand  our  servants  keep  their  voices  down  thke  thai  Roman 
master  so  infuriated  by  unexpected  noises  thai  he  had  his  slave  thn  >w  n  in- 
to a  pond  of  lampreys  for  accidentally  dropping  a  ira\  of  crystal  glasses) 
and.  take  their  nasty  habits  outside,  while  indoors  we  fuss  to  attain  the 
perfect  funereal  quiet  <  if  an  1  inline  chal  n »  mi ' 

Might  at  least  some  of  the  noise  assailing  us  amount  to  a  protest  against  the 
threat  ( it  cultural  1  >r  economic  extinction.'  "1  make  noise,  1 1  lered  >re  1  am."  7  he 
I  lispanic  gardeners  who  recently  went  on  a  hunger  strike  to  pr<  'test  an  L.A. 
ban  on  leaf-blowers  said  that  the  law  was  aimed  at  their  race.  In  effect,  they 
were  saying  that  a  noise  identified  them;  silencing  it  was  ,,n  attack  on  them. 
In  a  similar  vein:  "T< >  everybody  who  told  me  I'd  go  now  here  in  lite:  I  can't 
bear  you."  That's  a  Si  >ny  ad  vert  1  semen  1  for  a  ear  sterei  1  system  that  cranks  out 
sound  at  1 04  decibels,  loud  enough  to  kill  tish,  but  it  easily  could  serve  as  the 
slogan  tor  a  generation  that  is  not  so  much  lost  as  unclaimed.  Maybe  the 
best  way  to  fight  the  Boomers  is  with  something  that  booms, 

1  wi  mder,  too,  if  some  of  our  antipathy  t<  ward  noise  isn't  the  negative  form 
ot  our  totalitarian  consumerism,  the  beliei  that  we  ought  to  be  able,  as 
tin  »ugh  by  divine  right,  to  achieve  complete  satisfaction  ot  our  every  distaste 
ni  1  less  than  < if  <  iur  every  desire.  And  w  ill  the  ear  ultimately  lead  the  eve  t«  1 
more  refined  levels  of  fastidiousness?  My  interest  in  noise  ordinances  took 
me  to  an  affluent  New  Jersey  suburb  w  here  "hawkers,  peddlers,  and  vendi  >rs," 
as  well  as  "yelling,  shouting,  w  histling,  or  singing  on  the  public  streets,"  are 
all  prohibited  by  statute  and  where  hanging  up  wash  1  >n  an  1  >utd<  ><  ir  t  U  ithes- 
line  is  prohibited  by  custom.  It's  funny  to  imagine  that  any  people  on  earth, 
much  less  well-to-do  people  in  the  wealthiest  nation  on  earth,  would  deny 
themselves  or  then  neighbors  the  inestimable  luxury  of  making  love  on 
sun-dried,  wind-kissed  sheets,  1  >r  the  wistful  hi  >pe  1  >t  s,  .me  em.  banted  mi  irn- 
ing  coming  upon  a  peddler.  It  you  met  I  lumphrey  Bogarl  in  heav  en,  would 
you  ask  him  to  put  out  his  cigarette?  It  you  get  to  heav  en  at  all,  w  ill  you  ask 
them  to  turn  down  the  choir? 

"The  Lord  is  111  his  holy  temple;  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  him." 


MlOHTSOMEOFTHE  noisf 

ASSAILING  US  BE  A  PROTES7 

A(  iAINST  CULTURAL  l  >R 

E(  ONOMIC  EXTINCTION? 

"I  MAKE  NOISE,  THEREFORE  1  AM 


Wi 


E  WANT  NOISE  AN/ )  Ql  UET, 
I ITTER  FREEDOM  AND  INNER 
PEACE.  WE  WANT  Tl )  PRACTICE 
ZEN  BUT  MAINLY  IN  Tl  IE  ART  OF 
MOTORCYC  TE  MAINTENANCE 


Bui  1 1 1 in  tin):  "Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord,  all  the  earth." 

I  hate  noise  as  much  as  anyone  I  know  ,  and  I  can  flatter  myseli  with  the 
names  < 'I  < ithers  in  history  who  hated  it ,  too:  I  )arwin,  Proust,  ( methe,  Pi >e, 
Haydn,  Chekhi  >v.  Recent  studies  lend  ti  >  o  >n linn  Scln  ipenhauer's  hunch:  "1 
have  for  a  long  tunc  been  of  the  opinion  thai  the  quantity  of  noise  anyone 
can  comfortably  endure  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  his  mental  powers.  . . ." 
But  I  cann<  >t  f<  irget  that  in  additii  >n  t< )  hat  ing  in  use  Schopenhauer  hated  the 
facl  thai  he'd  been  horn  (and  Poe  felt  that  the  most  inspiring  women  were, 
shall  we  say,  the  extremely  quiet  kind).  The  connections  worry  me. 

1  would  never  w  ant  to  forget  what  Thoreau  said  about  the  train:  "when  1 
hear  the  iron  horse  make  the  hills  echo  with  his  snort  like  thunder,  shak- 
ing the  earth  with  his  feet  ...  it  seems  as  it  the  earth  had  got  a  race  now  wor- 
thy to  inhabit  it."  Or  what  lames  A  gee  said  about  the  importance  of  play- 
ing Beethoven  loud.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  motto  of  the  Noise 
Pollution  Clearinghouse,  "Good  Neighbors  Keep  Their  Noise  to  Them- 
selves," and  1  try  my  best  to  practice  it,  but  something  else  in  me  wants  to 
cry,  "Aw,  go  ahead"  when  Bob  Marley  sings, 


I  want  to  disturb  my  neighbor 
( !ause  I'm  feeling  so  right 
I  warn  1 1 '  turn  tip  my  disco 
blow  them  iii  lull  watts  tonight 

brue,  whenever  I  take  overnight  accommodations,  I  always  ask  hrst  it 
there  are  any  wedding  parties  or  traveling  sports  teams  likely  to  "blow  them 
to  full  watts"  in  the  rooms  nearby;  yet  few  scenes  in  literature  delight  me  as 
much  as  the  one  in  Robert  sun  Davies's  Fi/t/i  Business,  in  which  an  anonymous 
Spaniard,  having  complained  the  night  before  about  a  row  he  mistakes  for  a 
boisterous  honeymoon  ("very  well  for  you,  senor,"  he  calls  through  the  door, 
"but  please  t<  >  remember  there  are  z<  ise  bel<  »w  y<  >u  who  are  not  so  young"),  leaves 
flowers  and  this  message  at  the  door  the  next  day:  "Forgive  my  ill  manners 
of  last  night.  Love  conquers  all  and  youth  must  be  served.  May  you  know  a 
hundred  years  of  happy  nights.  Your  Neighbour  in  the  Chamber  below." 

To  all  of  this,  |  have  no  doubt ,  many  anti-noise  activists  w<  hi  LI  say,  "We 
love  these  sounds  no  less  than  you.  The  problem  is  that  every  single  one  of 
i hem,  Agee's  quaint  phonograph  and  Thoreau's  equally  quaint  train,  the 
joyful  noise  and  the  rub-a-dub  style,  is  being  overpowered  by  the  boom  car 
and  the  air  horn,  by  a  cacophony  that  is  literally  making  us  deaf"  (and  that 
Canadian  noise  expert  Winston  Sydenborgh  estimates  is  doubling  world- 
wide every  ten  years).  Blake  said,  "No  bird  soars  too  high,  it  he  soars  with  his 
i  iwn  wings,"  bur  we  are  dealing  n<  iw  with  the  dark  raptors  of  limitless  ampli- 
fication. Point  granted.  It  w  as  that  secondhand  smoke  business  that  got  to  me, 
1  guess.  Ii  was  talking  with  Paul  Miluski,  the  soon-to-be-without-his-lease own- 
er ot  The  Spu  n  Room  biker  bar  in  Jerome,  w  hom  1  liked  instantly,  as  1  would 
have  to  like  any  man  who  plays  croquet  on  a  rooftop.  Robert  Frost  said  that 
he  needed  the  pi » >r  l<  >r  his  w  i  >rk;  I  need  a  tew  Paul  Miluskis 
for  mine.  And  it  they  do  not  make  at  least  some  noise, 
how  shall  1  know  where  to  find  them.' 


M 


.  v  noisy  self-contradictions  are  very  American,  of  course.  Be- 
ing an  American  is  about  living  in  contradiction,  it  it  is  about  anything, 
because  the  glory  and  the  tragedy  of  America  come  from  our  insatiable  de- 
sire always  to  have  the  best  of  both  worlds.  That  includes  the  worlds  of 
noise  and  quiet,  of  utter  freedom  and  inner  peace.  We  want  our  ow  n  back- 
yard \eisioii  of  the  cloistered  walk  and  our  own  Promethean  stereo  system 
as  well.  We  want  to  practice  Zen  but  mainly  in  the  art  of  motorcycle  main- 
tenance. The  purists,  those  who  register  one  impulse  or  another  as  an  en- 
thusiasm and  an  allegiance  rather  than  both  impulses  together  as  a  com- 
plex form  of  yearning,  are  meeting  now  on  the  shrinking  landscape  and, 
perhaps  more  significantly,  in  the  soundscape.  Like  radio  stations  on  a 
crowded  dial,  their  frequencies  clash  at  certain  bends  in  the  road. 
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I  actually  take  t  his  meet ing  as  a  hi  >peful  sign  in  thai  both  ol  these  impulses 
ire  essent  ially  ap<  ilitical;  thai  is,  they  hi  ith  tend  to  express  t  hemselves  against 
the  quotidian  sounds  of  the  polis.  Whether  y«  >u  cho<  cse  t<  >  It  >11<  >w  1  luckleberry 
Finn  i >r  the  Buddha,  you  always  start  by  lighting  out  for  the  territi iries.  Per- 
haps the  exuberant  noisemaker  and  the  quiet  seeker  w  ill  disci  iver  thai  they 
ire  natural  allies  in  spite  of  themselves,  because  each  w  ill  t  >l  necessity  have 
to  appeal  t<  >  the  \'ery  sense  i  >f  public  eh  >mam  and  public  life  thai  i  mce  seemeel 
anathema  to  their  desires.  To  preserve  either  liberty  or  tranquillity  against 
the  passion  of  the  i  ither's  counterclaim,  one  must  in  the  end  e  ire  le'  bac  k  ti  > 
a  rational  discussion  at  the  city  gates. 

The  other  reasi in  1  can  take  hope  fr< im  the  m use  issue  is  its  ability  to  pen- 
etrate- and  subvert  political  positions  just  as  sounel  cm  penetrate — and,  giv  - 
en the  right  Jerichi  >,  break  di  iwn — a  w  all.  Where  w<  iuld  y«  >u  1<  >cate  1  he  right 
and  left  w  ings  of  the  noise  pollution  issue,  for  instance.7  Everywhere  and 
nowhere.  You  can  see  noise  as  a  threat  to  the  most  basic  principles  of  private 
property  ,  hearth  and  home.  In  other  words,  you  can  see  noise  as  a  threat  to 
all  those  things  that  ought  to  he  m<  >st  dear  to  the  o  mservative  heart .  Or  you 
can  see  ni  use  pi  illutii  in  as  a  threat  ti  >  "the  ceimim  ins,"  an  allusii  >n  freeiuently 
made  by  Les  Bk  imberg  and  i  ithers  in  the  anti-m  use-  mi  ivement  to  the  d< « imed 
English  practice  ( >f  preserving  si  »me  c<  immi  in  gn  nind  foi  community  grazing. 
The  soundscape  is  self-evidently  pr<  iperty  that  no  one  <  iwns,  or  rather  that  all 
of  us  i  iwn  t<  igether.  If  it  is  possible  to  c<  instruct  a  "unified  tielel  thei  >ry"  ti  ir  our 
C<  inflicting  pi  ilitical  currents,  might  il  he  f<  iimd  there  ?  And  if  w  e  could  establish 
an  ethic  tor  sharing  the  soundscape,  might  that  in  turn  pull  us-  -by  the  ear, 
sc.  to  speak — t<  >  an  ethic  f<  >r  sharing  i  ither  f<  mus  i  >t  wealth  ?  If  any  of  these-  In  ipes 
is  we-ll  founded,  it  may  rest  on  nothing  more  sophisticated  than  the-  old  wis- 
dom of  olel  neighborhoods,  w  hich  says  thai  the  only  sure-  way  to  hold  a  loud 
party  without  complaints  from  the  neighbors,  and  w  ith  some  hope  of  sleep- 
ing late  and  quietly  the  next  day,  is  to  invite  all  the  neighbors  to  the  party. 

My  hopes  ate-  probably  not  well  founded,  however.  As  we  divide  our 
worlel  more  ruthlessly  into  rich  and  poor,  and  the  countryside  into  w  hat  Wen- 
elell  Berry  calls  "defeated  landscapes  and  victorious  (hut  threatened)  land- 
scapes," it  is  pn  ibable  that  we  w  ill  d<  >  the  same  thing  in  regard  tt  >  si  iund.  Mans 
of  us  w  ill  live  in  pandemi  miurn,  and  a  tew  of  us  will  have  i he-  means  to  live 
in  paradise.  The  permeability  of  the'  soundscape  may  yet  teach  us  to  recog- 
nize the  flaw  in  that  arrangement,  hut  we  are  likely  to  interpret  the  warn- 
ing alarm  as  no  more  than  a  call  to  move  elsewhere.  Most  of  us  w  ill  continue 
to  put  our  faith  in  our  mobility,  in  being  able'  to  run  from  the  noise  to  some- 
place quieter.  Like  our  pre-human  ancestors,  we  still  respond  to  noise  with 
a  fight-or-flight  response,  which  at  our  stage  of  development  means  weigh- 
ing the  relative  eosts  of  the  lawyer  and  the'  realtor. 

Of  course,  the  irony  of  flight  is  the  sound  of  flight  itself.  By  tar  the  largest 
number  i  if  n<  use  c<  implaints  in  this  count  ry  have  to  d<  i  w  ith  mi  >eles  i  >t  trans- 
portation, highway  noise  first  of  all,  airport  noise  after  that.  Earlier  1  saiel  that 
the  first  of  two  principles  governing  the  relationship  between  mi  ibility  and 
noise  is  that  people  move  to  escape  noise,  and  by 

Amoving  they  find  it.  The  second  principle  is  that  people 
move  to  escape  noise,  and  by  moving  they  make  it. 
long  with  fight  and  flight  is  there  not  a  third  ingrained  re- 
sponse to  the  overwhelming  power  of  noise,  which  is  to  fawn,  to  assume 
the  position  of  joining  what  we  cannot  beat.'  So  those  who  cherish  quiet 
we  dismiss  as  tailed  stoics,  which  may  mean  nothing  more  than  that  we 
are  resigned  to  being  cynics  In  any  case,  I  have  begun  to  notice  a  curious 
thing  about  noise,  which  is  bow  the  pursuits  disturbed  or  destroyed  by 
it — pursuits  such  as  writing  a  poem,  watching  a  bird,  or  even  looking  after 
a  child — can  be  made  to  sound  so  insignificant  precisely  because  they 
make  so  little  sound.  1  lillary  Nelson  told  me  of  a  day  when  her  three-year- 
old  son  fell  and  hurt  himself  in  her  front  y  ard,  but  she  could  not  hear  him 
crying  oyer  the  drone  of  the  race  cars  in  Louden.  1  suspect  that  many  w  ill 


M  OSTOFUS  WILL  ( .'ON'TINl  1 
TO  LI  ITOl  IR  FAIT1 1  IN  ol  IR 
M<  >BILITY,  IN  BEINK  i  ABLE  T(  > 
RUN  FROM  THE  NOISE  TO 
SOMEPLACE  QUIETER 


The  noise  we  make  is  an 
anonymous  chain  letter  that 
we  mail  out  every  day  and 
that  comes  back  with 
interest  s(  x  >ner  or  later 


be  as  deaf  to  her  complaint  as  she  was  to  his  cry.  Kids  tall  all  the  tune, 
right.7  From  Jerome,  Jane  Moore  wrote  me  a  letter  about  a  friend  who 
moved  out  o<  town  because  she  was  dying  ot  cancer  and  the  motorcycle 
noise  w  as  making  the  process  more  painful.  And  I  imagined  the  same  cyn- 
ical voice  responding,  "Let  me  get  this  straight.  You  need  quiet  to  die.'" 

Actually,  the  time  may  be  coming  when  you  w  ill  not  even  need  quiet  to 
be  dead.  A  German  media  artist  who  tinds  the  notion  of  a  quiet  grave  "idi- 
otic" has  recently  created  an  exhibit  of  vocal  tombstones,  one  ot  which 
"moans  lustfully"  w  hen  stroked.  1  find  myself  thinking  about  the  moaning 
tombstone  whenev  er  someone  tells  me,  with  a  faith  so  innocent  it  can  bring 
tears  to  your  eves,  how  Technology  (invoked  with  a  capital  T)  is  going  to 
be  our  solution  to  the  noise  problem.  Ot  course  it  can  be,  with  marvelous  re- 
sults. In  Europe,  w  here  noise  reduction  has  a  much  higher  place  on  the  po- 
litical agenda  than  it  does  here,  roads  are  being  built  that  reduce  traffic 
noise  by  as  much  as  iO  percent.  Even  the  Harleys  exported  to  Europe  are  de- 
signed tt >  run  quieter  and,  as  an  unintended  result  ot  such  tinkering,  turn  i  u it 
io  have  even  more  horsepower  than  their  hoggish  American  cousins.  Me- 
chanical noise,  after  all,  is  an  inefficient  loss  ot  energy  (though  many  Amer- 
ican consumers  still  equate  louder  volume  with  higher  performance).  So  it 
is  sometimes  possible,  with  a  little  know-how,  to  have  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  But  fi  >r  every  n<  use  we  quiet,  we  pr<  icluce  another.  Most  ot  all,  we  con- 
tinue to  produce  a  talse  sense  ot  v  irtual  quiet  by  distancing  ourselves  from 
the  actual  noise  we  make.  This  is  the  ultimate  form  ot  "civilized"  mobility: 
the  remov  al  ot  my  actions  from  their  ettects.  I  don't  have  to  hear  the  print- 
ing presses  that  publish  my  words,  the  strip-mining  equipment  that  feeds  my 
computer.  I'm  a  writer,  you  see.  I  practice  a  quiet  occupation.  Technology 
has  carried  that  old  suspicious  adage  about  not  shitting  where  you  eat  to  a 
place  perilously  above  suspicion,  where  highly  intelligent  people  are  capa- 
ble of  believing  that  they  don't  even  shit  where  they  shit.  When  1  tried  to 
suggest  as  much  to  some  ot  the  movers  and  shakers  in  the  noise  move- 
ment— for  instance,  to  the  consultant  tor  an  airport-noise  group  who  told 
me  that  he  logs  75,000  flight  miles  a  year  in  his  work — the  response  I  got  was 
often  a  bit  chilly.  Perhaps  this  w  as  due  to  the  understandable  tear  that  some- 
one already  in  danger  of  being  branded  a  crank  might  also  be  branded  a  Lud- 
dite.  But  perhaps  it  rather  had  to  do  w  ith  a  deal  already  struck  with  the  suc- 
cessful manufacture  ot  the  first  mud  brick  some  nine  or  ten  millennia  ago. 
As  the  consultant  told  me,  "The  absolutist  approach  [i.e.,  the  one  I  had  just 
pr< >p< »sed  to  1  ii i ii |  savs  we  must  change  the  way  we  live  .  .  .  but  no  one's  go- 
ing to  slop  the  growth  of  airlines.  Why  tilt  at  windmills  you  can't  defeat.'  I 
wouldn't  want  to  stop  the  evolution  of  our  science,  even  though  there  are 
going  ti )  be  k  isers." 

So  in  the  end  the  most  raucous  disturbance  ot  the  peace  (or  the  most  cyn- 
ical response  to  the  complaints  of  those  disturbed)  may  be  nothing  else  but 
the  brazen  form  of  a  more  discreet  and  universal  communication,  the  signed 
version  of  an  anonymous  chain  letter  that  the  rest  ot  us  mail  out  every  day 
and  that  comes  back  with  interest  to  everybody's  mailbox  sooner  or  later. 
(And  sooner  than  later  w  ill  be  able  to  announce  its  arrival  by  moaning  lust- 
fully.) When  this  essay  is  done,  ti >r  example,  1  will  send  it  to  New  York  City 
overnight  mail  because  it  absolutely  positively  has  to  be  there,  and  because 
tlie  other  pursuits  ot  mv  have-it-all  lite  w  ill  undoubtedly  push  the  project 
too  close  to  its  deadline.  Overnight  mail  is  only  possible  with  overnight  flight, 
which  has  made  no  small  contribution  to  the  2,1  56  percent  increase  in  air- 
cargo  traffic  since  I960.  Sometime  in  the  night  the  plane  carrying  my  lit- 
t  le  meditatii  >n  c  in  n<  use  w  ill  fly  <  »ver  someone's  root,  waking  her  or  her  aged  I 
father  or  her  colicky  rhree-month-old  from  a  sound  sleep.  Wrapping  her  robe 
furiously  around  herself,  perhaps  going  so  far  as  to  light  a  cigarette  with  her 
trembling  fingers,  she  will  curse  that  plane,  and,  to  some  small  degree  that  j 
I  cannot  gauge  and  can  never  hear,  she  will  be  cursing  me.  And  those  , 
cranky  old  gods  of  Sumer  and  Uruk,  long  since  cleat  it  not  dead,  will  do  no  | 
m< ire  than  1  will  t< >  help.  ■ 
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THE  CASE  AGAIXSl 
HENRY  KISSINGER 


Crimes  against  humanity 
By  Christopher  Hitchens 


On  the  twentieth  ot  December  '000,  as 
the  first  part  of  tins  article  was  being 
readied  for  publication,  we  contacted 
I  lenry  Kissinger's  ,  ittice,  st  ipulal  ing  <  >ur 
areas  of  interest  and  requesting  an  interv  iew  Re- 
ceiving no  direct  response  Horn  him,  we  wrote 
again  and  graciously  ottered  to  match  the  usual 
sultanlike  fee  that  he  charges  for  making  pro- 
nouncements. Tins  e lie i ted  only  a  pompous  let- 
ter fr<  iiii  a  hireling,  and  we  were  left  t(  i  assume  that 
there  are  some  subjects  Kissinger  prefers  not  to  dis- 
cuss, not  oven  for  ready  money. 

Whether  i  >r  n<  it  then  perpetrator  cares  t(  i  com- 
ment on  them,  the  crimes  discussed  in  Part  I  — 
the  havoc  visited  on  Indoc  hinese  civilians,  the  il- 
legal suhversit  >n  prac  t iced  on  C  'hi lean  demt «,  rac y 
— did  in  lac  t  occur,  and  i hex  set  the  tone  for  the 
remainder  of  his  time  in  office.  The  murder  of 
General  Rene  Schneider  was  mxiii  eclipsed  by 
more,  and  more  gross,  atrocities  in  (  ihile  and  the 
Southern  I  lemisphere.  And  the  same  paw  punt 
>>t  unchecked  power  was  to  be  found  in  (  iyprus 
and  Greece,  in  Bangladesh  and  hast  Timor,  in  the 
succeeding  years.  These  are  not,  as  is  too  often  ar- 
gued, the  results  <  >t  gee  >p<  ilitical  forces  for  which 
no  one  is  to  blame.  They  are  crimes  for  which 
Henry  Kissinger  is,  and  should  be  held,  respon- 
sible, and  they  vividly  insist  on  an  accounting. 


CHILE  (PART  II): 
DEATH  IN  THE  SOUTH 

On  November  9,  1970,  Henry  Kissinger 
authored  National  Security  Council 
Decision  Memorandum  93,  which  re- 
viewed policy  toward  C  !hile  in  the  im- 


mediate wake  of  Salvador  Allende's  confirmation 
as  president.  \  arious  routine  measures  of  eco- 
nomic harassment  were  proposed  (as  per  Nixon's 
instruction  to  "make  the  economy  scream"), 
with  cutoffs  in  aid  and  investment.  More  sig- 
nificantly,  Kissinger  advocated  that  "cl<  >se  rela- 
tions" be  maintained  with  military  leaders  in 
neighht  iring  countries,  in  i  >rder  to  facilitate  hot  h 
the  coordination  of  pressure  against  (  hile  and 
the  incubation  of  opposition  within  the  coun- 
try. In  outline,  this  prefigures  the  disclosures 
thai  have  since  been  made  about  Operation 
"(  'oiiJor,"  a  h\  ret  collusion  amoivj  military  dic- 
tatorships across  the  hemisphere,  i iperated  with 
the  I  Inited  States  government's  knowledge  and 
indulgence. 

The  actual  overthrow  of  the  Allende  gov- 
ernment in  a  sanguinary  coup  d'etat  took  place 
i  >n  September  I  1 .  191  5,  while  Kissinger  w  as  ^  >- 
ing  through  his  own  Senate  confirmation  proc  ess 
as  secretary  of  state.  1  le  falsely  assured  the  For- 
eign Relations  C'ommiitec  that  the  I  nited 
States  government  had  played  no  part  in  the 
coup.  From  a  thesaurus  ol  hard  information  to 
the  contrary,  one  might  select  Situation  Report 
No.  2,  from  the  Na\\  Section  of  the  I  nited 
States  Military  ( iroup  in  (  'hile  and  w  ritten  h\ 
U.S.  Naval  Attache  Patrick  |.  Ryan.  Mr.  Ryan 
desc  ribes  his  c It  >se  relat  ionship  with  the  officers 
engaged  in  overthrowing  i  he-  government,  hails 
September  1  I,  1973,  as  "our  D-Dav,"  and  ob- 
serves with  satisfaction  that  "C  hile's  coup  de 
et at  | sic  ]  w  as  clt  >sc  i <  >  pel  tec  t."  Or  one  may  pe- 
ruse the  dec lassified  tiles  on  "Pn  iject  FUREL1  "- 
the  code  name  under  which  the  c  'lA,  in  fre- 
quent contact  with  Kissinger  and  the  40 
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(  Committee,1  conducted  coven  < iperai  tons  against 
the  lc<jal  and  elec  ted  government  ol  (  Tile. 

NX/I i. it  is  striking,  ;itul  what  points  to  ;i  much 
nil  >rc  direi t  complicity  in  individual  crimes  against 
humanity,  is  the  microscopic  detail  in  which 
Kissinger  kept  himsell  inf<  irmed,  after  the  coup,  oi 
Augusto  Pinochet's  atrocities.  On  N<  ivember  1 6, 
Assistant  Secretary  ol  State  Jack  B.  Kubisch  de- 
livered .i  detailed  rep<  >rl  « >n  the  (  Mean  junta's  ex- 
ec in  i( ui  p<  die  y,  which,  as  he  n< ites  t< i  the  new  see  - 
retary,  "y<  hi  requested  by  l  able  f r<  >m  Toky< >."  The 
memo  goes  on  to  enlighten  Kissinger  in  various 
ways  about  the  first  nineteen  days  ol  Pinochet's 
1 1  id  "summary  excel  it  ions  during  that  pern  >d,  we 
are  told,  totaled  520.  (This  contrasts  with  the 
pi i Nil  l\  announc  ed  total  ol  100  and  is  based  i m 
",ni  internal,  LontiJenii.il  report  prepared  for  the 
junta"  io  which  American  i  >fttc  ials  are  evident  ly 
privy.)  Looking  on  the  bright  side, 

On  November  14,  we  announced  our  second 
(  X  X  '  i  redit  to  (  bile  millii  in  fi  ir  feed  i i  irn.  ( )ur 
long-standing  commitment  to  st.  ll  two  surplus  de- 
stroyers in  the  C  Ink  . in  na\  \  has  met  .i  reasonably 
sympathetic  respi  msc  in  Senate  n  msultat  ions,  rhe 
(  Ink  . uis,  meanwhile,  have  sent  us  several  new  re- 
quests for  controversial  military  equipment. 

Kubisch  then  raises  the  awkward  question  ol 
two  American  citizens  murdered  by  the  junta — 
Frank  Teruggi  and  (  Charles  I  lorman — LletaiK  of 
whilst  precise  fate  are  still, 
mi  ire  than  a  quarter  l  entury 
later,  being  sought  In  their 
families.  1  he  reas<  in  1>  >r  1 1 te 
length  ol  the  search  may  be 
inferred  fr< >m  .i  telegram,  dat- 
clI  February  I  1,  1974,  which 
repi  uis  on  a  meet  inn  with  the 
junta's  fi  ireign  minister  and 
n<  >tes  that  Kubisch  raises  the 
matter  ol  the  missing  Amer- 
icans "IN  III!  Q  >N  PEX1  i  )F 
I  HI:  NEED  TO  IM  i  AREFUL  TO 
KEEP  KM. A  riVEl  1  SMAI  L  IS- 
Sl  ES  IN  OUR  RELATIONSHIP 
FROM  MAKING  OI  K  COOPER- 
\  I  l(  >N  MORI.  I'll  I  K  I  I  I  ." 

Ti  i  return,  via  this  detour,  to  C  )peral  ion  "( C<  m- 
lI< >r":  "(  i  nidi  »r"  was  ,i  machinery  i  it  cr<  iss-Fm >rder  as- 
sassination, abduction,  t<  irture, . uiel  intimidation 
coordinated  among  the  secret  police  forces  ot 
Pinochet's  i  Chile,  Alfredo  Stroessner's  Paraguay, 
|orge  Rafael  Videla's  Argentina,  and  other  re- 
;ional  caudillos.  This  internationalization  ol  the 
death-squad  princ  iple  is  now  know  n  to  have  been 

•  7  he  (  ommittee,  named  after  the  <  >U  Executive  (  )/- 
|ii  e  Building  1 1 H mi  in  whii  h  it  met .  was  chaired  by  Kissinger 
between  1969  and  1976  It  maintained  ultimate  supervi- 
sion over  I  N.  covert  actions  during  this  period,  bur  mure, 
see  1  larper's  Magazine,  February  2001 .  page  40. 


respi  msible  for  the  murder  of  the  dissident  general 
Carlos  Pints  of  Chile  (and  his  wife)  m  Buenos 
Aires,  the  murder  ol  rhe  Bolivian  general  Juan 
Jose  Tones,  also  in  Argentina,  and  the  maiming 
of  u  Christian  Democratic  Chilean  senator, 
Bernardo  Leighton,  in  Italy,  to  name  only  the 
most  s.iliLiit  \  iLtuns.  A  "Condor"  team  also  det- 
onated  a  l.u-  bomb  in  downtown  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  September  1976,  killing  the  former 
C  Chilean  foreign  minister,  Orlando  Letelier,  and  his 
aide,  Ronni  Mofhtt.  United  States  government 
complicity  has  been  uncovered  at  every  level  of 
this  network.  It  has  been  established,  tor  example, 
that  the  FBI  ,iil1cy1  Pinochet  in  capturing  Jorge 
Isaac  Fuentes  de  Alarcon,  w  ho  was  detained  and 
tortured  in  Paraguay,  then  turned  over  to  the 
(  Chilean  secret  police  and  "disappeared."  Aston- 
ishingly, the  surveillance  of  Latin  American  dis- 
sident refugees  in  the  United  States  was  promised 
to  "Condor"  figures  by  American  intelligence. 

Stroessner  has  been  ov  erthrown;  Videln  is  m 
prison;  Pinochet  and  his  henchmen  are  being  or 
have  been  brought  to  account  in  Chile.  And 
w  hat  of  Kissinger.'  All  of  the  above-cited  crimes, 
and  main  more  besides,  were  committed  on  his 
"watch"  as  secretary  oi  state.  And  all  ot  them 
were  and  are  punishable  under  local  or  inter- 
national law  or  both.  It  can  hardly  be  argued,  by 
himself  or  by  his  defenders,  that  he  was  indif- 
ferent to,  or  unaware  ot,  the  true  situation.  In 
l,,l)l>  ,i  sLLiei  memorandum  was  declassified, 
giving  exc  ruciating  details  i  >t  a  private  conver- 
s.ition  between  Kissinger  and  Pinochet  in  San- 
t  iagi i,  C  'bile,  i >n  June  S,  1 976.  The  meeting  took 
pl.iLc  the  day  before  Kissinger  was  due  to  address 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  The  sub- 
ject  was  hum. in  rights.  Kissinger  was  at  some 
pains  to  explain  to  Pinochet  that  the  few  pro 
forma  remarks  he  was  to  make  on  that  topic 
were  by  no  means  to  be  taken  seriously.  My 
friend  Peter  Kornbluh  has  performed  the  ser- 
vice of  comparing  the  "Memcon"  (Memorandum 
of  G  mversatii  in )  with  the  account  of  the  meet- 
ing given  by  Kissinger  himself  in  his  third  vol- 
ume of  apologia,  Years  of  Renewal: 

fhe  Memoir;  A  considerable  ami  mnt  i  if  nine  in  my 
dial<  "jue  with  Pirn  k  het  w  as  dev<  ited  to  human  rights, 
which  were,  in  fact,  the  principal  obstacle  to  close 
United  Si. lies  relations  with  Chile.  1  outlined  the 
main  pi  lints  in  my  speech  to  the  OAS  w  hich  I  would 
deliver  the  next  day.  Pinochet  made  no  comment. 

The  Memo Di.  1  w  ill  treat  human  rights  in  gener- 
al terms,  and  human  rights  in  a  world  context.  I 
will  refer  in  two  paragraphs  to  the  report  on  Chile 
.  if  the  ( )AS  I  lain. in  Rights  I  Commission.  1  will  say 
that  tin-  human  rights  issue  has  impaired  relations 
between  the  U.S.  and  Chile.  This  is  partly  the  re- 
sult ot  ( Congressional  actions.  1  will  add  that  I  hope 
\ i hi  w  ill  shortly  remove  these  obstacles. ...  1  can  do 
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in  i  less,  withoui  producing  .1  react  inn  in  the  I  ;.S. 
which  would  lead  to  legislative  restrictions  Hie 
speech  is  not  aimed  .11  (  ihile  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
about  this  My  evaluation  is  that  you  are  a  victim  ol 
all  left  -winy  groups  around  the  world  and  thai  youi 
greatest  sin  u.is  thai  you  overthrew  .1  government 
that  was  g<  >iny  (  '< 1 


Amendment,  Kissingci  obsequiously  remarked, 

I  don' 1  know  il  \ mi  I isiri  1  in  on  1  n\  phone,  bill  il  you 
do  you  have  jusi  heard  ine  issue  instruclions  lo 
Washington  to  |deteai  ihe  Kennedy  Amendmeni | 

I I  we  deleal  if ,  we  will  deli vei  the  F  ">Rs  as  we  agreed 


The  Memoir:  As  Secretary  ol  State,  I 
k  it  I  had  the  responsibility  to  encourage 
the  (  'hi lean  government  m  the  direction 
( il  greater  democracy  through  .1  policy  ol 
understanding  Pinochet's  concerns.  .  .  . 
Pinochel  reminded  me  that  "Russia  sup- 
ports their  people  100  percent.  We  are 
behind  you.  You  are  the  leader.  Rut  you 
have  .1  punitive  system  (01  your  triends." 
I  returned  to  my  underlying  theme  thai 
any  major  help  from  us  would  realist  ical 
ly  depend  on  pr<  igrcss  on  human  1  ights 

I  he  Memcuti:  Then-  is  tneril  in  whal 
you  say.  1 1  1--  .1  curious  rime  in  the  U.S. 
.  .  .  It  is  unfortunate.  We  have  bee  1 1 
through  Viet  N.nu  and  Watergate.  We 
have  to  wail  until  the  1 1 l)  i  n|  elei  t  ii  ms. 
We  wck  1  unci  I  the  overthrow  of  the  C  -0111- 
iinmisi  inclined  governmenl  here  We 
are  not  0111  to  weaken  youi  position, 

^  In  an  unpleasant  way,  Pinochet  tv\  ice 
mentioned  the  name  ol  Orlando  Letelier,  the 
exiled  ( '1 1 1  lean  « ippi  isirion  leader,  accusing  him  ol 
1111  h  .idtng  the  I  hi  1  ted  Stalest  .'<  ingress.  Kissinger's 
resp<  mse,  as  can  he  seen,  w  as  to  api >k  igi:e  I.  <\  1 1 u 
t  \ ingress  and  (in  .1  minor  replay  ol  Ins  |96o  Paris 
tactic  < 1  ver  Vietnam)  to  suggest  thai  the  dictatoi 
hope  for  better  days  after  the  upcoming  elei 
tions.  Three  months  late  r,  .1  car  bomb  in  Wash- 
ingti m  killed  Letelier,  the  only  such  outrage  ever 
committed  in  the  nation's  capital  hy  agents  ol  a 
foreign  regime  (and  an  incident  completely  ab- 
sent from  Kissinger's  memoirs).  Tin1  man  re- 
sponsible lot  arranging  the  u  ntie,  the  (  Ink. in  se- 
cret policeman  I  ieneral  Manuel  t  lontreras,  has 
since  stated  in  an  affidavit  that  he  took  no  action 
without  specific  and  personal  orders  from 
Pinochet .  He  remains  in  prison,  doubt  less  won- 
denng  win  he  trusted  his  superiors. 

"I  w  ant  to  see  our  relatii  ms  and  friendship  im- 
prove," Kissinger  told  Pinochel  (hut  not  the  read- 
ers of  his  memoirs).  "We  want  to  help,  not  un- 
dermine y<  hi."  In  advising  a  murderer  and  desp<  it , 
wht >se  rule  he  had  helped  imp<  ise,  t<  1  disregard  his 
upc(  lining  remarks  as  a  sop  to  (  <  ingress,  Kissinger 
insulted  democracy  in  both  countries,  lie  also 
gave  the  greenest  of  green  lights  to  further  cross- 
border  and  internal  terrorism,  neither  of  which 
could  have  been  unknown  to  him.  (In  his  mem- 
oirs, he  does  mention  what  he  calls  Pinochet's 
"cotintei terrorist  intelligence  agency.")  Further 
c<  illuding  with  Pin<  ichel  against  the  I  111  ted  States 
t Congress,  which  was  c<  msidering  cutting  off  .nuts 
sales  to  human-rights  violators  via  the  Kennedy 


Tl  ie  ti  iregi  ling  passage  is  w<  >ri  1 1  beat  ing  in  mind. 
1 1  is  a  good  key  tor  elec  oding  the  usual  relal  ionship 
bet  ween  fuel  and  falsehood  11 1  Kissinger's  ill-crafi 
ed  memoir.  (And  il  is  a  huge  repr<  iach  to  his  ed- 
itors at  Simon  cx  Schuster,  and  Weidenfeld  ex 
NieoUon. )  1 1  should  also  act  as  an  urgeni  prompt 
ing  to  members  of  Congi  ess,  and  to  human-rights 
1  irganizal  iuti\  to  re<  ipen  the  incomplete  inquiries 
and  thwarted  investigations  into  the  multifari 
ous  crimes  of  this  period.  Finally,  and  read  in  the 
light  of  (  It  tie's  1  el  111  n  I  o  detune  1  ,k  \  and  the  de 
cision  ol  the  (  hilean  courts  to  pursue  1 1 1  it  1 1  and 
lusiiee,  11  repudiates  Kissinger's  patronizing  in 
si  ill  concerning  the  "irrespi  msihility"  of  a  dignified 
and  humane  pe«  iple,  win  1  have  suffered  very  much 
nti  ire  than  verbal  instill  al  1 1  is  hands 

\rule  1  'I  thumb  in  Washingti  >n  In  ilds  thai 
any  late  disclosure  by  officialdom  w  ill 
contain  material  thai  is  worse  than  even 
the  cynics  suspected.  In  September  2000, 
however,  the  (  I A  disg<  irged  the  results  of  an  in 
ternal  inquiry  on  Chile,  which  had  beet  1  1  ei  |uired 
of  11  by  the  Hinchey  Amendmeni  to  the  Intelli- 
gence Authorisation  Aci  for  thai  fiscal  year.  .And 
the  in<  is  I  hardened  cril  k  s  and  in\  es|  igati  it's  were 
reduced  ti  1  amazement : 

Support  for  Coup  in  1970.  I  hidei  "  I  i  n  1-  II"  ol 

the  strategy,  (  '1 A  sought  to  instigate  a  coup  to  pre- 
vent Allende  from  taking  of  hce  alt  ei  he  wi  m  a  plu- 
rality in  the  4  September  election  and  before,  .is 
(  lonstitutionally  required  heeause  he  did  not  win 
.in  absolute  majority,  tlu  I  liilean  t  longress  reaf- 
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finned  his  victory.  (  '1A  was  wt irking  with  three  dif- 
ferent groups  ol  plotters.  All  three  groups  made  it 
i  leat  that  any  o  nip  would  require  the  kidnapping  of 
A  run  •  j  iminander  Rene  Schneider,  win  i  felt  deeply 
1 1 1  ii  the  (  onstitution  required  thai  the  Army  alii  iw 
All<  nde  i"  assume  pi  iwer.  C  '1 A  agreed  with  thai  as- 
.i  sineni  Alt  lu  nigh  I  I A  pri  ivided  weap(  ins  t<  i  >  >ne 
ul  the  gr<  nips,  we  have  found  no  inn  >rmati<  in  thai  the 
plotters'  or  CIA's  intention  was  f<  >r  the  general  u » he 
killed.  Contact  with  one  group  of  plotters  was 
dr<  ipped  early  ( >n  because  i  >t  its  extremist  tendenc  ics. 
t  'I  A  provided  tear  gas,  submachine-guns  and  am 
mi  nut  h  id  tii  the  second  group,  mortally  wounding 
him  in  the  attack.  ( 'IA  had  previously  encouraged 
tin-.  gr<  nip  tu  launch  ac<  nip  hut  withdrew  suppt  >rt  f<  nir 
days  befi  >re  the  attac  k  because,  in  Q  !lA's  assessment , 
the  group  could  not  <.  arry  it  out  successfully. 

This  repeats  the  old  canard  supposedly  distin- 
guishing .1  kidnapping  or  abduction  from  ,i  mur- 
der, and  once  again  raises  the  intriguing  ques- 
tion: What  was  the  CIA  going  to  do  w  ith  General 
Schneider  once  it  had  kidnapped  him?'  (Note, 
also,  the  studied  passivity  whereby  the  report 
"found  no  mti hi ii.u ion  that  the  plotters'  < >r  CIA's 
intention  w  as  for  the  general  to  be  killed."  What 
would  satisfy  this  bizarre  criterion?)  But  then  w  e 

Henry  Kissinger  approved 
the  internationalization  of 
the  death-squad  principle 

learn  of  the  supposedly  unruly  gang  that  actual- 
ly took  its  instructions  seriously: 

In  November  1970  a  member  ol  the  Viaux  group 
who  avoided  i  apt  ure  ret  on t acted  the  Agency  and 
requested  lni.nu  ial  assistance  on  behalf  of  the  group. 
Although  the  Agency  had  no  obligation  to  the 
gr<  nip  because  it  acted  on  its  <  iwn,  in  an  effi  >rt  t<  >  keep 
the  prior  contact  secret,  ni.niit.iin  the  good  will  of 
the  group,  and  1  <  •  i  humanitarian  reasons,  $35,000 

was  passed. 

"I  lumanitarian  reasons."  One  has  to  admire 
the  sheer  inventiveness  "I  this  explanation.  At 
1970  prices,  $35,000  w  as,  in  ( ahile,  a  considerable 
sum.  Not  likely  the  sort  of  sum  that  a  local  sta- 
tion duel  could  have  disbursed  on  his  ow  n.  ( )ne 
wants  to  ktii iw  I u iw  the  40  (  '<  immittee  and  its  vig- 
ilant chairman,  Henry  Kissinger,  decided  that 
the  best  w  a\  to  dissociate  from  a  suppi  isedly  l< « »se- 
e  union  gang  was  to  pay  if  a  small  fortune  in  cash 
aftct  it  had  committed  a  cold-blooded  murder. 

The-  same  question  arises  in  an  even  more 
at  ute  form  with  another  disc  Insure  made  by  the 
CIA  in  the  course  of  the  same  report.  This  is 
headed  "Relationship  with  (  'ontreras."  Manuel 
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I  'ontreras  was  the  head  of  Pinochet's  secret  mil- 
itary police,  and  in  that  capacity  organized  the 
death,  torture,  and  "disappearance"  of  innumer- 
able C  Chileans  as  well  as  the  use  of  bombing  and 
assassination  techniques  as  far  afield  as  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  CIA  admits  early  on  in  the 
document  that  it 

had  liaison  relationships  in  ("bile  with  the  prima- 
ry purpose  of  securing  assistance  in  gathering  in- 
telligence on  external  targets.  The  CIA  ottered 
these  serv  ices  assistance  in  internal  organization 
and  training  to  combat  subversion  and  terrorism 
from  abroad,  not  in  combating  internal  opponents 
of  the  government. 

Such  flat  prose,  based  on  a  distinction  between 
the  "external  targets"  and  the  more  messy  busi- 
ness of  internal  dictatorial  discipline,  invites  the 
question:  What  external  threat?  Chile  had  no 
foreign  enemy  except  Argentina,  which  disput- 
ed s,  >me  sea-lane  rights  in  the  Beagle  Channel.  (In 
consequence,  Chile  helped  Mrs.  Thatcher  in  the 
Falklands  w  ar  of  1982.)  And  in  Argentina,  as  we 
know  ,  the  CIA  was  likewise  engaged  in  helping 
the  military  regime  to  survive.  No,  Chile  had  no 
external  enemies  to  speak  of,  but  the  Pinochet 
dictatorship  had  many,  many  external  foes.  They  j 
were  the  numerous  Chileans  forced  to  abandon 
their  country.  Manuel  Contreras's  job  was  to 
hunt  them  down.  As  the  report  puts  it, 

During  a  period  between  1974  and  1  e> 7 7 ,  CIA 
in. nut. uned  contact  with  Manuel  Contreras  Sepul- 
veda,  who  Liter  bee, line  notorious  for  his  involve- 
ment in  human  rights  abuses.  Hie  U.S.  Government 
policy  community  approved  CIA's  contact  with: 
(  a  mtreras,  giv  en  his  position  as  chief  i  >t  the  prima- 
ry intelligence  organization  in  Chile,  as  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  C  !IA's  mission,  in  spite  of  concerns 
that  tins  relationship  might  lay  the  CIA  open  to 
charges  of  aiding  internal  political  repression. 

After  a  few  bits  of  back-and-forth  about  the  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference  (between  "exter- 
nal" and  "internal"  police  tactics),  the  CIA  report 
states  candidly, 

By  April  1975,  intelligence  reporting  showed 
that  (  ontreras  was  the  principal  obstacle  to  a  rea- 
s<  mable  human  rights  policy  w  ithin  the  Junta,  but 
an  interagency  committee  directed  the  CIA  to 
continue  its  relationship  with  Contreras.  The 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Chile  urged  Deputy  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  [General  Vernon]  Wal- 
ters to  receive  Contreras  in  Washington  in  the  in- 
terest of  maintaining  good  relations  with  Pinochet. 
In  August  1975,  with  interagency  approval,  this 
meeting  took  place. 

In  May  and  June  ll>75,  elements  w  ithin  the  CIA 
recommended  establishing  a  paid  relationship  with 
Contreras  to  obtain  intelligence  based  on  his  unique 
position  and  access  to  Pinochet.  Tins  proposal  was 
overruled,  citing  the  U.S.  Government  police  on 
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clandestine  relation*  with  the  head  ot  .111  intelli- 
gence service  notorious  Kir  hum, in  rights  abuses 
I  lowever,  given  miscommunications  in  the  timing 
I  ut  this  exchange,  a  one-time  payment  was  given  to 
Contreras. 

Tin  -  d<  >es  tit  >t  require  ton  much  parsing.  Some 
ime  after  it  had  been  u  included,  and  by  the  C  1 A 
it  that,  that  Manuel  Contreras  was  the  "princi- 
pal obstacle'  to  a  reasonable  human  rights  policy," 
\e  i-  given  American  taxpayers'  money  and  re- 
reived  at  a  high  level  in  Washington.  The  C  .IA's 
nemorandum  is  careful  to  state  that,  where  doubts 
.-xi-t,  they  are  -tilled  by  the  "U.S.  Government 
policy  community"  and  K  "an  interagency  com- 
piittee."  It  aKo  trie-  to  suggest,  w  ith  unconscious 
humor,  that  the  head  ol  a  murelerous  foreign  se- 
cret service  was  given  a  large  bribe  by  mistake. 
One  wonder-  w  ho  was  reprimanded  tor  tin-  blun- 
der, and  how  it  got  past  the  scrutiny  of  the  4e'1 

0  immittee. 

The  report  also  contradicts  itself,  stating  at 
one  point  th.it  Contreras's  activities  overseas 
were  opaque  and  at  another  that 

i  v]ithin  a  year  after  the  coup,  the  (.  1A  and  •  >ther  I  S. 

1  Uovemment  agencies  w  ere  aw  are  of  bilateral  co<  >p- 
eratii  >n  am,  mg  regu  ma  I  intelligence  -er\  ice-  to  track 
the  activities  i >t  and,  in  at  least  a  tew  cases,  kill  po- 
litical i  >ppi  ments.  Tin-  was  the  precursi  >r  u  1 1  Opera- 
tion Conelor,  an  intelligence-sharim:  arrangement 
among  Chile,  Argentina,  Braril,  l\iragua\  ind 
Uruguay  established  in  I S>7 

So  now  we  know  :  The  internationalization  of 
the  death-squad  principle  was  understood  and 
approved  by  American  intelligence  and  it-  po- 
litical masters  aero—  two  admini-tratioii-.  The 
senii  >r  person  c<  mcemed  in  bi  >th  administrate  >ns 
was  Henry  Kissinger.  \\  hichever  "interagency 
committee"  i-  meant,  and  whether  it  i-  the  40 
Committee  or  the  interagency  committee  on 
Chile,  we  are  led  back  to  the  same  source. 

On  leaving  the  State  Department,  Kissinger 
made  an  extraordinary  bargain  whereby  he  gifted 
hi-  paper-  t<  i  the  Library  i  >t  C<  ingress  (having  first 
hastilv  trucked  them  for  safekeeping  to  the  Rock- 
efeller estate  at  Pocantico  1  hll-.  New  York)  on  the 
-ole  condition  that  they  remain  under  -eal  until 
five  Years  after  hi-  death.  Kissinger's  friend  Manuel 
Contreras.  however,  made  a  mistake  when  he- 
killed  an  American  citiren,  Ronni  Karpen  Mot- 
fitt,  in  the  Washington  ear  bomb  that  also  mur- 
dered Orlando  Letelier  in  1976.  By  late  2000,  the 
Federal  Bureau  ot  Investigation  had  finally  -ought 
and  received  -ubp,  iena  pi  iwer  t<  i  review  the  Library 
of  Congress  paper-,  a  subpoena  with  which 
Kissinger  dealt , inly  thn  nigh  hi-  att,  mieys.  It  w  as 
<i  starr.  but  it  was  pathetic  w  hen  compared  w  ith 
the  effort-  of  truth-and-justice  commissions  in 
Chile,  Argentina,  Brazil.  Paraguay,  and  L  ruguay, 
which  have  now  emerged  from  years  of  Kissinger- 


befriended  diet  at,  irship  and  are  seeking  a  full  ae- 
e>  ninting.  We  await  the  m<  mient  when  the  L  rul- 
ed States  t  a  mgress  w  ill  inaugurate  a  a  unparable 
process  and  finally  subpoena  all  the  hidden  doc- 
uments  that  obscure  the  view  ot  unpunished 
crime-  committed  in  <  nir  name-. 


CYPRES:  A  TURBULENT  PRIEST 


In  the  second  volume  ot  hi-  trilogy  ot  mem- 
oirs. Years  t)f  I  pheaval,  Henry  Kissinger  found 
the  subject  ot  the  1974  Cyprus  catastrophe 
-,  i  awkward  that  he  dee  ided  t«  i  p<  »tpi  'tie  con- 
siderate >n  of  it: 

1  must  leave  a  tull  discussion  , -t  tile  Cvpril* 
epis<  vie  t,  i  an,  ither  i  iccasn  >n,  t,  »r  it  stretched  inti  i  the 
ForJ  Presielencv  and  n-  leg.icv  exists  unresolved 
todav. 

Tin-  argued  a  certain  nervousness  on  lu-  part, 
it  only  because  the  subjects  ot  \  letnam,  Cam- 
K  >dia.  the  Middle  Ea-t.  Angola,  Chile,  China,  and 
the  SALT  neg<  >ttati<  >ns  all  bear  legac  les  that  ate 
"unresolved  today"  and  were  unresolved  then. 
iTo  -,i\  that  these  matter-  "stretched  into  the 
F<  ird  Presidency"  i- 1>  i  say,  in  effect,  in  »thing  at  all 
e\eept  that  tin-  pallid  interregnum  did,  histori- 
cally -peaking,  occur. ^ 

In  most  ot  hi-  writing  about  himself  land,  one 
presumes,  in  most  ot  hi-  presentations  to  hi- 
clients)  Kissinger  pr>  ijects  a  str<  >ng  impressu  >n  > 't 
a  man  at  home  in  the  world  and  on  top  ot  his 
brief.  But  there  are  a  number  ot  occasions  when 
it  suits  him  t<  i  p>  ise  a-  a  -i  >rt  i  >t  Caneliele,  naive  and 
ill  prepared  and  easily  unhorsed  by  events.  Mo 
doubt  this  po-e  costs  him  something  in  self - 


_ 


esteem.  It  is  a  pose,  furthermore,  thai  he  often 
adopts  at  precisely  the  time  when  the  record 
sin  iws  him  to  he  km  wledgeable  and  when  km >wl- 
edgc  or  foreknowledge  would  also  confront  him 
with  charges  of  responsibility  or  complicity. 

(  ypms  in  1974  Is  just  such  .1  case.  Kissinger 
now  argues,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  memoirs, 
\  an  s  11/  Renewal,  that  he  w  as  prevented  and  dis- 
trat  ted,  by  Watergate  and  the  deliquescence  of 
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the  Nixon  presidency,  from  taking  a  timely  or 
informed  interest  in  the  crucial  triangle  of(  ireece, 
Turkey,  and  t  'yprus.  Tins  is  a  bizarre  disc laimer: 
the  phrase  "eastern  flank  of  NATO"  was  then  a 
geopolitical  commonplace  of  the  hist  importance, 
and  the  proximity  of  t  \prus  n>  the  Middle  Hast 
was  a  factor  nev  er  absent  from  American  strate- 
gic thinking.  There  w  as  no  reason  of  domestic  pol- 
icy to  prevent  the  region  from  engaging  his  at- 
tention. Furthermore,  the  very  implosion  of 
Nixonian  authority,  cited  .is  a  reason  for 
Kissinger's  own  absence  of  mind,  in  fact  bestowed 
extra<  irdinary  p«  iwers  upi  m  him.  Tt  >  restate  the  ob- 
vious onee  more:  When  he  became  secretary  of 
state  in  1973,  he  took  care  to  retain  his  post  as 
"special  assistant  to  the  president  for  national 
security  affairs,"  or,  as  we  now  say,  national  se- 
curity adviser.  This  made  bun  the  timr  and  only 
secretary  of  state  to  hold  the  chairmanship  of 
the  40  Commit!  ee,  which,  of  ec  iurse,  considered 
ami  appn  w  ed  c  ( w  ert  act  ii  >ns  by  the  CIA.  Mean- 
while, as  chairman  of  the  National  Security 
C  on ik  il,  be  held  a  1 10s n ii m  in  which  ever}  im- 
p<  >rtani  intelligence  plan  passed  across  His  elesk. 
I  lis  former  NSC  aide,  Roger  Morris,  was  nor  ex- 
aggerating by  much,  it  at  all,  when  he  said  that 


Kissinger's  dual  position,  plus  Nixon's  eroded 
one,  made  him  "no  less  than  acting  chief  of  state 
for  nation, il  security." 

Kissinger  gives  one  hostage  to  fortune  in  Years 
oj  I  upheaval  and  another  in  Years  oj  Renewal.  In 
the  former  v  olume  he  says,  quite  plainly:  "I  had 
always  taken  it  for  granted  rliar  the  next  com- 
munal crisis  in  ( lyprus  w<  mid  provoke  Turkish  in- 
tervention"— i.e.,  would  at  least  risk  the  prospect 
of  a  war  within  NATO  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  w  ould  certainly  inv<  ilve  the  par- 
tition of  the  island.  That  this  was  indeed 
common  knowledge  may  not  be  doubted  by 
any  person  even  lightly  acquainted  with 
Cypriot  affairs.  In  the  latter  volume,  where- 
in Kissinger  finally  takes  up  the  challenge 
implicitly  refused  in  the  first  volume,  he  re- 
peatedly asks  the  reader  why  anyone  (such 
as  himself,  so  burdened  with  Watergate) 
would  have  sought  "a  crisis  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  between  two  NATO  allies." 

These  two  disingenuous  statements  need 
to  be  qualified  in  the  light  of  a  third  one, 
which  appears  on  page  1LW  of  Years  oj  Re- 
newal. Here,  President  Makanos  of  Cyprus 
is  described  without  adornment  as  "the  prox- 
imate cause  of  most  of  Cyprus's  tensions." 
Makanos  was  the  democratically  elected 
leader  ot  a  virtually  unarmed  republic,  which 
was  at  the  tune  in  an  association  agreement 
w  ith  the  European  Economic  Community, 
as  well  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  the  Commonwealth.  His  rule  was 
challenged,  and  the  independence  of  Cyprus 
threatened,  by  a  military  dictatorship  in  Athens 
and  a  highly  militarized  government  in  Turkey, 
both  of  w  hich  sponsored  right-wing  gangster  or- 
ganizations on  the  island,  and  both  of  which 
had  plans  to  annex  the  greater  or  lesser  part  of 
it.  In  spite  of  this,  "intercommunal"  violence 
had  been  on  the  decline  in  Cyprus  throughout 
the  1970s.  Most  killings  were,  in  tact,  "intra- 
mural": of  t  ireek  and  Turkish  democrats  or  in- 
ternationalists by  their  respective  nationalist 
and  authoritarian  rivals.  Several  attempts,  by 
Greek  and  (ireek  Cypriot  fanatics,  bad  been 
made  on  the  life  of  President  Makarios  himself. 
To  describe  his  person  as  the  "proximate  cause" 
of  most  of  the  tensions  is  to  make  a  w  ildly  aber- 
rant moral  judgment. 

This  same  aberrant  judgment,  however,  sup- 
plies  the  key  that  unlocks  the  lie  at  the  heart  of 
Kissinger's  chapter.  It  the  elected  civilian  au- 
thority (and  spiritual  leader  of  the  Creek  Or- 
thodox community)  is  the  "proximate  cause"  of 
the  tensions,  then  his  removal  from  the  scene  is 
self-evidently  the  cure  for  them.  It  one  can 
demonstrate  that  there  was  such  a  removal  plan, 
and  that  Kissinger  knew  about  it  in  advance, 
then  it  follows  logically  and  naturally  that  he 
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J  wis  not  ostensibly  looking  tor  a  crisis-  -as  he  self - 
lityingly  asks  us  to  disbelieve—  bul  foi  .1  solu- 
ion.  The  fact  thai  he  got  .1  crisis,  which  was 
ilso  a  hideous  calamity  lor  (  Cyprus  and  the  region, 
Iocs  not  change  the  equal i< >n  1  >r  und(  1  the  sy ll<  >- 
;ism.  The  scheme  to  rem<  >ve  Makarios,  on  which 
he  "si  »luti(  m"  depended,  was  in  prat  1  ice  .1  failure 
mii  those  who  willed  die  me. in-  and  wished  the 
;nds  are  w  >t  absi  lived  from  guilt  by  the  refusal  <  'I 
eahtv  to  match  their  schemes. 


Tt  is,  hum  Kissinger's  ow  n  record  and  recol- 
lect i<  in,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  official  in- 
quiry, quite  easy  to  demonstrate  that  he  did 
have  advance  knowledge  ot  the  plan  to  de- 
pose and  kill  Makarios.  1  le  admits  as  much  him- 
self, by  noting  that  the  Greek  dictator  Dimitrios 
loannides,  head  of  the  secret  police,  was  deter- 
mined to  mount  a  coup  in  (  !yprus  and  bring  the 
island  under  the  control  "I  .Athens.  This  was  one 
of  the  better-known  facts  of  the  situation,  as  was 
the  mure  embarrassing  fact  that  Brigadier  loan- 
nides was  dependent  on  American  military  aid 
and  political  sympathy.  I  lis  police  state  had  long 
since  been  expelled  fr<  »m  the  (  mill  il  of  lain  ipe 
.and  blocked  from  joining  the-  EEC.',  and  11  was 
I largely  the  advantage  conferred  by  his  agreement 
to  "home  port"  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet,  and  host  a 
string  of  U.S.  air  force  and  intelligence  bases, 
that  kept  him  in  power.  This  lenient  policy  was 
highly  ci  >ntr<  iversial  in  (  a  ingress  and  in  the  .Amer- 
ican press,  and  the  argument  over  11  was  part  ot 
Kissinger's  daily  bread  long  before  the  Water- 
gate drama. 

Thus  it  was  understood  in  general  that  the 
Greek  die  tan  irship,  an  American  l  lient ,  w  ished 
to  see  Makarios  overthrown  and  had  already  tried 
to  kill  him  or  have  him  killed.  (Overthrow  and 
assassination,  incidentally,  are  effectively  coter- 
minous 111  this  account;  there  was  no  possibility 
of  leaving  such  a  charismatic  leader  alive,  and 
those  who  sought  his  removal  invariably  intended 
his  death.)  This  was  also  understood  m  partk  ular. 
The  most  salient  proof  is  this:  In  May  of  1974,  two 
months  before  the  coup  in  Cyprus's  capital, 
Nicosia,  winch  Kissinger  later  claimed  came  as  a 
shock  to  him,  he  received  a  memorandum  from 
the  head  of  his  State  Department  v  !yprus  desk, 
Thomas  Boyatt.  Boyatt  summarized  all  the  cu- 
mulative and  persuasive  reasons  for  believing 
that  a  Greek  junta  attack  on  Cyprus  and  Makar- 
ios was  imminent.  1  le  further  argued  that,  in  the 
absence  of  an  .American  demarche  to  .Athens, 
warning  the  dictators  to  desist,  11  might  he  as- 
sumed that  the  United  States  w  as  indifferent  to 
this.  And  he  added  what  everybody  knew  :  that 
such  a  coup,  it  it  went  forward,  would  beyond 
doubt  trigger  1  Turkish  invasion. 

Prescient  memos  are  a  dime  a  dozen  in  Wash- 
ington after  a  crisis;  they  are  often  then  read  for 


the  firsi  time,  or  leaked  to  the  press  or  to  (  '>  ingress 
111  order  to  enhance  (01  protect)  some  bureau 
craric  reputation.  Bul  Kissinger  now  admits  thai 
he  saw  this  document  in  real  lime,  while  engaged 
in  his  shuttle  between  Syria  and  Israel  (both  ol 
I  hem  w  11  hn  1  hall  an  hour's  ll  \  ing  1  line-  ol  (  \  pn  is). 
Yel  no  tic  1  >ii in  he  hearing  his  name  or  carrying  his 
authority  was  issued  to  the  (  Ireek  junta. 

A  short  while  allerwaitl,  on  luiic  1 ,  l'-'M.  the 
National  Intelligence  Daily,  whuh  is  the  break- 
fast-table reading  ol  all  senior  State  I  V-partment, 
Pentagon,  and  national  security  officials,  cited 
an  American  field  report,  dated  |une  5,  t I1.1t  stat- 
ed the  views  ol  the  dictator  in  Athens: 

loannides  claimed  thai  (  ircec  e  1--  capable  1  >l  re 
moving  Makarios  and  his  ke\  supporters  from  pow 
er  in  twenty-foui  hour-  with  little  il  any  Mood  be- 
ing shed  and  without  EOKA  assistance  |EOKA 
was  a  I  ireek-t  Apriot  fascist  underground,  armed 
and  paid  h\  the  inula  |  Tin  lull-  would  quictlx 
acquiesce  to  the  removal  ol  Makarios,  ,1  ke\  enemy 
.  .  .  loannides  stated  thai  il  Makarios  decides  on 
some  type  ol  extreme  pn  ivocation  against  (  ircei  e  to 
obtain  a  tactical  advantage,  he  (loannides)  1-  not 
1  ire  whether  he  should  merely  pull  1 1  ie  I  ireek  t  n  ><  >ps 
out  o 1 1  lyprus  and  let  Makarios  lend  loi  himselt,  01 
remi  >ve  Makarios  once  and  lor  all  and  have  (  irec\  e 
deal  tli ret  tly  with  lAirkey  over  (  Aprils'  hnuie 

This  report  and  its  contents  were  later  au- 
thenticated before  Congress  by  CIA  statl  who 
had  served  in  .Alliens  ,u  the  relevant  nine.  The 
faci  that  11  made  Brigadier  loannides  seem  bom- 
bastic and  delusional — both  ol  which  he  was — 
should  have  underlined  the  obvious  ;md  immi- 
nent danger 

At  about  the  same  lime,  Kissinger  received  a 
call  from  Senator  |.  W  illiam  Fulbright,  the  chair- 

NlXON'S  PROBLEMS  MADE  KISSINGER 
"NO  LESS  THAN  ACTING  CHIEF  OF 
STATE  FOR  NATIONAL  SECURITY" 

man  of  the  Sen. He  Foreign  Relations  <  !ommit- 
tee.  Senator  Fulbrighl  had  been  briefed  about 
the  impending  coup  by  a  senior  t  ireek  dissident 
journalist  in  Washington  named  Elias  P.  1  V  ine 
trac opoulos.  According  to  Demctracopoulos, 
Fulbrighl  told  Kissinger  thai  steps  should  be  tak- 
en to  avert  the  planned  Greek  action,  and  he 
gave  three  reasons.  The  first  was  that  11  would  re- 
pair some  of  the  moral  damage  done  by  Ameri- 
ca's indulgence  ol  the  junta.  The  second  was 
that  it  would  head  off  a  confrontation  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
third  was  that  11  would  enhance  American  pres- 
tige on  the  island.  Kissinger  dec  lined  to  lake  the 
recommended  steps,  <  »n  the  bizarre  gr<  ninds  that 
he  could  not  intervene  111  Greek  "internal  at- 
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fairs"  .11  .1  i  ime  when  the  Nixon  Administration 
w.is  residing  pressure  from  Senator  Henry  Jack- 
son to  link  U.S. -Soviet  trade  to  the  tree  emi- 
gration ol  Russian  Jewry,  1  [< >wever  odd  this  line 
>t  it  jument,  it  still  makes  it  quite  impossible 
}i  >r  Kissinger  to  claim,  as  he  still  does,  that  he  had 
had  n<  i  warning. 

So  there  was  still  no  American  high-level  con- 
cern registered  with  Athens.  The  difficulty  is 
sometimes  presented  as  one  of  protocol  or  eti- 
quette, as  it  Kissinger's  regular  custom  was  to 
whisper  and  tread  lightly.  Ioannides  was  the  de 
facto  head  of  the  regime  hut  technically  only  its 
secret  police  chief.  For  the  U.S.  ambassador,  Hen- 
ry Tasca,  it  was  awkward  to  make  diplomatic  ap- 
proaches to  a  man  he  described  as  "a  cop."  But 
again  1  remind  you  that  Henry  Kissinger,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  formal  diplomatic  eminence,  was 
also  head  of  the  40  Committee,  and  therefore 
the  supervisor  of  American  covert  action,  and 
was  dealing  in  private  with  an  Athens  regime 
that  had  long-standing  ties  to  the  CIA.  The  1976 
1  louse  Committee  on  Intelligence  later  phrased 
tin-  pn iblem  rather  deftly  in  its  report: 

T.isl.i,  assured  by  the  C  'I  A  station  chiei  that  Ioan- 
nides w<  ii i LI  continue  to  deal  i  >nlv  w  ith  the  C  'I A .  and 
not  sharing  the  State  Department  desk  officer's 
alarm,  was  content  to  pass  ,i  message  to  the  Greek 
leader  indirectly  h  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Em- 
bassy took  no  stL-ps  I,,  underscore  lor  Ioannides  the 
depth  ol  U.S.  concern  over  a  Cyprus  coup  attempt. 
This  episode,  the  exclusive  ( "IA  access  to  Ioannides, 
Tasca's  inciicatii  a  is  th.it  he  may  not  nave  seen  all  im- 
p<  M't, int  messages  t<  i  and  tn  nil  the  (  'IA  Station,  Ioan- 
nides' suggest  ions  ol  I  I.S.  ac  quiescence,  and  Wash- 

Kissinger  failed  to  offer 
condolences  on  the  reported 
death  of  the  cypriot  president 


ington's  well- kin  iwn  e  k  ilness  in  Makarios  have  led 
to  public  spei.  1 1 1,  il  ion  that  either  I  i.S.  officials  were 
inattentive  to  i he  rep<  >rts  ( it  the  devek iping  crisis ,  n- 
simph  allow e J  it  to  happen. ...  | Italic s  added.] 

Thomas  Boyatt's  memoranda,  warning  of  pre- 
cisely what  was  u  >  happen  (and  ech<  ung  the  views 
ol  several  mid-level  officials  besides  himself), 
were  classified  as  secret  and  still  have  never  been 
released.  Asked  to  testify  at  the  above  hearings, 
he  was, it  first  forbidden  by  Kissinger  to  appear  be- 
fore C  Congress  and  w  as  finally  permitted  to  do  so 
onl\  in  order  that  he  might  avoid  a  citation  tor 
contempt.  His  evidence  was  taken  in  Executive 
Session,  w  ith  the  hearing  room  cleared  of  staff,  re- 
porters, and  visitors. 

Matters  continued  to  gather  pace.  On  July  1 , 
lu74.  three  senior  officials  of  the  Creek  foreign 
ministry,  .ill  of  them  known  tor  their  moderate 


views  on  the  Cyprus  question,  publicly  tendered 
their  resignatii >ns.  On  July  President  Makarios 
made  public  an  open  letter  to  the  Creek  junta, 
which  made  the  direct  accusation  of  foreign  in- 
terference and  subversion: 

In  i  irder  t>  i  he  ahs,  ilutely  clear,  I  s.iy  that  the  cadres 
.  >!  the  military  regime  of  Greece  support  and  direct  the 

activ  ities  ot  the  EOKA-B  terrorist  organization  I 

have  more  than  once  so  tar  felt,  and  some  cases  I 
have  almost  touched,  a  hand  invisibly  extending  from 
Athens  and  seeking  to  liquidate  my  human  existence. 

He  called  tor  the  w  ithdraw  al  from  Cyprus  of  the 
Creek  officers  responsible. 

Some  days  after  the  coup,  which  eventually 
occurred  on  July  1  5,  N74,  and  w  hen  challenged 
at  a  press  conference  about  his  apparent  failure  to 
foresee  or  avert  it,  Kissinger  replied  that  "the  in- 
formation was  not  lying  around  on  the  streets." 
Actually,  it  nearly  was.  It  had  been  available  to 
him  round  the  clock,  in  both  his  diplomatic  and 
intelligence  capacities.  His  decision  to  do  noth- 
ing was  therefore  a  direct  decision  to  do  some- 
thing, or  to  let  something  be  done. 

To  the  rest  ol  the  world,  two  things  were 
obvious  about  the  cotip.  The  first  was 
that  it  had  been  instigated  from  Athens 
and  earned  out  with  the  help  ot  regular 
Creek  forces,  and  was  thus  a  direct  intervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  one  country  by  another. 
The  second  was  that  it  violated  all  the  existing 
treaties  governing  the  status  of  the  island.  The  ob- 
vious and  unsavory  illegality  was  luridly  empha- 
sized by  the  junta  itself,  which  chose  a  notorious 
chauvinist  gunman  named  Nikos  Sampson  to  be- 
lts proxy  "president."  Sampson  must  have  been 
well  known  to  the  chairman  ot  the  40  Commit- 
tee as  a  long-standing  recipient  of  financial  sup- 
port from  the  CIA;  he  also  received  money  tor  his 
tanat teal  Nicosia  newspaper  Makhi  ("Combat") 
tn  an  a  pn  t-junta  C  4  A  proxy  in  Athens,  Mr.  Sav- 
v  as  C  instantopoulos,  the  publisher  of  the  pro-jun- 
ta organ  Eleftheros  Knsmns  ("Free  World").  No 
European  government  treated  Sampson  as  any- 
thing but  ,i  pariah  during  the  brief  nine  days  in 
w  hich  lie  held  power  and  launched  a  campaign  of 
murder  against  his  democratic  Greek  opponents. 
But  Kissinger  told  the  American  envoy  in  Nicosia 
to  receive  Sampson's  "foreign  minister"  as  for- 
eign minister,  thus  making  the  United  States  the 
fust  and  only  government  to  extend  de  facto 
recognition.  (At  this  point,  it  might  be  empha- 
sized, the  w  hereabouts  of  President  Makarios  were 
unknown.  His  palace  had  been  heavily  shelled  and 
his  death  announced  on  the  junta's  radio.  He  had 
in  tact  made  his  escape,  and  was  able  to  broadcast 
the  fact  a  tew  days  afterward — to  the  enormous  ir- 
ritation ot  certain  well-placed  persons.) 

In  Washington,  Kissinger's  press  spokesman, 
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Lobert  Anderson,  ll.nlv  denied  thai  the  coup- 
iter  described  In  Makarios  frnin  the  podium  "I 
he  United  Nations  as  "an  invasion"-  -consti- 
uted  foreign  intervention.  "No,"  he  replied  to  .1 
lirect  question  on  this  point.  "In  our  view  there 
ias  been  no  outside  intervention."  This  surreal 
tosition  was  not  a  intradicted  by  Kissinger  when 
le  met  with  the  (  \  pri<  >i  ambassadi  >r  and  failed  t<  i 
)frer  the  c  ustomary  condolences  on  the  repi  irted 
eath  ot  his  president — the  "pr<  «\imate  cause,"  we 
low  learn  from  him,  oi  all  the  unpleasantness. 
OChen  asked  it  he  still  recognized  the  elect- 
d  Makarios  government  as  the  legal  one, 
Kissinger  doggedly  and  astonishingly  refused 
:o  answ  er.  When  asked  it  the  United  States 
has  moving  toward  recognition  1  >t  the  Samp- 
son regime,  his  spokesman  declined  to  deny 
it.  When  Senator  Fulbright  helped  facili- 
tate a  visit  by  the  escaped  Makarios  to  Wash- 
ington, the  State  Department  was  asked 
whether  lie  would  be  received  by  Kissinger 
"as  a  private  citizen,  as  Archbishop,  or  as 
President  of  Cyprus?"  The  answer.'  "[Kis- 
singer]^ meeting  with  Archbishop  Makarios 
on  Monday."   Every  other  government  in 
the  world,  save  the  rapidly  collapsing  t  ireek 
dictatorship,  recognized  Makarios  as  the  le- 
gitimate head  of  the  Cyprus  republic. 
Kissinger's  unilateralism  <  >n  the  p<  tint  is  with- 
( >ut  dipli  >mal  ic  precedent  and  argues  si  r<  >ng- 
ly  for  his  collusion  and  sympathy  with  the 
armed  handful  who  fell  the  same  way. 

It  is  w<  >rth  i.  mphasizing  that  Makarios  was 
invited  to  Washington  in  the  firsl  place,  as  elect- 
ed and  legal  president  ot  Cyprus,  by  Senator 
William  J.  Fulbright  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  by  his  counterpart,  Con- 
gressman Thomas  Morgan,  chairman  <  if  the  I  It  mse 
Ft  ireign  Affairs  G  immittee.  t  -redil  for  1  ben  in\  i- 
tation  belongs  to  the  above-mentioned  Elias 
Demetracopoulos,  who  bad  long  warned  oi  the 
coup  and  who  was  ,1  friend  of  Fulbright's.  It  was 
he  who  conveyed  the  invitation  to  Makarios,  win  1 
was  by  then  in  London  meeting  with  the  British 
foreign  secretary.  This  initiative  crowned  a  series 
of  anti-junta  activities  by  this  guerrilla  it  an  nalist 
and  one-man  band,  who  had  already  profoundly 
irritated  Kissinger  and  beet  ime  a  spec  ial  < ibject  t  if 
his  spite.  At  the  very  last  moment,  and  with  a 
very  poor  grace,  Kissinger  was  compelled  to  an- 
nounce that  he  was  receiving  Makarios  in  his 
presidential  and  not  bis  episcopal  capacity. 

Since  Kissinger  himself  tells  us  thai  he  had  al- 
ways known  or  assumed  that  another  <  nitbreal  1  I 
v  iolence  in  Cyprus  would  trigger  .1  Turkish  mili- 
tary intervention,  we  can  assume  in  our  turn  that 
he  was  not  surprised  when  such  .111  intervention 
came.  Nor  d<  ies  he  seem  to  have  been  very  muc  h 
disconcerted.  While  the  Greek  junta  remained 
in  power,  his  efforts  were  principally  directed  to 


shielding  11  from  retalial  ion.  He  was  oppi  ised  to  the 
ret  urn  of  Makarios  to  the  island  and  strongly  op- 
pi  ised  tt  1  rurkish  01  British  use  ot  fi  iree  to  undo  the 
(.  ireek  coup  (Britain  being  a  guarantor  p<  iwer  with 
.1  treaty  obligation  and  troops  on  (  vpnis).  This 
same  counsel  of  inertia  or  inac tu  in — amply  testi- 
fied to  in  Kissinger's  1  »vvn  menu  >ir.s  .is  well  as  every- 
one ebe's  translated  later  into  equally  strict  and 
repeated  admonitions  against  any  measures  to 
block  a  Turkish  invasii  in.  su  Ft  mi  Mc  Nallv ,  then 
the  chief  political  adviser  to  Britain's  then  It  ireign 


secretary  and  future  prime  minister,  lames 
Callaghan,  has  since  discli  ised  thai  Kissinger  "ve- 
toed" at  least  one  British  military  action  to  pre- 
empt a  Turkish  landing. 

This  may  seem  paradoxical,  hut  the  li  mg-stand- 
ing  sympathy  for  a  partition  of  ( Cyprus,  repeatedly 
expressed  by  the  State  and  1  )efense  departments, 
make  ii  seem  much  less  so.  The  demographk 
ct >mpt isition  ot  the  island  ( 82  percent  C  ireek ,  i  N 
percent  Turkish)  made  11  more  logical  for  the 
partition  to  be  imposed  by  Greece.  Bui  .1  second 
best  w  as  to  have  it  imp*  ised  by  Turkey.  .And  once 
Turkey  had  c<  inducted  tw<  >  brutal  invasions  a  1 
1  iccupied  alm< isl  40  percent  1  if  (  'yprii it  lei ritoiy, 
Kissinger  exerted  himself  very  strongly  indeed  to 
pit  >tec  t  Turkey  fn  im  any  c<  mgressi<  >nal  reprisal  It  ir 
this  outright  v  iolation  ot  international  law  and 
promiscuous  and  illegal  misuse  of  American 
weaponry,  lie  became  su  pro-Turkish,  in  tact, 
that  it  was  il  he  had  never  bend  of  the  Greek 
colonels  (though  his  expressed  dislike  of  the  re- 
turned (  Ireek  denn  >c  rat  ic  leaders  supplied  an  oc- 
casi< mal  reminder). 

Not  all  the  elements  .  >t  this  partitionist  policy 
can  be  charged  to  Kissinger  persi  mally;  be  inher- 
ited die  t  ireek  junta  and  the  official  dislike  of 
Makarit  >s.  Even  in  t  he  dank  t  ihtuscatorv,  pit  ise  i  >! 
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In--  own  memoirs,  however,  he  does  admit  what 
can  otherwise  he  concluded  from  independent 
sources.  Using  covert  channels,  and  short- 
c  in  uiting  the  democratic  process  in  his  ow  n  coun- 
try, he  made  himself  .1  silent  accomplice  in  .1  plan 
of  polil  ical  assassinatii  in,  and  when  this  plan  went 
awry  it  led  to  the  deaths  ol  thousands  of  civil- 
ians, the  violent  uprooting  of  almost  200,000 
refugees,  and  the  creatii  in  1  if  an  unjust  and  unstable 
amputation  of  Cyprus  that  constitutes  a  serious 
threat  to  peace  a  lull  quarter  century  later. 

On  |uly  10,  1976,  the  European  I  jun- 
iiussit  m  of  I  Inn ian  Rights  ad( ipted  a  re- 
p<  irt ,  prepared  by  eighteen  dist  inguished 
jurists  and  chaired  by  Professor  J.E.S. 
Fawcett,  resulting  from  .1  year's  research  into  the 
consequences  of  the  Turkish  invasion.  It  found 
thai  the  Turkish  army  had  engaged  in  the  delib- 
erate killing  of  c  ivilians,  in  the  execution  of  pris- 
oners, in  the  torture  and  ill-treatment  of  de- 
tainees, in  the  arbitrary  collective  punishment  and 
mass  detention  of  civilians,  and  in  systematic 
and  unpunished  acts  of  rape,  torture,  and  looting. 
A  large  number  of  "disappeared"  persons,  both 
prist  mens  1  it  w  ar  and  civilians,  are  still  "missing" 
from  this  period.  This  number  included  a  dozen 
holders  of  United  States  passports,  w  hich  is  evi- 
dence in  itself  of  an  indiscriminate  strategy  when 
conducted  by  an  army  dependent  on  American 
aid  and  materiel. 

Perhaps  n  was  a  reluctance  to  accept  his  re- 
sponsibility for  these  outrages,  as  well  as  Ins  re- 


sponsibility f<  >r  the  1  iriginal  Sampson  coup,  that  led 
Kissinger  t<  1  tell  .1  bizarre  sequence  1  if  lies  t,  >  his  new 
friends,  the  Chinese.  On  October  2,  1974,  he 
held  a  high-level  meeting  in  New  York  with  Qiao 
(  iuanhua,  vice  foreign  minister  of  the  People's 
Republic.  It  was  the  first  substantive  Sino-Amer- 


ican  meeting  since  the  visit  of  Deng  Xiaoping, 
and  the  first  order  of  business  was  Cyprus.  The 
memorandum,  which  is  headed  "TCP  SE- 
CRET/SENSITIVE/EXCLUSIVELY EYES 
ONLY,"  has  Kissinger  first  rejecting  China's  pub- 
lic claim  that  he  had  helped  engineer  the  removal 
of  Makarios.  ".We  did  not.  We  did  nor  oppose 
Makarios"  (a  claim  belied  by  his  own  memoirs), 
lie  says,  "When  the  coup  occurred  I  was  in 
Moscow,"  which  he  was  not.  He  says,  "My  people 
did  not  take  these  intelligence  reports  [concern- 
ing an  impending  coup]  seriously,"  even  though 
they  had.  He  says  that  neither  did  Makarios  take 
them  seriously,  even  though  Makarios  had  gone 
public  in  a  denunciation  of  the  (  ireek  junta  for  its 
coup  plans.  He  then  makes  the  amazing  claim 
that  "we  knew  the  Soviets  had  told  the  Turks  to 
invade,"  which  would  make  this  the  first  Soviet- 
instigated  invasion  to  be  conducted  by  a  NATO 
army  and  paid  for  with  American  aid. 

A  good  liar  must  have  a  good  memory. 
Kissinger  is  a  stupendous  liar  with  a  remarkable 
memory.  So  perhaps  some  of  this  hysterical  lying 
is  explained  by  its  context:  the  need  to  enlist 
China's  anti-Soviet  instincts.  But  the  total  of 
falsity  is  so  impressive  that  it  suggests  something 
additional,  something  more  like  denial  or  delu- 
sit in,  1  >r  even  a  c<  mfessii in  by  other  means. 

BLOODBATH  IN  BANGLADESH 

Cyprus  was  not  the  first  instance  in  which 
a  perceived  need  to  mollify  China  out- 
weighed even  the  most  minimal  concern 
for  human  life  elsewhere.  On  April  6, 
U'71,  a  cable  of  protest  was  written  from  the 
United  States  Consulate  in  what  was  then  East 
Pakistan,  the  Bengali  "w  ing"  of  the  Muslim  state 
of  Pakistan,  known  to  its  restive  nationalist  in- 
habitants by  the  name  Bangladesh.  The  cable's  se- 
nior signatory,  the  consul  general  in  Dhaka,  was 
named  Archer  Blood,  though  it  might  have  he- 
e  (  niie  km  iwn  as  the  Blood  Telegram  in  any  case. 
Sent  directly  to  Washington,  its  purpose  was, 
quite  simply,  to  denounce  the  complicity  of  the 
United  Mates  government  in  genocide.  Its  main 
sect  n  m  read: 

mi  R  GOVERNMENT  HAS  FAILED  TO  DENOUNt  E  THE 
SI  I'l'KI  SSK  )N  OF  I  )EMCX  :RA(  y.  our  government  has 
FA  I LEP  TO  I  AKE  FORCEFUL  MEASURES  TO  PROTECT 
I  Is  1  ITIZENS  WHILE  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  BENDING  OVER 
BA<  KWARI  )S  Ti )  PLA<  ATE  Tl  IE  WEST  PAKISTANI  U  )M- 
INATEI 1  ( ii  AERNMENT.  OUR  GOVERNMENT  HAS  EV1- 
DEN<  El'  WHAT  MANY  WILL  CONSIDER  MORAL  BANK- 
RUPT* Y,  IRONK  ALLY  AT  A  TIME  WHEN  THE  USSR  SENT 
PRESIDEN1  YAHYA  KHAN  A  MESSAGE  DEEENI'ING 
I  IEM<  >i  KAC  Y,  (  ONDEMNING  THE  ARREST  OE  A  LEADER 
OE  A  DEMOCRATICALLY  ELECTED  MAJORITY  PARTY. 
.  .  .  Bt  1  WE  1 IAVE  (  I IOSEN  NOT  Ti )  INTERVENE,  EVEN 
Mi  )RAI  IA  ,  ON  THE  GROUNDS  THAT  THE  AWAMI  c  'ON- 
FLK  I .  IN  \\ 71  IK  HI  W'H  >RTl  \A  TELY  THE  (  >VERW<  iRK'ED 
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TERM  I  !EN<  '1  IDE  IS  A/'PI  l<  Uil  I  .  IS  PI  'KM  ^  \\  INTHR 
NAI  MATTER  i  »•  A  SOVEREK  .S  si  \  1 1  .  PR|\  \  1 1-  AMER 
l(  AI\s  HA\  I:  EXPRESSED  DISI  II  1ST.  WE,  \S  PRl  iFI  S 
SIONAL  PI  IBLK  SERVANTS,  EXPRESS  (  >l  K  I  USSENT  A  1 1 1 
CURRENT  POLIO  AM '  HERN EN  I  II  HOPI  rHAT  OU! 
["RUE  ANOI  \STINC>  INTERESTS  HERI  (  \\  PI  I  iEFINEO 
AM  ml  K  Pi  'I  li  II  -  KM  <lkl  i   III'  ilk  s  .Med  | 

This  was  signed  by  twenty  members  of  the 
Inited  States'  diplomatic  eijuipe  in  Bangladesh 
nd,  on  its  arrival  at  the  State  Department,  h\  a 
urther  nine  senior  officers  in  the  South  Asia  di- 
ision.  It  was  the  most  public  and  the  most  strong- 
y  winded  demarche ,  from  State  Department  ser- 
ants  to  the  State  Department,  that  has  ever 
ven  reci  irded. 

The  circumstances  tulh'  warranted  the  protest, 
n  1  tecember  I L ' 7 0 .  the  Pakistani  military  elite  had 
permitted  the  first  open  elections  in  a  decade. 
The  vi  ite  was  easily  won  by  Sheikh  Mujibur  Rah- 
nan,  the  leader  of  the  Bengali-based  Awami 
League,  w  ho  gained  a  large  i  iverall  maj<  irity  in  the 
proposed  National  Assembly.  (In  the  East  alone, 
it  won  l(i 7  out  of  169  seats.)  This,  among  other 
things,  meant  a  challenge  to  the  political  and 
military  and  economic  hegemony  of  the  Western 
"wing."  The  National  Assembly  had  been  sched- 
uled to  meet  on  March  5,  1971.  On  March  I, 
General  Yahya  Khan,  head  of  the  supposedly 
outgoing  military  regime,  postponed  it s  conven- 
ing, which  resulted  in  mass  protests  and  nonvi- 
olent civil  disobedience  in  the  East. 

On  March  25,  1971,  the  Pakistani  .nun  struck 
at  the  Bengali  capital  i  if  I  )haka.  I  lav  ing  arrested 
and  kidnapped  Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman,  and 
taken  him  to  West  Pakistan,  it  set  about  mas- 
sacring his  supporters.  The  foreign  press  had  been 
preemptively  expelled  fr<  >m  the  city,  but  much  i  >l 
the  direct  evidence  of  w  hat  then  happened  was 
provided  via  a  radio  transmitter  operated  b\  the 
American  consulate.  Archer  Blood  himself  sup- 
plied an  account  of  one  episode  direct Iv  to  the 
State  Department  and  to  1  lenry  Kissinger's  Na- 
tional Security  v  Council.  1  laving  readied  the  am- 
bush, Pakistani  regular  soldiers  set  fire  to  the 
women's  dormitory  at  the  university  and  then 
mowed  the  occupants  dow  n  with  machine  guns 
as  they  sought  to  escape.  (The  guns,  along  with 
all  the  other  weaponry,  had  been  furnished  un- 
der American  military-assistance  programs.) 

Other  reports,  since  amply  vindicated,  were 
supplied  to  the  London  Times  and  NmiJux  Times 
by  the  courageous  reporter  Anthony  Mascaren- 
has  and  flashed  around  a  horrified  world  Rape, 
murder,  dismemberment,  and  the  state  murder  i  it 
children  were  employed  as  deliberate  methods 
of  repression  and  intimidation.  At  least  10,000 
civilians  were  butchered  in  the  first  three  days. 
The  eventual  civilian  death  toll  has  never  been 
placed  at  less  than  halt  a  millii  >n  and  has  heen  put 
as  high  as  i  million.  Since  almost  .ill  I  hndu  cit- 


izens were  .ii  risk  b\  definition  from  Pakistani 
military  chauvinism  (not  th.it  l'.ik  isi.m's  Mus- 
lim co-religionists  wen.-  spared),  .i  vast  move 
men i  of  millions  ot  refugees    perhaps , is  many  .is 
10  mil  In  m — beg.  m  to  cross  the  Indian  fr<  mtier.  Li  i 
larize,  then:  first,  the  direct  negation  ol  a 


Some  of  Kissinger's  hysterical 
eying  was  meant  to  enlist 
china's  anti-soviet  instincts 


democratic  election;  second,  the  unleashing  of  a 
genocidal  policy;  third,  the  creation  of  a  very 
dangerous  international  crisis.  Within  a  short 
time,  Ambassador  Kenneth  Keating,  the  ranking 
American  diplomat  in  New  Delhi,  had  added  his 
voice  to  tin isc  i  if  the  dissenters.  It  w  as  n  time,  he 
told  Washington,  when  a  principled  stand  against 
the  authors , if  tin-,  aggression  and  atrocity  would 
also  make  the  best  pragmatic  sense.  Keating,  a 
former  senator  from  New  York,  used  a  very  sug- 
gestive phrase  in  his  cable  of  March  2L\  1971,  call- 
ing on  the  adininistr.il  ion  to  "PROMPTLY,  PI  R- 
Ll<  1Y  AM  >  PR(  >MINENTLY  I  >I:M  i  >RE  1 1  IIS  RRI  IT  A I  ITY." 
It  was  "Mi  >ST  IMPi  (RTANT  THESE  Al  I  It  'Ms  RE  I  Ak - 
EN  NOW,"  he  w  arned,  "PKK  )R  Tl  >  INEVI  TARI  I.  AND 
IMMINENT  EMERt  IEN(  I  l  >F  I  It  'RRIRI  I  rRUTI  IS." 

Nixon  and  Kissinger  acted  quicklv.  That  is  to 
s.i\\  Archer  Bl«  ><  id  was  immediately  recalled  fn  nn 
his  post,  and  Ambassador  Keating  was  described 
by  the  president  to  Kissinger,  with  some  con- 
tempt, as  having  been  "taken  i  >ver  by  the  Indians." 
In  late  April  1971 ,  at  the  very  heigh  I  of  the  mass 
murder,  Kissinger  sent  a  message  to(  ieneral  Yahya 
Khan,  thanking  him  for  his  "delicacy  and  tac  t." 

"W  "W"  "T"e  now  know  of  one  reason  why  the 
M  M      general  was  so  favored  at  a  time  when 
m  m     he  had  made  himself—  and  his  pa- 
T    T     trons — responsible  for  the  grossest 
crimes  against  humanity.  In  April  1971,  an  Amer- 
ican Ping-Pong  team  had  accepted  a  surprise  in- 
vitation to  compete  in  Beijing,  and  by  the  end  of 
that  month,  using  the  Pakistani  ambassador  as  an 
intermediary,  the  Chinese  authorities  had  tor- 
warded  a  letter  inviting  Nixon  to  send  an  en- 
vi  >y.  Thus  there  was  one  motive  of  realpt  ilitik  for 
the  shame  thai  Nixon  and  Kissinger  were  to  vis- 
it on  their  i  >wn  c<  mntry  for  its  complicity  in  the 
extermination  of  the  Bengalis. 

Those  who  like  to  plead  realpolitik,  however, 
might  wish  to  ci  insider  si  >me  further  circumstances. 
There  already  was,  and  had  been  tor  some  nine, 
a  "hack  channel"  between  Washington  and  Bei- 
jing. It  ran  through  Nicolae  Ceausescu's  R<  imania; 
not  a  decorative  choice  but  not,  .it  that  stage,  a 
positively  criminal  one.  To  ,i  serious  person  like 
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C  !hou  En-Lai,  there  was  no  reason  to  confine  ap- 
proaches tu  the  narrow  channel  afforded  by  ;i 
blood-soaked  (and  short-lived,  as  ir  turned  out) 
despi  ii  like  the  delicate  and  tactful  Yahya  Khan. 
Either  Chou  En-Lai  wanted  contact,  in  other 
words,  or  he  did  not.  As  Lawrence  Litschult:,  the 
primary  historian  of  this  period,  has  put  it: 

Winsh  in  L<  >rd,  Kissinger's  deputy  at  the  Nat  ii  mat 
Security  Council,  stressed  to  investigators  the  in- 
ternal rationalization  developed  within  the  upper 
echelons  oi  the  Administration.  Lord  told  [the  staff 


STARVATION  IN 
BANGLADESH,  1971 


of  the  ( lamegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace], 
"We  had  to  demonstrate  to  ( !hina  we  were  a  reli- 
able government  to  deal  with.  We  had.  to  show 
(  hm.i  that  we  respect  a  mutual  friend."  I  low,  alter 
two  decades  of  belligerent  animosity  with  the 
People's  Republic,  mere  support  for  Pakistan  in  its 
bloody  civil  war  was  supposed  to  demonstrate  to 
i  that  the  U.S.  "was  a  reliable  government  to 
eal  w  irh"  was  a  mystifying  proposition  which  more 


a 


cynical  observers  of  the  events,  both  in  and  outside 
the  U.S.  government,  consider  to  have  been  an  ex- 
cuse- justifying  the  simple  convenience  of  the  Is- 
lamabad link — a  link  which  Washington  had  no 
overriding  desire  to  shift. 


Ik 

: 
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Second,  the  knowledge  of  this  secret  diplo- 
macy and  its  accompanying  privileges  obviously 
freed  the  Pakistani  general  of  such  restraints  as 
might  have  inhibited  him.  He  told  his  closest 
associates,  including  his  minister  of  communi-  • 
cations,  G.  W.  Choudhury,  that  his  private  tin-  i  i 
derstanding  with  Washington  and  Beijing  would 
protect  him.  Choudhury  later  wrote,  "It  Nixon 
and  Kissinger  had  not  given  him  that  false  hope, 
he'd  have  been  more  realistic."  Thus  the  collusion 
with  him  in  the  matter  of  C  'hina  increases  the  di- 
rect complicity  of  Nixon  and  Kissinger  in  the 
massacres. 

Only  a  reopened  congressional  inquiry  with 
subpoena  power  could  determine  w  hether  there 
was  any  direct  connection,  apart  from  the  self- 
evident  ones  of  consistent  statecraft  attested  by 
recurring  and  reliable  testimony,  between  the  se- 
cret genocidal  diplomacy  of  1971  and  the  secret 
destabilizing  diplomacy  of  1975.  The  task  of  dis- 
proving such  a  connection,  meanwhile,  wouldj 
appear  to  rest  on  those  who  believe  that  every- 
thing is  an  acc  ident . 
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TIMOR  MORTIS 

One  small  but  significant  territory  has  the 
distinction  of  being  omitted — entirely 
omitted — from  Henry  Kissinger's  mem- 
oirs. And  since  East  Timor  is  left  out  of 
the  third  and  final  volume  (Years  oj  Renewal)  it 
cannot  hope,  like  Cyprus,  for  a  hasty  later  emen- 
dation. It  has,  in  short,  been  airbrushed. 

The  date  of  the  Indonesian  invasion  of  this 
small  neighboring  country — December  7, 
1975 — is  significant.  On  that  date,  President 
Gerald  Ford  and  his  secretary  of  state,  Henry 
Kissinger,  arriv  ed  in  Hawaii,  having  concluded 
an  official  visit  to  Jakarta.  Since  they  had  come 
fresh  from  a  meeting  with  Indonesia's  military 
junta,  and  since  the  United  States  was  Indone-ll 
sta's  principal  supplier  of  military  hardware 
(Portugal,  a  NATO  ally,  had  broken  relations 
with  Indonesia  on  the  point),  it  seemed  rea- 
sonable  to  inquire  whether  the  two  leaders  had 
given  the  invaders  any  impression  amounting 


to  a  "green  light."  The  president  was  evasive: 

When  he  landed  at  Hawaii,  reporters  asked  Mr. 
Ford  for  comment  on  the  invasion  of  Timor.  He 
smiled  and  said:  "We'll  talk  about  that  later."  But 
press  secretary  Ron  Nessen  later  gave  reporters  a 
statement  saying:  "The  United  States  is  always  con- 
cerned about  the  use  of  v  iolence.  The  President 
hopes  it  can  be  resolved  peacefully." 
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The  literal  incoherence  oi  this  cIIki.iI  utter- 
ice —  a  peaceful  rest  iluti<  >n  to  a  use  of  vii  ilence — 
lay  perhaps  have  p<  issesseu  an  inner  ci  ihereni  e: 
le  hope  of  .1  speedy  victory  for  overwhelming 
>rce.  Kissinger  moved  this  suspicion  a  shade 
earer  to  actualization  in  his  own  inure  candid 
omment,  which  was  i  iffered  w  ink1  he  was  ^nll  i  in 
idonesian  soil.  I  le  told  the  press  in  Jakarta  thai 
he  United  States  would  noi  recognize  the  re- 
ublic  declared  by  FRETILIN  (Revolutionary 
;ront  for  the  Liberation  of  East  Timor)  and  thai 
the  United  States  understands  Indonesia's  po- 
ition  on  the  question." 

So  gruesome  were  the  subsequent  reports  of 
nass  slaughter,  rape,  and  deliberate  starvation 
hat  bluntness  fell  somewhat  out  of  fashion,  ["he 
ailing  nt  several  Australian  journalists  who  had 
vitnessed  Indonesia's  atrocities,  the  devastat i> m 
n  the  capital  cit  v  "I  1  )ih,  an  J  the  M  ubhi  irnness 
bf  FRETlLlN's  hugely  1  nitgunned  rural  resistance 
nade  East  Timor  an  embarrassment  to,  rather 
ban  an  advertisement  for,  Jakarta's  new  order. 
Kissinger  generally  attempted  to  avoid  any  dis- 
cussion of  his  involvement  in  the  extirpation  of 
the  rimorese — an  ongoing  involvement,  since  he 
authorized  backdoor  shipments  oj  weapons  to 
those  doing  the  extirpating — and  was  ably  sec- 
onded in  this  by  his  ambassadi  n  to  the  I  nited  Na- 
t i< ins,  Daniel  Patrick  Movnihan,  w  ho  later  con- 
fided in  his  memoir,  A  Dangerous  Place,  that  in 
the  matter  of  East  Turn >r  the  initial  invasion  toll 
was  "almost  the  proportion  of  casualties  experi- 
enced by  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  Second 
World  War."  Movnihan  continued: 


[T]he  I  'nited  States  \\  ished  things  to  turn  out  as  tl iey 
did,  and  worked  to  bring  this  about  The  I  Vparfment 
oi  State  desired  thai  the  I  'rated  Nations  prove  ut- 
terly ineffective  in  whatever  measures  it  undertook 
Tins  task  was  giwn  to  me,  and  I  carried  11  forward 
with  no  inconsiderable  success. 

The  terms  "United  States"  and  "Department 
of  State"  are  here  foully  prostituted,  hy  this  sup- 
posed prose  master,  since  they  are  used  as  syn- 
i  inyms  f<  >r  1  lenry  Kissinger. 

Twenty  years  later,  1  >n  July  11,1  ouS,  Kissinger 
was  confronted  w  ith  direct  questions  on  the  sub- 
ject.  Publicizing  and  promoting  his  then  latest 
book,  Diplomacy,  at  an  event  sponsored  by  The 
Learning  Exchange  at  the  Park  C  Central  1 I<  itel  in 
New  Y(  »rk  City,  he  perhaps  (having < imitted  Tim- 
or from  his  hook  and  from  his  talk)  did  not  an- 
ticipate the  first  line  of  questioning  thai  arose 
from  the  floor.  C  lonstancio  Pinto,  a  former  resis- 
tance leader  in  Timor  who  had  been  captured 
and  tortured  and  had  escaped  to  the  United 
States,  opened  the  bidding: 


PINK  >:  I  ant  Tn in  irese.  M\  name  is  Constancio  Pin- 
to. And  1  followed  your  speei  h  today  and  it's  re- 
•  ills  interesting.  One  thing  that  I  know  you 


did  n't  mention  is  this  place  invaded  by  Indone- 
sia in  1  "^75  It  is  in  Southeast  Asia  As  a  result  ol 
the  invasion  .WAY  people  ol  the  Timorese 
were  killed.  As  i  n  .i^  |  know  I  h  Kissingei  was  in 
Indonesia  the  day  before  the  invasion  ol  Easi 
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Timor.  The  I  nited  States  actually  suppi  irted  ln- 
d<  mesia  in  East  Timi  a.  So  I  wi  mid  like  to  kni  w\ 
wl  i. it  yi  mi  were  d<  ling  at  that  time 
KISSINt  IER:  What  was  I  doing  at  that  time'  Elie  whole 
t  ime  i  >r  |iist  ak  >ut  Tniii  ir?  .  .  .  What  mi  ist  pe<  iple 
who  i  leal  with  government  don't  understand  is  one 
o!  the  most  i  iverwhelming  experienc  es ol  being  in 
high  office.  That  1 1 lere  are  alw a\  sin,  ire  problems 
than  y<  hi  can  pi  iss>iHIy  address  at  ,m\  i  me  peril  id. 
.And  when  you're  in  global  policy  and  you're  .1 
gli  ib.  1 1  pi  iwer,  1 1  lere  are  so  many  issi  les.  , We  had 
.11  that  time,  there  was  .1  war  going  on  in  Ango- 
la We  had  just  been  driven  out  ol  Vietnam  We 
were  ci  indue  ting  negi  itiations  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  Lebanon  had  blown  up  We  were  on  .1  trip 
to  (  Inn. 1.  Maybe,  regrettably,  we  weren't  evei 
thinking  about  Timor  I'm  telling  you  wli.it  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  The  reasi  >n  we  w  ere  in  !n- 
di  mesia  w  as  actually  acc  idental  We  had  1  iriginally 
intended  to  g>  >  to  (  !hina,  we  meaning  President 
Ford  and  myself  and  some  others  We  had  orig- 
inally intended  to  go  to  China  tor  live  days.  Tl  us 
was  the  period  when  Mao  was  very  sick  and  there 

had  been  an  upl  iea\  al  in  China  So  we  cut  our 

t  rip  t<  1  (  Inn, 1  shi  a  t .... 

Timor  was  never  discussed  with  us  when  we 
were  in  Indonesia.  At  the  airport  as  we  were 
leaving,  the  Indonesians  told  us  that  they  were 
going  to  *  iccupy  the  l\  irtuguese  l  '  'loin  "t  T  mi  - 
or.  To  us  that  did  not  seem  like  a  wry  significant 
event .  because  the  Indians  had  occupied  the  Por- 
tuguese colony  ol  ( ioa  ten  years  earlier,  and  to  us 
it  looked  like  another  pn  icess  ol  decolonization. 
N'  >E  idy  had  the  fi  iggiest  idea  of  what  would  hap- 
pen afterwords,  and  nobody  asked  oui  opinion. 
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and  I  don't  know  what  we  could  have  said  it 
someone  had  asked  our  opinion.  . . . 

Now  there's  heen  ,i  terrible  human  tragedy,  m 
!  iinoi  afterwards.  The  population  oi  Hast  Tim- 
i  >r  has  resisted,  and  I  don't  know  whether  the 
casualty  figures  are  correct.  I  just  don't  know, 
Hut  they're  certainly  significant,  and  there's  no 
question  thai  a 's  .1  huge  I raged} .  All  I'm  telling 
\.<ni  1  s  what  we  knew  in  1975.  Tins  was  not  .1  big 
thing  on  our  radar  sc  reen.  Nobody  has  ever  heard 

again  of  Goa  after  the  Indians  occ  upied  it  And 

tn  us,  Timor,  look  at  a  map,  it's  a  little  spec  L  1  >l 
,111  island  in  .1  huge  archipelago,  h.ill  ol  which  was 
Portuguese.  Wr  had  no  reason  to  say  the  Por- 
tuguese --lit >  1 1 K I  m,i\  there. . . . 
ALLAN  NAIRN:  Mr.  Kissinger,  my  name  is  Allan 
Nairn.  I'm  .1  journalist  in  the  I  nited  States,  I'm 
1  me  1  >1  the  Americ  .ins  who  survived  the  massacre 
in  East  Timor  1  in  November  12,  1991,  .1  mas- 
sac  re  during  which  Indi  inesian  tr< « tps  amied  with 
American  M- 1 6s  gunned  down  ,it  least  271  Tim- 
1  irese  1 1\  ilians  in  fr<  ml  1  if  the  Santa  (  Hi:  C  iatholic 
cemetery  .is  they  wi  re  gathered  in  the  act  of 
peaceful  mourning  and  protest.  Now  you  just 
said  thai  in  your  meeting  with  Suharto  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  1  )ecemher  6,  1975,  you  did  not  discuss 

I  imor,  you  Jul  nut  discuss  it  until  you  came  in 
the  airport.  Well,  I  have  lieu-  thei  iffkial  State  1 V- 
partment  transcript  of  your  and  President  Ford's 

I I  mversatii  m  with  ( ieneral  Suharti >,  the  dictate >r 
.it  Indonesia.  ...  It  has  heen  edited  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  so  the  whole  text 
isn't  1 1  tere.  Ii 's  1  le.ir  In >  1 1 1  tin-  p>  >i  1 1<  >n  « •  t  the  I c\l 
that  is  here  thai  in  fact  you  did  discuss  the  im- 
pending invasion  of  Timor  with  Suharto,  .1  fact 
which  was  confirmed  to  me  by  President  Ford 
himself  in  ,111  inten  iew  I  had  with  him.  President 
Ford  told  me  that  in  fact  you  discussed  the  im- 
pending invasion  ol  Timor  with  Suharto  and 
that  you  gave  the  I  I.S. . . . 

KISSINI  IER:  Who'  I  or  he.' 

NAIRN:  Th.it  you  and  President  Ford  together  gave 
U.S.  approval  foi  the  invasion  of  East  Timor. 
I  lu  re  is  another  internal  State  Department 
memo.  .  .  .  This  is  ,1  memo  of  .1  December  18, 
1975,  meeting  held  at  the  State  Department. 
1  his  was  held  right  after  your  return  fr<  im  that  trip, 

Kissinger  and  nix  on  relieved 
that  the  u.s.  should  never 
be  "a  pitiful,  helpless  giant" 

and  you  were  berating  your  staff  for  having  put  1  >n 
p.ipei  .1  finding  by  the  State  Department  legal 
ad\  isei  Mr.  Leigh  that  the  Indonesian  invasion  of 
I:. ist  I  111101  was  illegal,  that  it  not  onh  violated 
inieiii.iiion.il  law,  it  violated  .1  treaty  with  the 
U.S.  because  I  S  weapons  were  used,  and  it's 
c  1 1  from  this  transcript,  whii  h  I  invite  anyone 
in  the  audience  to  peruse,  that  you  were  angr^  .it 
them  first  because  you  feared  this  memo  would 
le.ik  and  seci  >nd  because  y<  hi  were  supporting  the 
Indonesian  invasion  of  Hast  Timor.  ...  It  one 
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looks  at  the  public  actions,  sixteen  hours  after 
you  k  it  that  meeting  with  Suharto  the  Indone- 
sian troops  began  parachuting  ov  er  Dili,  the  cap- 
ital 1  if  Hast  Timor.  Fliev  came  ashore  and  began 
the  massacres  that  culminated  in  a  third  of  the 
Titm  irese  pi  ipulat  11  in  [being  killed].  You  ann<  nmced 
an  immediate  doubling  of  U.S.  military  aid  t<  1  Indi  me- 
sia  .11  the  tune- . . . 

KISSINt  IER:  Hook,  1  think  we  all  gol  the  point  .  .  . 

NAIRN:  My  question,  Mr.  Kissinger,  my  question, 
Dr.  Kissinger,  is  twofold:  First,  will  you  give  a 
waiver  unde  r  the  Privacy  Act  to  support  full  de- 
classification of  this  menu  1  so  we  can  see  exact- 
ly w  hat  yi  hi  and  Presideni  Ford  said  to  Suharto.' 
Secondly,  would  you  support  the  convening  of  an 
international  war-crimes  tribunal  under  U.N. 
supervision  on  the  subject  of  Hast  Timor,  and 
w  1  mid  yi  hi  agree  to  abide  by  its  verdict  in  regard 
to  your  own  conduct  ? 

KISSINt  IER:  1  mean,  uh,  really,  this  sort  of  comment 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  conduct  of  foreign 
pi  ilic  y  is  hcci  iinmg  nearly  impossible  under  these 
conditions.  Here  is  a  fellow  who's  got  one  ob- 
session . . .  he  collects  a  bunch  of  documents,  you 
di  m't  kni  iw  what  is  in  these  documents  . . . 

NAIRN:  I  invite  your  audience  to  read  them. 
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It's  interesting  to  notice  the  final  decomposition 
of  Kissinger's  normally  efficient  it  robotic  syntaxj 
111  that  final  answer.  It's  also  interesting  to  see,  once 
again,  the  operations  of  his  denial  mechanism.  If 
Kissinger  and  his  patron  Nixon  were  identified 
with  any  one  cote  belief,  it  was  that  the  United 
States  should  never  be,  or  even  appear  to  be,  a 
"pitiful,  helpless  giant."  Kissinger's  own  writings 
and  speeches  are  heavily  larded  with  rhetoric 
about  "credibility  "  and  the  need  to  impress  both 
friend  and  toe  with  the  mettle  of  American  resolve. 
Yet,  in  response  to  any  inquiry  that  might  impli- 
cate hnn  111  ciiinc  and  fiasco,  he  rushes  to  humil- 
iate Ins  own  country  and  its  professional  servants, 
suggesting  that  they  know  little,  care  less,  are 
pi  lorly  informed,  and  are  easily  rattled  by  the  pace 
ot  events,  lie  also  resorts  to  a  demagogic  isola- 
tionism. This  is  as  much  as  to  claim  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  a  pushover  for  any  ambitious  or  irre- 
dentist banana  republic. 

This  semiconscious  reversal  of  rhetoric  also 
leads  to  renewed  episodes  of  hysterical  and  im- 
provised lying.  (Recall  his  claim  to  the  Chinese 
that  it  was  the  Soviets  who  had  instigated  the) 
rurkish  invasion  of  Cyprus.)  The  idea  that  In- 
di mesia's  annexation  of  Timor  may  be  compared 
to  India's  occupation  of  Goa  is  too  absurd  to  havej 
been  cited  in  any  apologia  before  or  since.  What 
Kissinger  seems  to  like  about  the  comparison  is 
the  rapidity  with  which  C  >oa  was  forgotten.  What 
he  ov  erlooks  is  that  it  was  forgotten  because  (  1 ) 
it  was  not  a  bloodbath  on  the  scale  of  Timor  and 
(2)  it  completed  the  decolonization  of  India.! 
Timor  represented  the  cementing  of  colonization 
by  Indonesia.  And,  quite  clearly,  an  Indonesian 


ivasion  thai  began  a  few  hours  after  Kissinger  h  id 
•It  the  tarmac  al  Jakarta  airpi  irl  must  have  been 
lanned  and  readied  several  days  before  he  ar- 
ved.  Sueh  plans  would  have  been  known  by 
ny  cmhass\  militun  attache  .ind  certainly  b\ 
ny  visiting  sec retary  of  slate.  \\  e  have,  in  fact, 
he  wi >rd  of  (  '.  Philip  Liechty,  .1  f<  inner  CIA  op- 
rations  officer  111  Indonesia,  thai 

Suharti  1  was  given  the  green  lighi  to  do  v\  hat  he  did 
There  was  discussion  in  the  embassy  and  in  trattii 
with  the  State  Department  about  the  problems 
thai  W(  mid  be  c  reated  for  us  it  the  public  and  Con- 
gress bet  ame  aw  are  of  the  level  and  type  ot  military 
assistance  thai  was  going  to  Indonesia  at  thai  time 
.  .  .  Without  continued  heavy  I  I.S.  logistical  mili- 
tary support  the  Indonesians  mighi  not  have  been 
able  ti  1  pull  11  off. 

■  "Hhe  desire  to  appear  to  have  been  unin- 
volved  may — if  we  are  charitable — arise  in 
part  from  the  fact  that  even  Indonesia's 
JM^   foreign  minister,  Adam  Malik,  conceded 
in  public  a  death  toll  of  between  50,000  and  80,000 
Tinii  irese  c  ivilians  in  the  first  eighteen  im mths  of  In- 
donesia's war  of  subjugation:  in  other  w  ords,  on 
[•Kissinger's  watch,  and  inflic ted  with  weapons  thai 
he  bent  American  laws  to  lurntsh  to  the  killers, 
N(  >w  that  .i  1 1  irm  1  if  demi  >c  rue  y  bus  ret  urned  to  I  n- 
donesia,  which  in  its  first  post-dictatorial  aci  re- 
nt >unced  the  . innex.it ion  ot  Easl  Timor  and — ut- 
ter a  bloody  last  pogrom  by  lis  auxiliaries 
—  withdrew  from  the  territory,  we  may  be  able 
to  learn  more  exactly  the  extent  of  the  quasi' 
gem  icide. 

Kissinger's  arrogance  in  l0?^  did  not  dispose 
ot  two  matters  of  legality,  both  of  them  in  the 
pr<  w  ince  i  it  the  State  I  )epartment.  The  first  was 
the  violation  of  international  law  by  Indonesia, 
in  .1  ease  where  jurisdiction  clearly  rested  with  a 
Portuguese  and  NATO  government  of  which 
Kissinger  (partly  as  .1  result  of  its  support  for  "de- 
colonization") did  not  approve,  d  lie  seo  md  was 
the  violation  of  American  law,  which  stipulated 
that  weapt  >ns  supplied  t<  1  IikK  mesia  were  n  >  be  em- 
ployed onl\  in  self-defense.  State  Departmenl 
officials,  hound  by  law,  were  likewise  bound  to 
conclude  that  United  States  aid  to  the  generals 
in  Jakarta  would  have  to  he  cut  off.  Their  men  10 
summarizing  this  ease  w  as  the  cause  1  if  the  tremen- 
dous internal  row  thai  is  minuted  below 

SECRET/SENSITIVE 
MEMORANDUM  OF  CONVERSATION 
Partic  ipants 
The  Secretary  [Henry  Kissinger] 
Deputy  Secretary  [Robert]  Ingersoll 
Under  Secretary  [for  Political  Allans  Joseph]  Sisco 
I  1  ider  Sec  retary  |t  ark  le]  Maw 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  [Lawrence]  Eaglehurger 
Assistant  Secretary  |Pluhp|  I  labib 
Monroe  Leigh,  Legal  Advisor 
Jerry  Bremer,  Notet.iker 


Date:  1  >eccmhei  IS,  P>75 

Subjec i :  I  V  pai i nieni  I '< >Ik  \ 

/  he  Secretins  [Kissinger]:  I  wani  to  raise  a  little  bil 
ot  hell  aboul  the  Department's  conduct  miin  ab- 
sence, I  nt  1 1  last  week  1  I  hough  I  we  had  a  disci- 
plined group;  now  we've  gone  to  pieces  com- 
pletely Fake  this  cable  on  Timor.  You  kn<  iw  m\ 
attitude  and  anyone  who  knows  m\  position  as 
you  do  hum  know  that  I  would  rt<  t  nave  ap- 
pn  i\  ed  ii  The  onK  consequence  is  lo  pui  your- 


i  hi  rei  >  >rd.  1 1  is  a  disgrace  to  treal  the  Sei  re-    Timorese  civilians 


rary  of  State  1 1  us  way 


PROTESTING  THE 


Whal  possible  explanation  is  there  for  it  '  I     OCCUPATION  BY 


had  told  you  to  stop  it  quietly  Whal  is  youi  place 
doing,  Plul,  to  let  tins  happen.'  Ii  is  incompre- 
hensible. .  . 

I  labib:  l 1 1  assess] i Km  w ,is  thai  il  it  was  going  to  be 
trouble,  u  would  come  up  before  your  return 
And  1  was  told  they  dei  ided  it  was  desirable  to 
go  ahead  with  the  i  able, 

The  Secreuirv:  Nonsense.  I  said  do  n  tor  a  few  w  eeks 
and  then  i  ipen  up  again. 

I  hihih-.  The  cable  will  not  leak 

/  he  'secretary:  Yes  it  will  and  ii  will  go  to  (  ongress 
too  an  J  then  we  will  1  ia\  e  hearings  on  it. 

Habib:  I  was  away.  I  was  told  by  cable  thai  it  had 
a  mie  up 

The  Sc'crcttirv:  That  means  thai  there  are  twi  >  cables! 
And  that  means  twenty  guys  have  seen  it 

Habib:  No,  I  got  it  back  channel-  it  was  iusi  one 
paragraph  double  talk  and  c  ry  ptii  so  |  knew  whal 
ii  was  talking  ah  mt.  I  was  told  that  Leigh  thought 
that  t here  w  as  a  legal  requirement  to  elo  it . 

Lei;Jv.  No,  I  said  ii  could  be  done  administratively. 
It  w  as  ii.  .1  in  i  mi  interest  t<  >  d<  >  il  ■  >n  legal  gn  ninds. 

Sisco:  We  were  told  thai  you  had  Jet  ided  we  had  to 

stop. 

The  Secretary :  lust  a  minute,  iusi  a  minute.  You  all 
know  my  view  on  ihis. . ,  No  one  has  complained 
thai  it  was  aggressit  in. 

Leigh:  The  Indonesians  were  violating  an  agree- 
ment wuh  us 
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I  he  Secretary.  The  Israelis  when  they  go  into 
Lebanon  when  was  the  last  time  we  protested 
thai .' 

/  t'/jL'/i   !  hat's  .1  different  situation. 
Mmi1  li  is  self-defense. 

The  Secretary:  And  we  can't  construe  a  Commu- 
nis! government  in  the  middle  oi  Indonesia  as 
sell  -defense  ? 

Leigh:  Well  . . . 

/  he  Secretary:  Then  y<  >u're  saying  that  arms  can't  be 

used  I'  ir  defense ? 
I  labib:  No,  they  can  be  used  for  the  defense  of  In- 

di  mesia. 

rhe  Secretary:  Now  take  a  look  at  this  basic  theme 
that  is  coming  out  on  Angola.  These  SOBs  are 
leaking  .ill  oi  this  stuff  to  [New  York  Times  re- 
pi  irter]  Les  ( ielb. 

Sisco:  I  can  tell  vou  whi  >. 


[SSINGER:     ON  THE  TIMOR  THING 
...  IT  WILL  COME  OUT  THAT 
KISSINGER  ...VIOLATED  THE  LAW " 


The  Secretary:  Who.' 

Sisco:  [Natii  mal  Security  C  a  luncil  member  William] 
I  Is  land  spi  ike  ti  i  him. 

The  Secretary:  Wait  a  minute — 1  lyland  said  . . . 

Sisco:  He  said  he  briefed  Gelb. 

The  Secretary.  I  want  these  people  to  know  that 
our  concern  in  Angola  is  not  the  economic 
wealth  or  a  naval  base.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
USSR  operating  8,000  miles  from  home  when  al 
the  surrounding  states  are  asking  for  our  help 
This  w  ill  affect  the  Europeans,  the  Soviets,  ant 
I  .hina. 

On  the  Timor  thing,  thai  will  leak  in  three 
an  mths,  and  it  will  come  out  that  Kissinger  overrulet 
/us  pristine  bureaucrats  and  violated  the  law  [hal- 
k s  added  |  1 1 1  iw  mam  pet  >ple  in  L  [the  legal  ad- 
viser's i  iffice]  km  A\  ah  nil  this.' 
Leigh:  Three. 

Habib:  There  are  al  least  two  in  my  office. 

rhe  Secretary:  Tins  everybody  in  the  meeting  so 
you're  talking  about  nol  less  than  I  5  or  20. 

You  have  a  responsibility  to  recognize  ih.ii  we 
are  living  in  a  revolutionary  situation.  Every- 
thing on  paper  will  be  used  againsl  me. 

I  labib:  We  do  thai  and  lake  account  of  thai  all  the 
l  line.  .  .  . 

The  Secretary:  Every  day  some  SOB  in  the  I  )epart- 
i ne ni  is  carrying  on  about  Angola  but  no  one  is 
defending  Angola,  kind  me  one  quote  in  the 
( ielb  article  defending  our  policy  in  Ang<  ila. 

Habib:  I  inink  the  leaks  and  dissent  are  the  burden 

you  has  e  to  hear.  .  .  . 

The  Secretary: ...  This  is  nol  mini  >i  league  siutt.  We 
are  going  io  lose  big.  The  President  says  to  the 
(  hmese  thai  we're  going  to  stand  firm  m  Ango- 
la and  two  weeks  later  we  gel  out.  I  go  to  a 
NATl.  ^  meeting  and  meanw  hile  the  I  tepartment 
leaks  tli.it  we're  worried  about  a  nasal  base  and 
says  it's  an  exaggeration  or  aberration  of 


Kissinger's.  I  don't  care  about  the  oil  or  the  base 
but  I  do  tare  about  the  African  reaction  when 
they  see  the  Soviets  pull  it  off  and  we  don't  do 
anything. . .  The  Chinese  will  say  we're  a  coun- 
try thai  was  run  oui  of  Indochina  for  50,000  men 
and  is  now  being  run  out  of  Angola  for  less  than 
$50  milhc mi.  . . . 
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The  Secretary:  It  cannot  be  that  our  agreement  with 
Indonesia  says  that  the  arms  are  for  internal  pur- 
poses only.  1  think  you  will  find  that  it  says  that 
they  are  legitimately  used  tor  self-defense. 

There  are  two  problems.  The  merits  of  the 
case  w  hich  y<  >u  had  a  duty  to  raise  w  ith  me.  The 
second  is  how  to  put  these  to  me.  But  to  put  it  in- 
toacable  $0  hours  before  I  return,  knowing  how 
cables  are  handled  in  this  building,  guarantees 
thai  ii  w  ill  be  a  national  disaster  and  that  tran- 
scends whatever  [Deputy  Legal  Adviser  George] 
Aldrich  has  m  his  feverish  mind 

I  look  care  of  it  with  the  administrai  ive  thing 
by  ordering  C  larlyle  [Maw|  nol  to  make  any  new 
sales. 

1 1.  iw  w  ill  the  situation  get  better  in  six  weeks? 

Habib:  They  may  get  it  cleaned  up  by  then. 

The  Secretary:  The  Department  is  falling  apart  and 
has  reached  the  point  where  it  disobeys  clear- 
cut  i  irders. 

Habib:  We  sent  the  cable  because  we  thought  it 
was  needed  and  we  thought  it  needed  vour  at- j 
tention.  Tins  was  ten  days  ago. 

The  Secretary:  Nonsense.  When  did  I  get  the  cable, 
Jerry.' 

Bremer:  Not  before  the  weekend.  I  think  perhaps  on 
Sunday. 

The  Secretary:  Y<  iu  had  to  know  w  hat  my  view  on  this 1 
was.  Ni  1 1  me  who  has  worked  w  ith  me  in  the  last  tfc 
two  years  could  not  know  whai  my  view  would 
be  i  ni  Turn  ir. 

I  labib:  Well,  lei  us  look  at  it — talk  to  Leigh.  There 
arc  still  some  legal  requirements.  1  can't  under- 
stand why  n  went  out  it  n  was  not  legally 
required. 

Hie  Secretary:  Am  I  w  rong  in  assuming  that  the  In- 
donesians will  go  up  in  smoke  it  they  hear  about 
this? 

/  labib:  Well,  it's  better  than  a  cut<  iff.  Ii  could  be  done 

at  a  h iw  les  el 

The  Secretary.  We  have  lour  weeks  before  Congress 
comes  bac  k  That's  plenty  of  time. 

Leigh:  The  way  to  handle  the  administrative  cutoff 
would  be  thai  we  are  studying  the  situation. 

The  Secretary:  And  36  hours  was  going  to  be  a  ma- 
il ii  pr<  iblem  ? 

Leigh:  We  had  a  meeting  m  Sisco'sofnce  and  deckled 
to  send  the  message. 

The  Secretary:  I  know  what  the  law  is  but  how  can 
il  be  in  the  I  ' .S.  national  interest  tor  us  to  give 
up  on  Angola  and  kick  the  Indonesians  in  the 
teeth.'  Once  it  is  on  paper,  there  w  ill  be  a  lot  of 
FSO-6's  wh<  i  can  make  themselves  feel  good  who 
can  w  rite  for  the  Open  Forum  Panel  on  the  thing 
even  though  I  will  turn  out  to  be  right  in  the 
end. 

Habib:  The  second  problem  on  leaking  of  cables  is 
different. 
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The  Secretary:  No  it's  an  empirical  fact. 

Eagleburgei :  Phil,  it's  a  tact.  You  can't  say  that  any 
NOIMS  |"No  1  >istrihution":  the  most  restricted 
level  "I  classification!  cahle  will  leak  hut  you 
can'l  u<iini  "ii  three  lo  six  months  later  someone 
asking  foi  il  in  (  imgress.  Il  n 's  part  "I  the  writ- 
ten record,  il  will  he  draped  out  eventually 

The  Secretary:  You  have  an  obligation  to  the  na- 
tional interest.  1  don't  care  it  we  sell  equipment 
u>  Indonesia  or  not.  I  yet  nothing  from  it.  1  get 
ni  ■  rakeoft.  Rut  you  have  an  obligation  to  figure 
i  >ut  how  to  serve  your  country.  Hie  R  >rcign  Ser- 
vice is  iv  >t  ti 1  serve  itself.  The  Sen  it  e  stands  It  >r 
service  u  >  the  I  mited  States  and  n<  >t  ser\  iu'  t<  i  the 
Foreign  Service. 

I  labib:  I  understai  id  that  that's  what  this  cahle  would 
do. 

The  Secretary:  The  minute  yi  hi  put  ibis  into  the  sys- 
tem you  cannot  resolve  n  without  a  finding. 

Leigh:  There's  i  mly  .  me  i  |uest  it  m.  What  di  >  we  say  t<  > 
C( ingress  it  we're  asked  ? 

The  Secretary:  We  cut  it  oft  while  we  are  studying  it 
We  intend  to  start  again  in  January.1 


Nobody,  it  must  he  said,  conies  out  "I  this 
leeting  especially  well;  the  secretary's  civil  ser- 
ants  were  anything  hul  "pristine."  Still  it  can  he 
pted  of  Kissinger  that,  in  complete  contrast  to 
us  public  statements,  he  (I)  forbore  from  any 
nentit in  of  Goa;  ( 2  )  did  not  trouble  to  conceal 
lis  long-held  views  on  the  matter,  berating  his  un- 
lerlings  t<  >r  being  so  dense  as  not  to  know  them; 
■5)  did  in 'i  aftec  t  to  be  taken  by  surprise  by  events 
n  East  Timor;  (4)  admitted  that  he  was  breaking 
he  law;  and  (5)  felt  it  necessary  to  deny  that  he 
:ould  profit  persi  mally  fr<  »m  the  arms  shipments, 
i  denial  tor  which  nobody  had  asked  him. 

That  Kissinger  understi  >od  Portugal's  cont  inn- 
ing legal  sovereignty  in  Hast  Timor  is  shown  by  a 
NOPIS  memorandum  of  a  Camp  David  meeting 
between  himself,  (  ieneral  Suharto,  and  President 
.  Ford  on  the  preceding  July  5,  1975.  Almost  ev  ery 
line  t  if  the  text  has  been  deleted  K  i  iffit  ial  redai  • 
ion,  and  much  of  the  discussion  is  unilluminal 
ing  except  about  the  eagerness  ot  the  adminis- 
»  tration  to  supply  naval,  air,  and  military  equipment 
:o  the  junta,  but  at  i  ine  p<  >int,  just  beti  >re  Kissinger 
"  makes  his  entrance,  President  Ford  asks  his  guest: 
"Have  the  P< irtuguese  set  a  date  yet  for  all<  iwing 
the  Ttnii ir  pe< iple  t<  i  make  their  chi nee  ."'  The  en- 
tire answer  is  obliterated  by  deletion,  but  let  ii  nev- 
er be  s.ud  that  Kissinger's  State  Department  did 
not  kn<  »w  that  P<  irtugal  was  ent  it  led,  indeed  man- 
dated, to  hold  a  tree  electii  m  f<  ir  the  Tmii  irese.  It 
is  improbable  that  Suharto,  in  the  excised  an- 
swer, was  assuring  his  hosts  that  such  an  open 
election  wi  mid  be  w<  in  by  candidates  favi  iring  an- 
nexation by  Indonesia. 

The  delivery  of  heavy  weapons  for  use  against  civilian 
objectives  did  indeed  resume  in  January.  Lifter  a  short  in- 
terval in  which  Congress  teas  misled  as  advertised 
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On  November  y,  07l>,  lack  Anderson's  syn- 
dicated c oli nun  published  an  interview  with  ex 
President  F<  >rd  *  m 
East  Tmii  ir  al<  >ng 
with  .i  i  mmher  « >l 
classified  U.S.  In- 
tel I  igence  doc  u 
ments  relai  ing  ti  i 
the  1  g75  aggres- 
sion. One  <  it  the 
latt  er  papers  de- 
scribes how  In- 
ch mesia's  generals 
were  pressing 
Suharto  "to  au- 
thorize direi  t  mil- 
itary interven- 
tion," while 
another  informs 
Fi  ird  and  Kissinger 
that  Suharto 
would  raise  the 
East  1  imi  it  issue  at 
i  heir  1  >ecemher 
1 975  meeting  and 
would  "try  and 
elic  it  a  sympathel - 
ic  attitude."  The 
relatively  guile  less 
Fi  >rd  was  h,ipp\  ti  i 
tell  Anderson  that 
i  he  American  na- 
tional interest  "had  to  be  on  the  side-  ol  Indone-  fretilin  freedom 
sia."  He  may  or  may  not  have  been  aware  that  he  fighter,  ?975 
was  thereby  giving  the  lie  to  every  thing  ever  said 
by  Kissinger  on  the  subject. 


A  WET  JOB  IN  WASHINGTON? 

\s  we  have  now  seen,  Kissinger  has  a 
tendency  to  personalize  his  politics. 
Ihs  policies  have  led  directly  and  de- 
liberately to  the-  deaths  ot  anonymous 
hundreds  ot  thousands  but  have  also  involved 
the  targeting  of  certain  inconvenient  individu- 
als: General  Schneider,  Archbishop  Makarios, 
Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman.  And,  as  we  base  also 
more  than  once  glimpsed,  Kissinger  has  a  spe- 
c  ial  relish  tor  localized  revenge. 

Ir  seems  possible  that  these  two  tendencies 
converge  in  a  single  case:  a  plan  to  kidnap  and 
murder  Eltas  P.  I  )emetrac<  >pt  mlos,  a  distinguished 
C  ireek  journalist  with  an  unexampled  record  of 
opposition  to  the  dictatorship  that  disfigured  his 
homeland  be  tw  een  1967  and  1974  In  the  course 
« it  tin  isc  years,  he  made  his  home  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  supporting  himself  .is  a  consultant  to  a  re- 
spected Wall  Street  firm.  Innumerable  senators, 
congressmen,  Mill  staffers,  diplomats,  and  re- 
porters have  testified  to  the  extraordinary  one- 
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man  campaign  of  lobbying  and  inf<  irmal  ion  that 
he  waged  against  the  military  gangsters  who  had 
usurped  power  in  Athens.  Since  that  same  jun- 
ta enjoyed  the  sympathy  of  powerful  interests  in 
Washington,  Demetracopoulos  was  compelled 
to  combat  on  two  fronts,  and  he  made  some  in- 
fluential enemies. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  Greek  die  tat<  »rship  in 
1974,  Demetracopoulos  gained  access  to  the  secret 

dice  hies  in  Athens  and  a  >nfirmed  what  he  had 
long  suspected:  there  had  been  more  than  one 
attempt  made  to  kidnap  and  eliminate  him.  Files 
held  by  the  KYP — the  Greek  equivalenl  of  the 
GIA — revealed  that  the  then  dictator,  Georgios 
Papadopoulos,  and  his  deputy  security  chief, 
Michael  Roufougalis,  several  times  contacted  the 
Greek  military  mission  in  Washington  w  ith  pre- 
cisely this  end  in  view.  Stamped  with  the  words 
"COSM1G:  Eyes  Only"— the  highest  ( ireek  se- 
curity classification — this  tmttic  inv<  >lvcd  a  pletho- 
ra of  schemes.  They  had  in  common  a  desire  to  see 
Demetracopoulos  snatched  from  Washington  and 
repatriated.  An  assassination  in  Washington  might 
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have  been  embarrassing;  moreov  er,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  need  to  interrogate  Demetracopou- 
los before  dispatching  him.  One  proposal  was  to 
smuggle  Demetracopoulos  aboard  a  Greek  civil- 
ian airliner;  another,  to  put  him  on  a  Greek  mil- 
itary plane;  and  still  another,  to  yet  him  aboard  a 
submarine.  If  it  were  not  for  the  proven  record,  of 
irrationality  and  mania  among  the  leaders  of  the 
junta,  one  might  be  tempted  t<  i  dismiss  ,n  least  the 
third  ot  these  plans  as  a  fantasy. 

t  )ne  sentence  in  particular  stands  ma  in  the 
(  X  )SMIC  cables: 

WE  i  AN  REI  YON  II II:  <  Ot  N'ERA  HON  <  <l  1 1 II  \  ARIOl  S 
AOENt  II  s  OF  II  IE  l  I.S.  i  it  >\  ERNMEN  I ,  HI  I  ESTIMATE 
1 1  IE  i  ONGRESSIONAl.  Rl  ACTION  ro  hi.  FIERt  E. 

Seeking  to  discover  what  kind  of  "coopera- 


i  ion"  this  might  have  been,  Demetracopoulos  i 
1976  engaged  an  attorney — William  A.  Dohrovil 
of  the  DC  firm  of  Dobrovir,  Oakes,  Gebhardtj 
and  Scull — and  brought  suit  under  the  Freedonj 
of  Information  Act  and  the  Privacy  Act.  He  wa 
able  to  obtain  many  hundreds  of  documents  fronj 
the  FBI,  the  CIA,  and  the  State  Department,  a 
well  as  from  the  Department  of  Justice  and  tbk 
Pentagon.  A  number  of  these  papers  indicates 
that  ct  ipies  had  been  furnished  to  the  National  Se 
curity  Council,  then  the  domain  of  Henr 
Kissinger.  But  requests  for  documentation  fronj 
this  source  were  unavailing.  As  previously  noted! 
Kissinger  had  upon  leaving  office  made  a  hostagt 
ot  his  own  papers — copying  them,  classifyin; 
them  as  "personal,"  and  deeding  them  to  the  Li 
brary  of  Congress  on  condition  that  they  be  belt 
privately.  Thus  Demetracopoulos  was  met  with  ; 
stone  wall  when  he  used  the  law  to  try  and  pris> 
anything  from  the  NSC.  In  March  1977,  howevei 
the  NSC  finally  responded  to  repeated  legal  tni 
tiatives  by  releasing  the  skeletal  "computer  in 
dices"  of  the  tiles  that  had  been  kept  on  Deme 
tracopoulos.  Paging  through  these,  his  attentiot 
was  nor  unnaturally  caught  by  the  following: 


7024513  DOCUMENT=  5  OF  5  PAGE  =  1  OF  1 
KEYWORDS  ACKNOWLEDGING  SENS  MOSj 
BURDICK  GRAVEL  RE  MR  DEMETRA 
COPOULOS  DEATH  IN  ATHENS  PRISOh 
DATE  70121 8 

"Well,  it's  not  every  day,"  said  Demetracopou 
los  w  hen  I  interviewed  him,  "that  you  read  abou 
your  own  death  in  a  state  document."  His  attor 
ney  was  bound  to  agree,  and  he  wrote  a  series  o 
letters  to  Kissinger  asking  for  copies  of  the  file  U 
w  hich  the  indices  referred.  For  seven  years  Kissinge 
declined  to  favor  Demetracopoulos's  lawyer  witl 
a  reply.  When  eventually  he  did  respond,  it  wa: 
only  through  his  own  lawyer,  who  wrote  that 

efft  His  were  made  to  search  the  collection  for  copie: 
m|  documents  which  meet  the  description  provided 
...  No  such  copies  could  be  found. 

"Efforts  were  made"  is,  of  course,  a  piece  o 
obfuscation  that  might  describe  the  most  per 
functory  inquiry.  We  are  therefore  left  with  tht 
question:  Did  Kissinger  know  ot,  or  approv  e,  01 
form  a  part  ot,  that  "cooperation  of  the  various 
agencies  i  >t  the  U.S.  Government"  on  which  for- 
eign despi  its  had  been  counting  tor  a  design  ot  kid 
napping,  torture,  and  execution.' 

To  begin  with  an  obvious  question:  Wh^ 
should  a  figure  ot  Kissinger's  stature  either  know 
about,  or  care  about,  the  existence  tit  a  lone  dis 
sidenl  journalist?  This  question  is  quite  easily 
answered:  the  record  shows  that  Kissinger  knew 
very  well  who  Demetracopoulos  was  and  detest- 
ed him.  The  tw  o  men  had  actually  met  in  Athens 
in  1956,  when  Demetracopoulos  had  hosted 
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uncheon  ;U  the  Grand  Bretagnc  I  lord  tor  the  v  is- 
ting  pr<  tfess*  >r.  Over  the  next  decade  Dcmetra- 
;op<  iuIos  had  been  pr<  imincnt  ;imon»  tin  >se  wani- 
ng of,  and  resisting  military  intervention  m 
3reek  politics.  The  (  I.A  generally  favored  such 
in  intervention  and  maintained  intimate  con- 
nections with  those  who  were  planning  it.  In 
November  1963  the  director  ol  the  (  'I.A,  |ohn 
McCone,  signed  an  internal  message  asking  for 
'am  substantive  derogatory  data  which  can  be  uti- 
lized in  deny  [Demetra*.  opoulos]  subsequent  en- 
try to  U.S."  No  such  derogatory  information  was 
available,  and  w  hen  the  coup  came  Demetra- 
cop*  mlos  was  able  to  settle  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  begin  his  exile  campaign. 

I  le  beg, in  it  auspiciously  enough,  by  supply  ing 
bis  ( iwn  den  >gat<  >ry  inf*  irmati*  in  about  the  Nixon 
and  Agnew  campaign  of  1968.  This  campaign — 
already  tainted  badly  enough  by  the  betrayal  of 
the  Vietnam  peace  negotiations — was  also  re- 
ceiving illegal  donations  from  the  Greek  mili- 
tary dictatorship.  The  money  came  fn  mi  Michael 
Roufougalis  at  the  1\A  P  and  was  banded  i  >ver,  in 
ca  b,  to  John  Mitchell  by  an  ultra-conservative 
Greek-American  businessman  named  Thomas 
Pappas.  The'  sum  inv*  lived  w  as  $549,000,  a  c<  >n- 
vsiderable  amount  by  the  standards  ol  the  clay,  Its 
receipt  was  dc  iiibly  illegal:  f*  treign  g(  ivernments  are 
pn  ih  i  hi  ted  from  making  campaign  donations  (as 
are  foreigners  in  general),  and,  given  thai  the 
KA  P  was  in  receipt  of  C  'I.A  subsidies,  there  existed 
the  further  danger  that  American  intelligence 
money  was  being  recycled  back  into  the  .Ameri- 
can political  process — in  direct  violation  ol  the 
CIA's  ow  n  charter. 

Demetracopoulos  took  his  findings  to  Larry 
O'Brien,  chairman  ot  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  who  issued  a  call  tor  an  inc|uiry 
into  the  activities  of  Pappas  and  the  w  arm  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  Nixon- Agnew  cam- 
paign and  the  Athens  junta.  A  number  ol  histo- 
rians have  since  speculated  as  to  whether  u  was 
ev  idence  of  this  "Greek  connection,"  with  its 
immense  potential  for  damage,  thai  Nixon  and 
Mile  bell's  burglars  w  ere  seeking  w  he  n  they  en- 
tered O'Brien's  Watergate  office  under  the  cov  - 
er of  night.  Considerable  weight  is  lent  to  this 
view  by  one  salient  tact:  when  the  Nixon  White 
House  was  seeking  "hush  money"  for  the  bur- 
glars, it  turned  to  Thi >mas  Pappas  to  provide  it. 

Elias  Demetracop<  >ul<  >s's  danger*  his  km  >\\  1- 
edge  of  this  guilty  secret,  and  his  inces- 
sant lobbying  on  the  I  bll  and  in  the  press 
against  Nixon  and  Kissinger's  client 
regime  in  Athens,  drew  unwelcome  attention. 
He  later  sued  both  the  FBI  and  the  (  'I A — be- 
coming the  first  person  ever  to  do  so  successful- 
ly— and  received  written  admissions  from  both 
agencies  that  they  possessed  "no  derogatory  in- 


tormation"  aboui  him.  In  the  course  ol  these 
sun s,  he  also  se  e  in cd  an  admission  from  then  FBI 
dire*,  tor  William  Webstei  thai  he-  had  been  un 
de  r  "rather  extensive"  surveillance  on  and  be 
i  ween  the  following  dates:  November  ^,  I  u  .  and 
October:,  [969;  Angus)  25,  19?  1 ,  and  March  14, 
1973;  and  February  19  and  ( )ctobei  24,  OW 

Unaware  ol  the  precise  extent  ol  this  -.uveal 
lance,  Demetracopoulos  nonetheless  more  than 
once  found  himself  brushed  by  a  heavy  band 
On  September  7,  1971,  he  had  lunch  at  Wash- 

\\  HY  SHOULD  KISSINGER  KNOW  OR 
CARE  ABOUT  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  A 
LONE  DISSIDENT  JOURNALIST? 

ington's  fashionable  |ockey  Club  with  Nixon's 
chief  bene  hi  nan,  Murray  Chotiner,  who  told  him 
bluntly,  "Lav  off  Pappas.  You  can  be  in  trouble. 
You  can  be  deported.  It's  not  smart  politics.  N  on 
know  Tom  Pappas  is  a  friend  of  the  President." 
The  next  month,  on  October  27,  1971,  Deme- 
tracopoulos was  lunching  with  Robert  Novak  at 
Sans  Soui  i  and  w  as  threatened  by  Pappas  himself, 
who  came  over  from  an  adjacent  table  to  tell 
bun  and  Nov  ak  that  he  could  make  trouble  tor 
anyone  who  wanted  bun  investigated.  On  the 
preceding  lulv  12,  Demetracopoulos  bad  testi- 
fied before  the  European  subcommittee  of  the 
I  louse  Foreign  .Allans  Committee,  chaired  by 
(  !i  ingressman  Benjamin  R*  isenthal  i  >t  New  V  u  k , 
about  the  influence  of  Pappas  on  U.S.  foreign 
policy  aiul  the  Athens  dictatorship  (and  v  ice 
versa).  Bet*  ire  his  *  mil  testimony  could  be  print- 
ed, a  lustice  Department  lawyer  appeared  at  the 
subc*  un  m  it  tee's  i  ill  ice  and  demanded  a  ci  ipv  ol  the 
slat ei neai t ,  Demetracopoulos  had  then,  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  furnished  a  memorandum  on  Pap- 
pas's  activities  to  the  same'  subcommil  tee.  His 
written  deposition  closed  with  the  words,  "Fi- 
nally, I  have  submitted  separately  to  the  suh- 
c  i  immittee  items  ol  documentary  evidence  which 
I  believe  wall  be  useful."  This  statement,  wrote 
Rc  ivvland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  in  their  syn- 
dicated column,  e  a  used  "extreme  nerv*  msness  in 
the  Nixon  While  I  louse." 

Demetracopoulos  then  received  a  letter  from 
Li  niise  ( it  ire.  Ms.  (.  ■<  ire  has  since  bee  >me  m*  ire  cel- 
ebrated as  the  cousin  ot  Vice  President  Al  (  iorc 
and  the  pr*  iprietress  *  if  the  Fairfax  I  k  >tel  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  where  the  boy  politician  grew  up. 
She  was  then  e |i 1 1 1 c-  celebrated  in  her  own  right, 
as  a  Republican  state  senator  from  Maryland  and 
as  the  woman  who  introduced  Spiro  Agnew  to 
1\  ichard  Nixon.  She-  was  a  1 1,  isc  friend  ol  At  tot  - 
nev  General  Mitchell's  and  had  been  appointed 
as  Nixon's  representative  to  UNESCO.  Deme- 
i rac*  ipoul*  is  lived,  along  with  main  c*  mgressmen 


and  political  types,  as  a  tenant  oi  an  apartment  in 
her  hotel.  I  le  had  also  been  a  friend  since  1959. 
i  "hi  January  24,  1972,  she  wrote  to  him, 

I  km  Elias— 

1  went  ti>  Perle's  [Perle  Mesta's]  luncheon  for 
Martha  Mitchell  yesterday  and  sat  next  to  |ohn. 
I  le  is  turn uis  at  yon — and  your  testimony  against 
Pappas.  He  kept  threatening  to  have  you  deported!! 

At  first  I  tried  to  ask  him  it  he  had  any  reason  to 
think  you  could  he  deported  and  he  didn't  have 
any  answer —  But  then  tried  to  counter  by  asking  me 
w  hat  I  knew  about  you  and  why  we  were  friends. 

It  really  got  out  oi  hand.  It  was  all  he'd  talk  about 
during  lunch  and  everyone  at  the  table  was  listen- 
ing .  .  . 

Ann  >ng  tin  >se  present  at  the  table  were  (  Jeorge 
Bush,  then  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  numerous  other  diplomats.  The  attorney 
general's  lack  ol  restraint  and  want  of  tact,  on  such 
an  occasion,  and  at  the  very  table  of  legendary 
hostess  Perle  Mesta,  were  clearly  symptomatic  of 
a  considerable  irritation,  ev  en  rage. 

1  have  related  this  backgn  mnd  in  <  irder  to  show 
thai  Demetracopoulos  was  under  surveillance, 
that  he  pi  issessed  infi  >rmati<  in  highly  damaging  to 
an  important  Nixon-Kissinger  client,  and  that 
his  identity  was  well  known  to  those  in  power,  in 
hi ith  Washingti  m  and  Athens.  I  lenry  Tasca,  the 
I  Inited  States  ambassador  in  Athens  at  the  time, 
was  a  Nixon  and  Kissinger  crony  with  a  very  le- 
nient attitude  toward  the  dictatorship.  (He  lat- 
er testified  before  a  closed  session  of  Congress 
that  he  had  known  of  the  1968  payments  by  the 
C  ireek  sec  ret  p<  dice  to  the  N  im  in  campaign.)  In 
I iih  197 1 ,  she  h  i  ly  after  I  )emetraci  ip<  >ul<  is  testified 
before  C  Congressman  Ri  isenthal's  subcommittee, 
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HE  FBI  FURNISHED  KISSINGER 
WITH  SLANDEROUS  MATERIAL 
ABOUT  ELIAS  DEMETRACOPOULOS 

Tasca  sent  a  four-page  secret  cable  from  Athens. 
It  began: 

FOR  S<  All  I  IM1  I  I  I A  VI  I  1:1  I  II I A  I  I  LIAs  |  )EME- 
I  RA<  X  >P<  )l  1 I  >S  IS  HEAD  (  'I  \  WELI  -OR<  IANI2ED  CON- 
SPIRA<  y  Wl  IH  1 1  I  >ESER\  ES  SERK  >l  IS  IN\  ES 1 1(  IATK  )N.  WE 
HAVE  SEEN  1 1(  >W  EEEEl  WW  III  HAS  MEN  IN  COM- 
RATINt  1 (  >l  IR  PRI  SI  N  I  IX  >l  li  V  IN  ( iRI  It  I.I  lis  AIM  IS  TO 
1)AMA<  IE  t  >l  IR  RELA  1  I'  >Ns  Wl  II I  i  IREE<  IE,  L(  X  )SEN  Ol  IR 
NATO  AI.I.1AN<  I  AND  WEAKEN  l"HE  U.S.  SECURITY  PO- 
s|  I  ION  IN  II II  l-,\s  I  I  KN  Ml  I  i|  I  ERRANEAN. 

This  was  certainly  taking  Demetracopoulos 
seriously.  So  were  the  closing  paragraphs,  which 
read, 

I  AM  1 1 II  RE Ec  )RE  BR1N(  .INi  ,  1 1  IE  MA  I  I  I  K  T( )  Y<  H  IR 
I'l  RSONAI  ATTENTION  IN  Mil  HOPE  THAI  A  WAY 
Will  RE  Tot  NIi  TO  sTEP  UP  AN  INVESTIGATION  OF 


Wi  IRK  AND  I  lis  FELL<  >W  (  ONSPIRATORS  

I  BRING  Tills  MATTER  TO  YOUR  ATTENTION  NOW 
HI  I  II  VIN<  i  1 1 1 A  T  AS  AN  ALIEN  RESIDENT  IN  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  IT  MAY  BE  POSSIBLE  TO  SUBMIT  HIM  TO. 
THE  KIND  ( >F_SEAR<  II1N( ;  AND  PROFESSIONAL  TBI  IN- 
\L.srii:AITON  WHICH  WOULD  LIT!  SOME  OT  THE 
MYSTERY. 

The  cable  w  as  addressed,  as  is  usual  from  an  am- 
bassador, to  Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers, 
'let  it  was  also  addressed — highly  unusually — to 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell.  Mitchell,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  the  only  attorney  general  ever 
to  serve  on  Henry  Kissinger's  superv  isory  40 
Committee. 

The  State  Department  duly  urged  that  "the 
1  department  of  Justice  do  everything  possible  to 
see  it  we  can  make  a  Foreign  Agents  case,  or  any 
kind  of  a  case  for  that  matter"  against  Demetra- 
copoulos. Oi  course,  as  w  as  later  admitted,  these 
investigations  turned  up  nothing,  as  Demetra- 
copoulos's  influence  did  not  derive  from  any  sin- 
ister source  or  nexus.  Rut  when  he  said  that  the 
Creek  dictatorship  had  trampled  its  own  soci- 
ety, used  censorship  and  torture,  threatened 
(  .'yprus,  and  bought  itself  political  influence  ml 
Washington,  he  was  uttering  potent  truths.  Nixon 
himself  confirmed  the  connection  between  the 
junta  and  Pappas  and  Tasca  on  a  post-Water- 
gate White  House  tape  dated  May  2  i,  1973.  He 
is  talking  to  his  renowned  confidential  secretary, 
Rose  Mary  Woods: 

C  lood  old  Tom  Pappas,  as  you  probably  know  or 
heard,  il  you  haven't  already  heard,  it  is  true,  helped, 
at  Xhu  hell's  request,  fundraising  tor  some  of  the 
defendants,  . . .  He  came  up  to  see  me  on  March  7th, 
Pappas  did.  Pappas  came  to  see  me  about  the  am- 
bassador tot  ireece,  that  he  wanted  to — he  wanted 
in  keep  |l  lenry]  T.isl.i  there. 

This  same  dictatorship  had  in  June  le)70  re- 
voked Demetracopoulos's  (ireek  citizenship,  so 
he  was  a  stateless  person  traveling  only  on  a  flim- 
sy document  giving  him  leave  to  reenter  the  Unit- 
ed States.  This  fact  assumed  its  own  importance 
m  I  Vc  ember  N70,  when  his  blind  father  was  dy- 
ing ot  pneumonia,  alone,  in  Athens.  Demetra- 
copoulos sought  permission  to  return  home  under 
a  sate  conduct,  or  laissez-passer,  and  was  able  to 
enlisi  numerous  congressional  friends  in  the  at- 
tempt. Among  those  who  signed  a  letter,  dated  De- 
cember I  I,  to  the  Greek  government  and  to  Am- 
bassador Tasca  were  Senators  Frank  E.  Moss  of 
I  Tab,  Quentin  N.  Burdick  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Mike  Gravel  of  Alaska.  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Fulbright  also  expressed  a  personal  interest. 

Neither  the  Athens  regime  nor  Tasca  replied 
directly  ,  hut  on  December  20,  tour  clays  after  the 
old  man  had  died  without  seeing  his  only  son, 
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Senators  Moss,  Burdick,  and  Gravel  received  a 
elegram  from  the  ( ireek  Embassy  in  Washington. 
This  instructed  them  that  Demetracopoulos 
ihould  have  applied  in  person  to  the  embassy — 
n  odd  demand  to  make  of  a  man  whose  passport 
md  citizenship  had  just  been  canceled  by  the 
lictatorship.  Meanwhile,  Demetracopoulos  re- 
vived a  telephone  call  at  his  home,  from  Sena- 
or  Kennedy,  advising  him  not  to  accept  any  safe- 
induct  offer  from  Greece  even  if  he  was  ottered 
t.  Had  Demetracopoulos  presented  himself  at 
he  junta's  embassy,  he  might  well  hav  e  been  de- 
ained  and  kidnapped,  in  accordance  w  ith  one  of 
he  plans  we  now  know  had  been  reached  for  his 
'disappearance."  Of  course,  such  a  scheme  would 
lave  been  extremely  difficult  to  carry  out  in  the 
ibsence  of  some  "cooperation"  from  local  Amer- 
can  intelligence  officials. 

Declassified  cable  traffic  between  Ambassador 
Tasca  in  Athens  and  Kissinger's  deputy,  Joseph 
Sisco,  at  the  State  Department  shows  that  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  misgivings  were  amply  justified.  In 
i  cable  dated  December  14.  1970,  from  Sisco  to 
Tasca,  the  ambassador  was  told, 

IF  GO  i  [Government  of  C  ireece]  PERMITS  OEMETRA- 
|  i  xnrouLOS  to  enter,  quite  i  iearly  we  mi  m  av<  >ii  » 

BEING  PUT  IN  A  POSITION  OF  GUARANTEEING  ANY 
ASSURAN(  :ES  THAT  I  IE  MAY  I IAVE  <  >F  BEIN<  I  ABLE  T<  l 
DEPART. 

Concurring  with  this  extraordinary  statement, 
Tasca  added  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  Sen- 
ator Gravel  attending  the  funeral  of  Demetra- 
copoulos Sr.  Elias,  wrote  the  ambassador, 

UNIXXIBTEDLY  IK  >PES  TO  EXT1 i  >l  I  SENATi  >R'S  VISIT  BY 
PROVIKINi  i  SOME  WAY  i  >F  PR<  IVIN<  i  THAT  I  X  >NP1TI(  >NS 
HERE  ARE  As  REPRESSIVE  \S  111  HAS  Bl  I  N  RErRESENI  - 
INGTI 1EM  R >  BE.  I  It  i\H'I.I>  EVEN  rRY  1 1 '  ARRAN*  it  Ft  )R 
SOME  MANIFESTATK  >N  OF  VIOLEN( 't,  SU(  II  AS  A  SMAI  L 
BOMB. 

The  absurdity  of  this — Demetracopoulos  has  no 
record  whatsoever  of  the  advocacy  or  practice  of 
violence — also  has  its  sinister  side.  Suggested  here 
is  just  the  sort  of  pretext  that  the  junta  might 
need  tor  a  frame-up,  or  to  cover  up  a  "disappear- 
ance." The  entire  correspondence  reeks  of  the 
priorities  of  both  the  embassy  and  the  State  De- 
partment, which  reflect  their  contempt  tor  elect- 
ed U.S.  senators,  their  dislike  of  dissent,  and  their 
need  to  gratify  a  group  of  Greek  gangsters  who  arc- 
now  rightly  serving  terms  of  lite  imprisonment. 

Now  look  again  at  the  computer  index  dis- 
gorged, after  years  of  litigation,  from  Kissinger's 
NSC  files.  Ir  bears  the  date  of  December  IS, 
1970,  and  appears  to  apprise  Senators  Moss,  Bur- 
dick,  and  Gravel  that  Demetracopoulos  had  met 
his  end  in  an  Athens  prison.  Was  this  a  contin- 
gency plan'  A  cover  story'  As  long  as  Dr. 
Kissinger  maintains  his  stubborn  silence,  and  the 


control  over  his  "private"  state  papers,  it  w  ill  he 
impi  issible  to  determine. 

Having  avoided  the  trap  thai  seems  io 
have  been  set  tot  bun  in  1970,  I  Vine 
tracopoulos  kepi  up  his  fusillade  of 
leaks  and  disclosures,  aimed  ai  dis- 
crediting the  Greek  junta  and  embarrassing  Us 
.American  friends,  lie  also  warned  of  the  jun- 
ta's designs  on  the  independence  of  Cyprus  and 
of  American  indifference  to,  or  complicity  in, 
that  policy  In  this  capacity  he-  became  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  Henry  Kissinger.  In  a  Memo- 
randum for  the  Record  on  a  briefing  presented 
to  President  Gerald  Ford  in  October  1974, 
there  are  references  to  "derogatory  traces  from 
our  files"  about  Demetracopoulos,  to  "the 
derogatory  blind  memo"  about  him,  and  to 
"the  long  Kissinger  memo"  on  him.  Once 
again,  and  despite  repeated  requests  from 
lawyers,  Kissinger  has  declined  to  answer  any 
queries  about  the  whereabouts  of  these  papers, 
or  to  shed  any  light  on  their  contents.  I  lis  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  however,  asked  the 
FBI  to  amass  any  information  that  might  dis- 
credit Demetracopoulos,  and  between  1^72 
and  1974,  according  to  papers  since  declassi- 
fied, the  bureau  furnished  Kissinger  with  slan- 
derous and  false  material  concerning,  among 
other  things,  a  romance  that  Demetracopoulos 
was  allegedly  conducting  with  a  woman  now 
dead  and  a  supposed  relationship  between  him 
and  Daniel  Ellsberg,  a  man  he  has  never  met. 

This  might  seem  triv  ial,  were  it  not  for  the 
memoirs  of  Constantine  Panayotakos,  the  am- 
bassador of  the  ( ireek  junta  to  Washingti  >n,  1 ).( .'. 
Arriving  to  take  up  his  post  m  February  1974,  as 
the  ambassador  wrote  in  his  later  memoirs,  enti- 
tled In  the  First  Line  oj  Defense, 

I  w  as  inti  inned  ah  ml  s.  >me  plans  t,  i  k  idnap  and 
transport  Elias  Demetracopoulos  to  Greece;  plans 
which  reminded  me  of  KGB  meth  ids. .  ..On  29  May 
a  document  was  transmitted  to  me  from  Angelos 
Vlachos,  Secretary  General  ol  the  Foreign  Min- 
istry, giv 'ing  the  views  i  it  the  Dm  ted  States  amhas- 
sador  Henry  Tasca,  which  he  agreed  with,  .Tout 
the  most  efficient  means  of  dealing  with  the  ton 
spirac  ies  and  the  wh<  >lc  ac  rivitv  1 4  1  >emetrac<  >p<  m- 
li  is,  Tasca's  views  are  inc  luded  in  a  memorandum  "I 
conversation  with  the  Foreign  Minister  Spyridon 
Tetenes  of  27  May. 

Finally,  another  hnlliant  idea  i  if  the  ni<  M  brilliant 
members  < >t  the  F< >reign  Ministry  in  .Alliens,  trans- 
mitted to  me  on  I  2  |une,  was  tor  me  to  seek  useful 
adv  ice  on  the  extermination*'  of  Elias  Demetra- 
copoulos from  George  Churchill,  director  ot  the 

**  The  Greek  word  here,  which  is  exoudeterosi,  is  jnetty 
strong  It  is  usually  translated  as  "extermination," 
though  "elimination"  might  he  an  alternative  reading,  It 
is  not  a  recipe  for  inconi'eniencing  or  hampering  an  indi- 
vidual hut  for  getting  rid  oj  him 
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c  !reek  desk  it  the  State  Department,  who  was  one 
nt  his  most  vitriolic  enemies.  [Italics  added.] 

Ambassador  Panayotakos  later  wrote  in  a  de- 
tailed letter,  winch  is  in  my  possession,  that  he 
had  direct  knowledge  of  a  plan  to  abduct  Deme- 
tracopoulos  from  Washington.  His  testimony  is 
corroborated  by  an  affidavit,  which  I  also  pos- 
sess, signed  by  Charalambos  Papadopoulos.  Mr. 
Papadopoulos  was  at  the  time  the  political  coun- 
selor to  the  Greek  Embassy — the  number-three 
position — and  was  bidden  to  lunch  at  the  near- 
by Jockey  (  Juh,  in  late  May  or  early  June  i  >t  N74, 
by  Ambassador  Panayotakos  and  the  assistant 
military  attache,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sotiris  Yiou- 
nis.  At  the  lunch,  Yiounis  broached  the  ques- 
tion of  kidnapping  Demetracopoulos,  w  ho  w  as  to 
he  smuggled  aboard  a  Greek  NATO  submarine 
at  a  harh  >r  in  Virginia. 

Papadopoulos,  who  was  Greek  ambassador  to 
Pakistan  at  the  tune  he  swore  his  affidavit,  has 
since  said  that  he  was  assured  that  Henry  Kissinger 
was  fully  aware  of  the  proposed  operation.  By  that 
stage,  the  C  ireek  junta  had  only  a  few  weeks  t<  i  live 
because  of  its  crimes  in  Cyprus.  Since  the  fall  of 
the  dictatorship  even  more  extensive  evidence 
of  the  junta's  assassination  plans  has  been  un- 
covered, it  only  at  the  Athenian  end  of  the  plot. 
But  this  was  not  a  regime  that  ever  acted  without 
Washington's  "understanding."  Attempts  to  un- 
earth m<  ire  detail  have  alsi  >  been  made  in  Wash- 
ington. In  1975,  Senators  George  McGovem  and 
James  Abourezk,  seconded  by  Congressman  Hon 
Edwards  of  the  House  Intelligence  Committee, 
asked  Senator  Frank  C  hutch  to  include  the  kid- 
napping plot  against  Demetracopoulos  in  the  in- 
vestigative work  of  his  famous  committee  on  U.S. 
intelligence.  As  first  reported  by  the  New  York 
Times  and  then  confirmed  by  Seymour  Hersh, 

Kissinger  on  selling  weapons 
to  indonesia:  "i  get  nothing 
from  it.  i  get  no  rakeoff" 

Kissinger  intervened  personally  with  (  'hurch, 
citing  grave  but  unspecified  matters  of  national 
security,  to  have  this  aspect  of  the  investigation 
shut  down. 

Some  of  this  may  seem  fantastic,  but  we  do 
know  that  Kissinger  was  conducting  a  vendetta 
against  Demetracopoulos  (as  was  Ambassador 
1  lenry  Tasca);  we  do  know  that  Kissinger  was  in- 
volved m  high-level  collusion  with  the  Greek 
junta  and  had  advance  knowledge  of  the  plot  to 
assassinate  Archbishop  Makam  is;  and  we  do  km  iw 
that  he  had  used  the  American  Embassy  in  Chile 
to  smuggle  weapons  for  the  contract  killing  of 
(.  Jeneral  Rene  Schneider.  The  cover  story  in  that 


case,  toi  i,  was  that  the  hired  guns  were  "only"  try-j 
ing  tc i  kidnap  him. 

Thus  the  Demetracopoulos  story,  told  here  in 
full  for  the  first  time,  makes  a  prima  facte  case  that 
I  lenry  Kissinger  was  at  least  aware  of  a  plan  u 
alxluct  and  interrogate,  and  almost  certainly  kill, 
a  c  ivilian  and  ji  an  nalist  in  Washington,  D.C.  In 
order  to  be  cleared  of  the  suspicion,  and  to  explain 
the  mysterious  reference  to  Demetracopoulos's 
death  in  his  own  archives,  Kissinger  need  only 
make  those  same  archives  at  last  accessible,  or  else 
be  subpoenaed  to  do  so. 

THE  PROFIT  MARGIN 

In  his  furious  meeting  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  December  18,  1975,  shortly  after 
his  moment  of  complicity  with  the  Indone 
sian  generals  over  East  Timor,  Kissinger 
makes  the  following  peculiar  disavowal: 

I  don't  cue  if  we  sell  equipment  to  Indonesia  01 
not.  I  get  nothing  from  it.  1  }jet  no  takeoff. 
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One  might  have  taken  it  tot  granted  that  a 
serving  secretary  of  state  had  no  direct  interest  in 
the  sale  of  weapons  to  a  foreign  dictatorship;  no 
hi  idv  at  the  meet  ing  had  suggested  any  such  thingJ 
1  low  peculiar  that  Kissinger  should  deny  an  al- 
legation that  had  not  been  made,  answ  er  a  ques- 
tion that  had  not  been  asked. 

It  isn't  possible  to  state  with  certainty  when 
Kissinger  began  to  profit  personally  from  his  as- 
sociation with  the  ruling  circles  in  Indonesia, 
nor  can  it  be  definitely  asserted  that  this  profit  was 
part  of  any  "understanding"  that  originated  in 
1^75.  And  yet  there  is  a  perfect  congruence  be- 
tween Kissinger's  foreign-policy  counsel  and  his 
own  business  connections.  One  might  call  it  a 
"harmony"  of  interests  rather  than  a  "conflict. 
( See  map,  page  96. ) 

Six  years  after  he  left  office,  Kissinger  set  up  a 
private  consulting  firm  named  Kissinger  Associates, 
which  exists  to  smooth  and  facilitate  contact  be- 
tween multinational  corporations  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments. The  client  list  is  secret,  and  contracts 
with  the  "Ass«  iciates"  contain  a  clause  prohibiting 
any  mention  of  the  arrangement,  but  corporate 
clients  include  or  have  included  American  Ex- 
press, Shearsc  >n  Lehman  Hutton,  Arco,  Daewoo  of!  ^ 
South  Korea,  H.J.  Hem:,  ITT,  Lockheed  Corpo- 
ration, Anheuser-Busch,  the  Banca  Nazionaledel 
Lavoro,  Coca-Cola,  Fiat,  Rev  Ion,  Union  Carbide, 
and  Midland  Rank.  Kissinger's  initial  fellow  "as- 
sociates" were  General  Brent  Scowcroft  and 
Lawrence  Eaglehurgcr,  both  of  whom  had  worked 
closely  w  ith  him  in  the  foreign-policy  and  na- 
tional-security branches  of  government. 

Numerous  instances  of  a  harmony  between 
this  firm  and  Kissinger's  policy  pronouncements 
can  be  cited.  The  best-known  is  probably  that  of 
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t  le  People's  Republic  of  (  Tiina.  Kissinger  helped 
l:veral  American  conglomerates,  notably  II.  I 
\  lein:,  ti i  gain  act  ess  to  1 1  le  (.  !hinese  market.  As 

was  glowingly  phrased,  hy  Anth<  >ny  J.  F.  O'Reil- 

,  CEO  of  Heinz, 

Kissinger  ami  his  .ism  iciates  make  ;i  real  contribution, 
and  we  ihmk  they  are  particularly  helpful  in  coun- 
tries with  m<  »re  c  entrally  planned  ec  <  »iv  miies,  where 
the  principal  players  and  the  dynamics  among  the 
principal  players  arc  ol  critical  importance.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  (  'hina,  where  lie  is  .1  popular 
figure  and  is  viewed  with  pan  11  ular  respect, 

On  China,  basically,  we  were  well  <  hi  our  way  1  >  > 
establishing  the  baby-food  presence  there  before 
I  lenry  got  involved.  But  once  we  decided  to  move, 
'  he  had  prat  in. al  p<  tints  to  offer,  such  as  on  the  re- 
lationship between  Taiwan  and  Peking,  lie  was 
helpful  in  seeing  thai  we  did  no! 
take  stepsth.it  woulel  noi  have  been 
helpful  in  Peking.  His  relevance 
1  ibviously  varies  fn  mi  market  1 1  > 
market,  but  he's  pri  >b,ibl\  ,11  his  best 
in  helping  with  contacts  m  thai 
shaeli  >\\  \  world  where  thai  ^  mints. 

1  he  Chinese  term  for  tins  zone 
ft  shadowy  transactions  is  gium- 
ft.  In  less  judgmental  American 
peech  it  would  probably  translate 
is  "access."  Selling  baby  food  111 
Dhina  may  seem  innocuous 
;nough,  but  when  the  Chinese 
egime  turned  its  guns  ,mJ  tanks 
in  1 1 s  1  >wn  children  in  Tiananmen 
square  in  1989,  it  had  no  more 
itaunch  defender  than  Henry 
Kissinger.  Arguing  very  strongly 
igainst  sanctums,  he  wrote  that 
'China  remains  too  important  for 
America's  national  security  to  risk 
the  relationship  on  the  emotions 
>f  the  moment."  Taking  the  1  )eng 
Xiaoping  view  of  the  demoi  ratic 
urbtilence,  he  added  that  "no  gov- 
ernment in  the  world  would  have  tolerated  hav- 
ng  the  main  square  of  its  capital  occupied  for 
iight  weeks  by  tens  of  thousands  of  demonstra- 
ors."  It  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  Kissinger's 
services  were  not  retained  by  the  Stalinist  regimes 
>t  Romania,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hast  (.  Jermany, 
which  succumbed  to  |ust  such  public  insolence 
later  in  the  same  year. 

Nor  was  Kissinger's  influence  peddling  con- 
fined to  Heinz's  nutritious  products.  I  Ic  assisted 
Atlantic  Richfield/Arco  in  the  marketing  of  oil 
le p> 'sits  discovered  in  (  Tiina.  1  le  helped  ITT  (a 
corporation  thai  had  once  helped  I11111  to  over- 
throw the  elected  gov  ernment  of  t  !hile)  to  hold 
a  path-breaking  hoard  meeting  111  Beijing,  and  he 
performed  similar  services  for  1  'avid  Rockefeller 
and  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  which  held  an 


internal  1011,1 1  aelvisi  try  commit!  ee  uie'ct  ing  11 1  1 1  ic 
C  Chinese  capital  and  met  with  I  Vug  himself, 

Six  months  before  the  massacre  in  l~ianaiv 
men  Square,  Kissinger  sei  up  a  limited  invest- 
ment partnership  named  t  lima  \  entures,  of 
w  hk  h  he  pel  s,  m.ilh  w  as  ehairman,  t  bA  \  and 
general  partner.  Its  broi  In  ire  helpfully  explained 
I  ll.lt  (  A  involved  ll  sell  only  With  pi  o|ce  1  -  that 
"enjoy  the  unquestioned  support  of  the  People  's 
Republic  of  China."  The  move  proved  prema- 
1  ure;  the  climate  for  investment  on  the  (  'hinese 
mainland  soured  after  the  post-Tiananmen  re- 
pression and  the  hunted  sanctions  approved  by 
t  digress.  This  no  doubt  contributed  to  Kissinger's 
1  it  1 1 at  ion  at  the  criticism  of  1  Vng.  But  while  (  hi- 
na Ventures  lasted,  it  drew  large  e  1  >mmi  1  merits 


fri  'in  American  Express,  t  a  >ca-(  >  >la,  I  leinz,  and 
a  large  mining-and-extraction  conglomerate 
named  Freept  u  1  -  Me  Mi  >Ran. 

Many  of  Kissinger's  most  extreme  acts  and  po- 
sitions have  been  take  n,  at  least  <  »sfensibl\ .  111  the 
name  ol  anti-Communism.  So  it  is  amusing  to 
find  him  exerting  himself  on  behalf  of  a  regime 
that  ean  guarantee  sate  investment  by  virtue  of  a 
one-party  ideology  ,  a  ban  on  trade  unions,  and  a 
slave-labor  prison  system.  Nor  is  C  'hina  the  sole 
example  here.  When  Lawrence  Eagleburger  left 
the  State  Department  in  1984,  having  been  am- 
hassadt  >r  to  Yugoslavia,  he  became  simultaneous- 
ly a  partner  of  Kissinger  Associates:  a  di recti  >t  1  >t 
LBS  Bank,  a  subsidiary  of  a  hank  then  owned  by 
the  Belgrade  regime;  and  the  American  repre- 
sentative of  the  "Yugo"  mini-car.  Yugo  July  be- 
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came  a  client  <  >t  Kissinger  Associates,  as  did  a  Yu- 
goslav construction  concern  named  Enerjopro- 
jeckt.  Flic  Yugo  is  of  particular  interest  because  it 
w  as  pr<  iduced  by  the  large  state-run  conglomerate 
that  also  functioned  .is  Yugoslavia's  military-in- 
dustrial and  arms-manufacturing  complex.  This 
1 1  implex  w  as  later  seized  by  Slobodan  Milosevic, 
alt  mg  with  the  other  smew  s  of  w  hat  had  been  the 
Yugoslav  National  Army,  and  used  to  prosecute 
wars  of  aggression  against  tour  neighboring  re- 
publics. At  all  times  during  this  protracted  crisis, 
and  somewhat  out  of  step  with  many  of  his  usu- 
ally hawkish  colleagues,  Henry  Kissinger  urged  a 
consistent  policy  of  conciliation  with  the  Milo- 
sevic regime.  (Mr.  Eagleburger  in  due  course  re- 
joined the  State  Department  as  deputy  secretary 
and  briefly  became  sec  retary  of  state.  So  it  goes.) 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  tor  the  dual  in- 
volvement of  I  he  "Assoc  iates"  with  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. When  Saddam  was  riding  high  in  the  late 
I 980s,  and  I  laving  his  way  with  the  departments 
of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  and  throwing 
money  an >und  like  the  pr< iverbial  drunken  sailor, 
and  using  p<  >is<  >n  gas  and  chemical  weap<  >ns  c  >n  his 
Kurdish  population  without  a  murmur  from 
Washington,  the  U.S.-Iraq  Business  Forum  pro- 
vided a  veritable  fruit  machine  of  contacts,  con- 
tracts, and  opportunities.  Kissinger's  partner  Alan 
Stoga,  who  had  also  been  the  economist  attached 
to  his  Reagan-era  Commission  on  ( Central  Amer- 
ica, featured  noticeably  on  a  junket  to  Baghdad. 
At  the  same  time,  Kissinger's  firm  represented 
the  shady  Italian  Banca  Nazionale  del  Lavoro, 
which  was  later  sh<  >wn  t<  >  have  made  illegal  k  ians 
to  Saddam's  Baathist  regime. 

In  the  same  year — 1989 — Kissinger  made  his 
lucrative  connection  with  Freeport-McMoRan, 
a  globalized  firm  based  in  New  Orleans.  Its  busi- 
ness is  the  old-fashioned  one  of  extracting  oil,  gas, 
and  minerals.  Its  chairman,  James  Motfett,  has 
probably  earned  the  favorite  titles  bestowed  by  the 
business  and  financial  pages,  being  beyond  any 
d(  nibt  "flamb<  want,"  "buccaneering,"  and  a  "ven- 
ture capitalist."  In  1989,  Freeport  paid  Kissinger 
Associates  ,i  ret, unei  of  $200,000  and  fees  of 
NkWcW,  not  io  menl  i< >n  a  pn >mise  of  a  2  percent 
commission  on  future  capital  investments  made 
with  the  Associates'  advice.  Freeport  also  made 
Kissinger  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors  at  an 
annual  salary  of  at  least  $30,000.  In  1990  the 
two  concerns  went  into  business  m  Burma,  the 
most  grimly  repressive  state  in  all  of  South  Asia. 
Freeport  would  drill  for  oil  and  gas,  according  to 
the  agreement,  and  Kissinger's  other  client  Dae- 
woo would  build  the  plant.  That  year,  however, 
the  Burmese  generals,  under  their  wonderful  col- 
lective title  of  SLORC  (State  Law  and  Order 
Rest<  irat  ion  C  Council),  lost  a  popular  election  to 
the  democratic  opposition,  led  by  Aung  San  Sun 
f\vi,  and  decided  to  annul  the  result.  This  de- 


velopment— yet  more  irritating  calls  for  the  isoH 
lation  ot  the  Burmese  junta — was  unfavorable  to> 
the  kissinger-Freeport-Daewoo  triad,  and  thijj 
proposal  lapsed. 

But  the  next  year,  in  March  1991,  Kissingel 
was  back  in  Indonesia  with  Mr.  Motfett,  closj  5 
ing  a  deal  for  a  thirty-year  license  to  continuJ ' 
exploiting  a  gigantic  gold-and-copper  mine 
The  mine  is  of  prime  importance  for  three  rea> 
sons.  First,  it  was  operated  as  part  of  a  join 
venture  with  the  Indonesian  military  govern 
ment  and  with  that  government's  maximun 
leader.  Second,  it  is  located  on  the  island  ol 
Irian  Java  (in  an  area  formerly  known  as  Wes' 
Irian),  a  part  of  the  archipelago  th.it,  like  Eas 
Timor,  is  only  Indonesian  by  right  of  arbitrar 
conquest.  Third,  its  operations  commenced  n 
1973 — two  years  before  Henry  Kissinger  visit 
eel  Indonesia  and  helped  unleash  the  Indonesiai 
bloodbath  in  East  Timor  while  unlocking  a  tlov 
of  weaponry  to  his  future  business  partners. 

This  could  mean  no  more  than  the  "harmon 
of  interest"  I  suggested  above.  No  more,  in  oth 
er  words,  than  a  happy  coincidence.  What  is  no 
coincidental  is  the  following: 

( 1 )  Freeport's  enormous  Grasberg  mine  in  In 
an  Jaya  stands  accused  ot  creating  an  environ! 
mental  and  social  catastrophe.  In  October  1 99 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporatiot 
(OPIC),  a  federal  body  that  exists  to  help  Amer 
ican  companies  overseas,  decided  to  cance 
Freeport's  investment  insurance  because  ot  po 
litical  risk,  the  v  ery  element  on  which  Kissinge 
had  furnished  soothing  assurances  in  1991.  OPIC 
cone  luded  that  Freeport's  mine  had  "created  anc 
continues  to  pose  unreasonable  or  major  envi 
ronmental,  health  or  safety  hazards  with  respec 
to  the  rivers  that  are  being  impacted  by  the  tail 
mgs,  the  surrounding  terrestrial  ecosystem,  and  tht 
[< ical  inhabitants  " 

(2)  The  "local  inhabitants"  who  came  last  or 
thai  list  are  the  Amungme  people,  whose  protest: 
at  the  envin  mmental  rape,  and  at  working  con 
clitions  in  the  mine,  were  met  by  Indonesian  reg 
ular  soldiers  at  the  service  ot  Freeport-McMoRat 
and  under  the  orders  ot  Suharto.  In  March  199( 
large-scale  noting  nearly  closed  the  mine  at  ; 
cost  of  tour  deaths  and  many  injuries. 

Freeport-McMoRan  mounted  an  intense  lob 
hying  campaign  in  Washington,  with  Kissinger': 
help,  to  get  its  OPIC  insurance  reinstated.  Tht 
price  was  the  creation  ot  a  trust  fund  ot  S 1 0c 
million  tor  the  repair  ot  the  Grasberg  site  after  it  ' 
and  its  surrounding  ecology,  has  eventually  beer 
picked  clean.  All  ot  this  became  moot  with  tht 
overthrow  ot  the  Suharto  dictatorship,  the  de 
tent  ion  ot  Suharto  himself,  and  the  unmasking  o 
an  enormous  nexus  of  "crony  capitalism"  in- 
volving him,  his  family,  his  military  colleagues 
and  certain  favored  multinational  corporations 
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lis  political  revolution  also  restored,  at  incal- 
lahle  hum. in  cost,  the  independence  of  East 
mor.  There  was  even  a  suggestion  ot  a  war 
imes  inquiry  and  .1  human-rights  tribunal  to 
rtle  Mime  pan  ol  the  account  lor  the  years  ol 
nocide  and  occupation.  Once  again,  Henry 
ssinger  has  had  to  scan  the  news  with  anxiety 
id  wonder  whether  even  worse  revelations  are 
store  for  him.  It  will  be  a  national  and  inter- 
itional  disgrace  it  the  answer  t<  >  this  questit  >n  is 
tt  to  the  pillaged  and  misgoverned  people  of 
donesia,  rather  than  devolving  onto  an  Amer- 
an  Congress  that  has  for  so  long  shirked  its 
<  iper  responsibility. 
The  subject  awaits  its  magistrate. 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  LAW 


A 


Henry  Kissinger  now  understands, 
there  are  increasingly  noticeable  rents 
md  tears  in  the  cloak  of  immunity 
that  has  shrouded  him  until  now  .  Re- 
ait  evolutions  in  national  and  international 
w  have  made  his  position  an  exposed  and,  in- 
?ed,  a  vulnerable  one.  For  convenience,  the 
stinct  areas  of  law  may  he  grouped  under  tour 
ain  headings: 

1)  International  Human  Rights  Law.  This 
imprises  the  grand  and  sonorous  covenants 
n  the  rights  of  the  individual  in  relation  to 
le  state;  it  also  protects  the  individual  from 
ther  actors  in  the  international  community 

y.  ho  might  violate  those  rights.  Following  from 
le  French  Revolution's  "Declaration  of  the 
ights  of  Man,"  international  human-rights 
iw  holds  that  political  associations  are  legiti- 
iate  only  insofar  as  they  preserve  the  dignity 
nd  well-being  of  individuals,  a  view  that  ehal- 
;nges  the  realpolitik  privilege  given  to  the 
national  interest."  The  United  States  is  di- 
:ctly  associated  with  sponsoring  many  of  these 
avenants  and  has  ratified  several  others. 

2)  The  Law  of  Armed  Conflict.  Somewhat 
rotean  and  uneven,  this  represents  the  gradual 
mergence  of  a  legal  consensus  on  what  is,  ;md 
hat  is  not,  permissible  during  a  state  of  war.  h 
Iso  comprises  the  various  humanitarian  agree - 
lents  that  determine  the  customary  "law  of  war" 
nd  that  attempt  to  reduce  the  oxymoronic  ele- 
lent  in  this  ancient  debate. 

3)  International  C  riminal  Law  .  This  concerns 
ny  individual,  including  an  agent  of  any  state, 
ho  commits  direct  and  grave  atrocities  against 
ither  his  "< iwn"  citizens  1  ir  th< >se  ( if  an< >ther  state; 
overed  here  are  genocide,  crimes  against  hu- 
lanity,  and  other  crimes  of  war.  The  Rome 
itatute,  which  also  establishes  an  International 
"riminal  Court  for  the  trial  of  individuals, 
deluding  governmental  offenders,  is  the  codified 
umma  of  this  law  as  revised  and  updated  since  the 


Nuremberg  precedent.  It  commands  the  signa- 
tures ol  most  governments  as  well  as,  since  1  K- 
cemher  3 1 ,  2000,  that  of  the  I  anted  Stales. 

4)  I  Jomestk  Law  and  the  Law  of  (  avil  Reme- 
dies. Most  governments  have  similar  laws  thai 
govern  crimes  such  as  murder,  kidnapping,  and 
larceny,  and  main  of  them  treat  any  offender 
from  any  country  as  the  same.  These  laws  in 
many  cases  permit  a  citizen  of  any  country  to 
seek  redress  in  the  courts  ot  the  offender's  "host" 
c<  nintry  <  >r  a  >unl  ry  <  if  t  itizenship.  In  I  Inited  States 
law,  one  particularly  relevant  statute  is  the  Alien 
T  irt  (  'hums  Aet . 

The  United  States  is  the  most  generous  in 
granting  immunity  to  itself  and  partial  immuni- 
ty to  its  servants,  and  the  most  laggard  in  adher- 
ing to  international  treaties  (ratifying  the'  C  ieno- 
eide  Convention  only  in  1988  and  signing  t he- 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  only  in 
1992).  And  the  provisions  of  the  Rome  Statute, 
which  would  expose  Kissinger  to  dire  punish- 
ment it  they  had  been  law  from  as  early  as  1968, 
are  not  retroactive.  The  Nuremberg  principles, 
however,  were  in  that  year  announced  by  an  in- 
ternational convention  to  have  no  statute  of  lim- 
itations. Interna  tit  >na1  cust(  unary  law  w<  mid  all<  >w 
any  signatory  country  (again  exempting  the  I  Init- 
ed States)  to  bring  suit  against  Kissinger  ft  ir  crimes 

I  HERE  ARE  INCREASING L Y 
NOTICEABLE  RENTS  AND  TEARS  IN 
KISSINGER'S  CLOAK  OF  IMMUNITY 

against  humanity  in  lnd< ichina. 

Mc  ire  impi  irtantly,  United  States  federal  courts 
have  been  found  able  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
oxer  crimes  such  as  assassination,  kidnapping, 
and  terrorism,  even  when  these  are  supposedly 
protected  by  the  doctrine  of  state  or  sovereign 
immunity.  Of  a  number  of  landmark  cases,  the 
most  salient  one  is  the  finding  of  the'  I  U  ',.  (  ar- 
ena Court  in  1980,  concerning  the  car-bomb 
murder,  by  Pine  ichet's  agents,  <  it  C  )i  landi  >  Letc- 
her and  Ronni  Moffitt.  The  court  held  thai 
"|w  lhatever  policy  options  may  exist  tor  a  foreign 
country,"  the  Pinochet  regime  "has  no  'discre- 
tion' to  perpetrate  conduct  designed  to  result  in 
the  assassination  of  an  individual  or  individuals, 
action  that  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  precepts  of 
humanity  as  recognized  in  both  national  and 
international  law."  Reciprocally  speaking,  this 
would  apply  to  an  American  offk  ial  seeking  to 
assassinate  a  Chilean.  Assassination  was  illegal 
both  as  a  private  and  a  public  aet  when  Henry 
Kissinger  was  in  power  md  when  the  attaeks 
on  General  Schneider  ot  Chile  and  President 
Makarios  of  Cyprus  look  place. 

As  the  Hinchey  report  to  Congress  in  2000 
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now  demonstrates  thai  U.S.  government  agents 
were  knowingly  parly  to  acts  of  torture,  murder, 
ami  "disappearance"  by  Pinochet's  death  squads, 
Chilean  citizens  will  be  able  to  bring  suit  in 
\merica  under  the  Alien  Tent  Claims  Act,  which 
grants  U.S.  federal  courts  "subject-matter  juris- 
diction" over  a  claim  w  hen  a  non-U. S.  citizen  sues 
lor  a  civil  wrong  committed  in  violation  of  a  U.S. 
t  reaty  i  >r  i  ither  intern.u  ional  law.  Chilean  relal  ives 
nl  the  "disappeared"  and  of  (  ieneral  Schneider 
have  recent  ly  expressed  an  intention  to  do  so,  and 
I  am  advised  by  several  international  lawyers  that 
Henry  Kissinger  would  indeed  be  liable  under 
such  pn  >c  eedings. 

The  Alien  Tort  (  Tunis  Act  would  also  per- 
mit victims  m  other  countries,  such  as 
Bangladesh  or  Cambodia,  to  seek  damages  from 
Kissinger,  on  the  model  of  the  recent  lawsuit 
tiled  in  New  York  against  Li  Peng,  among  the 
Chinese  Communist  officials  most  accountable 
toi  the  1989  massacre  in  Tiananmen  Square. 

A significant  body  of  legal  theory  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  application  of 
"c  ustomary  law  "  n  >  the  h  mibardment  i  'I 
civilians  in  Indochina.  The  Genocide 
(  .'<  >nventi(  in  was  n<  it  rat  ified  by  the  I  Inited  States 
until  1988.  In  1951,  however,  it  was  declared  by 
the  International  (  'on i  t  of  Justice  to  be  custom- 
ary international  law.  The  work  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  (  a >mmissi<  >n  is  in  full  agreement  with 
this  view.  There  w< mid  be  argument  < »ver  whether 
the  numberless  victims  were  a  "protected  group" 
under  existing  law,  and  also  as  to  whether  their 
i  reatment  was  sufficiently  indiscriminate,  but  such 
argument  would  place  heavy  burdens  on  the  de- 
tense  as  well  as  the  prosecution.1 

An  important  recent  development  is  the  en- 
forcement by  third  countrie: — most  notably 
Spain — of  the  international  laws  1 1 i ; i r  bind  all 
slates.  Baltasar  (  iarzon,  the  Spanish  indue  who 
initiated  the  successful  prosecution  of  General 
Pinochet,  has  also  secured  the  detention  in 
Mexico  of  the  Argentine  torturer  Ricardo 
Miguel  Cavallo,  who  is  now  held  in  prison 
awaiting  extradition.  The  parliament  of  Bel- 
gium has  recently  empowered  Belgian  courts  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  war  crimes  and 
breaches  of  the  Geneva  Convention  commit- 
ted anywhere  in  the  world  by  a  citizen  of  any 
country.  This  practice,  which  is  on  the  in- 
crease, lias  ,u  minimum  the  effect  of  limiting 
the  ability  of  certain  people  to  travel  or  to 
avoid  extradition.  The  Netherlands,  Switzer- 
land, Denmark,  and  (  iermany  hav  e  all  recent  Iv 
employed  the  Geneva  Conventions  to  prose- 

See  especially  Nicole  Barrett:  "Holding  Individual 
leaders  Responsible  (or  Violations  oj  Customary  Interna- 
tional Law,"  Columbia  Human  Rights  Law  Review, 
Spring  2001 . 


cute  war  criminals  tor  actions  committe 
against  non-nationals  by  non-nationals.  Tl 
British  I  louse  of  Lords  dec  ision  in  the  matti 
of  Pinochet  has  also  decisively  negated  the  d( 
tense  of  "sovereign  immunity"  for  acts  commi 
ted  by  a  government  or  by  those  following 
government's  orders.  This  has  led  in  turn  t 
Pinochet's  prosecution  in  his  own  country. 

There  remains  the  question  of  American  lav 
Kissinger  himself  admits  that  he  km  iwingly  brok 
the  law  in  c<  manning  to  supply  American  weapi  u 
to  Indonesia,  which  used  them  to  violate  the  net 
trality  of  a  neighboring  territory  and  to  perpt 
irate  gross  crimes  against  humanity.  Kissinger  a 
so  faces  legal  trouble  over  his  part  in  the  ethn 
cleansing  of  the  British  colonial  island  of  Dieg 
Garcia  in  the  early  1970s,  when  indigenous  it 
habitants  were  displaced  to  make  r<  lom  for  a  Uni 
ed  States  military  base.  Lawyers  for  the  Chagos  I 
landers  have  already  won  a  judgment  in  the  Britis 
courts  ( m  this  matter,  w  hich  n<  >w  moves  ti  >  a  hea 
ing  in  the  United  States.  The  torts  cited  at 
"forced  relocation,  torture,  and  genocide." 

In  this  altered  climate,  the  United  States  fact 
an  interesting  dilemma.  At  any  moment,  one  < 
its  most  famous  citizens  may  be  found  liable  fi 
terrorist  actions  under  the  Alien  Tort  Clainj 
Act,  or  may  be  subject  to  an  international  n 
quest  for  extradition,  or  may  be  arrested  it  h 
travels  to  a  foreign  country,  or  may  be  cited  ft 
crimes  against  humanity  by  a  court  in  an  allied  n< 
tion.  The  non-adherence  by  the  United  States  t 
certain  treaties  and  its  reluctance  to  extradit 
make  it  improbable  that  American  authentic 
would  cooperate  with  such  actions,  though  th 
w  ould  gravely  undermine  the  righteousness  wit 
which  Washington  addresses  other  nations  o 
the  subject  of  human  rights.  There  is  also  th 
option  of  bringing  Kissinger  to  justice  in  an  Amei 
lean  court  with  an  American  prosecutor.  Agai 
the  contingency  seems  a  fantastically  remote  ont 
but ,  again,  the  failure  to  do  so  would  expose  th 
country  to  a  much  more  obvious  charge  of  dot 
hie  standards  than  would  have  been  apparer 
even  tw<  i  years  ago. 

The  burden  therefore  rests  with  the  Amer 
can  legal  community  and  with  the  American  hr 
man-rights  l<  ibbies  and  non-governmental  org; 
nizations.  They  can  either  persist  in  avertin 
i  heir  gaze  fr<  >m  the  egregious  impunity  enjoyed  b 
a  notorious  war  criminal  and  lawbreaker  or  the 
can  become  seized  by  the  exalted  standards  t 
whic  h  they  continually  hold  everyone  else.  Th 
current  stale  of  suspended  animation,  howeve 
i  annot  last.  If  the  c<  >urts  and  lawyers  <  it  this  cour 
trv  will  not  do  their  duty,  we  shall  watch  as  th 
v  ie  i  mis  and  survivors  of  this  man  pursue  justic 
and  vindication  in  their  own  dignified  an 
painstaking  way,  and  at  their  own  expense,  an 
we  shall  be  put  to  shame. 
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SEIZE  THE 
DAY  JOB 

Sacrificing  Saul  Bellow  on  the 
,  altar  of  ones  own  career 

By  Lee  Siegel 
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Bellow,  A  Biography,  by  James  Atlas.  Random  House, 
2000.  688  pages.  $35. 
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he  novelist  Saul  Bellow  is 
many  things  to  many  people. 
To  some,  he  is  the  self-made 
iterary  Bourhon  who  restored  the 
j  soul  to  American  letters;  to  others, 
a   the  [ewish  [ackic  Robinson  who 
smashed  his  own  idiom  through 
<:  WASP  exclusions.  To  still  others,  Ik- 
is  the  wisecracking  custodian  of  the 
I  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said; 
I    or  the  patient  stylist  in  Flaubert's 
line,  laboring  to  make  language  a 
■  prehensile  attachment  to  the  eye.  1  o 
j   my  mind,  this  is  all  either  piffle  or 
partial  truth.  Bellow  's  genius  consists 
in  his  being  one  of  the  greatest 
meshuganas  w  ho  ever  lived. 

"Meshuga"  means  harmlessly  crazy 
in  \  iddish,  but  I  am  going  to  take  lib- 
erties and  use  it  in  the  sense  of  being 
gripped  by  divine  laughter.  Bellow 
j  himself  characterizes  this  state  of  be- 
I  ing  in  "Him  with  His  Foot  in  lbs 
Mouth,"  a  story  about  a  man,  Shaw  - 
unit,  whose  truth-compulsion  guar- 
antees his  social  isolation:  "In  vari- 
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oils  wa\  s  | 
hav  e  been  try- 
ing t<  i  say  this 
to  you,  using 
words  like 
seizure,  rap- 
ture, demi  >nie 

possession,  frenzy,  Fcitmn,  divine  mad- 
ness, or  even  solar  storm — on  a  mi 
crocosmic  seale."  Shawmut  s  irre- 
sistible urge  t<  i  tell  it  straighi  manifests 
itself  in  witticisms  that  arouse  the 
wildest  life-giving  laughter.  It  is  tin 
opposite  of  the  spasms  of  blind  self- 
regard  that  destroyed  main  of  Bel- 
li iw's  friends  and  contempt  iraries:  John 
Rerryman,  Randall  larrell,  Robert 
Lowell,  lean  Stafford,  Delmorc 
Schwartz.  Meshuga  is  the  othei  side  of 
destruction,  a  reconstifution  in  the 
form  of  a  momentary  flying-apart.  The 
Meshuga  Principle  ventilates  what 
self-destructive  i  mtbursts  i  >1  deep  f<  trees 
actually  wt  >rk  tt  i  repress. 

Bellow  has  written  a  wise  and  af- 
fecting essay  called  "Mozart:  An 
Overture"  about  bis  lifelong  love 
for  the  composer.  Mozartean  laugh- 
ter is,  m  tact,  tlie  very  quality  that 
fuels  his  meshuga  energy.  "That's 
the  animal  ridens  in  me,  the  laugh- 
ing creature,  forever  rising  up," 


thinks  Augie  March  to  himself  at 
the  conclusion  of  The  Adventures  nf 
Altaic  March,  a  no\'el  that  begins 
almost  farcically  with  an  old 
w  oman  at  t  h e  mere  v  of  an  ani- 
mal— a  dog — and  ends  w  ith  several 
dogs  hounding  into  the  air  and  kiss 
ing  the  face  of  (heir  master,  an  im- 
age of  happy  parity  between  hu- 
mans and  their  physical  rial  tire . 
This  communion  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  or  her  animal  power 
is  one  of  Bellow's  great  themes. 
Here  is  most  of  the  final  paragraph 
of  HcrznR: 

doming  bad  from  the  woods,  he 
picked  s,  Hue  flowers  for  the  table,  lie 
wondered  whether  there  was  a 
i  tirksc  lew  i  n  the  drawer  I  I  ad 
Madeleine  taken  n  to  (  'hicago?  Well, 
maybe  Ramona  had  a  o  irk  screw  in 
lur  Mercedes,  An  unreasonable 
I  bought.  A  nail  could  be  used,  if  H 
came  to  that,  t  V  you  could  break  tin 
net.  k  o|  the  K  >t  i  le  as  tbe\  did  in  old 
movies.  Meanwhile,  he  filled  bis  b.n 
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from  the  ramhlei  vine,  the  one  th;it 
clutched  the  rainpipe.  The  spines 
were  still  too  given  to  hurl  much.  In 
the  cistern  there  were  yellow  day 
IiIil-v  I  le  took  some  "I  these,  too,  hui 
i  I  k  \  w  ilted  instantly.  And,  hac  k  in 
the  darker  garden,  In  looked  for  pe- 
onies; perhaps  some  had  survived.  .  .  . 
He  t  urnci I  Ins  dark  lac  e  1 i  ward  i  he 
house  again.  ...Ik  sei  down  his  hat, 
with  the  roses  and  day  lilies,  on  the 
half-painted  piano,  and  went  into  his 
study,  carrying  the  wine  bottles  in 
i  me  hand  like  .1  p. m  i  if  Indian  c  lubs. 
W.ilkmu  over  notes  and  papers,  he 
down  "ii  his  Recamier  couch.  As 
he  stretched  out,  he  took  .1  long 
breath,  and  then  he  lay,  looking  .11 
the  mesh  ut  the  screen,  pulled  loose 
K  vines,  and  listening  to  the  steady 
scratching  of  Mrs.  Tuttle's  br<  >om.  I  le 
wanted  to  tell  her  to  sprinkle  the 
floor.  She  was  raising  too  much  dust. 
In  ,1  few  minutes  he  would  call  down 

10  her,  "Damp  it  down,  Mrs.  Tntrk-. 
There's  water  in  the  smk."  Bui  not 

1 1  ist  yel . 

At  the  close  of  a  novel  in  which 
,m  intellectual  has  tried  to  reconcile 
Ins  experience  with  Ins  ideas  about 
experience,  Bellow  creates  .1  briel 
existential  harmony.  The  passage 
undulates  between  nature  and  tnl 
tuie — from  the  natural  woods  to  the 
civilized  corkscrew;  from  the  physi- 
cal .Kt  ut  breaking  the  bottle  to  the 
mo\  ies,  t  I1.1t  c  ivilized  simulacrum  1  >! 
uncivilized  behavior.  There  is  the 
I1.1t  and  the  ruses;  the  rta//-painted 
pi. inn;  the  wine  bottles  and  the  In- 
dian clubs;  the  civilized  notes  and 
papers  th.it  get  savagely  trodden  on; 
the  protective  screen,  which  gets 
pulled  loose  by  the  wild  vine.  And 
the  novel  ends  ,1 1  ;i  perfeel 
Mozartean  pitch,  with  dust,  the  pri- 
mal element  of  de.il  h ,  abonl  to  he 
joined  with  water,  the  primal  cle- 
ment 11I  life.  Herzog  is  set  to  issue 
instructions  for  the  improvement  of 
his  condition;  he  is  about  to  com- 
mence the  operation  of  civilization 
once  again.  But  he  pauses.  1 le  wants 
his  thoughts  tn  snip,  lie  wants  the 
serenity,  it  nor  the  actuality,  of 
death  for  itist  .1  few  seconds  longer, 
which  is  all  thai  he  will  be  able  to 


ear  ranging  I  tie's  givens  111 
sue  h  a  way  is  a  refusal  to  ac- 
cept the  tyranny  of  1 1 1 e 's 
livens,  and  thai  is  the  essence  of 


laughter  and  the  tiniciion  of  art.  It 
is  also  the  promise  of  democracy. 
Bellow  fittingly  ends  Humboldt's 
Gift,  his  epic  story  of  a  genius-poet 
of  humble'  origins  who  achieves 
lame  before  ruining  himself,  with 
an  old  joke  from  |ewish  immigrant 
culture: 

"They  used  to  tell  one  about  a  kid  ask- 
ing Ins  grumpy  old  man  when  the\ 
were  walking  in  the  park,  'What's  the 
name  of  1  Ins  Ik  twer,  Papa?'  and  the  1  >kl 
guy  is  peevish  and  he  yells,  'How 
should  I  know  1  Am  I  in  the  mi  I  liners 
business.'"' 

Such  .1  guerrilla-like  eruption  of 
the  Meshuga  Principle  can  have  .1 
terrible  effect  on  people  who  lack 
the  imagination  to  question  the  cir- 
cumstances life  has  presented  to 
them.  They  get  very  nervous.  They 
reach  for  then  credentials;  they 
brandish  the  signs  of  conventional 
success;  they  withdraw  into  cliques 
and  coteries.  Their  defensiveness  is 
the  response  of  a  sham  meritocracy 
to  a  true  democratic  spirit.  Sadly,  a 
new  biography  of  Bellow  is  animated 
by  these  very  anxieties. 

Tnw,  il  lames  Atlas  is  out  of 
his  mind  (to  borrow  a  line 
X  ^  from  Moses  Herzog),  it's  all 
right  with  me.  khe  unfolding  of  Ins 
condition,  however,  reveals  a  lot 
about  American  literary  life.  The 
brute  lac  1  of  the  matter,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  that  At  las,  the  ant  In  ir  1  »f 
Bellow.  A  Biography,  which  required 
over  ten  years  to  research  and  to 
write,  would  appear  to  have  been 
driven  insane  by  his  subject's  cos- 
mic laughter. 

Bellow,  raised  in  Chicago,  is  the 
child  of  poor  Russian-Jewish  immi- 
grants. .\ilas,  too,  is  an  American- 
|ewish  writer,  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, and  brought  up  in  more 
comfortable  circumstances  (in  near- 
by Evanston,  as  he  tells  us  in  Ins  in- 
troduction). There  is  something 
novelistic  about  the  meeting  of 
these  two  men  in  the  pages  of  At- 
las's startlingly  deficient  biography. 
Ii  is  an  almost  |amesian  encounter 
between  a  man  who  made  mistakes 
and  took  wrong  turns  and  tailed  and 
created  out  of  Ins  hie  great  art  that 
transforms  experience  into  truth; 


and  Ins  chronicler,  who  newer  took! 
a  false  Step  and  whose  right  move 
finally  caught  up  with  him.  It  is  anil 
encounter  between  two  opposing.) 
versions  of  American  experience;.!) 
and  it  is  .in  encounter  between  twi  ;j 
very  different  versions — there  are. I 
of  course,  many  —  of  American-; 
Jewish  experience. 

What  exactly  happened  to  Jamespi 
.Atlas,  a  solid  and  reliable  literary 
journalist,  who  for  the  past  twenty 
years  or  so  has  been  on  the  stall  of 
such  distinguished  publications  as; 
The  New  Yorker  and  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine!  His  writing  foi 
those  and  other  magazines  otters 
clues.  First  there  appeared  articles 
in  which  Atlas  blithely  declared 
the  death  of  the  independent  intel- 
lectual in  America  ("the  intellec- 
tual vocation  ...  is  largely  obsolete, 
an  archaic  profession;  the  intellec- 
tual has  gone  the  way  of  the  cob- 
bler and  smithy").  Then  there 
emerged,  in  piece  after  piece,  At- 
las's strange  obsession  with  social 
and  economic  status  ("it  you  don't 
have  a  six-figure  book  deal  by  the 
tune  you're  thirty-five,  you've 
tailed").  Next  Atlas  turned  up  and 
proclaimed  in  print  that  the  great 
modernist  novels  of  Proust  and 
Joyce  and  Mann  were  not  worth 
leading  ("1  am  bored  to  tears  and 
long  for  nothing  more  than  the  lat- 
est issue  of  Vanity  Fair").  Worst  of 
all,  the  poor  man  was  slipping  in  a 
reference,  every  chance  he  got,  to 
the  tact  that  he  had  attended  Har- 
vard ("As  we  walked  toward  the 
1  larvard  Yard,  where  a  quarter  of  a 
century  earlier  I  had  dodged  tear 
gas  with  a  wet  handkerchief  over 
my  mouth  .  .  .";  "1  called  him  up 
from  a  phone  booth  at  the  Harvard 
C  Ink  He'd  heard  about  my  project, 
and  was  lull  of  enthusiasm";  "A 
month  later,  in  I  larvard  Square,  I 
went  to  the  Harvard  Coop,  where 
I'd  shopped  as  a  student";  "Mean- 
while, the  pledge  envelope  from 
1  larvard — I  finally  promised  a  hun- 
dred 1  ust  to  get  them  off  my  back — 
lies  in  the  drawer").  One  can  al- 
most imagine,  at  the  end  of  Atlas's 
relationship  with  Bellow,  the  biog- 
rapher keeping  his  Harvard  diplo- 
ma in  his  inside  jacket  pocket  and 
desperately  fingering  it  whenever 
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bellow  said  something  w  ise  or  wit- 
y  or  wild. 

It's  especially  Atlas's  fateful  ren- 
lezvous  with  this  wildness  of  Bellow, 
vith  Bellow's  demonic  vitality,  that 
■eerns  at  the  rout  of  his  curdled  spir- 
t.  Atlas  himself,  after  all,  has  had 
ittle  time  for  meshuga  side  trips.  Not 
ong  after  college,  he  published  a 
irst-rate  and  widely  admired  hiogra- 
!l  ?hy  of  Delmore  Schwartz,  and  since 
it]  ;hen  has  advanced  from  one  presti- 
t'fj  2[ious  magazine  position  to  another. 
•,,!  Recalling  his  decision  to  write  a  bi- 
ography of  Bellow,  he  confides  in  the 

or" 

TS 


introduction  that  it  "came  at  a  diffi- 
cult moment  in  my  life."  And  what 
exactly  was  this  difficult  moment.'  A 
crisis  induced  by  despair,  grief,  heart- 
break.' "I  was,"  Atlas  confides,  "be- 
tween projects."  He  was  between 
projects. 

The  confrontation  between  such 
emotional  constriction  and  Bel- 
low's animal  ridens  is  perhaps  one 
reason  for  Atlas's  ludicrously  hos- 
tile and  resentful  approach  to  Bel- 
low's life.  It  might  help  to  explain 
why  Atlas  suppresses  material  that 
puts  Bellow  in  a  flattering  light, 
material  that  an  honest  biographer 
would  never  consider  excluding. 
He  tiresome ly  refers,  again  and 
again,  to  what  he  at  one  point  calls 
Bellow's  "ill-concealed  racism,"  his 
ev  idence  being  Bellow's  honest  it 
disturbing  fictional  expression  of 
his  fear  of  poor  blacks'  rage  and  vi- 
olence in  the  seventies.  Yet  Atlas 
never  mentions,  while  briefly 

t  touching  on  an  early  Bellow  story, 
"Looking  for  Mr.  Green,"  that  Bel- 
low sets  the  story  in  Chicago's 

i  black  ghetto  with  the  greatest  em- 


pathy and  that  he  identities  the 
elusive  Mr.  Green,  who  is  black, 
'  with  life  itself.  Atlas  doesn't  even 
\  tell  us  that  the  story  has  any  black 
I  characters  in  it. 

Aii  even  worse  omission,  given 
Atlas's  recurrent  charge  that  Bellow 
is  insensitive  to  women,  has  to  do 
with  Anne  Sexton.  The  poet  cher- 
ished Bellow's  writing,  especially  his 
novel  Henderson  the  Ram  King,  the 
themes  of  which  she  drew  on  in  sev- 
eral poems.  The  two  pursued  a  lively 
and  revealing  correspondence,  ac- 
cording to  her  biographer  Diane 
Wood  Middlebrook,  in  which  Bel- 


low seems  touchingly  to  encourage 
the  suicidal  Sexton  to  cling  to  hie 
Atlas  never  mentions  rhis  material, 
indeed,  he  never  mentions  Sexton  at 


Atlas  at  one  time  wrote  a 
novel,  a  thinly  disguised 
memoir  in  the  first  person, 
entitled  The  Great  Pretender,  'Tol- 
as all  of  Russian  literature  was  said 
to  have  come  out  of  Gogol's  over- 
coat," Sven  Birkerts  w  rote  prophet- 
ically in  a  rev  iew  of  the  book,  "so 
all  of  The  Great  Pretender  has  come 
out  ot  Bellow's  hat.  .  .  .  Atlas  would 
like  to  swallow  [  Bellow  |  whole  and 
be  him  —  parricide  by  anthro- 
pi  iphagy." 

Enjoy  this  sample: 

"You're  destroying  me,"  I  com- 
plained. "I'm  going  to  end  up  .11 
Northern  Illinois  University." 

"So  what's  wrong  with  Northern 
Illinois  University?  People  do  go 
there,  v  1  ill  km  >W." 

Yeah,  fnt  not  people  whose  fathers 
gave  them  a  complete  set  ot  (  iihhon's 
Decline  and  Fall  o]  [he  Human  Empire 
tor  then  twelfth  hirthdav  Make  good, 
Si  inny,  Make  g<  ><  id  1  >r  else 

Not  surprisingly,  the  novel  flopped. 
A  bilious  biographer  was  born. 

The  Bellow  we  meet  in  the  pages 
of  Atlas's  book  must  have  been  giv- 
en the  Nobel  Prize  by  a  Jewish  chari- 
table organization. 

In  truth,  [Bellow]  hadn't  tared  well  in 
menial  jobs;  his  stmts  in  hi.s  family'* 
ci  ial  ci  impanie*  hail  ended  Jisastn  >us|\ , 

IBellow]  was  unaware  that  in  Parisian 
literary  circles  to  discuss  one's  work 
was  ci  insidered  gam.  he 

[Bellow]  lacked  the  reserves  ot  sclt-es- 
teem  needed  to  engage  in  rigorous 
self-criticism. 

As  the  biography  proceeds,  as  Bel- 
low becomes  more  and  more  accom- 
plished, and  more  and  more  famous, 
Atlas  cuts  him  down  to  size.  We  get 
Bellow  's  philandering,  his  vcngetul- 
ness,  his  temper,  his  philandering, 
his  vanity,  bis  five  marriages  and 
tour  divorces,  his  selfishness,  his 
philandering,  his  philandering,  his 
philandering.  .Atlas  seems  so  flus- 
tered hy  Bellow's  countless  affairs 
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with  women  thai  at  one  point  he 
sputters  out  an  insinuation  thai  Bel- 
low is  actually  gay,  .1  speculation 
tossed  off  like  a  schoolboy  taunt 
and  never  returned  t<  1. 

Maybe  Bellow  reall\  is  the  biggest 
shit  in  the  world.  Maybe  he  really  is 
the  selfish,  sexist,  thin-skinned,  re- 
taliatory monster  ol  egotism  Atlas 
wants  us  to  see  him  .is.  Once  you've 
established  Ins  flawed  character, 
what  do  you  do  with  it?  The  occa- 
sion for  writing  about  Bellow's  life  is 
Ins  work,  and  the  work  is  the  only 
justification  tor  scrutinizing  Bellow's 
life.  Otherwise  all  this  not-very- 
shocking  personal  material  is  |ust 
what  it  is:  unverifiable  gossip.  And 
it's  not  even  gossip  deepened  and 
selected  by  time  into  history.  Bellow 
is  still  alive — still  writing,  for  that 
matter. 

In  a  nearly  700-page  biography, 
Atlas  doesn't  otter  a  single  sus- 
tained reading  ol  Bellow's  fiction. 
Ot  the  stunning  scene  that  con- 
cludes Sc/rc  the  Day,  in  which 
Tommy  Wilhelm,  the  novel's  pro- 
tagonist, breaks  down  at  a 
stranger's  funeral  and  sinks  "deeper 
than  sorrow,  through  torn  sobs  and 
cries  toward  the  consummation  ol 
his  heart's  ultimate  need,"  all  Atlas 
has  to  tell  us  is  that  Wilhelm  is  re- 
ally Bellow  and  that  this  climactic 
moment  is  "an  elegy  to  Bellow's  fa- 
ther, dead  only  .1  year  before."  Nev- 
er mind  that  Bellow  portrays  Wtl- 
helm's  father  as  a  stingy,  brutal 
monster,  a  wholly  unsympathetic 
character  who  dn\es  his  son  into 
despair.  Some  elegy.  Atlas  does  not 
even  examine  the  interview  Bellow 
gave  to  The  Paris  Review's  "Writers 
at  Work"  series,  an  extraordinary 
w  null  >w  on  1  o  his  lite  and  art .  I  n - 
stead,  he  reduces  the  fiction  to  the 
hare  actual  t.uts  that  provoked  the 
artist  into  transforming  them,  de- 
pending for  his  literal  interpreta- 
tions nl  the  fiction  on  the  integrity 
ol  people  who  once  knew  Bellow: 
"Schwartz  appears  as  Sandor  1 1 1 111  - 
melstein  in  Herzog,  a  reliable  guide 
to  this  episode  in  Bellow's  life,  ac- 
c  1  irding  1 1  >  Ralph  Ross  . .  ." 

I  have  nev  er  read  a  biography  in 
which  the  author  seemed  to  lake  his 
subject  s,  1  personally.  Atlas  inces- 
santly reminds  the  reader — and  Bel- 


low— that  the  novelist  long  depend- 
ed on  his  wealths'  businessman- 
brothers  for  money.  Bellow  was  a 
poor  kid  from  a  poor  family,  and  At- 
las lingers  nastily  over  the  young 
writer's  penury,  and  over  his  set- 
backs and  rejections.  The  biograph- 
er is  obsessed  with  Bellow's  profes- 
sional tatlures  and  ordeals:  his 
short-lived  literary  magazines;  his 
unsuccessful  plays,  which  Atlas 
spends  an  inordinate  number  of 
pages  discussing;  and,  above  all  and 
always,  Bellow's  struggle  to  make  a 
living  from  his  writing.  Bellow's  first 
novel,  Dangling  Man,  got  mostly 
rave  reviews,  including  one  from 
Edmund  Wilson  in  The  Nexe  Yorker, 
and  placed  the  young  author  at  the 
heart  of  American  literary  life. 
That's  unusual  for  a  first  novel.  At- 
las is  unimpressed: 

He  was  thirty  years  old,  and  his  one 
book  had  gotten  some  good  rev  iews. 
. . .  Yet  he  was  still  .1  Hyde  Park  intel- 
lec  tual  with  a  c  losetful  of  ill-!  11 1  ing 
suits,  .1  wife  and  child  to  help  sup- 
port, and  a  postmark  that  re, id  Stock 
Yards  Station — in  effect,  nowhere. 

hater,  after  Bellow  has  published  his 
second  novel,  gone  to  Europe  on  a 
Guggenheim,  and  been  celebrated 
by  the  cream  of  literary  society  in 
New  York  and  London,  Atlas  re- 
minds him  that  he: 

was  still  the  ih  read  ha  re  artist,  ill 
dressed  and  perpetually  short  >>!  cash, 
lie  had  a  reputation  among  the  Parti- 
san Review  crowd  hut  was  virtually  1111- 
kui iwn  to  tl  le  gei  leral  public 

And,  four  years  after  the  Yiddish 
inflections  of  The  Adventures  oj 
Augie  March  had  resurrected  Amen 
can  literature  and  established  Bel- 
low as  the  most  important  novelist 
ol  his  generation,  Atlas  contemptu- 
ously describes  Bellow  as  "a  novelist 
with  no  job  and  no  fixed  income." 
Whv  a  man  who  does  not  consider 
writing  nov  els  a  real  job  would  want 
to  write  the  biography  of  ,1  novelist 
is  a  mystery. 

Atlas,  in  tact,  writes  like  Bellow's 
father  (though  of  course  without 
that  father's  stormy  affection),  an 
immigrant  who  naturally  disap- 
proved of  his  writer-son's  limited  fi- 
nancial prospects.  His  biography 


bursts  with  numbers  and  sums  quot- 
ed from  Bellow's  advances,  sales  fig-| 
ures,  royalties,  and  tax  returns.  "The1 
$600,000  advance  made  back  about 
$160,000  on  the  trade  edition,  and 
subsidiary  rights  added  another' 
$200,000,  leaving  'at  risk'  some 
$240,000."  Angle  March,  meet 
Charles  Schwab.  Commenting  on1 
the  young  Bellow's  yearning  for  a 
more  meaningful  lite  than  the  one 
his  lower-middle-class  origins  ottered 
him,  Atlas  again  sneers,  "Going  into 
Dad's  business:  What  could  he  more 
contemptible  than  that.'"  The  biog- 
rapher's philistine  attitudes  are  al- 
most self-satirizing: 


1 


The  two  older  brothers  whose  bei 
[Saul]  shared,  Moishe  and  Schmule  . . 
were  healthy,  vigorous,  dynamic;  m 
one  in  the  family  was  surprised  when 
they  went  on  to  become  big  deal  mak 
lis  in  Chicago  real  estate.  .  .  .  Theii 
worldly  success  was  a  persistent  re- 
buke 10  the  impecuniousness  ot  theii 
intermittently  broke  and  nevei 
wealthy  brother.  Together  with  [Bel 
low's  lather],  who  at  last  became  a' 
prosperous  businessman  in  his  forties, 
they  formed  a  triumvirate  from  whost 
judgmental  gaze  the  novelist  struggled 
to  free  himself — without  much  sue 
cess — throughout  his  days. 
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It  only  he  could  return  his  Pulitzer 
Prize  and  his  three  National  Book 
Awards  and  his  Nobel  Prize  and  do 
it  all  over  again!  lie  might  have  be- 
come the  dynamic  Laundromat  king 
of  the  South  Side. 

The  most  damaging  effect  ot  At- 
las's single-minded  prosecution  of 
Bellow's  lite  is  that  it  hampers  At 
las's  professional  competence.  His 
biography  is  tilled  with  contradic- 
tions and  errors,  with  poor  judg- 
ments and  outright  distortions.  We 
read  that  Bellow  was  "disdainful  ot 
any  effort  to  yet  ahead  in  the  liter 
ary  world — a  form  of  defensive 
ness,"  and  then  about  twenty  pages 
later  learn  that  Bellow  was  "ever 
expedient  in  matters  ot  literary  pol 
it ics."  At  another  point,  Atlas 
writes  that  The  Adventures  of  Augie 
March  was  "a  modest  triumph,"  ex- 
plaining that  it  "never  made  the 
bestseller  list."  Yet  one  page  later, 
he  tells  us  that  Augie  "had  made 
Bellow  famous."  A  triumph  not  so 
modest.  And  fifty  pages  after  Atlas 
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•as  conceded  thai  Bellow  had  be- 
c  >me  famous,  he  tells  us  thai  Bel- 
iw,  several  years  after  Augic  March 
->pearccl,  was  still  "well  oil  Ills  \v,i\ 
i  fame."  The  biographer  has  fame- 
lock! 

Atlas  describes  Bellow  as  "a  nov- 
list  who  was  to  make  the  process  of 
ecoming  American  one  of  his  ma- 
il themes."  Bui  the  process  of  be- 
coming American  is  not  a  theme  in 
i  single  <mc  of  bellow's  novels  and 
short  stories.  Bellow's  characters, 
Jewish  or  not,  are  Americans  who 
ire  in  the  process  of  becoming  per- 
•Ifms.  For  Atlas,  Willis  Moshy,  the 
i  lain  character  in  Bellow  's  short  sto- 
ry "Moshy 's  Memoirs,"  is  an  "older, 
lore  reflective  version  of  |his|  cre- 
tor."  Yet  Bellow  portrays  Moshy  as 
casually  vicious  anti-Semite  who 
dmires  Hitler's  managerial  skills. 
Wl  Atlas  thinks  thai  in  Hcr~o,q  the 
ihrase  "potato  love"  reverently 
efers  to  a  "powerful  devotion  to  the 
mily."  In  fact,  Herzog  isn't  refer- 
ng  to  family  feeling  at  all.  lie  uses 
he  term  to  refer  to  his  envious 
riend  Sandor  Himmelstein's  pre- 
ense  of  affection  for  him,  to  Him- 
hnelstein's  "amorphous,  swelling, 
lungry,  indiscriminate,  cowardly 
xrtato  love."  Of  course,  ibis  is  also 
he  kind  of  stifling  inauthenticity  a 
generation  of  sensitive  Jewish  sons 
Und   daughters  —  generations  of 
everyone's  sensitive  sons  and  claugh- 
ers,  tor  that  matter — struggled  to 
ice  themselves  from. 


A 


t  his's  idenl  ification  with  a 
particular  kind  ol  immi- 
rant  fat  her  —  i  here  were 
ilso  the  fathers  who  supported  and 
:ncouraged  their  wayward  artistic 
:hildren — represents  a  sea  change 
[[in  American-Jewish  writing.  Leave 
iside  the  tine  points  of  exactly 
what  it  means  to  be  an  American- 
Jewish  writer,  not  to  mention  the 
danger  of  committing  a  coarse 
anachronism  m  using  the  designa- 
tion. It  is  safe  to  say  th.it  the  Amer- 
can-Jewish  sensibility  once  was 
characterized  by  a  skepticism  about 
current  conditions,  which  was  m 
tact  a  way  of  affirming  lite.  It  had 
laughter  and  was  devoid  of  the  cold 
calculation  that  wears  sentimental- 
ity like  a  fig  leaf.  It  seemed  to  come 


from  nowhe re .  American-Jewish 
literary  expression  had  a  special 
kind  of  ethical  be-. nit  \  ;  an  incon- 
solahle  joy;  a  pregnanl  mirth  drawn 
out  ot  life's  sadness.  Thai  sensibili- 
ty is  |ust  about  exl  im  I .  I  here  are 
beautiful  exceptions,  to  be  sine. 
Leon  Wieseltier's  kwddidi,  an  impi- 
ous masterpiece  of  filial  piety,  is  the 
history  nf  a  soul  in  the  form  of  a 
meditation  on  a  ritual,  w  hie  h  bare- 
I  \  i  el  e  rs  -imagine !  —  to  the  au- 
thor's self  or  to  his  father.  It  is  a 
pointed  sublimation  thai  st.mels  on 
their  head  two  genera t ions  of 
American -Jewish  autobiographical 
outpourings.  And  all  the  world-his- 
torical polemics  of  the  much  senti- 
mentalized New  York  Jewish  intel- 
lectuals don't  rise  to  the  moral 
courage  of  Philip  Gourevitch's 
book  on  the  Western  complicity 
with  genocide  in  Rwanda.  .And  I 
would  take  one  page  ot  Jeffrey 
Rosen's  writing  on  American  law 
and  society  over  one  bundled  pages 
of,  say,  Hannah  A  rend  t's  Olympian 
miscomprehensions  of  .American 
law  and  society.  But  these  are , 
again,  beautiful  exceptions.  For  the 
most  part,  rather  than  the  heirs  to 
Bellow  and  Roth  and  Mailer  (and 
the  New  York  intellectuals  at  their 
best  ) ,  t  oday  one  sc-c-s  \  ounger 
American-Jewish  writers  who  are 
more  like  characters  straight  out  of 
the  satirical  fiction  of  Bellow  and 
Roth  and  Mailer. 

One  writer  smoothly  inserts  a 
proprietary  reference  every  chance 
he  gets  to  the  1  lolocausl  (he  got 
m a 1 1  le  d  on  the  anniversary  < > t 
Rristallnacht  as  a  gesture  ot  defi- 
ance, and  then  he  writes  about  get- 
ting married  on  the  anniversary  ot 
Kristallnacht  as  a  gesture  of  defi- 
ance); another  pursues  a  power-fan- 
tasy of  New  York  Jewish  intellectual 
authority  mac ulture  column  for  an 
online'  magazine,  displaying  a  comi- 
cal blend  of  insecure  assertiveness 
and  obsequious  careerism  that  even 
Roth  could  not  invent ;  another 
writes  cute-  little  affirmations  ol  sub- 
urban lite,  as  it  she  were  making 
small  talk  while  examining  teeth; 
and  st  ill  others  continue-  to  wi  ite 
about  being  Jewish,  male,  and 
horny,  as  though  they  were  organiz- 
ing briefs  for  distant,  historic  cases 
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.is  .1  law-school  exercise.  Where 
have  .ill  the  fine  independent 
American-Jewish  minds  gone.'  Such 
cautious  calculation  is  a  form  ol  re- 
hellion  against  their  artistic  and  in- 
tellectual parents.  Bui  ii  is  also  the 
windfall  nl  .1  la:\  inheritance, 
th, inks  to  the  hard-earned  affluence 
i  il  their  actual  parents. 

When  is  the  last  tunc  you  read  .1 
piece  el  writing  hy  ,1  |ewish  writer 
in  Ins  or  hei  twenties  or  thirties,  or 
even  forties,  that  approached  life 
with  the  fresh,  vital  Archimedean 
angle  on  lite  that  has  been  the  hall- 
mark ol  American-Jewish  writing? 
(God  knows,  I'm  nut  holding  my- 
self up  .is  an  exception.)  It  is  not  ;it 
ill  1l1.1t  |ewish  writ ci's  have  be- 
come, en  masse,  anhedonists  inca- 
pable ol  deep  mischief.  It  is  that 
many  American-Jewish  writers, 
who  have  been  the  custodians  of 
the  meshuga  spirit  in  modern 
America,  who  gave  American  writ- 
ing and  American  culture  a  new 
life  .itter  the  Second  World  War, 
now  (like  Atlas)  seem  smugly  to  as- 
sociate the  chance-taking  and  the 
inspired  condition  ol  their  cultural 
forebears  ("But  you  will  he  wonder- 
ing what  happened  to  'the  inspired 
condition.'" — Herzog)  with  .1  lite  of 
self-destruction  and  failure.  Make 
good,  boys  and  girls.  Make  good  or 
else. 

Of  course,  today's  American-Jew- 
ish carefulness  and  complacency  are 
part  of  the  general  atmosphere.  Lit- 
erary, artistic,  and  intellectual 
worlds  used  to  set  up  their  own  hi- 
erar<  lues  against  the  outside  wi  irld's 
conventional  hierarchies.  The  cre- 
ative world's  ranks  were  ordered  ac- 
cording to  personal  gifts  and  idio- 
syncrasy, audacity  and  the  capacity 
for  self-reinvention.  Now,  in  New 
York ,  you  go  to  a  literary,  artistic ,  or 
intellectual  party  and  you  en- 
counter the  same  pecking  <  irder  that 
exists  in  the  conventional  world. 
Everyone  is  from  Vale,  Harvard, 
Princeton,  or  such  like;  they  are 
standing  around  in  the  same  forma- 
tion, with  the  same  nervous,  con- 
tracted ambition,  as  they  did  in  col- 
lege, and  everyone  comes  from 
money.  In  Bellow's  day,  the  city's 
ere  il  ive  pi  ei  in<  ts  were  full  of  the 
peers  ol  privilege,  but  they  also 


brimmed  with  people  from  every- 
where and  from  every  level  of  soci- 
ety; yes,  blacks,  women,  and  gays, 
too.  Not  that  outsiders  don't  break 
in  now  and  again.  One  might  have 
reservations  about  the  young  writer 
Dave  Eggers's  work,  but  at  least  he's 
not  a  calculating  creature  of  old- 
school  ties.  (lie  is  a  raw,  original 
calculating  creature.)  But  Eggers  is 
just  one  more  semi-inspiring  excep- 
tion. Let's  not  kid  ourselves.  We  are 
living  now  in  the  age  of  Atlas,  the 
anti-Augie  March. 


T 


^  ■  "^/ic  Adventures  oj  Augie  March 
is  the  great  novel  of  the 
young  person  who  not  only 
almost  ended  up  at  Northern  Illinois 
University  but  who  experimented 
with  life  in  the  search  for  a  calling 
rather  than  just  a  career.  Like  The 
Adventures  oj  Huckleberry  Finn  and 
Ellison's  Invisible  Man,  Bellow's 
teeming  picaresque  tale  sprang,  in 
part,  from  the  author's  experience  of 
traveling  upward  through  society.  It 
American  democracy  is  ever  put  on 
trial,  the  American  picaresque  novel 
will  be  Exhibit  A  in  its  defense. 
Augie  comes  from,  as  Atlas  likes  to 
say,  "nowhere."  lie  is  the  kind  of  lit- 
erary hem  a  money  snob  and  an  Ivy 
League  snob  like  Atlas  doesn't  want 
to  km iw  fr< mi. 

Augie  is,  among  other  things,  a 
spiritual  record  ol  how  a  kid  born  in- 
to poverty  uses  culture.  The  novel 
rolh  m  culture  references  as  if  in 
clover.  One  of  the  fiercest  critical  ar- 
guments about  Bellow  is  whether  his 
dense  cultural  allusions  mar  his  fic- 
tion. True  to  form,  Atlas  chalks 
these  cultural  allusions  up  to  Bel- 
low's "childish  intoxication  with  'the 
big  ideas'";  "the-  products  of  a 
provincial  Chicago  hoy's  efforts  to 
show  that  he  wasn't  provincial."  (An 
ambitious  poor  boy  or  poor  girl 
should  never  meet  a  teacher  like 
lames  Atlas.)  Augie,  however,  is 
proof  of  the  artistic  potency  of  Bel- 
low's cerebral  flights.  As  poor  kids 
do,  the  young  Bellow  used  culture  to 
raise  himself  above  his  origins;  Bel- 
low the  triumphant  adult  uses  cul- 
ture in  his  novels  to,  as  it  were,  raise 
himself  above  culture,  to  drop  back 
into  experience.  In  Bellow,  culture 
and  an  irreverence  toward  culture 


"Augie,  you  know  another  man  in  m 
position  might  he  out  of  lite  tor  goocj 
There's  .1  v  iew  of  man  anyhow  tha' 
he's  only  a  sack  of  craving  guts;  yo 
find  it  in  Hamlet,  as  much  as  yo 
want  of  it." 

Bellow  has  Einhorn  using  culture  ii 
his  obituary  the  way  Bellow  treat 
culture  in  his  novels.  He  plays  game 
with  it: 

"The  return  of  the  hearse  from  th 
newly  covered  grave  leaves  a  man  t> 
pass  through  the  last  changes  of  na 
lure  who  found  Chicago  a  swamp  am 
left  it  a  great  city.  He  came  after  thi 
Great  Fire,  said  to  he  caused  hy  Mrs 
O'Leary's  cow,  in  flight  from  the  eon 
scription  of  the  Hapsburg  tyrant,  an 
111  his  life  as  a  builder  proved  tha 
ureal  places  do  not  have  to  he  found 
ed  on  the  hones  of  slaves,  like  th 
pyramids  of  Pharaohs  or  the  capital  o 
Peter  the  Great  on  the  hanks  of  tin 
Neva,  where  thousands  were  tram 
pled  in  the  Russian  marshes.  The  les 
son  of  an  American  lite  like  my  fa 
ther's,  in  contrast  to  that  of  th 
murderer  of  the  Strehtzes  and  of  hi 
own  sou,  is  that  achievements  art 
compatible  with  decency.  My  fathe 
was  not  familiar  with  the  ohservatior 
of  Plato  that  philosophy  is  the  stud 
of  death,  hut  he  died  nevertheless  lik< 
a  philosopher,  saying  to  the  ancien 
man  who  watched  hy  his  bedside  ir 
the  last  moments.  .  . ." 


Blast 


become,  like  laughter,  a  universe:) 
principle  of  upward  human  motion.  \\ 

Here  is  a  pertinent  moment  froi 
Augie  March,  in  which  William  Ein, 
horn  writes  an  obituary  for  hi 
wealthy  businessman -fat her — th 
"Commissioner" — tor  a  local  news, 
paper.  Einhorn  is  Augie's  first  grea 
teacher.  Einhorn  himself  is  self 
taught  and  erudite,  and  also  a  crip 
pie  confined  to  a  wheelchair.  In  oth 
er  words,  he  is  the  very  image  ot  th 
man  uplifted  by  the  power  ol  cul 
ture;  ideas  propel  him  where  his  leg 
have  tailed.  Augie  loves  him.  Th' 
older,  completed  Augie,  lookinj 
hack  on  his  life,  tells  lis  tha| 
"W  illiam  Luihi hi  1  ,\ as  the  first  supe 
rior  man  I  knew."  Einhorn  is  n< 
clumsy  autodidact.  He  even  talk 
like  Augie\  mixing  racy  street  id 
10ms  with  high-flown  culture  refer, 
ences  in  spontaneous  bursts  of  elo 
quence  and  poetry: 


\ . 
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Now,  Einhorn  doesn't  talk  in  such 
pompous,  awkward  way.  Why  Joes 
iellow  have  him  write  like  that? 
iinhorn  is  shrewdly  using  culture  as 
i  lever  tor  his  own  purposes,  just  .is 
lis  creator  does.  This  is  the  very 
re.xt  paragraph: 


We  then  went  to  Ins  father's  room.  . 
[Einhorn]  handed  me  things  with  in- 
structions. "Tear  this.  Tins  is  for  the 
tire,  I  don't  want  anyone  to  see  it.  Be 
sine  you  remember  where  you  put  this 
note — I'll  ask  for  il  tomorrow.  ...  So 
this  was  the  deal  he  had  with 
'  Fineberg?  What  .1  shrewd  old  bastard, 
my  dad,  .1  real  phenomenon." 

Far  from  proving  in  his  life  that 
'great  places  do  not  have  to  he 
founded  on  the  hones  of  slaves," 
Einhorn's  father  was  a  "shrewd  old 

'•bastard"  who  knew  how  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  heap  111  iron  Chicago 

'  With  the  obituary's  overblown,  al- 
most baronial  cadences,  Einhorn 
fabricates  the  image  of  a  noble 
Commissioner — whose  business  Em- 
horn  has  inherited  and  needs  to 
keep  respectable.  At  the  end  of  the 

1  chapter,  Einhorn  sums  things  up  for 
Augie: 

"We  never  learn  anything,  never  in 
the  world,  and  111  spire  of  .ill  the  histo- 
ry hooks  written.  .  .  ,  There's  .1  regular 
warehouse  of  fine  suggestions,  and  it 
we're  not  better  11  isn't  because  there 
aren't  plenty  of  marvelous  and  true 
ideas  to  draw  on,  hut  because  our  van- 
ity weighs  more  than  ill  ol  them  put 
together." 


In  one  stroke,  Einhorn  acknowl- 
edges the  pretense  of  his  obituary, 
which  is  a  kind  of  history,  and  an 
insightful  one  at  that;  places  it  in 
relation  to  his  ego;  and  teaches 
Augie  a  lesson  about  social  reality 
and  the  virtues  and  limitations  of 
culture.  Vet  it  is  Einhorn's  reading 
that  has  led  him  to  be  skeptical  of  a 
purely  literary  education.  The  pow- 
er of  books  helps  him  affirm  the  pri- 
macy of  experience,  which  leads 
him  back  to  books,  which  he  once 
more  tests  against  experience.  It  is 
like  the  undulating  dialectic  be- 
tween nature  and  culture  at  the  end 
of  Herz<  ig. 

Einhorn  is  Bellow's  image  of  the 
ordinary  man  who  labors  to  bring 


out  his  innate  nubility  the  nobili- 
ty of  the  individual.  Such  rcgalness 
of  the  spun  is  not  c< inferred;  11  is 
ext  l  ie  I  ed  I  hi '011 'J  1  hard  w  oi  k  and 
aleri  living.  Bellow's  heroes  are 
usually  introspective  because  they 
are  engaged  in  the  process  of  pay- 
ing unsparing  at  t  en  t  ion  to  them- 
selves. They  wish  to,  in  Angle's 
phrase,  find  the  "axial  lines"  of 
their  own  specific  existence  and  to 
ft  ilk  >w  them  into  then  nn  > r t .  1 1  allot- 
ment of  dignity.  Not  surprisingly, 
Atlas  mistakes  this  introspection, 
which  requires  a  subst.inii.il  sense 
of  self,  for  the  narcissist's  self-obses- 
sion, which  is  the  product  of  .1  re- 
duced sense  of  self. 


N 


T  arcissism  happens  ti 
he  the  clinical  c<  uuli- 
t  ion  that  Atlas  at- 
tempts to  pin  on  Bellow  lie  men- 
tions the  "narcissistic  traits  that  a 
succession  of  psychiatrists  diag- 
nosed in  him."  Not  narcissism  in 
the  colloquial  sense,  in  other 
winds,  hut  clinical  narcissism.  The 
problem  is,  Atlas  never  quotes  a 
single  psychiatrist  or  therapist  mak- 
ing siieh  a  diagnosis.  In  one  of  this 
biography's  lowest  moments,  Atlas 
finally  stumbles  upon  Hein:  Kohut, 
a  famous  psychoanalyst  who  was 
the  grand  theoretician  of  the  nar- 
cissistic personality.  In  the  late  six- 
ties, Bellow  saw  Kohut  for  a  short 
1 1  m e  in  (  h ic ago's  II  yde  Par k  . 
where  both  men  lived.  .Although 
Kohut,  who  died  in  1981,  never 
disclosed  the  identities  of  his  pa- 
tients in  his  notes,  Atlas  thinks  he 
knows  which  patient  Bellow  is,  and 
he  thinks  he  has  figured  out  that 
Kohut,  too,  diagnosed  Bellow  as  a 
e  I  line  a  1  narcissist .  "let  .Atlas  doesn't 

even  cite  the  source  that  he  is  rely- 
ing on  when  he  quotes  Kohut's  di- 
agnosis of  an  anonymous  "forty- 
year-old  university  professor." 

Aside  from  the  obvious  ethie.il 
and  professional  questions  Atlas's  ir- 
responsibility raises  (we're  talking 
about  a  still  living  patient,  after  all), 
his  malicious  encounters  with  Bel- 
low's life  are  at  the  heart  of  Ins  in- 
ability to  grasp  the  nat  ure  <  if  Bel- 
low's art.  Atlas  uses  Kohut's  theories 
to  support  his  fantasy  about  Bellow's 
psyche,  lie  quotes  Kohut:  "The 
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artist  stand-  m  prow  fur  His  genera- 
tion. He  anticipates  the  dominant 
psychological  problem  of  his  era." 
But  Atlas  drop-  the  art  from  Kohut's 
accurate,  though  trite,  observation 
about  artistic  genius,  and  he  keeps 
the  psychological  problem.  So  radi- 
cal i-  Atlas's  denial  of  the  fact  that 
he  i-  chronicling  the  life  of  one  of 
the  twentieth  century's  greatest 
novelists  that  he  writes  about  Bel- 
low a-  it  Bellow  had  never  written 
any  fiction  at  all. 

It's  hard  to  square  clinical  narcis- 
sism with  Bellow'-  attachment  to 
friends  from  seventy  years  ago,  or 
with  his  powerful,  it  evidently  tor- 
mented, family  feeling.  And  it's 
hard  to  square  the  clinical  narcis- 
sist's solipsism  and  inner  emptiness 
with  Bellow  the  novelist's  curiosity 
and  sympathy,  with  his  extraordi- 
nary openness  to  other  people's 
lives,  with  his  uncanny,  sensuous 
grasp  of  the  sights,  smells,  sounds, 
and  texture-  of  physical  reality. 
Clinical  narcissists  do  not  have  a 
capacity  tor  surrender  to  the 
world'-  sweetness  and  strangeness. 
Still,  maybe  Bellow  i-  a  clinical 
narcissist.  Who  know-.'  Again,  it  is 
a  question  of  what  to  do  with  that 
bit  of  information.  Meanwhile,  the 
art  is  waiting. 
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F  |  ^he  world'-  siren  song,  its 
sweetness  and  strangeness,  is 
the  ordeal  of  Bellow'-  he- 
roes. Life  till-  them  with  such  a 
sense  of  promise  and  beauty  that,  in 
the  end,  they  turn  inward  as  a  way 
to  escape  the  inev  itable  disappoint- 
ment- that  plague  passionately  re- 
ceptive nature-. 

"Men  of  most  powerful  appetite 
have  always  been  the  one-  to  doubt 
reality  the  most,"  says  the  African 
king  Dahfu  to  Henderson  in  Hender- 
son the  Ram  King.  These  life-fam- 
ished figures  are  contemporary;  they 
cannot,  Dahfu  continues,  "bear  that 
hopes  should  turn  to  misery,  and 
love-  to  hatred-  and  death-  and  si- 
lences, and  so  on."  They  are  contem- 
porary in  precisely  this  sense:  the 
more  their  de-ire-  expand,  the  fur- 
ther realitv  recedes. 

So  Bellow'-  heroes  leap  away 
from  disappointing  reality  into 
ideas,  and  then  away  from  insiitti- 


cient  ideas  into  sex,  and  away  iron 
sex  into  fantasy,  and  back  to  cul 
ture,  and  then  hack  to  experi- 
ence— and  on  and  on,  in  an  infi- 
nite regression  of  distancing  frorr 
the  episodes  in  life  that  tall  short  ol 
life's  promise.  They  must  protect 
their  psyches  from  the  insult  of  in- 
adequate conditions.  Thi-  psycho 
acrobatic  motion  is  anarchic,  like 
laughter;  and  it  reproduces  the 
odyssey  of  Mozart's  music,  winch 
modulates  from  earth  to  sky  to  the! 
tar  end  of  heaven  and  hack  t( 
earth. 

Bellow's  heroes  are  in  flight  from 
reality  to  the  heart  of  existence. 
They  flee  from  lite  tor  love  of  lite 
Henderson  is  both  stengthened  anc 
harried  by  a  small  persistent  voice 
deep  inside  him  that  repeats,  "1 
want  1  want  I  want."  There  is  some 
thing  terrible  about  these  protago- 
nists who  are  so  consumed  with  de- 
-ire.  They  burn  life  awav  with  the 
intensity  of  their  wanting,  feeling 
thinking,  and  almost  always  tine 
themselves  alone,  barely  alive,  far ; 
away  from  other  people.  It  is  as  it 
their  defeat  by  desire  were  also  the  " 


fulfillment  of  their  desire.  A  wish  tor 
depriv.it ion  lurk-  in  the  depths  of 
their  voracity.  Joseph  reflects  inr' 
Danding  Man: 


Ot  course,  we  -utter  from  bottomless 

av  idity  And  then  there  are  our 

plan-,  idealization-.  These  are  dar 
gerous,  too.  They  can  consume  us 
like  parasites,  eat  us,  drink  us,  and 
leave  us  lifelessly  prostrate.  And  yet 
we  are  always  inviting  the  parasite,  as 
it  we  were  eager  to  be  drained  and 
eaten. 


With  the  exception  of  the  Ra 
belaisian  Humboldt's  Gift,  all  off» 
Bellow's  novels  end  with  the  heroes 
in  isolation:  plunged  into  darkness 
in  a  movie  theater  (The  Victim); 
walking  along  the  edge  of  an  icy 
North  Sea  (Augie);  submerged  in 
tears  at  a  stranger's  funeral  (Set'ce 
the  Day);  running  along  the  Arctic- 
tundra  (Henderson  the  Ram  King); 
gazing  toward  cold  infinite  spaces 
from  an  astronomical  observatory 
(The  Dean's  December);  stationed  at 
a  laboratory  near  the  North  Pole 
(More  Die  of  Heartbreak);  diffused 
into  a  disembodied,  oracular  voice 
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By  Jason  Brown 


n  

ie  said  seemed,  to  her- 
self, tci  have  been  said 
better  by  bun.  I  Ie  was 
less  fond  of  speaking, 
however,  than  he  was 
( >t  hitting  pe<  »ple  in  1 1  ie 
I. ill-,  which  seemed  a 
more  likely  source  of 
her  It ive  to  tb< ise  i it  us 
who  were  in  speech 
class  with  him.  It  could 
be,  we  reasoned,  that 
she  was  in  love  with 
i  he  k  ind  of  things  he 
might  say  it  he  spoke 
m<  >re  often. 

It  was  easy  d  ir  si  ime- 
( me  like  I  )avid  I  )i<  >n  to 
be  casual  about  fate. 
I  Ie  w  as  still  in  junior 
high,  but  high  school 
girls  puked  bun  up  in 
their  daddy's  cars  and 
bail  sex  with  bun  out  ai  the  pit.  No 
one  I  spoke  to  on  a  regular  basis  had 
even  been  to  the  pit.  lie  was  not 
anyone's  boyfriend,  didn't  need  to 
he.  It  was  bard  to  guess  bow  old  he 
was  it  yi in  didn't  already  know  ,  it  he 
hadn't  tumbled  down  into  your 
grade  Irom  tbe  grade  above  when  be 
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he  spilled  over  hi 
desk,  stroking  h 
thin  mustache  am 
cracking  his  knock; 
les,  one-handed,  onftei 
finger  at  a  time.  I 
wool!  shop  we  werjifi 
Ion 


was  held  back.  He  couldn't  be  that 
smart,  you  could  tell  from  the  way  he 
grinned  at  himself,  but  he  was  smart 
enough  to  know  he  didn't  have  to  be 
loyal  to  any  one  girl. 

I  )ii  >n  fi  >ught  high  sch<  ><  il  b<  iys  all 
the  time;  that  was  nothing.  Once  he 
broke  bis  tist  against  the  lace  of  a 
man  in  bis  twenties  before  getting 
bis  own  nose  smashed  against  the 
pavement.  In  school  he  sat  two  seats 
away  from  me  in  homeroom,  where 


partners,  making 
gun  rack.  I  made  th 
rack,  he  kept  it.  H 
slouched  back  in  hi 
chair,  his  elbows  oi 
the  sill,  looking  ou 
the  window  from  th 
corner  of  his  eye  lik 
a  prisoner.  Not  evei 
the  shop  teacher  sal 
anything.  They  wer 
related,  kids  said.  H 
was  related  all  ovei 
mostly  in  the  nex 
county,  where  ever 
other  ice  fishermai 
was  an  uncle,  ever 
other  woman  behind  the  cash  regis 
ter  an  aunt,  and  the  rest  cousins.  H 
could  walk  into  any  store  out  ther 
and  borrow  ten  bucks;  he  owe 
everyone,  even  me,  at  least  tha 
much.  I  loaned  him  one  dollar  at 
time.  He  rolled  the  bills  into  joint 
and  smoked  them,  or  sold  them  fc  f, 
two  dollars,  making  a  few  bucks,  h 
said,  for  later  at  the  bar. 

When  Mr.  Dawson  of  Dawson' 
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;tball  players  that  Dion,  their  cen- 
■r,  was  in  love  with  Natalie,  he  pic- 
ired  the  ridge  of  her  muscle  extend- 
lg  up  from  her  knee  into  her  track 
torts.  He  had  seen  her  the  day  he- 
>re  with  Ron,  the  high  school  hoy 
\e  went  with,  who  was  going  to 
rop  out  to  start  in  the  air-condi- 
oning  business  with  his  father  so 
lat  he  and  Natalie  could  yet  mar- 
ied  as  soon  as  possible.  Her  best 
iend,  Denise,  whose  information 
■as  no  better  than  secondhand  at 
lis  point,  said,  well,  it  wasn't  Love 
ijzith  Ron.  Mr.  Dawson  overheard 
I  his.  Denise  w  as  standing  in  his  store 
it H  her  friends  Kristy  and  Frances 
/aiting  t<  >  buy  a  diet  s<  »da. 

"1  thought,"  Mr.  Dawson  said, 
she  was  with  that  boy  Ron." 

"Well,  she  was,"  Denise  said,  se- 
retly  pleased  at  being  the  center  of 
.ttention.  "It  just  wasn't  love,"  she 
aid,  her  voice  rising.  "Anything  but. 
list  a  thing.  This  is  Love." 
|  My  friend  Andy's  mother  said, 
if'haking  her  head  sitting  at  their 
:itchen  table  with  a  half  dozen  of 
if  ter   friends,    that    Natalie  had 
gloomed  too  early.  That's  why 
rioeople  thought  she  should  stay  with 
Ion,  who  was  a  good  thing  in  the 
ong  run,  even  though  he  was  home- 
y,  with  a  protruding  jaw  and  blemi- 
shes over  his  cheeks,  and  he  was 
>lder.  He  w  as  one  of  the  Catholic 
?oys,  who  would  wait,  and  by  the 
i|:ime  they  were  ready  and  married 
die  would  have  lost  her  looks,  he 
iheavy  and  distended,  those  legs  as 
(thick  as  posts;  just  when  no  one  else 
i  vanted  her  he  would  be  there  tor  her 
vith  enough  desire  stored  tip  to 
ilind  his  true  sight  tor  a  lifetime. 

One  of  the  things  she  lov  ed  about 
Dion  was  that  he  always  let  the  oth- 
:v  guy  have  the  first  shot.  He  never 
n  his  life  coldcocked  a  guy.  He  let 
diem  know  first,  sometimes  days  in 
idvance.  Someone  would  tell  the 
guy,  and  they  would  meet.  If  the  guy 
went  down  the  fight  was  over.  Thar 
was  one  of  the  things  she  loved 
about  him.  Dion  walked  away,  or 
sometimes  helped  the  guy  on  his 
feet.  Once  you  get  ov  er  the  fear  of 
getting  hit,  the  same  even  time,  he 
told  me  in  wood  shop,  it  doesn't 
matter  what  happens. 

When  Natalie's  mother  rust  heard 


thai  her  daughter  w  as  in  !<  >v  e  with 
Dion,  she  said  nothing,  only  stared 
at  the  wall.  Site  was  one  of  the  last 
to  know;  people  were  afraid  to  lell 
her  at  first.  Hnallv  Mis.  Dawson 
called  up  to  tell  her  while  pretending 
she  must  already  know.  "You  mean 
you  don't  know?  Oh,  my."  Maybe, 
Mrs.  Dawson  was  thinking,  Natalie's 
mother  will  do  something  now  . 

Most  of  Natalie's  clothes  came  di- 
rectly from  her  mother's  sewing  ma- 
chine, but  they  were  not  cheap  look- 
ing on  her.  Every  article  w  as  made  to 
tit  every  precocious  curve.  Her  fa- 
ther, on  disability  from  the  Rath 
Iron  Works,  was  rarely  seen  except 
at  The  Wharf  having  a  few  or  driv- 
ing around  in  his  truck  scratching 
his  beard  with  his  <  \i  hat  low  over 
his  brow.  He  could  only  see  our  of 
<  me  ev  e. 

before  Dion,  she  and  Ron  would 
walk  dow  n  the  hill  after  school,  pass- 
ing  my  house,  crossing  the  tracks,  on 
their  way  to  the  public  library, 
which  was  where  a  lot  of  us  went, 
strange  to  say,  when  we  had  nothing 
else  to  do.  Hiev  walked  alone,  hold- 
ing hands,  had  been  going  oul  since 
she  was  m  sixth  grade,  he  in  junior 
high.  In  sixth  made  people  kissed  on 
the  playground,  Missy  D.  and  Kev  in 
R.  yelling  at  each  other  across  the 
lunchroom,  the  eiirses  from  their  lips 
exactly  the  opposite  of  the  intoxicat- 
ed delight  and  fear  on  their  faees, 
and  there  was  even  a  story  of  David 
NL,  the  short  calm  kid,  getting  a 
hand  job  at  the  mov  ie  theater.  Rut 
no  one  went  out,  went  steady,  held 
hands  m  public  at  that  aye,  except 
them.  NR.  Hegel,  the  librarian,  had 
no  worries  when  they  sat  down  to 
hold  bands  across  the  top  of  the 
reading  table.  Others  had  to  be 
watched  and  checked  on,  would  be 
up  to  nastv  business  in  the  stacks 
among  the  geography  books.  Ron 
and  Natalie  would  only  kiss  each 
other  tor  halt  a  minute  on  the  grass 
in  front  of  the  library  while  waiting 
for  his  mother  to  pick  bun  up  tor 
dinner,  and  then  her  mother  would 
come  pick  her  up.  barer  rhev  would 
talk  on  the  phone  for  thirty  minutes, 
no  longer,  according  to  his  mother's 
rules.  His  mother  worried  that  her 
mother  made  no  rules.  A  girl  should 
have  rules,  his  mother  said. 


Occasiona  1  ly  people  saw  them 
kissing  in  front  ■  if  the  library .  Mr. 
Wallv  drove  by  and  happened  to 
stop  at  the  ci uner  and  I.  m >k  in  their 
direction.  Mr.  Dawson,  on  his  way 
to  practice,  s,iv\  them  once;  bet  fa- 
ther saw  them  once,  other  kkb  saw 
them,  1  saw  them,  as  I  stepped  oul 
ol  the  library  door.  Tin",  did  not  re- 
alize I  was  there.  Tluv  sat  on  the 

steps  two  feet  apart  and  strained 
their  necks  sideways  to  have  then 
hps  meet  for  this  one  moment,  no 
more,  before  he  checked  to  see  it 
his  mother  was  rounding  the  corner 
vet.  Her  mother  was  often  late,  and 
once  did  not  arrive  at  all.  Mr.  Daw  - 
son, returning  from  practice,  |iist 
before  dusk,  saw  her  sitting  there, 
knees  pulled  Lip,  and  offered  her  a 
ride  hi  ime. 

Mv  mother  must  have  forgotten, 
she  said,  with  her  hands  clamped  be- 
tween her  knees,  palms  out.  Rut  Mr. 
Dawson  suspected  it  was  more  than 
that — everyone  suspected,  and  he 
asked  hca'  it  everything,  honestly, 
everything,  was  ()ll  tight.  Everyone 
knew  everything  was  not  what  it 
should  be  in  that  vinyl-sided  house 
at  the  edge  of  a  field  her  grandfather 
had  once  owned  bin  her  father  bad 
sold  off  one  piece  at  a  time.  Mr. 
1  'awson  said  she  could  talk  candidly, 
she  cotilcl  trust  him,  Ron's  former 
coach,  but  not  even  Ron  had  ever 
been  inside  her  bouse.  When  asked 
this  time,  by  Mr.  Dawson,  she  re- 
sponded in  the  same  way  she  always 
did:  l;v  erv  tiling  is  fine.  I'm 


A 


lust  I  ited  is  al 


Jl  ^.t  fust  it  was  hard  to  believe 
she  and  Dion  were1  together  at  all. 
No  one  saw  them  together  holding 
hands  <  >r  even  talking  in  the  da\- 
light.  Denise  reported  seeing  them 
kissing  itt  the  dark  behind  the 
school,  and  she  was  the  first  to  con- 
front Natalie  about  it,  about  Ron. 
Ron's  over,  she  said.  How'  Denise 
wanted  to  know.  How  did  this  hap- 
pen.' She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

Whcai  she  and  Dion  first  got  to- 
gethei  she  insisted:  not  in  the  day- 
light, not  on  Central  Street  by  Daw- 
son's or  Boyn ton's  Pizza,  not  in  his 
brother's  car,  which  he  drove  only  at 
night  anyway  because  he  didn't  have 
a  license,  even  if  his  father's  brothel 
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was  .1  cop  and  diun  i  care.  1  eoplc 
saw  them,  though,  al  the  fringe  of 
tlu-  bonfire's  light  out  ;ii  the  pit  or 
down  by  the  river  ,n  tlu-  landing  on 
one  i»l  tin.'  benches  out  of  the  fluo- 
rescent lights. 

Al  the  same  time  Mr.  Dawson 
heard  thai  she  was  in  love  w  ith 
I  )ion  he  heard  that  Di<  >n  had  quit 
the  basketball  team,  lie  went  into 
the  back  room  after  Denise  and  her 
friends  had  left  the  store  and  leaned 
his  forehead  into  his  hand.  They  are 
in  hue,  Denise  had  said.  Nothing 
In  mi  her  mouth  had  ever  interested 
him  heli  >ie  this  statement,  lie  tried 
not  in  ihmk  ut  Natalie.  She  ran 
track;  she  had  been  into  the  store 
with  her  mother,  with  Ron,  Ron 
with  acne.  When  he  closed  his  eyes 
he  saw  her  tanned  thigh  last  summer 
as  she  sat  on  the  bench  outside  the 
store,  blue  shorts  scrunched  up 
above  a  pale  line  and  the  knob  of 
her  shoulder  beneath  hei  yellow 
sweater,  and  the  curve  at  the  corner 
1 1!  her  1111  tuth  1  hai  W<  iuld  harden  in- 
to a  battered  smirk,  he  knew,  by  the 
time  she  was  his  aye — by  the  tune 
she  w  as  half  his  aye. 

That  afternoon  the  basketball 
team  stood  on  the  court  in  their 
practice  year,  not  bouncing  the  ball, 
staring  off  in  different  directions,  in 
disbelief  that  I  >ii  m  had  quit  f<  >r  hei . 
Mr.  Dawson  was  late;  he  was  never 
laic-.  Thev  couldn't  believe  Dion 
was  with  her  right  now.  Maybe  off 
in  his  brother's  car  or  at  Ins  cousin's 
house,  where  both  parents  worked, 
01  off  111  Vaughn  Woods  by  the 
pond,  01  out  by  the  pit  waiting  for  it 
to  yet  dark,  or  down  by  the  river 
near  the  landing  waiting  tor  it  to  yet 
dark.  Anv  of  them  would  have  trad- 
ed places  with  Dion.  The  game  of 
basketball  suddenly  seemed  point- 
less next  to  the  thought  of  his  hand 
on  her  hip,  and  her  in  her  green 
slacks  and  yellow  sweater  burying 
her  lace  in  his  flannel  shirt,  curling 
her  fingers  into  his  back,  closing  her 
eyes  to  hide-,  even  from  herself,  how 
nine  h  she  1<  »ved  bun. 

When  Mr.  Dawson  arrived,  the 
team  was  sitting  mi  their  practice 

balls  and  t  HI  I  he  belle  h,  with  I  hell 
heads  low.  Thev  hadn't  noticed 
him  come  in,  fingers  splayed  out  in 
the  air.  The  game  ol  basketball 


seemed  lo  him  a  cruel  drama  writ- 
ten to  parody  his  frustration,  and 
now  be  was  forced  to  be 
lts  director. 


I 


hey  had  only  been  together  tor 
a  day,  but  it  seemed  to  Natalie  as  if 
1  hey  had  been  together  forever. 
There  seemed  no  need  to  tell  him 
anything;  with  one  glance  she  knew 
lie  knew  the  years  they  had  not 
been  together  were  little  more  than 
preparation  lor  this  moment.  She 
could  tell  from  the  turn  of  his  hand 
hanging  out  the  window  of  his 
brother's  car  what  he  was  thinking 
about,  lie  was  thinking  about  her. 
When  he  looked  at  her,  she  had  to 
look  away-  When  be  thought  about 
her,  she  was  thinking  about  him. 
When  he  looked  away,  she  looked 
at  him;  when  she  looked  away,  she- 
could  leel  him  looking  at  her.  She 
realized  now  that  she  had  always 
been  looking  for  htm,  even  though 
they  had  been  in  school  together 
sitting  just  a  tew  seats  away,  stand- 
ing across  the-  playground  from  each 
other,  he  with  his  friends  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  school  parking  lot  by  the 
Dumpsters,  she  w  ith  hers  by  the 
swing  sets.  She  had  seen  him  but 
not  seen  him.  She  had  been  alive 
bur  n< it  alive,  unt il  now. 

On  the  second  day,  she  was  not  in 
school  in  her  linen  yellow  shorts  her 
mother  had  sewn  together  from  Mrs. 
Nason's  old  drapes.  I  turned  around, 
and  in  my  mind  there  they  were, 
pulled  tightly  around  her  thigh  by 
die  angle  ol  her  ley. 

Two  days  later  there  was  a  teach- 
ers' meeting  after  school  to  discuss 
the  situation  at  which  no  one,  least 
of  all  the  principal,  a  tall  man  with 
Baptist  visions,  had  anything  to  say. 
What  can  we  do.' Mr.  Wally  pleaded, 
his  voice  gruffer  than  usual.  This  was 
not,  in  other  words,  a  passing  thing. 
They  could  not  just  hold  their 
breaths.  The  basketball  team  would 
not  yet  to  the  championship,  and 
every  day,  the  men  knew,  glancing 
quickly  at  one  another,  they  would 
have  to  see  her  leaving  at  the  end  ol 
the  day,  as  the  days  got  wanner  to- 
ward June,  in  her  pink  flannel  shorts, 
or  the  blue  satin  ones,  and  the  white 
silk  shut  or  the  tank  tops,  the  red 
bands  holding  her  hair  back  from  her 


cheeks,  walking  clown  the  hill,  no 
with  Ron,  but  to  be  with  him  in  al 
the  dark  crannies  of  the  town 
wrapped  in  nothing  but  his  old  jack 
et,  arcing  her  pale  stomach  rowan 
the  moon,  her  open  mouth  harel 
giving  V<  nee  to  her  th<  night:  1  )i<  >n 

"What  about  your  mother.'"  Dior 
asked  as  they  were  walking  by  th<f!!' 
riv  er.  "She  comes  to  pick  you  up  out 
side  the  library." 

She  was  surprised  he  knew  this 
that  he  had  been  paying  attention  t> 
her  long  before  today.  Maybe  shi 
was  right  about  the  way  lov  e  worked 
it  had  been  planned  all  along. 

"My  mother  can  wait,"  she  sai< 
and  pulled  him  forward,  down  to 
ward  the  trees.  She  leaned  into  bin 
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w  1 1  h 


her  hands  flat 


against 


chest.  He  couldn't  breathe.  Her  hp 
tasted  a  little  of  spaghetti  sauce.  H' 
pulled  her  closer,  and  she  let  he 
body  stand  flat  against  his  tor  a  mo 
ment  before  pushing  away.  Hi 
reached  for  her  pants,  hut  shi 
pushed  his  hand  back,  explaining  ti  to 
him  that  love  has  its  natural  course 
She  took  both  his  hands  in  hers  am 
stood  very  close  to  him  withou 
touching  bun.  She  explained  that  1 
they  rushed  love  it  would  shatte 
like  glass. 

"Like  glass,"  he  repeated,  amazc'i 
at  the  way  she  put  it.  She  was  like  n< 
one  he  had  ever  met.  He  closed  hi: 
eyes  as  she  touched  his  face,  coverec 
his  hps  with  her  fingers.  When  he 
opened  his  eyes  again,  she  was  run 
ning  back  up  the  trail. 

"I'll  see  you  tomorrow,"  she  yelled 
and  w  as  gone. 

The  rotting  smell  of  the  nverbanl 
came  to  him,  and  he  noticed  tor  the 
first  time  that  it  was  cloudy  am 
growing  cool  quickly.  But  everything 
seemed  different,  somehow  lumines 
cent,  awash  with  mercurial  light,  lb 
sat  down  on  a  rock  and  watched  the  H; 
water  swirl  in  the  current. 

In  the  following  days  she  formed  ; 
list  of  things  she  wanted  to  have  anc 
do  and  be  without  Ron.  A  boat,  bu 
not  any  boat,  a  giant  motor  saile: 
they  could  take  all  the  way  down  the 
coast  to  Florida,  so  big  there  conic 
be  a  storm  and  they  wouldn't  ever 
notice  down  in  their  cabin  below 
where  there  would  be  a  fireplace  anc 
a  television/ VCR  in  one.  Wh 
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the  counter  with  her  fist.  "They're 
too  young,"  she  said,  talking  about 
Natalie  and  Dion,  and  we  knew  she 
was  talking  about  their  tongues  run 
ning  along  the  inside  ol  each  other's 
teeth  and  the  suddenly  anxious  too 
tight  grip  of  her  hand  hetween  h i.s 
legs,  and  the  taste  of  each  other's 
skin,  and  the  smell  of  each  other's 
hi  idics,  and  the  feel  of  him  slipping 
iiMik'  lu-i  and  In.- 1  settling  down 
over  him,  the  shape  of  her  mouth, 
the  shape  of  his.  She  was  talking 
about  their  bodies  but  thinking 
about  the  words  they  had  used. 
Everyone  knew.  "Love,"  she  finally 
growled,  as  il  the  creature  itself  had 
risen  from  her  dreams  to  t;ike  user 
her  kitchen.  She  gripped  a  package 
nl  spaghetti  as  it  it  were  a  club 
and  stared  at  the  wall,  paralyzed 
by  the  idea  of  them  out 


i 


l  here. 


hey  nadir  t  heen  going  our  tor  a 
week  when  she  got  in  his  brother's 
e.u  and  rode  out  to  the  next  county. 
They  ate  at  .1  mall  .1 1  .1  II oward 
Johnson.  She  ordered  .111  ice  ere. 1111 
sundae  and  he  ordered  .1  grilled 
cheese  sandwich  to  go  in  case  she 
wanted  to  go  .ill  of  a  sudden.  She  ate 
her  sundae  and  ordered  .1  milk  shake; 
he  couldn't  eat.  lie  bought  her  a 
blue  shirt  in  ,1  fancy  store,  .1  bou- 
t  ique.  It's  ,1  nice-  shut,  he  said.  It 
looks  nice  on  you.  It's  ,1  blouse,  she 
said,  turning  for  him  in  the  parking 
lot  with  her  eyes  closed.  A  blouse, 
he  repeated. 

she  made  him  drive  faster,  cling- 
ing to  his  arm,  with  her  hps  pecking 
gently  against  the  nape  of  his  neck. 
(  !od,  she  said,  (  iod.  1  lei  bre.it  h 
smelled  of  chocolate,  lbs  eyes  wa- 
tered when  she'  rested  her  hand  on 
his  knee  and  started  to  rub  bis  thigh 
.is  it  he  were  cold.  She  rubbed  until 
bis  leu  burned.  I  ler  stomach  rose  and 
s.mk  over  the  gentle  slopes  as  Dion 
pressed  down  harder  on  the  pedal. 
The  load  to  Monmouth  was  straight 
and  rolling,  the  Firebird  rising  and 
falling  .is  il  w  ith  the  swells  ot  a  heavy 
sea,  the  shocks  rattling  in  a  drum- 
roll.  Slow  down,  she-  s.iul,  but  he 
didn't.  What's  in  Monmouth?  she 
wanted  to  '  now  hut  didn't  want  to 
know  .  I  here  was  no  reason  to  know, 
even  though  she  had  heard  and  did 


know.  The  bar  everyone  had  heard 
about,  The  Chanticlear,  which  no 
one,  at  least  no  one  from  Bigelow 
|H,  had  heen  to.  We  heard  il 
smelled  of  her  cellar  after  a  flood,  the 
sweet  twinge  ol  wet  w  alls  and  soaked 
carpets  on  a  warm  day. 

It  was  a  low  windowless  building 
tucked  under  a  maple  tree  between 
the  side  of  the  road  and  a  trickling 
stream,  no  light  outside  except  the 
one  Bud  sign.  This  beer,  golden 
from  the  tap,  was  sweeter  than 
what  Ron  had  given  her,  stolen 
from  his  father's  icebox.  She  sat  in 
the  hack  ot  the  room,  far  away  from 
the  others  at  the  pool  table,  and 
stared  down  into  her  glass.  She 
took  a  sip  and  put  the  mug  down. 
He  came  oxer  from  the  pool  table 
and  traced  his  finger  along  her  low  - 
er lip,  leaned  oxer  to  kiss  her.  He 
loved  her  in  that  yellow  sweater, 
her  breasts  weighted,  pushing 
against  the  soft  fabric,  her  yellow 
hair,  each  strand  distinct,  tailing 
around  her  chin.  She  didn't  want 
him  to  put  on  any  music,  she  didn't 
want  to  play  pool,  she  didn't  want 
to  have  another  beer,  she  didn't 
want  to  sit  alone  so  many  miles 
from  home,  she  didn't  want  to  be 
sitting  under  the  bar  light,  dissect- 
ed in  its  brightness  at  the  end  of 
this  numberless  dark  road.  So  he 
took  the  keys  to  the  car,  the  hell 
with  the  rest,  and  they  drove  all 
the  way  up  to  Monmouth  over  the 
Kennebec  River  and  back  again. 

rhe\  held  hands  all  the  way;  he 
said  nothing  and  she  loved  the  way 
he  said  it.  She  didn't  want  to  go 
home,  and  so  they  kept  going  in  an- 
other direction.  All  the  roads  looked 
the  same  at  night.  She  said  it  clearly, 
to  him,  LOVE,  just  before  daw  n,  and 
he  was  afraid,  as  they  parked  by  a 
river,  farther  away  from  home  than 
she  had  ever  been,  of  touching  her. 
So  she  touched  bun  as  she  had  seen 
herself  touch  him  in  her  mind,  and 
just  as  she  had  imagined  he  held  ab- 
solutely still.  Il  he  said  anything,  he 
said  what  she  thought  he  would  say, 
he  said  what  she  wanted  him  to  say, 
what  we  all  wanted  to  hear,  things 
he  had  never  said  to  anyone  before, 
words  be  had  never  thought  before, 
whose'  meaning  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  explain  but  felt  as  he 


aid  them  as  clearly  as  he  felt  he 
breath  on  his  neck,  as  surely  sweet  a 
her  hair  was  soft,  as  clearly  as  he  fel 
he  was  not  the  same  and  would  nc  ' 
ever  want  anything,  anyone,  a 
much  as  he  wanted  her. 

'The  night  she  didn't  come  home 
the  first  night  ever,  people  thought 
her  bruised  and  bleeding  in  the  cot 
her  of  some  motel  room  halfway  be 
tween  Hallowell  and  Mississippi 
Others  thought  of  her  in  the  Hyat 
in  Boston,  or  they  wouldn't  wait  s 
long,  or  the  Marriott  in  PortMiioutl 
Or  they  were  em  a  cruise,  on  The  Sec 
tiii  Prince  headed  for  Halifax,  gam 
bling  in  black  tie  and  satin  dies.' 
And  still  others  said,  shaking  thei 
heads:  No,  no,  she  was  gone,  Ion 
gone  from  us,  lying  somewhere  b 
the  railway  tracks.  The  man  in  th 
caboose  will  find  her  the  next  tun 
we  hear  the  Boston  and  Maine.  She 
somewhere  between  Haymarket  an 
Bangor,  bleeding  into  the  gravel,  be 
linens  smudged,  silk  torn,  the  blus 
of  her  cheeks  chalk  white,  and  Dio 
halfway  to  Mexico.  Andy  was  thfs 
only  one  who  got  it  right,  the  mor 
obvious  answer:  They  lay  side  by  sid 
in  the  hack  of  his  brother's  parke 
car  by  the  side  of  a  field  in  the  nex 
county.  She  pulled  the  blanket  ben' 
neath  her  chin  as  he  pulled  her  hea 
against  his  chest  and  ran  a  single  fin 
jer  through  her  hair.  When  she  tilt 
her  head,  only  her  bangs  and  he 
lips  caught  the  moonlight 

Everywhere  Andy  and  I  went  wa 
in  search  of  her,  just  as  Mr.  Dawsoi 
drove  up  and  down  Litchfield  Roa1 
and  all  the  way  across  town  to  th 
quarry  and  back,  saying  to  himself  h 
w  as  on  an  errand  when  he  was  real 
hoping,  |ust  for  a  moment,  to  catch 
limpse  of  her.  Her  father  was  ou 
Hiking  for  her  now,  too,  in  th 
truck,  rifle  at  his  side.  Two  of  her  un 
c  les  were  on  opposite  sides  of  th 
town,  covering  all  the  roads  leadin 
in  and  out.  I  ler  mother  told  herse 
she  bad  known  the  time  woul 
come;  but  not  like  this,  she  said  t 
herself,  not  with  him.  She  ha 
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bought  of  Ron  and  Natalie's  wed'*1 


ding,  the  white  dress  she  would  se\ 
(had  already  spent  hours,  days,  year; 
shaping  in  her  mind).  Even  if  the 
found  her,  she  would  not  be  rh 
same  now. 
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I   The  memhers  of  the  haskethall 
Lam,  sure  now  that  they  would  lose 
,  le  final  game  of  the  season  and  miss 
-  le  playoffs,  were  home  with  their 
.trents  watching  telev  ision  or  eating 
■  it.ito  chips  or  talking  on  the  phone 
:r  listening  to  their  parents  talking 
|  1  the  next  room  or  King  on  their 
!  acks  thinking  of  Dion  out  there 
l\  ith  her.  They  listened  to  the  sound 
f  crickets  and  ears  passing  and 
.  louts  from  up  the  street  and  dogs 
:  arking  and  pots  clinking  in  the  smk 
nd  footsteps  of  sisters  on  stairways 
ohile  they  thought  of  him  out  there 
'inching  her  neck  with  the  tips  of 
is  fingers  hetore  looking  away  to 
rive  the  car  or  order  another  heer 
r  wave  to  his  hrother,  as  it  the  prac- 
icalities  of  living  could  distract  him, 
ven  for  a  second,  from  where  he 
|  ,'oukl  touch  her  next, 
j    "lie  took  her,  he  took  her,"  Natal- 
ie's mother  moaned  ox  er  and  ox  er  to 
|uer  husband  and  his  brothers. 

"Me  dragged  her  oft.  l  ie  threw  her 
|p  his  car  and  took  her  away."  Natal- 
ie's father  was  on  the  phone,  calling 
line  police  and  everyone  he  knew, 
[vhich  was  everyone,  the  fathers  of 
ill  the  haskethall  players,  fathers  of 
laughters    who    were  Natalie's 
riends,  younger  brothers  of  fathers 
if  Natalie's  friends  and  basketball 
Mayers,  and  fathers  of  girls  not  yet 
del  enough  to  be  in  junior  high, 
hough  when  they  were  another 
)ion  would  he  waiting  for  them. 

All  ox  er  town  parents  of  girls  w  ho 
voulcl  he  like  or  wanted  to  he  like 
ier  and  of  boys  who  might  think  of 
loing  what  he  had  done  lay  in  bed 
taring  at  the  ceiling,  saying  a  few 
voids  to  each  other:  What  do  you 
hink?  We'll  find  them  tomorrow. 
X/hat  will  you  do'  Don't  know  .  Do 
ou  think  she's  all  right.'  1  really 
lon't  know.  Thex-  didn't  mention 
vhat  they  were  thinking,  nor  did 
heir  children,  listening  to  them  talk 
rom  the  next  room,  give  voice  to 
heir  thoughts  ot  what  might  be  hap- 
pening out  there,  what  he  might  he 
ioing  to  her.  No  image,  no  story, 
>nce  started,  would  complete  itself 
in  their  minds:  she  was  tied  in  the 
tack  seat,  the  purple,  no  the  pink 
-ilk  shirt,  ripped  down  the  front  and 
ier  pale  breasts  shivering  in  the 
noonlight  with  her  nipples  like 
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cherries  on  cream  pie.  Where  was 
he?  1  levering  above  her.  |usi  .1  hand 
ciiincs  into  view;  he  was  gentle  now 
thai  he  had  whal  he  wanted.  Oi  she 
was  running  down  the  road  in  front 
oi  Ins  headlights.  The\  had  pulled 
oft  the  road,  and  she  had  gotten 
away,  though  |ust  |(ir  ,1  moment.  I  ler 
blouse  had  been  stripped  ofl  and  w  as 
lying  torn  somewhere  out  of  view  , 
probably  in  the  hack  scat  or  on  the 
side  nl  the  road,  and"  she  ran  just  in 
her  white  panties  with  the  cloth  rid- 
ing up  between  her  cheeks  above  the 
tan  line  oi  her  bikini,  the  pom t 
w  here  everyone's  eyes  had  previously 
keen  1  uiiied  hack  briefly  exposed 
now.  Her  head  turned,  her  face 
Unshed  and  mouth  open,  her  eyes 
wide  and  wild,  like  a  oil  m  high 
beams:  he  was  catching  up.  And 
when  he  did  catch  up  she  would  be 
in  the  hack  scat  or  on  the  side  oi  the 
road,  her  hac  k  pressed  against  the 
ground,  her  breath  taken  away  by 
the  weight  of  his  body,  all  her  moth- 
er's clothing,  so  carefully  sewn  to- 
gether, made  well  enough  tor  her 
daughter's  daughter's  children  to 
wear  as  costumes  of  a  previous  era, 
lying  in  shreds,  and  her  face  tied  in  a 
knot,  biting  her  lower  lip,  eyes 
pulled  into  her  skull,  as  he 
w  It  wereel  himself. 

m.  n  our  minds  love  had  gone  bad, 
hut  not  in  theirs.  "No,"  she  said, 
pushing  tilt  his  chest.  "Nol  here.  I 
want  11  to  be  perfect."  lie  didn't  un- 
derstand, though  he  obeyed  her,  and 
she  pulled  him  hack  against  her  on 
the  seal  when-  the\  lay  together,  her 
hps  traveling  over  his  face.  "Just 
hold  still,"  s|k-  said.  "1  always  knew," 
she  s.ud,  "11  would  be  like  this."  He 
didn't  know  what  it  was  or  what  this 
was,  only  that  he  had  keen  chosen. 
I  le  closed  his  eyes  as  she  pressed  his 
lace  against  her  sweater.  All  he 
ctuild  siik'II  was  her.  "1  love  you,"  she 
said  again  and  again  until  the  sound 
tif  her  voice  covered  him  like  a  blan- 
ket. "I  want  in  hear  you  say  it."  I  le 
said  he  had  already  said  it,  but  she 
wanted  him  to  s,i\  11  again,  so  he  did, 
repeal  ui'_;  it  into  her  sweater,  into 
hi  1  breasts.  "You  do,"  she  said. 
"1  )on't  you." 

She  told  him  to  keep  his  hands  at 
ln>  sid<  s  no  matter  whal  she  did.  I  le 


smiled  at  her,  as  if  she  were  kidding. 
You  trust  me,  she  said.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion. He  nodded  in  a  way  that  made 
her  love  him  even  more.  He  was  her 
child.  He  asked  her  what  was  the 
matter.  Her  eyes  had  watered.  She 
told  him  nothing  and  ran  her  hand 
over  his  eyelids,  smoothing  them 
closed.  "Hold  still."  He  nodded. 
"You  nodded!"  she  scolded,  and  he 
tried  not  to  smile.  She  sat  on  his  lap, 
feeling  her  shorts  ride  up.  She  ran 
her  finger  along  his  forearm.  His  fin- 
gers twitched.  Abruptly  she  lay  her 
palms  flat  against  his  chest  and 
pushed,  angling  her  chin  up.  She 
n  ink  one  shoulder  in  each  hand  and 
ran  her  hands  dow  n  his  arms  as  it  she 
were  wringing  out  wet  clothes.  He 
grinned.  "Stop  that!"  she  said.  He 
couldn't  hold  still.  "1  lold  still."  He- 
did  this  time.  She  undid  her  blouse 
and  bra,  then  put  one  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  one  against  the  side  of  his 
cheek,  and  lowered  her  chest  against 
his  face,  wrapping  her  arms  around 
the  back  of  his  head.  He  raised  his 
hands;  she  pushed  them  back  down. 
He  raised  them  again;  she  took  them 
and  s;it  on  them.  "There,"  she  said. 
She  leaned  forward,  pulling  his  nose 
between  her  breasts,  his  mustache 
tickling  her  skin,  and  found  the  edge 
nt  his  knuckle  between  her  leys. 

They  rocked  together  as  it  in  an 
embrace  of  grief  until  her  breaths 
came  in  quick,  panicked  bursts,  as  it 
she  was  short  of  breath,  not  him. 

squeezed  the  back  of  his  head  so 
tightly  that  he  yelled  into  her  chest. 
She  let  go  and  rolled  off  him,  back- 
ing against  the  far  door,  pulling  her 
blouse  over  her  chest.  Her  face  was 
scrunc  bed  up,  smeared. 

" Don't  tell  an vi  me  w  hat  hap- 
pened," she  mumbled. 

His  mind  raced  for  something  to 
say,  not  the  wrong  tinny.  "What.'" 
he  said.  "What  happened.'" 

She  shook  her  head.  "1  don't 
know  ,"  she  said.  Whatever  had  hap- 
pened it  wasn't  his  fault.  It  was  hers. 
She  was  eold.  The  windows  had 
steamed  up  but  were  now  frosted 
over.  "It's  ,ill  right,"  she  said,  think- 
ing of  the  movies,  TV.  It  had  all 
gone  just  like  that  until  now.  She 
tried  to  think  of  what  would  happen 
next.  "I'm  scared,"  she  said,  trying  to 
follow  the  script.  "Hold  me."  He- 


moved  over  on  the  seat.  Ahead' 
part  of  her  didn't  want  him  to  touc 
her,  but  this  couldn't  b 
>^  true 


i^^lie  knew  when  she  fell 
with  him  that  she  would  be  in  lov 
forever,  just  as  she  knew  when  sh  1 
woke  up  in  the  hack  seat  the  new 
morning,  cramped  and  headachy 
and  looked  at  Dion  sleeping  with  h 
mouth  open  that  she  was  no  longe 
in  love  with  him  and  never  woul 
be.  She  opened  the  door  and  steppe!  • 
out  into  the  damp  morning  air.  Sh 
began  to  think  of  Ron's  long  hngei1 1 
resting  on  the  steering  wheel  of  h 
father's  Mercury,  his  thin  legs  an 
gray  slacks  as  they  drove  to  th 
movies  and  held  hands  in  the  darl 
She  thought  of  his  thin  lips  brushin 
against  hers,  his  hand  resting  carefu 
ly  on  her  shoulder,  and  of  his  paren 
reading  in  bed  waiting  for  him  r 
come  home,  his  father's  air-cond 
t  it  ming. 

Dion  stretched,  scrunching  h 
eyes,  limbs  snaking  around  the  coi 
ners  of  the  seats  up  to  the  back  dasl 
His  T-shirt  pulled  up  to  show  hi 
stomach.  He  opened  his  eyes  an 
watched  her  standing  in  the  ope 
doorway.  He  smiled. 

"We  should  go,"  she  said.  "I'i 
afraid  someone  will  find  us  here."  H 
shrugged.  Obviously  he  cared  notb  ■ 
ing  for  what  people  thought.  Ho* 
had  she  missed  this  before.7  H 
moved  like  an  oaf,  like  her  tathe: 
slowly  opening  the  door,  as  it  ther 
were  no  hurry,  digging  the  keys  or 
of  his  pocket.  Finally  he  started  th 
ear  and  launched  them  torwarc 
speeding.  At  least  they  were  movini 
She  rolled  the  window  down  an 
stuck  her  face  into  the  breeze  as 
into  a  splash  of  water.  Poor  Ror 
What  was  he  doing  now? 

"I'm  not  feeling  well,"  she  saie 
making  a  show  suddenly  of  holdin 
her  stomach. 

He  leaned  forward  over  the  whet 
and  shot  her  a  glance.  "What' 
wrong.'" 

"1  don't  know,"  she  said  irritabb 
as  if  it  were  all  his  fault.  He  recoile 
a  little  against  his  door  and  leane 
his  elbow  out  the  window,  steerin 
with  one  thumb. 

As  they  neared  her  house,  h  C 
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s  arted  to  get  nervous,  taking  the 
heel  in  two  hands. 
"When  ,1111  I  going  to  see  you 
gain ."' 

She  looked  .it  the  dashboard  as  it 
le  hadn't  heard,  lie  pulled  over  to 
re  side  of  the  road  and  turned  to 
er,  the  words  she  had  keen  say- 
jng — his  own  name,  and  /  love  you,  I 
we  you — playing  through  his  head- 
lie  wasn't  going  to  say  them,  they 
/ere  her  words,  and  he  didn't  want 
10  tell  her  to  say  them,  but  he  need- 
d  her  to  keep  saying  them. 

She  put  her  hand  on  the  door.  He 
latched  it  resting  there.  "1  can  walk 
rom  here,"  she  said  and  stepped  out 
j  »f  the  car. 

j  "Where  are  you  going.'"  He 
creamed  so  loudly  she  stumbled  off 
he  road.  She  could  see  her  house 
rom  here,  across  the  road  and  down 
he  held. 

"1  don't  love  you  anymore." 

He  was  out  of  the  car  now  with 
lis  hands  on  the  root,  just  looking  at 
|ier. 

She  repeated  it.  Her  bellow  drew 
nit  and  continued  as  a  groan  as  she 
,  lent  over  with  her  knees  together 
hnd  hands  pulled  around  her  stom- 
ach. Tears  burst  down  her  cheeks, 
ler  blond  strands  sticking  to  her  lips, 
i  It  seemed  now  that  be  must  have 
known  all  along  what  would  happen. 
.He  could  have  made  a  noise  like  the 
Uudden  roar  of  grav  el  pouring  from  a 
dump  truck  at  the  construction  site 
where  his  father  worked.  This  much 
force  and  more  had  built  up  in  his 
chest.  He  could  have  crushed  her 
words  with  his  own.  He  could  have 
screamed  so  loudly  she  would  have 
ceased  to  exist,  but  he  was  silent 

She  sensed  him  stumbling 
through  the  field  after  her.  Her 
mother  came  to  the  window,  saw 
her,  and  called  her  father,  who  ar- 
rived at  the  window  with  his  shot- 
gun. Seeing  him,  she  ran  away  from 
the  house  toward  the  woods.  Her 
mother  came  out  onto  the  front 
steps  and  screamed,  "Natalie!"  just 
as  she  tripped  and  vanished  into  the 
blond  straw.  By  the  time  she  was 
back  on  her  feet,  her  father  was  on 
the  phone,  calling.  Everyone  left 
their  phones  hanging  and  ran  for 
their  trucks  and  cars,  tunneling  from 
Central  Street,  Winthrop  Road,  and 
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WaH'i  Sued  onto  I  itchfield  Road. 
Dion  stumbled  mi  ,i  log  and  twisted 
his  ankle.  She  was  oul  ol  sight, 
rhese  were  her  woods;  she  had 
grown  u]  i  playing  here. 

lie  stood  with  liis  .inns  apart , 
hunkered  down,  and  screamed  her 
name  .is  loud  us  he  could.  She 
stopped  running  and  looked  up  at 
the  sky  washing  over  the  treetops. 
They  could  prohahly  hear  her  name 
.ill  the  way  in  Bath,  she  thought. 
I  le  loved  her,  he  really  did.  She  run 
on,  bill  stopped  when  her  name 
sounded  again  and  again,  moaning 
through  the  trees  like  a  foghorn,  his 
voice  seeming  more  desperate  and 
distant,  lie  was  headed  in  the 
wrong  direction.  She  almost  called 

out  I  I  I  1 1  I  I  I  I 

Mr.  Dawson  opened  his  door  and 
stepped  out  before  putting  his  truck 
in  park;  it  lurched  forward  slightly 
before  he  could  hit  the  brake.  No 
one  was  watching.  His  neighbor,  Mr. 
Shumaker,  ran  across  the  lawn,  tak- 
ing long  even  strides  while  checking 
the  chamber  of  his  shotgun.  Their 
boots  crunched  over  the  dried  leav  es 
and  grass  with  the  sound  of  falling 
water;  all  ol  them  headed  toward 
Natalie's  father  standing  at  the  edge 
of  the  woods.  "This  way,"  he  called 
and  ran  into  the  shadows.  They  all 
stopped  running  when  Dion's  voice 
called  for  Natalie.  I  lis  voice,  her 
name.  They  leaned  oxer  their  knees, 
listening  to  their  own  heavy  breath- 
ing. The  smell  of  their  ow  n  musty 
heat  escaping  from  beneath  then 
shirt  ci >ll. us 

They  had  guns.  He  stopped  call- 
ing her  name.  She  turned  at  the 
edge  of  Nason's  field  when  she 
he.ud  the  silence.  When  she  lis- 
tened harder  she  heard  the  voices 
ol  he i  father,  her  uncles,  then 
friends,  and  the  lathers  of  her 
friends  calling  to  one  another,  lor 
a  moment  she  wanted  to  take  it  all 
back.  She  did  love  him.  Then  she 
wanted  to  lake  II  all  the  way  hack 
to  never  hav  ing  loved  bun  to  begin 
with.  She  couldn't  say  now  how  it 
had  started.  Ron  would  never  for- 
give her.  No  one  would. 

They  caught  up  with  bun,  all  the 
men  shmiting  at  onee,  stumbling 
ind  wax  ing.  Dion  couldn't  hear 

hai  any  one  of  i  hem  said,  only 


fragments  of  words  and  phrases.  Fi- 
nally Natalie's  father  appeared,  and 
Dion  could  see  the  resemblance  in 
the  shape  of  his  face,  thin  but  sag- 
ging near  the  jowls.  Her  father  was 
I  he  only  one  not  shout  ing  as  the 
rest  formed  a  circle  around  him,  the 
ends  of  their  waving  gun  barrels 
like  dark  eyes.  Dion  raised  bis 
hands  as  the  police  had  told  him  to 
one  night  in  Monmouth.  He  Hosed 
his  eyes  and  pictured  the  house  he 
and  Natalie  were  going  to  have, 
and  the  red  barn  with  the  horse, 
every  room  smelling  of  her  wrist, 
t  he  bed  w  it  h  the  tent,  the  boat 
with  the  captain  taking  them  down 
the  coast  to  the  sun.  He  could  see 
u  all  so  clearly  it  seemed  as  it  these 
things  had  already  happened  and 
he  was  looking  back  now  after  a 
lifetime  together. 

"David  Dion."  It  was  her  father's 
voice  rising  above  the  others.  The 
father  had  a  right  to  speak.  He  was 
the  one  wronged;  anything  he  did 
might  be  excused  later.  Dion  looked 
briefly  at  her  lather  and  the  others. 
Her  lather's  eyes  darted  around  the 
woods,  skipping  off  Dion's  face 
every  few  seconds.  Dion  lowered  his 
Hun  and  closed  his  eyes  again,  hold- 
ing his  arms  out  so  they  would  know 
he  was  unarmed.  It  seemed  he  had 
been  waiting  his  entire  short  life  to 
accept  blame.  "David  Dion."  His 
name  again,  and  the  picture  Dion 
had  formed  on  the  backs  of  his 
Hosed  lids  of  her  father  pointing  a 
finger  at  him,  eyes  red  with  anger, 
almost  with  I  ears,  w  as  more  accurate 
than  the  real  thing.  Dion  waited  for 
his  name  again,  imagining  her  la- 
ther's mouth  opening,  his  jagged 
teeth  bared.  Instead  there  was  the 
deafening  crack  of  a  shotgun  blast, 
and  in  the  total  silence  that  fol- 
lowed Dion  found  himself  floating 
in  the  treetops,  uncertain  it  he  was 
dreaming  or  dying.  The  maple  and 
oak  leaves  turned  toward  htm  and 
shivered.  He  saw  the  field  beyond 
the  woods  where  a  burst  of  wind 
sliced  a  path  through  the  grass  like 
an  invisible  band  combing  through 
hair.  At  the  edge  of  the  held  near 
the  road  Natalie  stood  looking  back. 
She  made  him  so  sad  he  had  to  look 
away,  into  the  sun.  When  he  looked 
back  down  it  was  too  late:  the  image 


ol  the  sun  was  burned  into  every 
thing  he  saw. 

I  w  as  outside  our  house  throwing  ; 
tennis  ball  against  the  wall,  pretend 
ing  1  was  the  star  of  a  baseball  game 
with  scouts  ready  to  sign  me  up,  anc 
was  just  winding  up  tor  anothei 
pitch  when  1  heard  the  crack  ech< 
across  town.  My  mother  flew  out  thti  !U 
back  door  and  grabbed  hold  of  me 
searching  my  arms  and  chest  to  see  is 
I  bad  been  hit. 

Mrs.  Dawson  dropped  a  sandwich 
roll  at  Dawson's  store,  ran  outsid 
with  the  customers,  and  looked  u] 
at  the  sky.  Natalie's  mother  fell  tc  H 
the  floor  in  her  kitchen.  In  her  mine 
they  were  all  dead:  her  husband,  he 
daughter,  and  Dion.  The  police 
chief  stood  up  from  his  desk  anc 
looked  at  the  receptionist.  He  hac 
been  afraid  of  what  might  happen  i 
people  took  the  law  into  their  owi 
hands.  This  was  the  consummatior 
i if  their  relief. 

When  Dion  opened  his  eyes  he 
was  still  there,  kneeling  before  hi 
accusers,  handfuls  of  dirt  and  pebble 
sprinkled  over  his  shoulders.  All  th< 
men's  eyes  searched  hn  body  f o i* HE h 
wounds  or  blood,  but  there  were 
none.  Natalie's  uncle  had  fired  hi; 
shotgun  by  accident,  blowing  a  hole 
in  the  ground  and  kicking  up  ; 
cloud,  nothing  more. 

Gazing  back  across  the  held  to  the 
woods  where  he  lay  dying,  Natalie 
found  it  impossible  to  accept  at  firs 
thai  they  had  shot  him.  But  then  ii 
made  sense,  and  she  decided  she, 
would  bear  the  mark  of  his  death  by! 
never  smiling  again  tor  the  rest  o 
her  life.  For  her,  the  siren  approach 
ing  from  across  town  was  the  sounc 
(it  an  ambulance  arriving  too  late 
the  second  siren,  which  came  a  mo 
ment  later,  the  sound  of  the  police 
coming  tor  her.  She  raised  her  chir 
and  removed  the  strands  of  hair  from 
her  face  to  see  over  the  treetops  i 
Dion's  soul  was  rising  out  of  his  hod\ 
into  the  sky.  In  court,  as  in  he 
prayers  to  him,  she  would  beg  toi 
mercy,  for  pardon.  She  would  admi  v. 
everything,  absolving  everyone  bu^ 
herself.  For  a  few  moments  thi:^ 
morning  she  had  been  a  tool  think 
ing  love  was  not  real,  thinking  she 
could  live  w  ithout  him,  and  now  she 
had  lost  everything. 
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in  .ill  bui  the  shaded  squares,  which  contain  the  au- 
M-  -Other's  name.  The  tirst  letters  of  the  answers  spell  i  ml 
the  source.  Every  other  letter  in  the  diagram  appears  tw  ice  in 
the  answers,  which  include  one  proper  name  and  a  British 
spelling  at  Y.  The  s,  ,|ut ii  m  ti  i  last  mi  mth's  puzzle  appears  i  in 
page  89. 
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kissi\oek:tiie  art  ok  the  deae 


n  the  time  honored  tradition  of  translating  government  service  into  private  yam,  tew  men  can  rival  Henry  Kissinger  for  audacit 
and  geographic  scope.  Since  leaving  his  posl  as  secretary  of  state  in  I *->77 .  Kissinger  has  expanded  lus  influence  (and  income)  f; 


Iheyond  mere  punditry.  In  1982,  he  founded  Kissinger  Associates,  a  firm  that  has  offered  strategic  consulting  to  at  least  thirr 
multinational  c<  irp<  ir.it  ii  >ns — many  of  which  have  appi  linted  him  to  their  advisory  bi  lards.  1  le  is  also  often  hired  as  a  political  at 
\  is^i  I  \  the  I  mu  d  State--  and  other  gov  ernments,  and  continues  to  dispense  advertisements  of  his  own  wisdom-for-hire  in  persoi 
i  ui  televisii  in,  and  in  punt,  inc  hiding  a  syndicated  column.  Although  his  annual  income  (once  estimated  at  $8  million)  may  tall  short  i 
1 1 k  earnings  of  other  d  inner  public  officials,  what  sets  Kissinger  apart  can  be  seen  beli  >w  in  the  reach  and  confluence  of  his  financ ial  dea 
ings  and  foreign  policy  involvements.  The  most  questionable  examples  of  the  latter,  as  analyzed  by  Christopher  Hitchens  m  "The  C.'as 
\gainsi  I  lenr\  Kissinger"  (see  page  49),  exhibit  enough  disregard  of  state  sovereignty  and  human  rights  to  be  legally  suspect  on  a  numb< 
.'I  counts.  Sue  1 1  abuse  of  power  is  nothing  new,  but  few  of  its  practitioners  have  commanded  the  financial  and  military  resource 
Kissinger  has  known,  and  surely  n<  me  has  had  the  chance  t<  >  plead  his  case  as  widely,  or  as  successfully 


Yugoslavia 


In  1984,  ex-ambassador  to  Yugoslavia  Lawrence  Eagleburger  became 
president  of  Kissinger  Associates  and  signed  two  lucrative  clients:  a 
construction  concern  later  fined  for  illegal  deals  with  Libya,  and  the 
conglomerate  that  made  the  Yugo  mini-car,  whose  factory  provided  support 
for  Milosevic's  war  machine.  A  decade  later.  Kissinger  was  encouraging  a 
policy  of  non-intervention  in  the  region's  crises. 


China 


Kissinger  is  famous  for  his  carefully  constructed  excuses  for 
1989's  Tiananmen  Square  massacre  and  his  opposition  to 
linking  U.S.  trade  policy  with  human  rights  in  China.  Less 
famous  is  China  Ventures,  an  investment  partnership  he  created 
six  months  before  the  massacre.  In  the  1980s,  Kissinger  used 
his  ties  to  the  Deng  regime  to  further  the  regional  commercial 
interests  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  ITT,  and  H.  |.  Heinz. 


SIGNIFICANT  U.S. 
POLICY  INITIATIVES 
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HENRY  KISSINGER, 
1968-PRESENT 

Hi  Legally  Suspect- 


O 


Selected  Busi  n  ess 
Connections, 
1 982-present 


actions  that  technically 
constitute  a  breach  of 
international  and/or  national  or 
local  laws  as  detailed  in  Harper  s 
two-part  article.  "The  Case 
Against  Henry  Kissinger.  "  in  the 
' .  nrv  and  March  }ooi  issues 


Argentina 


As  secretary  of  state,  Kissinger  countenanced 
assassination,  human-rights  abuse,  and  the  subversion  of 
democracy  m  Argentina,  Chile,  and  other  Latin  American 
countries.  As  a  consultant,  he  successfully  lobbied  for 
multinational  corporations  in  Argentina,  as  well  as  in 
Panama  and  Peru  under  the  Noriega  and  Fujimori  regimes, 
and  in  Mexico  under  Salinas,  whose  corrupt  administration 
he  lavishly  praised  in  his  syndicated  column. 


Indonesia 


Under  the  Ford  Administration,  Kissinger  met 
with  Suharto  on  the  eve  of  Indonesia's  1975 
invasion  of  East  Timor.  He  returned  to  the 
country  last  year  to  advise  incoming  president 
Wahid.  In  the  interim,  he  helped  mining  giant 
Freeport-McMoRan  secure  a  thirty-year  license 
for  Indonesia's  Grasberg  gold  mine,  whose 
operation  has  since  been  linked  to  environmental 
and  human-rights  violations — charges  that 
Wahid  has  ignored. 
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182-horsepower,  3.0-liter  V-6 

Electronic  throttle  control 

Anti-lock  brakes 
with  Traction  Control 

Four-wheel  disc  brakes 
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Air  conditioning 
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Remote  keyless  entry 
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I  thought 

domestic  violence 
only  happened 


other  people. 


HELPING  END  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 


When  Shari's  "perfect"  boyfriend  turned  violent, 
she  felt  trapped,  alone  and  worthless. 

Beyond  the  beatings  and  harassment,  she  was  consumed  with 
the  fear  that  he  would  hurt  her  children  if  she  tried  to  escape. 
Finally,  Shari  found  SAFEHOME,  a  program  for  victims  of  domestic 
violence  in  Johnson  County,  Kansas  that  gave  her  counseling 
and  support  —  and  the  courage  to  begin  a  better  life. 

As  a  career  woman  and  mother  of  two,  Shari  knows  firsthand  that 
domestic  abuse  is  not  the  problem  of  "other"  people.  It  affects 
millions  of  women,  men  and  children  in  every  community,  regardless 
of  race  or  income.  The  time  to  stop  the  violence  is  now 

That's  why  we  established  The  Philip  Morris  Campaign  Against 
Domestic  Violence.  Our  support  of  SAFEHOME  and  similar  organizations 
nationwide  is  just  one  of  the  ways  we've  been  making  a 
difference  to  communities  in  need  for  more  than  forty  years. 


Then  it  happened  to  me. 


If  you  or  someone  you  know  needs  help,  contact: 

National  Domestic  Violence  Hotline 

(800)  799-SAFE 
(800)  787-3224  (TTY) 
www.ndvh.org 


Supported  by  the  Philip  Morris  family  of  companies 


KRAFT  FOODS,  INC.      MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY      PHILIP  MORRIS  U.S.A. 

www.philipmorris.com 
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LETTERS 


A  Peace  of  the  Shaloms 

Because  rhetoric  about  the  Pales- 
tinian question  is  usually  fraught 
with  invective  from  all  sides,  I  was 
startled,  and  encouraged,  to  read 
Alex  and  Stephen  R.  Shalom's  lucid 
and  incisive  sketch  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs tn  date  ["The  Palestinian  Ques- 
tion," Readings,  January].  Perhaps 
most  startlingly,  this  clear  perspec- 
tive appeared  in  an  American  news 
publication,  the  last  place  one 
might  hope  to  find  it.  Thank  you  to 
the  Shaloms  and  to  Harper' s . 
Progress  toward  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  is  impossible  without  an  hon- 
est acknowledgment  of  these  dis- 
turbing tacts. 

Maria  Birkctt 
Larnaka,  Cyprus 

Alex  and  Stephen  R.  Shalom's 
tendentious  essay  on  the  Palestin- 
ian-Israeli conflict  was  all  too  pre- 
dictable. Like  most  commentary  on 
the  conflict,  pro-Palestinian  and 
pro-Israeli  alike,  the  Shaloms  focus 
with  admirable  specificity  on  the 
strongest  parr  of  their  argument — 
in  this  case,  Israel's  undeniable  mis- 
treatment of  the  Palestinians.  But 
their  eloquent  denunciations  turn 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  vague 
when  it  comes  to  providing  context 
for  why  a  nation  of  Holocaust  sur- 
vivors, indigenous  Jew  ish  commu- 
nities, and  Arab  Jews  who  were 

1  l.irper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Please  address  mail  to  Letters,  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY . 
10012,  or  email  us  at  leiters.@harpers.orx. 
Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  published,  atv.1 
all  letters  are  subject  to  editing.  Volume  pre- 
eludes  individual  acknowledgment. 
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themselves  expelled  from  their  i- ; 
homelands  might  want  to  possess 
such  violent  scraps  of  territory  as 
the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip. 

For  example,  the  Shaloms  say 
that  "in  1967,  Israel  conquered  Jor- 
dan's share  of  Palestine,"  which  is 
their  only  reference  to  what  was  in 
fact  a  war  by  the  major  Arab  states 
(not  just  Jordan)  to  annihilate  Is- 
rael, one  of  many  such  attempts  be- 
ginning in  1948.  (The  Shaloms  re-j  ... 
fer  with  maximum  obliqueness  to  „, 
the  Arabs'  rejection  of  partition  and 
the  1948  pan- Arab  war  against  Is- 
rael with  the  phrase — note  the  pas- 
sive voice — "a  civil  war  and  then  a 
regional  war  ensued.")  Israel's  deci- 
sion to  keep  the  Wesr  Bank  and 
Gaza  after  1967  as  a  bargaining  chip 
and  defensive  barrier  may  have 
been  a  mistake,  but  it  is  more  un- 
derstandable given  the  context  the 
Shaloms  fail  to  supply. 

Among  the  many  truths  the 
Shaloms  elide  in  the  article  is  that 
Israel  was  indeed  created  by  the 
United  Nations — the  authors  can 
only  bring  themselves  to  make  a  ref- 
erence to  a  recommendation.  Thus, 
Israel  is  unlike  most  other  nations  of 
the  world,  which  were  created  by 
conquest.  Israel's  subsequent  milita- 
rization and  its  own  conquest  of  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  never  would 
have  occurred  it  the  surrounding 
Arab  states  had  simply  left  Israel 
alone  and  ceased  to  use  the  Pales- 
tinians cynically  as  a  wedge  to  de- 
stroy it  and  as  a  distraction  from 
their  own  authoritarian  failings.  In- 
deed, an  article  that,  like  the 
Shaloms'  piece,  pretends  to  speak 
authoritatively  on  the  conflict  and 
yet  fails  to  mention  any  Arab  state 
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s  having  1 1 >e  Iciisi  little  eftcu  i .  We  in 
Salt  Spring  arc  now  being  subjected 
i)  industrial-scale  logging.  11k-  pain 
his  i  . n i seems  to  nave  escaped 

vis.  Nk  ksc  m  cill  irely . 

von  Lightman 

Sail  Spring  Island,  B.(  '.. 


Elizabeth  Nickson's  letter  l n mi 
5alt  Spring  leaves  the  impression 
that,  aftei  much  add  ah<  ml  nothing, 
ill  is  now  well  in  paradise.  We  wish. 

Sail  Spring  is  under  siege.  The 
Texada  Land  Corporation  has  pur- 
chased and  is  in  the  process  <>l 
clear-cutting  and  selling  tor  devel 
npment  the  laM  undeveloped  part 
oi  the  island  —an  area  that  has 
been  identii  ied  In  tour  levels  ol 
government  as  needing  protection. 
Every  conceivable  method  ol  halt- 
ing the  desecration,  from  political 
lobbying  to  civil  disobedience,  has 
ben  tried  and  tried  again  with  :cro 
res. ilt.  Fund-raising  is  ongoing,  but 
'the  numbers  quoted  .it  the  end  ol 
Nickson's  article  are  fictitious. 
Eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  has 
been  raised  by  local  volunteers, 
including  $50,000  from  calendar 
sales.  This  amount  has  been  instru- 
mental in  leveraging  an  additional 
$7  million  from  various  agencies. 
!  Negotiations  to  purchase  the  land, 
however,  have  been  largely  unsuc- 
cessful to  date  because  the 
landi  iwners  want  far  mi  ire  than  the 
appraised  value,  a  price  that  gov- 
ernment and  conservation  agent  ie> 
wall  ni it  pay. 

Our  community  is  entirely  helpless 
and  v  ulnerable  in  the  lace  oi  legally 
sanctioned  corporate  greed,  which  is 
why  we,  a  cross  section  of  concerned 
island  residents  (not,  to  mv  knowl- 
edge, witches,  nymphs,  or  crones), 
chose  to  draw  attention  to  the  situa- 
tion by  posing  nude  in  the  Salt 
Spring  blanJ  Women  Preserve  ex. 
Protect  calendar,  used  to  illustrate  the 
article.  At  stake  is  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  our  water  supply,  future  job 
opportunities,  the  health  "I  the  local 
economy,  and  the  survival  of  the  rich 
and  diverse  ecosystems  that  are 
i n  ii.  |ue  to  this  part  <  >l  the  w<  irlcl.  The 
story  of  Salt  Spring  today  is  not  a 
happy  tale  of  dreams  and  magic  hut  a 
microcosm  of  the  battle  for  survival 
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thai  is  being  foughl  and  losi  hv  com 
i  in  ii  i  ii  ies  an  nind  the  gl<  >bc.  /  he  I  cm 

fK'Sl  is  too  gel  il  le  a  iik  h  lei  foi  I  h  is  pit  ii 

Elizabeth  White 

Salt  Spring  Island,  B.(  '. 

I  am  insulted  thai  Nickson  places 
Sail  Spring  in  the  Northwest.  To  say 
this  implies  si  line  soil  ol  AnicTk  all 
frame  of  reference.  The  Yukon  is  in 
the  Northwest.  Salt  Spring  is  in  the 
Si  nithwest.  In  l  ianada. 

(  'hristkm  I  Iccimovk 
Vane i  mver,  B.(  .'. 


Elizabeth  Nk  kson  responds. 

Welc  i  miic  to  mv  small  town. 

When  Pew  is  I  apham  and  I  tirsi 
i. ilked  about  "Where  the  Bee 
Sucks,"  before  I  moved  to  Salt 
Spring,  he  s,ud,  "(  ioo  I  way  to  meet 
everyi  me  in  the  ennummit y."  Bah 
humbug  I  thought,  I  al  eady  know 
way  too  many  people  Besides,  I 
grew  up  in  the  country,  and  I  re- 
member the  hazing  we  usei  1  to  in 
1 1  ic  1  i  in  new  arriv  als.  Bui  he  was 
right.  I  did  meet  hundreds  of  people 
i  in  the  island  leaders,  and  not, 
and  those  who  lliink  thev  are — and 
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Harper's  Magazine  is  accept- 
ing applications  from  college 
students  and  graduates  for  its 
art  internship  program.  Serve 
part-time  on  an  unpaid  basis 
for  three  to  five  months  and 
get  practical  experience  in 
electronic  page  layout,  color 
separation,  art  and  photo  re- 
search, working  with  free- 
lancers, and  the  general  work- 
ings of  a  national  magazine's 
art  department.  Interns  are 
encouraged  to  generate  ideas, 
view  current  exhibits  at  mu- 
seums and  galleries,  read 
widely,  and  approach  prob- 
lems creatively.  For  further  in- 
formation and  an  application, 
call:  (212)  614-6500. 
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perhaps  because  I  was  writing  foi 
Harper's  Magazine,  and  perhaps  be-j 
cause  l  was  new  on  the  island  and 
therefore  insignificant,  they  talked 
and  talked,  and  when  l  left  their 
bouses  I'd  drive  unsteadily  away,  my 
eyes  like  saucers  and  mouth  agape. 
Allegory,  poor  tool  that  it  is, 
seemed  the  only  way  to  transmit  the 
astonishment  1  sometimes  felt  at 
what  1  was  told. 

Earth-based  spirituality  is  main- 
stream in  the  West  (north  and 
south)  and  exists  in  every  configu- 
ration from  crude  love  spells  to  ac- 
tual coven  circles  to  respected  and 
scholarly  feminist  inquiry.  It  in- 
forms the  prevailing  battle,  for  like 
nearly  everywhere  in  the  Pacific 
North,  Salt  Spring  is  riven  and  po- 
larized by  resource  extraction, 
which  puts  food  on  many  tables, 
and  the  imperative  to  preserve 
what's  left  of  pristine  nature. 

1  reported  what  I  was  told  by  the 
Conservancy,  including  Elizabeth 
White,  to  whom  1  read  the  final 
paragraphs  of  the  story,  at  the  time 
Harper's  went  to  press.  That  partic- 
ular government  deal  tell  through, 
which  I  reported,  immediately,  in 
my  column  in  the  National  Post; 
another  is  in  the  works.  My  Cal- 
iban, Ariel,  and  at  least  one  Pros- 
pero  are  working  together  to  pre- 
serve a  200-acre  parcel  of  heritage 
forest.  Sam  Lightman,  presumably 
since  be  wrote  his  letter  to  Harp- 
er's, presented  with  the  transcript 
of  his  interview,  has  admitted,  in 
our  very  lively  local  papers,  that  he 
did  in  fact  meet  me. 

1  am  aware  that  some  islanders 
do  not  like  the  tone  of  "Where  the 
Bee  Sucks,"  hut  tot  every  angry  let- 
ter 1  read,  two  or  three  strangers 
call  to  welcome  me  to  the  island 
and  apologize  for  their  intemperate 
fellows.  Neighbors  walk  down  my 
driveway  to  say  that  they  laughed 
themselves  silly,  that  1  told  the 
truth,  that  1  said  what  everyone 
says,  in  private,  to  everyone  else, 
and  that  Salt  Spring  is  tractions 
and  sometimes  unkind,  and  that  1 
am  now  one  ot  them,  because  I 
have  been  blooded. 

And  so,  again,  Mr.  Lapham  was 
right.  1  have  a  host  ot  new  friends, 
and  I  wager  that  this  fuss  represents 
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I 'hat  life  is  m  the  new  small  town, 
i  lillennium  versii  m. 

;ine  Tuning 

Nicholas   Delhanco's  article 
"The  Countess  "I  Stanlein  Re- 
tored,"  January]  gives  a  fascinating 
;limpse  into  the  world  of  luthiers 
ind  its  cynosure,  Rene  Morel.  The 
onal  qualities  of  the  great  Italian 
nstruments  arc  a  continual  stibject 
it  wonder  and  speculation.  I  rind  u 
:rouhling,  therefore,  to  find  a  cryp- 
;ie  reference  to  ",i  luthier  up  in 
Michigan"  who  made  the  copy  ot  a 
1  727  Strad  owned  by  Ko  Iwasaki. 
In  the  scene  depleted,  Iwasaki  and 
Yo-Yo  Ma  are  with  Bernard  Green- 
house, admiring  the  Countess, 
comparing  cellos,  and  discussing 
their  distinctive  merits.  Iwasaki's 
Strati  copy  is  one  ot  six  made  by 
Ti  nothy  Jansma,  a  splendid  luthier 
who  should  not  remain  nameless.  [, 
jtoo,  own  one  ot  his  beautifully 
crafted  instruments,  which  1  now 
play  exclusively. 

C  lordon  Epperson 
Pr<  ifessi  >r  Emeritus  i  >t  C  Tib  > 
The  University  ot  Arizona 
Tucson,  Ariz. 


In  "The  Countess  ot  Stanlein 
Restored,"  Nicholas  Delbanco  elo- 
quently explores  the  reverence  of 
those  who  come  into  contact  with 
a  fine  musical  instrument.  He  is  in- 
spired to  elescribe  it  through  per- 
sonification: The  cellist  embraces 
and  cradles  his  instrument  "like  a 
father  with  a  newborn  child  or  a 
husband  with  a  long-lost  bride." 
The  restorer  lavishes  a  lifetime  of 
skill,  sensitivity,  and  respect  on  "so 
tine  a  lady."  How  jarring,  then,  is 
the  joke  that  '"a  lecture  should  he 
like  a  woman's  skirt  .  .  .  long  enough 
to  cover  the  subject,  short  enough 
to  keep  tt  interesting'"  |italies 
added]!  Apparently  Delbanco 
(along  with  the  audience  that 
laughs  at  his  joke)  does  not  per- 
ceive that  referring  to  a  person  as 
an  object  is  ,is  degrading  as  the  op- 
posite is  exalting. 

Evan  Johnson 
Violinist 
Edge-water,  N.J. 
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Mirror,  mirror  on  the  wall 
B;y  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


We've  all  had  some  bad  times  and  some 
good  times  Bui  ij  you  believe  in  your- 
m 7/  and  nuthiri  else,  yow  dreams  will 
i  ome  true  .  .  .  in  the  wishing  well. 

I  'enise  Rich 


watch  President  (  llinton  and 
Ins  wife  cash  out  i >f  the  While-  I  louse 
last  winter  was  to  watch  two  winning 
contestants  collect  their  jackpot  fu- 
ture  "ii  .1  network  game  show — the 
happy  couple  beaming  in  the  lime- 
light, i In  illed  with  the  Si  5  million  in 
prize  money  presented  by  their  book 
publishers,  excited  about  their  holi- 
day travel  destinations  (;i  Sen, He  seat 
foi  her,  .i  New  York  office  in  the  sky 
for  him),  pleased  with  the  home  fur- 
nishings, the  new  goll  clubs,  the  sil- 
vei  flatware  and  cashmere  shawls.  A 
wonderful  American  moment  foi 
Mom  and  Dad  and  Chelsea  and  the 
dog,  but  where  was  tin-  customary 
round  ol  spontaneous  applause,  and 
win  no  joyful  clash  oi  cymbals? 

I  he  studio  audicne  e  failed  1 1 1  re 
sp<  md  to  the  cue  c  aids,  and  si  >me- 
body  1 1  irg<  >i  io  alert  the  band.  Even  as 
the  (  ilintons  were  exiting  the  stage, 
the  news  media  took  up  the  cudgels 
ol  rebuke,  scolding  the  happy  couple 
for  their  bad  manners  and  deplorable 
taste,  foi  the  belated  confession  to 
the  crime  ol  perjury  and  the  pardons 
distributed  like  Mardi  (  Iras  confetti 
to  a  crowd  of  cheering  felons.  Not 

w  ere  t  be  media  content  to  let  t  he 

mattei  drop.  For  nearly  three  weeks 
the  columnists  and  editorial  waiters 
counted  and  recounted  the  cost  of 
the  items  received  from  Denise  Rich 
($7,375  for  tables  and  c  hairs,  up 
,\ards  of  $450,000  for  a  presidential 
hi  i  '  \  i.  from  Steven  Spielberg  (chi 
tureen,  $4,920),  from  Ken 
bum-  (photograph  ol  Puke  Elling- 


ton, $800).  When  they  weren't  run 
ning  the  numbers  the  pastors  in  the 
newspaper  pulpits  recalled  the  sintul 
encounter  with  Monica  Lewinsky, 
rummaged  through  their  dictionaries 
tc  ir  w<  irds  st  r<  »ng  em  >ugh  to  c<  mvey  an 
image  ol  unremitting  selfishness  and 
mis. ited  greed  —  both  Clintons 
likened  to  cormorants  and  stoats, 
natural-born  catch  basins,  hollow  as 
abandoned  mines,  eager  to  devour  all 
the  goll  hills,  every  toasted  almond, 
the  List  shred  of  gossip. 

The  more  rabid  tirades  tended  to 
appear  in  the  media  associated  with 
the  Republican  Party  and  attitudes 
supposedly  conservative — in  The 
Weekly  Standard,  the  New  York  Post, 
National  Review,  ere. — whic  h  seemed 
to  me  both  spiteful  and  wrong-head- 
ed. The  publications  m  question  new- 
er tire  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  tree- 
i  mge  capital  ism;  the  American 
consumer  society  defined  as  the  won 
del  ol  the  world,  the  country  founded 
on  the  loi  i  une  bearing  dreams  of 
wealth  and  lame.  Why  then  vilify 
the  C  ilintons  for  following  the  in- 
structions on  the  label?  Who  else 
moie  exuberantly  personifies  the 
buoyant  spirit  ol  the 
Miller  beer  commercials? 


he  media  criticism  proceeded 
from  a  premise  known  to  .Aristotle', 
and  w  hile  the  (  Clintons  were  carrying 
off  the  While  I  louse  chairs,  I  came 
across  ,i  particularly  lucid  reformula- 
tion of  n  in  David  Selbourne's  The 
Principle  oj  Duty  Firsi  published  in 
England  in  1997,  the  book  was  re- 
issued in  |anuary  b\  the  University  of 
Noire  Maine  Press,  and  in  the  preface 
to  the  American  edit  u  >n  the  authi  >r 
sums  up,  in  five  pages,  the  w  hole  of 
i  he  indictment  suttted  into  a  year's 


subscription  to  the  Wall  Street  ] our' 
nal.  1  )efine  the  pursuit  <  >t  happiness  so 
broadly  as  to  embrace  every  wish  in 
every  wishing  well,  believe  in 
"nuthin'  else"  except  the  wolfish  sell 
let  loose  in  the  free  markets  of  duty- 
free desire,  and  the  result  is  tyranny. 
Nor  the  tyranny  of  the  English  crown 
that  plagued  the  eighteenth-century 
American  colonies  with  "swarms  of 
Officers"  sent  hither  "to  harass  our 
people,  and  eat  out  their  substance," 
bur  the  tyranny  imposed  "w  ithout  let 
or  hindrance"  by  the  assertions  of  an 
infinite  number  of  impatient  demands 
variously  defined  as  freedoms,  rights, 
privileges,  and  self-realizations.  When 
writing  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence Thomas  Jefferson  also  had  in 
mind  a  "|iisi  and  solid  republican  gov- 
ernment" held  together  by  citizens 
who  recognized  their  obligation  to 
the  common  good  and  so  agreed — in 
the  interest  of  their  own  safety  as  well 
as  that  of  the  republic — to  leave  some 
of  the  w  ishes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
well.  The  assumption  doesn't  make 
much  sense  to  a  society  composed  of 
citizens  m  name  only,  "ostensible  citi- 
zens" united  by  little  else  except  the 
possession  of  a  credit  card  and  a  pass- 
word to  the  Internet. 

Selbourne  doesn't  pretend  to  the 
capture  of  a  new  idea,  and  in  support 
of  his  observations  be  cites  the  dic- 
tum of  Spinoza  ("Citizens  are  not 
born,  bin  made")  as  well  as  the  au- 
thority of  Cicero,  Mazzini,  Edmund 
Burke,  and  Tom  Paine.  The  strength 
i  'I  i  he  hi  m  ik  resi  s  in  the  clarity  <  >t  its 
perception  that  no  commonwealth 
or  decent  form  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment (no  mailer  how  heavily 
armed  with  cruise  missiles  and  well 
equipped  with  tax  exemptions)  can 
defend  itself  against  the  raids  of  free- 
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looting  moral  entrepreneurs  and 
self-proclaimed  kings.  Burke  pul  the 
jroposition  as  follows:  "Society  can- 
lot  exisl  unless  .1  controlling  power 
jpon  will  and  appetite  he  placed 
somewhere,  and  the  less  ol  it  there  is 
within,  the  more  there  must  he  with- 
out." The  statement  speaks  to  the 
success  of  the  American  markets  in 
cosmetics  and  prescription  drugs  as 
well  .  1  s  to  t he  popiii.n  ion 

not  the  nation's  prisons, 
jring  earlier  pern  ids  1  >!  Ameri- 
can history  the  governing  and  pos- 
sessing classes  understood  that  their 
commercial  voyages  required  some 
sort  of  civic  ballast  in  the  hold.  Rut 
the  social  orders  founded  first  on  the 
Protestant  Church  and  then  on  the 
quasi-religious  faith  in  democracy 
have  given  way  to  .1  managerial  elite 
loyal  to  nothing  other  than  its  own 
.11  ihition,  and  instead  of  ,1  res  publico 
for  which  the  citizens  feel  affection, 
we  have  a  government  casino  open 
to  every  minority  interest  and  politi- 
cal subtext  capable  of  hiring  .1  suite 
( if  high-priced  h  >hh^  isl  s 

Ti  >  watch  the  ( '1  in  tons  lee  J  is  not  ,1 
pretty  sight,  but  rather  than  confront 
the  spectacle  of  a  disaggregated  si  k  iel  \ 
unwilling  to  ac kni iwledge  .1  principle 
of  duty,  we  t.ilk  about  the  loss  of  "lead- 
ership" or  the  failure  of  the  nation's 
schools.  No  matter  w  ho  happens  to  he 
making  the  speech — politician,  cab- 
driver,  universit\  poei  .ill  .iLiree  ih.it 
only  leadership  can  rescue  the  country 
from  its  stomach.  Leadership  and 
teaching  the  kids  how  to  read. 

The  conversation  never  gets 
around  to  the  t  ruism  t  hat  leaders 
can't  exisl  without  h  dlowers,  thai 
the\  depend  upon  .1  coherent  govern- 
ing class  respectful  of  .111  ethical  ideal 
that  encompasses  the  particular  du- 
ties of  both  the  citizen  and  the  state. 
The  maintenance  of  such  an  ideal 
brings  with  11  the  burdens  of  modera- 
tion ,ind  restraint,  which,  it  carried 
beyond  the  giving  up  of  cigarettes 
and  the  third  whiskey  before  dinner, 
seriously  interfere  with  everybody's 
rights  and  self-realizations.  The  after- 
dinner  speakers  avoid  the  point.  They 
prefer  to  speak  of  leadership  .is  it  it 
were  ,1  function  of  personality  or  an 
innate  talent,  like  that  for  playing  the 
piano  or  solving  crossword  puzzles, 
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and  when  casting  around  for  exem- 
plary figures  they  mention  surgeons, 
military  commanders,  and  football 
coaches — specialists  hired  tor  special 
occasions.  Nobody  likes  to  dwell  on 
the  moral  effort  required  ol  the  audi- 
ence as  well  as  the  stars  oi  the  show, 
and  after  the  customary  denuncia- 
tions ni  1 1 c  >  1 1  \  wi  H  >d  and  the  news 
media,  the  conversation  drifts  otf  into 
the  mists  oi  nostalgia.  Long  ago  and 
once  upon  .1  time,  America  was  fa- 
mous for  it-  leader  hands<  mie  ;ind 

stylish  pei  iple  who  knew  hi  iw  t<  i  make 
sacrifices,  ride  horses,  construct  com- 
p<  mnd  sentences. 

The  vague  memory  of  lilin  docu- 
mentaries once  seen  on  PBS  or  the 
I  listory  ( channel  provided  C  Jeorge  W. 
Bush  with  the  whole  ol  his  platform 
in  lasi  year's  election  campaign.  1 1 1  ^ 
admirers  presented  him  as  the  candi- 
date from  1955,  an  honorary  member 
(>t  Tom  Brokaw's  "Greatest  Genera- 
tion," outfitted  .it  birth  with  the  civic 
virtues  thai  carried  Ins  father  through 
to  victory  in  the  Second  World  War. 
Mere  .11  List  u.is  ,1  man  of  Needing, 
noi  known  for  his  intelligence  or 
^  1  * ise  acquaintance  w  ith  the  affairs  of 
st. lie  hut  somebody  who  could  be  re- 
lied up<  in  m  it  to  sie.il  the  spoons.  The 
speechwriters  made  tree  use  of  the 
words  "civility"  and  "honor,"  and 
w  hat  I  hey  had  in  mind  w  as  a  1 1  lp 
down  memory  lane  with  Private  Ryan 
and  General  Reagan.  Vote  Republi- 
can, and  return  w  ith  George  W.  Bush 
to  the  America  ol  yesteryear. 

Within  tlie  provinces  ended  red  on 
November's  electoral  map,  so  poi- 
gnant was  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
social  order  rooted  in  the  ground  of 
moral  print  iple  that  the  candidate  could 
as  easily,  have  been  made  of  wood — ,1 
wag< hi  wheel  that  once  had  rolled  west 
on  the  I )reg< m  Trail,  Ty  (  '1  ibb's  base- 
hall  hat,  a  post  from  the  Vale  fence.  It 
didn't  in. liter  what  the  totem  said  or 
didn't  s.iy;  i he  mere  fact  ol  its  presence 
on  1  he  White  I  louse  law  n  was  certain 
to  please  the  ancestors  and  reawaken 
the  I  ireat  Spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
I  he  promotion  moved  the  merchan- 
dise, an. I  the  new  President's  Cabinet 
appointments  argued  lor  the  restora- 
t  it  "I!  ol  1 1  le  pit  I  lire  pi  istcard  past: 

•  I  he  attorney  general ,  |ohn 
Ashcroft,  secure  in  the  attitudes 


current  on  the  Missouri  frontier  111 
1851 — firm  in  the  belief  that  Ne- 
groes  couldn't  be  trusted  with  the 
vote  and  seeing  nothing  morally 
amiss  with  the  Confederate  de- 
tense  of  slavery,  wary  of  any  free- 
doms too  recklessly  granted  to 
women,  approving  the  occasional 
hut  judk  ii  his  resort  to  gunplay,  in- 
forming an  audience  ar  Boh  |ones 
I  University  in  1999  that  in  Ameri- 
ca "we  have  no  King  but  Jesus." 

•Gale  A.  Norton,  secretary  of  the 
interior,  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
public  lands  in  a  way  that  would 
have  been  familiar  to  John  (  !. 
Fremont  and  Colonel  George  A. 
(  uster — a  hostile  wilderness  meant 
to  be  improved  by  cattle  ranchers 
and  timber  merchants,  by  mining 
companies,  itinerant  evangelists, 
and  the  United  States  ( "avalry. 

•  1  )< maid  Rumsfeld,  secretary  1  if  de- 
tense,  still  engaged  in  die  Cold  War 
w  ith  the  gh<  ists  t  4  the  Si  >v  let  empire, 
brooding  over  maps  of  the  artillery 
positions  on  the  Kamchatka  Penin- 
sula, drawing  up  blueprints  for  an 
invincible  missile  shield  sure  to  pro- 
tect San  Diego  and  St.  Louis  from 
nuclear  annihilation. 

Thus  supported  by  the  certainties 
o|  the  near  and  distant  past,  the  Bush 
Administration  during  its  hist  weeks 
in  office  moved  to  reverse  the  flow  of 
time.  No  more  money  for  misguided 
charities  apt  to  mention  the  word 
"abortion"  to  strange  women  in  for- 
eign lands;  a  new  White  House  Of- 
fice of  Faith-Based  and  Community 
Initiatives  through  which  the  gov- 
ernment would  disburse  funds  to  its 
1111 1  c  nt  unate  citizens  m  return  for 
their  enlistment  in  the  army  of  God; 
a  restructuring  of  the  tax  laws  rhar 
rewarded  die  industry  of  the  deserv- 
ing rich  and  punished  the  indolence 
of  the  unworthy  poor. 

Tlie  nineteenth-century  moral 
prescriptions  presumed  the  existence 
of  a  citizenry  willing  to  take  the 
medicine,  but  in  the  year  2001, 
where  does  President  Bush  find  a 

constituency  loyal  to  a  civic  order 
grounded  on  a  premise  that  doesn't 
translate  into  the  question  "What's 
in  it  tor  me?"  When  George  Mar- 


shall retired  as  secretary  of  state  in 
1949,  every  important  New  York 
publisher  ottered  him  large  sums  of 
money  to  write  his  memoirs.  Mar- 
shall declined  the  invitations  to 
wealth  and  the  lecture  circuit.  No, 
he  said  in  effect,  1  did  nothing  oilier 
than  tin  duty  as  a  citizen;  the  corre- 
spondence and  the  state  papers  be- 
long to  the  United  States,  and  when 
I  walk  out  ot  this  office,  I'm  taking 
nothing  w  ith  me  except  my  hat. 

Who  among  the  company  ot  our 
contemporary  "leaders"  would  not 
leave  the  hat  and  lake  the  tiles'  Let 
them  tor  a  moment  lose  touis  on  the 
great  and  noble  art  ot  self-promo- 
tion, and  somebody  might  steal  from 
them  ,1  crumb  ot  profit  or  a  scrap  ot 
patronage. 

1  Hiring  the  second,  ot  last  year's 
presidential  debates  Vice  President 
Al  Gore  testified  to  the  sincerity  ot 
Governor  Bush's  emotions — "I  be- 
lieve his  statement  that  he  has  a 
good  heart" — and  1  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  certification.  Nor  do  1  sec- 
why  it  matters.  We're  talking  about  a 
President  appointed  by  five  Supreme 
Court  justices  who  evinced  as  little 
respect  tor  the  law  as  Bill  and  1  lillary 
Clinton.  Bush's  election  campaign 
raised  $193  million,  the  largest  sum 
invested  in  prospective  government 
favors  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
The  President's  principal  advisers 
represent  the  private  rather  than  the 
public  interest,  men  trained  and  cos- 
seted by  the  corporations,  accus- 
tomed to  plundering  the  landscape 
and  the  I  LS.  Treasury  on  behalf  of 
the  oil  and.  defense  industries.  I  don't 
think  we  can  expect  them  to  begin 
taking  to  heart  the  max 
^-■^       mis  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 


I 


he  Republicans  in  Washington 
over  the  last  thirty  years  have  proved 
themselves  as  swinish  in  their  habits 
as  the  Democrats,  eating  out  the 
people's  substance  at  the  troughs  of 
entitlement  and  graft,  bidding  up  the 
price  of  their  memoirs  to  the  same 
publishers  in  the  market  tor  news  ot 
Monica  Lewinsky's  underwear.  No 
fewer  than  138  of  President  Ronald 
Reagan's  government  appointees 
found  themselves  either  investigated 
tor  official  misconduct  or  charged 
w  ith  violations  of  the  criminal  code. 
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the  savings-and-loan  swindle  <>!  the 
iddlc  1980s  thai  cost  the  American 
ixpaveis  SxV  billion  was  best  nn- 
„'rstood  as  ,i  detl  rohhery  rather  than 
failed  ecom  mile  pi  d  k  \ .  President 
eagan's  trading  of  arms  lor  hostages 
i  Iran  established  the  precedent  tor 
lure  Rich's  business  practice  in  the 
line  u  unit ry,  and  the  pardi  >n  granted 
y  President  Bush  I  to  Caspar  Wein- 
ergcr,  the  secretary  ol  defense,  foi- 
ls assistance  in  the  deal  was  as  much 
i  ravesty  i  »f  just  iee  as  the  pareli  >n 
ranieJ  by  President  Clinton  to  the 
rushand  of  bis  favorite  songwriter, 
slor  were  the  Republicans  shy  about 
eceiving  gifts.  Nancy  Reagan  depart - 
•d  the  White  House  with  shoes  and 
iresses  worth  Si  million,  the  elder 
ktsh  with  a  collect  ion  i  if  c  usti  nn- 
nade  fishing  rods  a  good  deal  more 
■x pensive  than  Clinton's  golf  clubs. 
!      Why  then  so  much  frothing  at  the 
no  iih  when  Pill  and  I  Hilary  went 
iff  into  the  golden  sunset  with  the 
ollee  tables  and  the  lamps'  Possibly 
because  so  main  critics,  among  them 
the  most  vociferous,  don't  enjoy 
looking  at  themselves  in  a  mirror.  In 
the  faces  of  President  and  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton they  see,  all  too  t  learly,  i  he 
frauelulence  of  then  own  claims  to 
high-minded  truth  and  noble  virtue. 

Because  the  United  States  no 
longer  possesses  a  governing  class  li- 
censed with  the  authority  to  issue 
the  warrants  of  moral  character  and 
spiritual  worth,  we  have  instead  a 
careerist  elite,  makeshift  and  provi- 
sional, manufactured  at  the  expen- 
sive universities  and  programmed  to 
flatter  the  whims  of  money,  attend 
meetings,  juggle  budgets  and  policy 
decisions,  write  editorials  tor  Rupert 
Murdoch's  Weekly  Standard.  It  is  a 
timid  and  anxious  crowd,  gathering 
merit  badges  as  avidh  as  Pill  and 
Hillary  and  as  glad  to  swallow  the 
humiliations  served  with  the  caviar, 
the  foundation  grain,  the  tenured 
appointment,  the  smoked  salmon, 
the  promotion  to  the  national  news 
desk,  and  the  weekend  in  the  I  lamp- 
tons.  People  groomed  as  culture 
bearers  (vvrv  tasteful,  very  well  be- 
haved) don't  like  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  mountebanks  dancing  for 
coins  on  a  network  game  show,  don't 
w  ish  to  see  and  hear  the  workings  of 
their  own  digestiv  e  tracts.  ■ 
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HUMAN  NATURE 
AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

From  an  essay  by  Robin  Fox  in  the  Winter  issue 
of  The  National  Interest.  Fo.\  teaches  anthropol- 
ogy at  Rutgers  (  'niversity;  his  hooks  include  Kin- 
ship and  Marriage  and,  most  recently,  The  Pas- 
sionate Mind:  Sources  of  Destruction  and 
(  ireativity. 

c 

Ik.  Jo  much  has  now  been  written  about  "hu- 
man rights"  that  we  tend  to  lose  our  perspec- 
tive and  get  contused.  As  with  the  classic  issue 
of  "natural  rights"  betore  it,  the  debate  he- 
comes  so  infused  with  passion  that  straight 
thinking  is  almost  impossible.  Yet  argument 
about  rights  of  one  sort  or  .mother  is  both  pos- 
sible and  desirable,  particularly  given  the  cur- 
rent penchant  tor  using  "human  rights"  as  a  ba- 
sis for  often  quite  brutal  foreign -policy 
decisions,  Bui  we  have  to  recognize  that 
putting  "hum. in"  in  front  of  "rights" — when, 
for  example,  talking  of  the  "hum. m  right"  of 
people  to  tree  elections — is  simply  to  use  a 
warm  hurrah  word  as  a  rhetorical  device.  In  the 
same  way,  wars  of  political  suppression  become 
"humanitarian  interventions,"  and  anything  we 
do  nor  currently  happen  to  like  becomes  "un- 
natural," even  it  it  is  something  .is  basically  hu- 
man .is  the  hunting  of  game  animals  or  invest- 
ment in  multiple  spouses. 

Both  "human"  and  "natural"  do  have  a  real 


content,  and  we  can  identity  that  content.  The 
trouble  is  that  we  have  used  them  .is  hurrah 
words  tor  so  long  that  we  balk  at  any  result  that 
is  not  consonant  with  our  current  enlightened 
prejudices.  We  want  to  define  what  is  natural; 
we  do  not  want  nature  to  do  it  tor  us,  for  the 
result  might  n<  it  be  pret  I  y. 

Thus,  a  anyone  were  to  make  an  argument, 
however  logical,  coherent,  and  backed  by  evi- 
dence, that  there  was  no  natural  or  hum. in 
right  to  vote,  for  example,  he  would  not  be  an- 
swered so  much  as  ridiculed  and  condemned  as 
reactionary  and  anti-humanitarian,  Vet  a  re- 
spectable argument  could  indeed  be  made  that 
there  is  nothing  in  nature,  or  certainly  m  the 
nature  of  being  human,  that  demands  the  right 
to  vote  as  such.  Thai  right  is  not  so  much  a 
natural  or  human  right  as  one  contingent  on 
ihc  fairly  advanced  economic  and  polnic.il  de- 
velopment of  certain  civilizations,  h  may  he 
possible  to  argue  that  at  such  a  level  everyone 
has  a  right  to  vote  (though  exceptions  will 
rapidly  be  listed — children,  lunatics,  felons, 
peers,  exiles,  non-residents,  resident  nonciti 
zens,  non-property-owners,  unregistered  per- 
sons), but  such  a  right  is  scarcely  natural  or  hu- 
man. It  is  more  properly  cultural,  or  social  and 
political,  deriving  from  the  nature  oi  govern- 
ment s,  i  achieved. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  vcr\  good  argument 
could  be  made,  using  bask  kin  selection  theo- 
ry, that  there  is  a  natural  and  human  right  to 
revenge.  It  someone  kills  m\  nephew  or  grand 
son,  he  robs  me  of  a  portion  of  m\  inclusive  Ill- 
ness, that  is,  the  strength  of  m\  personal  gene 
pool.  To  redress  this  imbalance,  u  could  be  ar 
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gued,  I  have  the  right  to  inflict  a  similar  loss  on 
him.  I  should  he  allowed  to  deprive  him  nt 
someone  related  to  linn.  This  could  he  satisfied 
hv  killing  two  i >l  1 1 1 ^  first  cousins,  or  any  Mich 
combination  thai  would  level  the  balance 
sheet.  It  is  remarkable  that  many  systems  of 
vengeance  in  human  society  seem  implicitly  to 
observe  the  logic  of  inclusive  fitness.  They  do 
not,  for  example,  necessarily  prescribe  that  1 
kill  the  person  responsible;  one  of  his  km  or 
l  Ian  w  ill  ik  i  |iist  as  w  ell. 

This  system  of  vengeance  is  less  efficient  as  a 
redress  than  a  system  whereby  I  would  get  to 
impregnate  one  of  the  perpetrator's  females, 
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EXPERIENCE 
REQUIRED 


From  (i  November  16,  2000,  letter  to  a  prospective 
employee  from  Delores  I  lamilton,  acting  director  oj 
Human  Resources  for  the  District  oj  Columbia  pub' 
lie  schools.  The  letter  appeared  in  the  Louse  Li/is  col' 
iiifui  oj  the  Washington  City  Taper  in  January . 


Hear  Ms.  — : 

On  June  2L  2000,  you  were  informed  by  let- 
ter thai  you  would  not  receive  an  otter  of  em- 
ployment with  the  Districi  of  Columbia  Public 
Schools  (DCPS)  based  on  the  results  of  your 
criminal  background  check.  Based  on  your  sub- 
sequent presentation  of  documentation  that  your 
1984  charge  for  Uniform  Controlled  Substance 
Act,  cannabis,  was  no  papered;  that  your  1984 
charge  for  shoplifting  was  nolle  prosequi;  thai 
your  1984  charge  for  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon,  razor,  was  no  papered;  that  your  1984 
charge  tor  destruction  of  government  property  was 
n<  'lie  pn isequi;  that  your  1 986  charge  tor  ass, ml r 
with  a  deadly  weapon  was  dismissed;  that  your 
1987  charge  for  soliciting  for  prostitution  was 
nolle  prosequi;  thai  your  1989  charge  for  assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon,  razor,  w  as  no  papered; 
and  thai  your  Nl)2  Uniform  Controlled  Sub- 
stance Act,  pi  tssessii  >n  with  intent  to  distribute 
cocaine,  was  dismissed;  you  are  eligible  for  em- 
ployment with  I  X  .PS. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  concerns,  kindly 
contact  Labor  Management  and  Employee 
Relai  ions. 

I  >eli  ires  Hamilton 


iluis  forcing  bun  to  raise  to  viability  a  person 
carrying  my  ow  n  genes.  Actually,  in  the  exam- 
ple cited  this  would  amount  to  overcompensa- 
tion, since  I  would  gain  by  half  to  a  loss  of  one 
quarter.  It  would  be  more  precise  it  my  brother 
were  allowed  to  make  the  impregnation,  thus 
restoring  the  exact  balance.  Either  method  is  of 
course  impractical,  given  intertribal  or  clan 
hostility,  but  note  how  ubiquitous  is  the  prac- 
tice of  impregnating  captive  women  or  the 
women  of  defeated  rivals.  The  advancing  Russ- 
ian forces  in  World  War  11  made  a  massive  ef- 
fort to  redress  the  imbalance  caused  by  German 
depredations  during  Operation  Barharossa. 
Russian  genes  are  now  being  nurtured  by  the 
Federal  Republic's  economic  and  welfare  sys- 
tems i >n  a  vast  scale. 

1  probably  do  not  have  the  right  to  demand 
thai  any  superordinate  entity  carry  out  this 
vengeance  for  me  (though  1  may  call  on  super- 
natural agencies,  and  will  commonly  use  sor- 
cery to  barm  an  offender).  In  strict  fitness  theo- 
ry 1  am  bound  to  redress  my  own  wrongs  and 
either  succeed  or  tail,  thus  determining  my 
own  ultimate  fitness  in  terms  of  the  genes  that 
I,  and  those  who  have  genes  in  common  with 
me  through  descent,  contribute  to  the  pool. 
Perhaps  the  most  basic  claim  we  have  against  a 
collective  entity  is  that  it  leave  us  alone  to  set- 
tle our  affairs.  It  is  generally  observed,  howev- 
er, that  as  human  societies  evolve,  many  of  the 
self-help  functions  are  delegated  to 
^-■^      some  superordinate  authority. 


I 


his  is  the  essence  of  the  social  contract:  for 
the  sake  of  harmony  within  the  group,  certain 
basic  rights  to  individual  action  are  delegated  to 
the  group  itself.  Hence,  compensation  comes  to 
substitute  for  vengeance.  Again,  this  is  often 
trained  in  reproductive  terms:  compensation  for 
a  murdered  man  is  that  w  hich  will  enable  his  kin 
to  raise  another  child  to  replace  him.  In  many 
systems  before  the  advent  of  the  monopolistic" 
state,  there  was  no  question  of  personal  retribu- 
tion through  the  execution  of  the  murderer.  Just 
compensation  enabling  the  genetic  replacement 
of  the  victim  was  considered  sufficient.  This  can 
be  seen  as  a  humanitarian  advance  in  human 
morals,  or  as  a  retrograde  step  depriving  individ- 
uals of  the  right  of  vengeance,  but  either  way 
there  is  no  question  that  it  preserved  the  idea  of 
redressing  the  genetic  imbalance  caused  by  a  hu- 
man-activated death.  The  monopolistic  state, 
however,  declares  that  there  is  no  individual 
right  to  vengeance,  and  reserves  that  right  to  it- 
self. Thus  the  state  exacts  retributive  justice  but 
leaves  the  kin  of  the  victim  without  compensa- 
tion and  the  imbalance  permanent. 

li  is  not  clear  how  this  is  an  improvement  on 
the  older  systems  of  self-help  or  compensation 
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("blood  money").  Ii  docs,  however,  raise  an  in- 
teresting question:  Al  .1  certain  point  ol  de- 
velopment in  hum. in  social  complexity,  does 
the  collectivity  acquire  "hum, in  rights"  oxer 
the  individual'  This  is  important,  because  so 
much  of  the  writing  on  human  rights  assumes 
them  in  be  b\  definition  individual  rights. 
This  reasoning  often  goes  to  the  length  of 
seeing  no  rights  as  inhering  in  any  collectivi- 
ty— except,  perhaps,  the  family — and  even  as 
seeing  the  collectivity  as  the  automatic  ene- 
my i>t  human  rights.  Such  rights  are  almost  b\ 
definition  rights  against  the  state.  But  there 
have  always  been  human  collectivities;  we 
are,  as  F.  H.  Bradle\  observed,  following  Par- 
win,  following  Aristotle,  a  rootedly  social  an- 
imal. In  fact,  Bradley  argued,  we  could  show 
that  individuals  do  not  exist,  that  the  social 


is  real  and  the  individual  the  abstraction. 
Take  away  from  any  so-called  individual 
everything  contributed  to  bis  nature  and  per- 
son by  society  (starting  with  the  genetii  ton 
trihution  of  his  patents,  grandparents,  and  so 
ft  nth )  and  what  is  left?  Nothing. 

What  sense,  to  take  a  different  example,  does 
it  make  to  attribute  individual  rights  to  ants' 
Woody  .Allen's  neurotic  worker,  oppressed  bv 
the  collective  morality  of  the  colony  in  the 
movie  Am:,  is  funny  only  because  it  is  impossi- 
ble: an  anthropomorphizing  of  the  ant  condi- 
tion. But  11  is  interesting,  because  that  i>  pre 
cisely  what  has  happened  in  the  human 
situation.  A  mammal  living  in  socially  complex 
colonies,  like  baboons  or  1  himpanzees,  suddenly 
(in  evolutii inary  terms)  became  conscious  of  its 
own  condition,  probably  by  evolving  powers  of 
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ITEMIZED 
ABDUCTIONS 


From  a  memorandum  written  last  July  by  Internal 
Revenue  Service  attorney  ( ievree  Bu/cer. 


1 1  >:  Richard  Poprick,  Customer  Service  Division 
I  KOM:  George  Baker,  Assistant  to  the  Branch 
( :hiel 

SUBJKi  I:  Support  tor  Kidnapped  Child  WTA- 
N- 108040-00 

Your  menu nandum  raises  the  ti >l lowing  issues: 

(1)  (  '.m  the  parents  ot  .1  minor  child  w  ho 
was  kidnapped,  by  .1  person  not  related  to  the 
child  t.ike  .1  dependency  exemption  for  the 
child  in  the  year  ol  the  kidnapping  it  the  child 
is  missing  ;it  the  end  oi  the  year? 

(2)  Can  the  parents  continue  to  t.ike  the  ex- 
emption in  later  years  it  the  parents  maintain  ,1 
r<  11  mi  It »r  the  child  and  inc ur  expenses  to  search 
tor  die  1  hilcl.' 

Under  section  152(a)  ol  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue (  ode,  the  term  "dependent"  generally  in- 
c  hides  ,1  child  oi  a  taxpayer  it  the  taxpayer  pro- 
vided over  halt  ol  the  child's  support  for  the 
calendar  year  111  which  the  taxable  year  ol  the 
taxpayer  begins. 

Section  L152-l(a)(2)(I)  ol  the  Income  Tax 
Regulation  defines  the  term  "support"  by  exam- 
ple, h  states  that  suppori  "includes  food,  shel- 
ter, clothing,  medical  and  dental  care,  cdtica- 
1  ii  in,  and  the  like." 

In  the  absence  ol  any  legal  authority  directly 
on  point,  we  conclude  thai  the  parents  should 
he  presumed  to  meet  the  support  test  estab- 
lished by  section  1  5 J ( .  1 )  it,  before  the  kidnap- 
ping, the  parents  provided  halt  of  the  support 
foi  the  child.  Proof  n|  total  Nippon  tor  the  pen 
od  before  the  kidnapping  and  proof  thai  the 
parents  provided  over  half  thai  support  should 
suffice. 

lor  taxable  years  after  the  year  of  the  kid 
napping,  although  the  issue  is  not  tree  from 
doubt,  we  do  not  dunk  that  the  parents  meet 
the  support  test  ot  section  152(a).  Even  it  the 
parents  continue  to  maintain  a  room  for  the 
child  and  continue  to  expend  funds  searching 
tor  the  child,  we  do  not  think  thai  these  ex- 
penses c  1  nisi  11  ute  supp<  >rt . 

Il  you  have  any  questions  please  contact  me. 


speech  with  which  to  talk  about  it.  Baboons 
cannot  have  individual  rights  any  more  than 
ants.  They  simply  do  what  they  have  to  do  to 
be  baboons  and  produce  more  baboons.  But 
once  a  primate  is  conscious  of  its  condition, 
then  it  can  start  to  ask  the  Woody  Allen  type  of 
question:  "Why  must  I  always  do  the  things  the 
group  wants  to  do?  Why  can't  I  decide  tor  my- 
self what  is  good  for  me.'"  In  this  way  it  can  for- 
mulate the  notion  first  ot  "individuals"  and 
then  of  certain  things  owing  to  individuals:  just 
as  the  group  has  a  "right"  to  a  territory,  so  an 
individual  has  a  "right"  to  .  .  .  The  answer  is 
pretty  much  anything  It  can  think  up.  Once 
started  on  this  delusional  pathway,  there  is  ulti- 
mately no  limit  except  that  of  the  imagination. 

The  individual  "rights"  that  a  primitive,  self- 
conscious,  but  ot  necessity  group-living  primate 
would  claim  would  ot  course  be  based  on  its  in- 
dividual needs  to  teed  and  procreate  successfully. 
All  individuals  feed,  struggle  for  dominance, 
mate,  and  raise  young.  In  this  process,  the  exis- 
tence of  the  group  is  a  necessity  like  the  exis- 
tence of  natural  resources.  Individuals  will  make 
altruistic  sacrifices  for  the  group,  since  it  is  es- 
sentially a  group  ot  km  and  thus  represents  the 
repository  of  their  inclusive  fitness.  There  is  no 
way  in  winch  the  small  group  of  relatives  could 
be  seen  as  somehow  having  different  interests 
from  those  of  the  individuals  composing  it.  In 
Bradleyan  terms,  there  could  be  no  distinction 
between  the  society  and  the  individual. 

As  levels  of  social  complexity  increased  af- 
ter the  Neolithic  revolution,  some  10,000 
years  ago,  organisms  would  increasingly  have 
been  dealing  with  (relative)  genetic  strangers 
who  made  demands  on  them  in  the  name  ot 
social  uniis  whose  genes  were  not  identical  by 
descent  with  theirs.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  true 
conflict  would  have  occurred,  as  organisms 
started  to  feci  the  need  to  assert  their  "rights," 
that  is,  the  things  they  needed  to  do  in  order 
to  ensure  their  titness:  the  means  ot 
^-■^  reproduction. 
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o  take  a  currently  contentious  issue:  Is 
there  a  "human  right"  to  free  choice  of  one's 
m. Ullage  partner.'  To  those  of  us  reared  111  a  re- 
lentlessly individualistic  society,  such  a  right 
seems  obvious  and  basic.  But  it  is  so  only  in 
such  a  society,  hi  a  society  in  which  the  clan  or 
extended  family  is  the  basic  unit,  then  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  such  a  choice  is  too  im- 
portant to  he-  left  to  individual  whim.  What  is 
at  stake  is  the  continuing  reproductive  success 
of  a  group  of  genetically  close  individuals.  The 
parents  of  any  potential  couple  carefully  moni- 
tor the  match  in  light  of  the  probability  of  a 
successful  reproductive  outcome.  In  doing  so, 
they  are  acting  not  only  to  protect  their  own 
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inclusive  fitness  hut  also,  in  terms  "I  theii 
greater  experience  and  predictive  ability,  to 
pn  itect  that  of  the  young  couple. 

There  is  nothing  either  unnatural  or  inhu- 
man here.  On  the  contrary,  our  attitude  ol  al- 
lowing whimsical  affections  and  passions  in  de- 
cide the  choice  oi  partner,  with  the  often 
snhsecjiieni  consequences  oi  di\  orce,  stepparent 
abuse,  one-pareni  t.uuih  problems,  and  the 
like,  can  he  seen  as  inhuman,  unnatural,  and 
reprehensible.  But  so  high  in  our  value  s\stcan 
have  we  elevated  indi\'iclual  choice  that  it  ap- 
pears to  ns  simph  "self-evident"  thai  arranged 
marriage  is  unthinkahle.  It  is  an  infringement 
oi  "human  rights."  It  mn\  he  an  infringement 
ot  something,  and  there  ma\  indeed  he-  good 
moral  arguments  against  it.  hut  the  "human 
rights"  argument  will  not  wash.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  "laws  of  nature"  that  says  the  kin 
group  (the  pool  oi  genes  related  by  descent) 
should  not  seek  to  enhance  the  reproductive 
success  ot  its  members.  On  tin-  contrary,  it 
should  seek  to  do  so,  since  individuals — given 
imagination,  intelligence,  and  tree  will,  and 


hence  the  capacity  tor  delusion— as  often  as 
nol  act  againsi  their  reproductive  self-interest. 

Thus,  non  kin  collectivities,  while  ceil. link 
often  acting  against  the  interests  ot  their  mem- 
bers, will  also  often  move  in  to  prevent  al  least 
self-destructive  behavior  thai  mighl  injure  in- 
dividual reproductive  success:  drug  misuse,  sui- 
cide, child  abuse,  infanticide,  or  abortion. 
More  positively,  the\  support  those  whose  be- 
havior has  reduced  their  chances  ol  raising 
c  hildren  to  viability.  Social  w  el  fare  systems  op- 
erate on  the  same  principle-:  although  we  have- 
no  natural  righi  to  the  ir  assistance,  the\  have-  a 
natural  right  to  assisi  us.  Here  non-kin  collec- 
tivities arc-  taking  over  die  I  unctions  thai  origi- 
nated, aiiel  have  their  logic,  in  the  kin  group. 

It  is  in  the-  interest  of  a  nation,  for  example, 
thai  n  reproduce  itself.  It  tends,  in  its  delusion- 
al-ideological system,  to  pass  itself  off  as  a  super- 
kin  group.  Al  the  primitive  level  ot  evolving 
humanitv  (CW  percent  ol  out  existence  as  a 
species)  there  was  no  need  toi  such  pretense. 
The  kin  group  was,  in  essence,  the-  soe  i.il  collec- 
tivity. This  is  wh\  |  have-  argued  thai  at  the 
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most  basic,  an  J  hence  most  "hum, in,"  level 
there  would  he  no  "rights"  issue.  In  promoting 
the  success  ol  near  km  we  arc  promoting  the 
success  ol  our  nu  n  genes  (or,  more  correctly, 
the}  are  using  us  to  promote  their  success). 

Still,  within  the  purview  of  hasic  km  selec- 
tion theory  we  have  another  human  right:  the 
right  to  nepotistic  assistance.  We  have  the  right 
both  1 1 1  assist  close  km  and  to  receive  assistance 
from  them  in  the  pursuit  of  our  own  reproduc- 
tive success.  Until  the  advent  of  meritocratic 
bureaucracy,  the  world  lived  by  this  principle.  It 
is  what  "kinship"  is  all  about:  all  those  gentes, 
clans,  sihs,  septs,  moieties,  phratries,  lineages, 
houses,  kindreds,  and  extended  families.  There 
is  no  human  society  that  Joes  not  map  out,  of- 
ten in  alarming  detail,  its  universe  of  kin,  the 
better  to  calculate  the  degree  and  kind  of  help 
and  obligation  expected.  The  term  "nepotism," 
from  the  Latin  nepos  ("grandson,"  "sister's 
son"),  was  fust  invented  to  describe  the  hypo- 
critical (but  most  certainly  "natural")  tendency 
of  prelates  either  to  favor  their  nephews  or  to 
hide  their  illegitimate  sons  under  the  nepotic 
title.  In  another  Stunning  reversal  of  natural 
values,  we  have  now  made  it  one  of  the  worst 
crimes  against  "equality,"  which  it  most  as- 
suredly is.  This  (.Iocs  not  prevent  us,  though,  at 
all  lev  els  of  society  up  to  the  very  top,  from  wal- 
lowing in  the  hypocrisy.  The  most  basic  feature 
of  social  evolution  is  not  so  easily  defined  aw  ay. 

rhe  point  of  the  a  he  ive  examples  is  to  make 
us  wary  of  .1  dec  and  easy  use  of  the  terms  "hu- 
man" and  "natural."  It  is  not  to  say  that  there 
are  no  rights  other  than  those  that  exist  in 
some  guttural,  shambling,  scavenging  state  of 
protohuman  existence.  Of  a  mrse  there  are.  But 
we  should  he  more  careful  in  the  logical  under- 
pinning we  choose  to  give  to  these  rights,  it  for 
no  other  reason  than  thai  we  render  the  terms 
meaningless  and  empty,  and  rob  them  ev  en  of 
1  heti  •!  ical  \  alue. 

As  we  hav  e  seen,  furthermore,  human  rights 
1 1 1 . 1  \  be  rights  to  all  kinds  of  behaviors  that  our 
sophisticated  and  sensitive  liberal  natures  may 
abhor.  A  very  good  case  could  be  made  thai 
the  "right  to  procreate"  (which  has  now  been 
established  in  U.S.  common  law  )  includes  the 
right  to  polygamy  (polygyny  and  polyandry)  for 
those  who  can  afford  it  and  want  it.  Why 
should  the  state — on  grounds  that  are  always 
tu::v  and  derive  largely  from  religious  preju- 
dice limit  the  number  of  one's  spouses?  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  human  societies  (ap- 
proximately 85  percent)  have  allowed  or  en- 
joined polygamy.  Again,  the  "advanced"  soci- 
eties have  reversed  this  tendency,  which  is 
wholly  "natural"  in  a  sexually  competitive 
species  of  large  land  mammals  with  moderate 
sexual  dimorphism  and  late-maturing  young. 


As  with  the  Romans,  the  argument  for 
monogamy  is  egalitarian.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
nature  is  not  egalitarian:  if  sonic  succeed  and 
some  tail  in  the  polygamy  stakes,  then  the  same 
is  in  fact  true  of  monogamy,  where  some  will 
always  outbreed  others.  And  yet  again,  the 
monogamous  societies,  while  banning  multiple 
marriages  as  "unnatural,"  hypocritically  allow 
all  kinds  of  multiple  mating — serial  monogamy 
being  the  most  common  example 
w  t       in  modern  Western  society. 

Y  That,  then,  should  we  call  these  rights 
that  are  not  basic,  natural,  or  human,  but 
which  we  "know"  to  be  desirable.'  The  cher- 
ished rights  enshrined  in  the  Constitution,  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  U.N. 
Charter  and  human  rights  declaration,  and  all 
the  treaties  and  commissions  up  to  the  Helsin- 
ki Accords  and  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
national C  riminal  Court — all  of  these  are 
highly  evolved  political  and  social  rights  that 
derive  from  the  Western  Enlightenment  tradi- 
tion, with  its  basic  values  of  equality  and  uni- 
versalism.  Many  of  them  are  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  tradition.  Despite  attempts  to  base 
these  rights  on  "nature,"  in  most  cases  they — 
by  their  very  design — either  run  counter  to  na- 
ture or,  at  best,  concern  things  about  which 
nature  is  strictly  neutral. 

We  have  looked  at  some  of  the  former.  As  ex- 
amples of  the  latter  we  might  suggest  that  "na- 
ture" gives  us  no  clues  about  what  form  certain 
institutions  might  take,  only  about  the  rules  of 
engagement,  as  it  were.  We  should  be  able  to  ac- 
crue resources  so  as  to  take  pari  in  the  reproduc- 
tive struggle.  But  exactly  how  we  should  accrue 
those  resources  (whether  they  include  that  En- 
lightenment favorite  "property,"  for  example),  to 
what  lengths  we  should  go  to  prevent  others  (our 
reproductive  rivals)  from  accruing  them,  and  to 
what  extent  we  should  assist  our  close  km  by 
passing  resources  to  them — on  all  these  matters 
nature  is  silent.  The  winners  will  be  rewarded, 
but  they  will  be  rewarded  it  they  cheat  as  well  as 
it  they  play  fair.  They  will  be  rew  arded  if  they  kill 
and  torture,  if  that  is  what  gets  more  of  their 
genes  into  the  pool.  They  will  be  rewarded  if 
they  cooperate,  if  that  is  what  gets  it  done.  We 
can  see  that  some  behaviors  will  be  self-defeat- 
ing— too  many  cheaters  will  leave  too  few  suck- 
ers— and  probably  self-limiting  as  a  strategy  in 
the  long  run.  But  in  the  short  run,  a  cheater  can 
perfectly  well  manage  a  respectable  score  in  the 
inclusive  fitness  stakes.  We  still  celebrate  the  con 
man  and  the  huckster,  and  especially  deride  the 
cuckold.  The  law  may  take  one  view,  but  popular 
opinion  is  not  tooled. 

Inclusive  fitness  theory — preserv  ing  and  en- 
larging one's  personal  gene  pool — is  only  one 
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way  into  the  issue  of  what  is  basically  human.  I 
have  taken  11  here  simply  as  an  example.  Take 
another  approach — say,  the  findings  of  psy- 
chology— into  the  basic  list  of  human  motiva- 
tions. Certainly  we  shall  find  some  that  suit  our 
warm  and  compassionate  version  of  "human," 
hut  there  will  he  others  that  we  would  not 
want  on  any  list  of  things  to  he  fought  for  and 
protected  and  promoted. 

So  where  are  we  left  with  our  rights  prob- 
lem? Does  it  really  matter  if  the  term  "human" 
is  wrongly  applied  to  rights?  It  does,  because 
this  is  an  area  that  is  too  important  tor  lis  to  in- 
dulge in  systematic  self-delusion.  We  are  mov- 
ing into  a  period  when  the  pursuit  of  "human 
rights"  issues  is  filling  the  vacuum  in  foreign 
policy  left  by  the  disappearance  of  clear-cut 
"national  interest"  issues.  This  rationale  has  al- 
ready been  the  excuse  for  us  to  break  the  rules 
of  international  behavior  established  in  the 
"national  interest"  period,  to  bomb  a  sovereign 
nation  into  submission  and  kill  at  least  a  thou- 
sand people.  This  stance  threatens  to  start  an- 
other and  more  deadly  war  with  China.  It  is 
moralistic,  self-righteous,  and  aggressive.  It  is 
dangerous  as  well  as  hypocritical  in  its  selective 
action.  Yugoslavia  was  in  the  end  massively 
bombed  to  preserve  "the  credibility  of  NATO." 
How  useful  that  "human  rights"  could  he  in- 
voked as  a  cynical  justification.  (See  also  the 
human  and  "national"  rights  of  Kuwaiti 
sheikhs  that  were  so  gallantly  protected  in 
what  otherwise  might  have  seemed  to  be  an 
old-fashioned  war  to  protect  our  vital  oil  inter- 
ests.) And  given  the  moral  state  of  our  politi- 
cians, this  is  about  all  we  can  expect. 

Robert  Benchley  was  of  the  opinion  that 
whenever  a  government  began  shouting  "spies!" 


[t  danhcatn  in] 

BODIES  OF  WATER 

The  following  correction  appeared  in  the  February 
3  edition  of  the  New  York  Tunes. 

l  "^eeause  of  an  editing  error,  an  article  on 
Tuesday  about  the  court  case  in  Chile  against 
Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet  misidentified  the  ocean 
into  which  the  military  apparently  dumped  the 
lather  of  Viviana  Diaz,  a  woman  who  leads  a 
group  of  surviving  family  members.  It  was  the 
Pacific,  not  the  Atlantic. 


it  was  inevitably  trying  to  divert  attention  from 
its  own  shady  business.  Perhaps  we  can  be  for- 
given for  suspecting  something  of  the  sort  when 
we  hear  politicians  chanting  the  mantra  of  "hu- 
man rights" — usually  to  cover  some  hypocritical, 
and  inevitably  blundering,  manipulation  of  the 
U.N.  by  the  powers  in  the  Security  Council. 
Given  the  inevitable  skepticism  about  govern- 
mental honesty  (or  at  least  competence),  we 
should  at  the  very  least  insist  on  being  clear 
about  what  we  are  doing  and  on  what  grounds 
we  are  doing  it.  We  should  not  take  action  on 
the  grounds  that  what  we  are  supporting  or  sup- 
pressing is  in  siime  sense  essentially  "human," 
when  it  is  no  such  thing.  A  great  deal  of  what  is 
human  is  in  tact  at  the  root  of  what  we  are  op- 
posing, suppressing,  killing,  and  destroying  in 
the  name  <  if  human  rights.  To  achieve  the  kind 
of  world  envisioned  in  the  treaties,  charters,  and 
commissions,  we  must  indeed  suppress  and  de- 
stroy— or  at  the  very  least  control — human  na- 
ture. We  are  not  acting  tor  it,  we  are  acting 
against  it,  or  we  are  supplementing  it  in  those 
cases  where  it  gives  us  no  guidance.  As 
Katharine  Hepburn  said  to  Humphrey  Bogart  in 
The  African  Queen:  "Human  nature,  Mr.  Allnut, 
is  what  we  are  put  in  this  world  to  rise  above." 


[Plotl 

CONSPIRACY  THEORY 

From  a  September  27,  1970,  cable  sent  by  CIA 
officials  in  Langley,  Virginia,  to  covert  operatives 
in  Santiago,  Chile.  Twelve  days  earlier,  Richard 
Nixon  had  ordered  the  CIA  to  foment  a  military 
takeover  in  Chile  to  block  the  November  inaugu- 
ration of  Salvador  Allende,  a  democratically  elect- 
ed Socialist.  Augusto  Pinochet,  who  led  the  1973 
coup  in  which  Allende  died,  remained  dictator  of 
Chile  until  1990;  under  his  rule  approximately 
130,000  Chilean  citizens  were  arrested  and  3,100 
were  murdered  or  disappeared.  Currently  under 
house  arrest  in  Chile,  Pinochet  is  awaiting  trial  on 
charges  of  kidnapping  and  murder.  The  complete 
CIA  document,  one  of  16,000  records  on  Chile 
that  were  declassified  last  year  by  the  Clinton  Ad- 
ministration,  will  be  published  by  the  New  Press 
this  fall  in  The  Pinochet  File:  A  Declassified 
Dossier  of  Atrocity  and  Accountability,  edited 
by  National  Security  Archive  senior  analyst  Peter 
Kornbluh . 

PHILOSOPHY 
We  accept  as  axiom  that  Frei  [Chile's  outgo- 
ing president)  must  either  manage  the  coup  ac- 
tively or  go,  if  it  is  to  succeed.  We  accept  as  hy- 
pothesis that  Frei  probably  will  not  move.  We 
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postulate  that  Fret's  ability  to  move  and  to  .1 
lesser  extent  his  willingness  are  related  to  the 
creatii in  of  a  climate  in  winch  such  .1  move  can 
take  place  successfully.  We  conclude  thai  it  is 
our  task  to  create  a  climate  climaxing  with  a 
solid  pretext  that  will  force  the  military  and 
the  president  to  take  some  action  in  the  de- 
sired direction. 

SITUATION 

A  number  of  actions  have  been  placed  in 
train  to  sensitize  the  external  world  to  the 
threat  Aliende  poses.  This  is  a  necessary  first 
step  toward  moving  to  more  vital  pressure 
points  such  as  the  acceptance  of  the  failure  of 
the  political  solution  and  the  need  for  the  mili- 
tary one.  This  effort  is  in  its  first  stages.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  external  effort,  which  is  h\  na- 
ture complementary,  is  useless  unless  we  can 
spark  internal  resistance. 

1 IREATK  >N  v  >F  ( :ObT  <  LI  MATE 

A.  Economic  Warfare:  [Redacted  by  CIA] 
The  ambassador  can  he  of  powerful  assistance 
in  this  etf( at . 

B.  Political  Warfare.  It  is  essential  that  11  ap- 
pear that  Aliende  has  minimum  political  sup- 
port. In  every  fashion  every  special  interest 
group  that  we  can  contact  should  be  financed 
and  assisted  in  making  puhlk  statements,  pub- 
lic rallies,  traveling  to  propagandize,  or  in  any 
other  imaginative  way  the  station  can  conjure 
to  assure  that  Aliende  does  not  enlarge  his  base 
of  support.  Exhaust  every  possible  means  for 
doing  this  and  engage  in  am  operation  that 
you  think  wall  accomplish  this  purpose  no  mat- 
ter how  large  or  small. 

C.  Psychological  Warfare:  1  [ere  we  must 
pause  for  a  moment  to  take  stock.  As  little  as 
ten  days  ago  there  seemed  to  be  almost  no  feel- 
ing outside  of  Chile  and  vvrv  little  mass  feeling 
within  Chile  that  the  election  of  Aliende  was 
necessarily  an  evil.  Thus,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
instantly  move  into  a  hard  line  about  a  militan 
coup.  We  must  begin  to  gradually  create  a  cli- 
mate in  which  this  conclusion  becomes  in- 
evitable. Thus  we  foresee  a  four-stage  campaign. 

(1)  Sensitize  feeling  within  and  without 
Chile  that  election  of  Aliende  is  a  nefarious 
development  tor  Chile,  Latin  America,  and 
the  world.  We  are  well  along  on  this  objec- 
tive outside  Chile  bin  are  still  in  doubt  as  to 
the  psychological  temperature  on  this  point 
within  Chile.  We  are  talking  about  mass 
public  feeling  as  opposed  to  the  private  feel- 
ings 1  if  the  elite. 

(2)  Create  the  conviction  that  Aliende 
must  be  st(  >pped. 

( 3 )  Discredit  parliamentary  solution  as 
unwi  irkable. 

(4)  Surface  ineluctable  conclusion  that 


military  coup  is  the  only  answer.  This  to  be 
l. lined  forward  until  11  lakes  pl.iee.  Howev- 
er, we  must  hold  In  111  h  to  the  <  nit  I ini s  or  our 
production  will  be  diffuse,  denatured,  1  nd 
ineffective,  not  leaving  the  indelible  residue 
in  the  mind  that  an  accumulation  of  arseni' 
dc  >es.  1  he  key  is  psyi  h  w  ar  w  11  hm  C  hilc.  Wc 
cannot  endeavor  to  ignite  the  world  il  *  Ihile 
itself  is  a  placid  lake.  The  fuel  tor  the  fire 
must  come  w  ithin  Chile.  Therefore,  the  sta- 
tion should  employ  cveiv  stratagem,  every 
ploy,  howev  er  bizarre,  to  create  this  internal 
resistance.  Public  and  provocative  rallies 
should  be  held,  growing  in  size  and  intensity 
until  the  (  !ommunists  must  react. 

MILITARY 

Eventually  we  max  use  [Rc'cuJCted]  propagan- 
da to  persuaele  the  military  thai  11  is  their  con- 
stitutional duty  to  prevent  Aliende  from  see- 
ing pi  >w  el  . 

rill  I :  \  I 

Il  we  are  successful  in  heightening  tension 
through  the  mam  lines  noted  above,  the  pre- 
text—  the  one  act  thai  wall  force  massive  (  om- 
niums! reaction  and/or  puhlk  outrage — will,  in 
all  probability,  present  itself.  We  can  be  look- 
ing foi  the  opportunitv  and  when  the  time 
ci  aiies  spat  k  it. 


WHATEVER  WE  DID 
IS  NO  GOOD 


From  the  transcript  oj  the  cockpit  voice  recorder  of 
Alaska  Airlines  Flight  26  J .  which  crashed  into  the 
Pacific  (  'cam  near  Los  Angeles  on  January  31, 
AW.  The  transcript  was  released  by  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  in  I  December,  fmvsn- 
gators  believe  the  crash  was  caused  by  the  failure  o) 
the  "jackscrew"  assembly  in  the  WD-SO's  tail, 
which  controls  whether  the  plane's  nose  is  pointed 
up  or  down.  The  plane  was  overdue  foi  mainte- 
nance, and  records  s/iou  thai  two  different  kinds  of 
grease,  which  were  possibly  incompatible ,  were  ap- 
plied to  the  jackscreiv,  though  the  recovered  part 
/titil  )n»  grease  at  all  on  11  Investigators  also  believe 
the  fackscrew  design  itselj  is  flawed,  because  it  al- 
lows a  single  failure  to  cause  a  crash  The  FAA 
was  unable  to  produce  any  details  about  the 
process  through  which  the  design  was  approved. 

LOS  ANOELES  AIR  I  KM  IK  1  ONTROI  (l.AX-t  TRI): 
Alaska  two  six  one  squawk  t  w<  >  zen  1  one  zen  ». 

FIRST  OFFK  I  K  WILLIAM  TANSk'Y:  Two  zero  one 
zen  >  Alaska  two  sixt  v  -<  me. 


Kl  VI  i|N( 


Wlii^k,  ii  puiniing  by 


was  on  display  last  summer  ai  the  Museum  o)  Modem  Art  in  New  York  City. 


\\  ASKA  MRI  INKS  DISPA  h  ll:  Two  sixty-one  dis- 
patch. I  Ii,  it,  uh,  you  wani  to  land  al  L.A.  ol 
course  Id  s,itct\  reasons  we  w  ill  Jo  that.  I  h, 
we,  we'll,  uh,  tell  you  though  thai  il  we  land 
in  L.A.,  uh,  we'll  he  looking  .it  prohahly  .m 
houi  to  .ii)  hour  and  a  halt.  We  have  .1  major 
flow  program  going  righi  now. 

<  ATTAIN  llh  rHOMPSON:  Well — boy,  you  put 
me  in  .1  spot  here  I  really  didn'l  wani  to 
he. 11  ahoul  the  flow  heing  the  reason  you're 
calling  us  'cause  I'm  concerned  ahoul  over- 
flying suitahle  airp<  irts. 

\\  \SKA  A1RLINKS  1  >ISPA  R  II:  Well,  we  wanna  do 
what's  ^.ite,  so  it  that's  whai  you  feel  in  uh, 
sate  we  ium  wanna  make  sure  you  have  all  oi 
the,  uh,  all  the  inf<  1. 


♦ 

rANSKY:  We  might  just  ask  il  there's  a  ground- 
school  mst  rue  tor  1 1 1  ere  available  and,  and  dis- 
cuss it  with  hint — ( >r  a,  uh,  simulator  instructor. 

1 1  It  1MPSON:  Yeah. 

IIH  >MPSON:  And,  uh,  dispatch  one  sixty-one — 
we're  wondering  it  we  can  get  some  support 
out  ot  the,  uh,  instructional  force — instruc- 
tors up  there — it  they  got  any  ideas  for  us. 
♦ 

1 1  U  >\1  ps,o\ :  Ehh,  somehody  was  calling  in 

ahi nit  wheelchairs — 
II  K it n  ATTKNlvWI:  Oh  really.7 
rHOMPSON:  — when  I'm  working  on  a  problem. 
I  l  li  III  \  l  TIM  >AN  I :  Is  rh.it  w  in  ir  went  static' 
THOMPSON:  Okay  yeah,  now  —  1  just,  that's 
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something  thai  ought a  he  in  the  computers. 
1 1  i  lu  \  want  n  thai  had  they,  you  t»nys, 
oughta  he  able  to  pick  up  the  phone  — 

I  I  It  .1 1  I  ATTENHAN  1 :  Mmm  hinnim. 

PHOMPSON:  — jusl  drives  me  mils.  Nol  thai  I 
wani  to  go  on  ahoul  it-  you  know  it  jusl 
hlow.s  me  away,  the^  ilunk  we're  gonna  land; 
they're  gonna  fix  it.  Now  they're  worried 
ahoul  the  How.  I'm  sorry,  this  airplane  isn't 
gonna  go  anywhere  for  .1  while — so,  you 
km  iw. 

I  III  .11 1   VTTENHANT:  So  they're  trying  to  pul 

the  pressure  1  >n  yi  hi 
1 1 1(  >MPS<  >N:  Well,  no,  yeah. 

FLRiHl  ATTENDANT:  We'll  gel  11  to  where  11 
needs  to  he. 

I  Hi  'MI'si  )N:  And  actual  1\  11  di  >esn't  matter  that 

much  ii  1  us. 

II  li  .III  A  "I  i  I  SI  \\\  : :  Still  not  gonna  go  out  on 
t  ime  to  the  next— 

HiOMPSON:  Yeah,  yeah.  I  thought  they'd  cover 
the  people  hetter  from  L.A  than  San  Fran- 

e  isci  1. 

♦ 

ALASKA  AIRLINES  (I  A.\-<  >PSI  ):  Alaska  two  sixty- 
one  from  operations,  can  you  give  us  your 
tail  numher? 

rHOMPSON:  Uh,  two  six  sixty-one,  11  was  ship 
numher  nine  six  three. 

MAINTENANCE!  Yeah,  are  you  guys  with  the, 
uh,  hi  irizi  intal  sil  uat  i(  m  ' 

1 1 1(  >MPSi  >N:  Affirmative. 

MAINTENANCE!  Yeah,  did  you  try  the  suitcase 
handles  and  the  pie  kle  switches,  right? 

rHOMPSON:  Yeah,  we  tried  everything  togeth- 
er—  we've  run  just  ahout  everything,  ll 
you've  got  any  hidden  circuit  hreakers  we'd 
k ive  to  kni iw  ahi >ut  em. 

MAINTENANCE!  I'll  look  at  the,  uh,  circuit- 
hreaker,  uh,  guide  just  as  .1  dotihle  check 
and,  urn,  yeah,  I  jusl  wanted  to  know  il  you 
tried  the  pickle  switches  and  the  suitcase 
handles  to  see  it  11  was  moving  in  with  any 
>  .I  the,  uh,  other  switches  other  than  the,  uh, 
suitcase  handles  alone  or  nothing. 

rHOMPSON:  We  tried  just  ah,  nit  even  iteration. 

MAINTENAN<  El  And  alternates  inop  too,  huh.' 

rilOMPSON:  Yup,  it's  just,  it  appears  to  he 
lammed — the,  uh,  the  whole  thing.  It  spikes 
"lit  when  we  use  the  primary.  We  get  AC' 
load  that  tells  me  the  motor's  trim  to  run, 
hut  the  hreak  won't  move  it.  When  we  use 
the  alternate,  nothing  happens. 

MAINTENANCES  Okay  and  you,  you,  you  say 
you  get  a  spike  on  the  meter  up  there  in  the 
cockpit  when  you,  uh,  try  to  move  it  with 
the,  uh,  urn,  with  the  primary,  right.' 
♦ 

Tl  K  All 'so\:  I'm  gonna  click  11  off.  You  g<  it  it. 
TANSKY:  Okay. 


♦ 

HIOMPSON:  Affirmative,  we  gel  .1  spike  when 
we  Jo  the  primary  trim,  hut  there's  no  ap- 
preciable, uh,  change  in  the,  uh,  ele<  lri<  il, 
uh,  when  we  do  the  alternate. 

MAINTENANCE!  Okay,  thanl  you,  see  you  hen-. 

1 1  Ii  >M1N  >N:  Let's  d<  1  that. 

[Sound  of  click] 

1 1  h  Wll'si  )N:  This'll  1  Ik  k  11  1  iff. 
[Si  nmd  1  >j  t  hmk\ 

\Sonnd  of  tiro  faint  thumps  in  short  sticccs.sion| 
[Sound  similar  to  horizontal  sfaf>ili?cr-m-motion 
audible  tone] 
I  IK  iMPSi  >N:  I  lolv  *. 

[Sound  smu'/ui  to  horizontal  stahi'lizer-in-nioiion 
audible  tone] 

I  Hi  »MPS(  >N:  You  got  11  ?  ~  me. 

I  ANSI- 1 :  What  are  y<  hi  d<  ling' 
llli  1MPS1  >N:  I — it  clicked  off— 
[Sound  of  chime] 

Mli  II  \Nli  \l  \  1  'Ii  E:  All  nude. 

I I  Ii  >MPSi  in:  — it  gi  a  w<  irse  okay. 
[Sound  simdai  to  airframe  vibration  bcgms\ 
1 1  ii  >MPSi  iN:  You're  stalled. 

[Sound  similar  to  airframe  vifwation  becomes  louder] 
HIOMPSON:  Nm,  no,  you  gotta  release  it,  you 

gi  itta  release  it. 
[Sound  11/  click.  Somu!  similar  to  airframe  vibra- 
tion ends  I 

1 1  H  >MPS<  >N:  Let's  speedhrakc. 

1 1  It  »MPSi  >N:  (.  limine  a  high-pressure  pump 

I  ANSK  V:  C  )kay. 

I I  Ii  1MPS1  >N:  1  lelp  me  hack,  help  me  hat.  k. 
rANSKV:  Okay. 

rilOMPSON:  (.'enter,  .Alaska  two  sixty-one,  we 
are,  uh,  in  a  dive  here,  and  I've  lost  control, 
vertical  pitt  h. 

I  \\-t  rK I:  Alaska  twt  1  sixty-one,  say  again,  sir. 

n  IOMPSON:  Yeah,  we're  oul  of  t  wenty-six  thou- 
sand feet,  we  are  in  a  vertical  Jive — not  a 
dive  yet — hut,  uh,  we've  lost  vertical  control 
1  it  1  nil"  airplane. 

[Si  nmd  1 1/  click] 

I I  It  >MPSt  >N:  lust  help  me. 

rilOMPSON:  Once  we  gel  the  speed  slowed 
ma\  he-  -we'll  he  1  >ka> . 

♦ 

THOMPSON:  We're  at  twenty-three  seven,  re- 
quest ,  uh. 

I  IK  All's,  in:  Yeah,  we  goi  11  hack  under  control 

here. 

TANSKY:  No,  we  don't.  Okay 
♦ 

I  I  K  'MI'si  >N:  Okay. 
[Sound  of  dick] 

TANSKY :  Let's  take  the  speedhrakes  off — I'm— 
THOMPSON:  No,  no,  lease  them  there.  It  seems 
to  he  helping. 

I I  li  iMTSi  >N:  =  me. 
[Sound  of  chime] 


RE  A I  i|N' 


Ml  (  I IANK  Al  V(  >l<  I  :  Altitude. 

rHOMPSON:  Okay,  n  really  wants  to  p i t ^ h 

d<  ivvn. 
I  ANSKY:  Okay. 

I  I  It  )MPS<  >' .:  IX  ill'l  llli's^  W  illi  lll.it. 
I  ANSKY:  I  agree  with  yi  hi. 

♦ 

I.AX-(  I  K  l :  Alaska  two  sixty-one,  siv  your  con- 
dition. 

riiOMrsON:  We  are  at  twenty-four  thousand 
feet.  Kinda  stabilized.  We're  slowing  here, 
and,  uli,  we're  muni;,  uh,  to  do  a  little  trou- 
bleshooting. Can  you  gimme  a  block  be- 
tween, uli,  twenty  and  twenty-five.7 
♦ 

rANSKY:  You  have  the  airplane,  let  me  just  try  it. 
I  IK  >MPS<  >N:  Okay, 
r  AN^KA :  Lib,  bow  bard  is  it  ' 
rHQMPSON:  I  don't  know  —tin'  adrenaline's  go- 
ing—  it  w  as  really  tough  there  lor  a  while. 
TANSKY:  Yeah  it  is. 
I  IK  )MPSON:  Okay. 

rANSKY:  Whatever  we  did  is  no  good.  Don't  do 
that  again. 

rHOMPSON:  Yeah,  no,  it  went  down,  it  went  to 

full  m  ise  d< iwn, 
rANSKY:  I  lb,  it 's  a  lot  w<  irse  than  it  was? 
FHOMPSON:  Yeah,  yeah,  we're  in  much  worse 

shape  now  . 

rHOMPSON:  I  think  it's  at  the  stop,  lull  stop — 
and  I'm  thinking,  we  can — can  it  go  any 
worse.' — hut  it  probably  can — hut  when  we 
slowed  down,  let's  slow  it,  let's  get  down  to 
two  hundred  knots  and  see  what  happens. 

I  ANSKY:  Okay.' 

[Sound  nj  click] 

rANSKY:  We  have  to  put  the  slats  out  and 

everything — flaps  and  slats. 
rHOMPSON:  Yeah — well,  we'll  wait,  okay.  You 

g(  it  it  d  >r  a  second  ? 
I  ANSKY:  Yeah. 

♦ 

rHOMPSON:  Maintenance  two  sixty-one,  are 
\ i hi  ( hi .' 

M  A I N  TEN  AN<  E  2 :  Yeah,  two  sixty-one,  this  is 

maintenance. 
rHOMPSON:  Okay,  we  did,  we  did  both  the 

pickle  switch  and  the  suitcase  handles,  and 

n  ran  away  lull  in  >se  trim  d<  >w  n. 
MAIN  I  ENAN(  E2:  Oh,  il  ran  away  trim  down. 
rHOMPSON:  And  now  we're  in  a  pinch  so  we're 

holding,  uh,  we're  worse  than  we  were. 
MAIN  IT. NAM  E2:  Okay,  uh— gee:. 
main  1 1  nam  M  \ln  background]  You  want  me  to 

talk  lo  t  hem  .' 

MAIN  1 1  nam  l  l  Yeah,  two  sixty-one  mainte- 
nance, uh,  uh,  you  getting  lull  nose  trim 
down,  hut  are  you  getting  any,  you  don't  gel 
no  nose  trim  up,  i*-  that  correct? 

rHOMPSON:  That's  affirm.  We  went  lull  nose 


down,  and  I'm  afraid  to  try  it  again  to  see  il 
we  can  yet  it  to  go  in  the  other  direction. 
MAIN  1 EN  \\'  El:  Okay,  well,  your  discretion,  uh, 
it  you  want  to  try  it,  that's  okay  with  me.  It 
not,  that's  fine.  Um,  we'll  see  you  at  the  gate. 
♦ 

TANSKY:  Hid  il  happen — in  reverse?  When  you 

pulled  hack  it  went  forward? 
rHOMPSON:  I  went  tab  down — right,  and  it 

should  have  come  hack.  Instead  it  went  the 

other  way. 
rANSKY:  Uh  huh. 
THOMPSON:  What  do  you  think? 
TANSKY:  Uhhh. 

TIU  >MPS(  >N:  You  wanna  try  it  or  not? 
TANSKY:  Uhh  no.  Roy,  I  don't  know. 
THOMPSl  >N:  It's  up  to  y<  hi,  man. 
TANSKY:  Let's  head  hack  toward,  uh,  here,  let's 

see — well,  we're — 
rHOMPSON:  1  like  where  we're  going  out  over 

the  water  myself  —  1  don't  like  going  this  fast 

tin  nigh. 
|Nninid  i if  click] 

UK  >MPS<  )N:  Okay,  you  got  [interruption]  second? 
TANSKY:  Yeah. 

I  ANSK  Y:  We  better — talk  to  the  people  in  the 

hac  k  I  here. 
THOMPS(  IN:  Yeah,  I  know. 

rHOMPSON:  Folks,  we  have  had  a  flight-control 
problem  up  front  here.  We're  working  on  it. 
Uh,  that's  Los  Angeles  off  to  the  right  there, 
that's  where  we're  intending  to  go.  We're  pret- 
ty bus\  up  here  working  this  situation.  1  don't 
anticipate  any  big  problems  once  we  get  a 
couple  of  subsystems  on  the  line.  But  we  will 
be  going  to  LAX,  and  I'd  anticipate  us  parking 
there  in  ahout  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

rHOMPSON:  Okay — did  the,  first  of  all,  speed- 
brakes.  Did  they  have  any  effect? 

THOMPSON:  Let's  put  the  power  where  it'll  be 
for  one  point  two,  for  landing.  You  buy  that? 

TIK  >MPS(  >N:  Slow  it  down  and  see  what  happens. 

THOMPSl  >N:  I  got  the  yoke. 

♦ 

LAX-C.TRl:  Alaska  two  sixty-one,  contact  L.A. 
center.  They  are  aware  of  your  situation. 

rANSKY:  L.A.,  Alaska  two  sixty-one,  we're  with 
you.  We're  at  twenty-two  five.  We  have  a 
jammed  stabilizer,  and  we're  maintaining  al- 
titude with  difficulty.  Uh,  but,  uh,  we  can 
maintain  altitude  we  think — and  our  inten- 
tion is  to  land  at  Los  Angeles. 

Ilk  >MPS<  >N:  Let  me  get,  let  me  have  it. 

I  ANSKY:  Let 's  do  it  at  this  altitude  instead — 

Ilk  >MPSON:  What? 

I  ANSKY:  — of  going  to  ten.  Let's  do  it  at  this  al- 
titude. 

THOMPSON:  'Cause  the  airflow  that  much  differ- 
ence down  at  ten,  this  air's  thin  enough 
that — you  know  what  I'm  saying? 
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I  ANSKY:  Yeah,  uh,  I'll  tell  them,  uh. 

I  Hi  >MPS(  >N:  I  jusl  made  .1  PA  to  everyone  to  yet 

everybody  down.  You  might  call  the  flight 

attendants. 
|Ni)Kiul  •similar  to  a  cockpit  door  operating] 
FLIGHT  ATTENDANT:  I  was  |iist  coming  up  this 

way. 
TANSKY:  Uhh. 

rHOMPSON:  I  need  everything  picked  up,  and 

everybody  strapped  down — 
FLK  IHT  ATTENDANT:  Okay. 
THOMPSON:  — 'cause  I'm  going  to  unload  the 

airplane  and  see  it  we  can  regain  control  of  it 

that  way. 

FLIGHT  ATTENDANT:  Okay,  we  had  a  big  bang 
back  there. 

THOMPSON:  Yeah,  I  heard  it.  1  think  the  stab 
trim  thing  is  broke.  1  need  you — everybody 
strapped  in  now,  dear,  'cause  I'm  going  to  re- 
lease the  hack  pressure  and  see  it  1  can  get 
it — back. 

TANSKY:  1  don't  think  you  need  an\  more 
speedbrakes,  do  you? 

I I  K  1MPS1  >N:  Uh,  no,  actually 

TANSKY:  1  le  wants  us  to  maintain  se\  en  teen. 
rHOMPSON:  Okay,  I  need  help  with  this  here. 

Slats,  let's — 
TANSKY:  Okay  skits — 
1 1  l<  >MPS<  )N:  Gimme  skits  extend. 
TANSKY:  C  lot  It. 

THOMPSON:  I'm  text -flying  now— 
TANSKS  :  1  low  does  it  teel .' 

THOMPSON:  It's  wanting  to  pitch  over  more  on 
yi  >u. 

TANSKY:  Really? 
THOMPSt  iN:  Yeah. 

TANSKY:  Try  flaps?  Fifteen?  Eleven? 
THOMPSON:  Ahh,  let's  go  to  eleven. 
TANSKY :  Okay,  get  s(  uue  p<  iwer  i >n. 
rHOMPSON:  I'm  at  two  bundled  and  titty  knots, 

so  I'm  lookin' — 
TANSKY :  Real  hard.' 

rHOMPSON:  No,  actually,  it's  pretty  stable  righl 
here — see,  but  we  got  to  yet  down  to  .1  hun- 
dred and  eighty.  Okay,  bring  the  flaps  and 
xlatx  back  up  f<  >r  me. 

TANSKY:  Slats  too.' 

THOMPSON:  Yeah.  What  I'm,  what  I  wanna  do 
is  yet  the  nose  up,  and  then  let  the  nose  Kill 
through  and  see  it  we  can  stab  it  when  it's 
unloaded. 

[Sojoit/  aj  chime  for  approximately  34  seconds] 

MECHANK  AL  VOIl  :E:  Altitude. 

TANSKY:  You  me, in  use  this  again?  I  don't  think 

we  should — it  it  can  fly,  it  like — 
rHOMPSON:  It's  on  the  stop  now,  it's  on  the 

stop. 

TANSKY:  Well,  not  according  to  that  it's  not. 
The  trim  might  be,  and  then  it  might  be,  uh, 
it  something's  popped  back  there — 


[Anecdote| 

BROKEN  ARROW 

From  tin  mtoncte  with  W'alu  •  I  hegg,  in  Nuclear 
91  I ,  a  \  /Mdi/  c  'oncept  Entertainment  do<  umen- 
tary  directed  by  Peter  k'ltran,  which  was  released  in 
March.  In  March  1958,  a  B47  Stratojet  acciden- 
tally dropped  a  nuclear  bomb  in  Circe's  Harden 
near  Florence,  South  I  arolina.  The  high-explosive 
portion  oj  the  h>mb  detonated  upon  impact,  ovcit- 
ing  a  35-joot-deep,  75-foot-wide  crater  behind  his 
house.  The  U.S.  goi'crnmc'nt  has  officially  ac- 
knowledged thirty-two  accidents  inn  living  nuc  lear 
weapons,  though  unofficial  estimates  range  from 
ninety-six  to  several  hundred. 

T 

I  he  house  is  over  in  here,  where  the  little 
pine  trees  and  these  other  tall  trees  are.  I  kepi 
all  the  bushes  uit  out.  ll  was  .1  real  pretty  place. 

That  afternoon  clouds,  kind  of  eool, 
windy — m\  son  and  1  were  in  the  back  yard 
with  my  two  daughters,  m\  niece,  and  the 
maid  111  the  little  playhouse  that  the  girls  had 
built.  About  4:15  that  afternoon,  an  airplane 
came  over  the  house,  and  |usi  as  he  passed 
over  our  little  shelter  we  were  in,  we  heard  an 
expli  isii  >n. 

When  the  explosion  happened,  I  came  out  of 
my  garage,  and  all  1  could  see  was  a  little  curl  of 
smoke  coming  out  of  the  hole,  so  1  newer  did  g<  1 
ovei  to  li  m  >k  until  the  next  day. 

It  just  came  like  a  bolt  of  lightning,  boom! 
And  ll  was  all  o\  el. 

The  concussion  from  that  bomb  blew  all  the 
plaster  on  the  inside  of  m^  In  >use  l< « >se.  The  2x4 
studding  in  the  wall,  a  lot  of  those'  were  broken. 
It  caved  the  roof  in.  Messed  the  floors  up,  walls 
up.  I  had  a  free:er;  it  moved  it  over  a  few  feet  on 
the  floor .  Hallway  was  lull  of  dirt,  mud  Automo- 
bile windows  were  blown  out.  It  was  completely 
stripped.  You  couldn't  hardh  have  run  into  it 
with  a  hullck  cer  and  ck  >ne  vet  \  much  w<  >i 'se. 

I  was  in  the  hospital  when  a  fella  called  me 
from  Atlanta,  he  said,  "An  atomic  bomb  tell  up 
there.  It  came  from  a  SAC  [Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand] plane  flying  probably  six,  eight  miles 
high,  and,  act  identally,  the  hi  >mh  cln  >pped." 

No  frogs  or  tadpoles  or  little  tish  ever  devel- 
oped in  that  hole,  and  that's  a  righl  good  sign 
there  that  something  happened. 

They  ottered  me  $500  to  till  the  hole  up,  but 
I'da  had  to  dig  another  bole  just  as  big  to  get 
the  dirt  to  till  that  bole  up.  So  I  wouldn't  think 
about  it  I  said  I'd  rather  have  a  hole  there  than 
another  hole  someplace  else. 
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1 1 K  )MPS(  in:  Yeah. 

I  \NSKY:  It  might  he  iiKxli.inK.il  damage  too.  I 
think  it  it's  controllable,  we  oughta  |ust  try 
to  land  it 

rHOMPSON:  Vim  think  so?  Okay,  let's  head  foi 
LA. 

[Sound  oj  faint  thump] 
I  ANSIO  :  You  feel  that .' 

THOMPSON:  Yeah.  Okay  gimme  si —  Sec,  this  is 
a  hitch. 

I  ANSKY:  Is  it .' 

I I  It  >MPS(  iN:  Yeah. 

[Sound  oj  extremely  laud  noise.  Sound  similar  to 
loose  articles  moving  around  in  cockpit] 

I  ANSKY:  Mayday  - 

I I  U  >MPS(  >N:  Push  and  n  >11,  push  and  n  ill. 
rHOMPSON:  Okay.  We  are  inverted — and  now 

we  gi  >tta  get  it — 

|S(<1()I(1  oj  c/l/Hk'l 
1 1 1(  )MPS(  >N:  Kick. 

rHOMPSON:  Push  push  push — push  the  blue 

side  up. 
I IH  >MPS<  >N:  Push. 
I  ANSKY:  I'm  pushing. 

rHOMPSON:  Okay,  now  let's  kick  rudder — left 

rudder,  left  rudder. 
I  ANSKY:  I  can't  reach  it. 
lilt  >MPS<  >N:  Okay,  right  rudder,  right  rudder. 
rHOMP^'N:  Are  we  tlvm'.'  We're  tlyin' — we're 

flyin — tell  'em  what  we're  doing. 

I  ANSKY:  Oh  yeah,  let  me  get— 

rHOMPSON:  Gotta  get  it  over  again — at  least 

upside  Ji  >u  n  we're  flyin'. 
iSomuK  similar  to  compressor  sudls  begin  and  con' 
tinue  to  end  oj  recording] 
[Sound  similar  to  engine  spool  dotcn| 

I I  U  IMPS(  >N:  Speed hr, ikes. 
I  ANSKY:  C  it  it  it. 

I  ]  |i  i.MpM  in:  Ah,  here  we  go. 

[End  oj  recording] 


|Pri ispec  i  us| 

WELCOME  TO  THE 
FOAM  AGE 

I  he  following  registration  application  was  filed  last 
year  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  ( Commission 
by  Bighard.com,  Inc.,  in  anticipation  oj  the  omi- 
pany's  initial  public  offering.  The  application  is  still 
under  review. 

l  ighard.c  oin,  Inc.  (the  "Company")  was 
formed  to  provide  specialized  manufactured 
goods  to  governments;  large,  medium,  and 


small  businesses;  and  retail  and  wholesale  es- 
tablishments. The  primary  business  of  the 
Company  will  be  to  provide  a  cost-effective 
and  expedient  means  of  fabricating  various 
building  and  industrial  products  through  the 
use  of  patented  foam-wall  technology.  It  may 
revolutionize  the  building  of  new  cities  and  the 
rebuilding  of  old  ones  on  Earth.  It  may  help  to 
colonize  the  moon,  Mars,  and  beyond.  Space  is 
the  Final  Economic  Frontier.  Read  on! 

Bighard.com,  Inc.  has  created  a  patented 
process  whereby  an  adhesive  holds  together 
the  inner  walls  of  an  inflatable  form  in  any 
shape  until  foam  forces  them  apart,  thereby 
preventing  the  loam  from  developing  irregular 
bubble  formation  and  surge  cavities,  and  al- 
lowing for  the  construction  of  a  structurally 
sound  wall.  It's  amazing!  Strong  foams  using 
silica  and  new  polymers  impervious  to  the  ele- 
ments are  already  available,  and  others  are  be- 
ing developed  today. 

Like  inventing  the  wheel,  or  discovering 
concrete  or  steel  for  the  first  time,  Big- 
hard. coin's  patented  technology  is  not  just  an 
invention;  it's  an  industry.  Properly  exploited, 
the  problems  this  invention  solves  are  so  varied 
that  this  may  go  down  in  history  as  the  begin- 
ning i  if  The  Foam  Age. 

Bighard. corn's  technology  can  be  used  to 
build  residential  houses  in  a  day — after  a 
shell  is  unpacked  and  inflated  with  foam  that 
hardens.  It  can  be  used  to  quickly  erect  resi- 
dential backyard  storage  sheds:  just  place  the 
inflatable  form  on  the  ground  and  press  the 
foam  injector  button,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  shed  is  installed.  Also,  cubes  of  the  cor- 
rect density  can  be  used  to  replace  stone  and 
cement  for  large  building  construction.  The 
product  can  also  be  used  for  roadway  dividers 
and  even  roadway;  spans  or  beams;  emer- 
gency structures  for  shelter;  backyard  pools 
where  a  pit  is  lined  with  an  inflatable  cup 
shape;  playground  toy  houses;  decorative 
structures  and/or  free-form  containers  tor  ad- 
vertising-product logos;  mining;  submersible 
structures  of  a  very,  very  large  size;  boat  com- 
ponents, docks,  and  bridges. 

Bui  there  is  one  product  that  Bigharcl.com 
will  manufacture  that  stands  alone  in  its  am- 
bition: an  inflatable  space-station  module,  a 
moon  or  Mars  colony  habitat,  of  virtually  any 
size  and  shape,  with  walls  that  deploy  auto- 
matically.  The  foam  constituents  can  have  ad- 
ditives to  resist  radiation  and  impact  from 
space  debris.  Upon  deployment  the  internal 
structure  is  a  clean  room  tree  of  fumes  and 
carcinogenic  material.  Bighard.com  expects  to 
be  able  to  offer  space  stations  of  5,000-foot  di- 
ameter in  the  future;  this  sue  will  be  viable 
for  biospheres,  self-contained,  self-refreshing 
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Recapture  the  glory  that  was 
Greece  with  this  brilliant  course... 

ANCIENT  GREEK  ClVILIZATION,offers  24  information-packed 
lectures  on  one  of  the  greatest  cultures  the  world  has  ever  seen 


Win'  do  the  ancient  (  Ireeks  loom  so 
large  in  conceptions  of  Western 
culture  and  identity?  What  about 
them  has  made  generations  of  influential 
scholars  and  writers  view  Hellenic  culture  as 
the  uniquely  essential  starting  point  for 
understanding  the  art  and  reflection  thai 
define  the  West?  Does  this  view  tell  the  whole 
story? 

(  Icarlv,  the  <  ireeks  are  a  source  of  much 
that  we  esteem  in  our  own  culture:  democra- 
cy, philosophy,  drama,  history-writing,  our 
ideals  of  beauty  and  athletic  competition,  and 
more.  Blazoned  above  the  portal  of  Apollo's 
temple  at  Delphi  were  the  winds  "Know  thy- 
self, for  us,  this  injunction  to  self-awareness 
also  commands  knowledge  ol  the  (  ireeks. 

Expand  Your  Knowledge 

1  hese  24  fascinating  lectures  on  Ancient 
Greek  Civilization  by  Professor  Jeremy 
Mclnernev  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
are  one  ol  the  newest  additions  to  I  he  (  i real 
Courses  from  I  he  l  eaching  Company.  I  hese 
recorded  lectures  cover  the  eleven  centuries 
from  the  end  ol  the  Neolithic  period  to  the 
conquests  ol  Alexander  the  Great.  1'rofessor 
Mclnernev  traces  the  complex  links  between 
our  civilization  and  its  Hellenic  origins.  Dr. 
Mclnernev  is  an  outstanding  young  scholar, 
working  at  the  leading  edge  ol  his  field.  You 
can  be  confident  that  the  insights  you  get 
from  him  are  based  on  the  newest  and  best  in 
academic  research  and  criticism.  You'll  leave 
behind  cliches  and  come  away  vastly  enriched 
by  new  knowledge,  not  onl)  of  history,  but  ol 
literature,  art,  philosophy,  religion,  and  more. 

\  on  II  pay  special  attention  to  the  era  of 
the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars  and  of 
classical  Athens  as  unforgettably  described  by 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Plato.  Professor 
Mclnernev  guides  you  through  a  rich  trove  of 


NO-RISK  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE! 


literary  and  archaeological  evidence,  includ- 
ing the  Iliad  and  Odyssey;  Heinrich 
Schliemann's  excavations  at  Doy  and 
Mycenae;  Aeschylus's  Oresteia;  and  the  traces 
left  by  the  wealthy  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily. 

Ancient  Greek  Civilization  lays  bare  the 
deepest  historical  roots  of  ideas  upon  which 
our  world  still  depends.  You  II  see  how  and 
where  they  first  sprang  up,  and  you  II  trace 
the  course  of  their  development  in  the  ancient 
Hellenic  world,  a  place  at  once  highly  famil- 
iar and  acutely  strange. 

Get  the  Best  in  Teaching — Guaranteed! 

With  Ancient  1. 1  reck  Civilization,  as  with 
all  of  I  he  (  neat  Courses,  you  get  guaranteed 
teaching  excellence.  I  he  I  caching  (  ompany 
scours  Americ  i  from  coast  to  coast  searching 
for  the  best  college  lecturers,  who  can  be  iden- 
tified most  surely  by  teaching  awards  and 
consistently  outstanding  marks  on  indepen- 
dent student  evaluations. 

I  he  Great  (  ourses  series  brinj 
intellectual  adventure  as  close  as 
player.  I  hey  are  available  on  audio-  or  v  ideo- 
cassettes.  (  hoose  whichever  format  best  suits 
you.  Both  come  with  helplul  printed  course 
guides  that  give  you  lecture  outlines,  reading 
lists,  glossaries,  and  more. 

1  real  Yourself  to  an  Intellectual  Adventure 

Nou  can  use  Professor  Mclnernev  s  remark- 
able taped  course  to  turn  your  commute,  your 
your  television  viewing  into 
earning  expel  icnce.  ^  ou  II 
plunge  into  the  heart  and  mind  of  one  of  the 
greatest  civilizations  that  ever  existed,  and  you 
wont  have  to  pay  thousands  in  tuition,  take 
exams,  or  disrupt  your  schedule  bv  even  a 
minute. 


hours  of 
nil  tape 


exercise  rime,  i 
an  captivating 


Order  today  and  learn  'ehy  the  command 
"Know  thvself  necessarily  enjoins  familiarity 
with  our  distant  but  ever-preseni  ( ireek 
ancestors. 

Ask  for  our  catalog,  or  visit  us  on-line  at 
www. ie, ichco.com  for  a  full  listing  of  I  lie 
Great  (  ourses,  and  learn  bow  you  can  get 
more  teaching  that  engages  the  mind. 


THE  COURSE  CURRICULUM 
Part  I 

l  ecture  1:     Greece  and  the  Western  World 

l  ecture  2:     Minoan  Crete 

l  ecture  3:     Schliemann  and  Mycenae 

l  ecture  4:     The  l  ong  Twilight 

l  ecture  S:     The  Age  of  Heroes 

l  ecture  6:     From  Sicily  to  Syria — The  Growth 

of  T  rade  and  Colonization 
l  ecture  7:     Delphi  and  Olynipia 
l  ecture  8:     The  Spartans 
l  ecture  9:  Revolution 
Lecture  10:  Tyranny 

Lecture  1  1:  The  Origins  ol  Democracy 
Lecture  12:  Beyond  Greece — The  Persian 
Empire 

Part  II 

Lecture  13:  The  Persian  Wars 
Lecture  1-4:  T  he  Athenian  Empire 
Lecture  IS:  The  Art  ol  Democracy 
Lecture  16:  Sacrifice  and  Greek  Religion 
Lecture  17:   I  heater  and  the  Competition  ol 
Art 

Lecture  18:  Sex  and  Gender 
Lecture  19:  The  Peloponnesian  War,  Part  I 
Lecture  20:  The  Peloponnesian  War,  Part  II 
Lecture  21:  Socrates  on  Trial 
Lecture  22:  Slavery  and  Freedom 
Lecture  23:  Athens  in  Decline? 
Lecture  24:  Philip,  Alexander,  and  Greece  in 
transition 


SAVE  UP  TO  $130* 
OFFER  GOOD  UNTIL  APRIL  22,  2001 


About  Your  Professor: 

JEREMY  McINERNEY  (Ph.D.,  University  ol 
California-Berkeley,  1992)  is  Associate  Professor 
of  Classical  Studies  at  the  University  ol 
Pennsylvania,  where  from  1994  to  1998  he  held 
the  Laura  |an  Meyerson  Term  t  han  in  the 
Humanities.  He  also  currently  serves  as  chair  ol 
the  university's  Graduate  ( Iroup  in  the  Art  and 
Archaeology  of  the  Mediterranean  World.  1  le 
has  firsthand  archaeological  experience  at  sites 
in  (  orinth,  *  retc,  and  Israel,  and  serves  on  the 
Managing  Committee  of  the  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens,  Greece. 


Shop  securely  on-line  at 

www.teachco.com 


lo  order,  mail  coupon  below  or  tall  our  toll-free  number:  (Please  refer  to  Priority  Code  I  I  I-*"') 

1-800-TEACH-l 2  (1-800-832-2412)  Fax:  1-703-912-7756 


•      •  The  Teaching  Company 

<i^tjt      ■  Ills  Vlkm  Si   n  I  „ur(   Sun,  Mu- 
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Prig rity  Code  1 1 147 

I'l.KASl  s|  Nl>  Ml  the  two-part  course  Ancient 
Greek  Civilization  consisting  ol  2  t  lectures  (  Ml  nun 
utcs/iccf lire),  wnli  complete  Icciurc  iuhIiika.  sum;csuwl 
reading  list,  and  protective  storage  case. 

FREE  SNIPPY; 
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I  HI  I  (  ATAl.CKi.  Please  sent)  me  a  free  copy  of  youi 
current  catalog  (no  purchase  necessary). 
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ecological  hal  1  tts  livable  tor  long  periods  of 
time  withoui  icstocking  vital  necessities.  In- 
flatable foai  wall  construction  allows  for 
large  structures  to  be  compacted  during 
launch.  1  In  advantages  arc  that  a  structure  ol 
virtually  unlimited  size  can  be  placed  in  orbit. 
Colonies  of  the  moon  and  Mars  arc  suddenly 
doable. 

The  Inline  is  nm\.  The  future  of  foam  con- 
stituents is  bright.  Bighard.com  expects  that  it 
will  pla\  a  siibst.inti.il  role  in  space  research, 
laboratories,  human  habitats,  internal  docking 
nl  spacecraft  for  repairs,  and  colonization  of  the 
moon  and  Mars. 

A  lull  20  percent  ol  the  tune  and  activity  of 
Righard.com  will  locus  on  orbital  containers 
owing  to  the  potential  for  a  high  rate  of  finan- 
cial return.  But  more  important  is  the  possibili- 
ty for  Bighard.com  to  obtain  great  prestige 
from  fabricating  such  space-station-oriented 
devices  that  the  Company  will  become 
a  household  name  and  gain  international 
recognition. 

The  duration  of  this  offering  will  be  a  peri- 
od of  two  years.  The  offering  will  he  tor 
100,000  common  nonvoting  shares  par  value 
$20  each. 


1 1  nvenl  ion  ] 

BUILDING  A  BETTER 
SANDWICH 


imm  the  official  record  oj  I  nued  Suites  patent 
6,004,596,  which  is  held  by  Menusaver,  Inc.,  a 
company  based  in  (  )rrville,  (  >hio.  In  December, 
Menusaver  alleged  thai  Albie's  Foods,  Inc.,  11 
Michigan  company,  was  infringing  on  us  patent 
by  serving  crustless  peanut-butter-and'jelly  sand- 
wiches, and  demanded  that  it  cease  and  desist 
immediately . 

1  LAIMS 

We  claim: 

I.  A  sealed  crustless  sandwich,  comprising: 

a  first  bread  layer  having  a  lirsi  perimeter 
surface  coplanar  to  a  contact  surface; 

at  least  one  filling  of  an  edible  food  juxta- 
posed to  said  contact  surface; 

a  second  bread  layer  juxtaposed  to  said  .11 
least  one  filling  opposite  of  said  tirst  bread  lay- 
er, wherein  said  second  bread  layer  includes  a 
second  perimeter  surface  similar  to  said  firsl 
perimeter  surface; 


a  crimped  edge  direct  I  v  between  said  first 
perimeter  surface  and  said  second  perimeter 
surface  for  sealing  said  at  least  one  filling  be- 
tween said  first  bread  layer  and  said  second 
bread  layer; 

wherein  a  crust  portion  of  said  fust  bread 
layer  and  said  second  bread  layer  has  been  re- 
moved. 

2.  The  sealed  crustless  sandwich  of  claim  1, 
w  herein  said  at  least  one  tilling  comprises: 

a  hist  filling; 
a  second  rilling; 
a  third  filling;  and 

wherein  said  second  tilling  is  completely 
surrounded  by  said  first  tilling  and  said  third 
filling  tor  preventing  said  second  rilling  from 
engaging  said  hist  bread  layer  and  said  second 
bread  layer. 

3.  The  sealed  crustless  sandwich  of  claim  2, 
wherein  said  first  filling  and  third  rilling  have 
sealing  characteristics. 

4-  The  sealed  crustless  sandwich  of  claim  ^, 

'.vherein: 

said  fust  tilling  is  juxtaposed  to  said  tirst 
bread  l  iver; 

said  third  filling  is  juxtaposed  to  said  second 
bread  layer;  and 

an  outer  edge  of  said  first  tilling  and  said 
third  filling  are  engaged  to  one  another  to  form 
a  reservoir  tor  retaining  said  second  tilling  in 
between. 

5.  The  scaled  crustless  sandwich  of  chum  4, 
wherein  said  hist  filling  and  said  third  filling 
are  comprised  ol  peanut  butter;  and  said  second 
tilling  is  comprised  of  a  jelly. 

FIELD ( 'I  Fill:  INVENTION 

Many  indi\  iduals  enjoy  sandw  iches  w  ith  meat- 
or  jellylike  fillings  between  two  conventional 
slices  ot  bread.  However,  some  individuals  do 
not  enjoy  the  outer  crust  associated  with  the 
conventional  sln.es  ot  bread  and  therefore  take 
the  time  to  tear  away  the  outer  crust  from  the 
desired  soft  inner  portions  ot  the  bread.  This 
outer  crust  portion  is  then  thrown  away  and 
wasted.  There  is  currently  no  method  or  de- 
vice for  baking  bread  without  having  an  outer 
crust.  Hence,  there  is  a  need  for  a  convenient 
sandwich  that  does  not  have  an  outer  crust 
and  that  is  not  prone  to  waste  ot  the  edible 
outer  crust  portions.  The  present  invention 
provides  a  method  of  making  a  sealed  crustless 
sandwich  that  can  he  stored  tor  extended  peri- 
ods ot  time  without  an  inner  rilling  seeping  in- 
to the  bread  portion. 


4     II  AKI't  K's  MAI  iA/INh  /  APRIL  AVI 


"Nancy  ( /  )esire) . "  by  Pamela  I  Yi'mmins,  was  \/n  >u  n  ftisi  umicr  at  ihe  Silvennine  (  !i<i7d  C  nil/cnVs  in  NVic  (  \nuum ,  (  'omic'i  tii  w 


[Rhymes] 

PUPPY  DOGGS 

From  lyrics  posted  on  The  Playground,  an  online 
rap  competition  hosted  by  the  official  Lil  Bow  Won 
website  (wuw. lilbowwow.com) .  Lil  Bow  Wow  is 
a  thirteen-year-old  rapper  whose  debui  album,  Re- 
ware  of  Dog,  ioldovera  milium  copies  last  year. 

Name  :  Akilah  I  larrison 

Olm )  is  where  i  ,1111  fn  >m 

and  11  ain't  gonna  stop  entill  i'm  done, 

and  1  ruck  the  playground 

like  110  other  can 

when  you  hear  me  rap  1  want  every  one  to  stand, 
look  in  my  eyes,  y'all  know  1  ain't  playing 
thats  why  all  thn  nigh  the  c  ity 
all  1  hear  little  hoys  vi\  ing  is 
a-k-i-l-a-h 

where  my  cats  ,ir,  meow  wit  me  now 

Name:  India  Muss 
Comin  in  like  ,1  rottweiler 


i'm  too  vie  it  his 

smai  k  111  111  yo  iac  e 

t  hewing  huhhili*.  ii >us 

Rollin  an  >und  ti  avn 

ridin  1  m  duhs 

and  1  -1  ill  use  huhhle  hath 

in  the  hath  tuh 

Ruhhaduhduh 

hi  nincin  in  the  clnh 

10  year  old  chicl 

sin  iw  me  s,  ime  k  >ve 

Same:  Lil  Woo)  Wooj 
I  RAP  PROFANITY  FREE. 
AND  MY  GRADES  ARE  ALWAYS  THE 
KEY. 

SO  I  GET  GOOD  GRAPES. 
AND  1  DON'T  1 1  AYE  A  M Ml  ». 
I  TAN  GLEAN  MY  OW  R(  >OM. 
AND  GET  READY  T<  )  MEET  YOl  IR 
DOOM. 

Name:  dec 

I  he  dressin  in  Mac  I . 
.ickm  how  I  ack, 


Coming  In  For 
A  Safe  Landin 

Their  wings  may  span  six  feet.  Bringing 
bald  eagles  grace  and  majesty,  but  also 
danger.  And  that's 
because  the  place  an 
eagle  decides  to  land 


might  be  a  high-voltage  power  line. 
So  people  working  in  Wyoming  built 
special  platforms  on  top  of  power  poles. 


Helping  this  threatened  species  land 


safely.  And  soar  to  new  heights. 


Chevron 


People  Do. 

w  w  w.  peop  led  o.com 


sippin  conyak, 

where  my  real  niggaz  .it, 

dance  i ill  y< m  1  ired, 

dunk  i ill  \( hi  herl, 

husi  .1  nigga  head 

i!  he  talkin  bout  your  girl 

hii  'em  wit  a  hi  ittle, 

hii  him  wit  .1  chair, 

gel  1. 1  unk  nigga, 

gel  dn  mk  nigga 

mess  around,  gel  jumped,  and  get  stump 

1  horus: 

nigga,  what,  what,  nigga,  what,  what,  what, 
nigga,  what,  what,  nigga,  what,  what  (repeat  4) 

Name:  DJ.  Steele  aka  LilD 

Being  a  kid  you  can't  say  what  you  want  to  say 

I >l.i\  what  you  want  to  play 

even  stay  out  night  to  Jay. 

Because  you  gol  responsibilities 

make  Mire  your  room  clean,  take  out  the  trash 

and  di  1  your  work  that  you  got  from  class. 

It  seems  so  hard  heing  a  child, 

making  sure  your  dirty  clothes  is  not  a  pile, 

wanting  your  food  not  hoi  hut  mild. 

I'm  a  kid  so  I  know  there  are  hills, 

hut  we  got  to  relize  we  don't  have  to  pay  hills, 

d< >n'l  have  t<  1  w< irk  111  a  held. 

C  let  sick  and  mommy  gives  you  a  pill. 

I'm  Lil  1 ),  1  5-teen, 

d<  'ti  t  use  shaving  c ream 

hut  got  lucky  like  that  |ack  and  the  hean. 


|c  a  msiderati<  >n] 

EMPTY  CAGES 

From  an  essay  by  Robert  \  Hum  thai  appeared  in 
Sail  I  Ml  last  fall.  Vivian  is  the  author  0)  Cold 
Snap  as  Yearning,  a  collection  0)  his  essays  to  be 
published  this  summer  by  the  I  University  o)  Nebras- 
ka Press. 

i  pay  secret  attention  to  abandoned  shop- 
ping cuts,  those  derelicts  of  renegade  shop- 
ping sprees  taken  from  their  native  stores,  up- 
ended humpty-dumpty-style  over  the  hacks  ol 

fences,  into  hushes,  near  dumpsters  and  rot- 
ting mattresses,  some  ol  them  stuffed  full  ol 
moldy  bread,  broken  belts,  car  batteries,  dia- 
pers. They  will  never  go  thai  way  again, 
where  thoughtful  hands  inspect  ripe  fruit, 
feeling  for  houses;  where  the  impulse  buy  be- 
comes a  heart-thumping  necessity,  the  pause 
and  ponder  of  small  yearnings.  The\  will  nev  - 
er again  tit  neath  into  rows  of  their  collapsi- 
ble brethren,  cages  we  come  to  when  we're 


hungry  or  lonely.  All  of  that  is  over.  Instead, 
outside,  they  become  the  barren  repositories 
of  some  half-forecast  doom,  a  modern  kind  of 
waste  so  subtle  they  are  like  the  brief,  empty 
cages  ot  our  own  hearts,  left  in  lots  to  tell  us 
about  ourselves.  Who  knew  they  would  end 
up  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulch,  tied  to  a  hubcap 
in  the  rain.'  What  midnight  need  or  disrepair 
brought  them  to  the  edge  of  oblivion  and 
then  pushed  them  over  into  the  spontaneous 
junkyard  blooming  like  steely  vines  in  alleys 
and  ditches?  Why  here,  now,  strewn  about 
broken-down  neighborhoods  where  towels  are 
used  for  curtains  and  windows  have  the  va- 
cant, halt-shuttered  look  of  swollen,  black 
eyes'  I've  seen  them  on  my  walks  for  years, 
more  and  more  of  them  roaming  away  from 
stores,  as  it  the  homelessness  of  shopping  carts 
has  become  a  national  epidemic,  a  secret  hurt. 
And  what  it  I  decided  to  make  one  of  these 
carts  my  own,  to  push  it  all  the  way  home  into 
m\  living  room,  my  bedroom,  the  spare  room 
1  call  an  office?  I  can  hear  the  rumble  of  the 
poor  wheels  not  made  tor  concrete  sidewalks 
or  long  hauls,  and  the  looks  of  passersby  who 
might  think,  There  goes  another  one  who 
didn't  quite  make'  it.  I  could  put  so  much  into 
one  of  these  carts,  all  of  my  shoes  and  records, 
a  healthy  dose  of  apples,  and  move  out  across 
the  country,  one  or  two  miles  per  hour,  the 
steady  drone  of  stony  wheels  becoming  a  tine 
white  noise  around  me. 

1  see  them  all  over,  hums  and  homeless 
people,  pushing  these  carts  past  urban  nuns, 
wandering  down  the  streets  with  their  balls  of 
1 1 . 1 1 1  \  twine  and  all  manner  of  cans,  bottles, 
and  tarps.  They  make  these  carts  their  mov- 
ing caravan,  and  if  I  see  their  lips  moving 
silently,  maybe  it's  because  they  are  talking  to 
someone  none  of  us  can  see;  maybe  they  are 
holding  counsel  with  people  who  can't  touch 
them  anymore.  This,  too,  is  a  kind  of  tempta- 
tion. The  gleaming  cage  could  hold  every- 
thing I  would  ever  need,  and  it  would  still  be- 
too  much.  Then  the  carts  become  something 
else,  the'  moving  wonder  of  damaged  lues, 
the  unpretentious  and  quiet  declaration  that 
here  what  you  see  is  what  you  get.  These  are 
not  prettified  ventures  hut  the  one  movement 
or  faith  in  everything  they  will  ever  have, 
and  this  is  something  to  learn  from  and  to 
consider.  No  garages,  no  computers,  no  hair 
gel  or  workout  v  ideos,  no  miracle  of  new 
c  lollies  or  coffeemakers  rhat  measure  each 
ground.  No  comforters,  curling  irons,  prints 
of  Monet,  cucumber  sheers,  tax  records  from 
two  years  ago,  ironing  hoards,  tat  dictionaries. 
Just  caged  necessity  under  the  sky  and  the 
threat  of  letting  it  roll  away  from  you  once 
and  for  all.  ■ 
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"Save  up  to  §0% — and  More!"  Between  you  and  I.  On  accident.  Somewhat  of  a.  [Custom  Kar  Kare  Autowash.  1  Ik-  cause  was  due  1  •  ■  numen 
"Orange  Crush — A  Taste  That's  All  It's  Own . "  "Vigo  rex  Helping  men  conquer  sexual  issues  "  "Equal  numbers  "I  both  men  and  women  ■>[  pose 
ment,"  Feedback.  "As  drinking  water  becomes  more  and  more  in  short  supply  I MAFION  Borne  of  '{M  Innovation."  Point  in  time  I  i  1  e  U , 
point  in  time,  the  individual  in  question  was  observed ,  and  subsequently  apprehe  nded  by  authorities,    Here  foi  you.  there  foi  you  had  to  a  mpiy  it 


Comprised  of.  From  whence.  Qu 


>te  fc 


otatton.  Nauseous  for  nauseated.  Besides  the  point.  lo  mentor,  to  p, 


P 


I  o  ml  i<[ 
As  ol  1  his 


US    factOIS  " 

rhe  .imend - 
me.  "At  this 
th  for  violate 

ie.  Ind  uWd  foi  win/  Puru- 

point  in  the  t  line  frame. 


meters  for  hmiti  and  options  for  choices  and  viable  options  for  options  and  workable  solution  for  solution  In  point  of  fact.  Prior  to  this  tim*1 
Serves  to.  lends  to  be.  Convince  for  persuade.  Append  for  attach,  portion  for  part.  Commence,  cease    Expedite.  Request  for  ask  ^0m^ 

Eventuate  for  happen.  Subsequent  to  this  time  Productive.  Facilitate.  Aid  in  Utilize.  Detrimental  Equates  with  In  regards  ^>C£&AC&&  tf.&Cl  ftWcC 
to.  Tragic,  tragedy.  Groiv  as  transitive.  Keep  for  stay    To  demonstrate  the  power  of  Epson  s  new  Stylus  Color  Inkjet  Pnnl 

erwith  1440  d. p.  1. .  just  listen: "  Could  care  less.  Issues,  core  issues.  Fellow  colleagues.  Goal  orientated.  Resoun  es  Unproductive .  Feelings.  Share  for  speak 
Nurture,  empower,  recover.  Valid  for  true.  Authentic.  Productive,  unproductive.  I  choose  to  view  my  opponent  s  negative  attacks  as  unproductive  to  the  real 
issues  facing  the  citizens  of  this  campaign  .  "  1  ncumbent  upon .  Mandate.  Plurality.  Peranum  Con  pi  net  ive  adverbs  in  general   Instantaneous.  Quality  as  adj   Pn  no 

^  -       t ive.  Proactive  M ission  Statement .  Positive  feedback.  A  positive  role- model.  Compensation.  Validal  ion  As  for  example    I  rue  facts  are 

often  1  mpac  tful  1  -.ill  now  for  your  free  gift! "  I  only  wish .  Not  too  good  of  a.  Pa)  th<  ci  mseqi lences  of  \l  this  junc tun  fhird 
leading  cause  of  death  of  both  American  men  and  women."  To  reference.  To  process.  Process.  The  process  of.  The  healing  process. 

f 


LADY'S  KOO.M 


I  in 


gri 


ig  process.  "Processing  of  feelings  is  a  major  component  of  the  grieving  process,    <  Jommensurant .    7  ill  the  stars  tall  from 


the  sky/ For  you  and  I  Working  together.  Efficacious,  effectual .  Lifestyle.  This  phenomena,  these  criterion.  I  r  regardless.  //  for  whether 
Both  sides  are  working  t ogether  to  achieve  a  workable  consensus .  Functional ,  dysfunctional.  Family  of  origin.  S  O.  To  nest .  Rela- 
tionship, Merge  together.  KEEP  IN  LANE.  Whomever  wants  it .  "My  wife  and  mvselt  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  and  thanks  to  you  for 
being  here  to  support  us  at  this  difficult  time  in  our  lite  "  Eventuate,  Ihversitv.  (Quality  time  Values,  family  values.  To  conference. 
"French  provincial  twin  bed  with  canape  and  box  spring.  $  1  ^O.  "  Take  a  wait  -  and  -  see  at  tit  ude  Cum  N  do  Quik  Mart .  Have  lodge  Self 
confessed.  Precise  estimate. 


Democracy,  English,  and  the 
Wars  over  Usage 

BY  DAVID  FOSTER  WALLACE 


^  ^  "Travel-times  on  the  ex- 
pressways are  reflective  of  its  still  being  bad  out  there,  " 
Budgetel.  EZPAY.  RENT20WN.  MENS'  ROOM.  LADY'S 
ROOM.  Individual  for  person  Whom  for  who,  that  for  who. 
"The  accident  equated  to  a  lot  of  damage.  "  Ipse  dune 
Faiderol.  "Waiting  on'  is  a  dialectical  locution  on 
the  rise  and  splitting  its  meaning."  Staunch  the  flow. 
A.M.  in  the  morning.  Forte  as  forte."  Advisement.  Most 
especially.  Sum  total.  Final  totals.  Complete  dearth. 
"You  can  donate  your  used  car  or  truck  in  any  con- 
dition." "DiBlasi's  work  shows  how  sex  can  bring 
people  together  and  pull  them  apart . "  "(  Jome  in  and 
take  advantage  of  our  knowledgeable  staff."  We  get 
the  job  done,  not  make  excuses.  "  "Chances  of  rain 
are  prevalent. "  National  H  lghway  Traffic  Safety  Ad  - 
ministration  Rule  and  Regulation  Amendment  Task 
Force.  Further  for  farther  The  Fred  Pryor  Seminar 
has  opened  my  eyes  to  better  time  management  tech- 
niques. Also  it  has  given  real  life  situations  and  how  to  deal  with  them  effectively. "  Hands-on ,  can-do.  "Each  of  1  he  vat  ianls  indicated  in  boldface  type  count 
as  an  entry."  Visualization.  "Insert  and  tighten  metric  calibrated  hexscrews  (K)  into  arc  (C)  comprised  of  intersecting  vertical  pieces  (A)  along  transverse  sec- 
tion of  Structure,  (see  Diagram  for  #(3  -.J-inv. )"  ( Creative,  creativity.  To  message,  to  send  a  message,  to  bi  mg  our  message  to  To  reach  out  to  Context  St raightlaced. 
A  factor,  a  decisive  factor.  Myriads  of  decisive  factors    "It  is  a  federal  requirement  to  comply  with  all  safety  regulations  on  this  flight."  In  this  context,  of  this 

context.  On  a   ly  basis.  From  the  standpoint  of.  Context  ualizat  ion.  Within  the  parameters  of  this  context .  Dec  ontextuahzation.  Defamiliarize.  Orientated, 

"The  artist's  employment  of  a  radical  visual  idiom  serves  to  decontextualize  both  conventional  modes  of  representation  and  the  patriarchal  contexts  on  which 
such  traditional  hegemonic  notions  as  representation,  tradition,  and  even  conventional  contextualization  have  come  to  be  seen  as  depending  for  their  privi- 
leged status  as  aestheto-interpretwe  mechanisms."  I  don't  feel  well  and  hope  I  recoup.  "As  parents,  the  responsibility  of  talking  to  your  kids  about  drugs  is  up 
to  you."  Who  would  of  thought?  Last  and  final  call.  As  to.  Achieve.  Achievement,  Competitive.  Challenge,  challenger!,  challenges.  Excellence.  Pursuit  of  a 
standard  of  total  excellence.  An  astute  observance.  Misrepresent  tor  he.  A  longstanding  tradition  of  achievement  in  the  arena  o|  excellence  "All  copier  stores  are 
not  the  same."  Visible  to  the  eye.  Which  for  that.  I  foi  me.  I  hat  which  In  regards  to.  Data  as  singular,  media  as  singulai  .  ^niffiti  as  singular  Remain  tor  stay  On -task. 
Escalate  as  transitive.  Closure.  Community.  "Iran  must  realize  that  it  cannot  flaunt  with  impunity  the  expressed  will  and  law  of  the  world  community."  Com- 
M  _         m unity  support .  Community  based .  Broad  appeal .  Rally  support   Outpou  1  ings  of  support ,  "  Fried  to  lay  the  cause  at  the  feet 

PlQl  tOO  fiOOQ  OT  d,  '  -ongress.  "  Epidemic  proport  ion.\  Proport  lonate  response  .  f  rasil  nl  it  \  I  h  is  .1  riyuish  1  ny  n.tt  i<  ui.il  ordeal  "  H> 1]  >,i  1  1 1  s,i  1  j ,  non- 
partisan .  Widespread  outbreaks.  To  appeal  to.  To  impact .  Author's  Fo reward.  Hew  and  cry.  From  this  aspect  f  lavday  Appro- 
priate, inappropriate.  (  Contingency.  Contingent  upon.  Every  possible  contingency.  Audible  to  the  ear.  As  for  situ  .  Palpably  "The  enormity  of  his  accomplishment." 
Frigid  temperatures.  Loud  volume.  Surrounded  on  all  sides,  my  workable  options  are  at  this  time  f  ew  in  numbei  (  Chaise  lounge,  nucular,  deep  -  seeded,  bed  - 
room  suit,  reek  havoc.  Her  ten-year  rein  atop  the  competition.  The  reason  is  because  she  still  continues  to  hue  to  the  ba$n  fundamentals.  Ouster  I  iterative 
salaries,  expensive  prices.  Forbear  tor  forebear,  forgo  for  forego  Breech  ot  conduct ,  Award  for  meretricious  service  Substantiate,  unsubstantiated,  substanl lal.  Re- 
elected to  another  term.  Fulsome  praise.  Service.  Public  service.  "A  tradition  of  servicing  your  needs."  A  commitment  to  accountability  in  a  lifetime  of  pub- 
lic service.  As  best  as  we  can.  WAVE  ALL  INTEREST  FOR  90  DAYS  "But  1  also  want  to  have— be  the  president  that  protects  the  rights  of,  of  people  to,  to  have  arms. 
And  that— so  you  don't  go  so  tar  that  the  legitimate  rights  on  some  legislation  are.  are,  vou  know,  impinged  on."  "Dr.  Charles  FriesesV  Conflict.  Conflict- 
resolution  .  The  mutual  advantage  ot  both  sides  in  this  widespread  conflict .  "We  will  make  a  determinat  ion  in  terms  of  an  appropriate  response  Fut  uie  plans. 
Don't  go  there'  PLEASE  WAIT  HERE  UNTIL  NEXT  AVAILABLE  CLERK.  I  thought  to  myself.  Fellow  countrymen.  "Youi  efforts  to  recovei  from  the  experience  of 
growing  up  in  an  alcoholic  family  may  be  very  difficult  and  threatening  for  your  family  to  hear  about  and  accept ,  espe<  ially  if  they  are  still  in  the  midst  of  then- 
own  survival.  Misappropriate  for  steal.  Nortorious.  I'll  be  there  momentarily.  At  some  later  point  in  time  I'm  not  adverse  to  that.  " Hello  - oV"  Have  a  good  one . 
Luv  Ya.  :) 
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Dilige  et  uuod  visfac. 
—ST.  AUGUSTINE 

id  yon  know  that  probing  the  seamy 
j$  underbelly  (if  U.S.  lexicography 
f  reveals  ideological  strife  and  contro- 
versy and  mtrigue  atui  nastiness  and 
fervor  on  a  nearly  hanging-chad  scale.'  For 
instance,  did  you  know  that  some  modern  dic- 
tionaries are  notoriously  liberal  and  others  noto- 
riously conservative,  and  that  certain  conserva- 
tive dictionaries  weir  actually  conceived  and 
designed  as  corrective  responses  to  the  "corrup- 
tion" and  "permissiveness"  of  cer- 
tain liberal  dictionaries?  That  the 
oligarchic  device  of  having  a  spe- 
cial "Distinguished  Usage  Panel  ...of  outstand- 
ing professional  speakers  and  writers"  is  an 
attempted  compromise  between  the  forces  of 
egalitarianism  and  traditionalism  in  English,  but 
that  most  linguistic  liberals  dismiss  the  Usage 
Panel  as  mere  sham-populism? 

Did  you  know  that  U.S.  lexicography  even 
had  a  seamy  underbelly.' 

" ''i  be   occasion   tor   this   article  is 
Oxford   University   Press's  semi- 
recent  release  of  Bryan  A.  Garner's 
m       A  Dictionary  oj  Modern  American 
Usage.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Garner's 


dictionary  is  extremely  good,  certainly  the 
most  comprehensive  usage  guide  since  E.  W. 
Gilman's  Webster's  Dictionary  of  English  Usage, 
now  a  decade  out  of  date.1  Its  format,  like  that 
of  Gilman  and  the  handful  of  other  great 
American  usage  guides  of  the  last  century, 
includes  entries  on  individual  words  and 
phrases  and  expostulative  small-cap  M1NI- 
ESSAYS  on  any  issue  broad  enough  to  warrant 
more  general  discussion.  But  the  really  dis- 
tinctive and  ingenious  features  of  A  Dictionary 
of  Modern  American  Usage  involve  issues  of 
rhetoric  and  ideology  and  style,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  why  these  issues  are 
important  and  why  Garner's  management  of 
them  borders  on  genius  without  talking  about 
the  historical  context2  in  which  ADMAU 
appears,  and  this  context  turns  out  to  he  a  ver- 
itable hurricane  of  controversies  involving 
everything  from  technical  linguistics  to  public 
education  to  political  ideology,  and  these  con- 
troversies take  a  certain  amount  of  time  to 
unpack  before  their  relation  to  what  makes 
Gainer's  usage  guide  so  eminently  worth  your 
hard-earned  reference -book  dollar  can  even 
be  established;  and  in  fact  there's  no  way 
even  to  begin  the  whole  harrowing  polymeric 
discussion  without  taking  a  moment  to  estab- 
lish and  define  the  highly  colloquial  term 
SN< )( IT. 

From  one  perspective,  a  certain  irony  attends 
the  publication  of  any  good  new  book  on 
American  usage.  It  is  that  the  people  who  are 
,  going  to  he  interested  in  such  a 
book  are  also  the  people  who  are 
^Ss?  '  least  going  to  need  it,  i.e.,  that 
offering  counsel  on  the  finer  points  of  U.S. 
English  is  Preaching  to  the  Choir.  The  relevant 
Choir  here  comprises  that  small  percentage  of 
American  citizens  who  actually  care  about  the 
current  status  of  double  modals  and  ergative 
verbs.  The  same  sorts  of  people  who  watched 
Story  of  English  on  PBS  (twice)  and  read  W. 
Safire's  column  with  their  half-caff  every 
Sunday.  The  sorts  of  people  who  feel  that  spe- 
cial blend  of  wincing  despair  and  sneering  supe- 
riority when  they  see  EXPRESS  LANE — 10  ITEMS 
OR  LESS  or  hear  dialogue  used  as  a  verb  or  realize 
that  the  founders  of  the  Super  8  motel  chain 
must  surely  have  been  ignorant  of  the  meaning 


'  With  the  advent  of  online  data- 
bases. Garner  has  access  to  far 
more  examples  of  actual  usage 
than  did  Gilman,  and  he  deplovs 
them  to  great  effect.  (FY1,  Ox- 
ford's I9»)6  i\>»  Fon/rr'j  MoJcrn 
£ngli\h  Usage  is  also  extremely 


comprehensive  and  good,  but  its 
emphasis  is  on  British  usage.) 

2  Sorry  about  this  phrase;  I  hate 
this  phrase,  too.  This  happens  to 
be  one  of  those  very  rare  times 
when  "historical  context"  is  the 
phrase  to  use  and  there  is  no 


equivalent  phrase  that  isn't  even 
worse.  (I  actually  tried  "lexico- 
temporal  backdrop"  in  one  of  the 
middle  drafts,  which  I  think 
you'll  agree  is  not  preferable.) 

I NTE  RPO  LATIO  N 
The  above      is  motivated  by 


the  fact  that  this  reviewer  almost 
always  sneers  and/or  winces  when 
he  sees  "historical  context"  de- 
ployed in  a  piece  of  writing  and 
thus  hopes  to  head  off  any  po- 
tential sneers/winces  from  the 
reader  here,  especially  in  an  ar- 
ticle about  felicitous  usage. 
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ot  suppurate.  There  are  lots  oi  epithets  for  peo- 
ple like  this — Grammar  Nazis,  Usage  Nerds, 
Syntax  Snobs,  the  Language  Police.  The  term  I 
was  raised  with  is  SNOOT.3  The  word  might  be 
slightly  self-mocking,  but  those  other  terms  are 
outright  dysphemisms.  A  snk  h  m  can  be  defined  as 
somebody  who  knows  what  dysphemism  means 
and  doesn't  mind  letting  you  know  it. 

I  submit  that  we  SNtX-Ts  are  just  about  the 
last  remaining  kind  of  truly  elitist  nerd.  There 
are,  granted,  plenty  of  nerd-species  in  todays 
America,  and  some  of  these  are  elitist  within 
their  own  nerdy  purview  (e.g.,  the  skinny,  car* 
buncular,  semi-autistic  Computer  Nerd  moves 
instantly  up  on  the  totem  pole  of  status  when 
your  screen  freezes  and  now  you  need  his  help, 
and  the  bland  condescension  with  which  he 
performs  the  two  occult  keystrokes  that 
unfreeze  your  screen  is  both  elitist  and  Mt na- 
tionally valid).  But  the  SNt  kit's  purview  is 
interhuman  social  lite  itself.  Yon  don't,  after  all 
(despite  withering  cultural  pressure),  have  to 
use  a  computer,  but  you  can't  escape  language: 
Language  is  everything  and  everywhere;  its 
what  lets  us  have  anything  to  do  with  one 
another;  it's  what  separates  us  from  the  animals; 
Genesis  11:7-10  and  so  on.  .And  we  SNkxvjs 
know  when  and  bow  to  hyphenate  phrasal 
adjectives  and  to  keep  participles  from  dan- 
gling, and  we  know  that  we  know,  and  we  know 


how  very  few  other  Americans  know  this  stuff 
or  even  care,  and  we  judge  them  accordingly. 

In  ways  that  certain  of  us  are  uncomfortable 
a  hi  mt ,  SNK  x  Y]  s1  attitudes  about  contemporary 
usage  resemble  religious/political  conservatives' 
ait  it i ides  about  c<  >ntemp< »rary  culture: 1  We  com- 
bine a  missionary  :eal  and  a  near-neural  I  nth  in 
our  beliefs1  importance  with  a  curmudgeonly 
hell*in-a*handbaskel  despair  at  the  way  English 
is  routinely  manhandled  and  corrupted  by  sup- 
posedly educated  people.  The  Evil  is  all  around 
us:  boners  and  clunkers  and  solecistic  howlers 
and  bursts  ot  voguish  linguistic  methane  that 
make  any  SNtWTs  cheek  twitch  and  forehead 
darken.  A  fellow  SNK  X  >  r  I  kn<  >w  likes  to  say  that 
listening  to  most  people's  English  feels  like 
watching  somehixly  use  a  Stradivarius  to  pound 
nails.  We"'  are  the  Few,  the  Proud,  the  Appalled 
at  Everyone  Else. 


ssues  »  >l  t  radition  vs.  egalitarianism  in 
U.S.  English  are  at  root  political  issues 
and  can  be  effectively  addressed  only  in 
.JL- what  this  article  hereby  terms  a 
44 1  )emoc  rat  k  Spirit."  A  I  )em<  tcratic  Spirit  is 
one  that  combines  rigor  and  humility,  i.e.,  pas- 
sionate conviction  plus  sedulous  respect  for 


3  SNOOT  (n)  (highly  colloq)  is  this 
reviewer's  nuclear  family's  nii  V 
name  a  clef  for  a  really  extreme 
usage  fanatic,  the  sort  of  person 
whose  idea  of  Sunday  fun  is  to 
look  for  mistakes  in  Saf ire's  col- 
umn's prose  itself.  This  review- 
er's family  is  roughly  70  percent 
SNOOT,  which  term  itself  derives 
from  an  acronym,  with  the  big 
historical  lamily  joke  being  that 
whether  S.N.O.O.T.  stood  for 
" Sprachge f u hi  Necessitates  Our 
Ongoing  Tendance"  or  "Syntax 
Nudniks  of  Our  Time"  depend- 
ed on  whether  or  not  you  were 
one. 

4*  This  is  true  in  my  own  case  at 
any  rate— plus  also  the  "uncom- 
fortable" part.  I  teach  college 
English  part-time—  most  ly  I  it, 
not  Comp.  But  I  am  also  so  patho- 
logically anal  about*  usage  that 
every  semester  the  same  thing 
happens:  The  minute  I  have  read 
my  students*  first  set  of  papers, 
we  immediately  abandon  the  reg- 
ular Lit  syllabus  and  have  a  three- 
week  Emergency  Remedial  Usage 
Unit,  duringwhich  my  demeanor 


is  basically  that  of  somebody  teach- 
ing HIV  prevention  to  intra- 
venous-drug users,  \\hen  it 
emerges  (as  it  does,  even  time) 
that  95  percent  ol  these  intelli- 
gent upscale  c  ollege  students  have 
never  been  taught,  e.g.,  what  a 
clause  is  or  why  a  misplaced  on- 
ly can  make  a  sentence  confus- 
ing, I  .ill  but  pound  m\  brad  on 

the  bl.u  kboard;  I  exhort  them  to 
sue  their  hometown  school  boards. 
I  he  kids  end  up  scared,  both  Ol 
me  and  lor  me. 

^Editor's  Note:  Author  insisted  this 
phrase  replace  "obsessed  with" 
.iiitl  took  umbrage  at  the  sugges- 
tion thai  this  change  clearly  demon- 
strated the  very  quality  he  wished 
to  denigrate- 

5  Please  note  that  the  strategi- 
cally repeated  I  -  I*  pronoun  is 
meant  to  iterate  and  emphasize  that 
this  reviewer  is  very  much  one 
too,  a  SNOOl  ,  plus  to  connote  the 
nuclear  family  mentioned  supra. 
SN(>()  I  it  tide  runs  in  families.  In 
ADMAU's  Preface.  Bryan  Gar- 
ner mentions  both  his  father  and 


grandfather  and  actually  uses  the 
word  genetic,  and  it's  probably 
true:  95  percent  of  the  SNOOTs  I 
know  have  at  least  one  parent  who 
is.  !)\  profession  or  temperament 
or  both,  .1  SNOOI  .  In  my  own  case, 
my  mom  is  a  Comp  teacher  and 
has  written  remedial  usage  books 
and  is  a  SNOOI  of  the  most  rab  id 
and  intra*  table  sort.  At  least  part 
of  the  reason  I  am  a  SNOOI  is  that 
for  years  Mom  brainwashed  us  in 
all  sorts  ol  s nl> tie  ways.  Here's  an 
example,  family  suppers  often 
involved  a  game:  If  one  of  us  chil- 
dren made  a  usage  error,  Mom 
would  pretend  to  have  a  coughing 
fit  that  would  go  on  and  on  un- 
til the  relevant  child  had  identi- 
fied the  relevant  error  and  cor- 
rected it.  It  was  all  very  self-ironic 
and  lighthearted;  but  still,  look- 
ing back,  it  seems  a  bit  excessive 
to  pretend  that  your  child  is  ac- 
tually  denying  you  oxygen  by 
speaking  incorrectly.  But  the 
really  chilling  thing  is  that  I  now 
sometimes  find  myself  playing 
this  same  "game"  with  my  own 
students,  complete  with  pretend 
pcrtussion. 


INTKRP  O  L.ATIO  N 

As  something  I'm  all  but  sure 
Harper's  will  excise,  I'll  also  in- 
sert that  we  even  had  a  lighthearted 
but  retrospectively  chilling  little 
family  song  that  Mom  and  we  lit- 
tle SNt  >« )  I  lets  would  sing  in  the 
car  on  long  trips  while  Dad  silent- 
ly rolled  his  eyes  and  drove  (you 
have  to  remember  the  title  theme 
oi  Underdog  in  order  to  follow  the 
song) 

When  tdtots  in  this  world  appear 
And  fail  to  he  t  oncist  or  clear 
And  solecisms  rend  the  ear 
rht-  t  n  goes  up  both  tar  and  near 

For  Blunder  Dog 
Blunder  Dog 
Blunder  Dog 
Blunder  Dog 

[etc.]' 

(Since  this  11  almost  surely  get 
cut,  I'll  admit  that,  yes,  1,  as  a 
kid ,  was  the  actual  author  of  this 
song.  But  by  this  time  I'd  been 
thoroughly  brainwashed.  And  just 
about  the  whole  car  sang  along.  It 
was  sort  of  our  family's  version 
of  "lOO  Bottles...  Wall") 


R  >LIO 


the  convictions  of  others.  As  any  American 
knows,  this  is  a  very  difficult  spirit  to  cultivate 
and  maintain,  particularly  when  it  comes  to 
issues  you  feel  strongly  about.  Equally  tough  is 
a  D.S.'s  criterion  of  100  percent  intellectual 
integrity — you  have  to  be  willing  to  look  hon- 
estly at  yourself  and  your  motives  for  believing 
what  you  believe,  and  to  do  it  more  or  less 
continually. 

This  kind  of  stuff  is  advanced  U.S.  citizen- 
ship. A  true  Democratic  Spirit  is  up  there  with 
religious  faith  and  emotional  maturity  and  all 
those  other  top-of-the-Maslow-Pyramid-type 
qualities  people  spend  their  whole  lives  work- 
ing on.  A  Democratic  Spirit's  constituent  tigor 
and  humility  and  honesty  are  in  fact  so  hard  to 
maintain  on  certain  issues  that  it's  almost  irre- 
sistibly tempting  to  fall  in  with  some  estab- 
lished dogmatic  camp  and  to  follow  that  camp's 
line  on  the  issue  and  to  let  your  position  hard- 
en within  the  (.amp  and  become  inflexible  and 
^  to  believe  that  any  other  camp 

Goal- Orientate d      is  either  evil  or  insane  and  to 

spend  all  your  time  and  energy 
trying  to  shout  over  them. 

1  submit,  then,  that  it  is  indisputably  easier 
to  he  dogmatic  than  Democratic,  especially 
about  issues  that  are  both  vexed  and  highly 
charged.  1  submit  further  that  the  issues  sur- 
rounding "correctness"  in  contemporary- 
American  usage  are  both  vexed  and  highly 
charged,  and  that  the  fundamental  questions 
they  involve  are  ones  whose  answers  have  to 
he  "worked  out"  instead  of  simply  found. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  ADM  A  U  is  that  its  au- 
thor is  willing  to  acknowledge  that  a  usage  dic- 
tionary is  not  a  bible  or  even  a  textbook  but  rather 
just  the  record  of  one  smart  person's  attempts  to 
work  out  answers  to  certain  very  difficult  questions. 
This  willingness  appears  to  me  to  be  informed  by 
a  Democratic  Spirit.  The  big  question  is  whether 
such  ,i  spiril  c i  impromises  Garner's  ability  t< >  pre- 
sent himself  as  a  genuine  "authority"  on  issues  of 
usage.  Assessing  Garner's  hook,  then,  involves 
trying  to  trace  out  the  very  weird  and  complicat- 
ed relationship  between  Authority  and  Democracy 
in  what  we  as  a  culture  have  decided  is  English. 
That  relationship  is,  as  many  educated  Ameri- 
cans would  say,  still  in  process  at  this  time. 


Dictionary  of  Modern  American  Usage 
has  no  Editorial  Staff  or  Distinguished 
Panel.  It's  conceived,  researched,  and 
-JL  -^.written  ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala  by  Bryan 
Garner.  This  is  an  interesting  guy.  He's  both  a 
lawyer  and  a  lexicographer  (which  seems  a  bit 
like  being  both  a  narcotics  dealer  and  a  DEA 
agent).  His  1987  A  Dictionary  of  Modern  Legal 
Usage  is  already  a  minor  classic;  now,  instead  of 
practicing  law  anymore,  he  goes  around  con- 
ducting writing  seminars  for  J.D.'s  and  doing 
prose-consulting  for  various  judicial  bodies. 
Garner's  also  the  founder  of  something  called 
the  H.  W.  Fowler  Society,6  a  worldwide  group  of 
usage-Trekkies  who  like  to  send  one  another 
linguistic  boners  clipped  from  different  periodi- 
cals. You  get  the  idea.  This  Garner  is  one  seri- 
ous and  very  hard-core  SNOOT. 

The  lucid,  engaging,  and  extremely  sneaky 
Preface  to  ADMAU  serves  to  confirm  Garner's 
SNOOTitude  in  fact  while  undercutting  it  in 
tone.  For  one  rhing,  whereas  the  traditional 
usage  pundit  cultivates  a  sort  of  remote  and 
imperial  persona — the  kind  who  uses  one  or  we 
to  refer  to  himself — Garner  gives  us  an  almost 
Waltonishly  endearing  sketch  of  his  own 
background: 

1  realized  early — at  the  age  of  157 — that  my  pri- 
mary intellectual  interest  was  the  use  of  the 
English  language.  ...  It  became  an  all-consuming 
passion.  ...  1  read  everything  1  could  find  on  the 
subject.  Then,  on  a  wintry  evening  while  visiting 
New  Mexico  at  the  age  of  16,  1  discovered  Eric 
Partridge's  Usage  and  Abusage.  I  was  enthralled. 
Never  had  1  held  a  more  exciting  book.  . . .  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  by  the  time  I  was  18,  1  had  commit- 
ted to  memory  most  of  Fowler,  Partridge,  and  their 
successors. . . . 

Although  this  reviewer  regrets  the  bio- 
sketch's  failure  to  mention  the  rather  significant 
social  costs  of  being  an  adolescent  whose  over- 
riding passion  is  English  usage,8  the  critical  hat 
is  off  to  yet  another  personable  section  of  the 
Preface,  one  that  Garner  entitles  "First 
Principles":  "Before  going  any  further,  1  should 
explain  my  approach.  That's  an  unusual  thing 
for  the  author  of  a  usage  dictionary  to  do — 
unprecedented,  as  far  as  I  know.  But  a  guide  to 


II  Samuel  Johnson  is  the  Shake- 
speare of  English  usage,  think  of 
Henry  Watson  Fowler  as  the 
Eliot  orjoyce.  His  1926  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Modern  English 
Usage  is  the  granddaddv  of  mod- 
ern usage  guides,  and  its  dust- 
dry  wit  and  blushless  imperious- 
ness  have  been  models  lor  every 


subsequent  classic  in  the  field, 
from  Eric  Partridge's  Usage  and 
Abusage  to  Theodore  Bernstein's 
The  Careful  Writer  to  Wilson 
Follett's  Modern  American 
Usage  to  Oilman's  '89  H'eosler's. 

7  (Garner  presc  ribes  spelling  out 
only  numbers  under  ten.  I  was 


taught  that  this  rule  applies  just 
to  Business  Writing  and  that  in  all 
other  modes  you  spell  out  one 
through  nineteen  and  start 
using  cardinals  at  20.*  De  gustibus 
non  est  disputandum.) 

*  Editor's  .Vote.  The  Harper's  style 
manual  prescribes  spelling  out 
all  numbers  up  to  IOO. 


From  personal  experience,  I 
can  assure  you  that  any  kid  like  this 
is  going  to  be  at  best  marginalized 
and  at  worst  savagely  and  repeat- 
edly Wedgied. 


Could  care  less 
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good  writing  is  only  as  good  as  the  principles  on 
which  it's  based.  And  users  should  he  naturally 
interested  in  those  principles.  So,  in  the  inter- 
ests lit  full  disclosure  .  .  ."9 

The  "unprecedented"  and  "full  disc  losure" 
here  are  actually  good-natured  digs  .it  (  iarner's 
Fowlerite  predecessors,  and  a  subtle  nod  to  one 
camp  in  the  wars  that  have  raged  in  both  lexi- 
cography and  education  ever  since  the  notori- 
ously liberal  Webster's  Third  New  International 
Dictionary  came  out  in  1961  and  included  such 
terms  as  heighth  and  irregardless  without 
any  monitory  labels  on  them.  You  can 
think  of  Webster's  Third  as  sort  of  the 
Fort  Sumter  of  the  contemporary  I  sage  Wars. 
These  Wars  are  both  the  context  and  the  target 
of  a  very  subtle  rhetorical  strategy  in  A  Dictio- 
nary oj  Modern  American  (  sage,  and  without 
talking  about  them  it's  impossible  to  explain 
why  Garner's  book  is  both  so  good  and  so  sneaky. 

We  regular  citizens  tend  to  go  to  The  Dic- 
tionary tor  authoritative  guidance.10  Rarely, 
however,  do  we  ask  ourselves  who  dec  ides  what 
gets  in  The  Dictionary  or  what  words  or 
spellings  or  pronunciations  get  deemed  "sub- 
standard" or  "incorrect  ''  Whence  the  authori- 
ty of  dictionary- makers  to  decide  what's  OK" 
and  what  isn't .'  Nobody  elected  them,  alter  all. 
And  simply  appealing  to  precedent  or  tradi- 
tion won't  work,  because  what's  considered  cor- 
rect changes  oxer  time.  In  the  1600s,  tor  in- 
stance, the  second-singulai  pronoun  took  a 
singular  conjugation — "You  is."  Earlier  still,  the 
standard  2-S  pronoun  wasn't  you  but  thou.  I  luge 
numbers  of  now  acceptable  words  like  clever, 
fun,  banter,  and  prestigious  entered  English  as 
what  usage  authorities  considered  errors  or  egre- 
gious slang.  And  not  just  usage  conventions 
but  English  itself  changes  over  time;  it  it  didn't, 
we'd  all  srill  be  talking  like  Chaucer.  Who's  to 
say  which  changes  are  natural  and  which  are 
corruptions'  And  when  Bryan  Carner  or 
E.  Ward  Gilman  do  in  fact  presume  to  say,  w  hy 
should  we  believe  them? 

These  sorts  of  questions  are  not  new,  hut  they 
do  now  have  a  certain  urgency.  America  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  protracted  Crisis  of  Authority  in 
matters  of  language.  In  brief,  the  same  sorts  of  po- 
litical upheavals  that  produced  everything  from 


EZpay 


Kent  Slate  to  Independent  Counsels  have  pro- 
duced an  influential  contra-SNOOl  school  (or 
whom  normative  standards  of  English  grammai 
and  usage  are  functions  <  >t  in  ithing  but  custom  and 
superstition  and  the  ovine  docility  of  a  populace 
that  lets  self-appointed  language  authorities  boss 
them  around.  See  for  example  MIT's  Steven 
Tinker  in  a  famous  New  Republic  article  "Oik  e 
introduced,  a  prescriptive  rule  is  very  bard  to 
eradicate,  no  matter  how  ridiculous.  Inside  the 
writing  establishment,  the  tules  survive  b\  the 
same  dynamic  that  perpetuates  ritual  gen- 
ital mul ilat ions" — or,  at  a  somewhat  low- 
er pitch,  Bill  Bryson  in  Mother  Tongue:  Eng- 
lish and  I  low  li  ( iot  7~/uif  Way: 


Who  sets  down  .ill  those  rules  that  we  all  know 
about  from  childhood — the  idea  that  we  must 
never  end  a  sentence  with  a  preposition  or  begin 
one  with  a  conjunction,  thai  we  must  use  each 
other  for  two  things  and  one  unothci  tor  m<  ire  than 
two  .  '  The  answer,  surprisingly  often,  is  that  n<> 
one  J<  ies,  thai  when  you  look  into  the  ha<.  kgr<  >und 
ot  these  "rules"  there  is  often  little  basis  tor  them. 

In  ADMAU's  Preface,  Garner  himself 
addresses  the  Authority  Question  with  a 
Trumanesque  simplicity  and  candor  thai  simul- 
taneously disguise  the  author's  cunning  and 
exemplify  it: 

As  you  might  already  suspect,  I  don't  sh\  away 
trom  making  judgments.  I  can't  imagine  thai  most 
readers  would  wain  me  to.  Linguists  don't  like  it, 
ol  course,  because  judgmcnl  involves  sub- 
jectivity.12 li  isn't  scientific  Rul  rhetoric  and 
usage,  in  the  view  of  most  professional  writers, 
aren't  scientific  endeavors.  You  don't  wain  dispas- 
sionate descriptions;  you  want  sound  guidance. 
And  thai  requires  judgment. 

Whole  monographs  could  he  w  i  n  ten  just  on  the 
masterful  rhetoric  of  this  passage.  Note  tor  ex- 
ample the  ingenious  equivocation  of  judgmeni  in 
"I  don't  shy  away  trom  making  judgments"  vs. 
"And  that  requires  judgment."  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Garner  is  at  all  tunes  keenly  aware  ot  the  Au- 
thority Crisis  in  modern  usage;  and  his  response 
to  this  crisis  is — in  the  best  Democratic  Spirit  - 
rhetorical. 
So  . . . 


**  What  follow  in  the  Preface  are 
". . .  the  ten  critical  points  that,  af- 
ter years  of  working  on  usage  prob- 
lems, I've  settled  on."  These  points 
are  too  involved  to  treat  sepa- 
rately, but  a  couple  of  them  are 
slippery  in  the  extreme  —  e-g*< 
"IO.  Actual  Usage.  In  the  end, 
the  actual  usage  of  educated 
speakers  and  writers  is  the  over- 


arching criterion  lor  correct- 
ness," of  which  both  "educated" 
and  "actual"  would  require  sev- 
eral pages  of  abstract  clarifica- 
tion and  qualification  to  shore 
up  against  Usage  Wars— related 
attacks,  but  which  Garner  rather 
ingeniously  elects  to  define  and 
defend  via  their  application  in 
his  dictionary  itself. 


1  I  here's  no  better  indication  ol 
1  he  Dictionary's  authority  than 
that  we  use  it  to  settle  wagers.  \l\ 
own  father  is  still  to  this  day  liv- 
ing down  the  outcome  of  a  high- 
stakes  bet  on  the  correct  spelling 
of  meringue,  a  wager  made  on  1 4 
September  I97&- 


11  Editor's  Note:  The  Harper's 
style  manual  prescribes  okay. 

*  This  is  a  clever  half-truth. 
1  tnguists  compose  only  one  part 
ol  the  a  nti  -judgment  camp,  and 
their  objections  to  usage  judg- 
ments involve  way  more  than  just 
"subjectivity. 


FOLIO  4* 


he  mosi  salient  and  timely  feature  of 
Garner's  book  is  that  it's  both  lexi- 
cographical and  rhetorical.  Its  main 
strategy  involves  what  is  known  in 
classical  rhetoric  as  the  Ethical  Appeal.  Here 
(lie  adjective,  derived  from  the  Greek  ethos, 
doesn't  mean  quite  what  we  usually  mean  by 
ethical.    Ru(    there   are   affinities.   What  the 
Ethical  Appeal  amounts  to  is  a  complex  and 
sophisticated  "Trust  me."  It's  the  boldest,  most 
ambitious,  and  also  most  distinctively  Ameri- 
can of  rhetorical  Appeals,  because  it  requires 
the  rhetor  to  convince  us  not  just  of  his  intel 
lectual  acuity  or  technical  competence  but  of 
his  basic  decency  and  fairness  and  sensitivity  to 
the  audience's  own  hopes  and  tears.1'* 

These  are  not  qualities  one  associates  with 
the  traditional  SNOOT  usage-authority,  a  figure 
who  pretty  much   instantiates  snobbishness 
and  bow-tied  anality,  and  one  whose  modern 
image  is  not  improved  by  stuff  like  „_______ 

American     Heritage     Dictionary  Wki^^^ 
Distinguished    Usage     Panelist  MHhMm 
Morris  Bishop's  "The  arrant  sole 
cisms  of  the  ignoramus  are  here  often  omitted 
entirely,  'irregardless'  of  how  he  may  feel  about 
this  neglect"  or  critic  John  Simon's  "The 
English   language  is  being  treated  nowadays 
exactly  as  slave  traders  once  handled  their 
merchandise.  .  .  ."  Compare  those  lines'  autho- 
rial personas  with  Garner's  in,  e.g.,  "English 
usage  is  so  challenging  that  even  experienced 
writers  need  guidance  now  and  then." 

The  thrust  here  is  going  to  be  that  A 
Dictionary  of  Modern  American  Usage  earns 
Garner  pretty  much  all  the  trust  his  Ethical 
Appeal  asks  us  for.  The  book's  "feel-good"  spir- 
it (in  the  very  best  sense  of  "feel-good")  marries 
rigor  and  humility  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
Garner  to  be  extremely  prescriptive  without 
any  appearance  of  evangelism  or  elitist  put- 
down.  This  is  an  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ment. Understanding  why  it's  basically  a  rhetor- 
ical accomplishment,  and  why  this  is  both  his- 
torically significant  and  (in  this  reviewer's  opin- 
ion) politically  redemptive,  requires  a  more 
detailed  look  at  the  Usage  Wars. 


^Jr  ou'd  sure  know  lexicography  had 
^L/     an  underbelly  it  you  read  the  little 
introductory  essays  in  modern  dic- 
JL-     tionaries — pieces    like  Webster's 
DEU's  "A  Brief  History  of  English  Usage"  or 
Webster's  Third's  "Linguistic  Advances  and 
Lexicography'"  or  AHD-3's  "Usage  in  the 
American  Heritage  Dictionary:  The  Place  of 
Criticism."  But  almost  nobody  ever  bothers 
with  these  little  intros,  and  it's  not  just  their 
six-point  type  or  the  fact  that  dictionaries 
tend  to  be  hard  on  the  lap.  It's  that  these 
intros  aren't  actually  written  tor  y>>u  or  me  or 
the  average  citizen  who  goes  to  The  Dic- 
tionary just  to  see  how  to  spell  (for  instance) 
meringue.  They're  written  for  other  lexicogra- 
phers and  critics,  and  in  tact  they're  not  real- 
ly introductory  at  all  but  polemical.  They're 
salvos  in  the  Usage  Wars  that  have  been 
under  way  ever  since  editor  Philip  Gove  first 
sought  to  apply  the  value-neutral  principles 
of  structural  linguistics  to  lexicography  in 
Webster's  Third.  Gove's  famous  response  to 
conservatives  who  howled1*  when  Webster's 
I'hird   endorsed   (  >fV   and  de- 
scribed ain't  as  "used  orally  in 
most  parts  of  the  U.S.  hy  many 
cultivated  speakers   [sic]"  was 
tins:  "A  dictionary  should  have  no  traffic 
with  .  .  .  artificial  notions  of  correctness  or 
superiority.  It  should  be  descriptive  and  not 
prescriptive."  These  terms  stuck  and  turned 
epithetic,  and  linguistic  conservatives  are 
now  formally  known  as  Prescriptivists  and 
linguistic  liberals  as  Descriptivists. 

The  former  are  far  better  known.  When  you 
read  the  columns  of  William  Satire  or  Morton 
Freeman  or  hooks  like  Edwin  Newman's 
Strictly  Speaking  or  John  Simon's  Paradigms 
Lost,  you're  actually  reading  Popular 
Prescriptivism,  a  genre  sideline  of  certain  jour- 
nalists (mostly  older  ones,  the  vast  majority  of 
whom  actually  do  wear  bow  ties)  whose 
bemused  irony  often  masks  a  Colonel  Blimp's 
rage  at  the  way  the  beloved  English  of  their 
youth  is  being  trashed  in  the  decadent  present. 
The  plutocratic  tone  and  styptic  wit  of  Satire 
and  Newman  and  the  best  of  the  Pre- 
scriptivists is  often  modeled  after  the  man- 
darin-Brit personas  of  Eric  Partridge  and  H.  W. 
Fowler,  the  same  Twin  Towers  of  scholarly 


'3  In  this  last  respect,  recall  for 
example  W.  J.  Clinton's  famous 
"I  feel  your  pain,"  which  was  a 
blatant  if  not  particularly  masterful 
Ethical  Appeal. 


*  Really,  howled-,  blistering  re- 
views and  outraged  editorials  from 
across  the  country — from  the  Times 
and  The  PSew  Yorker  and  good 
old  Life,  or  cj.v.  this  from  the 
January  "62  Atlantic:  "We  have 


seen  a  novel  dictionary  formula 
improvised,  in  great  part,  out  of 
snap  judgments  and  tlie  sort  of 
theoretical  improvement  that  in 
practice  impairs;  and  we  have  seen 
the  gates  propped  wide  open  in 
enthusiastic  hospitality  to  mis- 


cellaneous confusions  and  cor- 
ruptions. In  fine,  the  anxiously 
awaited  work  that  was  to  have 
crowned  cisatlantic  linguistic, 
scholarship  with  a  particular  glo- 
ry turns  out  to  be  a  scandal  and 
a  disaster." 
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Prescript iv ism  whom  Garner  talks  about  rever- 
ing as  a  kid. '5 

Descriptivists,  on  the  other  hand,  don't  have 
weekly  columns  in  the  Times.  These  guys  tend  to 
be  hard-core  academics,  mostly  linguists  or  Comp 
theorists.  Loosely  organized  under  the  banner  of 
structural  (or  "descriptive")  linguistics,  they  are 
doctrinaire  positivists  who  have  their  intellec- 
tual roots  in  the  work  of  Auguste  Comte  and 
Ferdinand  de  Saussure  and  their  ideological  roots 
firmly  in  the  U.S.  sixties.  The  brief  explicit  men- 
tion Garner's  Preface  gives  this  crew — 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  though,  usage  dictio- 
naries not  hijacked  hy  the  descriptive  linguists,1"  who 
observe  language  scientifically.  For  the  pure  de- 
scnptivist,  it's  impermissible  to  say  that  one  form  of 
language  is  any  better  than  .mother:  as  long  as  a 
native  speaker  says  it,  it's  OK — and  anyone  who 
takes  a  contrary  stand  is  a  dunderhead. . . .  Essentially, 
descriptivists  and  prescriptivists  are  approaching 
different  problems.  Descriptivists  want  to  record 
language  as  it's  actually  used,  and  they  perform  a  use- 
ful function — though  their  audience  is  generally 
limited  to  those  willing  to  pore  through  vast  tonu  s 
of  dry-as-dust  research. 

— is  disingenuous  in  the  extreme,  especially 
the  "approaching  different  problems"  part,  be- 
cause it  vastly  underplays  the  Descriptivists'  in- 
fluence on  U.S.  culture.  For  one  thing,  Descrip- 
tivism  so  quickly  and  thoroughly  took  over 
English  education  in  this  country  that  just  about 
everybody  who  started  junior  high  after  c.  1970 
has  been  taught  to  write  Descriptively — via 
"freewriting,"  "brainstorming,"  "journaling,"  a 
view  of  writing  as  self-exploratory  and  -expressive 
rather  than  as  communicative,  an  abandonment 
of  systematic  grammar,  usage,  semantics,  rhetoric, 
etymology.  For  another  thing,  the  very  language 
in  which  today's  socialist,  feminist,  minority,  gay, 
and  environmentalist  movements  frame  their 
sides  of  political  debates  is  informed  by  the  De- 
scriptivist  belief  that  traditional  English  is  con- 
ceived and  perpetuated  by  Privileged  WASP 
Males1?  and  is  thus  inherently  capitalist,  sexist, 
racist,  xenophobic,  homophobic,  elitist:  unfair. 
Think  Ebonics.  Think  of  the  involved  contortions 


people  undergo  to  avoid  fie  as  a  generic  pronoun, 
or  of  the  tense  deliberate  w  ay  white  males  n<  iw  ad- 
just their  vocabularies  around  non-w.m.'s.  Think 
of  today's  endless  battles  over  |ust  the  names  ot 
things — "Affirmative  Action"  vs.  "Reverse  Dis- 
crimination," "Pro-Life"  vs.  "Pro-Choice,"  "Un- 
dercount"  vs.  "Vote  Fraud,"  etc. 

The  Descriptivist  revolution  takes  a  little  rune 
to  unpack,  but  it's  worth  it.  The  structural  lin- 
guists' rejection  ot  conventional  usage  rules  de- 
pends on  two  main  arguments.  The  firsi  is  acad- 
emic and  methodological.  In  this  age  ot 
technology,  Descriptivists  contend,  it's  the  Sci- 
entific Method — clinically  objective,  value- 
neutral,  based  on  direct  observation  and  demon- 
strable hypothesis — that  should  determine  both 
the  content  ot  dictionaries  and  the  standards  ol 
"correct"  English.  Because  language  is  constant- 
ly evolving,  such  standards  will  always  be  fluid. 
Gove's  now  classic  introduction  to  Webster's  Third 
outlines  this  type  ot  Descriptivism's  five  basic 
edicts:  "1 — Language  changes  constantly; 
2— Change  is  normal;  3 — Spoken  language  is 
the  language;  4 — Correctness  rests  upon  usage; 
5 — All  usage  is  relative." 

These  principles  look  prima  facie  OK — com- 
monsensical  and  couched  in  the  bland  simple 
s.-v.-o.  prose  of  dispassionate  Science — but  in 
tact  they're  vague  and  muddled  and  it  takes  about 
three  seconds  to  think  ot  reasonable  replies  to 
each  one  of  them,  viz.: 

1 —  OK,  but  how  much  and  how 
fast? 

2 —  Same  thing.  Is  Heraclitean 
flux  as  normal  or  desirable  as  grad- 
ual change.'  Do  some  changes  actually  serve  the 
language's  overall  pi:za::  better  than  others' 
And  how  many  people  have  to  deviate  from 
how  many  conventions  before  we  say  the  lan- 
guage has  actually  changed'  Fifty  percent.'  Ten 
percent .' 

3 —  This  is  an  old  claim,  at  least  as  old  as  Pla- 
to's Phaedrus.  And  it's  specious.  It  Derrida  and 
the  infamous  Deconstmctionists  have  done  noth- 
ing else,  they've  debunked  the  idea  that  speech  is 
language's  primary  instantiation.'8  Plus  consider 


"5  Note  for  example  the  mordant 
pith  (and  royal  we)  of  this  random 
snippet  from  Partridge's  Usage 
and  Abusage-. 

anxious  of.  'I  am  not  hope- 
less of  our  future.  But  I  am 
profoundly  anxious  of  it',  Bev- 
erley Nichols,  News  of  Eng- 
land, 1938:  which  made  us 
profoundly  anxious  for  (or. 
about)— not  of—Mr  Nichols's 
literary  future. 


Or  see  the  near-Himalayan  con- 
descension of  Fowler,  here  on 
some  other  people's  use  of  words 
to  mean  things  the  words  don't 
really  mean: 

slipshod  extension  ...  is  es- 
pecially likely  to  occur  when 
some  accident  gives  currency 
among  the  uneducated  to  words 
of  learned  origin,  &  the  more 
if  they  are  isolated  or  have  few 
relatives  in  the  vernacu- 
lar. . . .  The  original  meaning 


of  feasible  is  simply  doable  (L 
facere  do);  but  to  the  unlearned 
it  is  a  mere  token,  of  which  he 
has  to  infer  the  value  from  the 
contexts  in  which  he  hears  it 
used,  because  such  relatives 
as  it  has  in  English — feat,  fea- 
ture, faction,  &c— either  fail 
to  show  the  obvious  family  like- 
ness to  which  he  is  accustomed 
among  families  of  indigenous 
words,  or  are  (like  malfea- 
sance) outside  his  range. 
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Utter  bushwa:  As  ADMAlr s 


body  makes  clear,  Garner  knows 
exactly  when  the  Descriptivists 
started  influencing  language 
guides. 

'  (which  in  fact  is  true) 

18  (Q.v.  "The  Pharmakon"  in 
Derrida's  La  dissemination — but 
you'd  probably  be  better  off  just 
trusting  me. ) 
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"French  provincial 
twin  bed  with  canape 
and  box  spring,  $150." 


the  weird  arrogance  of  Gove's  (3)  w/r/t  correctness. 
Only  the  most  mullahlike  Prescriptivists  care  w  ry 
much  about  spoken  English;  most  Prescriptive 
usage  guides  concern  Standard  Written  English."' 
4 — Fine,  but  whose  usage?  Gove's  (4)  begs 
the  whole  question.  What  he  wants  to  imply 
here,  I  think,  is  a  reversal  of  the  traditional 
entailment-relation  between  abstract  rules  and 
concrete  usage:  Instead  of  usage  ideally  corre- 
sponding to  a  rigid  set  oi  regulations,  the  regu- 
lations ought  to  correspond  to  the  way  real  peo- 
ple are  actually  using  the  language.  Again,  fine, 
but  which  people?  Urban  Latinos?  Boston 
Brahmins?  Rural  Midwesterners?  Appalachian 
Neogaelics? 

5 — Huh?  If  this  means  what 
it  seems  to  mean,  then  it  ends 
up  biting  Gove's  whole  argu- 
ment in  the  ass.  (5)  appears  to 
imply  that  the  correct  answer  to 
the  above  "which  people?"  is:  "All  of  them!" 
And  it's  easy  to  show  why  this  will  not  stand  up 
as  a  lexicographical  principle.  The  most  obvi- 
ous problem  with  it  is  that  not  everything  can 
go  in  The  Dictionary.  Why  not?  Because  you 
can't  observe  every  last  bit  of  every  last  native 
speaker's  "language  behavior,"  and  even  if  you 
could,  the  resultant  dictionary  would  weigh 
4  million  pounds  and  have  to  be  updated 
hourly.20  The  fact  is  that  any  lexicographer  is 
going  to  have  to  make  choices  about  what  gets 
in  and  what  doesn't.  And  these  choices  are 
based  on  .  .  .  what?  And  now  we're  right  back 
where  we  started. 

It  is  true  that,  as  a  SNOOl ,  I  am  probably  neu- 
rologically  predisposed  to  look  for  flaws  in  Gove 
et  al.'s  methodological  argument.  But  these 
flaws  seem  awfully  easy  to  find.  Probably  the 
biggest  one  is  that  the  Descriptivists'  "scientific 
lexicography" — under  which,  keep  in  mind,  the 
ideal  English  dictionary  is  basically  number- 
crunching;  you  somehow  observe  every  linguis- 
tic act  by  every  native/naturalized  speaker  of 
English  and  put  the  sum  of  all  these  acts 
between  two  covers  and  call  it  The  Dic- 
tionary— involves  an  incredibly  simplistic  and 
outdated  understanding  of  what  scientific  means. 
It  requires  a  naive  belief  in  scientific  objectivi- 


ty, for  one  thing.  Even  in  the  physical  sciences, 
everything  from  quantum  mechanics  to 
Information  Theory  has  shown  that  an  act  of 
observation  is  itself  part  of  the  phenomenon 
observed  and  is  analytically  inseparable  from  it. 

If  you  remember  your  old  college  English  class- 
es, there's  an  analogy  here  that  points  up  the 
trouble  scholars  get  into  when  they  confuse  ob- 
servation with  interpretation.  Recall  the  New 
Critics.21  They  believed  that  literary  criticism 
was  best  conceived  as  a  "scientific"  endeavor: 
The  critic  was  a  neutral,  careful,  unbiased,  high- 
ly trained  observer  whose  job  was  to  find  and  ob- 
jectively describe  meanings  that  were  right 
there — literally  inside — pieces  of  literature. 
Whether  you  know  what  happened  to  the  New 
Criticism's  reputation  depends  on  whether  you 
took  college  English  after  c.  1975;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  its  star  has  dimmed.  The  New  Critics  had 
the  same  basic  problem  as  Gove's  Methodologi- 
cal Descriptivists:  They  believed  that  scientific 
meant  the  same  thing  as  neutral  or  unbiased.  And 
that  linguistic  meanings  could  exist  "objective- 
ly," separate  from  any  interpretive  act. 

The  point  of  the  analogy  is  that  claims  to  ob- 
jectivity in  language  study  are  now  the  stuff  of 
jokes  and  shudders.  The  epistemological  assump- 
tions that  underlie  Methodological  Descriptivism 
have  been  thoroughly  debunked  and  displaced — 
in  Lit  by  the  rise  of  post-structuralism,  Reader-Re- 
sponse Criticism,  and  Jaussian  Reception  Theo- 
ry; in  linguistics  by  the  rise  of  Pragmatics — and  it's 
now  pretty  much  universally  accepted  that  (a) 
meaning  is  inseparable  from  some  act  of  inter- 
pretation and  (b)  an  act  of  interpretation  is  always 
somewhat  biased,  i.e.,  infonned  by  the  interpreter's 
particular  ideology.  And  the  consequence  of  (a) 
and  (b)  is  that  there's  no  way  around  it — decisions 
about  what  to  put  in  The  Dictionary  and  what  to 
exclude  are  going  to  be  based  on  a  lexicographer's 
ideology.  And  every  lexicographer's  got  one.  To 
presume  that  dictionary-making  can  somehow 
avoid  or  transcend  ideology  is  simply  to  subscribe 
to  a  particular  ideology,  one  that  might  aptly  be 
called  Unbelievably  Naive  Positivism. 

There's  an  even  more  important  way  Descrip- 
tivists are  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  Scientific 
Method  is  appropriate  to  the  study  of  language: 


'9  Standard  Written  English  (SWE) 
is  also  sometimes  called  Stan- 
dard English  (SE)  or  Educated 
English,  but  the  inditement- 
emphasis  is  the  same. 

SEMI  -  I  NTERPOLATION 

Plus  note  that  Garner's  Pref- 
ace explicitly  names  ADMAIT s 


intended  audience  as  "writers 
and  editors."  And  even  ads  for 
the  dictionary  in  such  organs  as 
The  Sew  York  Review  of  Books 
are  built  around  the  slogan  "If  you 
like  to  WRITE  .  .  Refer  to  um.  "* 

•(Y r.  SNOOT  rev.  cannot  help  ob- 
serving, w/r/t  these  ads,  that  the 
opening  r  in  Refer  here  should  not 


be  capitalized  after  a  dependent 
clause  +  ellipses—  Quandoque 
bonus  dormitat  Homerus.) 

20  True,  some  sort  of  IOO  percent 
compendious  real-time  Mega- 
dictionary  might  be  possible  on- 
line, though  it'd  talce  a  small  army 
of  lexical  webmasters  and  a  much 
larger  armv  of  in  situ  actual-use 


reporters  and  surveillance  techs; 
plus  it'd  be  GNP-level  expensive. 

21  Sew  Criticism  refers  to  T.  S. 
Eliot  and  I.  A.  Richards  and 
F.  R.  Leavis  and  Cleanth  Brooks 
and  Wimsatt  &  Beardsley  and  the 
whole  "close  reading"  school  that 
dominated  literary  criticism  from 
WWI  well  into  the  seventies. 
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Even  if,  as  a  thought  experiment,  we  assume  a 
kind  of  nineteenth-century  scientific  realism — in 
which,  even  though  some  scientists'  interpreta- 
tions of  natural  phenomena  might  He  biased,22  the 
natural  phenomena  themselves  can  be  supposed 
to  exist  wholly  independent  of  either  observation 
or  interpretation — no  such  realist  supposition 
can  be  made  about  "language  behavior,"  because 
this  behavior  is  both  human  and  fundamentally 
normative.  To  understand  this,  you  have  only  to 
accept  the  proposition  that  language  is  by  its  very 
nature  public — i.e.,  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  Private  Language23 — and  then  to  ob- 
serve the  way  Methodological  Descriptivists  seem 
either  ignorant  of  this  fact  or  oblivious  to  its  con- 
sequences, as  in  for  example  one  Charles  Fries's 
introduction  to  an  epigone  of  Webster's  Third 
called  The  American  College  Dictionary. 

A  dictionary  can  be  an  "authority"  only  in  the  sense 
in  which  a  hook  of  chemistry  or  of  physics  or  of 
botany  can  be  an  "authority" — by  the  accuracy  and 
the  completeness  of  its  record  of  the  observed  tacts 
of  the  held  examined,  in  accord  with  the  latest  prin- 
ciples and  techniques  of  the  particular  science. 

This  is  so  stupid  it  practically  drools.  An  "au- 
thoritative" physics  text  presents  the-  results  of 
physicists'  observations  and  physicists'  theories 
about  those  observations.  If  a  physics  textbook  op- 
erated on  Descriptivist  principles,  the  fact  that 
some  Americans  believe  that  electricity  flows 


better  downhill  (based  on  the  observed  fact  that 
power  lines  tend  to  run  high  above  the  homes 
they  serve)  would  require  the  Electricity  blows 
Better  Downhill  Theory  to  be  included  as  a 
"valid"  theory  in  the  textbook — just  as,  for  Mr. 
Fries,  if  some  Americans  use  infer  for  imply,  the 
use  becomes  an  ipso  facto  "valid"  part  of  the  lan- 
guage. Structural  linguists  like  Gove  and  Fries 
are  not,  finally,  scientists  hut  census-takers  who 
happen  to  misconstrue  the  importance  of  "ob- 
served tacts."  It  isn't  scientific  phenomena  they're 
tabulating  but  rather  a  set  of  human  behaviors, 
and  a  lot  of  human  behaviors  are — to  be  blunt — 
moronic.  Try,  tor  instance,  to  imagine  an  "au- 
thoritative" ethics  textbook  whose  principles 
were  based  on  what  mosr  people  actually  do. 

Norm-wise,  let's  keep  in  mind  that  language 
didn't  come  into  being  because  our  hairy  ances- 
tors were  sitting  around  the  veldt  with  nothing 
better  to  do.  Language  was  invented  to  serve  cer- 
tain specific  purposes:24  "That  mushroom  is  poi- 
sonous"; "Knock  these  two  rocks  together  and 
you  can  start  a  tire";  "This  shelter  is  mine!"  And 
so  on.  Clearly,  as  linguistic  communities  evolve 
over  time,  they  discover  that  some  ways  of  using 
language  are  "better"  than  others — meaning  bet- 
ter  with  respect  to  the  community's  purposes.  II 
we  assume  that  one  such  purpose  might  he  com- 
municating which  kinds  ot  food  are  safe  to  eat, 
then  you  can  see  how,  tor  example,  a  misplaced 
modifier  might  violate  an  important  norm: 


C 


22  ("evidence  of  cancer  link 
refuted  by  tobacco  institute 
researchers") 

23  This  proposition  is  in  fact 
true,  as  is  interpolatively  demon- 
strated below,  and  alt-hough  the 
demonstration  is  extremely  per- 
suasive it  is  also,  as  you  can  see 
from  the  size  of  this  FN,  lengthy 
and  involved  and  rather,  umm, 
dense,  so  that  again  you'd  prob- 
ably be  better  off  simply  grant- 
ing the  truth  of  the  proposition 
and  forging  on  with  the  main  text. 

INTERPOLATIVE 
DEMONSTRATION  OF 
THE  FACT  THAT  THERE 
IS  NO  SUCH  THING  AS 
A  PRIVATE  LANGUAGE 
It's  sometimes  tempting  to 
imagine  that  there  can  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  Private  Language.  Many 
of  us  are  prone  to  lay-philoso- 
phizing about  the  weird  privacy 
of  our  own  mental  states,  for  ex- 
ample, and  from  the  fact  that 
when  my  knee  hurts  only  I  can 
feel  it,  it's  tempting  to  conclude 
that  for  me  the  word  pain  has  a  very 


subjective  internal  meaning  that 
only  I  can  truly  understand.  This 
line  of  thinking  is  sort  of  like  the 
adolescent  pot-smoker's  terror 
that  his  own  inner  experience  is 
both  private  and  unverifiable,  a 
syndrome  that  is  technically  known 
as  Cannabic  Solipsism.  Eating 
Chips  Ahoy!  and  staring  very  in- 
tently at  the  television's  network 
PGA  event,  for  instance,  the  ado- 
lescent pot-smoker  is  struck  by 
the  ghastly  possibility  that,  e.g. .  what 
he  sees  as  the  color  green  and  what 
other  people  call  "the  color  green" 
may  in  fact  not  be  the  same  col- 
or experiences  at  all:  The  fact  that 
both  he  and  someone  else  call 
Pebble  Beach's  fairways  green  and 
a  stoplight's  GO  signal  green  ap- 
pears to  guarantee  only  that  there 
is  a  similar  consistency  in  their 
color  experience  of  fairways  and 
GO  lights,  not  that  the  actual  sub- 
jective quality  of  those  color  ex- 
periences is  the  same ;  it  could  be 
that  what  the  ad.  pot-smoker  ex- 
periences as  green  everyone  else 
actually  experiences  as  blue,  and 
what  we  "mean"  by  the  word  blue 
is  what  he  "means"  by  green,  etc.. 


etc.,  until  the  whole  line  of  think- 
ing gets  so  vexed  and  exhausting 
that  the  a.p.-s.  ends  up  slumped 
crumb-strewn  and  paralyzed  in 
his  chair. 

The  point  here  is  that  the  idea 
of  a  Private  Language,  like  Pri- 
vate Colors  and  most  of  the  oth- 
er solipsistic  conceits  with  which 
this  particular  reviewer  has  at  var- 
ious times  been  afflicted,  is  both 
deluded  and  demonstrably  false. 

In  the  case  of  Private  Lan- 
guage, the  delusion  is  usually 
based  on  the  belief  that  a  word 
such  as  pain  has  the  meaning  it 
does  because  it  is  somehow  "con- 
nected" to  a  feeling  in  my  knee. 
But  as  Mr.  L.  Wittgenstein's  Philo- 
sophical Investigations  proved  in 
the  I95°s-  words  actually  have  the 
meanings  they  do  because  of  cer- 
tain rules  and  verification  tests 
that  are  imposed  on  us  from  out- 
side our  own  subjectivities,  viz. ,  by 
the  community  in  which  we  have 
to  get  along  and  communicate 
with  other  people.  Wittgenstein's 
argument,  which  is  admittedly 
very  complex  and  gnomic  and 
opaque,  basically  centers  on  the 


fact  that  a  word  like  pain  means 
what  it  does  for  me  because  of  the 
way  the  community  I'm  part  of 
has  ta<  itly  agreed  to  use  pain. 

I  f  you're  thinking  that  all  this 
seems  not  only  abstract  but  also  pret- 
ty irrelevant  to  the  Usage  Wars  or 
to  anything  you  have  any  real  in- 
terest in  at  all,  you  are  very  much 
mistaken.  H  words'  meanings  de- 
pend on  transpersonal  rules  and 
these  rules  on  community  con- 
sensus, language  is  not  only  con- 
ceptually non-Private  but  also  ir- 
reducibly  public,  political,  and 
ideological.  This  means  that  ques- 
tions about  our  national  consen- 
sus on  grammar  and  usage  are  ac- 
tually bound  up  with  every  last 
social  issue  that  millennial  Amer- 
ica's about — class,  race,  gender, 
morality,  tolerance,  pluralism, 
cohesion,  equality,  fairness,  mon- 
ey: You  name  it. 

2'r  Norms,  after  all,  are  just  prac- 
tices people  have  agreed  on  as  op- 
timal ways  of  doing  things  for  cer- 
tain purposes.  They're  not  laws, 
but  they're  not  laissez-faire,  ei- 
ther. 
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"People  who  eat  that  kind  of  mushroom  often 
get  sick"  contuses  the  recipient  about  whether 
he'll  get  sick  only  it  he  eats  the  mushroom  fre- 
quently or  whether  lie  stands  a  good  chance  of 
getting  sick  the  very  first  time  he  eats  it.  In  oth- 
er words,  the  c<  immunity  has  a  vested  practical  in- 
terest in  excluding  this  kind  of  misplaced  modi- 
fier from  acceptable  usage;  and  even  it  a  certain 
percentage  ol  tribesmen  screw  up  and  use  them, 
this  still  doesn't  make  m.m.'s  a  good  idea. 

Maybe  now  the  analogy  between  usage  and 
ethics  is  clearer.  Just  because  people 
sometimes  lie,  cheat  on  then  taxes,  or 
scream  at  their  kids,  this  doesn't  mean 
that  they  think  those  things  are  "good." 
The  whole  point  ol  nouns  is  to  help  us 
evaluate  our  actions  (including  utter- 
ances) according  to  w  hat  we  as  a  com- 
munity have  decided  our  real  interests 
and  purposes  are.  Granted,  ibis  analysis 
is  oversimplified;  in  practice  it's  incred- 
ibly hard  to  arrive  at  n<  n  ins  and  to  keep 
them  .it  least  minimally  tan  or  sometimes  ev  en  to 
agree  on  what  they  are  (q.v.  today's  Culture  Wars). 
But  the  Descriptivists'  assumption  rhar  all  usage 
norms  are  arbitrary  and  dispensable  leads  to — 
well,  have  a  mushroom. 

The  connotations  of  arbitrary  here  are  tricky, 
though,  and  this  sort  ot  segues  into  the  second  ar- 
gument Descriptivists  make.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  specific  linguistic  conventions  are  arbi- 
trary. For  instance,  there's  no  particular  meta- 
physical reason  why  our  word  tor  a  four-legged 
mammal  that  gives  milk  and  ,noes  Moo  is  cow  and 
n<  >( ,  say,  prtlmpf.  The  uptown  phrase  tor  this  is  "the 
arbitrariness  ot  the  linguistic  siyn,"  and  it's  used, 
along  with  certain  principles  ot  cognitive  science 
and  generative  grammar,  in  a  more  philos<  >phically 
sophisticated  version  ot  Descriptivism  that  holds 
the  conventions  ot  SWE  to  be  more  like  the 
niceties  ot  fashion  than  like  actual  norms.  This 
"Philosophical  Descriptivism"  doesn't  care  much 
about  dictionaries  or  method;  its  target  is  the 
standard  sNooi  claim  supra — that  prescriptive 
rules  have  their  ultimate  justification  in  the  com- 
munity's need  to  make  its  language  meaningful. 

The  argument  goes  like  this.  An  English  sen- 
tence's being  meaningful  is  not  the  same  as  its  be- 
ing  grammatical.  That  is,  such  clearly  ill-formed 
constructions  as  "Did  you  seen  the  car  keys  ot 
me?"  or  "The  show  was  looked  by  many  people" 
are  nevertheless  comprehensible;  rhe  sentences  do, 
more  or  less,  communicate  the  information  they're 
trying  to  get  across.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 


nobody  who  isn't  damaged  in  some  profound  Oliv- 
er Saeksish  way  actually  ever  makes  these  sorts  of 
very  deep  syntactic  errors'-^  and  you  get  the  basic 
proposition  of  Noam  Chomsky's  generative  lin- 
guistics, which  is  that  there  exists  a  Universal 
Grammar  beneath  and  common  to  all  languages, 
plus  that  there  is  probably  an  actual  part  ot  the  hu- 
man brain  that's  imprinted  with  this  Universal 
Grammar  the  same  way  birds'  brains  are  imprint- 
ed with  Fly  South  and  dot^s'  with  Sniff  Genitals. 
There's  all  kinds  of  compelling  evidence  and  sup- 
port tor  these  leleas,  not  least  ot  which  are 
the  advances  that  linguists  and  cogni- 
tive scientists  and  A.l.  researchers  have 
been  able  to  make  with  them,  and  the 
theories  have  a  lot  of  credibility,  and  they 
are  adduced  by  the  Philosophical  De- 
scriptivists to  show  that  since  the  really 
important  rules  of  language  are  at  birth  al- 
ready hardwired  into  people's  neocortex, 
SWE  prescriptions  against  dangling  par- 
ticiples or  mixed  metaphors  are  basical- 
ly the  linguistic  equivalent  of  whalebone  corsets 
and  short  forks  for  salad.  As  Descriptivist  Steven 
Pinker  puts  it,  "When  a  scientist  considers  all  the 
high-tech  mental  machinery  needed  to  order 
words  inti '  everyday  sentences,  prescriptive  rules 
are,  at  best,  inconsequential  decorations." 

This  argument  is  not  the  barrel  ol  drugged 
trout  that  Methodological  Descriptivism  was,  but 
it's  still  vulnerable  to  some  objections.  The  first 
one  is  easy.  Even  it  it's  true  that  we're  all  wired 
with  a  Universal  Grammar,  it  simply  doesn't  fol- 
low that  all  prescriptive  rules  are  superfluous. 
Some  of  these  rules  really  do  seem  to  serve  clar- 
ity and  precision.  The  injunction  against  two- 
way  adv  erbs  ("People  w  ho  eat  this  often  yet  sick") 
is  an  obvious  example,  as  are  rules  about  other 
kinds  ol  misplaced  modifiers  ("There  are  many 
reasons  why  lawyers  lie,  some  better  than  others") 
and  about  relative  pronouns'  proximity  to  the 
m  iuns  they  modify  ("She's  the  mother  ot  an  in- 
fant daughter  who  works  twelve  hours  a  day"). 

Granted,  the  Philosophical  Descriptivist  can 
question  just  how  absolutely  necessary  these  rules 
are — it's  quite  likely  that  a  recipient  of  clauses  like 
the  above  could  figure  out  what  the  sentences 
mean  from  rhe  sentences  on  either  side  or  from 
the  "ov  erall  context"  or  whatever.  A  listener  can 
usually  figure  out  what  I  really  mean  when  I  mis- 
use infer  for  imply  or  say  indicate  for  say,  too.  But 
many  of  these  solecisms  require  at  least  a  couple 
extra  nanoseconds  of  cognitive  effort,  a  kind  of 
rapid  sift-and-discard  process,  before  the  recipi- 


(1994),  Steven  Pinker  puts  it  this       Apples  the  eat  t 


hild       majority  of  the  millions  of  tril- 
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girl,  has  to  be  told  not  to  say       meet  John  and?  or  the  vast,  vast       combinations  of  words. ' 
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ent  gets  it.  Extra  work.  It's  debatable  just  how 
much  extra  work,  hut  it  seems  indisputable  thai 
we  put  some  extra  neural  burden  on  the  recipient 
when  we  fail  to  follow  certain  conventions.  W/r/t 
confusing  clauses  like  the  above,  it  simply  seems 
more  "considerate"  to  follow  the  rules  ol  correct 
SWE  . . .  just  as  it's  mi  ire  "c<  msiderate"  to  de-sl<  >h 
your  home  before  entertaining  guests  or  to  brush 
your  teeth  before  picking  up  a  date.  Not  just 
more  considerate  but  more  respectful  somehow — 
both  of  your  listener  and  of  w  hat  you're  trying  to 
get  across.  As  we  sometimes  also  say  about  ele- 
ments of  fashion  and  etiquette,  the  way  you  use 
English  "Makes  a  Statement"  or  "Sends  a  Mes- 
sage"— even  though  these  Statements/Messages 
often  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  infor- 
mation you're  trying  to  transmit. 

We've  now  sort  of  bled  into  a  more  serious  re- 
joinder to  Philosophical  Descriptivism:  From  the 
fact  that  linguistic  communication  is  not  striet- 
ly  dependent  on  usage  and  grammar  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  traditional  rules  of 
usage  and  grammar  are  nothing  but  "inconse- 
i  [uential  den  >rati<  >ns."  Am  ither  way  ft >  state  the 
objection  is  that  just  because  something  is  "dec- 
orative" does  not  necessarily  make  it  "inconse- 
quential." Rhetorically,  Tinker's  flip  dismissal  is 
bad  tactics,  for  it  un  ites  the  very  question  il  begs: 
inconsequential  to  n»hom? 

Take,  tor  example,  the  Deseriptivist  claim  that 
so-called  correct  English  usages  such  as  brought 
rather  than  brung  and  felt  rather  than  feeled  are  ar- 
bitrary and  restrictive  and  unfair  and  are  sup 
ported  only  by  custom  and  are  (like  irregular 
verbs  in  general)  archaic  and  incommodious  and 
an  all-around  pain  in  the  ass.  Let  us  concede  tor 
the  moment  that  these  objections  are  100  percent 
reasonable.  Then  let's  talk  about  pants.  Trousers, 
slacks.  I  suggest  to  you  that  having  the  "correi  t  " 
subthoracic  clothing  tor  U.S.  males  be  pants  in- 
stead of  skirts  is  arbitrary  (lots  of  other  cultures 
let  men  wear  skirts),  restrict ive  and  unfair  (U.S. 
females  get  to  wear  pants),  based  solely  on  archaic 
custom  (I  think  it's  got  something  to  do  with 
certain  traditions  about  gender  and  leg  position, 
the  same  reasons  girls'  bikes  don't  have  a  cross- 
bar), and  in  certain  w  ays  not  only  incommodious 
but  illogical  (skirts  are  more  comfortable  than 
pants;  pants  ride  up;  pants  are  hot;  pants  can 
squish  the  genitals  and  reduce  fertility;  over  time- 
pants  chafe  and  erode  irregular  sections  of  men's 
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leg  hair  and  give  older  men  hideous  half-denud- 
ed legs,  etc.  etc.).  Let  us  grant — as  a  thought  ex- 
periment it  nothing  else — that  these  are  all  rea- 
sonable and  compelling  objections  to  pants  as 
an  androsartorial  norm.  Let  us  in  fact  in  our 
minds  and  hearts  say 
yes — shout  yes — to  the 
skirt,  the  kilt,  the  toga, 
the  san  ing,  t  be  jupe. 
Let  us  dream  <  >f  *  >i  even 

in  our  spare  time  work  toward  an  America  w  here 
nobody  lays  any  arbitrary  sumptuary  prescrip- 
tions on  anyone  else  and  we  can  all  go  around  as 
comfortable  and  aerated  and  unchafed  and  un- 
squished  and  motile  as  we  want. 

And  yet  the  (act  remains  that,  in  the  broad  cul- 
tural mainstream  ot  millennial  America,  men  do 
not  wear  skirls.  If  you,  the  reader,  are  a  U.S.  male, 
and  even  il  you  share  my  personal  objections  to 
pants  and  dream  as  1  d<  i  of  a  c<  k  >1  and  genitally  un- 
squishy  American  Tomorrow,  the  odds  are  still 
99.9  percent  that  in  100  percent  ot  public  situa- 
tions you  wear  pants/slacks/shorts/trunks.  More 
to  the  point,  it  you  are  a  U.S.  male  and  also  have 
a  U.S.  male  child,  and  it  thai  c  hild  were  to  come 
to  you  one  ev  ening  and  .mm  nine  e  his  desire/ in- 
tention to  wear  a  skirt  rather  than  pants  to  school 
the  next  day,  1  am  100-percent  confident  that 
you  are  going  to  discourage  him  from  doing  so. 
Strongly  discourage  him.  You  could  be  a  Molotov- 
tossing  anti-pants  radical  or  a  kilt  manufacturer 
or  Steven  Pinker  himself — you're  going  to  stand 
oxer  your  kid  and  be  prescriptive  about  an  arbi- 
trary, archaic,  uncomfortable,  and  inconsequen- 
tially decorative  piece  ot  clothing.  Why?  Well,  be- 
cause in  modern  America  any  little  boy  who 
comes  to  school  in  a  skirt  (even,  say,  a  m<  idesi  all- 
season  midi)  is  going  to  get  stared  at  and  shunned 
and  beaten  up  and  called  a  Total  Geekoid  by  a 
whole  lot  iif  people  whose  approval  and  accep- 
tance are  important  to  him.'-'1'  In  our  culture,  in 
other  words,  a  boy  who  wears  a  skirt  is  Making  a 
Statement  that  is  going  to  have  all  kinds  of  grue- 
some social  and  emotional  consequences. 

You  see  where  this  is  gi >ing.  I'm  g<  ting  t« >  describe 
the  intended  point  ot  the  pants  analogy  in  terms 
I'm  sure  are  simplistic — doubtless  there  are  whole- 
books  in  Pragmatics  or  psycholinguistics  or  si  ime- 
thing devoted  to  unpacking  this  point.  The  wend 
thing  is  that  I've  seen  neither  Descriptivists  nor 
SNOOTs  deploy  it  in  the  Wars.2" 


In  the  case  of  Steve  Pinker  Jr. , 
those  people  are  the  boy's  peers 
and  teachers  and  crossing  guards, 
etc.  In  the  case  of  adult  cross- 
dressers  and  drag  queens  who  have 
jobs  in  the  Straight  World  and 


wear  pants  to  those  jobs,  it's  co- 
workers and  clients  and  people 
on  the  subway.  For  the  die-hard 
slob  who  nevertheless  wears  a  coat 
and  a  tie  to  work,  it's  mostly  his 
boss,  who  himself  doesn't  want 
his  employee's  clothes  to  send 


clients  "the  wrong  message . "  But 
of  course  it's  all  basically  the  same 
thing. 

^7  In  fact,  the  only  time  one  ever 
hears  the  issue  made  explicit  is 
in  radio  ads  for  tapes  that  promise 


to  improve  people's  vocabulary. 
These  ads  are  extremely  ominous 
and  intimidating  and  always 
start  out  with  "DID  YOU  KNOW 
PEOPLE  JUDGE  YOU  BY  THE  WORDS 
YOU  USE?" 
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When  I  say  or  write  something,  there  are  ac- 
tually a  whole  lot  dI  different  things  1  am  com- 
municating. The  prepositional  content  (the  ac- 
tual information  I'm  trying  to  convey)  is  only 
one  part  of  it.  Another  part  is  stufi  about  me, 
the  communicator.  Everyone  knows  this.  It's  a 
function  of  the  fact  that  there  are  uncountably 
many  well-formed  ways  to  say  the  same  basic 
thing,  from  e.g.  "I  was  attacked  by  a  hear!"  to 
"Goddamn  hear  tried  to  kill  me!"  to  "That  ursine 
juggernaut  bethought  to  sup  upon  my  person!" 
and  so  on.  And  different  levels  of  diction  and 
formality  are  only  the  simplest  kinds  of  distinc- 
tion; things  get  way  more  com-  x^mnamBS^aEx 
plicated  in  the  sorts  of  interper- 
sonal communication  where 
social  relations  and  feelings  and 
i  in  ><  kIs  ^  ( Hue  into  play.  1  lere's  a  familiar  son  of  ex- 
ample. Suppose  that  you  and  1  are  acquaintances 
and  we're  in  my  apartment  having  a  conversation 
and  that  at  some  point  I  want  to  terminate  the 
conversation  and  nor  have  you  he  in  my  apart- 
ment anymore.  Very  delicate  social  moment. 
Think  of  all  the  different  ways  I  can  try  to  han- 
dle it:  "Wow,  look  at  the  tune";  "Could  we  hnish 
this  up  later.'";  "Could  you  please  leave  now?"; 
"Go";  "Get  out";  "Uet  the  hell  out  of  here"; 
"Didn't  you  say  you  had  to  he  someplace.7";  "Time 
lor  you  to  hit  the  dusty  trail,  my  friend";  "(  "Iff 
you  go  then,  love";  or  that  sly  old  telephone-con- 
versation encler:  "Well,  I'm  going  to  let  you  go 
now  ";  etc."  And  then  think  of  all  the  different  (ac- 
tors and  implications  of  each  option. 

The  point  here  is  obvious.  It  concerns  a  phe- 
nomenon that  snoots  blindly  reinforce  and  that 
1  )esc  riptivists  badly  underestimate  and  that  scary 
vocab-tape  ads  try  to  exploit.  People  really  do 
"judge"  one  another  according  to  their  use  of 
language.  Constantly.  Of  course,  people  judge 
one  another  on  the  basis  of  all  kinds  of  things — 
weight,  scent,  physiognomy,  occupation,  make  of 
vehicle28 — and,  again,  doubtless  it's  all  terribly 
complicated  and  occupies  whole  battalions  of 
sociolinguists.  But  it's  clear  that  at  least  one- 
component  of  all  this  interpersonal  semantic 
judging  involves  acceptance ,  meaning  not  some 
touchy-feely  emotional  affirmation  hut  actual 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  somebody's  hid  to  be 


regarded  as  a  peer,  a  member  of  somebody  else's 
collecrive  or  community  or  Group.  Another  way 
to  come  at  this  is  to  acknowledge  something 
ih  at  in  the  Usage  Wars  gets  mentioned  only  in 
very  abstract  terms:  "Correct"  English  usage  is, 
as  a  practical  matter,  a  function  of  whom  you're 
talking  to  and  how  you  want  that  person  to  re- 
spond— not  just  to  your  utterance  but  also  to 
you.  In  other  words,  a  large  part  of  the  agenda  of 
any  communication  is  rhetorical  and  depends 
on  what  some  rhet-scholars  call  "Audience"  or 
"Discourse  Community."29  And  the  United 
States  obviously  has  a  huge  number  of  such  Dis- 
course Communities,  many  of 
them  regional  and/or  cultural  di- 
alects of  English:  Black  English, 
Latino  English,  Rural  Southern, 
Urban  Southern,  Standard  Upper-Midwest, 
Maine  Yankee,  East-Texas  Bayou,  Boston  Blue- 
Collar,  on  and  on.  Everybody  knows  this.  What 
tun  everyone  knows — -especially  not  certain  Pre- 
scripttvists — is  that  many  of  these  non-SWE 
dialects  have  their  own  highly  developed  and 
internally  consistent  grammars,  and  that  some  of 
these  dialects'  usage  norms  actually  make  more 
linguistic/aesthetic  sense  than  do  their  Standard 
counterparts  (see  INTERPOLATION ) .  Plus,  of  course, 
there  are  innumerable  sub-  and  subsubdialects 
based  on  all  sorts  of  things  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  locale  or  ethnicity — Medical-School 
English,  Peorians-Who-Follow-Pro-Wrestling- 
Closely  English,  Twelve-Year-Old-Males- Whose- 
Worldview-ls-Deeply-Informed-By-Soturi-Park 
English — and  that  are  nearly  incomprehensible 
to  anyone  who  isn't  inside  their  very  tight  and 
specific  Discourse  Community  (which  of  course 
is  part  of  their  functions0). 

INTERPOLATION: 
EXAMPLE  OF  GRAMMATICAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  A 
NON-STANDARD  DIALECT  THAT  THIS  REVIEWER 
ACTUALLY  KNOWS  ABOUT  FIRSTHAND 

"Ihis  rev.  happens  to  have  two  native 
English  dialects — the  SWE  of  my 
hypereducated  parents  and  the  hard- 
earned  Rural  Midwestern  of  most  of 
my  peers.  When  I'm  talking  to  R.M.'s,  I  usually 


2^  (. . .  not  to  mention  color,  gen- 
der, creed— you  can  see  how  fraught 
and  charged  all  this  is  going  to 
get) 

29  Discourse  Community  is  an 
example  of  that  rare  kind  of  aca- 
demic jargon  that's  actually  a  valu- 
able addition  to  SWE  because  it 


captures  something  at  once  very 
complex  and  very  specific  that  no 
other  English  term  quite  can.* 

•(The  above  is  an  obvious 
attempt  to  preempt  readerly 
sneers/winces  at  the  term's  con- 
tinued deployment  in  this  article.) 


3°  (Plus  it's  true  that  whether 
something  gets  called  a  "subdi- 
alect"  or  "jargon"  seems  to  de- 
pend on  how  much  it  annoys  peo- 
ple  outside  its  Discourse 
Community.  Garner  himself  has 
miniessays  on  AIRLINESE,  COM- 
PUTERESE,  LECALESE,  and  BU- 
REAUCRATESE,  and  he  more  or  less 


calls  all  of  them  jargon.  There  is 
no  ADMAU  miniessay  on  DI- 
ALECTS, but  there  is  one  on  JAR- 
GON, in  which  such  is  Garner's 
self-restraint  that  you  can  almost 
hear  his  tendons  straining,  as  in 
"[Jargon]  arises  from  the  urge  to 
save  time  and  space — and  occa- 
sionally to  conceal  meaning  from 
the  uninitiated.") 
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use,  for  example,  the  construction  "Where's  it 
at?"  instead  of  "Where  is  it?"  Tart  of  tins  is  a 
naked  desire  to  fit  in  and  not  yet  rejected  as  an 
egghead  or  fag  (see  sub).  But  another  pari  is 
that  I,  SNOOT  or  no,  believe  that  this  and  other 
R.M.isms  are  in  certain  ways  superior  to  their 
Standard  equivalents. 

For  a  dogmatic  Prescript  ivist,  "Where's  it  at  ?" 
is  double-damned  as  a  sentence  that  not  only 
ends  with  a  preposition  but  whose  final  preposi- 
tion forms  a  redundancy  with  where  that's  simi- 
lar to  the  redundancy  in  "the  reason  is  because" 
(which  latter  usage  I'll  admit  makes  me  dig  my 
nails  into  my  palms).  Rejoinder:  First  oft,  the 
avoid-terminal-prepositions  rule  is  the  inven- 
tion of  one  Fr.  R.  Lowth,  an  eighteenth-centu- 
ry British  preacher  and  indurate  pedant  who  did 
things  like  spend  scores  of  pages  arguing  tor  hath 
over  the  trendy  and  degenerate  has.  The  a.-t.-p. 
rule  is  antiquated  and  stupid  and  only  the  most 
ayatolloid  SNOOT  takes  it  seriously.  Garner  him- 
self calls  the  rule  "stuffy"  and  lists  all  kinds  of 
useful  constructions  like  "the  man  you  were  lis- 
tening to"  that  we'd  have  to  discard  or  distort  it 
we  really  enforced  it. 

Plus  the  apparent  redundancy  of  "Where's  it 
at?"3'  is  oftset  by  its  metrical  logic.  What  the  at 
really  does  is  license  the  contraction  of  is  after 
the  interrogative  adverb.  You  can't  say  "Where's 
it?"  So  the  choice  is  between  "Where  is  it1"  and 
"Where's  it  at7",  and  the  latter,  a  strong  anapest, 
is  prettier  and  trips  oft  the  tongue  better  than 
"Where  is  it?",  whose  meter  is  either  a  clunky 
monosyllabic-foot  +  trochee  or  it's  nothing  at  .ill. 

This  is  probably  the  place  tor  your  SNOOl 
reviewer  openly  to  concede  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  traditional  prescriptive  rules  really  are  stu- 
pid  and  that  people  who  insist  on  them  (like  the 
legendary  assistant  to  P.M.  Margaret  Thatcher 
who  refused  to  read  any  memo  with  a  split 
infinitive  in  it,  or  the  jr.-high  teacher  1  had  who 
automatically  graded  you  down  if  you  started  a 
sentence  with  Hopefully)  are  that  very  most 
pathetic  and  dangerous  sort  of  SNOOT,  the 
SNOOT  Who  Is  Wrong.  The  injunction  against 
split  infinitives,  for  instance,  is  a  consequence  of 
the  weird  fact  that  English  grammar  is  modeled 


rent2own 


on  Latin  even  though  Latin  is  a  synthetic  lan- 
guage and  English  is  an  analytic  language. 32 
Latin  infinitives  consist  of  one  word  and  are 
impossible  to  as  it  were  split,  and  the  earliest 
English  Prescriptivists — so  enthralled  with 
Latin  that  their  English 
usage  guides  were  actually 
written  in  Latin" — decided 
that  English  infinitives 
shouldn't  be  split  either.  Garner  himself  takes 
out  after  the  s.i.  rule  in  both  SPLIT  INFINITIVES 
and  SUPERSTITIONS.34  And  Hopefully  al  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence,  as  a  certain  cheeky 
eighth-grader  once  pointed  out  to  his  everlast- 
ing social  cost,  actually  functions  not  as  a  mis- 
placed modal  auxiliary  or  as  a  manner  adverb 
like  quickly  or  angrily  but  as  a  "sentence  adverb" 
that  indicates  the  speaker's  attitude  about  the 
state  of  affairs  described  by  the  sentence  (exam- 
ples of  perfectly  OK  sentence  adverbs  are 
Clearly,  Basically,  Luckily),  and  only  SN(  x  >  i  s  edu- 
cated in  the  high-pedantic  years  up  to  1960 
blindly  proscribe  it  or  grade  it  down. 

The  cases  of  split  infinitives  and  !  lupcjulh  are 
in  tact  often  trotted  out  by  dogmatic  Descrip- 
tivists  as  evidence  that  all  SWE  usage  rules  are 
arbitrary  and  stupid  (which  is  ;i  bit  like  pointing 
to  Pat  Buchanan  as  evidence  that  all  Repub- 
licans are  maniacs).  Garner  rejects  Hopefully'* 
knee-jerk  proscription,  too,  albeit  grudgingly, 
including  the  adverb  in  his  miniessay  on 
SKUNKED  TERMS,  which  is  his  phrase  tor  a  usage 
that  is  "both  disputed  .  .  any  use  of  it  is  likely 
to  distract  some  readers."  (Garner  also  pomrs 
out  something  I'd  never  quite  realized,  which  is 
that  hopefully,  if  misplaced/mispunctuated  in 
the  body  of  a  sentence,  can  create  some  of  the 
same  two-way  ambiguities  as  other  adverbs,  as 
in  the  clause  "I  will  borrow  your  book  and  hope- 
fully read  it  soon  ") 

4      PHic'ther  we're  conscious  of  it  or 

%  /%  /   ni11,  mosl  °'  l|s  ■"'*-'  fluent  in  more 
mi    mi     lb. in  one  m.i|oi   bullish  dulcet 
and  in  a  large  number  of  subdi- 
alects  and  are  probably  at  least  pass  ible  in 
countless  others.  Which  dialect  you  choose  to 


31  (a  redundancy  that's  a  bit  ar- 
bitrary, since  "Where's  it  from'?" 
isn't  redundant  [mainly  because 
whence  has  vanished  into  semi- 
archaism]) 

3^  A  synthetic  language  uses  in- 
flections to  dictate  syntax,  where- 
as an  analytic  language  uses  word 
order.  Latin,  German,  and  Russ- 


ian are  synthetic;  English  and 
Chinese,  analytic. 

33  (Q.v.  for  example  Sir  Thomas 
Smith's  cortex-withering  De  Rec- 
ta et  Emendata  Linguae  Ang7i- 
cae  Scriptione  Diologus  of  1 568  .) 

34-  But  note  that  he's  sane  about 
it.  Some  split  infinitives  really 
are  clunky  and  hard  to  parse. 


especially  when  there  are  a  whole 
bunch  of  words  between  to  and 
the  verb — "We  will  attempt  to  swift- 
ly and  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
respond  to  these  charges" — which 
Garner  calls  "wide  splits"  and 
sensibly  discourages.  His  overall 
verdict  on  s.i.'s — which  is  that 
some  are  "perfectly  proper"  and 
some  iffy  and  some  just  totally 
bad  news,  and  that  no  one  wide 


tid\  dogmatic  ukase  can  handle 
all  s.i.  cases,  and  thus  that  "know- 
ing when  to  split  an  infinitive  re- 
quires a  good  ear  and  a  keen  e\-e" — 
is  a  good  example  of  the  way  Garner 
distinguishes  sound  and  helpful 
Descriptivist  objections  from 
wacko  or  dogmatic  objections  and 
then  incorporates  the  sound  ob- 
jections into  a  smarter  and  more 
flexible  Presc riptivism . 
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use  depends,  ol  course,  on  whom  you're 
addressing.  More  ro  the  point,  I  submit  that  the 
dialect  you  use  depends  mostly  on  what  sort  of 
Group  your  listener  is  part  of  and  whether  you 
wish  to  present  yourself  as  a  fellow  member  of 
thai  Group.  An  obvious  example  is  that  tradi- 
tional upper-class  English  has  certain  dialectal 
differences  from  lower-class  English  and  that 
schools  used  to  have  courses  in  Elocution 
whose  whole  point  was  to  teach  people  how  to 
speak  in  an  upper-class  way.  But  usage-as- inclu- 
sion is  about  much  more  than  class.  Here's 
.mother  thought  experiment:  A  bunch  of  U.S. 
teenagers  in  clothes  that  look  far  too  large  for 
them  are  sitting  together  in  the  local  mall's 
Food  Court,  and  a  53-year-old  man  with  a 
combover  and  clothes  that  tit  comes  over  to 
them  and  says  that  he  was  scoping  them  and 
thinks  they're  totally  rad  and/or  phat  and  is  it 
cool  if  he  just  kicks  it  and  does  the  hang  here 
with  them.  The  kids'  reaction  is  going  to  be 
either  scorn  or  embarrassment  for  the  guy — 
most  likely  a  mix  of  both.  Q:  Why?  Or  imagine 
that  two  hard-core  urban  black  guys  are  stand- 
ing there  talking  and  I,  who  am  resoundingly 
and  in  all  ways  white,  come  up  and  greet  them 
with  "Yo"  and  call  them  "Brothers"  and  ask 
"s'up,  s'goin  on,"  pronouncing  on  with  that 
NVC  !ish  oo-o  diphthong  that 
Young  Urban  Black  English 
deploys  for  a  standard  6. 
Either  these  guys  are  going  to 
be  offended  or  they  are  going 
to  think  1  am  simply  out  of  my 
mind.  No  other  reaction  is 
remotely  foreseeable.  Q:  Why.' 

Why:  A  dialect  of  English  is  learned  and  used 
either  because  it's  your  native  vernacular  or 
because  it's  the  dialect  of  a  Group  by  which  you 
wish  (with  some  degree  of  plausibility)  to  be 
accepted.  And  although  it  is  the  major  and 
arguably  the  most  important  one,  SWE  is  only 
one  dialect.  And  it  is  never,  or  at  least  hardly 
ever,  anybody's  onl\  dialect.  This  is  because 
there  are — as  you  and  1  both  know  and  yet  no 
one  in  the  Usage  Wars  ever  seems  to  mention — 
situations  in  which  faultlessly  correct  SWE  is 
clearly  not  the  appropriate  dialect. 

( Childhood  is  full  of  such  situations.  This  is  one 
reason  why  SNixn  lets  tend  to  have  a  very  hard  so- 


CumNGo 
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cial  time  of  it  in  school.  A  SNOOTlet  is  a  little  kid 
who's  wildly,  precociously  fluent  in  SWE  (he  is  of- 
ten, recall,  the  offspring  of  SNOOTs).  Just  about 
every  class  has  a  SNOOTlet,  so  I  know  you've  seen 
them — these  are  the  sorts  of  six-  to  twelve-year- 
olds  who  use  whom  correctly  and  whose  response 
to  striking  out  in  T-hall  is  to  cry  out  "How  incal- 
culably dreadful!"  etc.  The  elementary-school 
SNOOTlet  is  one  of  the  earliest  identifiable  species 
of  academic  Geekoid  and  is  duly  despised  by  his 
peers  and  praised  by  his  teachers.  These  teachers 
usually  don't  see  the  incredible  amounts  of  pun- 
ishment the  SNOOTlet  is  receiving  from  his  class- 
mates, or  if  they  do  see  it  they  blame  the  classmates 
and  shake  their  heads  sadly  at  the  vicious  and  ar- 
bitrary cruelty  of  which  children  are  capable. 

But  the  cither  children's  punishment  of  the 
SNOOTlet  is  not  arbitrary  at  all.  There  are 
important  things  at  stake.  Little  kids  in  school 
are  learning  about  Group-inclusion  and  -exclu- 
sion and  about  the  respective  rewards  and 
penalties  of  same  and  about  the  use  of  dialect 
and  syntax  and  slang  as  signals  of  affinity  and 
inclusion. 35  They're  learning  about  Discourse 
Communities.  Kids  learn  this  stuff  not  in 
English  or  Social  Studies  but  on  the  play- 
ground and  at  lunch  and  on  the  bus.  When  his 
peers  are  giving  the  SNOOTlet  monstrous 
quadruple  Wedgies  or  holding  him  down  and 
taking  turns  spitting  on  him,  there's  serious 
learning  going  on  .  .  .  for  everyone  except  the 
little  SNOOT,  who  in  fact  is  being  punished  for 
precisely  his  failure  to  learn.  What  neither  he 
nor  his  teacher  realizes  is  that  the  SNOOTlet  is 
deficient  in  Language  Arts.  He  has  only  one 
dialect.  He  cannot  alter  his  vocabulary,  usage, 
or  grammar,  cannot  use  slang  or  vulgarity;  and 
it's  these  abilities  that  are  really  required  for 
"peer  rapport,"  which  is  just  a  fancy 
Elementary- Ed  term  for  being  accepted  by  the 
most  important  Group  in  the  little  kid's  life. 

This  reviewer  acknowledges  that  there 
seems  to  be  some,  umm,  personal  stuff  getting 
dredged  up  and  worked  out  here;36  but  the 
stuff  is  relevant.  The  point  is  that  the  little  A+ 
SNOOTlet  is  actually  in  the  same  dialectal  posi- 
tion as  the  class's  "slow"  kid  who  can't  learn  to 
stop  using  ain't  or  bringed.  One  is  punished  in 
class,  the  other  on  the  playground,  but  both 
are  deficient  in  the  same  linguistic  skill — viz., 


35  The  SNOOTlet  is,  as  it  happens, 
an  indispensable  part  of  other 
kids'  playground  education.  The 
kids  are  learning  that  a  Group's 
identity  depends  as  much  on  ex- 
clusion as  inclusion.  They  are, 
in  other  words,  starting  to  learn 


about  Us  and  Them,  and  about  how 
an  Us  always  needs  a  Them  be- 
cause being  not-Them  is  essen- 
tial to  being  Us.  Because  they're 
kids  and  it's  school,  the  obvious 
Them  is  the  teachers  and  all  the 
values  and  appurtenances  of  the 
teacher  world.  This  teacher-Them 


helps  the  kids  see  how  to  start  to 
be  an  Us,  but  the  SNOOTlet  com- 
pletes the  puzzle  by  providing  the 
as  it  were  missing  link:  He  is  the 
Traitor,  the  Us  who  is  in  fact  not 
Us  but  Them. 

In  sum,  the  SNOOTlet  is  teach- 
ing his  peers  that  the  criteria  for 


membership  in  Us  are  not  just 
age,  station,  inability  to  stay  up  past 
9 :00,  etc.— that  in  fact  Us  is  pri- 
marily a  state  of  mind  and  a  set 
of  sensibilities.  An  ideology. 

36  (The  skirt- in-school  scenario 
was  not  personal  stuff,  FYI.) 
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the  ability  to  move  between  various  dialects 
and  levels  oi  "correctness,"  the  ability  to  com- 
municate one  way  with  peers  and  another  way 
with  teachers  and  another  with  family  and 
another  with  Little  League  coaches  and  so  on. 
Most  of  these  dialectal  adjustments  arc  made 
below  the  level  ol  conscious  awareness,  and 
our  ability  to  make  them  seems  part  psycho- 
logical and  part  something  else — perhaps 
something  hardwired  into  the  same  mother- 
board as  Universal  Grammar — and  in  truth 
this  ability  is  a  tar  better  indicator  of  a  kid's 
"Verbal  LQ."  than  test  scores  or  grades,  since 
U.S.  English  classes  do  tar  more  to  retard 
dialectal  talent  than  to  cultivate  n 

/ell-known  tact:  In  neither  K—  1 2 
,,  nor  college  English  are  .systematic 
SWE  grammar  and  usage  much 
taught  anymore.  It's  been  this  way 
for  more  than  20  years.  The  phen<  nnen<  >n  drives 
Prescriptivists  nuts,  and  it's  one  of  the  big  things 
they  cite  as  evidence  of  America's  gradual  mur- 
der of  English.  Descriptivists  and  English-Ed 
specialists  counter  that  grammar  and  usage  have 
been  abandoned  because  scientific  research 
proved  th.it  studying  SWE  grammar  and  usage 
simply  doesn't  help  make  kids  belter  writers. 
Each  side  in  the  debate  tends  to  regard  the  other 
as  mentally  ill  or/and  blinded  by  politic  al  ideol- 
ogy. Neithej"  camp  appears  ever  to  have  consid- 
ered whether  maybe  the  way  prescriptive  SWE 
was  traditionally  taught  had  something  to  do 
with  its  inutility 

By  way  here  I'm  refening  not  so  much  to  actual 
method  as  to  spirit  or  attitude.  Most  traditional 
teachers  of  English  grammar  have,  of  course,  been 
dogmatic  SNOOTs,  and  like  most  d<  igmatists  they've 
been  incredibly  stupid  about  the  rhetoric  they 
used  and  the  Audience  the,  were  addressing.^?  I 
refer  specifically  to  their  assumption  that  SWE  is 
the  sole  appropriate  English  dialed  and  that  the 
only  reasons  anyone  could  fail  to  see  this  are  ig- 
norance or  amentia  < »r  grave  defic  iencies  in  char- 
acter. As  rhetoric,  this  sort  of  attitude  works  on- 
ly in  sermi  ins  to  the  (  'In  iir,  and  as  pedagi  >g\,  it's  just 
disastrous.  The  reality  is  that  an  average  I  I.S.  stu- 
dent is  going  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  mastering 
the  difficult  conventions  of  SWE  only  it  he  sees 
SWE's  relevant  Group  or  Discourse  Community 
as  one  he'd  like  to  be  pan  of.  And  in  the  absence 
of  any  sort  of  argument  for  why  the  correct -SWE 
Group  is  a  good  or  desirable  one  (an  argument 


that,  recall,  the  traditional  teacher  hasn't  given, 
because  he's  such  a  dogmatic  SNtXVl  he  sees  no 
need  to),  the  student  is  g<  ling  to  he  reduced  to  eval- 
uating the  desirability  of  the  SWE  (  in  >up  based  on 
the  i >ne  obv  ious  mem- 

her  ot  the  Group  he's     pfa^  WctfC  *%&ie  7t*ttit 

encountered,  namely 

the  sNooTy  teacher     liext  /4(MUt<%&te  &ten& 

himself. 

I'm  n<  it  suggesting  here  that  an  effective  SWE 
pedagogy  would  require  teachers  to  wear  sun- 
glasses and  call  students  "I  Hide."  What  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  that  the  rhetorical  situation  of  an  Eng- 
lish class — a  class  composed  wholly  of  young 
people  whose  Group  identity  is  rooted  in  defiance 
of  Adult -Establishment  values,  plus  also  com- 
p<  ised  partly  of  minorities  whose  primary  dialects 
are  different  from  SWE — requires  the  teacher  to 
come  up  with  overt,  honest,  compelling  argu- 
ments for  why  SWE  is  a  dialed  worth  learning. 

These  arguments  are  hard  to  make — n<  it 
intellectually  but  emotionally,  politically. 
Because  they  are  baldly  elitist.'i8  The  real  truth, 
of  course,  is  that  SWE  is  the'  dialect  of  the 
American  elite.  That  it  was  invented,  codified, 
and  promulgated  by  Privileged  WASP  Males 
and  is  perpetuated  as  "Standard"  by  same.  That 
it  is  the  shibboleth  of  the  Establishment  and  an 
instrument  of  political  power  and  class  div  ision 
and  racial  discrimination  and  all  manner  of 
si  >c  lal  inequity.  These  are  shall  we  say  rather  del- 
icate subjects  to  bring  up  in  an  English  class, 
especially  in  the  serv  ice  of  a  pro-SWE  argu- 
ment, and  extra-especially  if  you  yourself  arc 
both  a  Privileged  WASP  Male  and  the  Teacher 
and  thus  pretty  much  a  walking  symbol  of  the 
Adult  Establishment.  Tin-  reviewer's  opinion, 
though,  is  that  both  students  and  SWE  are  bet- 
ter served  it  the  teacher  makes  his  premises 
explicit  and  his  argument  overt,  presenting 
himself  as  an  advocate  of  SWE's  utility  rather 
than  as  a  prophet  of  its  innate  superiority. 

Because  this  argument  is  both  most  delicate  and 
(I  believe-)  most  important  with  respect  to  stu- 
dents ot  color,  here  is  one  version  of  a  spiel  I've 
given  in  private  conference1'1  with  certain  Mac  k 
students  who  were  (a)  bright  and  inquisitive  and 
(b)  defic  lent  in  what  I  I.S.  higher  educatic >n  con- 
siders written  English  facility: 

1  don't  know  whether  anybody's  told  von  ihis  <>r 
not,  but  when  you're  in  i  college  English  class 
you're  basically  studying  a  foreign  dialect.  This 


37  There  are  still  some  of  these 
teachers  around,  at  least  here  in 
the  Midwest.  You  know  the  type: 


lipless,  tweedy,  cancrine — Old 
Maids  of  both  genders.  If  you  had 
one  (as  1  did.  1976—77).  you  sure- 
ly remember  him. 


*  (Or  rather  the  arguments  re- 
quire us  openly  to  acknowledge 
and  talk  about  elitism,  whereas  a 


dogmatic  SNOOl  's  pedagogy  is 
merely  elitism  in  action.) 

(I'm  not  a  total  idiot.) 
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dialeci  is  called  Standard  Written  English.  [Brief 
overview  ol  major  U.S.  dialects  a  la  p.  50. 1  From 
talking  with  you  and  reading  your  essays,  I've  con- 
cluded that  your  own  primary  dialect  is  [one  ol 
three  variants  of  SBE  common  to  our  region).  Now, 
let  me  spell  something  out  in  my  official  Teacher- 
voice:  Tire  SBE  you're  fluent  in  is  different  from 
SWE  in  all  kinds  of  important  ways.  Some  ol  these 
differences  are  grammatical — lor  example,  double 
negatives  are  OK  in  Standard  Black  English  hut 
not  in  SWE,  and  SBE  and  SWE  conjugate  certain 
verbs  in  totally  different  ways.  Other  differences 
have  more  to  do  with  style — tor  instance,  Standard 
Written  English  lends  to  use-  a  lot  more  subordi- 
nate i  lauses  in  the  earh  parts  ol  sentenc  es,  and  it 
set s  ( ill  most  i  it  these  early  subordinates  with  com- 
mas, and,  under  SWE  rules,  writing  thai  doesn't  Jo 
this  is  "choppy."  There  are  tons  ol  differences  like- 
that.  I  low  much  of  this  stud  do  you  already  know  ? 
[STANOARP  RESPONSE:  some  variation  on  "1  know 
from  the-  grades  and  comments  on  my  papers  that 
English  prols  don't  think  I'm  a  good  writer."]  Well, 
I've  got  good  news  and  had  news.  There  are  some 
otherwise  smart  English 
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aware  that  I  here  are  real 
Y€>IW  fBK  CIM!    dialects  of  English  other 

than  SWE,  so  when 
they're  reading  your  papers  they'll  put,  like, 
"Incorrect  conjugation"  or  "Comma  nee. led" 
instead  ol  "SWE  conjugates  this  verb  differently" 
or  "SWE  calls  tor  a  comma  here."  That's  the  good 
news — it's  not  that  you're  a  had  writer,  it's  that  you 
haven't  learned  the  special  rules  of  the  dialed  they 
want  you  to  write  in.  Maybe  that's  not  such  good 
news,  that  they  were  grading  you  down  lor  mis- 
takes in  a  foreign  language  you  didn't  even  know 
was  a  foreign  language.  That  they  won't  let  you 
write  in  SBE.  Maybe  it  seems  unfair.  Il  it  does, 
you're  not  going  to  like  this  news:  I'm  not  going  to 
let  you  write-  in  SBE  either.  In  my  class,  you  have 
to  learn  and  write  in  SWE.  If  you  want  to  study 
your  own  dialec  t  and  its  rules  and  hisior\  and  how 
it's  different  from  SWE,  tine — there  are  some  great 
books  by  scholars  of  Black  English,  and  I'll  help 
you  find  some  and  talk  about  them  with  you  it  you 
want.  But  that  w  ill  he  outside  class.  In  class — in  my 
English  c  lass-.  y<  >u  will  have  to  master  and  write  in 
Standard  Written  English,  which  we  might  |iist  as 
well  call  "Standard  White  English,"  because  it  was 
developed  by  white  people-  and  is  used  by  white 
people,  especially  educated,  powerful  w  hite  people. 
[RESPONSES  by  this  point  vary  too  widely  to  stan- 
dardize.] I'm  respecting  you  enough  here  to  give 
you  what  1  believe  is  the  straight  truth.  In  this 
country,  SWE  is  perceived  as  the  dialect  of  educa- 
tion and  intelligence  and  power  and  prestige,  and 
anybody  ot  any  race,  ethnicity,  religion,  or  gender 
who  wants  to  succeed  in  American  culture  has  got 
to  he  able  lo  use  SWE.  This  is  I  low  II  Is.  You  c  an 
be  glad  about  it  or  sad  about  it  or  deeply  pissed  off. 
You  can  believe  it's  racist  and  unjust  and  decide 
right  here  and  now  to  spend  every  waking  minute 
of  your  adult  life  arguing  againsi  it,  and  maybe  you 
should,  but  I'll  tell  you  something:  It  you  ever  want 
those  arguments  to  get  listened  lo  and  taken  seri- 
ously, you're  going  to  have  to  communicate  them 


in  SWE,  because  SWE  is  the  dialect  our  country 
uses  to  talk  to  itself.  African  Americans  who've 
become  successful  and  important  in  U.S.  culture 
know  this;  that's  why  King's  and  X's  and  Jackson's 
speeches  are  in  SWE,  and  why  Morrison's  and 
Angelou's  and  Baldwin's  and  Wideman's  and  West's 
books  are  full  of  totally  ass-kicking  SWE,  and  why 
black  judges  "and  politicians  and  journalists  and 
doctors  and  teachers  communicate  professionally  in 
SWE.  Some  ot  these  people  grew  up  in  homes  and 
communities  where  SWE  was  the  native  dialect, 
and  these  black  people  had  it  much  easier  in  school, 
but  the  ones  who  didn't  grow  up  with  SWE  realized 
at  some  point  that  they  had  to  learn  it  and  become 
able  to  write  in  it,  and  so  they  did.  And  [INSERT 
NAME  HERE],  you're  going  to  learn  to  use  it,  too, 
because  1  am  going  to  make  you. 

I  should  note  here  that  a  couple  of  the  stu- 
dents I've  said  this  stuff  to  were  offended — one 
lodged  an  Official  Complaint — and  that  I  have 
had  more  than  one  colleague  profess  to  find  my 
spiel  "racially  insensitive."  Perhaps  you  do,  too. 
My  own  humble  opinion  is  that  some  of  the  cul- 
tural and  political  realities  of  American  life  are 
themselves  racially  insensitive  and  elitist  and  of- 
fensive and  unfair,  and  that  pussyfooting  around 
these  realities  with  euphemistic  doublespeak  is  not 
only  hypocritical  but  toxic  to  the  project  of  ever 
actually  changing  them.  Such  pussyfooting  has  of 
c  ( nirse  n<  >w  achieved  the  status  of  a  dialect — one 
powerful  enough  to  have  turned  the  normal  pol- 
itics of  the  Usage  Wars  sort  of  inside  out. 

I  refer  here  to  Politically  Correct  English 
(PCE),  under  whose  conventions  failing  stu- 
dents become  "high-potential"  students  and 
poor  people  "economically  disadvantaged"  and 
people  in  wheelchairs  "differently  abled"  and  a 
sentence  like  "White  English  and  Black  English 
are  different  and  you  better  learn  White  English 
if  you  don't  want  to  flunk"  is  not  blunt  but 
"insensitive."  Although  it's  common  to  make 
jokes  about  PCE  (referring  to  ugly  people  as 
"aesthetically  challenged"  and  so  on),  be 
advised  that  Politically  Correct  English's  vari- 
ous pre-  and  proscriptions  are  taken  very  seri- 
ously oulccd  by  colleges  and  corporations  and 
government  agencies,  whose  own  institutional 
dialects  now  evolve  under  the  heady  scrutiny  of 
a  whole  new  kind  ot  Language  Police. 

From  one  perspective,  the  history  of  PCE 
evinces  a  kind  of  Lenin-to-Stalinesque  irony. 
That  is,  the  same  ideological  principles  that 
informed  the  original  IVscriptivist  revolu- 
tion— namely,  the  sixties-era  rejections  of  tra- 
clttteinal  authority  and  traditional  inequality 
— have  now  actually  produced  a  far  more 
inflexible  Prescriptivism,  one  unencumbered 
by  tradition  or  complexity  and  hacked  by  the 
threat  of  real-world  sanctions  (termination, 
litigation)  for  those  who  fail  to  conform.  This 
is  sort  eif  funny  in  a  dark  way,  maybe,  and  most 
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criticism  of  PCE  seems  to  consist  in  making 
tun  nt  its  trendiness  or  vapidity.  This  review- 
er's own  opinion  is  that  prescriptive  PC  T  is  n<  >t 
just  silly  but  confused  and  dangerous. 

Usage  is  always  political,  of  course,  but  it's  com- 
plexly political.  With  respect,  tor  instance,  to  po- 
litical change,  usage  conventions  can  function 
in  two  ways:  On  the  one  hand  the\  can  he  a  re- 
flection ot  political  change,  and  on  the  other  they 
can  he  an  instrument  ot  political  change.  These  two 
functions  are  different  and  have  to  he  kept  straight. 
Confusing  them — in  particular,  mistaking  for  po- 
litical efficacy  what  is  really  just  a  language's  po- 
litical symbolism — enables  the  bizarre  com  k  n<  >n 
that  America  ceases  to  be  elitist  or  unfair  simply 

''because  Americans  stop  using  certain  vocabulary 
that  is  historically  associated  with  elitism  and  un- 
fairness. This  is  PCE's  central  fallacy — that  a  so- 
ciety's mode  of  expression  is  productive  ot  its  ,ir- 
titudes  rather  than  a  product  ot  those 
attitudes — and  ot  course  it's  nothing  but  the  ob- 
verse ot  the  politically  conservative  SN<  x  n 's  delu- 
sion that  social  change  can  he  retarded  h\  re- 
stricting change  in  standard  usage.  1" 

Forget  Stalinization  or  Logic  101  -level 
equivocations,  though.  There's  a  grosser  irony 

'  about  Politically  Correct  English.  This  is  that 
PCE  purports  to  be  the  dialect  ot  progressive 
reform  but  is  in  tact — in  its  Orwellian  substitu- 
tion ot  the  euphemisms  ot  social  equality  tor 
social  equality  itself — of  vastly  more  help  to 
conservatives  and  the  U.S.  status  quo  than  tra- 
ditional SNOOT  prescriptions  ever  were.  Were  I, 
for  instance,  a  political  conservative  who 
opposed  taxation  as  ;i  means  ot  redistributing 
national  wealth,  1  would  be  delighted  to  watch 
PCE  progressives  spend  their  tune  and  energy 
arguing  over  whether  a  poor  person  should  be 
described  as  "low-income"  or  "economically 
disadvantaged"  or  "pre-prosperous"  rather  than 
constructing  effective  public  arguments  for 
redistributive  legislation  or  higher  marginal  tax 
rates  on  corporations.  (Not  to  mention  that 
strict  codes  ot  egalitarian  euphemism  serve  to 
burke  the  sorts  of  painful,  unpretty,  and  some- 
times offensive  discourse  that  in  a  pluralistic 
democracy  leads  to  actual  political  change 
rather  than  symbolic  political  change.  In  other 


words,  PCE  functions  as  ,i  form  ol  censorship, 
and  censorship  always  serves  the  status  quo.) 

As  a  pract  ic.il  matter,  I  strongly  doubt  whethci 
a  guy  w  ho  has  lour  small  kids  and  makes  $  I  2,000 
a  \ear  feels  more  empowered  or  less  ill-used  by  a 
society  that  carefully  refers  to  him  .is  "economi- 
cally disadvantaged"  rather  than  "pi « >r."  Were  I  he, 
in  fact,  I'd  probably  find  the  P(  h  term  insult 
ing  — in  )i  i list  because  it's  patronizing  but  because 
it's  hypocritical  and  self-serving.  Like  mam  forms 
ot  Vogue  Usage,  PCE  functions  primarily  to  sig- 
nal and  congratulate  certain  virtues  in  the  speak- 
er— si  rupuk  nis  egalitarianism,  con- 
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sophistication  about  the  political 
implications  ot  language — and  so  serves  the  sell 
ish  interests  of  the  P(  '.  tar  more  than  it  serv  es  any 
of  the  persons  or  groups  renamed. 

INTERPOLATION  ON  A  RELATED  ISSUE  IN 
THE  FACE  OE  WHOSE  GHAST1Y  MALIGNANCY 
THIS  REVIEWERS  DEMOCRATIC  SI'IRll   [  II  ST 
GIVES  OUT  ALTOGETHER.  ADMITTEDLY 

This  issue  is  Academic  English,  ,i  cancer  that 
has  metastasized  now  to  afflict  both  scholarly 
writing — 

It  sm  h  .i  sublime  cyborg  would  insinuate  the  future 
,is  post-FordiM  suhjci  i .  Ins  palpably  m, is.  *  I iisi  k  lo- 
cations as  ecstatit  agent  ot  the  sublime  superstate 
need  to  he  decoded  as  the  "now  all -bin  unreadable 
DNA"of  the  fasr  industrializing  Del roit,  just  as  his 
Robocop-like  strategy  ol  earceral  negotiation  and 
street  control  rem. mis  1 1 u-  tirelessly  American  < >ne 
ol  inflicting  regeneration  through  violence  upon 
the  racialh  hetcroglassii  wilds  and  others  ol  the 
inner  i  it V-  1  2 


\  ( ncc's 


and  prose  as  mainstream 


as  7  Ac  Village 


At  first  encounter,  the  poems'  distanced  cerebral 
surfaces  can  be  daunting,  evading  physi<  ,il  lot  at  ion 
i >r  sir, i mh tic irward  emotional  an  bin  i Ins  seeming 
remoteness  quic  klv  reveals  a  very  real  passion,  cen- 
tered in  the  speaker's  struggle  ti  >  define  Ins  e\  <  living 
sell  -t  i  mstruc  tion. 

Maybe  it's  a  combination  ol  my  SNOOTitude 


E-g. ,  this  is  the  reasoning  be- 
hind many  Pop  Prescriptivists' 
complaint  that  shoddy  usage  sig- 
nifies the  Decline  of  Western  Civ- 
ilization. 

4"1  A  Dictionary  of  Modern  Amer- 
ican Usage  includes  a  miniessay  on 
VOGUE  WORDS,  but  it's  a  disap- 
pointing one  in  that  Garner  does 


little  more  than  list  VW's  that  bug 
him  and  say  that  "vogue  words  have 
such  a  grip  on  the  popular  mind 
that  they  come  to  be  used  in  con- 
texts in  which  they  serve  little  pur- 
pose." This  is  one  of  the  rare  places 
in  ADXLW  where  Garner  is  sim- 
ply wrong.  The  real  problem  is 
that  every  sentence  blends  and 
balances  at  least  two  different  com- 
municative functions — one  the 


transmission  of  raw  info,  the  oth- 
er the  transmission  of  certain  stul  I 
about  the  speaker— and  Vogue 
Usage  throws  this  balance  off.  Gar- 
ner's "serve  little  purpose  *  is  ex- 
actly incorrect;  vogue  words  serve 
too  much  the  purpose  ol  presenting 
the  speaker  in  a  certain  light  (eve  n 
if  this  is  merely  as  with  -  it  or  hip), 
and  people's  subliminal  B.S.- 
antennae  pick  this  imbalance  up. 


and  that's  why  even  nonSNOOIs 
often  find  Vogue  Usage  irritating 
.i nd  c  reepy. 

4  **  V~\\,  this  passage,  which  appears 
in  ADMAU's  entrv  on  OBSCURI- 
I  i  ,  is  quoted  from  a  1  7  Sacra' 
mento  See  article  entitled  "So 
Contest:  I  nglish  Professors  Are 
Worst  Writers  on  (  lampus." 


ft  leute 

ft  a 


and  the  fact  thai  I  end  up  having  to  read  .1  lot 
ol  11  tor  my  job,  hut  I'm  afraid  I  regard 
Academic  English  not  as  a  dialectal  variation 
hut  as  a  grotesque  debasement  of  SWE,  and 
loathe  11  even  more  than  the  stilted  incoher- 
ences ol  Presidential  English  ("This  is  the  best 
and  only  way  to  uncover,  destroy,  and  prevent 
Iraq  from  reengineering  weapons  ol  mass 
destruction")  or  the  mangled  pieties  of 
BusinessSpeak  ("Our  Mission:  to  proactively 
search  and  provide  the  optimum  networking 
skills  and  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  your 
growing  business");  and  in  support  of  this  utter 
contempt  and  intolerance  I  cite  no  less  an 
authority  than  Mr.  G.  Orwell,  who  SO  years  ago 
had  AE  pegged  as  a  "mixture  of  vagueness  and 
sheer  incompetence"  in 
which  "it  is  normal  to  come 
across  long  passages  which 
are  almost  completely  lack- 
ing in  meaning."+3 

It  probably  isn't  the  whole 
explanation,  bur,  as  with  the  voguish  hypocrisy 
of  PCE,  the  obscurity  and  pretension  of 
Academic  English  can  be  attributed  in  parr  to  a 
disruption  in  the  delicate  rhetorical  balance 
between  language  as  a  vector  of  meaning  and 
language  as  a  vector  of  the  writer's  own  resume. 
In  other  words,  it  is  when  a  scholar's 
vanity/insecurity  leads  him  to  write  primarily  to 
communicate  and  reinforce  his  own  status  as  an 
Intellectual  that  his  English  is  deformed  by 
pleonasm  and  pretentious  diction  (whose  func- 
tion is  to  signal  the  writer's  erudition)  and  by 
opaque  abstraction  (whose  function  is  to  keep 
anybody  from  pinning  the  wrirer  down  to  a  def- 
inite assertion  that  can  maybe  be  refuted  or 
shown  to  be  silly).  The  latter  characrerisric,  a 
level  ol  obscurity  that  often  makes  ir  just  about 
impossible  to  figure  out  what  an  AE  sentence  is 
really  saying,  so  closely  resembles  political  and 
corporate  doublespeak  ("revenue  enhance- 
ment," "downsizing,"  "pre-owned,"  "proactive 
resource-allocation  restructuring")  that  it's 
tempting  to  think  AE's  real  purpose  is  conceal- 
ment and  its  real  motivation  fear. 

The  insecurity  that  drives  AE,  PCE,  and 
vocab-tape  ads  is  far  from  groundless,  though. 
These  are  tense  linguistic  times.  Blame  it  on 
Heisenbergian  Uncertainty  or  postmodern  rela- 


tivism or  linage  Over  Substance  or  the  ubiquity 
of  advertising  and  PR.  or  the  rise  of  Identity 
Politics  or  whatever  you  will — we  live  in  an  era 
of  terrible  preoccupation  with  presentation  and 
interpretation.  In  rhetorical  terms,  certain 
long-held  distinctions  between  the  Ethical 
Appeal,  Logical  Appeal  (=  an  argument's  plau- 
sibility or  soundness),  and  Pathetic  Appeal 
(=  an  argument's  emotional  impact)  have  now 
pretty  much  collapsed — or  rather  the  different 
sorts  ot  Appeals  now  affect  and  are  affected  by 
one  another  in  ways  that  make  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  advance  .in  argumenr  on  "reason" 
al<  Tie. 

A  vividly  concrete  illustration  here  con- 
cerns the  Official  Complaint  a  black  under- 
graduate filed  against  this 
*fA        rev'  after  one  ot  my  little  in 
/  vZGvis  <!/       camera  spiels  described  on 

GcAAVtl  Pa'UL'S    53~54'    The  com' 

»  plainant    was    (I  opine) 

wrong,  hut  she  was  not  crazy 
or  stupid;  and  I  was  able  later  to  see  that  I  did 
hear  some  responsibility  tor  the  whole  nasty 
administrative  swivet.  My  culpability  lay  in 
gross  rhetorical  naivete.  I'd  seen  my  speech's 
primary  Appeal  as  Logical:  The  aim  was  to 
make  a  conspicuously  blunt,  honest  argument 
for  SWE's  utility.  It  wasn't  pretty,  maybe,  but  it 
was  true,  plus  so  manifestly  bullshit-free  that  I 
think  I  anticipated  not  just  acquiescence  hut 
gratitude  for  my  candor.4-4  The  problem  I 
tailed  to  see,  of  course,  lay  not  with  the  argu- 
ment per  se  hut  with  the  person  making  it — 
namely  me,  a  Privileged  WASP  Male  in  a  posi- 
tion of  power,  thus  someone  whose  statements 
about  the  primacy  and  utility  ot  the  Privileged 
WASP  Male  dialect  appeared  not  candid/hor- 
tatory/authoritative/true but  elitist/high- 
handed/authoritarian/racist. Rhetoric -wise, 
what  happened  was  that  1  allowed  the  sub- 
stance and  style  of  my  Logical  Appeal  to  com- 
pletely torpedo  my  Ethical  Appeal:  What  the 
student  heard  was  |ust  another  PWM  rational- 
ism; why  his  Group  and  his  English  were  top 
dog  and  ought  "logically"  to  stay  that  way 
(plus,  worse,  trying  to  use  his  academic  power 
over  her  to  coerce  her  assent^). 

If  for  any  reason  you  happen  to  find  yourself 
sharing  this  particular  student's  perceptions  and 


4"  5  This  was  in  his  I<)4fa  "Politics 
and  the  Knglish  Language,"  an 
essay  that  despite  its  date  (and  its 
title's  basic  redundancy)  remains 
the  delinitive  SNOOT  statement 
on  Academese.  Orwell's  famous 
At  translation  of  the  gorgeous  "I 


saw  under  the  sun  that  the  race 
is  not  to  the  switt"  in  Ecclesiastes 
as  "Objective  considerations  of 
contemporary  phenomena  com- 
pel the  conclusion  that  success 
or  failure  in  competitive  activi- 
ties exhibits  no  tendency  to  be 
commensurate  with  innate  ca- 


pacity, but  that  a  considerable  el- 
ement of  the  unpredictable  must 
invariably  be  taken  into  account" 
should  be  tattooed  on  the  left  wrist 
of  every  grad  student  in  the  an- 
glophone world. 

Please  just  don't  even  say  it. 


4" 5  (She  professed  to  have  been 
especially  traumatized  by  the  cli- 
mactic "I  am  going  to  make  you," 
which  in  retrospect  was  indeed  a 
mammoth  rhetorical  boner.) 
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reaction, 46  I  would  ask  that  yon  bracket  your 
feelings  long  enough  to  recognize  that  the 
PWM  instructor's  very  modern  rhetorical 
dilemma  in  that  office  was  really  no  different 
from  the  dilemma  faced  by  a  male  who  makes  a 
Pro-Life  argument,  or  an  atheist  who  argues 
against  Creation  Science,  or  a  Caucasian  who 
opposes  Affirmative  Action,  or  an  African 
American  who  decries  Racial  Profiling,  or  any- 
one over  eighteen  who  tries  to  make  a  case  for 
raising  the  legal  driving  aye  to  eighteen,  etc. 
The  dilemma  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
the  arguments  themselves  are  plausible  or  right 
or  even  sane,  because  the  debate  rarely  yets  that 
tar — any  opponent  with  sufficiently  strong  feel- 
ings or  a  dogmatic  bent  can  discredit  the  argu- 
ments and  pretty  much  foreclose  all  further  dis- 
cussion with  a  single,  terribly  familiar  rejoinder: 
"Of  course  you'd  say  that";  "Easy  for  you  to  say"; 
"What  right  do  you  have  . . .  ."' 

Now  (still  bracketing)  consider  the  situation 
of  any  reasonably  intelligent  and  well-meaning 
SNOOT  who  sits  down  to  prepare  a  prescriptive 
usage  guide.  It's  the  millennium,  post- 
Everything:  Whence  the  authority  to  make  any 
sort  of  credible  Appeal  for  SWE  at  alb' 

t  isn't  that  A  Dictionary  oj  Modern 
fi  American  Usage  is  perfect.  It  doesn't 
seem  to  cover  conversant  in  vs.  conversant 
-A.  u'i'th,  tor  example,  or  abstruse  vs.  obtuse, 
or  to  have  anything  on  hereby  and  herewith 
(which  1  tend  to  use  interchangeably  but 
always  have  the  uneasy  feeling  I'm  screwing 
up).  Garner's  got  a  good  discussion  of  used  to 
but  nothing  on  supposed  to.  Nor  does  he  give 
any  examples  to  help  explain  irregular  partici- 
ples and  transitivity  ("The  light  shone"  vs.  "I 
shined  the  light,"  etc.),  and  these  would  seem 
to  be  more  important  than,  say,  the  correct 
spelling  of  huzzah  or  the  plural  of  animalculum , 
both  ot  which  get  discussed.  Plus  there's  the 
VOUUE  WORDS  snafu  and  the  absence  ot  a  pro- 


nunciation entry  on  trough A7  In  other  words, 
a  SNOOI  is  going  to  be  able  to  find  stull  to 
quibble  about  in  any  usage  dictionary,  and 
ADMAU  is  no  exception. 

But  it's  still  really,  really  good — and  not  just 
lexicographically  but  rhetorically,  politically  (if 
it  even  makes  sense  to  distinguish  these  any 
more).  As  a  collection  of  judgments,  Al  'MAI  ' 
is  in  noway  Descriptivist,  hut  (  lamer  structures 
bis  judgments  very  carefully  to  av<  iid  the  elitism 
and  anality  ot  traditional  SNi  x  > I  itude.  1  le  does 
not  deploy  irony  or  scorn  or  caustic  wit,  nor 
tropes  or  colloquialisms  or  contractions  .  .  .  or 
really  any  sort  ot  verbal  style  at  all.  In  tact,  even 
though  Garner  talks  openly  about  himself  and 
uses  the  I  -S  pronoun  throughout  the  whole  dic- 
tionary, his  personality  is  oddly  effaced,  neutral- 
ized. It's  like  he's  so  bland  he's  barely  there.  E.g., 
as  this  rev  iewer  was  finishing  tin-  book's  final 
entry,*8  it  struck  me  that  I  had  no  idea  whether 
Bryan  Garner  was  black  or  white,  gay  or 
straight,  Democrat  or  Dittohead.  What  was 
even  more  striking  was  that  I  hadn't  once  won- 
dered about  any  of  this  up  to  now;  something 
about  Garner's  lexical  persona  kept  me  ever 
from  asking  where  the  guy  was  coming  from  or 
what  particular  agendas  or  ideologies  were 
informing  what  he  had  admitted  right  up  front 
were  "value  judgments." 

Bryan  Garner  is  a  genius  because  A 
Dictionary  oj  Modern  American  I  'sage  pretty 
much  resolves  the  Usage  Wars'  Crisis  of 
Authority.  Garner  manages  to  control  the 
compresence  ot  rhetorical  Appeals  so  cleverly 
that  he  appears  able  to  transcend  both  Usage 
Wars  camps  and  simply  tell  the  truth,  and  in  a 
way  that  does  not  torpedo  his  own  credibility 
but  actually  enhances  it.  I  lis  argumentative 
strategy  is  totally  brilliant  and  totally  sneaky, 
and  part  of  both  qualities  is  that  it  usually 
doesn't  seem  like  there's  even  an  argument 
going  on  at  all. 

Garner  recognizes  something  that  neither  ot 
the  dogmatic  camps  appears  to  get:  Given  40 
years  of  the  Usage  Wars,  "authority"  is  no 
longer  something  a  lexicographer  can  just  pre- 
sume ex  officio.  In  fact,  a  large  part  ot  the  proj- 
ect of  any  contemporary  usage  dictionary  will 
consist  in  establishing  this  authority.  If  thai 


*6  (The  Dept.  head  and  Dean  did 
not,  as  it  happens,  share  her  re- 
action . .  .though  it  would  be  disin- 
genuous not  to  tell  you  that  they 
happened  also  to  be  PWM's,  which 
fact  did  not  go  unremarked  by  the 
complainant,  such  that  the  whole 
proceeding  got  pretty  darn  tense, 
indeed,  before  it  was  all  over.) 


^'  To  be  honest,  I  noticed  this 
omission  only  because  midway 
through  working  on  this  article 
1  happened  to  use  the  word  trough 
in  front  of  the  same  SNOOT  friend 
who  likes  to  compare  public  Eng- 
lish to  violin-hammering,  and 
he  fell  sideways  out  of  his  chair. 


and  it  emerged  that  I  have  some- 
how all  my  life  misheard  trough 
as  ending  with  a  th  instead  of 
an  /and  thus  have  publicly  mis- 
pronounced it  God  knows  how 
many  scores  of  times,  and  I  all 
but  burned  rubber  getting  home 
to  see  whether  perhaps  the  error 
was  so  (  ommon  and  human  and 


understandable  that  Garner  him- 
self had  a  good-natured  entry  on 
it,  but  no  such  luck,  which  in  fair- 
ness I  don't  suppose  I  can  really 
blanu  Garner  for, 

(on  zwieback  vs.  zweiback) 
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seems  rather  obvious,  be  apprised  that  nobody 
before  ( iarner  seems  to  have  figured  it  our — that 
the  lexicographer's  challenge  now  is  to  be  not 
just  accurate  and  comprehensive  but  credible. 
That  in  the  absence  of  unquestioned  Authority 
in  language,  the  reader  must  now  be  moved  or 
persuaded  to  grant  a  dictionary  its  authority, 
freely  and  for  what  appear  to  be  good  reasons. 

Garner's  A  Dictionary  oj  Modern  American 
Usage  is  thus  both  a  collection  of  information 
and  .1  piece  of  Democratic  rhetoric. 4-9  hs  goal  is 
to  recast  the  Prescript  ivist's  persona:  The  author 
presents  himself  as  an  authority  not  in  an  auto- 
cratic sense  but  in  a  technocratic  sense.  And  the 
technocrat  is  not  only  ;i  thoroughly  modern  and 
palatable  image  <  >f  Authority  but  als<  >  immune  to 
die  charges  i  >f  elitism/classism  that  have  hobbled 
traditional  Prescriptivism. 

Of  course,  ( i, imei  really  is  a  technocrat.  He's 
a  lawyer,  recall,  and  in  Al  )MA(  '  he  consciously 
pro|ects  a  sort  of  wise  juridical  persona:  knowl- 
edgeable, dispassionate,  fair,  with  an  almost  En- 
lightenment-grade passion  for  reason.  His  judg- 
ments about  usage  rend  to  be  rendered  like  legal 
m  opinions — exhaustive  citation  of 

Oil  ciGCIuGHl  precedent  (other  dictionaries'  judg- 
ments, published  examples  of  actual 
usage)  combined  with  clear,  logical  reasoning 
that's  always  informed  by  the  larger  consensual 
purposes  SWE  is  meant  to  serve. 

Also  thoroughgoingly  technocratic  is 
(  iarner's  approach  to  the  issue  of  whether  any- 
body's even  going  to  be  interested  in  his  700 
pages  of  fine-pointed  counsel.  Like  any  special- 
ist, be  simply  presumes  that  there  are  practical 
reasons  why  spine  people  choose  to  concern 
themselves  with  SWE  usage;  and  his  attitude 
about  the  fact  that  most  Americans  "could  care 
less"  isn't  scorn  or  disapproval  but  the  phleg- 
matic resignation  of  a  doctor  or  lawyer  who 
realizes  that  he  can  give  good  advice  hut  can't 
make  you  take  it: 

The  reality  I  tare  about  most  is  rh.ir  some  people 
still  want  to  use  the  language  wcil.r>0  They  want 
to  write  effectively;  they  want  to  speak  effective- 
ly. They  want  their  language  to  he  graceful  at 
times  and  powerful  at  limes.  They  want  to  under- 
stand how  to  use  words  well,  how  to  manipulate 
sentences,  and  how  to  move  about  in  the  lan- 
guage without  seeming  to  flail.  They  want  good 
grammar,   hut    they   want    more:    they  want 


rhetoric^1  in  the  traditional  sense.  That  is,  they 
want  to  use  the  language  deftly  so  that  it's  fit  for 
their  purposes. 

It's  now  possible  to  see  that  all  the  autobio- 
graphical stuff  in  ADMAU's  Preface  does  more 
than  jusr  humanize  Mr.  Bryan  A.  Garner.  It  also 
serves  to  detail  the  early  and  enduring  passion 
that  helps  make  someone  a  credible  techno- 
crat— we  tend  to  like  and  trust  experts  whose 
expertise  is  born  of  a  real  love  for  their  special- 
ty instead  of  just  a  desire  to  be  expert  at  some- 
thing. In  fact,  it  turns  out  that  ADMAU's 
Preface  quietly  and  steadily  invests  Garner  with 
every  single  qualification  of  modern  techno- 
cratic Authority:  passionate  devotion,  reason, 
and  accountability  (recall  "in  the  interests 
of  full  disclosure,  here  are  the  ten  critical 
points  .  .  ."),  experience  ("that,  after  years  of 
working  on  usage  problems,  I've  settled  on"), 
exhaustive  and  tech-savvy  research  ("For  con- 
temporary usage,  the  files  of  our  greatest  dictio- 
nary makers  pale  in  comparison  with  the  full- 
text  search  capabilities  now  provided  by  NEXIS 
and  WESTLAW"),  an  even  and  judicious  tempera- 
ment (see  e.g.  this  from  HYPERCORRECTION: 
"Sometimes  people  strive  to  abide  by  the 
strictest  etiquette,  but  in  the  process  behave 
inappropriately'^2),  and  the  sort  of  humble 
integrity  (for  instance,  including  in  one  of  the 
entries  a  past  published  usage-error  of  his  own) 
that  not  only  renders  Garner  likable  but  trans- 
mits the  same  kind  of  reverence  for  English  that 
good  jurists  have  for  the  law,  both  of  which  are 
bigger  and  more  important  than  any  one  person. 

Probably  the  most  attractive  thing  about 
ADMAU's  Ethical  Appeal,  though,  is  Garner's 
scrupulous  consideration  of  the  reader's  con- 
cern about  his  (or  her)  own  linguistic  authority 
and  rhetorical  persona  and  ability  to  convince 
an  Audience  that  he  cares.  Again  and  again, 
Garner  frames  his  prescriptions  in  rhetorical 
terms,  e.g.:  "To  the  writer  or  speaker  for  whom 
credibility  is  important,  it's  a  good  idea  to 
avoid  distracting  any  readers  or  listeners."  A 
Dictionary  of  Modern  American  Usage's  real  the- 
sis, in  other  words,  is  that  the  purposes  of  the 
expert  authority  and  the  purposes  of  the  lay 
reader  are  identical,  and  identically  rhetori- 
cal— which  I  submit  is  about  as  Democratic 
these  clays  as  you're  going  to  get.  ■ 


4" "  (meaning  literally  Democra- 
tic— it  Wants  Your  Vote) 

5^  The  last  two  words  of  this  sen- 
tence, of  course,  are  what  the 
Usage  Wars  are  about — whose  "lan- 
guage" and  whose  "well"?  The 


most  remarkable  thing  about  this 
sentence  is  that  coming  from  Gar- 
ner it  doesn't  sound  naive  or  ob- 
noxious but  just .  .  .  reasonable. 

51  Did  you  think  I  was  kidding? 


5*  (Here  this  reviewer's  indwelling 
and  ever-vigilant  SNOOT  can't  help 
but  question  why  Garner  uses  a 
comma  before  the  conjunction 
in  this  sentence,  since  what  fol- 
lows the  conjunction  is  neither 
an  independent  clause  nor  any 


kind  of  plausible  complement 
for  strive  to.  But  respectful  dis- 
agreement between  people  of  good- 
will is  of  course  Democratically  nat- 
ural and  healthy  and,  when  you 
come  right  down  to  it,  kind  of 
fun.) 
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LETT    E     R         F    ROM  PHOENIX 


STAR  OF  JUSTICE 

On  the  job  with  Americas  Toughest  Sheriff 
By  Barry  Graham 


Y 


ou  are  a  citizen  of  the  county 
protected  by  America's  Toughest 
Sheriff. 

Your  name  is  Richard  Post.  You're 
paraplegic,  but  you've  made  the  best  of 
what  you  have.  Your  legs  are  useless, 
but  your  arms  are  powerful.  Ar  age 
thirty-five,  you've  bought  a  home, 
raised  a  kid,  and  you're  studying  for  a 
college  degree.  You  have  a  life.  Then, 
in  one  night,  most  of  it  is 
taken  away  fr<  im  you. 

It  happens  ten  years  after 
the  car  accident  that  put 
you  in  the  wheelchair.  It's 
the  night  of  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  1996,  and  you're  at 
home  in  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
watching  Mike  Tyson  de- 
stroy Frank  Bruno,  the  crys- 
tal-chinned English  heavy- 
weight. After  the  fight,  you 
feel  like  going  out.  So  you 
head  for  an  Irish  pub 
named  O'Connor's. 

The  atmosphere  is  c<  ir- 
dial,  and  in  the  space  of  an 
hi  »ur  yi  iu  have  tw<  >  drinks. 
There's  a  folkie  providing 
live  music.  As  he  finishes  a 
song,  you  wheel  yourself  over  to  him 
and  tell  him  the  result  ot  the  tight.  He 
announces  it,  expecting  that  the  Irish- 
American  patrons  w  ill  he  pleased  to 
hear  that  Bruno  lost.  Some  people 
cheer  and  some  people  boo. 

t  ou  hang  out  tor  a  w  hile,  chat  with 
si  une  pei  >ple.  An  >  Tier  guy  c<  >mes  up  n  > 
you  and  says,  "Why  don't  you  yet  the 
hell  out  ot  here."' 


Barn  <  haham  if,  the  author  u]  five  book 
including  Before  and  The  Book  of  Man. 


Y<  null  >n't  understand  w  hat  his  prob- 
lem is.  "Why,  did  y<  hi  bet  <  >n  the  Eng- 
lishman.'" you  ask. 

"I'm  calling  the  police,"  he  tells  you 
and  walks  away. 

Yi  iu  think  he's  kidding,  si  >  y<  hi  di  >n't 
worry.  But  he  means  it.  lbs  name  is 
lames  OX  a  mm  »r,  and  he  <  iwns  the  pub. 
lie  calh  the  cops,  then  comes  hack 
and  tells  you  they're  on  their  way. 


RESTRAI  N  I NC  CHAIR,  MADISON  STREET  JAIL 

You  still  don't  yet  it.  But  it  the  cops 
really  .ire  coming,  you  don't  want 
them  to  stop  you  on  the  road,  since 
\  <  hi'vc  been  drinking.  Si  >  yi  ui  dee  icle  to 
wait  tor  them  and  talk  to  them  in  tlx 
bar. 

Tin.-  L< ips  w hi i  arrive  are  named  Jef- 
frey Howell  and  James  Ray.  In  their  re- 
port ,  they  w  ill  claim  that  the  i  >wi  iei  i  il 
the  bar  said  that  you  were  drinking 
heavily  and  that  you  called  him  "a 
Pn  itestanr  and  an  Englishman."  The\ 
will  describe  you  as  "extremely  intox- 


icated." But  the  owner  w  ill  den\  this 
and  w  ill  insist  that  you  weren't  drunk. 
He  w  ill  claim  that  he  called  the  cops 
because  you  were  bothering  his  cus- 
tomers. He  has  been  drinking  as  well. 

The  cops  tell  you  to  take  a  taxi 
home  or  they'll  take  you  to  jail.  You 
refuse,  and  say  you'll  just  roll  yourself 
home  in  your  wheelchair.  The  cops 
arrest  you.  They  will  say  later  that  you 
challenged  them  to  arrest  you. 
You  will  say  that  you  wouldn't 
di i  such  a  thing,  km iwing  that 
you  were  carrying  some  pot  in 
your  backpack.  They  search 
y<  hi  and  find  the  pi  it,  all  I.I 
grams  of  it  They  take  yi  hi  to 
the  Madison  Street  Jail,  in 
di iwnti iwn  Phi ienix. 

There's  a  videi  >tape  i  >f  yi  hi 
being  searched  and  hi « iked  in- 
to jail.  C  )n  the  tape,  yi  hi  seem 
lucid  and  co-operative,  not 
giv  ing  the  jailers  art}  attitude 
at  all.  The  tape  sin  >w s  you  ex- 
plaining to  them  that  the 
urine  bag  attached  ti  >  yi  >ur  an- 
kle is  lull.  Unless  yi  hi  empty 
the  bay  and  get  an  internal 
catheter,  you  \v<  >n't  he  able  to 
piss.  And  you  need  to. 

"This  is  a  jail,  not  a  hospital,"  yi  hi 're- 
told. 

You  get  n  i  see  a  nurse,  and  yi  hi  fell 
her  you  have  special  needs.  "Ho  you 
have. i  Medic  Alert  bracelet.  '  she  asks 

V l  HI. 

"I'm  in  a  wheelchair,"  you  tell  her. 

\  i  mi  bladder  hurts,  and  you're 
scared.  Paraplegics  are  very  suscepti- 
ble io  kidney  disease  caused  by  un- 
sanitary and  infrequent  urination.  As 
yi  hi' re  n  >l  led  to  your  cell,  a  jailer  says, 


Photograph  <■  Andrew  Lichtensrcm  /  Auro 


I.I  TTI  K  I  Ki  >M  I'l  Ii  i|-\l\ 


"  I  here'*  a  big  difference  between  whal 
you  need  and  whal  yi  m  gel  in  here. 
I )( m'l  he  ,i  hahy." 

I  hey  leave  yon  in  the  cell.  ^  < hi  keep 
trying  to  gel  their  attention,  to  try  to 
explain  thai  you  need  .1  catheter,  hul 
they  jusl  tell  you  to  shin  up.  1  n  1  hang 
on  the  cell  do<  >i  l<  >r  .1  while,  hul  noth- 
ing I  lappen.s. 

You  dec  ide  to  empty  youi  urine  hay, 
and  then  u\  to  make  yoursell  piss  hy 
manipulating  youi  ahd< >men  with  y< mr 
hands.  I11  it  you  can'l  reach  the  toilet. 
^  1  hi  act  identally  knock  .1  roll  1  >l  1 1  lilei 
papei  inn'  the  howl,  and  thai  gives 
you  .111  idea. 

You  starl  flushing  the  toilet.  You  do 
11  again  and  again.  Ii  fills  with  water. 

A  guard  tells  you  he'll  mm  oil  tin. 
water  unless  y< >u  st< »p. 

You  J, m'i  stop.  Y( hi  tell  them  again 
thai  you  need  a  catheter.  Water  spills 
1  mi  c  it  1  he  toilet,  ( iver  1 1 ic  ll<  ><  >r,  oul 
nun  the  hall. 

Sergeanl  Steve  Kenner  responds. 
I  n  1 1  I  ic  d<  lesn'l  bring  you  a  catheter.  He 
1 1,1s  you  put  in  .1  resi  rain t  chair  instead. 

Yi  hi  tell  I  inn  y<  >u  need  .1  pad  to  sil  mi 
« >r  yi  iu'11  deveh  >p  si  ires  thai  might  need 
surgery.  "Too  had,"  Ik-  tells  you.  The 
nurse  takes  a  look  and  says  you  need  .1 
pad.  Kennei  says  they  have  to  clean  up 
the  water  firsl  bet  ause  it's  .1  safety  haz- 
ard, rhey  could  jusl  move  the  resi  1  .nut 
i  hair  away  from  1 1  ic  w  ater,  Hut  1 1  ley 
di  m  l  - 

I  hey  leave  y<  >u  like  1l1.1t  l>  n  1  w<  1 


righl  arm.  It  withers  and  becomes  thin. 
You  can'l  raise  it  above  your  sh<  mlder. 
You  can't  write  with  it.  And  there  is  a 
numbness  in  yi  mr  lefl  hand. 

A  di  >c  tor  tclK  you  he  hum  operate 
on  your  neck.  Ik-  asks  you  how  the 
damage  happened.  Yon  tell  him,  and 
he  1.  hanges  his  mind.  I  le  s.iys  Ik-  km  iws 
there's  going  to  he  litigation,  and  he 
wants  m  ithing  to  do  with  it. 

You  plead  with  him.  "All  I  want  is 
loi  you  io  1 1  x  me."  You  tell  him  you 
don'l  want  him  to  testily  on  your  he- 
half.  I  le's  apol<  igel  k  hut  firm.  I  le  w  ants 
ni  ithing  to  do  with  you. 

"t  1  hi  were  luckier  than  many.  You 
lett  the  jail  alive. 

"ion  are  a  citizen  1  >f  the  county 
protec  t  ed  hy  A  meric  a's 
Toughest  Sheriff. 


H 


.1  Ii  iving  husband,  pr<  »ud 
I. a  her,  idealist ,  megalomaniac ,  liar, 
and  hullv.  I  lis  nose  is  purple,  his  neck 
is  red,  and  he  has  the  charm  of  Archie 
Bunker.  A  cheerful,  garrulous  man  w  ho 
enji  iys  watching  execul  ions  and  often 
doesn't  know  where  he  is  or  why  he  is 
1  here.  Si ime  call  linn  a  murderer.  Si >me 
call  him  insane.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional calls  him  a  human-rights  viola- 
tor. Robert  Mitchum's  son  wrote  a 
sc  reenplay  .Tout  him.  I  le  is  the  most 
popular  politician  in  the  state  ol  Ari- 
z<  ma,  and,  with  an  85  percent  approval 
rating,  perhaps  the  mosl  popular  in 
the  history  of  the  state.  1  le  is  so  pop- 


Naples,  and  he  still  proudly  tails  him- 
sell  an  Italian.  I  lis  mother  died  while 
giving  birth  to  him,  and  he  spent  much 
of  his  childhood  being  shunted  be- 
tween three  different  families.  These 
are  chapters  of  his  life  he  recounts 
w  ithout  bitterness,  iusr  pari  of  his  sto- 
ry. As  a  child,  he  always  wanted  to  be 
a  cop.  When  he  graduated  from  high 
school,  he  enlisted  in  the  army.  He 
claims  to  be  a  Korean  War  veteran, 
hul  in  facl  he  spent  the  war  in  France. 
When  he  was  discharged,  he  joined 
the  metropolitan  police  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  He  met  his  wife,  Ava,  and 
t  hey  have  tii  >w  been  married  ti  >r  ti  irty- 
five  years.  They  spent  some  time  in 
Las  Vegas,  where  he  was  on  the  force. 
Then  he  spent  more  than  two  decades 
with  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration, working  in  Chicago,  Turkey, 
and  Mexico,  and,  finally,  serving  tout- 
years  as  head  of  the  DEA  in  Arizona 
before  retiring. 

I  le  was  elected  sheriff  of  Maricopa 
County  in  He'd  spent  the  ten 

years  since  his  retirement  running  a 
travel  agency  with  his  wife,  selling,  or 
trying  to  sell,  trips  to  outer  space, 
among  other  vacations.  Bui  he  missed 
the  limelight. 

The  county  sheriff  at  the  time  was 
Tom  Agnos,  a  capable  if  unremark- 
able cop  who  was  popular  enough  un- 
til somebody  went  into  .1  Buddhist 
temple  in  Phoenix  and  shot  some 
people  to  death.  Agnos  arrested  a 


hours.  When  they  finally  pui  the  pad 
in  place,  Kenner  sparks  a  slim  gun 

c  Ii  isc-  to  \  1 11 11  I  le.  id,  then  hands  it  to 
Ins  pai  1  ner.  "II  it  thai  tuc  ker  it  he 
iik  ives,"  he  tells  Ins  pail  ner. 

1 1  icy  Ii  H  isei  1  the  straps  a  lit  t  le,  s|  h  >ve 
the  pad  halfway  undei  your  buttocks. 

I  hen  Kenner  pulls  the  straps  so  tight 

I I  iai  1 1 iey  c  1  impress  y<  mr  spine. 

1  hey  leave  you  like  thai  lor  six 
hours.  In  thai  time,  your  anus  bet  1  >mes 
ulcerated.  You're  bedridden  for  lour 
1 1  ion  1 1  is.  I  toe  tors  c  oiisidc  i  giving  you  a 
tempi  irary  colostomy.  You  I  lave  to  dr<  >p 
out  ol  ci illege.  You  l<  ise  feeling  in  y<  mr 


ular  that,  even  though  his  mosl  rec  ent 
election  campaign  was  almost  com- 
pletely passive,  he  siill  took  67  per 
cent  ol  the  vote.  Approaching  his 
eighth  decade,  he  looks  younger  than 
he  is.  I  le's  squat  and  robust ,  si  ill  has  a 
head  lull  ol  hair,  and  the-  hair  contains 
more  black  than  gray.  He  has  a  bel- 
ligerenl  loi  >k  and  a  hearty  manner.  I  lis 
small  eyes  otteii  seem  unfocused  and 
confused,  and  sometimes  gleam  with 
c  hildish  spite-. 

|oe  Arpaio  [pr<  >n<  mnced  Ar-pie-oh] 
was  born  in  1932  in  Springfield,  Mass- 
achusetts. His  parenl  s  c  ame  I  torn 


bunch  ol  kids  and  charged  them  with 
murder.  The  resulting  lawsuit  for 
wrongful  arrest  cost  the  county  $2.8 
millii  in  and  Agnos  his  job. 

Arpaio  replaced  him. 

In  a  city  where  crime  and  develop- 
ment are  growing  together.  Arpaio 
had  the-  answers  that  the  frightened 
people  wanted  to  hear.  He  declared 
war  on  crime  and  billed  himself  as 
'America's  Toughest  Sheriff."  He  as- 
sembled a  "sheriffs  posse"  staffed  en- 
tirely by  volunteers.  He  declared  that 
criminals  w  ould  no  longer  he  released 
|iisi  because  ol  overcrowding  in  the 
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ounty  jails;  instead  he  used  Korean 
Of ar  arm}  tents  to  create  the  Tent 

atv  l.iil,  located  on  the  outskirts  of 

'hi ienix.  In  this  pari  i >t  Ari:i >na,  1 1 ic 
summer  temperatures  can  reach  more 

han  1  20  degrees. 

The  county's  eight  jails  are  now 
lome  to  more  than  7,400  inmates, 
Jouble  the  numher  there  were  before 
Arpaio  became  sheriff.  Arpaio  an- 
nounced that  the  inmates  would  not 
be  allowed  coffee,  cigarettes,  or 
pornography.  The  only  T\  available 
wi  mid  be  bn  >adcasts  of  Newt  Gingrich 
and  C-Span.  The  inmates  would  be 
h lived  tu  wear  pink  underwear.  Jlie\ 
would  be  fed  green  bologna,  for  which 
they  would  he  charged;  he  brags  that 
die  meals  fed  to  his  prisoners  are  the 
cheapest  in  America's  penal  system, 
costing  Maricopa  Count}  only  $0 
cents  ,i  meal.  Inmates,  both  men  and 
women,  would  be  put  on  chain  gangs 
and  forced  to  dig  graves,  (lie  didn't 
nit  ntion  that  the  chain  gangs  are  vol- 
untary and  that  the  inmates  had  al- 
ready been  used  to  dig  graves.) 
Arpaio's  message  was  si  raightt<  irward: 
jail  should  be  about  punishment,  and 
the  punishment  should  be  so  un- 
pleasant thai  no  one  who  experienced 
it  would  ever  want  to  go  through  n 
again. 

The  public  lo\  ed  this.  Finally, 
someone  was  letting  criminals  know 
that  it  was  a  war,  and  criminals  were 
the  enemy.  Arnaii "attained  a  level  of 


I ou  5  he  was  representing  indigent  in- 
mates of  the  count}  jails,  and  he  began 
noticing  similarities  in  their  accounts 
o|  tori  uie  b\  Arpaio's.  guards.  He  filed 


didn't  have  the  m<  me}  to  make  bail, 
and  were  presumed  inn<  k  eni . 

rhe  lawsuits  start  ed  coining  down, 
nearly  a  thousand  ol  th«'in,  and  main 
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sun  on  behall  ol  several  such  inmates, 
including  Richard  Post.  When  the 
caseload  became  too  much  lor  him, 
I ie  hr< inghl  in  anol her  atti »rney ,  |oel 
Rohhins.  The  lawsuits  alleged  thai 
At  pan  1 c  reated  and  nurtured  a  climate 
ili.n  encouraged  the  guards  to  abuse 
inmates, 

I  he  law  ins  had  a  ditlk  ull  task 

ahead  of  them.  Arpaio's  popularity  is 


are  -.till  pending.  Si  >  tar.  the  total  kill 
lor  jury  awards  ami  settlements  is  ap- 
pn  iximateh  $  1  5  million,  It  would  al- 
uii  >s|  i.  ertainl}  be  a  tew  million  nil  ire 
ll  Kk  hard  I  \  ist  1 1, id  taken  I  us  law  sun 
to  trial.  Instead,  lust  want  ing  n  to  be 
over,  hi.'  .Ki  cptcd  a  set t lemeni  ol 
$800,000. 

rhe  public  read  ahoul  i i .  And1 
.Arpaio's  popularity  remained  intact, 


celebrity  matched  by  onl}  one  other 
resident  ol  Maricopa  (  >>uni\ — Alice- 
Cooper.  .Anil  their  status  is  similar; 
Arpaio  is  treated  not  as  a  politician  km 
as  a  tuck  star.  Wherever  he  goes, 
people  point  at  him,  io  une  up  to  him, 
want  to  shake  hands  with  htm.  He 
has  appeared  i  in  d<  Tens  i  it  talk  shi  iws, 
including  Donahue  and  Politically  ln- 
corrcct.  He  has  his  own  local  radio 
shi  >w . 

Nick  llentott  is  a  lawyer  who,  in 
true  Arizona  style,  is  a  member  i  >t  hi  ith 
the  National  Rifle  Association  and  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  In 


like  the  summer  heal  in  Arizona — it's 
si i  relentless,  so  overwhelming,  that 
it's  hard  to  imagine  challenging  it. 
When  1  lokl  people  what  had  hap- 
pened to  Richard  Post,  the  most  com- 
tnon  response  was,  "W  ell,  what  had 
he  done."'  ll  Arpaio's  guards  had  tor- 
tured a  paraplegic,  he  must  have  done 
something  to  deserve  it.  It  other  in- 
mates w  ele  C I  li  >ked  i )!"  beaten  ti  i  death, 
ii  must  have  keen  then  i  iwn  fault, 
t  Timinals  shouldn'l  be  mollycoddled. 
No  one  w  anted  i  o  I  tear  that  1 0  percent 
of  those  in  jail  hadn't  keen  convicted 
ol  anything.  The\  were  awaiting  trial, 


The  money  awarded  in  damages, 
pei  iple  thought,  was  a  wi  >rth while  ei  >si 
in  the  wai  mi  i  rune.  In  l°°6  die  fed- 
eral government  started  an  investiga- 
tion. Arpaii  i  w  as  defiant,  and  so  w  as  his 
puhl  k  . 

In  I  °9°,  Arpaio's  ,  h iff  deputy , 
Haviel  Hendershott,  was  all»  >wcd  ti  i  re- 
tire '  'ii  lull  pension  and  then  was  im- 
mediately 1  lired  again,  ai  lull  salary , 
and  alii  iwed  i"  keep  the  pension.  Ii 
e.uised  a  scandal,  hut  Arpaio's  popu- 
larity  remained  intact.  1 1  t  here  was  cor- 
ruption in  his  office,  well,  al  least  we 
still  had  1 1 itn  to  lead  i he  war  on  crime. 


ph  i  Tore  Bvrusiikcr  /  <  <  >KBI- 
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Arpaio's  publicity-seeking  contin- 
ued. Reporters  nicknamed  his  news 
conferences  "Joe  Shows."  He  an- 
nounced thai  there  would  he  ;i  "pet 
posse"  to  target  people  who  abused  an- 
imals, thai  he  would  use  vacant  jail 


American  cities  in  mosl  American 
states,  n  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  get  elected  and  remain  in  power. 
Even  a  hundred  miles  dow  n  the  high- 
way, in  I  ucson,  it  would  be  impossible. 
But  this  is  not  Tucson.  This  is  the 
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cells  to  Ik  >use  J<  >gs,  and  thai  nn  ire  m<  >n- 
ey  would  be  spent  on  feeding  police 
dogs  than  on  feeding  the  inmates,  be- 
c  ause  the  d<  igs  deserved  better.  I  le  an- 
nounced thai  inmates  who  assaulted 
guards  w<  mid  be  fed  <  inly  bread  and  wa- 
ter (the  bread  was  fortified),  while  he 
w  as  spending  $70,000  on  an  armored 
c  ar.  When  si  >me<  me  left  a  metal  sculp- 
ture of  a  spider  on  his  lawn,  he  c  laimed 


desert  metropolis  t li.ir  is  devouring 
Ann  ma's  Valley  ol  the  Sun. 

It  is  the  seventh-largest  municipal- 
ity in  America,  an  apocalyptic,  sci- 
ence-hc  1 1<  >n  e  ityscape  « it  freeways  and 
hr<  >ad,  empty  si  reefs  under  a  c  ruel  sun. 
There  are  no  store-lined  streets,  only 
strip  malls.  Many  central  neighbor- 
hoods don't  have  sidewalks,  because 
nobody  can  walk  anywhere.  A  "riizl it- 


is  not  anomalous.  He  is  a  proud  bear- 
er of  the  city's  heritage.  Phoenix  was 
founded  by  a  drunk  and  an  opium  ad- 
di(  i  Jack  Swilling  was  also  an  army 
scout,  army  deserter,  teamster,  tanner, 
prospector,  speculator — anything  he 
thought  would  make  him  a  fast  buck. 
Born  in  South  Carolina  in  1830,  Swill- 
ing was  thirty-seven  when  he  found 
himself  passing  through  the  valley. 
Few  settlers  lived  here,  but  Swilling 
could  find  a  potential  hustle  anywhere, 
and  a  new  one  occurred  to  him  when 
he  saw  the  remains  of  the  irrigation 
canah  left  behind  by  the  Hohokam 
Indians  when  they  disappeared  400 
years  earlier.  He  set  up  the  Swilling 
Irrigating  and  Canal  Company,  hired 
sixteen  employees,  had  them  clean 
some  of  the  canals,  and  started  grow- 
ing hay  to  sell  to  nearby  Fort  Mc- 
Dowell. 

Soon  other  people  came  to  the  val- 
ley. By  1870  there  were  2  35  residents. 
A  year  later,  the  valley  separated  from 
Yavapai  C  bounty.  John  T.  Alsap  came 
clown  from  Prescott  to  be  our  hist  may- 
or. Interested  parties  fought  over  where 
to  locate  the  county  seat.  There  was 
bribery,  fraud,  intimidation,  and,  in 
the  end,  a  town  site  was  prepared  on 
Central  and  Washington. 

Welcome  to  Phoenix,  best-run  city 
in  America. 

Ni  i 1  me  kne  >ws  win  i  named  the  ti  iwn 
"Phoenix."  We  do  know  that  it  wasn't 
Swilling.  He  carried  on  drinking  and 
brawling,  and  ended  up  in  prison  for 
a  robbery  that  there's  little  evidence 
he  committed.  In  1880,  two  years  at- 


n  was  a  ihre.it  i  m  his  life,  retaliat i( in  t( »r 
telling  some  ol  his  fans  on  the  Interne! 

lo  take  his  picture  off  their  site  (the 
site  a  1st  i  teal  i  ired  picti  ires  i  if  (  'oluinbine 
shooters  Erii  Harris  and  Dylan  Kle- 
hold).  1 1<  >w  did  Arpaio  make  this  con- 
nection.7 "It  was  a  website.  And 
spiders  live  in  webs,  don't 
K I 1 ' lto  '"  ' 11  'Ted. 


1 


understand  |oe  Arpaio,  you 
have  to  understand  Phoenix.  In  most 


to-work"  state,  which  means  workers 
nave  no  right  to  |ob  security  <  >r  bene- 
fits. A  place  where  gangs  and  violence 
are  out  i  4  contn  >1,  and  the  >se  who  aren't 
convicted  felons  can  legally  wander 
public  places  w  ith  a  gun  dangling  from 
their  belt,  just  like  they  could  a  century 
ago.  A  (dace  that  is  considered  the 
best -run  city  in  America  by  Governing 
magazine. 

Phoenix  has  always  been  a  hustle,  a 
scam,  a  get-rich-quick  scheme.  Arpaio 


ter  his  death,  Phoenix  had  a  popula- 
tion of  1 .70S.  Rack  then,  chain  gangs 
of  prisoners  were  used  to  clean  the 
streets,  which  were  made  from  beer 
bottles — just  like  today,  only  now  we 
have  concrete.  By  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury the  population  stood  at  5,544- 
The  first  cars  arrived,  and  people  suf- 
fering  from  tuberculosis  came  to  the 
valley  in  the  hopes  of  a  longer  life. 
Bui  they  had  to  have  money;  in  1903, 
in  an  attempt  to  drive  out  poor  people 


I 
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with  rB,  tents  were  banned  within 
the  city  limits.  Tenl  cities  soon  en- 
circled Phoenix. 

By  1930,  Phoenix  was  the  largest 
city  in  the  stale — the  second  largest 
in  the  Southwest — with  a  population 
ot  48,1  18.  The  population  reached 
c>5,4H  only  a  decade  later,  and  hy  1955 
it  had  more  than  doubled,  to  156,000. 
Five  years  later  the  city  boasted 
439,170.  At  century's  end,  an  Arizona 
Republic  poll  found  that  more  than  halt 
ol  the  city's  1 ,27o,5  1 0  residents  wi mid 
leave  right  away  it  they  could. 

In  the  collective  mind  of  the  rest  ot 
the  country,  Phoenix  is  a  retirement 
C( immunity,  where  residents  spend  In  it 
and  sleepy  days  playing  golf.  In  reality, 
tins  is  ,1  city  <  »t  the  very  y<  >ung,  a  place 
not  ot  cactus  and  sand  hut  ot  asphalt 
and  glass.  In  the  cafes  and  Pars  i >f  cen- 
tral Phoenix,  it's  hard  to  rind  a  nai  ive 
ot  the  city.  Everybody  is  from  some- 
pi  ice  else,  and  nobody  plans  to  stay. 
Everybody  wants  to  make  some  nioii- 
j  ey  and  then  move  on.  But  not  every- 
h  idy  manages  t<  >  make  im  >ney.  PI  i<  >enix 
is  a  boomtow  n  where  nearly  a  quarter 
i  >t  the  c  hildren  live  in  pi  ivert  \ . 

It  there's  any  one  thing  thai  dis- 
tinguishes Phoenix,  it's  that  the  utv 
is  still  becoming.  There  may  be  argu- 
ments as  to  what  it's  becoming,  but 
no  one  can  reasonably  doubt  that 
the  place  is  still  giving  birth  to  itself. 
Everything  here  is  so  stark,  so  obv  i- 
ous; everyone  is  on  the  make,  every- 
thing is  a  hustle,  everyone  wants 
something  from  someone  else.  This 
is  true  of  every  place,  but  in  Phoenix 


And  u  s  si  ill  instantly  ret  ognizahle. 
When  you  freeze  the  frame  and  look 
closely,  it's  hard  to  see  am  difference. 
Forty  years  1 growth,  and  no  change 
in  the  skyline.' 

Normally,  dev  elopment  is  preceded 
by  planning.  Not  here.  We've  just 
thrown  buildings  up  wherever  we 
thought  they  were  needed.  We've  built 
mil,  instead  ot  up.  To  get  from  one 
place  to  another,  instead  ot  taking 
elevators  and  walking,  you  have  to 
drive.  .And  everything  is  farther  than 
it  seems.  T>u  realize  this  when  you 
decide  to  walk  to  any  place  you  think 
is  ncarhv,  a  handy  place  you  drive  to 
every  day.  What  seemed  like  a  stroll 
turns  .mi  to  be  a  hike.  The  Sonoran 
desert  is  vanishing  at  a  rate  so  last  it 
sometimes  seems  as  it  the  developers 
have  invented  a  bomb  thai  throws  up 
ugh  buildings  wherever  n  explodes. 
It  I  lei  two  months  go  by  without  dri\ 
ing  southeast  to  Tucson  on  Interstate 
10,  on  my  next  trip  I  feel  as  though  I  'm 
driving  an  unfamiliar  route,  so  much 
desert  has  been  replaced  by  so  much 
new  development.  I  he  cit\  is  con- 
suming the  desert  at  i  >ne  ac  re  per  hi  mr. 
Few  of  us  object  to  this.  And  although 
n 's  painful  io  admit,  some  ot  us  are 
excited  In  the  sheer  spectacle  of  the 
carnage.  1  c  an'l  help  it . 

The  growth,  the  maniacal  expan- 
sion, has  nothing  to  do  with  the  de- 
vel< ipment  ol  community.  In  spite  i >t 
i  he  boom,  the  community,  has  not 
gn  >vvn  wealthier.  Instead,  pe<  >plc  have 
come  here  and  grown  wealthy.  One 
ot  the  factors  thai  make'  the  valley  at- 


Milpas.  Between  1 990  and  1994,  gang- 
related  In  >iiik  ide  in*,  teased  b\  S00  per- 
cent; Phoenix  now  has  more  than  500 
gangs. 

As  the  new  century  begins,  tin  An- 
num Republic  reports  that  Mx-shooters 
have  been  replaced  with  .  ell  phones. 
Although  in  keeping  with  the  paper's 
hoosterism,  ibis  claim  is  simply  nol 
true,  rherealityisth.il  violence  has 
kept  pace  with  development.  Four 
years  ago,  w  hen  a  county  supervisor 
supported  the  public  bankrolling  ot 
i  he  Bank  One  Ballpark  w  u  bout  let- 
ting the  public  vote  on  it,  someone 
shot  her  in  the  ass. 

This  is  |,  ie  Arpaii  >'s  king- 
i  im. 


A 


Republican  presidential  can- 
didate, a  Democratic  I  !.S.  attorney, 
the  gi  iverm  n  i  it  Ann  ma,  and  a  fi  inner 
I  ill  man  for  1 1  ie  nu  >h  all  I  lave  s,  mic- 
thing  in  c  i  miiiii  >n:  they  tear  him. 

It  is  c  Viober  1997.  Senator  John 
McCain  i s  a  local  institution.  lie 
will  later  run  foi  president  and  se- 
duce the  media  with  his  blunt,  tell- 
it-  like-it  -  is  persona,  lie  survi  ved 
veils  ot  torture  as  a  prisoner  ot  war 
in  \  ietnam,  and  there  are  manv  who 
cotisidci  bun  a  hero.  Bui  tonight 
he's  dealing  with  |oe  Arpaio,  and 
|ohn  Mc(  a  in  is  nerv<  >i  is. 

It  's  a  priv  ate  pari  v  al  a  hi  mse  in 
Scot tsdale,  a  wealthy  suburb  | ust 
outside'  ot  Phoenix.  It  c  ost s  $100 
dollars  to  atuaid  ibis  fund-raiser  for 
|oe  Arp.uo.  Win  he's  raising  funds 
right  now  is  not  something  he's  will- 


it's  undisguised.  The  city  lacks  the 
sophistication  even  to  attempt  to 
conceal  its  hungers  and  lusts. 

An  e  xpl.in.it  i<  ui  t  >t  w  hat  w  ent  wr<  >ng 
w  ith  Phoenix  can  be  found,  appropri- 
ately enough,  in  the  opening  seenes 
ot  a  c  lassie  horror  movie.  Alfred  1  litch- 
cock's  Psycho,  released  forty  years  ago, 
begins  with  a  bird's-eye  view  ot 
Phoenix.  The  city  was  instantly  rec- 
ognizable— Camelhack  Mountain,  the 
downtown  skyline  .  . 


tractive  to  big  business  is  the  low 
wages.  Poor  neighborhoods,  barrios, 
reserv  ai  it  uis,  are  ignored,  left  t<  i  them- 
selves, and  the  rest  of  us  hear  about 
them  only  when  the  constantly  sim- 
mering v  iolence  leaches  tile  boiling 
point  and  spills  out  into  other  areas. 

As  business  h  ><  mis,  s<  i  d<  >es  thug  lite. 
Industry  is  fl<  mrishing,  and  s,  i  are  gangs. 
Motorola.  I  loiicv  well.  Bank  v  ^ne  Ball- 
park. I  l.uil.  1  he  Park  South  (  )rips. 
Victoria  Varrio  Locos.  Pas  Cuatros 


ing  io  lalk  about;  the  next  election 
for  sheriff  is  three  years  away.  Bui 
everyone  knows  he's  thinking  about 
running  tor  governor.  You'd  have  to 
be  missing  a  chromosome  not  to 

know  tor  weeks,  he  hasn't  been 
able  io  <j,et  through  an  interview 
without  mentioning  what  a  mar- 
vel) his  >ji  iverni  >r  1  le'd  be'. 

Jane  I  lull  km  ivvs  n ,  too.  Thai 's  why 
she's  here  tonight.  She's  the  sitting 
gc  iverni  >r — she'  inherited  t he  job  a  tew 
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months  ago  when  her  predecessor,  File 
Symington,  was  convicted  on  six 
counts  ol  fraud.  1 1  Arpaio  runs  against 
her,  she  doesn't  stand  .1  chance. 

I  he  party  is  outdoors.  The  winter 
night  is  warmer  than  .1  summer  night 
in  many  other  states,  rhere's  ;i  raised 
stage,  with  .1  public-address  system, 
and  the  large  garden  is  crowded  with 
tables.  There  are  about  two  hundred 
people  present,  .ill  ol  them  white. 
Although  the  party  is  private,  .1 
(INN  crew  has  been  invited  by 
Arpaio,  and  .1  tew  reporters  have 
gained  entry  by  forking  over  the  ad- 
missii  111  fee. 

The  event  is  hosted  by  two  wi  imen 
who  look  like  they're  in  .111  amateur 
theater's  production  <  >t  Anne  1  >j  ( Ireen 
( tables.  One  of  them  kicks  off  the  pro- 
1  eedings  In  dei  taring,  "I  have  n<  >i  met 
.1  single  persi  in  who  did  not  l<  ive  Sher- 
lll  |oe."  Saying  this,  she  sets  the  tone 
foi  the  entire  evening.  Tin.'  name 
"Arpaio"  is  rarely  mentioned.  1  le's 
"Sherifl  Joe,"  .1  cartoon  character,  the 
I  .iMii.it  11, 111  1  Vvil  1  )l  law  enli  n\  ciiietit . 

When  the  Stepford  I  lostesses  have 
finished  simpering,  |ohn  Mc(  lain  gets 
Ins  turn.  When  he  runs  lor  president, 
he  will  be  doomed  in  Arizona  il  he 
doesn't  have  Arpaio's  endorsement. 
S<  the  rec  ites  the  w<  irds:  "This  is  a  safer 
county  since  we  have  been  blessed 
with  Shei  ill  |oe." 

I  le  is  eithei  offensively  ignorant  or 

simph  h  m'A 

1  he  enn  ee  is  Ron  Masak,  an  actor 
who  plays  a  sherifl  on  TV.  He  says 
he'd  like  to  pla\  Arpaio.  I  le  dei  lares 
thai  Arpai<  1  is  "a  hell  of  a  man  . , .  wh<  1 
went  into  I  eni  Village  alone  and  un- 
. limed  and  went  to  sleep!"  The  .111 
dience  laughs  and  applauds.  Arpaio 
nods  and  smiles  modestly.  Masak  ne- 
glected to  mention  the  repi  M  ter  Arpai<  1 
brought  along  to  mythologize  his  night 
1  'I  peril, « 11  the  SWAT  team  and  sharp- 
shooter he  had  stat  ioned  nearby . 
Masak  says  thai  although  Arpaio  has 
heen  critii  ized  for  the  chain  gangs, 
what  pec  iple  don't  km  >w  is  that  the  in- 
mates volunteer  for  them.  I  le  doesn't 
explain  that  Arpaio  hmiselt  hid  this 
fact. 

C  iovcrnor  I.Ule  I  lull  t akes  the  stage, 
and  she  seems  even  mi  ire  nerv<  his  than 
Mc(  lain.  "Sherifl  |oe  is  a  great  inno- 
\  ator,"  she  says.  "People  with  new  ideas 
ate  always  criticized  .11  lust  . . .  My  fa- 


vorite innovation  is  the  pink  under- 
wear." She  doesn't  s;iy  how  this  im- 
proved the  Standard  ol  law  and  order 
in  Maricopa  ( lounty.  She  asks  Arpaii  > 
to  come  onstage;  she  wants  to  make  a 
donation  to  his  campaign  hind.  "It's 
tc  ir  Sheriff  |<  »e  Arpai<  1  in  the  year  2000," 
she  says  p<  lintedly.  Arpaio  grins  at  her. 
"Well,"  he  says.  A  ou're  doing  a  good 
j<  ib  . . .  It  ir  in  >w." 

hater,  there's  a  set  from  a  country 
hand,  lex  Mill  and  the  Rhinestone 
Rangers.  Tex,  the  lead  singer,  is  111  the 
Sheriff's  posse.  The  bassist  says  his  la- 
vorite  thing  about  Arpaio's  gulag  is 
"girls  in  chains."  Tex  invites  Arpaio 
onstage.  "1  wrote  a  song  about  Sheriff 
Joe,"  he  says.  .Arpaio  stands  there, 
hands  folded,  smiling  humbly  as  Tex 
serenades  him.  "Sheriff  |oe  Arpaio, 
Sherifl  Joe  Arpaio/Hc's  the  toughest 
sherifl  in  the  West/Sherifl  |oe  Arpaio, 
Sherifl  |oe  Arpaio/He  wears  the 
star   ol    justice   on  his 

Sc.  best  .  .  ." 
ix  da\  s  later,  it  is  I  I. ilk  iween,  and 
another  political  production  is  under 
way. 

|anet  Napolitano  represented  .Ani- 
ta I  hll .  I  let  1ep11t.1l  ion  is  that  ol  a  pug- 
nacious, spirited  lawyer  who  knows 
the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  bul  today  she's  not  dealing 
w  1 1 1 1  1  llarence  rhomas.  She's  dealing 
with  |oe  Arpaio.  .And  lanet  Napoh- 
tatic  1  is  nerv< >us, 

f  ln^  is  her  last  day  as  I  I.S.  attor- 
ney. She,  too,  is  thinking  of  running  for 
governor.  .And  to  nave  a  chance  of 
success,  she  needs  Arpaio's  endorse- 
ment. So  they're  having  a  joint  news 
conference. 

The  federal  government  has  heen 
invest  igating  rep<  >i  is  ^  >l  brutality  in  his 
|aih.  Today  it  has  hied  a  lawsuit  over 
it ,  but  11  has  agreed  to  dr<  >p  the  lawsuit 
in  six  months  it  Arpaio  implements 
certain  c hanges  to  use-of-fi »R e  policy 
111  the  |ails.  Essentially,  the  teds  have 
found  Arpaio  guilty  and  have  put  him 
on  probation.  Not  that  you'd  know  it 
from  the  news  c t mferenc e. 

{ '•ne  of  the  reasons  the  u  inference 
has  heen  called  is  to  address  the  con- 
tents of  a  rep<  it  t  on  the  use  of  force  in 
the  jails,  compiled  by  George  E.  Sul- 
livan, a  corrections  consultant,  who 
was  chosen  "to  serve  as  a  mutually 
agreeable  expert  consultant  for  the 


United  States  and  the  Maricopa 
( lounty  Sheriffs  Office  [MCSO]  in 
the  l  'nited  Stares'  ongoing  investiga- 
tion into  certain  aspects  of  conditions 
of  confinement  in  the  Maricopa  C  loun- 
ty kills." 

In  speeches  that  border  on  the  sur- 
real, both  Napolitano  and  Arpaio  de- 
clare that  the  report  has  exonerated 
him.  When  the  subject  of  the  lawsuit 
is  raised,  Napolitano  dismisses  it  as  "a 
technicality." 

When  a  reporter  asks  Napolitano 
whether  she  believes  the  allegations 
against  Arpan  1,  she  says,  "I'm  n<  it  going 
loci  mill  lent  <  in  the  allegatu  ins."  When 
an.  ither  reporter  suggests  that  her  em- 
brace of  Arpaio  might  he  motivated 
h\  her  gubernatorial  aspirations,  she 
answers,  "Pec iple  can  he  cynical." 

.Arpaio  briefly  talks  about  how  he's 
"1. 111  ions  all  1  >ver  the  w<  uid,"  then  says 
he  doesn't  consider  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's investigation  to  be  an  in- 
vestigation; it's  a  "manage men t  st  rue  - 
tuic."  I  le  says  his  critics  pic  k  on  him 
because  of  personal  agendas.  Although 
he  has  agreed  to  implement  the 
changes  recommended  by  the  feds,  at 
the  same  tune  he  says  that  nothing 
will  change.  "The  chain  gangs  stay. 
1  he-  tents  stay.  I  he  pink  underwear 
stays.  All  m\  programs  stay." 

As  I  walk  out  of  thai  conference, 
logic  he  damned,  I  almost  believe  that 
he  has  been  exonerated.  His  perfor- 
mance, and  Napolitano's,  have  been 
that  brazen.  At  that  point  I  haven't 
seen  I  he  report,  which  hasn't  heen 
made  available  to  1  he  public. 

It  takes  me  another  two  months  to 
obtain  the  report.  On  the  day  that  I  get 
it,  I  go  to  a  bar,  get  a  beer,  and  sii 
down  at  a  table  with  the  report  and  a 
highlighter.  I'm  planning  to  mark  any 
passages  that  condemn  Arpaio.  Il 
doesn't  lake  long  for  me  to  abandon 
that  idea— or  else  I'd  have  to  high- 
light at  least  three  quarters  of  the  tittv- 
page document.  Now  that  the  report  is 
111  the  hands  of  people  like  me,  Arpaio 
changes  his  story.  Instead  of  claiming 
exoneration,  he  now  says  that  the  re- 
pott  is  based  on  "innuendo."  I  lere  are 
some  ot  Sulliv  an's  "innuendos": 

•  (Inmates  eiiicnng  lniake|  have  prob- 
ably been  subjected  to  varieties  ol 

toree  tun  guns,  pepper  spray,  billy 

c  lubs,  ling-tvmg,  lists,  etc  .  .  .  . 

OC  Pepper  Spray/Foam  devices 
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(should)  he  immediately  REM(  >VEl"> 
from  ill  stafl  and  any  tun  her  use  he 
strii  il\  prohibited  . 

•  There  is  nisi  >  evidence  which  can  he 
read  to  reveal  the  use  ot  Stun  Guns  and 
CK  '  Pepper  Spray/Foam  after  restraint 
had  heen  ac  hieved,  toi  no  apparent  jus- 
I  itiahle  reasi  in  . . . 

•  I  would  nol  have  one  ol  these  Re- 
strain! (  lhairs  on  the  property.  I  can- 
not suggest  any  justifiable  value  to  he  de- 
rived from  the  Restraint  t  ihair 

•  The  Inmate  (  irievance  System  is  dys- 
func  t  ii  mal  . . . 

•  |S|tafting  was  beli  iw  levels  needed  fi  ir 
safety  and  humane  operations  "I  the 
jails 

•  |The  intake  facility  is|  .1  very  unman- 
ageable, dangerous  environment 

•  Use  ut  Force  was  unpn  na iked,  un- 
ncu'^.irv,  and,  consequently,  uniusti- 
ticd  and  excessive. 

Sullivan  dryly  remarks,  "It  is  not 
surprising  that  litigation  was  invited 
and  that  the  image  of  the  MCSO  he- 
came  negative  in  some  professional 
circ  les." 

McCain  groveled.  Napolitano  lied. 
It  didn't  do  either  ot  them  any  good. 
Napolitano  ended  up  running  for  at- 
torney general.  She  won,  hut  Arpaio 
endi  irsed  her  i  >pp<  ment ,  a  Republican. 
McCain  asked  Arpaio  to  endorse  his 
presidential  campaign,  hut  Arpai<  >  w  ent 
with  Bush.  Jane  1  lull  is  still  governor; 
Arp.tn  i  called  a  news  conference  to  an- 
nounce that  he  wasn't  go- 
ing to  run.  At  least  nor  yet. 
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is  name  is  Salvatore  I  iravani  >, 
but  he  is  known  as  Sammy  the  Bull, 
and  since  moving  to  Phoenix  he  has 
turned  t nit  to  have  a  lot  in  commt m 
with  Joe  Arpaio.  Like  Arpaio,  he  has 
become  a  celebrity.  Like  Arpaio,  he 
has  had  an  autobiography  ghostwrit- 
ten. Just  as  "Sheriff  |oe"  is  a  house- 
h< ild  name,  si >  is  "Sammy  the  Bull."  He 
has  killed  at  least  nineteen  people  and 
says  he  does  nol  regret  it.  Arpaio  will 
not  disclose  how  main  have  died  in 
his  custody,  and  he  has  expressed  no 
regret. 

Sammy  the  Bull  was  a  hit  man  tor 
the  Mafia.  I  le  gets  angry  w  hen  people 
call  him  a  serial  killer,  because  he 
thinks  serial  killers  are  crazy,  unlike 
him.  I  le  emphasizes  that  he  killed  i  in- 
ly because  it  was  his  job.  He  turned 
stool  pigeon  and  was  insrrument.il  in 
helping  federal  prosecutors  convict 


|ohn  Gotti.  He  went  into  the  witness- 
protei  t  ion  program,  hut  he  soon 
missed  the  limelight.  So  he  came  here 
and  went  public,  hanging  out  in  a  cof- 
feehouse and  talking  to  anyone  who 
want  ed  to  talk  to  him.  lie  soon 
amassed  a  following,  mainly  among 
got  1 1  kids  and  t  wenty-si  ime things  who 
think  murder  is  cool,  lie  sat  in  the 
cafe,  played  chess,  greeted  his  admir- 
ers, held  court.  I  le  wore  a  black  suit, 
even  in  the  summer,  and  told  stories 
of  his  Mafia  days  and  the  people  he 
had  killed.  Me  signed  copies  of  his 
hook.  When  asked  it  he  was  afraid 
that  the  mob  w  <  mid  come  for  him,  he 
said  no.  They  might  kill  him,  hut  he'd 
he  sure  to  take  a  couple  of  them  with 

Sammy  the  Bull  seemed  t<  i  have  he- 
come  a  legitimate  businessman.  Ik- 
had  a  construction  company  in 
Phoenix  and  a  restaurant  in  Scotfs- 
dale,  hut  at  s  ime  point  he  decided  to 
get  involved  in  one  of  Phoenix's 
booming  industries:  Ecstasy.  Costing 
around  $25  a  hit,  the  drtig  is  popular 
with  the  club  kids  who  hang  out  at 
raves  and  the  yuppies  wh<  >  hang  <  mt  in 
the  clubs  ot  Tempe  and  Scottsdale. 
In  Lehman  last  war,  Sammy  the  Bull, 
his  wife,  daughter,  si >n,  nephew,  niece, 
and  si  ime  Ii  lends  w  ere  charged  with 
importing  100,000  doses  ol  Ecstasy 
eac  h  m<  >nth. 

Since  then,  Sammy  the  Bull  has 
been  in  the  e  ustody  of  Sheriff  |oe. 

1  lis  bail  has  been  set  at  >^  million, 
which  he  s,i  \  s  he  A<  icmi'i  have.  All  his 
assets  were  seized  under  racketeering 
laws.  1  le  lost  his  hi  is  messes,  cars,  a  boat, 
jewelry,  and  guns.  It  he's  con  vie  ted  i  in 
any  criminal  charge — and  the  evidence 
against  him  is  so  overwhelming  that 
it's  dillkuli  to  imagine  how  he  could 
irnt  he  his  plea  agreement  with  the 
teds  is  void,  and  he  can  he  prosecuted 
fi  ir  the  murders  he  was  originally  grant- 
ed immunity  from  in  exchange  for  his 
test  im<  my  against  C  ii >tti. 

It's  the  si ut t  of  B  movies  or  pulp  fic- 
tion, and  since  Sainnn  w  ill  pn  ibahlv  be 
1 1  le's  guest  for  quite  a  while  it  occurs  to 
me  thai  it  mighl  be  interesting  to  see 
w  hat  they  have  to  say  about  each  oth- 
er, maybe  gel  them  together  to  shoot 
the-  breeze.  Sheriff  |oe  isn't  averse  to 
the-  idea,  bur  when  I  call  Sammy  the 
Bull's  lawyer  he  won't  consider  the 
pn  ipi  isitii  m. 


I  he  law  yer's  name  is  Larry  I  lam 
mond.  "Think  a  he  mi  u ,"  he  says.  "My 
c  I icait  is  in  the  custody  ol  a  notorious- 
ly vindicl ive  s| ieritl,  and  I ie  may  re- 
main in  his  custody  for  some  time.  I  n- 
1 1 1  this  trial  is  over,  the  only  thing 
Sammy  has  to  say  about  |oe  Arpaio  is 
thai  he  has  never  met  a  sheriff  he  loved 
so  much,  and  wi  mid  like  to  kiss  Arpaio 
right  on  t  he  hps." 

Sammy  the  Bui  1  isn't  afraid  ot  1 1 ie 
i nob  coining  after  him.  But ,  along  with 
|ohn  Mc(  ain  and  |anel  Napolitano, 
he's  afraid  to  say  anything  thai 
i  n  i  g  1 1 1    antagonize    |  o  e 

S Arpaio. 
feve  Bensi  m  is  a  e  >p  and  a  Pulitzer 
Pine  winning  cartoonist  who  tor  the 
past  twenty  years  has  worked  for  the 
Arironci  Republic.  When  I  call,  he 
speaks  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  like  a 
cop  testifying  in  court.  IP-  tells  me 
ak  ml  a  day  in  Ni  ivember  I  996,  when 
he  watched  a  man  he  executed. 

"I  le  had  invited  me  to  witness  his 
execution.  |oe  Arpaio  was  there,  too. 
It  was  ;i  very  hard  thing  to  watch,  a 
man  be  ing  put  to  death.  As  we  were 
coming  mil  ol  the  death  house,  1  was 
about  twenty  feet  in  t  ion  I  ot  |  oe 
Arpaii  >.  I  le  recognized  me,  and  sh<  mt  - 
ed.  'I 'in  glad  you  c  nine  to  see  what  we 
do  to  murderers.'  1  le  was  swaggering, 
smiling,  jocular  .  . 

"[In  1 999],  two  police  officers  were 
killed  in  the  line  « >t  duty.  1  Weill  to 
their  funerals,  in  imit<  >rm,  t<  i  pay  my 
respects.  At  one  ot  the  funerals, 
Arpai<  >  was  outside  the  church,  in  the 
parking  lot.  I  weni  to  shake  hands 
with  him  I  said,  'Hi  iw  are  \  i  hi?'  .And 
he  yelled,  'Why  do  you  always  draw 
me  so  fal  I  I'm  gonna  sue  you!  I've  losl 
weight  .  .  .' 

"I  le  likes  1 1 1  think  he's  ,i  celebrity.  I 
think  perhaps  he's ,  >verc<  unpens, a  ing. 
Why,  despite  his  clownish  attention- 
getting  antics,  do  voters  like  him  so 
much'  Bee  a  use  he  t  real  s  criminals  the 
wa\  Ins  supporters  would  like-  to  treat 
them.  1  le-  humiliates  them,  feeds  them 
crummy  food.  Not  that  some  people 
di  m't  deserve  to  be  in  jail . . .  but  he  cap- 
italizes on  their  misfortune  tor  politi- 
cal gam  All  that  matters  to  hi  in  is 
geiting  on  comedy  shows  like-  Politi- 
cally  /'ie  i  irreel .  He's  convinced  his  sup- 
porters thai  he's  making  a  difference. 
People  wain  to  believe  that,  and  lie's 
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playing  the  role.  And  he'll  continue  to 
di  >  so,  (  ii  id  help  us." 

I  ask  Benson  what  he  thinks  of 
Arpaio's  impact  as  .1  law  enforcer. 

"Well,  since  J<  >e  Arpaii  1  became  sher- 
iff, I  have  not  keen  assaulted  hy  a  sin- 
gle metal  spider ...  I  want  to  thank  Joe 
pers<  mally  f<  >r  that.  I  n<  iw 

I feel  sate  in  my  bed  at  night." 
t  is  summer,  2000,  and  Joe  Arpaio 
isn't  doing  any  campaigning,  lie 
doesn't  have  to.  1  lis  profile  is  as  high  as 
ever.  I  le's  in  the  news  f<  >r  filming  people 
being  hooked  into  the  Madison  Street 
|,ul  and  bit  ladcasl  ing  it  live  on  the  In- 
ternet (www.crime.com  includes  live 
teed  from  It  mi  different  cameras,  a 
"shaked< >wn  slide  shi  >w,"  .is  well  as  links 
to  buy  Sheriff  Joe's  videos  and  para- 
phernalia from  the  TV  show  c  'ops). 
The  A(.  TU  is  arguing  that  this  is  an  in- 
vasion of  the  inmates'  privacy,  that 
Arpaio  has  no  right  to  humiliate  them 
public  ly  when  they  haven't  been  con- 
victed i  if  anything.  Arpaio's  p<  ism,  >n  is 
a  familiar  one:  he  says  that  the  fear  of 
being  humiliated  will  deter  people  from 
breaking  the  law.  As  the  debate  goes 
on,  Arpaio's  name  stays  in  the  papers. 

1  le  doesn't  ev  en  need  such  public- 
ity. All  he  really  needs  are  the  posters 
and  placards  on  the  streets  telling  the 
puhlk  to  reelect  Sheriff  Arpaio.  He 
doesn't  need  his  face  on  television  or 
in  the  newspaper,  because  everyone 
knows  his  face  already,  and  the  mere 
ment  i<  »n  1  >t  his  name  ei  injures  it.  There 
can  be  v  ery  few  people  in  the  city,  of 
any  social  class,  who  don't  kn<  >w  what 
he  looks  like.  While  other  politicians 
canvass  support,  |oe  Arpaio  can  mi 
comn  irtably  in  his  office  km  iwing  that 
all  he  need  do  in  order  to  ensure  vic- 
1 1  H'v  is  hav  e-  bis  name  on 

I the  ballot, 
oe  Arpaio  has  ,1  secret,  and  it  is 
this:  he  is  a  fictional  charact  er. 

Of  1 1  >urse,  there  is  a  sixty-eight-year- 
old  man  named  Joe  Arpaio  who  is  be- 
ginning his  thud  term  as  Maricopa 
I  'ountv  sheriff.  But  Joe  Arpaio,  Amer- 
ica's Toughest  Sheriff,  doesn't  exist. 

I  he  killings  and  beatings  are  real, 
for  sure-.  Scott  Norberg,  beaten  by  four- 
teen guards,  tortured  with  a  stun  nun 
while  strapped  m  the-  restraint  chair, 
then  suffocated  with  a  towel.  James 
Johnson,  shot  dead  by  a  deputy. 


Michael  Sanderson,  w  ho  hanged  him- 
self in  custody.  Jeremy  Flanders,  beat- 
en into  ,1  coma  by  fellow  inmates  with- 
out supervision  by  guards.  Annette 
R< urn  1,  a  pregnant  w<  iman  win  1 1<  >st  her 
child  after  guards  ignored  her  com- 
plaints of  pain.  Matthew  Creamer, 
beaten  si  1  badly  by  tw<  >  guards  that  there 
were  blood  blisters  in  Ins  ears.  Paul 
Van  Noy,  beaten  and  then  left  to  lie  in 
his  own  blood,  piss,  and  shit  for  twen- 
ty-four hours  .  .  .  These  are  real.  But 
America's  Toughest  Sheriff  is  a  fiction. 

The  debate  over  Arpaio  has  tended 
to  assume  that  he  is  Rudy  Giuliani 
mov  ed  west,  a  groundbreaking  law  en- 
forcer w  ho  makes  the  city  safer  by  us- 
ing  methods  that  horrify  some  but  are 
considered  by  others  to  be  justified  by 
the  results.  But  both  skies  are  missing 
the  point.  Arpaio  has  reduced  neither 
the  crime  rate  nor  the  rate  of  recidi- 
vism in  Phoenix.  1  le  has  had  no  dis- 
cernible effect  whatsoever,  lie  serves 
only  to  con  the  public  into  thinking 
that  something  is  being  done  about 
crime.  Phoenix  is  bucking  the  nation- 
al trend:  as  crime  falls  nationwide,  11  in- 
creases here.  Especially  violent  crime. 
In  1992,  1  36  people  were  murdered  in 
1  he  city;  in  1999,  214.  There  were 
more  murders,  rapes,  and  car  theft  in 
1999  than  in  the  prev  ious  year. 
Arpaio's  defenders  can  argue  that  the 
populal  n  m  is  increasing,  so  the  statis- 
tics are  misleading.  But  this  is  disin- 
genuous. Most  homicides — which 
have  increased  by  nearly  two  thirds 
since  1992  while  the  population  has 
grow  n  1  inly  by  a  quarter — are  not  com- 
mitted by  opportunistic  yuppies  coin- 
ing here  to  work  dot -com  jobs.  The 
reality  is  indisputable:  in  Phoenix,  your 
chance  of  gelling  killed  is  better  since 
Arpaio  took  office. 

Arpaio  may  be  tough  on  inmates — 
in  the  point  of  allowing  them  to  be 
beaten  and  killed  on  his  watch — but 
he  is  not  tough  on  crime.  Like  Ron 
Masak,  who  emceed  his  fund-raising 
party,  be  is  n<  >t  a  real  law  end  ircer.  I  le 
is  playing  one.  When  he  was  a  boy, 
he  loved  to  read  the  Lone  Ranger 
books  and  play  at  being  the  hero.  He's 
si  ill  di  ung  it-  And  the  voters  are  play- 
ing ak  nig. 

It's  hard  In  blame  them.  In  spite  of 
all  I've  said,  in  spite  1  if  all  1  know  about 
|oe  Arpaio,  1  share  one  thing  w  ith  the 
voters:  1  like  him. 


I  consider  it  to  be  my  biggest  per- 
sonal tailing,  my  most  shameful  weak- 
ness of  character,  but  there  it  is.  1  like 
him.  I  try  not  to  like  him,  but  the  on- 
ly way  to  accomplish  that  is  to  stay 
away  from  him.  It  is  July  2000,  and  as 
1  drive  u  1  his  ( iffiec  ti  1  talk  with  him  I'm 
bracing  mvM.it.  Because  I  know  that,  af- 
ter listening  to  him  tor  a  while,  and 
knowing  that  nothing  he  says  is  true, 
kni  iwing  that  he's  a  fictional  character, 
an  actor  playing  a  part,  I'll  still  feel 
like  giving  him  my  vote  and  joining  his 
posse. 

1  lis  office  is  on  the  nineteenth  floor 
of  the  Wells  Fargo  Building  in  clown- 
town  Phoenix,  a  short  walk  from  both 
the  Bank  One  Ballpark  and  the  Madi- 
son Street  Jail,  it  it  were  possible  to 
walk  anywhere  in  this  heat.  A  large 
window  gives  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
sprawling  city  over  which  he  presides. 
He  sits  behind  a  huge  desk  with  his 
name  on  it.  He  rises  to  greet  me  as  his 
secretary  escorts  me  in. 

It's  been  more  than  a  year  since  I 
saw  him  last,  and  he's  changed  re- 
markably. For  most  of  his  time  in  office, 
he  w  as  overweight  and  had  an  air  of 
perpetual  confusion.  He  could  not  re- 
member people  he'd  met  a  tew  minutes 
previously  and  would  often  forget  what 
he  was  talking  about  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence.  1  once  saw  him  at  a  con- 
ference ot  law  enforcers  who  had  as- 
sembled to  discuss  possible  strategies  tor 
preventing  children  from  becoming 
criminals.  When  1  talked  with  him  af- 
terward, he  didn't  know  what  the 
event  was  about;  he  thought  it  was  a 
charitable  function  to  raise  money  tor 
disadvantaged  children  and  that  he 
was  the  celebrity  guest. 

Now,  as  he  shakes  my  hand,  his 
body  is  trim  and  his  eyes  are  focused. 
I  le  asks  how  Pin  doing,  then  asks  after 
my  fiancee,  whom  he  hasn't  seen  in 
about  two  years.  Flis  speech  is  lucid. 
His  delivery  is  like  a  comedian's  cari- 
cature ot  an  Italian  American,  with 
lapses  into  a  John  Wayne  drawl. 

The  temperature  outside  is  over  a 
hundred.  My  face  is  burning  and  I'm 
drenched  in  sweat.  The  air-condi- 
t  h  med  luxury  of  Arpaio's  office  makes 
the  fiery  vastness  outside  seem  like  a 
movie  we're  watching  through  the 
window.  Arpaio  laughs  heartily,  tells 
me  to  sit  down,  get  comfortable. 

One  thing  that  hasn't  changed:  Joe 


■ 


Arpaio  has  never  met  .1  tape  recorder 
he  didn't  like.  The  interv  iew  was  sup- 

;   posed  to  last  tor  a  half-hour.  It  lasts 
for  more  than  two.  When  I  sw  itch  oft 
the  machine,  he  continues  to  talk. 
1  le  tells  stones  of  his  days  in  Turkey. 

i  "They  sent  me  over  there  all  hy  myself, 
just  me  with  a  little  gun  ..."  I  le  talks 

I  of  gun  hattles  with  drug  dealers.  "I  was 
brazen.  Maybe  1  didn't  use  much  sense 
like  maybe  I  should  have,  these  gun 

I   battles  and  how  1  reacted.  But  I  sur- 

>  vived. 

"I  don't  carry  a  gun  today,  and  I 
d<  >n't  have  hi  idyguards.  Every b»  >dy  says, 
(  You  have  to  have  bodyguards.'  My 
1  staff  get  very  angry  because  I  won't 
have  anybody  follow  me  around.  I  walk 
the  streets.  It  it's  gonna  happen,  it's 
gonna  happen.  I  don't  worry  about  it." 

I  don't  mention  that  Sammy  the 
Bull  often  said  the  same  thing. 

"I  go  into  the  tents,  I  slept  in  the 
tents.  Everybody  said,  They're  gonna 
kii!  you.'  1  said,  'Nah,  they're  humans 
like  anybody  else,  don't  w  orry  about  it 

I  know  he's  lying,  know  it  tor  a  tact, 
but  1  can't  help  it — he's  getting  to  me. 
1  wish  he  were  telling  the  truth. 

"When  I'm  walking  around,  they 
all  come  up  to  me.  Guys  come  up  to 
me,  they  don't  look  like  white-shirt- 
type  people.  I  think  they're  gonna 
shoot  me,  but  they  come  up  to  me  and 
shake  my  hand.  They  say,  'Hey,  we 
love  what  you're  doin'.'  The  working 
people,  I'm  talking  about.  The  work- 
■  ing  people.  Even  people  outta  jail  come 
up  to  me  and  say,  'Hey,  thank  you,  I 
lust  got  outta  your  jail.'  It's  amazing." 

He's  only  been  warming  up,  and 
now  he  gets  in  his  stride.  "I  still  have 
faith  in  the  people,  the  people  I  serve 
. .  .The  mayor,  the  governor,  nobody 
knows  them  .  .  .  I'm  the  guy.  It  makes 
me  angry  sometimes  when  people  go 
around  accusing  me  of  things,  and  1 
know  I'm  right.  But  I  can't  get  my 
point  across.  It's  very  difficult  ...  I 
won't  defend  myself,  because  I  won't 
lower  myself  to  their  level." 

I  ask  how  much  longer  he  plans  to 
be  sheriff. 

"Well,  I'm  getting  up  there.  I  can't 
last  forever.  I  just  w  ish  that  I  would 
have  done  it  ten  years  earlier  .  .  .  I'm 
gonna  do  it  again.  I'm  a  fighter.  The 
only  reason  I'm  doing  it  again,  the  on- 
ly reason,  is  that  the  people  support 


inc.  The  day  the  pec  iple  say,  'We  cli  >n't 
want  you  as  sheriff,'  I'm  gone  . 
They're  my  bosses.  Now  ,  w  hen  you 
say,  'Are  y<  hi  gi  mna  do  it  again  a  fourth 
time,  when  you're  seventy-two  years 
old  ..."  bet's  see.  Let's  see  ...  I  know 
1  could  he  a  good  governor,  lane  I  lull 
...is  a  nice  lady.  She  and  I  are  the  on- 
ly ones  who  supported  Bush  against 
Mel  am.  But  she's  leaving.  So  if  you're 
gonna  ask  me,  are  you  ever  gonna  run 
tor  governor,  I'll  probably  tell  you  .  .  . 
never  say  never."  1  le  grins.  "But,  even 
politician  wants  to  be  somebody  else. 
They  don't  wanna  stay  where  they're 
at.  Nobody  believes  me  when  I  keep 
saying  1  just  wanna  be  the  sheriff." 

This  is  what  makes  Arpaii  >  s( )  ci im- 
pelling. He's  that  rare  entity,  a  per- 
son who's  content.  Sitting  there  in 
his  office,  he  knows  he  l.iii  do  any- 
thing he  wants.  He  knows  he  has  no 
boss,  knows  he  doesn't  have  to  an- 
swer to  anyone.  He  knows  his  own 
power,  and,  however  you  might  feel 
about  what  he  does,  he's  intoxicating 
to  he  around.  In  Arpaio's  world,  every- 
thing is  certain. 

I  tell  him  1  know  that  crime  is  ris- 
ing in  Phoenix.  I  le  denies  it,  then  says 
the  violence  is  caused  by  the  drug  traf- 
fic. "I'm  not  talking  about  marijuana, 
I'm  talking  about  methamphetamine. 
1  don't  know  how  to  stop  the  drug 
traffic,  and  I've  been  in  it  for  thirty- 
eight  years.  1  dunk  if  1  knew,  I'd  be  the 
president.  I  can  give  you  what's  been 
said  fifty  years  ago  .  .  .  It's  the  same 
thing  we're  saying  today — tough  law 
enforcement,  prevention,  rehabilita- 
tion ..  .  Nothing's  changed.  The  stuff 
coming  across  the  border  th.it  we 
catch.'  Ten  percent.  Fifty  years  ago, 
ten  percent.  Today,  ten  percent. 
Nothing's  changed  ...  I  don't  know 
how  to  solve  the  problem.  Don't  ask 
me." 

He  says  this  so  brightly,  so  animat- 
edly, that  at  first  I  doubt  what  I'm  bear- 
ing. Joe  Arpaio,  the  man  whose  book 
is  subtitled  Hnu  We  y  'an  Win  the  War 
Against  Crime,  is  telling  me  he  doesn't 
kni  >w  In  iw  ti  1  reduce  it. 

A  moment  later  he's  recalling  how 
he  busted  Elvis  Presley  ti  >r  speeding  in 
Vegas. 

We  talk  about  recidivism,  and  he- 
does  have  an  answer  to  that:  Educa- 
tion. Rehabilitation.  He  talks  about 
one  of  his  programs  that  amis  to  edu- 


cate inmates  ah  nit  drugs.  "We've  grad- 
uated one  thousand  men  and  women, 
rhev,  go  through  a  six- week  1 1  nirse  . . . 
(  )nl\.  eight  percent  cam'/  kuT  to  jail. 
It's  usually  sixty,  seventy  percent 

Arpaio  serenely  talks  on  He  doesn't 
seem  to  realize  I'm  dumbfounded.  He 
once  told  a  reporter,  "Hear  me  loud: 
Fi  >rget  emphasizing  rehabilitate  in,  and 
punish  the  criminals!"  N<  >w  he's  telling 
me  1  hat  rehabilitate  in  is  all  thai  w<  irks. 
He's  talking  about  having  high  schools 
in  the  jails  for  juvenile  criminals,  and 
about  parenting  programs,  and  about 
setting  pci  iple  up  with  jobs  w  hen  the\, 
leave  jail.  The  man  w  ho  has  become  a 
legend,  w  ho  gained  his  pow  er  by  using 
cruelty  as  a  political  platt>  irm,  is  telling 
me  that  the  philosophy  that  got  him 
siieh  power  doesn't  work.  He's  telling 
me  that  America's  Tough- 

\est  Sheriff  doesn't  exist, 
few  mi  >nths  later  his  sti  >ry  has 
changed.  It  is  election  night,  the  results 
are  still  coming  in,  and  Arpaio  is  well 
ahead.  It  is  close  to  midnight,  and  he 
is  at  the  Republican  celebrat  n  in,  which 
is  being  held  at  the  Marriott  I  lotel  in 
Phoenix.  There  is  a  giant  TV,  and 
maybe  three  or  tour  hundred  people 
are  waiting  l<  >r  it  to  tell  them  who  the 
new  president  will  be.  Meantime, 
Arpaio's  fans  are  paying  homage. 

One  man  appn  lac  lies  him  and  says, 
"I'm  having  an  argument  w  ith  my 
wife.  She  says  it's  pronounced  'she- 
reef,'  and  1  say  it's  'sheriff.'  How  do 
yi  111  say  it  .  ' 

"Say  it  any  way  you  want,"  Arpaio 
tells  him.  "1  get  called  a  lot  worse 
things  than  that.  I  \  m't  argue  with  yi  >ur 
wife  1  m  my  account."  The  guy  laughs, 
shakes  hands  with  Arpaio,  and  moves 
on.  lie  is  immediately  replaced  by 
someone  else,  who  asks  Arpaio  about 
the  tents. 

"I'm  gonna  get  rid  of  the  tents," 
Arpaio  tells  him.  "They  don't  like  be- 
ing in  tlie  tents,  okay,  I'm  gonna  put 
them  in  foxholes  and  see  how  they 
like  that.  Maybe  the  tents  are  toi  1  g» ><  id 
fi  ir  them." 

He  turns  to  me.  "Tell  me  some- 
thing," he  says.  "It  1  did  s<  imething  like 
Jeff  y  iroscost  did,  and  the  papers  were 
all  attacking  me,  do  you  think  I'd  l<  >se 
the  elect  it  in ."'  He's  referring  to  a  K  ical 
political  scandal  centered  around  al- 
ternative fuel  that  cost  tin.  politician 
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Ana- 

SOLUTION  rOTHE 
MAR(  1 1  PI  IZZLE 

Ni  )TES  F(  )R 
"RIASI  I  1  PI  IZZLE" 

/  /il-  quotation  is  from  the  "Record  a) 
the  Supreme  <  'ourl  oj  the  I  nited 
States  "  The  author  is  Supreme  Cowl 
Justice  K  >HN  PAI  fL  STEVENS: 
"Although  we  may  never  know  with 
complete  certainty  the  identity  oj  the 
winnei  o)  this  year's  presidential  elec- 
tion, the  identity  oj  the  loser  is  per- 
fectly clear.  It  is  the  nation's  confi- 
dence in  ilic'  judge  us  tin  impartial 
guardian  oj  the  rule  oj  lav.  I 
Ireapei  tfully]  tiisseni 

Puzzle  editing  by  Dan  Asimov. 
\cknowledgments  to  "Word  Circus' 
grams  are  indicated  with  an  asterisk  (*). 

1  I  I  Ev  A  i(cven)ue;  IV  e-m(path)y;  I '.,  cli.u-i-.ui;  I ).  out-line;  E.  r(E)enter;  F.  done- 
e(nyageinent);  G.  off(er)ing;  II  f(in)ishes;  I.  trill- 1  -tin;  J  hoot-e-nanny  (homo- 
phone); K.  emptiness  (hidden);  L  S-i  (oil  )l,iw;  M.  I  '-(nwi >rth  ■  )-Y;  N.  power-plant 
(pun);  O.  (w)retched;  P.  epitaphs*;  Q.  majorette  (pun);  R  enfilade*;  S.  car-jacking 
(pun);  T.  O-therwise*;  U.  utilities*;  V.  rationales*;  W.  rh(ought-full)y;  X. 
om(nis)cien*-t;  V  fetishist*;  Z.  t(went)ieth*;  AA.  hyacinth*;  BB.  elasti*-city;  CC. 
un(dign)ified;  DD.  Nefer(t)iti*;  EE.  in-je(c.)t;  FF.  typ(h.)o-I.D.;  GG.  eye-teeth;  I II I 
d is — a — v  1  iwal  (homophone);  I  1 .  sec  tional*;  JJ.  telethon  (hidden);  KK.  advertisements*; 
I  I   the(nr)v;  MM  euthanasia  (pun:  "youth-in-Asia");  NN.  seals-kin. 


who  dreamed  it  up  the  election. 

No,  I  say,  you'd  probably  win  any- 
way. 

He  raises  his  fist  111  the  air.  "You're 
damn  right  I  w<  mid." 

The  giant  TV  tells  lis  that  I  ieorge 
W.  Bush  has  won  the  election.  People 
begin  to  cry.  One  man  holds  his  baby 
in  the  air.  A  young  woman  screams 
and  runs  into  her  boyfriend's  arms. 
They  kiss  and  hug,  laughing;  he  lifts 
her  ott  her  feet  and  swings  her  around. 
Then  he  lets  go  of  her  and  starts  to 
jump  up  and  down,  pumping  his 
clenched  list  in  the  air.  Then  1  see 
that  almost  everyone  else  is  doing  the 
same  thing.  They  begin  to  chant, 
"Rush!  Rush!  RUSH!"  with  such  force 
that  my  ears  will  still  have  a  taint 
humming  sound  the  next  day.  When 
Al  I  iore  appears  on  the  screen,  they 
sing,  "Na  na  na  11:1  na  na  na,  hey,  hey, 
goodbye." 

There  is  a  raised  stage,  and  it  is 
mounted  by  Mike  Minnaugh,  local 
Republican  Party  chairman.  1  le  quiets 
the  faithful,  then  says  he  wants  to 
introduce  someone.  "This  guy  is  the 
most  well-know  n  guy  in  the  country," 
he  says,  and  before  he  can  say  the 
name,  the  crowd  is  already  chanting  it. 
"JOE!  JOE!  JOE!" 
Arpaio  ascends  to  the  microphone, 
smiles,  nods,  waits  for  the  cheers  to 
die  down.  Then  he  delivers  his  speech. 

"You  know,  there's  something  that 
George  W.  Rush  said  last  week.  He 
said  .  .  .  Uh  .  .  .  actually,  1  don't  re- 
member what  he  said,  what  the  sound 
bite  was  .  .  .  but,  whatever  it  was  he 
said,  it  was  true." 

The  applause  almost  levi- 
tates the  stage. 


A 


n  ordinary  night  in  Phoenix. 
It's  one  in  the  morning.  I'm  in  a  I  Cir- 
cle K  near  Van  Buren,  the  street  that 
is  the  center  of  much  of  the  city's  pros- 
r  1 1  ut  it  m  and  drug  dealing.  The  w<  iman 
behind  the  counter  looks  elderly,  but 
she  may  just  be  middle-aged  and  ex- 
hausted. As  1  wait  m  line,  a  mumbling 
junkie  comes  in,  trying  to  panhandle, 
and  she  tells  him  to  get  out.  As  1  pay 
her  for  my  purchases,  1  notice  a  picture 
of  Arpaio  on  the  wall  behind  the 
counter.  The  woman  sees  me  looking 
at  it,  and  she  gives  me  a  yap-toothed 
smile.  "Yeah,"  she  says.  "We  need  him 
tor  governor.  Damn  right  we  do."  ■ 
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B  A I )  SI  H  )RTS 

Or:  how  we  learned  to  stop  worrying  and  love  the  SUV 

B^v  Paul  Roberts 


i 


i  s  the  post-lunch 
lull  at  a  Foal  dealer- 
ship in  an  u psc ale 
Seal  i  le  suburb,  and  .1 
hall  dozen  customers 
are  gawk  ing  at  1  he 
Excursii  in,  F<  ird's  e-n- 
t  ry  in  the  "full-size" 
sp<  h  i  utility  vehk  le 
market  and,  l  urrent  - 
ly,  the  largest  pas- 
senger vehicle  mi 
the  planet.  A  low  , 
bruised- looking  sky 
has  thl'e;itened  rain 
.ill  day,  and  the  traf- 
fic noiH'  Irom  1  lie 
nearby  highway  is  in- 
cessant ,  but  Fi  >rd  has 
yet  to  he  hit  b\  l«  i<  lin- 
ing recalls,  and  1  he 
mood  on  the  lot  is 
festive,  even  giddy.  Although  the  Ex- 
cursion has  been  out  for  more  than  ,1 
year,  to  see  one  up  close  is  still  like 
meeting  .1  minor  celebrity.  The  thing 
is  surreal.  Nineteen  feet  long  and  near- 
ly seven  feet  high,  with  huge  truck 
tires,  bulging  side  panels,  and  a  r<  mnd- 
ed  chn  >nie  bumper  and  grill  so  in  ersize 
they  look  borrowed  from  a  long-haul 
semi,  the  Excursion  seems  less  like  a 
passenger  vehic  le  than  s,  >me  futuristic 
[<  >com<  itive. 

Paul  Roberts  is  a  u'nmhimi;;  editor  o\ 
Harper's  Magazine.  His  article  on  the  sugar 
industry,  "The  Niuvi  Hereafter"  (Novem- 
ber 1999),  u'£is  a  National  Magazine 
Ait'ard  finalist 


bub,  iu\  fair-  haired,  apple-cheeked 
salesman,  unaware  1  if  the  tai  1  thai  I'm 
a  journalist,  leads  me  around  an  iv<  >r\  - 
white  model,  describing  how  the  Ex- 
cursion is  longer  and  wider  and  taller 
1 1 1. 111  its  archrival,  the  (  !hevrolel  Sub- 
urban, formerly  the  world's  largest 
SUV.  Bob's  bosses  back  111  IVar.ni 
have  insisted  t"  me  thai  being  the 
biggesl  wasn't  the  goal  when  they 
launched  the  Excursion;  the  newest 

land  SI  IV,  I've  been  told,  is  a  "needs- 
based"  tar,  designed  tor  real  eiis- 
ti  liners- — "married,  d<  iwn-ti  >-earth,  selt- 
reliani ,  1  radii  n  malisi  individuals," 
aee  1  irding  t<  1 1 1 ie  la  1  ichure -  -win  ise  dai- 
ly routines  iiist  happen  to  include 


transporting  small 
1.  o  1  w  d  s  and  1 1  a  11 1 1 1 1  'j 
live- 1  (Hi  In  li  st  1  railers 
1 ivci  rugged  rural  n  iads. 
I  he  hroc  hure  even  in- 
\'i  >kes  I  h,  ireau:  "I  went 
it'  the  w i  H  u|s  1  w  .11  i.sc  I 
wished  to  live  deliber- 
ately, to  front  only  the 
essoin  ial  facts  ol  lite." 

Mils  is,  ol  cou rse , 
rathe!  bard  to  take 
with  a  straight  face, 
since  1  u  ai  K  e\  et  \  oth- 
er si  t  ap  o|  1 1  ie  Ext  U! 
sii  m's  market  11  ig  mate- 
rial,  including  Bob's 
w  ell  1 11  Hied  sales  let- 
ter, is  larded  with  re!  - 
erences  to  the  rig's 
great  size  and  cargi  >  ca- 
pai  it  ies   and  sheet 
mass.  Standing  nexi  t(  1 
1 1  ie  >-kVY\\  lout  lot  1  lev  iathan,  win  ise 
\ -10  engine  can  sink  dry  its  forty- 
four-gallon  tank  in  five  hours,  I'm  hav- 
ing a  hard  nun  imagining  11  even  ge  t  - 
ting  off  1 1  ie  l<  il  w  it  bout  a  tllghi  >al .  R<  il  1 
senses  m\  concern.  Dropping  bis  di- 
mensional spiel,  he  assures  me  thai 
the  world's  largest  SI  \  can  still  tit  in- 
to the  parking  garage  ai  Bellevue 
S1.p1.1re,  the  Not  ih  west's  ton  test 
mall.  "Seriously,"  says  bob,  smiling 
i,  1  inspirati  irially.  "We  mea- 
ured." 


B 


F\  the  convent  10ns  thai  once  de- 
fined automotive  cjiiality,  you'd  be 
hard-pressed  to  imagine  a  category  of 


Illustration  In  Lou  Ben  h 


vehicle  less  likely  to  succeed  than  the 
SUV.  The  typical  SUV  costs  as  much 
as  a  luxury  car— .my where  Irom 
$19,000  for  a  little  Kia  Sportage  to 
$82,000  for  the  i  auk  like  Hummer — yet 
rides  like  a  truck.  It's  hard  to  maneu- 
ver, harder  to  park,  and  possesses  all 
the  elegance  and  charm  of  a  beer  cool- 
er. It's  tall  and  hulked  out,  like  some 
over-muscled  gladiator,  yet  has  less 
cargo  space  than  mosl  minivans  or 
Kill-size  sedans,  and  is  harder  for  the 
family  to  cliuih  into  and  out  of.  It  can 
gi  i  off  r<  >ad,  she  mid  the  need  arise,  hut 
since  89  percent  of  SUV  owners  nev  - 
er experience  this  need  the  vaunted 
i  ift-n  lad  capability  serv  es  mainly  t<  i  in- 
flate  the  sticker  price  and  drive  up 
fuel  consumption.  And  although  hilled 
as  sater  and  more  secure  than  lesser 
cars,  SUVs  were  infamous,  even  he- 
tore  the  Ford/Firestone  debacle,  for 
their  high  incidence  ol  fatal  rollovers 
and  other  deadly  accidents. 

Put  am  ither  way,  y<  >u'd  expect  to  see 
SUVs  relegated  to  the  flukes  and  fads 
corner  of  the  Museum  of  1  h story  and 
Industry,  next  t<  >  the  Edsel  or  the  C  )or- 
vair.  Instead,  they  are  the  most  popu- 
lar vehicles  ( m  America's  streets  and  are 
getting  more  so,  despite  constant  bad 
press  and  gas  prices  thai,  lor  a  few 
months  last  summer,  cost  some  Excur- 
sion i  wners  $  1 00  every  time  they  filled 
up.  T<  >  str<  ill  the  parking  K  >t  <  >i  any  mall 
or  high  school  is  to  find  hundreds  of 
SUVs,  from  the  monster  Excursions 
and  Suburbans  to  the  luxurious  Navi- 
gators and  Range  Rovers  and  Lexuses 
to  the  tiny  Toyota  RAV4s  and  Mer- 
cedes ML  4  k\-  -all  equipped  with  the 
four-wheel  drive,  big  tires,  and  high 
ground  clearance  that  off-road  driving 
requires;  and  all  so  spotlessly  clean  that 
it's  clear  they've  never  been  within 
thirty  miles  of  a  dirt  road. 

Yet  (he-  fact  that  sport  utilities  offer 
very  little  sport  or  utility  matters  little 
to  tin  ise  who  bu\  them  and  n<  it  at  all 
to  those  who  sell  them,  hast  year  the 
SUV  and  its  fraternal  twin,  the  full-size 
pickup  truck,  accounted  for  roughly 
one  third  ol  the  17  million  cars  pur- 
i  based  in  America,  making  the  "light 
truck"  category,  to  winch  they  both 
belong,  not  only  die  most  successful 
1  )etroil  has  ev  er  rolled  out  but  so  prof- 
itable it  has  single-handedly  dragged 
the  American  auto  industry  out  ol  its 
decade-li  mg  di  >ldrums. 


Why  should  suc  h  a  terrible  car  be  so 
pi  ipulai :  (.  a  mservat  i<  mists,  win  i  regard 
the  SUV  as  a  kind  of  industrial  An- 
tichrist, believe  the  "sport  ute"  is  hot 
only  because  automakers  and  then  par- 
asitic allies,  the  oil  companies,  spend 
billions  of  dollars  to  brainwash  con- 
sumers and  bribe  regulators  not  to  close 
p<  illuti<  in  and  fuel-eci  mi  urn  K « iphi  >les. 
This  is  sour  grapes.  True,  these  two 
industries  have  lavished  money  on 
(  longress  on  behalf  of  the  SUV.1  But 
car  companies  actually  spend  less  mon- 
ey advertising  SUVs  than  they  do  for 
many  other  categories,  such  as  mid- 
size sedans.  SUVs  sell  themselves. 

Still,  one  can  understand  the  critics' 
sheer  horror.  Tens  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans going  into  debt  to  buy  what 
amounts  to  not  only  a  dysfunctional, 
s(  >cially  pr<  iblemat  ic ,  g<  >ofy-looking  car 
hut  a  very  big  one  to  boot — and  this 
fewer  than  thirty  years  after  an  energy 
crisis  and  an  environmental  awaken- 
ing were  supposed  to  have  killed  our 
yen  for  gas  guzzlers.  Ironically,  most  of 
the  people  buying  SUVs  today  learned 
to  drive  in  a  milieu  that  excoriated 
the  big  car  and  held  up  the  Honda 
C  avic  as  the  acme  of  automotive  ele- 
gance. How,  exactly,  did  the 
SUV  convince  Americans 
big  was  again  beautiful .' 


B. 


fires  up  the  Excursion  and 
eases  it  out  from  between  its  brethren 
so  1  can  get  a  better  look  inside.  This 
is  a  "Limited"  editii  in,  designed  t<  ir  up- 
scale utilitarians,  and  the  interior  is  a 
cross  between  a  bus  and  a  Learjet,  with 
a  wealth  of  handholds  and  personal 
consoles  and  AC  vents.  Bob  moves 
around  inside  with  practiced  grace, 
pointing  out  the  various  amenities: 
the  leather  seats,  the  leather-wrapped 
wheel,  vanity  lights,  seat  warmers,  a 
six-disc  CD  player,  and  ten  cup  hold- 
ers. 1  le  C(  Hints  i  mt  the  five  pi  >wer  <  nit- 
lets  for  the  refrigerators  and  telev  isions 
that  down-to-earth,  self-reliant  SUV 
drivers  cannot  travel  without.  He 
demonstrates  the  popular  "command 
position"  front  seats,  which  put  the 

'  From  1992  to  1999,  campaign  contribu- 
tions from  oil  and  ciir  companies  totaled  $5b 
million,  and  lobbying  expenditures  were  even 
higher,  In  1998,  CM,  Daimler-Chrysler, 
and  Find  spent  marc  than  $25  million  lobby' 
ing  Congress;  the  toted  for  auto  and  oil  m- 
dustries  combined  was       V  million. 
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driver  well  above  the  road — and  oth- 
er cars — for  an  extra  feeling  of  safety 
and  security.  Stepping  hack  outside, 
Boh  praises  the  lighted  running  boards, 
defrostable  side  mirrors,  armored  side 
panels,  impact-absorbing  hood,  and 
special  nn  >t<  >r  mounts  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  head-on  collision,  cause  the  enor- 
mous engine  block  to  drop  beneath 
the  vehicle.  "Because  there's  always 
going  to  be  someone  bigger  than  you 
out  there,"  says  Bob,  grinning  to  show 
that  he  doesn't  believe  it  either. 

Nearby,  the  crowd  of  Excursion 
groupies  has  thinned  to  three.  Two 
are  fortyish,  wearing  the  uniform  of  a 
Microsoft  manager — khakis,  polo  shirt, 
and  high-top  urban  hikers,  with  the 
pale  skin  and  doughy  midriff  of  some- 
one w  ho  doesn't  get  outside  much. 
The  third  customer  is  a  tall,  slender- 
waisted  man  with  wide  shoulders  and 
an  easy  athletic  gait.  "Probably  a 
ballplayer,"  says  Bob,  breaking  from 
his  pitch  on  amenities  to  describe  the 
Excursion's  emerging  role  as  the  status  j 
car  fi  >r  sp<  >rts  figures  and  i  >ther  celebri-!  / 
ties.  "Last  week,  we  had  a  Seattle  Sea- 
hawk  come  in  for  a  test  1 
drive.  They're  hot." 
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k^JUV  mania  is  the  I 
around  business  miracle  that  makes 
even  hardened  auto  executives  go  all 
misty.  By  the  early  1980s,  the  story 
g<  les,  American  car  culture  was  in  deep 
crisis.  All  the  beautiful  muscle  cars — 
the  Uamaros  and  Firebirds,  the  Mus- 
tangs and  GTOs — had  been  killed  off 
i  >r  d<  iwnsized  by  rising  gas  prices,  tighter 
pollution  laws  and  mileage  standards, 
and  a  prudish  disdain  for  products  based 
on  images  of  gratuitous  hypermas- 
culinity.  Their  departure  left  a  great 
hollow  place  in  the  American  psyche. 
The  new  imported  automotive  icons — 
the  Hondas  and  Toyotas  and  Subarus — 
may  have  been  the  picture  of  efficien- 
cy, but  they  lacked  sizzle.  The 
American  car  had  become  so  wimpy 
and  domesticated  that  the  biggest  sell- 
er was  the  minivan,  a  rolling  box  per- 
fectly suited  to  Family  Values  chic  but 
about  as  sexy  as  a  grocery  cart.  And  al- 
though the  minivan  suited  some 
folks — people  who,  according  to  mar- 
ket research,  liked  family  gatherings, 
church  functions,  and  volunteer 
work — it  reduced  even  the  wildest  guys 
and  gals  to  "family  men"  and  "soccer 
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moms" — responsible,  domesticated, 
nd,  above  all,  sexually  unavailable.  It 
vas  a  nightmare  not  even  Ayn  Rand 
on  Id  have  foretold.  Cars,  which  had 
>nce  been  central  to  American  mating 
ituals  and  sexual  identity  and  excite- 
nent,  now  seemed  part  of  a  vast  puri- 
anical  conspiracy  to  replace  fun  with 
espectability. 

But  out  in  the  hinterlands,  a  hack- 
ash  against  niceness  was  brewing.  The 
uickup  truck,  long  the  jurisdiction  of 
"ubes  and  actual  working  people,  had 
ieen  steadily  gaining  popularity 
imong  urban  and  suburban  cowboy 
wannabes.  Similarly,  another,  less-de- 
fined category  of  vehicle,  marked  by 
off-road  rigs  such  as  the  Chevy  Blaz- 
er and  the  Suburban,  the  Ford  Bron- 
co and  the  Jeep  Wagoneer,  began  to 
take  shape.  Initially,  this  new  catego- 
ry appealed  mainly  to  working  types, 
hunters,  and  residents  of  the  Snow- 
belt.  But  by  the  late  1980s,  Detroit's 
marketers  had  begun  to  identify  a  new 
.class  of  driver — a  pleasure-seeking, 
''"self-oriented"  man  or  woman  who 
liked  to  drive  fast,  cared  deeply  about 
a  car's  appearance,  had  an  above-av- 
erage fear  of  road  dangers  (including 
crime),  and  wasn't  exactly  eager  to 
advertise  his  or  her  married  status. 

The  SUV  was  a  perfect  match  tor 
this  new  driver.  Although  ugly,  un- 
comfortable, crudely  appointed,  and 
hard  to  drive,  the  early  "sport  utes" 
projected  a  genteel  ruggedness  that 
appealed  to  the  fears  and  frustrations 
of  suburbanites  but  stopped  short  of 
the  pickup's  dangerous  machismo.  A 
pickup  spoke  of  beer  guts  and  bushy 
mustaches,  bar  fights  and  rebel 
whoops  in  the  dark  of  night;  the  SUV 
emitted  a  more  urbane  vibe:  here  was 
something  a  nice  white-collar  fellow 
might  drive  to  go  camping  or  skiing  or 
mountain  climbing — without  look- 
ing redneck,  blue-collar,  or,  worse, 
unavailable.  As  one  industry  market- 
ing exec  put  it,  "We  have  a  basic  re- 
sistance in  our  society  to  admitting 
that  we  are  parents  and  no  longer  able 
to  go  out  and  find  another  mate.  .  .  . 
It  you  have  a  sport  utility,  you  can 
have  the  smoked  windows,  put  the 
children  in  the  back,  and  pretend 
you're  still  single." 

Initially,  Detroit  was  skeptical  of 
the  SUV's  prospects,  fearing  that  any- 
thing trucklike  would  be  hard  to  sell, 


especially  to  women.  Chrysler  still 
thought  the  future  belonged  to  sedans 
and  minivans,  while  GM  was  actual- 
ly phasing  out  the  Suburban.  But  in 
L 990,  perhaps  realizing  that  the  baby 
boomers  were  due  tor  their  midlife  cri- 
sis, Ford  launched  the  Explorer,  a 
sporty,  updated  Bronco  built  on  the 
chassis  of  the  Ford's  quarter-ton  pick- 
up. The  timing  was  perfect.  Nine 
months  later,  America  went  to  war 
against  Iraq,  kicking  Saddam  Hussein 
out  of  Kuwait  and,  in  the  process,  mov- 
ing all-terrain  vehicles  into  prime  time. 
In  six  short  weeks,  Operation  Desert 
Sti  >rm  not  i  inly  a  mvinced  mainstream 
Americans  that  the  fuel  crisis  was  fi- 
nally over — hadn't  our  boys  just  sta- 
bilized the  Middle  East? — hut  provid- 
ed the  best  free  advertisement  tor 
off-road  capability  since  Rat  Patrol. 
Night  after  night,  we  watched  the  Re- 
publican Guard  get  its  collective  ass 
kicked  by  real  men  in  dune  buggies, 
humvees,  and  « ither  <  >ff-r<  >ad  rigs  wh<  >se 
civilian  counterparts  were  on  display  in 
neighborhood  showrooms.  By  1^4 — 
the  year  O.  J.  Simpson  made  the  SUV 
the  escape  vehicle  of  choice  tor  ex- 
cessively masculine  celebrities — the 
Explorer  was  the  sixth-best-selling  ve- 
hicle in  America.  Other  carmakers 
saw  the  light-  Between  1985  and  1999, 
SUVs  went  from  2  percent  of  all  new 
car  sales  to  nearly  20  percent,  making 
them,  in  the  words  of  one  industry  an- 
alyst, "the  best  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  Detroit." 

Such  ecstasy  is  hardly  surprising, 
given  the  massive  profit  margins 
SUVs  generate.  Most  vehicles  are  built 
on  the  unibody  model;  the  SUV  is 
simply  a  hi  >dy  hi  ilted  i  >nt<  >  the  frame  >  if 
a  pickup  truck.  That  means  SUVs  are 
not  only  faster  and  cheaper  to  design 
and  build  than  cars  but  cheaper  to 
modify,  smce  each  "new"  model  is 
simply  a  restyled  body  bolted  onto  the 
existing  chassis  and  engine.  And  be- 
cause SUVs  and  pickups  share  en- 
gines, frames,  and  about  70  percent 
of  other  major  parts,  SUVs  can  be 
built  in  existing  truck  factories,  on 
the  same  assembly  lines,  keeping  costs 
down.  As  a  bonus,  because  regulators 
still  regard  SUV's  as  "light  trucks" — 
that  is,  low-production  vehicles  in- 
tended mainly  t<  >r  w<  irking  stiffs — they 
remain  exempt  from  many  c<  istly  emis- 
sion controls  and  fuel-economy  re- 
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qutrements/  and  were  given  more 
time  in  phase  in  sour-  safety  require- 
ments, such  as  those  mandating  struc- 
tural protection  from  side-impact  col- 
lisions, all  of  which  has  lowered 
manufacturers'  costs  even  further. 

And  if  that  weren't  sweet  enough, 
because  demand  w  as  so  high,  Detroit 
didn'l  have  to  pass  along  these  savings 
to  consumers.  By  the  mid-1990s,  the 
SI  IV  had  become  among  the  most  lu- 
crative automotive  categories  in  his- 
tory. The  profit  margin  on  each  vehi- 
cle ranged  from  $6,500  tor  a  compaci 
model  like  Toyota's  R A V4  to  $17,000 
for  a  luxury  model  like  the  Lincoln 
Navigator.  On  average,  automakers 
made  $10,000  for  each  SUV  sold,  ten 
times  the  margin  t >n  a  sedan  <  >r  minivan, 
which,  last  year,  generated  a  stunning 
$hS  billion  in  profits  tor  the  industry. 
For  the  fust  tune  in  decades,  the  auto 
industry  had  a  genuine  cash  cow,  and 
they  used  it  to  fund  a  huge  expansion 
campaign.  In  1999,  tor  example,  with 
the  profits  from  a  single  year's  produc- 
tion ot  Expeditions  and  Navigators, 
F<  >rd  was  able  u  >  buy  the  Swedish  c<  >m- 
pany  Volvo  outright.  (Perhaps  the 
threat  to  this  great  river  of  cash  can 
at  i  i  >unt  f«  )i  F(  nd's  mi  ilasseslike  respi  mse 
it  >  Expli  Her  1 1 re  defects. ) 

Initially,  env  ironmentalists  dismissed 
the  SI  IV  as  a  fad,  but,  as  it  to  mock  the 
t.  t  it  ics,  SI  IVs  grew  m  pi  ipulanty  as  well 
as  in  sheer  size.  Like  athletes  bulking  up 
with  sten  >ids,  each  year's  m<  idel  b(  >ast- 
ed  bigger  wheels,  higher  tops,  more 
bulging  side  panels — all  accentuated 
with  plastic  "cladding"  and  wheel  "lips" 
thai  added  extra  inches  to  the  vehi- 
cle's silhouette.  The  SUV  was  now  a 
rolling  ft  irtress,  an  urban  weap<  in,  both 
defensive  and  <  iffensive,  for  consumers 
traversing  the  battle-scarred  terrain  be- 
tween home  and  work  and  health  club. 
SUVs  became  bullies,  forcing  small  im- 

■  //us  is  no  accident.  Although,  technically, 
the  rransfxyrtation  Department  has  the  ids- 
cretion  ti>  raise  SUV  and  light'truck  fuel 
standards,  it  hasn't—  mainly  because  indus 
try  /iiis  spent  su  lavishly  to  protect  the  status 
quo  In  1999,  industry  allies  in  Congress 
actually  (mssed  a  hill  preventing  the  depart- 
ment /rum  raising  SI  \  fuel  standards.  En- 
vironmentalists begged  President  Clinton  to 
veto  the  bill  and  even  found  enough  Senate 
rod's  in  si(|>|>orr  (i  veto.  lha  in  September 
1999,  l  !/inton,  fearful  of  costing  Al  Gore 
Michigan,  signed  the  measure  into  law — at 
9:00  P.M.  mi  a  Saturday. 


ports  to  join  in,  just  like  the  skinny 
kids  who  send  away  tor  Charles  Atlas 
muscles.  The  once  prudent  Subaru 
Loyale  became  the  muscle-bound 
lozenge-shape  Outback.  The  Volvo  sta- 
tion  wagon,  for  decades  the  symbol  of 
steady  living,  metastasized  into  the 
Cross  Country.  The  new  size  meant 
new  weight,  which  meant  bigger  en- 
gines and  greater  fuel  consumption, 
but  most  of  the  upper-middle-class 
people  w  ho  bought  SUVs  didn't  seem 
to  care.  When  they  were  asked  to  rank 
the  top  forty  factors  influencing  their 
dec  isii  >n  to  buy  an  SUV,  fuel  ec<  m<  >my 
came  in  at  thirty-seven.  The  age  of 
conservation  was  officially  over. 

Out  on  the  road,  big  was  becom- 
ing not  only  acceptable  again  but  de 
rigueur  as  consumers,  perhaps  tearful 
of  being  crushed  by  their  neighbors, 
competed  to  drive  the  biggest,  tallest, 
most  secure  rig  available.  The  Hum- 
mer, a  "civilian"  version  of  the  military 
HMV  made  famous  by  Desert  Storm 
and  half  a  million  survivalist  morons, 
began  appearing  on  side  roads  and 
culs-de-sac  Sales  of  the  giant  Chevy 
Suburban,  once  destined  tor  the  scrap 
heap,  climbed  to  nearly  200,000  a 
war.  In  1998,  Ford  executives,  fearful 
of  losing  the  upper  segment  of  their 
own  trend,  announced  plans  tor  an 
even  larger  SUV — the  Excursion. 
Critics  and  industry  watchers  felt  the 
company  had  gone  too  far:  no  one 
would  spend  $40,000  on  something 
they  couldn't  even  tit  in  their  garage. 
What  the  naysayers  didn't  grasp  was 
thai  practicality  had  never  played 
a  part  in  the  popularity  of 
SUVs. 


'oh  is  showing  me  the  towing 
"package"  at  the  rear  ot  the  Excursion, 
the  hitch  and  cables  that  let  this  be- 
hemoth haul  five  tt  his  ( if  yacht  <  >r  horse 
trailer  or,  apparently,  concrete  slab.  I 
glance  quickly  at  the  <  it  her  customers. 
I  he  ballplayer  is  gone,  but  the  two 
dt  iughb(  iys  are  still  poking  an  >und  their 
Excursions.  1  ask  Rob  whether  cus- 
tomers like  these  have  need  of  five 
tons  of  towing  capacity,  and  without 
missing  a  beat  Bob  gives  me  a  "need- 
based"  spiel  remarkably  similar  to  the 
one  ottered  to  me  by  the  Ford  P.R. 
team.  Then  he  smiles  and  throws  me 
a  knowing  look.  Lie  has  seen  the  truck 
I  arrived  in — an  old  Chevy  half-ton 


with  a  towing  "package" — and  knows 
that  I'm  someone  who  understands  big 
rigs,  lie  rolls  his  eyes  and  lowers  his 
voice.  "You  get  these  guys,  driving  up 
in  a  Honda,  telling  you  they  want  an 
Excursion  or  the  FO50  Superduty' 
three-quarter-ton  pickup,  and  you  say, 
'Okay,  great,  what  are  you  planning 
on  towing.''  and  they  say,  'Tow?'  and 
you  realize  they've  never  driven  a  truck 
or  anything  this  big  in  their  lives. 

This  farce  isn't  confined  to  towing. 
For  years,  automakers  have  claimed 
that  people  buy  SUVs  because  theyjl 
have  a  real  need  tor  extra  "capabili 
ty."  Whereas  the  average  car  buyer  I 
gives  styling  or  economy  more  priori- 
ty, the  SUV  buyer  is  said  to  be  looking 
mainly  tor  more  functionality — more 
oft-mad  ability,  more  cargo  capacity, 
more  passenger  safety.  For  these  rugged 
individuals,  the  SUV  isn't  just  trans- 
portation but  a  rolling  tool — some- 
thing to  help  them  achieve  their  needs, 
whether  that  be  carrying  more  gro- 
ceries, providing  their  family  with  more 
safety,  or  getting  to  a  more  remote 
camping  site. 

This  is,  ot  course,  one  ot  the 
smoothest  cons  in  modern  marketing. 
Fewer  than  1  1  percent  of  all  SUV 
driv  ers  go  oft  road  even  once  a  year.  In 
fact,  SUVs  do  little  more  than  the 
m  mi  vans  and  sedans  they  replaced, 
which  isn't  surprising,  since  Ameri- 
cans' need  tor  more  off-road  capabili- 
ty, cargo  capacity,  and  safety  has  ac- 
tually declined  since  SUVs  debuted. 
Today's  families  are  smaller.  Today's 
roads  are  better  maintained.  Crime  is 
down.  And,  compared  with  even  ten 
ye. irs  ago,  Americans  today  participate 
far  less  in  any  kind  ot  serious  outdoor 
activity. 

But  this  misses  the  point  as  tar  as 
Detroit  is  concerned.  Never  mind  that 
most  SUV  owners  never  traverse  a 
landscape  more  rugged  than  a  parking- 
garage  ramp,  or  that  they  couldn't  build 
a  fire  or  use  a  compass  to  save  their 
lite.  What  matters  is  that,  as  one  auto 
exec  put  it,  "people  aspire  toward  these 
activities  and  want  to  feel  they  have  the 
capacity  to  participate,  whether  or  not 
they  actually  do  participate."  Thus, 
nearly  every  facet  ot  the  SUV,  from 
the  design  to  the  sales  pitch,  has  been 
meticulously  researched  and  refined  to 
teed  this  gnawing  need  to  feel  capa- 
ble. Model  names  imply  action — Land 
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lover,  Pathfinder,  Explorer,  Moun- 
aineer.  Advertisements  feature  daring 
naneuvers  through  rugged  terrain. 
:ven  the  acl  of  selling  has  been  rough- 
:ned  up:  Ford  now  calls  its  SI  1\  deal- 
ers "outfitters,"  as  if  the  SUV  were  .1 
lackpack  i  >r  a  cant  >e  and  its  buyers  were 
raveling  si  imewhere  mi  ire  n  >ugh-hewn 
han  Little-  League  practice. 

And  inevitably,  as  the  gap  widens 
between  what  SUVs  actually  do  and 
what  they  merely  loi  >k  capable  of  doing, 
vehicles  themselves  have  become  overt 
:>rops.  As  much  special-effects  techni- 
cians as  engineers,  designers  brazenly 
appropriate  symbols  of  ruggeclness  and 
utility  from  the  movies,  cigarette  and 
beer  commercials,  and  even  the  toy  in- 
dustry. The  result  is  SUVs  that  look 
less  like  passenger  vehicles  and  more 
like  the  vessels  from  Star  Wars  or  Ter- 
minator or  Alien — boxy,  bulging  ob- 
jects covered  with  antennas  and  bolts 
and  hatches.  At  one  point,  designers  at 
Nissan  proposed  releasing  the  Pathfind- 
er pre-scratched  and  dented. 

Detroit  has  always  used  our  insecu- 
rities to  sell  us  cars.  For  decades,  we 
bought  ears  because  we  hoped  they 
would  make  us  k  x  ik  "last"  t  ir  "spt  irty"  1  >r 
"sexy"  or  "bad" — attributes  we  hoped 
wi  mid  convey  our  talents  for  ci  mrting 
or  sporting  or  play;  in  other  words, 
leisure  pursuits.  If  someone  wanted  to 
advertise  functionality,  he  could  dn\  e 
a  panel  truck.  In  contrast,  the  SUY 
turns  the  form-function  equation  on 
its  head.  Nearly  every  feature  is  meant 
to  look  as  it  it  plays  some  critical  part 
in  the  v  ehicle's  operation — despite  the 
fact  that  often  the  opposite  is  true. 
Functionality  is  the  aesthetic,  an  end  in 
itself,  and  increasingly  divorced  from 
any  measure  of  true  use.  Like  cargo 
pants  1  >r  deep-sea-diving  watches  t  >r  ur- 
ban hiking  boots  or  prewashed  leans, 
SUVs  are  simply  the  latest  example  of 
America's  gear  fetish.  It  the  old  muscle- 
cars  let  working-class  men  momentar- 
ily escape  their  utterly  functional  lives 
with  a  roaring  display  of  machismo, 
the  SUV  lets  middle-class  white  sub- 
urbanites pretend  to  some  degree  of 
usefulness:  the  muscle  ear  said,  "I  am 
macho";  the  SUV  says,  "I  am  a  man  of 
action,  a  woman  with  purpose.  I  go 
places.  1  have  real,  important  things 
to  do,  and,  by  God,  I  may  have  to 
drive  across  your  law  n  to  do  them." 
Americans  have  always  contused 


form  and  function,  and  one  could  argi  le 
1 1  ia  1  it  consumers  w  ant  to  drive  around 
in  rolling  Sw  iss  Army  knives  it's  real- 
l\  their  busine  ss,  7  be  problem  is,  be- 
cause Detroit  has  so  brilliantly  sold  t he- 
SUV  as  a  tool  tor  performing  useiui 
lasks  in  extenuating  circumstances, 
consumers  willingly  overlook  a  host  of 
problems  that  would  be  intolerable  in 
a  mere  ear.  for  example,  SUVs  are  fa- 
mously bard  lo  handle  and  park.  .And 
yet,  because  they  are  subtly  perceived 
as  "working"  vehicles — like,  say,  de- 
livery v  ans  or  ride-on  law  n  mowers — 
such  discomfort  lias  been  written  oft 
as  necessary,  like  the  momentary  dis- 
pleasure of  mowing  the  lawn.  SUVs 
get  lousy  gas  mileage — an  average  of  17 
mpg — and  are  now  so  pre  valent  that 
they've  actually  dragged  the  average 
fuel  efficiency  for  new  cars  to  its  low  - 
est point  since  1980,  boosting  Ameri- 
can oil  consumption  and  spurring  oil 
lobbyists  to  dust  oft  the  absurd  Rea- 
gan era  argument  that  we  must  imme- 
diately 1  ipen  [daces  like  the-  A  re  l  ic  Na- 
l  K  mal  Wildlife  Refuge  ti  >  drilling  crews. 
Rut  concerns  over  fuel  consumption 
are  somehow  suspended,  in  the  same- 
way  that  someone-  who  rents 
a  L'-l  laul  ck  ic-sn't  panic  1  >ver 


1) 


its  I, >\\-  gas  mileage. 


c-spite  significant  improve- 
ments in  pollution  control,  a  full-size 
SU\  like  the  Excursion  will  produce 
during  a  124,000-mile  average  life- 
time I  M  Ions  of  carbon  dioxide  — 
nearly  double  the  output  of  a  midsize 
sedan  and  nearly  triple  that  of  a 
Honda  Civic. '  Ten  years  ago,  such 
numbers  would  have  provoked  a 
backlash  among  newly  environmen- 
tally guilty  consumers,  "let  because 
Detroit  has  s,>  successfully  exaggerat- 
ed the  SUV's  outdoor  heritage — till- 
ing ads  with  lush  wilderness  settings, 
using  natural,  crunchy-sounding 
names  like  Vikon,  Forester,  Sequoia, 
and  Tundra — the  SUV  has  been  re- 
cast as  environmentally  benign.  This 
brazen  strategy  is  so  effective  that  au- 
tomakers routinely  make  the  most 
absurd  env  ironmental  claims  wnli 
near-impunity,  ford,  tor  example,  la- 

'  /11  fWJ,  the  (  linton  Admmt.stnitimi  belat- 
edly />t(sso<_/  lle-U'  cmisslun  SttHlc/tirt/.S  jo)  (71()S( 

S(  \  s  but  exempted  the  largest  models,  skc/i 
as  the'  Fi  >rd  Excursii  m  and  l  'hevy  Suhm'/wn . 
until  200V 


beled  the  Excursion  "environmental 
Iv  responsible"  because  most  (it  its 
building  materials  can  be-  rec v e  led. 

A  Iso  t  n  uible-si  mie  is  1  he  w  ,  1  v  the 
SI  I\"s  pi  K  inv  1  ii  1!  ii  v  1  -I  <  inn  >ies  an  il- 
lusion of  safety  SUVs  ire  assiduously 
marketed  1  s;ite-i  than  ordinary  cats, 
protec  1 1  ng  1  >e  c  upani  s  tr  im  1  he  full 
range  ol  threats:  had  weather,  rough 
roads,  auto  collisions,  e  *  en  the  crimi- 
nal element  d  rheir  great  bulk,  tor  ex- 
ample, is  said  I  o  make  I  belli  mi  He  im- 
pervious to  collisions,  while-  the 
"command  position"  seating  provides 
better  visibility  in  traffic. 

Fui ,  in  tact,  SI  IVs  have  among  t  be- 
worst  safety  iccords  of  any  vehicle. 
Whereas  sedan  front  ends  crumple 
during  a  head-on,  absorbing  the  force 
iif  impact  and  sparing  passengers,  the 
SUV's  rugged  I-beam  truck  Ira  me  ac  - 
tually  transmits  m<  ire  of  the  f  >rce  bac k 
to  the  passengers.  The  larger  models 
are  notorious  for  their  boatlike  han- 
dling and  slow  braking — Excursions 
need  forty  more  feet  than  most  vehi- 
c  lc-s  to  decelerate  from  60  mph  to  ze- 
n  1,  and  their  extra  height  makes  them 
more  likelv  lo  tip  over  when  turning 
sharp  cornels.  (In  part  because  many 
SI  \  drivers  believe  four-wheel  drive 
means  nev  ei  having  to  sli  >w  down  on 
snowy  or  slick  roads,  an  SUV  in  a 
ditch  now  symbolizes  the  start  of  the 
ski  season.)  Worse,  because-  car  deal- 
ers km  >w  thai  hardly  any  SUV  drivers 
ac  1  uallv  go  oft  road — intentionally,  at 
least  —  they  routinely  underinflatc  the 
1 1  res  -a  step  that  provides  tor  .1 
smoother  ride  but  may  make-  the-  ve- 
hic  lc-s  e  v  e  n  less  stable  turning  0  irners. 
(In  ibis,  Firestone  has  a  point.)  In  any 
case,  SUV  rollover  accidents  are  up  to 
five  tunes  as  likelv  to  be  fatal  than  are 
accidents  m  other  vehicles,  but  man- 

4  According  to  surveys,  S(  V  moici's  have  a 
/i(g/ie) -t/utn-L.i  i.-itigL  fail  n\  erime,  whieh  Ford's 
marketers  have  d<  >ne  their  best  to  exploit  In  a 
/listuriai!  timeline  celebrating  the  Ford  Ex- 
plorer's tenth  birthday,  jor  e\timj4e ,  publicists 
included  such  "representative"  world  events  as 
the  World  Trade  (  'enter  bombing,  the  Branch 
Davidian  standoff,  the  L  A  earthquake ,  the 
1  Oklahoma  1  it\  bombing,  the  invest  of  the 
I  nabomber,  and  the  Rodney  king  "inci- 
dent"— all  threats  best  faced  with  join-wheel 
drive  and  I X  inches  of  ground  clearance  And 
today's  threats  are  not  only  physical:  Ford'i 
publicists  tnc/iidt'd  such  indicators  oj  moral 
decline  as  \  ince  hosier's  suicide,  the  Lcti'in- 
sky  affair,  1  Imion's  impeachment,  and  the 
end  ol  (  Ii, nle's  titul  /  hana's  mamaey 


Kl  iv  >KT 


utacturers  have  so  fat  refused  to  pub- 
licize the  flip-potential  ratings  pro- 
vided by  the  g<  'vernmenl . 

Nor  is  ii  pisi  tin  SUV's  occupants 
who  suffer.  A  recent  National  High- 
way I  rathe  Safety  Administration  study 
found  SUVs  two  and  .1  hall  times  .is 
likely  .is  othei  vehicles  to  kill  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  vehicles  they  collide 
with.  Many  ol  the  larger  models  are  s<  1 
high  oil  the  ground  that  during  colli- 
sions either  r.im  their  heavily  re- 
inforced bumpers  straight  inn  1  the  pas- 
senger cahin  ol  the  other  ear  or  else 
c  Imih  up  and  i  iver  the  < ither  car,  crush- 
ing it  and  Us  hapless  occupants.  The 
override  problem  is  so  acute  th.ii  au- 
tomakers are  presently  installing  steel 
Mils  beneath  sl  IV  bumpers.  In  theory, 
sikh  r.uls  will  push  other  ears  out  ol 
the  way,  like  .1  train  c<  >wcat<  her,  th<  >ugh 
this  will  do  nothing  for  the  (ens  uj 
millions  ol  SI  IVs  already  on 


A 


1 1  ie  roads. 


ter  tort  \  -five  minutes  <  il  inn  1- 
rich  jabber,  Bob  finally  hands  me  the 
ke\s.  I  clamber  into  the  command- 
position  se.it,  adjust  the  hack,  and  turn 
the  ignition.  The  great  engine  roars. 
I  he  electronic  dashboard  blinks  to 
lite.  Above  mv  head,  neat  the  rearview 
mirror,  .1  digital  readout  flashes  with 
the  time,  the  compass  heading,  miles 
traveled,  and,  most  intriguingly,  the 
average  rate  of  fuel  consumption.  Star- 
ing over  .111  acre  ol  hood,  I  ease  the 
vehicle  forward  and  steer  toward  the 
exit,  though  "lumber"  is  ,1  better  de- 
sert pi  ion.  T  he  Excursion  moves  like  .1 
huge  flatbed  truck,  with  mushy  steer- 
ing and  .1  noticeable  pause  between 
hitting  1  he  gas  and  acceleration. 

I  1  in n  left  onto  1  he  hi mlevard,  into 
traffit ,  then  straighten  out,  gently  fish- 
tailing  from  side  to  side  as  I  ( >verc(  irrec  t 
seven  or  eight  limes.  (  lp  ahead,  the 
light  turns  red,  and  I  step  on  the  brakes, 
rhe  Excursion  slows  but  without  much 
dispatch,  ,ind  I  .1111  suddenly  ai  utelv 
,iw .ire  1  il  lis  huge  mass  and  poor  brak- 
ing; lor  .1  spin  second,  I  .1111  certain 
that  we  wi  in'l  si  c  >p  1  m  time. 

"Let's  go  on  1  hr<  mgl  1  and  up  1 1  ie 
hill," says  Boh.  He  seents  unci  >i  kerned 
by  our  brush  with  death,  aware,  as  he 
1-,  o|  the  l.\i.  111  sum's  impaet -absorb- 
ing In  n  id,  lis  reint<  need  side  d<  k  irs,  and, 
above  all,  its  sheer  mass,  against  which 
.ill  hut  the  largest  ot  cars  and  trucks 


must  surely  rebound  harmlessly  .  As  we 
approach  the  hill,  I  hit  the  gas.  The 
great  vehicle  pauses  for  a  moment,  as 
the  massive  torque  is  transmitted 
through  lis  four  ions,  then  lunges  for- 
ward. We  begin  to  climb,  rhe  engine 
is  maxed  out.  Above  my  head,  the 
fuel -consumption  meter  indicates  that 
we're  getting  5.7  miles  to  the  gallon. 
Boh  smiles.  "That's  city  driving,  all 
stopping  and  starting.  Wait  till  we  get 
to  the  freeway.  We'll  get  at  least  eight." 

A  few  miles  from  the  Micros* 'It  cam- 
pus, Boh  directs  me  thr<  >ugh  a  series  ( it 
turns  that  put  us  onto  the  freeway.  I  ac- 
celerate to  60  ntph  and  toll  ah mg  in  a 
pleasantly  mutlled  cocoon.  The  tide  is 
smooth,  hut  there  is  a  noticeable  side- 
to-side  sway,  and  every  ten  se-ci  mds  >  >r 
so  we  hear  a  staccato  rat-a-tat-tat  as  the 
big  tires  hit  the  humps  on  (he  lane- 
markers.  I  look  around  and  dow  n,  and 
am  coliseums  of  being  several  yards 
abi  »ve  the  n  lad  and  i  >ther  ears.  Traffic 
today  is  medium  heavy  but  the  other 
driv  ers  reflexively  give  us  a  wide  berth, 
and  we  n  >ll  all  >ng  in  a  :  'lie  ol  safety,  ot 
empt  mess.  I  relax  my  grip  1  >n  the  w  heel 
and  liddle  with  the  dash  controls, 
sw  itching  on  the  A(  '  and  die  stereo. 
Boh  otte  rs  a  steady  commentary  on 
each  amenity  ,  then  points  to  a  freeway 
exit.  "Is  that  enough?  Let's  get  oil 
here."  Above  nic\  the  luel  consump- 
tion meter  reads  7.9  miles  per  gallon 
but  quickly  tails  again  to  5.7.  At  this 

rate-,  w  e'll  need  to  St(  ip  f(  >l 
^-■^      gas  111  about  tour  hours. 


he  excursion  is,  without  eiues- 
tion,  the  most  ridiculous  vehicle  I've 
ever  driven,  a  grotesque  representa- 
tive ol  a  hi :arie-  t rend  that  substitutes 
true  utility  and  function  with  toylike 
impers*  >nati<  >ns — and  whic  h  sin  >ws  lew 
signs  ot  abating.  Despite  rising  gas 
prices  and  the  eighty-eight  deaths  that 
led  to  a  recall  ol  1  4  4  111  ill  1011  Firestone 
tires,  the  SI  A''  continues  to  he  the  ve- 
hicle of  choice  lor  a  huge  and  varied 
consumer  group — from  the  teenage 
girls  who  once  wanted  Mustangs  to 
the  midlife-crisis  males  who  once 
wanted  Pi  >rsc  lies. 

.And  although  demand  has  flattened 
somewhat  for  current  models  among 
traditional  SI  A'  buyers,  automakers 
have  prepared  a  myriad  ot  strategies 
lor  extending  the  boom.  To  keep  the 
novelty  factor  high,  companies  have 


mill iduced  "hybrids"  with  abbreviated 
passenger  cabin  and  a  short  pickup- 
like cargo  bed  111  back.  To  snare  the 
youth  market,  a  herd  ol  smaller,  cheap- 
er "c'i  impact"  SUVs  are  being  released. 
Automakers  are  also  pushing  existing 
SUVs  mto  decidedly  nontraditional 
markets.  The  luxurious  Lincoln  Nav- 
igator, tor  example,  may  he  the  SUV 
ol  choice  tor  retired  affluent  whiles. 
But  ever  since  rapper  Puff  Daddy  was 
arrested  111  a  white  Navigator,  with 
Jennifer  Lope:  at  his  side  and  a  gun 
tucked  under  the  front  seat,  the 
$40,000  rig  has  become  a  mult  u  ullur- 
al  status  symbol,  appealing  both  to  up- 
scale urban  blacks  and  the  white  hip- 
hop  wannabes  who  copy  their  every 
mov  e — a  marketing  feedback  loop  that 
has  executives  in  Detroit  openly  prais- 
ing God.  Granted,  many  traditional 
SLJV  buyers  are  less  than  titillated  by 
the  urban  black  thing,  but  automakers 
have  found  a  way  to  exploit  this  anx- 
iety as  well.  The  prestige  imports,  like 
Mercedes  and  BMW,  are  dispensing 
altogether  with  the  SLA7  as  an  out- 
doorsman's  companion  or  a  sporting 
tool  and  c  uttmg  straight  to  what  focus 
groups  tell  them  is  at  the  root  of  a  cus- 
tomer's buying  dccisi<  >n:  fear  1  if  the  ur- 
ban jungle  and  the  carj ackers  w  ho  lurk 
111  every  alley.  "Sometimes  the  great- 
est challenge  tor  an  SUV  isn't  going  off 
road,  but  staying  on,"  warns  the  ad  for 
the  sporty  little  $44,000  Mercedes  ML 
450.  The  two-page  spread  otters  only 
a  postage-stamp-size  picture  of  the  ve- 
hicle itself;  most  of  the  space  is  taken 
up  by  a  grim  picture  of  an  empty  tree- 
way  off-ramp  at  night  with  skid  marks 
and  a  haltered  guardrail,  and  in  the 
hat  kgn  »und  a  dark  c  ityscape.  The  <  in- 
ly element  missing  is  a  pack  of  slouch- 
ing ganghangers.  "Before  you  think 
abi  nit  trail-blazing  and  bushwhacking, 
let's  think  about  making  it  to  the  dry- 
cleaners  in  1  me  piece." 

Actually,  if  thinking  had  anything 
to  do  with  it,  Americans  would  have 
stopped  buying  SUVs  a  long  time 
ago — or  at  least  last  year,  when  the 
news  was  filled  with  excruciating  gas 
prices,  the  Ford/Firestone  fiasco,  and 
horrific  tales  of  SLA'  rollov  ers;  when 
even  the  chairman  of  Ford,  William 
Clay  Ford  Jr.,  admitted  the  need  to 
address  the  SUV's  serious  pollution 
and  safety  problems.  Last  tall  would 
have  been  the  perfect  moment  tor 
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merican  drivers  and  politicians  and 
/en  automakers  to  come  to  their  col- 
ictive  senses,  to  he  emharrassed  hy 
leir  i  ibsessii  >n  with  hi  >gt  is  ruggei  Iness, 
)  recognise  the  real  costs  ol  firing  up 
n  oversize  station  wagon  even  time 
ley  need  to  run  d<  >wn  i<  i  Blockbuster. 

But  that  moment,  it  it  ever  existed, 
as <  learly  passed.  Although  the  Clin- 
m  Administration  only  weakly  pressed 
)etroit  to  make  smarter  cars,  President 
>ush  is  mere  likely  to  ensconce  the 
'UV  as  our  new  National  Rig.  We're 
liking,  after  all,  a  hi  ml  a  d  inner  Texas 
•il  man  w  hose  energy  secretary  fought 
(h  behalf  i  if  i  nl  and  aim  >  interests  while 
n  Congress,  w  hose  chief  of  staff  was  a 
ohbyist  for  the  auto  industry,  and 
vhose  pick  to  run  the  Department  of 
he  Interior  is  already  talking  up  the 
need"  t(  i  drill  in  the  Arctic  National 
Midlife  Refuge.  Never  mind  that  sim- 
dy  hy  forcing  a  mere  15  percent  im- 
provement in  the  fuel  economy  of 
>UVs  and  light  trucks — that  is,  less 
har.  3  mpg — Rush  i 1  mid  save  tin  >re  <  >il 
ifach  year  than  the  projected  annual 
Production  from  the  refuge.  Thai  kind 
if  thinking  is  for  liberals  and  other 
users.  It's  rune  for  Texas-size  lifestyles. 

1  )etn >it  can't  wait.  1  )espite  flat  sales, 
lew  market  niches,  and  promises  of 
deaner,  "greener"  vehicles,  automak- 
;rs  haven't  abandoned  the  bigger-is- 
vtter  formula.  The  Exeursii  in  is  selling 
licely — while  Ford's  conscientious 
,oung  chairman  has  been  all  hut  muz- 
zled by  company  public  ists.  Mitsubishi 
is  redesigning  its  Montero  Sport  SUV 
with  more  power  and  interior  space. 
Honda  is  planning  an  "apartment  on 
wheels"  SUV  called  the  Model  X.  GM, 
loping  to  steal  back  the  "biggest  SUV" 
noniker,  is  now  talking  about  produc- 
ng  a  bigger,  six-door  Suburban.  And  in 
Z002,  General  Motors  will  start  build- 
ing the  112,  a  "spi  >rt"  version  of  the  gi- 
gantic Hummer  militan  vehicle.  The 
1 12,  w  hich  made  its  debut  last  spring  at 
the  1  )etroit  Auto  Show,  will  he  sleek- 
er than  its  martial  ancestor,  with  mi  ire 
modern  side  styling,  a  higger  wind- 
shield, and  a  broad  swatch  of  chrome 
on  the  grill.  "This  is  a  more  civilized 
I  lummer,"  (  day  1  Van,  a  design  man- 
ager, ti >ld  repi Hters  .it  the  sh<  iw.  "Bur  it's 
still  capable."  What,  exactly,  the  1 12  is 
"still  capable"  of,  I  Van  never  men- 
tioned, nor  did  reporters  ask — a  polite 
silence  that  perfectly  illustrates  just 


I H  >w  self-deluded  the  Amet  i<  an  con 
sinner  has  become.  W  bethel  we're  in 
the  market  for  cars,  clothes,  ot  off -road 
running  sh>  >es,  we  are  a  nation  of  naked 
emperors,  unable  to  distinguish  be 
tween  want  and  need,  between  actual 
utility  and  simply  It  inking  the  pari . 
What  else  can  explain  the  I  IZ.'Orasix- 
d<  u  ir  Suburban .'Or  the  Toyota  Fundi  a, 
a  4x4  monster  win ise  cabin  was  spec it- 
ically  enlarged  to  accommodate  a  pas- 
senger wearing  a  ten-gallon  cowboy 
hal  .'  The  Age  i  if  Reasi  in  is  ended.  The 
energy  e  risis  is  i  iver.  (  iel  out  y<  >ur  c  i  >vv- 
hoy  boot s  and  your  stonewashed  leans 
and  prepare  to  party,  because  fr<  nil  n<  »w 
i  hi,  Midland  rules.  ■ 
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The  robust  U.S.  economy  oi  the  1990s  did  little  to  stem  the  tide 
ol  children  removed  from  their  families  into  foster  homes.  Since 
1987  the  number  oi  children  in  foster  care  has  nearly  doubled, 
in  568,000,  more  than  .1  liltli  of  whom  have  already  been  slated 
by  their  caseworkers  for  permanent  adoption.  To  widen  their 
search  for  adoptive  families,  state  adoption  agencies  have  built 
websites  like  this  one  to  attract  prospective  parents  for  hard-to- 
place  kids.  Later  this  year  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
I  luman  Services  is  planning  to  launch  its  ow  n  adoption  mega- 
site,  which  will  gather  up  all  (he  nation's  available  toster  chil- 
dren into  a  gargantuan,  searchable  Virtual  Orphanage  that 
would  likely  scare  the  dickens  even  out  of  Dickens. 


"Waiting  Children"  conjures  images  of  waits  left  by  the  sides 
of  roads.  In  taet,  all  of  these  children  have  been  "treed"  for 
adoption  after  protracted  court  proceedings  to  terminate  their 
parents'  rights  over  them.  (In  mam  eases,  birth  parents  tight 
to  regain  custody,  but  they  usually  lose,  as  few  of  them  can  af- 
ford private  attorneys.)  t  'crtamlx  some  homes  are  too  abusive 
to  make  reunification  a  reasonable  option,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  nation's  foster  children 
have  been  removed  for  reasons  of  abuse.  The  rest  typically  are 
removed  for  "neglect" — which  can  include  anything  from  lit- 
eral abandonment  to  leaving  the  ehild  unattended  for  a  few 
In  mis,  or  even  keeping  a  "filthy  home."  Once  a  child  is  in  fos- 
ter care,  a  new  federal  law  designed  to  promote  permanent 
placements  pushes  the  state  to  sever  completely  ties  to  the 
birth  parents  within  two  years.  I'1  Oklahoma  terminations 
I  tave  1111  ire  1  ban  doubled  since  1 995,  to  1 , 300  per  year;  in  (. 'al- 
lium 1  a  1  hex  're  up  1  t1-'  percent ;  in  Illinois,  315  percent. 


After  narrowing  your  search  by  "feature,"  as  it  were — gender, 
race,  aye,  etc.— click  on  a  child's  name  to  see  a  profile.  Bobby  is 
"handsome"  and  "a  good  conversationalist,"  we  learn,  but  he 
"worries  constantly  about  what  is  going  to  happen  to  him."  He 
and  his  brother  wi  re  neglected  by  their  birth  parents  and  aban- 
doned bx  their  adoptive  parents.  Writing  profiles  is  "a  w  hole  art 
in  11  sell,"  says  I  Ik  iria  1  lochman  of  the  Nat h >nal  Ad< iption  c  -en- 
ter, which  trains  caseworkers  to  write  tor  the  Internet.  "You  try 
10  accentuate  the  positive  without  being  dishonest."  Honesty 
appears  to  dictate  exposing  to  the  world  some  fairly  embarrass- 
ing details— for  example,  we  learn  that  Desmond,  nine,  suffers 
from  encopresis  (i.e.,  lack  ol  bowel  control)  and  that  his  mother 
"used  drugs  and  alcohol  when  she  was  pregnant  with  him";  ten- 
year-old  Wayne,  meanwhile,  "tends  1,.  tattle."  One  hopes  these 
profiles  stay  out  of  the  hands  of  their  grade-school  classmates. 
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adoption,  by  Peggy  J.  Farber 


i  . 


Peggy).  Farber  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New  York 
City  u>no  twites  about  children  and  family  issues 
Her  work  has  appeared  in  the  Los  Angles  Times 
and  on  NPR's  "Morning  Edition 


What  color  would  yon  like.'  The  friendly  cheek  boxes 
notwithstanding,  it's  never  quite  so  simple.  Although  te^ler.il 
law  makes  it  illegal  for  states  to  delay  .1  child's  adoption  lor 
reasons  of  race,  many  social  workers  still  hesitate  to  approve 
interr.Ki.il  adoptions,  fearing  white  parents  will  he  ill-pre- 
pared for  the  challenges  of  raising  non-white  kids.  Mean- 
while, 50  percent  of  foster  children  tip  for  adoption  in  the 
U.S.  are  black;  11  percent  are  Latino,  U  percent  are  white. 
(.  'ertainlv  racism  plays  .1  role  in  this  disparity:  in  New  York 
City,  for  example,  .1  study  from  the  mid- 1  WOs  showed  author- 
ities to  he  twice  as  likely  to  remove  .111  abused  or  neglected 
child  w  ho  was  black  .is  one  w  ho  was  white.  But  the  main  pre- 
dictor, as  ever,  is  poverty:  families  earning  less  than  $15,000 
per  year  are  nccntv-tim  tunes  more  ItkeK  to  become  embroiled 
in  the  child  welfare  system  than  th<  >se  earning  over  $  ^0,000. 


It  you're  serious  about  adopting  .1  foster  child,  don't  cheek 
"None"  here:  all  sixty-seven  children  listed  so  far  on  Okla- 
homa's site  are  deemed  to  have  some  decree  of  emotional  dis- 
ability. After  years  of  multiple  placements  and  neglect,  many  of 
these  kids  will  suffer  from  mood  swings,  severe  depression,  or 
worse.  What  rem. nils  unsaid  amid  the  cute  photos  and  upbeat 
profiles  is  that  some  children  would  netei  he  adopted  it  then 
emotion, il  prognosis  were  fully  laid  out  for  adoptive  families. 
I  Vspite  our  he.  id  It  mg  push  into  foster-child  adoption,  few  it  any 
studies  have  tracked  how  well  these  adoptions  turn  out,  and 
some  adoption  advocates  privately  admit  thev  tear  what  such 
research  would  show,  "Many  of  these  kids  w  ill  wind  up  back  in 
foster  cue,  or  with  then  parents,  or  on  the  street,"  says  David 
Lansner,  former  counsel  to  the  New  York  State  legislature's 
committee  on  children  and  families.  "To  say  they're  being  'per- 
manently adi  ipted  fr<  >m  f<  ister  care'  is  a  fraud." 


Search  buttons,  pull-down  menus,  check  boxes:  their  pristine 
exactitude  belies  the  unsettling  inexactitudes  inherent  in  our 
nation's  foster  care  system.  Is  Bobby  up  tor  adoption  simply  be- 
cause his  nn  ither  was  tc u 1  p<  ><  >r  t<  1  hire  a  lawyer:'  Is  a  while  family 
an  appropriate  home  for  Terence,  and  even  it  so,  w  ill  his  case- 
wi  irker  let  such  a  family  adopt  him. Us  Christ i  >pher  too  emotii  >n- 
allv  damaged  to  be  placed  with  a  permanent  adoptive  family.' 
Don't  worry;  just  point  and  click.  Better  not  to  contemplate 
what  so  many  of  these  young  faces  represent:  our  government's 
decision,  when  confronted  by  the  expensive  and  thorny  prob- 
lems of  impoverished  tannics — hunger,  drug  addiction,  lack  of 
Juki  care — to  scoop  up  the  kids  and  run.  After  all,  it's  tar  easier 
(and  c  he.  1  per)  to  bin  Id  a  website  than  to  rebuild  a  family 
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PARIS  IS  B()KI\< 


Claiming  France  for  the  new  homebodies 


By  Cristina  Nehring 


I  )isi  usscJ  in  this  essay: 

Pan's  to  ihc  Moon.  In  Adam  I  iopntk.  Random  1  I, .use,  2000.        pages.  S24>'^- 


Scooi  over  I  lemingway;  lu  re 
i *  unes  Mr.  R<  igers.  I  )r,  rather, 
here  comes  Mr.  Gopnik,  Neu1 
^  u?  /u.t  >rresp<  rndcnl  and  author  oi  the 
world's  coziest  rei  eni  hook  on  France, 
Paris  to  the  Moon.  I  le's  come  to  rec  laim 
Paris  tin  the  new  homebodies,  and, 
t  rod  kimws,  the}  are  grateful.  Finally, 
the}  sigh  in  reviews  from  L.A.  to 
Roston,  someone  "has  loosened  the 
death  yrip  Hemingway  had  on  tin 
place"  and  "given  ih  back  .i  Paris  we 
can  enjoy,  a  Paris  as  ii  si  in- 1 \  must  be." 
Whai  (  ii  ipnik  has  given  1 1-  is  a  Paris 

c  risihui  Nehring  is  a  uviwr  lii'ing  in  Paris  Snc 
is  u  i  irking  >  m  /ui  fit  si  h » >L 


.is  many  ol  us  clearly  want  u  to  be.  In 
essays  on  everything  from  Ins  sun's 
swimming  lessons  ,n  the  Kit:  to  his 
own  kitchen  tours  ol  Arpege,  C  it  >pnik 
h.is  given  us  a  new  and  unintimidating 
Paris — a  place  thai  neither  challenges 
nor  upsets  us;  a  place  we  ean  move  to 
with  cable  TV,  super-babies,  and  prej- 
udices intact  and  feel  just  fine.  It  is  a 
Pans  bled  ol  both  legend  and  differ- 
ence -a  castrated  capital  ol  befuddled 
salesmen  and  quaint  customs,  bour- 
geois dainties  and  wide-eyed  restaura- 
teurs waiting  to  learn  from  their  avun- 
cular American  c  usti  imers.  You  too  can 
live  bet  e,  ( i<  ipnik's  essays  cry:  Ft  >rgct  all 
th.it  baits  lore  ol  love  and  genius,  sex 


and  starvatit  >n.  Forget  1  lemingway  sell- 
ing bis  c<  iat  It  >r  a  baguette,  Henry  Miller 
bargaining  with  a  prostitute  over  a 
franc.  Forget  late-night  literary  debates 
and  having  to  bold  your  drinks  and 
wives.  Parts  is  just  a  little  dollhouse 
I  own  these  days,  and  you  don't  have  to 
be  a  It  iver,  a  poet,  <  >r  an  alcoholic  to  live 
there.  All  you  have  to  be  is  a  snob  in 
slippers — and  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  hurdles  inv<  riving  h<  it  ch<  >c<  date  at 
the  Ritz,  you'll  tit  right  in. 

Did  Gopnik  fit  in  during  the  five 
years  he  spent  on  the  Left 
Bank,  from  1995  to  the  spring 
of  2000?  One  would  expect  he 
might  have,  given  his  "lifelong 
infatuation"  with  the  city.  One 
would  be  mistaken.  In  many 
ways,  The  New  Yorker  could 
not  have  picked  a  Pans  corre- 
spondent less  likely  to  immerse 
himself  in  French  culture. 
There  is  not  a  jot  in  Gopnik  of 
that  generous  old  instinct 
"When  in  Rt  une  di  >  as  the  Ro- 
mans do."  When  in  Paris,  the 
first  thing  Gopnik  did  w  as  get 
CNN — w  hich,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  became  his  chief 
source  of  intelligence  about 
the  city  from  that  time  forth. 
(On  the  eve  of  the  new  mil- 
lennium, he  even  w  atched  the 
battel  Tower  sparkle  on  tele- 
vision— and  never  realized 
that  it  has  ct  >nt  tnued  ft  >  sparkle 
every  night  since  ...  in  real 
life.)  The  second  thing  he  did 
w  as  to  order  a  turkey  special-delivered, 
so  that  he  could  enjoy  an  American 
Thanksgiving.  Next,  he  looked  for  a 
New  York-style  gym,  raked  the  city 
for  the  coffee  bean  he  bad  bad  in 
Soho  ("Our  old  Dean  &  DeLuca  blend 
is  gone  now  ,"  he  laments,  "and  we  must 
find  a  new  one"),  and  bribed  a  local 
restaurant  into  providing  U.S.-style 
takeout.  (Unequipped,  they  brought 
him  dinner  on  porcelain  plates,  which 
he  ft  irgot  to  return.  A  month  later,  the 
place  went  out  of  business.  "We  feel 
very  guilty,"  Gopnik  assures  us.) 

It  this  is  a  "love  affair"  with  Paris,  as 
some  have  said,  it  is  a  love  affair  en- 
tirely on  Gopnik's  terms.  It  is  the  love 
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Latin  Quarrel  K  Perer  Turnlo  from  Parisians,  Abbeville  Truss.  2000 


iffair  <  >f  Bluebeard  with  his  tainting 
nistresses.  It  is  the  love  "I  colonizers 
or  the  colonized.  "Serve  me,"  it  says, 
beci  niic  me,  and  I  w  ill  ad<  ire  y<  m." 

Nut  that  Gopnik  comes  oH  as  an 
ippressive  monster.  Quite  the  reverse, 
de  is  genteel,  self-deprecating,  suave, 
le  is  als<  i  p<  issessed,  t  ime  and  again,  i  if 
i  formidable  turn  of  phrase.  Take  how 

■  ie  describes  the  way  visiting  (.lief  Al- 
ee Waters  eyes  the  watercress  at  a 

-  Parisian  market:  "not  with  the  greed  of 
i  hungry  man  seeing  dinner  but  with 
he  admiration  of  William  Bennett 

i  io<  iking  at  .1  It  nig  marriage."  Or  hi  >w  he 
Compares  the  French  relationship  to 
technology  with  the  American:  "It  is 
1  is  it  all  American  appliances  dreamed 
.  of  being  cars  while  all  French  appli- 
••  ances  dreamed  of  being  telephones." 
;      Such  i  ibservatii  ins  abt  iund  with  cul- 

-  tural  suggest i< >n:  The  French,  it  is  true, 
!  place  infinitely  more  emphasis  on  so- 
ciability than  Americans.  No  meal  is 
{.consumed  without  animated  conver- 

.  sati.m.  Where  Americans  hide  behind 

■  i|tinted  car  windows,  the  French  eon- 
f  nect  on  ubiquitous  cell  phones.  In 
i  America,  distance  tn  >m  <  ine's  neighbi  ir 

is  the  ultimate  commodity.  French 
;  people  crowd  together  on  every  occa- 
i  sion — the  smaller  and  more  crowded  a 
bistro,  the  better.  Even  the  solitary 
writer  works  in  a  cafe,  on  a  table  not 
t  much  bigger  than  a  Frisbee,  at  a  prox- 
imity t<  i  sim  ike  anil  g(  issip  mi  ist  Amer- 
ican writers  would  find  prohibitive. 
Gopnik  does  not  always  pursue  the 
implications  of  his  bons  mots,  hut  he 
1  proffers  them  tor  us  to  ponder.  And 
in  many  cases  they  are,  well,  hms. 

The  problem  is  not  the  book's  wit. 
1  Ni  ir  is  it  Gopnik's  methi  id,  w  hich  is  ti  > 
present  small  points  of  his  experience 
i  and  try  t<  >  tease  larger  truths  tn  im  them. 
:  This  was  the  approach,  after  all,  of 
Montaigne,  and  it  can  be  at  least  as 
i  rewarding  as  plowing  right  in  with  the 
:  Big  Truths — more  rewarding  than  lin- 
'  gering  fetishistically  on  the  details,  as 
is  the  manner  of  many  contemporary 
.  essayists.  The  pr<  ihlem  lies  in  hi  »w  fun- 
damentally limited  Gopnik  is  as  an  oh- 
i  server  of  Paris,  with  his  cultural  ex- 
.  pectations  (astonishingly  parochial), 
habits  (homebody),  class  (high),  and 
identity  as  an  overachieving  yuppie 
dad  (increasingly  irksome).  It  is  these 
limitatii  ins — mi  ire  than  his  latent  c<  ill  >- 
nialist  impulse — that  mangle  his  at- 


tempt s  to  interpret  I  'arisian  cult  lire 

Let  us  begin  with  the  most  obvious 
target:  Gopnik's  conspicuous  con- 
sumption. Ni  iw,  1 1  lere's  nothing  wn  mg 
with  frequenting  the  most  expensive 
restaurants  in  Paris  if  your  pockets  are 
deep  en<  utgh.  .And  it's  easy  ti  i  n  niinn- 
t  icize  p<  iverty — as  I  lemingway  cl<  ies  in 
A  Moveable  Feast.  A  pauper  i  an  live  as 
coli  irlessly  as  a  prince — and  at  as  com- 
plete a  remove  from  local  lite.  One 
need  only  recall  James  Joyce,  as  de- 
scribed by  Malcolm  Gowley,  who  vis- 
ited |(  lyce's  Parisian  digs  in  lu2  b  "The 
great  man  lived  in  a  cheap  hotel,  not 
picturesquely  si  irdid,  but  cluttered  and 
depressing  lie  had  no  ci  unpanii  ms." 

It's  when  your  upper-class  sensibil- 
ity beci  imes  si  i  restrictive  a  master  it  ni  i 
k  mger  alii  iws  yi  hi  t<  i  h  liter  i  in  the  street 
between  pay-stops  that  it  reaches  the 
level  of  minor  tragedy.  If  you  can't 
stop  to  smell  the  pastries  in  the  cheap- 
er pat  isseries  because  y<  ui're  being  tax- 
ied to  the  Ritz,  then  you're  missing 
the  more  potent  charms  of  Paris.  And 
this,  increasingly,  is  the  picture  we  yet 
of  Gi  ipnik's  years  in  the  city.  For  all  his 
drollery,  his  is  in  tact  a  sheltered  exis- 
tence in  Paris — sheltered  not  just  from 
the  ordinary  but  from  the  truh  extra- 
ordinal,  aspects  of  Parisian  lite. 

Gopnik's  take  on  Paris  is,  in  main 
ways,  an  intelligent  version  of  that  i  >t 
fered  to  an  in-flight  magazine  a  few 
months  hack  by  supermodel  Elizabeth 
I  lurley.  i  <  hi  must  have  breakfast  at  the 
Ritz!  gushes  the  self-proclaimed  Paris 
expert.  In  fact,  you  must  have  dinner 
at  the  Ritz  too  (spaghetti  Bolognese:  "1 
spec ial-i  irder  it  as  si  x  m  as  I  arrive").  In- 
deed, it  at  all  possible,  you  must  sttrv  at 
the  Ritz.  The  pool  is  "magnificent," 
too,  wi a i kin  t  \ i >u  kn< iw. 

Withi  tut  scaling  the  same  heights  <  if 
uselessness,  C  Si  ipnik  d<  >es  spend  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  time  talking 
about  the  many  things  he  did  at  the 
Ritz  (frequent  its  health  club,  snack, 
subscribe  ti  >  that  magnificent  pi  ><  >1,  and 
buy  drinks — especially  for  his  kid's 
friends  from  "baby  gym").  When  not  at 
the  Ritz,  Gi ipnik  can  he  found  Jebai - 
ing  the  distinctions  between  the  once 
and  m  iw  mi  ist  tashii  mable  cafes  in  Paris 
(the  Deux  Magots  and  the  Flore,  re- 
spectively), dining  at  the  best  restau- 
rants (which  he  disparages:  French  cui- 
sine isn't  what  it  used  to  he),  and 
enlisting  one  celebrity  chef  to  cook 


li  ir  an<  it  I ier  at  his  pad  in  the  expei  isi\  c 
si  C iermain  quartet  Except  foi  lu- 
ll »rays  to  the  Ritz,  he  d.  >es  not,  f<  u  that 

mallei,  api  'ear  lo  have  (.'merged  ll'  'in 

t his  quarter  in  his  h  ill  i  let  ade  in  I 'aris 
Such  vibrant  areas  is  the  Mara  is 
(whit  h  main  say  represents  what  St 
C  tennain  i ised  to  be  hcf< ire  rich  tourists 
and  ci  urn  pi  politicians  t  oof,  it  over)  'jo 
can  irch  unment  ii  med  in  his  nai  i  a 
five — as,  indeed,  do  most  of  Paris's 
t  w  c  tu  y  arn  indissements. 

E\'en  the  an  ides  >  >t  public  transpi  h  i 
used  by  Parisians  (almost  without  ex- 
ception) remain  mysterious  to  Gop- 
nik, Summer  and  lall  cede  lo  winter, 
t  ii  ipnik  hires  nannies,  hunts  clt  >wn  en- 
gravings, and  has  cable  T\  installed. 
All  this  before,  one  tine  day,  he  de- 
cides to  take  the  metro  to  the  (  !h- 
gnancourt  antique  market — and  mar- 
vels, a  little  hizarrely,  at  the  prett\ 
names  of  his  local  stations.  Orleans- 
Glignancourl  is,  alter  all,  the  line  that 
sen  es  his  ext  lusive  neighbi  irhi >< id,  n<  h 
to  mention  that  it's  the  busiest  line  in 
the  city.  He  reminds  i  me  of  Mane  .An- 
toinette poking  her  head  out  of  her 
palace  I  or  the  first  time  and  exc  laiming 
at  all  the  coli  irtul  pei  tple  in  In  int  <  if 
the  Pastille.  (Not  coincidentally,  t  iop- 
nik  hails  a  laxi  on  Ins  way  hack.  Pret- 
t\  names  or  no,  it  w  as  just  too  cold  tor 
a  set '  Did  i  rip  i  m  that  met n  >.) 

What  di  'es  I  ii  ipnik  miss  as  a  result  i  >f 
hi.s  aristocratic  tourism,  other  than  a  vo- 
cabulary i  >f  metro  sti  tp.s?  Sadly,  he  miss- 
es what's  best  about  Pans:  the  street 
lite,  the  vie  de  eiiuirtier — stamp-size  cafes, 
reeking  fromageries,  cloggy  bistros,  and 
shockingly  lovely  views  that  i  tpen  at  so 
many  crooked  turns;  he  misses  the  bar- 
room hrawb,  the  idiosyncratic  bou- 
tiques (often  open  only  one  Ja\  a 
week),  and  the  honest}  of  Parisians 
not  in  i he  routine  of  stroking  tourisis, 
"That's  going  lo  make  you  tat!"  ex- 
plodes the  boulangere  at  m\  favorite 
bakery  as  |  retrieve  my  daily  walnut 
tan  .  In  Galifi  >rnia,  s|  ic'd  he  tired — and 
I'd  ic  turn  my  tart.  In  Paris,  neither 
c  1 1  isses  anybody's  mind.  "You  smile  too 
much,"  a  i  he!  tells  me  i  in  I  lie  Rue 
Mont  mart  re.  "Too  American.  (  lit  it 
i  nit."  (  ii  ipnik  nil  >\  es  m  a  ci  >untr\  i  >t 
compliment,  a  Disneyland  of  tourist- 
driven  agreeahility,  "Ah,  you  mean  y<  hi 
wash  i  o  puhsc  ribe|  tor  an  infinite  num- 
ber ol  visits.'"  asks  the  i nc  reduli  his  st aft 
at  his  gym,  which  alii  iws  only  one'  vis- 
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ii  .i  week.  Why,  dI  course,  monsieur. 
And  ttii-  in  .1  country  where  i lie  cus- 
tomer, notoriously,  is  noi  king. 

Not  thai  i  111--  servility  satisfies  C  iop- 
1 1 1  k .  I  he  food,  lor  instance,  bothers 
him;  ii  is  nol  innovative  enough.  Ar 
this  point  m  culinary  history,  French 
cuisine  should  be  more,  well,  mult i - 
i  ultural.  Like  nil  good  t hini^s  m  right- 
minded  America.  The  in  my  "I  this 
c  i  n  ic  ism—  lis  si  nirce  in  the  pieties  of  his 
own  social  stratum — escapes  limi.  I  Ie 
wi  mid  ha\  e  the  French  m<  ire  influenced 
by  their  Asian  cousins  and  Arab  con- 
freres. Ol  course  they  arc,  in  a  hundred 
ways,  and  Parisian  streets  teem  with 
i  he  food  "I  these  countries.  What  the 
French  hav  e  not  June  as  vigorously  as 
(  iopnik  would  find  appropriate  is  mix 
their  cuisines:  they  have  nol  learned 
how  to  accommodate  curry  to,  say, 
their  canard  a  I' orange.  Thus,  on  the 
one  band,  he  repeatedly  decries  "glob- 
alization"— the  disappearance  of  re- 
gional difference  in  Europe — but  on 
the  other  he  militates  againsl  the 
preservation  of  uniqueness. 

Bui  the  p<  iini  ab<  >ui  ( i<  >pnik  and 
French  fo< id  is  this:  in  si ime  ways  he  is 
looking  for  the  best  ol  it — certainly 
the  most  innovative  of  it  —  in  all  the 
wrong  places.  High-class  restaurants 
are  g<  ling  the  way  i  it  high-class  hotels. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  they  increas- 
ingly resemble  <  me  ant  it  her  ac  r<  >ss  na- 
tional lines.  A  five-star  restaurant  in 
Paris  isn't  all  that  different  from  a  five- 
star  restauranl  in  London  (with  which 
Gopnik  unflatteringly  compares  it), 
which  isn't  all  thai  different  from  one 
in  New  ^t  oik.  Put  walk  down  the  street 
in  Pans,  and  you  see  some  drastic  dif- 
ferences. In  L.A.  you  have  mini-malls 
with  ,i  /  klcvcn  next  to  the  nail  sa- 
lon— or,  it  you're  lucky,  a  Thai  takeout. 
In  Paris  y<  hi  have  toppling  ox  er  one 
iin  it  her —  the  most  multifarious  stacks 
of  ted,  blue,  and  yellow  cheeses;  of 
smoked,  cured,  creamed,  marinated, 
sliced,  or  jellied  meats;  of  breads  m 
even  shape,  texture,  and  size. 


I 


^|^Ir'  problem  with  writing  ahoul 
French  c  uisine,  w  hether  you  gel 
it  or  not,  is  that  y< >u  risk  turn- 
ing France  not  merely  into  a  theme 
park  but  into  the  food  court  within  a 
theme  park.  From  Peter  Mayle's  best- 
selling  .A  Yeai  in  Provence  to  Mort 
Rosenblum's  highly  enjoyable  .A  I  loose 


in  Toulouse,  Anglo  books  about  France- 
look  more  and  more  like  love  letters  to 
the  French  kitchen.  No  other  room  in 
the  ( iallic  household  has  gleaned  such 
homage;  none,  one  tears,  even  nets  a 
second  glance,  "let  the  French  forte  is 
not  just  I'arl  de  table;  it  is,  tor  lack  of  a 
more  precise  phrase,  I' art  de  vivre. 

The  French  ktic  >w  In  iw  to  take  t  heir 
time.  With  their  per  capita  CiNP 
among  the  world's  highest,  they  take 
t  w< >  or  three  hours  oil  tor  lunch  a  day. 
Parisians  bring  a  ceremony  to  every- 
day life  that  is  counterintuitive  ti  i  many 
i  ither  pet  >ples.  They  take  pains,  as  I  iop- 
nik points  ( >ut,  h  i  ci  instruct  a  perfect  pa- 
per p. iic el  an  >und  the  smallest  pastry — 
in  full  awareness  that  it  will  be  shredded 
instantly  by  a  hungry  child.  The  mo- 
ment matters  in  Tans.  Parisians  do  not 
look  primarily  to  the  future — to  their 
unborn  progeny's  college  education, 
the  next  day  at  work,  the  possibility  of 
Iuit,;  cancer;  they  enjoy  that  cigarette, 
that  double  espresso.  They  dress  fash- 
ionably and  flirt  fearlessly.  Americans, 
finally,  tremble  before  the  majority  of 
pleasures — sex  evokes  sexual  harass- 
ment, food  suggests  fat,  love  threatens 
betrayal  ("I'm  afraid  of  being  hurt,"  is 
almost  untranslatable  into  French) — 
but  Parisians  embrace  them  without 
visibly  greater  damage  to  body  or  soul 
than  the  resi  of  us  sustain. 

Perhaps  | oi  this  reason  Paris  has  al- 
ways been  a  magnet  tor  artists.  It  is  a 
land  ot  beauty.  Maybe  a  land  of  too 
much  beauty.  For  what  draws  the  artist 
is  not  always  the  same  as  what  makes 
the  artist.  Pans  has  hosted  more  ge- 
niuses than  it  has  produced.  Picasso, 
Modigliani,  Chagall,  Mali,  Heming- 
way, Stein,  Fitzgerald,  Joyce,  Pound, 
came  here;  they  weren't  born  here. 
And  at  least  w  hile  they  lingered,  they 
rarelx,  met  then  peer  among  the 
French.  Life,  perhaps,  is  a  jealous  god. 
It,  from  earliest  childhood,  you  have 
pledged  to  it  your  inventiveness,  imag- 
ination, and  perfectionism — it,  as  Mil- 
ton would  say,  "you  yourself  are  your 
poem" — you  may  have  less  incentive 
than  the  next  guy  to  write  anothei 
poem.  "1  base,"  said  Oscar  Wilde  at 
one  point,  "put  all  my  genius  mto  my 
lite.  To  art  I  have  given  only  my  tal- 
ent." This  sentiment  is  quoted  with 
regularity  only  in  France,  where 
Wilde's  reputation  rides  far  higher 
than  in  England  or  America. 


France,  as  C  iopnik  points  out  in  the 
intn  iduct  ton  to  Peter  Turn  ley's  evoca- 
tive new  book  ot  photos,  Parisians 
(Abbeville,  2000),  is  a  country  where 
you  look  forward  to  a  civilized,  deeply 
felt  adult  life.  "Paris  is  a  place,"  Gop- 
nik. writes  with  slight  indignation, 
"where  the  torty-tive-year-olds  are  hay  - 
ing all  the  tun. ...  1  see  the  same  look 
on  the  face  of  a  forty-year-old  Parisian 
having  a  two-hour  lunch  on  the  rue  cle 
Sevres  that  I  see  in  New  York  only 
on  the  face  ot  an  eighteen-year- 
i  Tl . . ."  Fi  h  all  bis  ci  isiiu  ipolitanism,  he 
instinctively  feels — in  what  be  right- 
ly identities  as  American  fashion — 
that  the  world  belongs  to  kids.  "There 
are  very  few  Americans  not  haunted 
by  youth,"  he  writes.  "It  explains  a 
sight  so  ludicrous  to  Parisians:  mid- 
dle-age Americans  strolling  in  the  city 
in  sneakers  and  shorts. . . ." 

But  if  Gopnik  shuns  sneakers  and 
shorts,  he  manifests  his  country  's  youth- 
haunted  culture  in  more  problematic 
ways:  be  deters  his  entire  experience 
in  Paris  to  his  three-year-olcl.  When 
he  considers  what  he  likes  about  Paris, 
he  finds,  to  his  own  surprise,  that  he 
considers  only  what  his  child  likes. 
When  he  defends  Paris  against  charges 
of  being  too  old,  too  fraught  with  his- 
ti  iry,  he  defends  it  only  in  the  name  of 
his  son:  "Luke,"  he  says,  "is  young  in 
Pans  right  now." 

What  about  Gopnik.'  At  forty-two, 
is  he  really  so  insensible  that  he  can 
perceive  the  seductions  of  Paris  only 
through  his  toddler.'  "No  story  ot  Paris 
would  be  complete  without  a  love  sto- 
ry," declares  a  reviewer.  But  in  the  city 
of  romance,  Gopnik  finds  no  other 
specimen  than  Luke's  fleeting  fancy  tor 
a  girl  from  baby  gym,  which  he  follow  s 
in  all  hut  embarrassing  detail  and  en- 
courages, somewhat  painfully,  with  tor- 
tunes  spent  at  the  Ritz  restaurant  (when 
his  w  ife  gets  the  hill,  she  thinks  he  is 
having  an  affair),  and  the  end  ot  which 
he  bewails  with  tar  greater  pathos  than 
Luke.  Cute?  Maybe.  But  in  the  least 
French  way  possible.  The  French,  as 
Gopnik  himself  remarks  in  an  inter- 
view with  a  Canadian  newspaper,  do 
not  indulge  their  children  ii  1'ameri- 
caine.  More  importantly,  they  do  not 
live  vicariously  through  them.  They 
do  not  see  themselves  as  failed 
teenagers,  guilty  servants  of  their  valu- 
able offspring.  Half  of  Gopnik's  book  is 
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Jevoted  to  recounting  Luke's  move- 
ments, and  il  .ii  the  beginning  this  i.s 
slightly  charming,  by  the  end  il  is 
frankly  grating.  Ii  is  the  more  grating 
when  '. >ne  sees  that  it  comes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  insight  into  adult  lift-  in  Paris. 


^B~~^he  Frenc  h,"  C  n  ipnik  claims, 
I  "n  imanl  it  i:e  <  »nly  pi  ilitics." 
M-  About  "private  lite,"  they 
arc  "disillusioned."  He  says  this,  one 
can  only  suppose,  because  they  have  a 
laxer  view  ol  "family  values"  than  mi  »st 
Americans.  They  admit  a  laryer  spec- 
trum nt  romantic  behaviors  in  good 
part  because  they  value  these  behaviors 
tot  i  much  tt  i  caricature  i  >r  circumse  ribe 
them.  Gopnik  thinks  Parisians  cynics 
bet  ause  bis  i  iwn  brand  ot  idealism  di  ies 
m  it  rest  mate  with  them.  1  le  i  >\'erli  >i  >ks 
the  tact  that  they  are  in  li  i\'e  with  Ii  i\Te 
in  .ill  its  manifestations:  as  flirtation, 
courtliness,  adultery,  family  loyalty;  in 
jokes,  in  advertisements,  in  public  dis- 
pli  "sot  affeetii  >n,  and  in  set  rei  liaisi  ins. 
I  The  mt  iment  it's  k  >ve — n<  i  matter  hi  >w 
'carnal,  ethereal,  or  doomed  —  the 
French  adore  and,  in  good  measure, 
accept  it.  Where  Americans  are  more 
|  inclined  to  hide  their  loves  (public  dis- 
plays of  affection  are  eschewed)  and 
showcase  their  competitions  (public 
debate  is  prized) — where,  one  might 
say,  they  put  then  light  under  a  bushel 
and  their  chamber  pot  on  the  podi- 
um— the  French  do  the  reverse.  C  tu- 
ples fall  into  each  other's  arms  over 
cafe  counters  and  under  bridges,  in 
youth  and  in  age.  When  the  flower  boy 
comes  by  with  two  armfuls  of  twenty- 
franc  roses,  an  ardent  Frenchman  will 
ask  how  much  for  le  Unit.  Romance,  in 
Pans,  is  still  a  religit >n. 

When  C  n  ipnik  k  u  >ks  at  Paris,  be  sees 
the  shrunken  figure  of  his  ow  n  home- 
body hopes,  his  ow  n  commodified  re- 
alities. He  sees  a  bourgeois  amusement 
park,  a  perky  little  country  studying 
to  be  the  United  States,  and  aiming,  a 
little  clumsily,  to  replicate  its  gyms 
and  service  philosophy.  Earlier  writ- 
ers went  ti  i  Paris  ti  >  find  s<  imething  dif- 
ferent from  home,  but  Gopnik  seems 
to  have  gone  there  in  search  of  the 
same  old  thing,  with  a  tew  flaws,  of 
course — to  show  rhat  the  U.S.A.  is 
still  ahead — and  a  tew  compensatory 
graces  t<  i  make  it  all  wi  irthwhile.  Hem- 
ingway's Pans  w  as  hardly  perfect — nor 
was  it  necessarily  mi  ire  real  than  C  S<  ip- 


nik's,  for  all  its  grunge  but  what  it 
had  (and  wh.it  Miller's  and  Fitzger- 
ald's and  Stein's  had,  too)  was  an  ele- 
ment ol  mystery,  a  recognition  ol  dif- 
ference, a  feeling  oi  possibility. 

"You  must  change  your  life,"  goes 
the  last  line  ol  a  Kilke  poem.  Once 
upon  ,i  time,  that  was  part  of  the  rca- 
s<  >n  pet  iple  traveled— to  welo  »me  the 
unknown  and  wrestle  transformation 
from  it.  Today  this  sort  ot  travelet  is 
rare.  We  travel  abroad  to  enjoy  what 
is  quaint  and  to  change — or  avoid — 
w  hat  is  challenging.  Wrapped  in  a  robe 
of  dollars  and  dogmas,  we  keep  the 
wi  irld  tn  an  our  skin. 

I  ii  >pn ik's  h  ink  says  un  ire  about  the 
qualities  of  our  contemporary  dreams 
than  it  does  about  anything  else.  Our 
dreams,  the  dreams  of  a  generatii  in  i >t 
educated  Americans,  have  become 
small  and  si  iber.  We  n<  >  k  mger  need  si  i 
much  as  a  glass  of  wine  to  believe  in 
them:  they  are  all  about  things  and 
services;  creature  comforts,  not  ecsta- 
sy; stability,  not  genius,  not  romance, 
ni  it  adventure. 

"1  le  w  ho  would  carry  out  the  pearls 
ot  Arabia  must  carry  in  the  pearls  ot 
Arabia."  l  or  those  with  the  dream  of 
love  and  genius,  Paris  is  still,  again, 
and  ever-atresh,  the  city  that  fosters 
and  feeds  them.  Yes,  it  has  its  share  of 
bores  and  boors.  But  had  Gopnik 
looked,  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
store  that  slept,  fed,  and  helped  Anglo 
writers  fn  un  Jt  >yce  tt »  Miller  sleeps  them 
still.  Nothing  is  past.  Write  a  poem, 
go  to  Shakespeare  and  Company,  ask 
Walt  Whitman's  grandson  for  a  bed, 
and  he'll  give  you  one  between  his 
stacks — view  of  Notre  Dame  includ- 
ed. Make  yourself  know  n  in  your  local 
bistro  as  ,i  screenwriter  waiting  for  a 
break,  and  chances  are  the  owner  w  ill 
start  a  tab  lor  you — to  be  paid  next 
nn  mth,  i  ir  year,  when  that  break  c«  unes 
thn  nigh. 

Did  ( jt  ipnik  look  at  the  hi >< ik  t  >t 
Turnley  pht  iti  is  ti  >r  which  he  wn  >te  an 
introduction?  It's  all  still  there,  it  you're 
looking  for  it — the  couples  on  the 
quais,  the  mystery,  the  possibility  ot  a 
Rilkean  moment  of  change.  Put  you 
can't  find  any  of  that  on  CNN.  On 
telev  ision,  the  Eiffel  Tower  sparkled 
once  and  went  dark.  In  real  life,  it 
sparkles  every  night,  and  always — from 
year  to  year — in  a  different  color.  As 
1  li H >k  at  it  n< iw,  it  is  blue.  ■ 
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Hardly  any  business  has  a  l<  inger, 
deeper  l  raditii  >n  of  pessimism 
than  hook  publishing.  Ask  any 
publisher  In  >w  the  business  is  di  >ing  and 
he  (ui  she)  will  invariably  sigh,  look 
down  sadly  at  a  plate  ol  Maryland  crab 
i. ; ik l-s  ,ii  rhe  Four  Seas<  ins  C  ii  ill  Room, 
and  tell  you  thai  n  c  an'i  g<  i  i  in  like 
this  people  aren'i  reading  books  any- 
more; the  trade  is  dominated  by  big 
bookseller  chains  and  price  clubs  thai 
don't  know  how  to  sell  anything  but 
the  top  ten  bestsellers,  il  that  . . . 

Ol  1. 1  mist.',  n  has  always  suited  pub 
lishers  to  bemoan  their  fate.  They  are 
trained  fr<  mi  the  beginning  of  their  ca- 
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reers  to  folli  iw  ,i  strict  regimen  <  it  poor- 
mouthing,  whining,  and  cries  for  mer- 
cy as  the  prelude  to  any  negotiation 
with  .in  ,h  it  hi  n's  agent .  so  much  so  that 
they  come  to  believe  it  themselves. 
This  must  be  taken  into  account  when 
considering  two  new  bunks  about  the 
business,  i  me  by  the  distinguished  Ran- 
dom 1  louse  editor  and  enjani  terrible 
l.isiin  Hpsiein,  .iikl  one  In  bis  scirceh 
less  distinguished  former  Random 
1  K  nise  colleague  Andre  Schiffrin,  win  > 
ran  Pantheon  for  many  years. 

A  word  here  about  these  gentlemen 
seems  in  order,  since  I  not  only  am  the 
author  ol  ,i  bunk  about  publishing  my- 
sell  (one  published,  as  n  happens,  by 
Random  House)  but  have  been  for 
man^  years  an  editor  at  the  rival  house 
ut  Simon  &  Schuster.  Bunk  publish- 


ing is  .i  sin, ill  world,  and  those  of  us 
who  have  been  in  it  for  a  w  hile  (in  my 
case,  forty-three  years)  know  must  of 
the  other  players.  Both  Schiffrin  and 
Epstein  are  intellec  tuals,  men  i  if  a  high 
degree  of  (  ulture,  intelligence,  educa- 
tion* and  sophistication,  as  well  as 
charming,  opinionated  luncheon  com- 
panions in  a  business  where  I  unc  1 1  mat  - 
ters.  But  although  they  both  worked 
for  many  years  at  Random  I  louse  (Pan- 
theon w  as  bought  by  Random  House 
back  in  the  days  when  Bennett  Cerf 
and  1  )onald  Klopfer  were  si  ill  running 
ii ),  they  are  very  different  people. 

Epstein  is  the  bettei  known  of  the 
twi  i,  in  pari  because  he  is  s<  imething  ut 
a  legend  in  the  business — people  who 
have  worked  at  Random  1  louse  or,  like 
myself,  have  had  him  as  their  editor, 
cherish  and  dine  out  on  Jason  Epstein 
st<  tries — and  in  part  because  he  is  i  me 
of  the  few  people  in  hunk  publishing  to 
have  launched  successful  businesses  ut 
his  own.  The  Reader's  Catalog,  a 
2,000-nag  e  listing  ut  mure  than  40,000 
titles  that  could  be  ordered  by  phone 
using  an  800  number,  was  one  such 
venture — the  pre-clcctrunie  precursor 
to  Amazon.com — and  The  New  York 
Review  oj  Books,  which  he  played  a  sig- 
nificant rule  in  founding,  is  another. 
Interestingly  enough,  both  of  these 
were  clever  and  pn  ifitahle  ways  an  uind 
some  of  the  mure  traditional  bottle- 
necks of  U  ii  ik  publishing,  the  d  inner  an 
attempt  to  break  through  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  big  bookstore  chains  to 
carr)  a  lull  stock  of  "serious"  books, 
the  latter  an  effort  to  compensate  for 
the  lack  nt  hunk  reviews  during  a  pro- 
tracted newspaper  strike. 

Both  Epstein  and  Schiffrin  played 
r<  iles  ( Epstein  a  major  ( »ne)  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  "trade  paperback"  busi- 
ness, by  which  Penguin  Bunks,  Sir 
Allen  Lane's  brilliant  invention,  was 
bn  lught  to  the  United  States  with  sue  h 
success  thai  for  a  while  it  looked  as  it 
it  might  be  the  answer  to  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  hunk  business,  ni  it  to  speak 
of  quite  a  few  i it  the  problems  nt  our 
higher-educat ion  system. 

Schiffrin  is  the  more  European  of 
the  two  men — his  father  was  a  pub- 
lisher-intellectual who  helped  found 
Pantheon  in  New  York  after  he  fled, 
with  Ins  family,  from  the  Nazis  in 
France — and,  in  a  somewhat  old-fash- 
ioned and  serious  way,  Schiffrin  re- 
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tins  .1  man  of  the  left,  "mi  /mminc  c/c 
gauc/it',"  as  they  used  to  say  in  l lie 
ys  when  thai  mattered  and  was  s<  unc- 
nes  meant  as  praise.  As  a  young  man, 
>stein  was  also  a  man  of  the  left.  Be- 
g  American,  Ik-  moved  mure  to  the 
Jit  as  he  grew  older  and  rose  up  the 
irporate  ladder.  I  le  was  always  more 
ei isc  with  the  weal 1 1  :\  and  |><  iwerful 
an  Schiftrin,  and  much  more  adept 
e  orpi  >rat e  p<  >I 1 1  k  s,  .i  game  thai 
hiftnn  either  fell  was  heneath  him  i  >r 
nply  ne\'er  learned  i<  >  pl.i\  -t  me  mis 
I :cts  both,  after  reading  Ins  hi >< >k . 

chiffrin's  The  Business  a)  Bonks  is 
^^.ii  once  a  lament  for  what  he  sees 
^Fas  a  lost  era  and  .1  fiercely  partisan 
;fense  of  his  i  >wn  career,  written  with 
combination  ol  ruefulness  and  anger, 
lut  h  1  if  the  hi  10k  has  to  do  with  the 
/ents  that  led  to  Ins  departure  from 
antheon,  which  tolli  iwed  .1  nasty  and 
ery  public  spat,  and  ahoul  the  suhse- 
uei  t  shrinking  of  Pantheon's  list  and 
idependent  identity.  It's  hard  to  read 
1)1  is  part  of  the  hook  without  feeling 
hat  someone  ;i  little  less  self-righteous 
rid  .1  tad  sharper . it  corporate  politics 
xrh.ips  someone  like  Jason  Epstein) 
light  have  had  better  luck  prescn  ing 
ant hei  >n  than  St.  1 1  itti  m  did. 

It  nev  er  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
chiftrin  th.it  staying  on  the  good  side 
f  S.  I.  Newht  nise,  then  1  iwner  i  if  Rati- 
on! 1  louse,  and  Alberto  Vitale,  then 
"EO — whatever  he  may  have  th<  >ught 
if  those  two  worthies — was  his  firsl 
nd  most  important  task.  Throughout 
he  h<  10k ,  one  has  the  sense  thai 
ichittrin  teeh  New  In  >use  ought  to  have 
een  proud  and  happy  simply  to  ow  n 
anthei  >n  and  to  alii  >w  the  Pantl  iei  m 
ditors  to  publish  the  kind  ol  hrsi  -rate 
1 » iks  th.it  thi  >se  .it  Pantl  iei  m  felt  Ran- 
0111  I  U nise  itself  w .isn't  capable  of  Jo- 
ng— a  de  haul  en  bus  attitude  fairly 
uaranteed  to  put  up  the  backs  of 
slewh<  nise  and  \  it  ale,  nol  to  speak  1  »l 
ichittrin's  colleagues  at  Random 
louse  and  Knopf.  Al  bottom,  what 
>chiftrin  failed — still  tails  -to  undcr- 
tand  is  the  simple  tac l  thai  Pantheon 
.  s  owned  by  S.  1.  Newhouse,  not 
Jchiffrin  or  Pantheon's  editors,  and 
hat  Newht  nise  eon  Id  do  am  t  lung  he 
vanted  with  it,  tr< >m  cli  >sing  it  d. nvn  t<  1 
urning  it  into  a  whole  differeni  kind 
4  imprint;  and  that  this,  though  sad, 
s  what  happens  when  1  he  i  iwners  1  if  a 


publishing  house,  distinguished  or  not, 
dci  ide  to  sell  to  the  highesi  bidder. 

Pantl >e<  >n  was  merely  one  ol  mam 
I  he  owners  of  book -publishing  hoi  is 
es  on  both  sides  ol  the  Allaniu  were 
only  1 00  eager  to  cash  in  iheii  chips  11 1 
the  seventies  and  eighties  rathei  than 
stick  to  1 1 icir  guns,  la  ing  iheii  chil 
tli en  into  the  business,  and  look  It  11 
ways  to  inc  rease  the  sale  of  books.  Tl  ie 
resull  was  a  scramble  tor  "consolida- 
tion," al  t  he  expense  ol  diversity,  thai 
is  very  likely  to  reduce  the  big  New 
York  hook  publishers  to  five  majoi 
groups  within  the  very  near  future. 
Main  people  in  publishing expeel  thai 
number  to  be  reduced  even  lurther  in 
fairly  sin  >rt  t  irder,  sine  e  mi  >si  ol  1 1  ie 
entities  thai  now  have  a  major  stake  in 
publishing  are  neithei  enthusiastic 
a  hi  nit  the  printed  w  1  >rd  nor  particu- 
lai  ly  sal  istied  with  either  the  pr<  ifil  01 
gr<  iwi 1 1  potent  1.1 1  of  the  book  hi isiness. 

Schiftrin  wt  irries  a  lot  and  w  1 1 1 1 
gooj  reason — about  the  future  of  "se- 
rious" hook  publishing,  by  which  he 
meal  is  primarily  majt  >r  and  important 
w  1  irks  of  hist,  ny  ,  ideas,  ;md  sociology 
on  the  left.  Everybody  has  lus  01  hci 
own  detinii  n  >n  1  if  w  hat  c  1  msi  itufes  a 
"serii  his"  book ,  but  1  here  is  no  e|i tesl  ion 
thai  I  he  big  publishing  gn  nips  pn  >\  ide 
a  less  hospitable  atmi  (sphere  fi  »r  "diffi- 
cult" or  controversial  books  than  did 
st  une  1  'I  the  smaller,  independent  pub- 
lishers of  the  fairly  ret.  cut  past .  Most  ol 
the  parent  companies  ol  book  pub- 
lishers are  not,  alter  all,  in  the  business 
ol  sponsoring  revolutionary  ideas  or 
taking  art  ist  ie  risks,  and  al  leasl  one  or 
two  ol  them  got  into  book  publishing 
more  01  less  by  accident,  as  a  result  1 1| 
more  impoi  tanl  acquisii  i<  >ns  1 1  kii  land- 
ed 1 1 lem  with  companies  1 1 ic\  siibse 
quent  ly  ft  nind  it  hard  to  sell  foi  1 1  ie 
kind  1  'I  mi  iney  they  had  111  mind. 

Such  ownership  can  be  benevolent, 
il  often  tlistant,  but  it  is  ine\  itably  a  tai 
cry  from  the  days  when  Pen  net  t  (  ct  t 
al  R a ndt  'in  1  louse,  or  I  >ic  k  Simon  al 
ScxS,  hi  ml  J  go  running  down  the  hall 
popping  his  head  into  the  offices  of 
his  editi  >rs,  reading  aloud  from  a  man 
ust  1 1  pt  that  had  caught  his  at  tent  1011. 
Al  neither  house  was  there  any  diffi- 
dence ovel  tin.-  need  to  make  a  pi  oh  1 . 
nor  any  great  desire  to  run  head  on 
into  controversy  jusi  tor  the  hell  ol  11 , 
but  in  hoih  houses  the  owners  were 
famously  open  to  persuasion  and 
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a! ways  on  the  lookout  for  original 
ideas,  however  unpopular.  Above  all, 
they  liked  books.  That  is  noi  to  say 
thai  they  were  hookworms,  lei  alone 
intellectuals,  bul  they  thought  books 
were  .1  good  thing,  enj<  >yed  living  sur- 
rounded In  them,  and  read  a  lot  ol 
whai  they,  and  ( ither  pe<  iple,  published. 

1  his  dpes  not  seem  such  an  extra- 
ordinary thing.  {  )ne  nt  the  reasons  that 
Ben  Cn.  Jerry's  tie  c  ream  caught  i >n  was 
thai  il  was  made  by  two  guys  who  liked 
eating  it.  In  the  case  ol  the  book-pub- 
lishing business,  where  ii  was  always 
hard  to  make  a  lot  or  m<  >ney  by  big-time 
American  corporate  standards,  loving 
hooks  and  having  fun  publishing  them 
were  what  made  it  all  worthw  hile.  Why 
own  a  hook-publishing  company,  you 
might  say,  it  picking  up  .1  new  hunk 
doesn't  give  you  a  distinct,  tactile  thrill, 
and  1 1  y<  >u  aren't  dying  to  go  home,  put 
your  teet  up,  and  read  it?  Rut  most 
hook-publishing  companies  are  now 
owned,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  run,  by 
pe<  iple  to  wh<  >m  neither  <  it  these  ideas 
has  ever  <  iccurred  and  who  w  >  mid  n<  >t 
necessarily  be  moved  or  persuaded  by 
somebody  who  did  feel  t  hat  way. 


T 


^■"^hcre  is  ,1  further  problem, 
winch  he  >t  1 1  ol  1 1  iese  hooks  con- 
sider. F<  nget  f<  ir  a  1  n<  uncut  the 
fact  that  ihc  hook  industry  today  is  in 
the  hands  of  ,1  very  sin, ill  number  ol 
people,  ni  it  all  1  it  win  >m  w<  >uld  seem  to 
,1111  ibserver — 1  >nc  mi  ire  objective  than, 
say,  Andre  Schiffrin — to  be  deeply 
committed  to  the  idea  of  the  printed 
wi  ii  d.  The  larger  and  mi  >re  disturbing 
question  is  whether  the  book  11  sell  has 
a  tut  lire. 

I  In-  is  the  pr<  iblem  ti  1  whit  h  |asi tn 
Epstein  addresses  himself  in  i3oo/<  lht\i 
nc's.s,  which  is  ,11  once  a  thoughtful, 
witty,  and  surprisingly  affectionate 
memoir  of  .1  life  spent  (one  would 
judge,  well  spent)  in  hook  publishing; 
.1  provocative,  far-reat  hiiig  analysis  of 
the  mess  the  hook -publishing  business 
is  in  now;  and  a  look  at  the  ways  in 
whic  h  s, ih  .it  j<  in  may  he  had. 

Epstein  contends  that  the  hook  busi- 
ness is  suffering,  in  large  part,  from 
self-inflicted  wi  ninds.  I  he  industry  has, 
he  writes,  "deviated  fr<  im  its  true  nature 
by  assuming,  under  duress  from  unfa- 
v>  liable  market  conditions  and  the  mis- 
conceptions ol  remote  managers,  the 
posture  ol  a  conventional  business." 


1  le  argues  ih.it  hook  publishing  is,  m 
fact,  not  "a  conventional  business"  at 
all  and  ill, it  the  decision  on  the  pari  ol 
hook  publishers  to  transform  them- 
selves into  ordinary  businessmen,  or, 
when  that  failed,  to  sell  their  compa- 
nies to  media  c<  mglomerates,  has  led  to 
a  desperate  search  lor  steady,  pre- 
dictable profits  it  were  never  there 
111  the  lirsi  place.  As  ;i  result,  the  prob- 
lem is  no  longer  |iist  the  question  ol 
whether  anybody  is  going  to  publish 
experimental  hi  st  m  >vels,  ci  dlectit  ins  1  >! 
ess;i\s,  or  works  ol  contemporary  Eu- 
ropean literature  —  in  short,  ,il|  the 
things  that  publishers  tried  hard  to  dis- 
courage editors  from  doing  even  in  the 
days  when  Alfred  and  Blanche  Knopf 
were  still  alive.  Rather,  the  problem  is 
the  increasing  tear  that  the  hook  it- 
selt  may  be  doomed,  a  technological 
dead  end,  the  vermiform  appendix  of 
(he  communications  system. 

[  1 11  fac  l  that  this  might  indeed  turn 
out  to  he  the  case  is  no  doubt  at  the 
hacks  of  the  minds  ol  main'  of  those 
w  in  1  m  >w  1  iwn,  whether  they  intended 
to  or  not,  several  billion  d<  illars'  w<  nth 
o|  book-publishing  companies  (nor  to 
speak  ot  those  w  ho  work  in  those  com- 
panies), and  n  tonus  another  part  ot 
the  background  against  which  these 
two  hooks  ought  to  he  read.  Both 
Schiffrin  and  Epstein  end  on  a  note  ot 
cautious  opt  imism — Epstein  mi  ire  c  oli- 
vine ingl\ — but  1  he  prevailing  teni  >r  1  >l 
their  hi  m  >ks  is  ni  it  sue  h  as  to  eno  hi  rage 
a  bright  young  person  aboul  to  gradu- 
ate from  eollege  10  star!  looking  tor  a 
job  in  publishing.  Schiffrin  hopefully, 
and  without  an\  great  enthusiasm  for 
the  pn  ispects,  advocates  a  kind  ot  "third 
way,"  consisting  ol  small,  specialized 
publishing  houses  w  uh  high  ideals  and 
standards,  like  his  own  New  Press,  per- 
haps in  combination  with  university 
presses.  Epstein,  on  the  other  hand, 
stakes  the  future  on  high  technology, 
seeing  1  he'  Internet  as  .1  kind  >  >l  world- 
wide hook  marketplace,  with  the  book 
itself  being  printed  out  at  your  com- 
mand, either  at  your  neatest  Kinko's 
or  .it  compliant  bookstores  or  even, 
eventually,  chez  runs — some  variant, 
in  1  ither  wi >rds,  1  it  t he  "e-hi » >k,"  which 
publishers  are  rushing  to  launch  and 
which  Stephen  King  has  already  taken 
on  a  partially  sue e  csshil  solo  flight. 

Since  the  small-press  model  that 
Schiffrin  espouses  has  been  tried  re- 


peatedly before — Grove  Press,  NevJ  ri 
1  )irec  t  H  his,  even  Pantheon  itself,  were 
all  examples — it  can  hardly  he  called 
revolutionary  idea.  Epstein's  brave  new 
world,  1  m  the  i  ither  hand,  makes  hoeik 
publishers  nervous  in  prec  isely  the  way 
and  Ii >i  in.im  1  it  the  same  reasi ms,  1  ha 
the  big  music  companies  are  nervou 
about  billions  of  people  downloading  kl 
their  music  tor  nothing  over  the  In:  mi; 
ternet.  "Why  pay  when  they're  giving  di  1 
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It  w  ill  he  instantly  apparent  thai  ^ 
some  measure  ol  this  pessimism  aboul 
the  late  ot  the  traditional  hook  is  un  . 
justified.  In  the  late  1940s,  as  more  anc 
more  people  bought  television  sets,  th 
demise  of  the  motion-picture  industn  lust 
w  as  widely  predicted:  people,  it  w  as  be]  h 
lieved,  would  stay  home  and  watch  T\ 
instead.  And  tor  a  while  they  did,  bu 
eventually  they  started  going  hack  ti  |0| 
the  tin  ivies,  and  soon  afterward  the  in 
vention  ol  cable  television  and  th<  fcei 
VCR  brought  a  whole  new  dimensioi 

10  the  movie  business.  The  same,  n< 
doubt,  will  he  true  of  hooks.  The  fact 
that  people  may  choose  to  download  ,'j 
hook  and  read  it  on  a  screen,  or  prinjM 

11  out  at  home,  may  actually  expaneijja, ; 
the  readership  ot  hooks,  as  opposed  ti 
bringing  about  irs  extinction. 

Epstein  sees  more  clearly  than  mos 
the  awesome  potential  of  "electronii. 
publishing."  It  may  he,  tor  example 
that  Mary  Higgins  Clark's  readers,  o 
Tom  Clancy's,  will  still  want  to  Im 
conventional  hooks  tor  many  years 
conic,  hut  the  whole  business  of  schol 
arly  publishing,  and,  lor  that  matter 
publishing  first  novels,  poetry,  and  es 
s.iys,  may  he  moved  away  from  thi 
printed  hook  and  take  place  electron 
ically.  After  all,  hook  publishers  (ant 
bookstores)  have  always  been  reluc 
tant  ti '  devi  >te  time  and  money  to  hook 
that  sold,  almost  by  definition,  in  ver 
sin  ill  quantities,  and  in  the  world  1 
big  corpi  irate  publishing  and  big  hi  10k 
store  chains  they  arc  more  reluctan 
■still.  Those  who  want  such  things  wil 
11  m  be  able  to  cruise  the  Net  for  their 
download  what  they  want,  and  print  1 
out  111  some  form  or  other — which  ma 
mean,  by  the  way,  that  authors  of  dif 
liciilt  first  novels  will  no  longer  go  un 
published  and  unread  because  no  pub 
lisher  wants  their  hooks.  They  cai  \b, 
self-publish  on  the  Internet  or  cluste  nJ, 
together  on  Internet  sites  (Sensitive  pr 
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rstnovel.com,  perhaps),  where  the 
rowser  can  sample  a  chapter  or  two, 
;ad  ah<  iut  the  authi  ir,  and,  if  he  or  she 
kes,  dow  nload  the  rest  of  the  text. 
Of  course,  every  nov  elist  will  aspire 
)  have  his  or  her  work  in  conven- 
lonal  hook  form  eventually,  but  in 
\e  meantime  the  work  will  he  avail- 
hie  and  read,  and  hy  publishers  and 
gents  as  well,  <  me  suspects,  since  that's 
.here  the  new  talent  will  be  found, 
he  "slush  pile"  will  also  move  to  the 
Veb — perhaps  not  a  gam,  except  in 
erms  of  saving  paper  and  trees,  hut  it 
?  hard  ti )  deny  that  a  whi  >lc  new  wi  irld 
H  publishing  is  going  to  be  out  there 
n  cyberspace  more  quickly  than  most 
>t  us  realize,  and  that  it  may  be  where 
he  new,  interesting  work  will  first  ap- 
icar.  I  see  the  young  editor  of  the  in- 
ure as  somebody  crouched  over  a  lap- 
op,  surfing  the  Web  for  fresh  new 
alent,  rather  than  somebody  in  a  blue 
)lazer  taking  agents  to  lunch. 
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chiffon's  book  looks  backward, 
with  a  certain  bitterness,  toward 
a  publishing  world  that  was  al- 
"eady  becoming  old-fashioned  in  the 
jays  when  Cerf  bought  Pantheon,  a 
xisiness  that  still  saw  itself  as  part  of  "a 
:ommon  enterprise  of  shared  cultural 
md  politic, il  value."  Epstein,  on  the 
ither  hand,  k n  iks  fi  irward,  albeit  with 
^  degree  of  alarm,  toward  an  unimag- 
nably  different  and  more  expansive 
iiture  in  which  the  printed  word  will 
t'Jbe  communicated  without  the  con- 
ventional publisher  and  bookseller  as 
fjmiddlemen.  Naturally,  this  vision  must 
>jbe  taken  with  a  gram  of  salt.  Books 
■Will  still  need  to  be  edited,  designed, 
ind  marketed,  though  p<  issibly  in  new 
vays.  Technology  may  spell  the  elim- 
nation  of  the  sharp  pencil  as  an  edit- 
ng  tool,  but  there  is  nothing  magical 
ihout  a  sharp  pencil — it  is  not  a  wand. 
That  almost  every  step  in  the  book- 
publishing  pr<  icess  ei  mid  be  made  m<  >re 
11  efficient  is  in  any  case  self-evident  to 
anybody  w  ho  w  orks  m  the  business,  or 
to  anyi  me  whi  i  has  ever  written  a  h<  n  ik. 
Until  a  few  years  ago,  most  i  >f  it  wi  >uld 
have  seemed  familiar  to  Gutenberg. 

Regardless  <  if  whether  i  >r  m  it  its  san- 
guine predictions  hold  up,  Epstein's 
Book  Business  is  full  of  the  touches  of 
keen  observation  and  a  sharp  sense  of 
ridicule  that  have  made  its  author  a 
prized  guest  for  so  many  years.  Those 


who  wan i  to  kiii  >w  what  the  hook-pub- 
lishing business  used  to  he  like-  owe  it 
to  themselves  to  read  bis  book,  if  only 
for  his  loving  description  ol  Random 
I  louse  in  the  old  days  when  it  shared 
the  Villard  mansion  on  Madison  A\ 
enue  with  Cardinal  Spellman  and  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York,  lighting  a 
stealths'  war  with  the  monsignors  of 
the  Archdiocese  over  the  number  of 
parking  places  allotted  to  Random 
House  editors  m  the  c<  nirtyard.  There 
are  wonderful  vignettes:  of  Auelen  ar- 
riving at  Random  I  I.  mse  in  carpet  slip- 
pers; i if  Sunday  lunch  at  the  Knopfs' 
house  in  Purchase,  New  York,  followed 
by  home  movies  of  Thomas  Mann;  of 
dinner  at  Bennett  Cert's  house  in 
N  k  mnt  Kisci  *,  "where  at  the  pi  n  >1  maids 
and  waiters  in  white  c< iats  served  d<  >u- 
ble-thick  lamb  chops,  .accompanied 
by  little  porcelain  pots  of  ketchup." 

Epstein  re-creates  those  days  vivid- 
ly, and  one  can't  help  feeling  that  he, 
at  least,  got  just  about  as  much  fun  as 
he  could  out  of  Ins  long  career  at  the 
center  of  the  hook  business,  lie  also 
sums  tip  a  thi  mghttul  and  plausible  hap- 
py i  >utci >me  ti  >r  the  crisis  ( if  hi »  >k  pub- 
lishing, in  which  it  w  ill,  thanks  to  the 
computer  and  the  Internet,  revert  to 
the  "cottage  industry"  it  once  was,  in 
which  tomorrow's  bookstores  w  ill  be 
"tangible,  intimate  and  local  ...[places] 
where  the  hook  one  wants  can  always 
be  ti  Hind  and  surprises  and  temptatii  >ns 
spring  tn  mi  every  shelf,"  and  in  which 
the  hook  will  be  saved  at  the  last 
minute,  as  in  The  Penh  t>f  Pauline,  by 
techm  ik  igies  that  are  emerging  "|ust  as 
the  publishing  industry  has  fallen  inti  > 
terminal  decrepitude." 

I  like  to  think  that  this — or  some- 
thing like  it  —  is  going  to  happen.  In- 
deed, 1  am  almost  conv  inced  that  it 
w  ill,  for  whereas  the  hook  itself  is  a 
worthy  and  interesting  object,  much 
mi  ire  ci  invenient  u  >  read  and  sti  ire  than 
was  the  clay  tablet  or  the  scroll,  the 
point  has  always  been  the  ideas,  the 
entertainment,  the  th<  night,  i  ir  the  cul- 
ture that  it  contained.  All  of  that,  1 
think,  is  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  age.  In 
the  meantime,  people  who  love  tradi- 
tional books  are  urged  to  read  both  of 
these,  as  they  present  a  ci  mvinc  ing  pie  - 
tuiv  of  hi  iw  w  e  gi  it  int<  >  the  mess  we're 
in,  and,  in  the  ease  of  Book  Business, 
how  we  just  might  get  out  of  it,  and 
on  to  bigger  and  better  things.  ■ 
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♦  Tin  l'i  mi/i  i:  ha/i  1 

♦  Tin  \  \iio\  \i  Hook  \\\  \rni-' 

♦  Tin  PKN/Iwi  i  km  it  \\\  \i;dj 

♦  Tin  I'KVI  li         u  \\\  mm)1 

♦  I'm  \i  w  iouki  ii  I 'm/i  1 1 us  Hi  m 

I  )|  HI  I  Hi  ii  ik1 
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\\  K  l\  COMMON? 
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CURLY  RED 

By  ]oyce  Carol  Oates 


i  w  as  1  >.uld\ 's  favorite 
of  his  seven  kids,  bin  Mill 
he  sent  me  int<  >  exile  w  hen 
I  was  thirteen  and  refused 
1 1 1  speak  i u  me  I'  >r  i wenty- 
seven  years,  ni  >r  w<  >uld  he 
.illi ivv  me  ii  i  return  to  < >ur 
house  on  C  !resceni  Av- 
enue, Perrysburg,  New 
'l  i  irk,  even  when  ( irand- 
ma  J  ied  (tin  »ugh  he 
couldn't  keep  me  away 
from  the  funeral  mass  at 
St.  Stephen's  and  afterward 
the  burial  in  the  church 
c  emeterv, ,  where  I  sto<  id  ai 
.1  distance,  c  rying)  when  I 
w  as  twenty-two.  c )nly  in 
the-  final  mii  nulls  <  i|  his  life, 
when  1  )addy  was  weakened 
with  emphysema  and  the 
anger  leaked  fn  mi  him,  was 
I  alii  wed  tn  ret  urn  to  help 
Mi  mi  s,  rniel  lines.  |Vc  ause 
in  iw  Mi  mi  needed  me.  Bui 
it  w  as  never  the  same  between  us.  Dad- 
d\  was  only  seventy-three  when  he 
died,  bul  he  looked  much  older,  rav- 
aged. Always  he'd  driv  en  himself  hard, 
working  (plumber,  pipe  fitter),  drink- 
ing heavily,  sun  iking,  raging.  1  le'd  keen 
involved  all  his  w<  irking  lite  with  union 
politics.  Feuds  with  employers,  and 
with  other  union  members  and  orga- 
nizers. Ever^  elei  t  ii  >n,  I  )addy  was  in  a 
fever  for  weeks.  ( )ne  of  tin  ise  men  in- 
volved Ivhmd  the  scenes.  "Deliver- 
ing the  I  Vrr\  sburg  labor  v<  ite."  A  hard- 
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muscled  man  with  a  roostery  air  of  self- 
esteem,  yet  edgy,  suspicious.  Paddy  was 
a  local  character,  a  known  person.  He'd 
keen  an  amateur  boxer,  light  heavy- 
weight, in  the  U.S.  Army  (1950-52), 
and  worked  oul  at  a  downtown  gym, 
had  a  punching  hag  and  a  heavy  hag  in 
the  garage,  sparred  with  my  brothers, 
who  could  never,  swift  on  their  feet 
as  they  were,  sta\  out  of  reach  of  his 
"dynamite"  right  cross.  When  I  was 
living  with  relatives  across  town,  in 
what  I  call  iii\  exile,  1  knew  inv  father 
.it  a  distance:  caught  glimpses  of  him 
mi  the  street,  saw  his  picture  in  the 
paper.  Then  things  changed,  younger 
men  were  coining  up  in  the  union. 


Daddy  and  his  friends  losr 
power,  Daddy  got  sick,  and  J 
one  sickness  led  to  anoth- 
er. By  the  time  1  was  al-fii 
lowed  hack  in  the  houst 
on  Crescent  Avenue,  Dad-  ad 
dv  was  under  hospice  care,  n» 
and  he'd  turned  into  ana' 
old  man,  shrunken  by  htt\  ru 
pounds,  furrows  in  his  fac< 
like  you'd  make  in  a'in. 
piecrust  w  ith  a  fork.  I  othi 
stared  and  stared.  Was  this'i^ 
my  father.'  That  face  I 
knew  to  be  ruddy-skinned,  n 
good-looking,  now  gaunt  lesai 
and  strangely  collapsed  yam 
about  the  mouth.  Ev  en  his 
shrewd  eyes  were  smaller 
and  shifting  worriedly  n 
their  sockets  as  it  he  wai  \ ":. 
thinking,  Is  it  in  the  roorr' ml 
with  me  yet?  jr. 

John  Dellamora,  who'cpi 
always  been  contemptuou 
of  weakness  in  others  and  in  himself  I 
now  dependent  upon  breathing  oxyger 
through  a  nose  piece.  Watching  me 
sidelong  as  1  approac  hed  his  bed  hear 
ing  a  bouquet  of  white  carnations  ii 
in v  trembling  hand. 
"Daddy?  It's  Lili  Rose..." 
When  the  hospice  nurse  took  mt 
aside  and  said,  It  there's  si  >me  hittemes 
between  you  and  your  father  now's  tin 
tune  to  make  it  up,  later  will  be  tO< 
late,  1  said  right  away,  "That's  Lip  to  m 
father,  1  think."  Everything  was  up  ti 
him.  Goddamn  it  I'd  say  I  was  sorr 
when  I  was  not  sorry. 

I  think  Daddy  knows  me.  Some 
times.  Still  he  stiffens  as  it  he's  afraid 
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ight  touch  him,  and  moves  his  head 
,i  i  ight  little  im  >d  w  hen  I  speak  in 
in,  though  I  can  feel  him  staring  at 
e,  at  in\  hack,  when  I  leave  the  n  torn, 
id  always  I'm  thinking  lie's  going  to 
ill  me  hack  in  his  i  >ld  teasing  voice— 
ey  C  lurh  Red,  c'mon!  Let's  main'  it  up. 
i  '.uvly  Red.  That  name  I  haven'l 
eard  from  anyone's  lips  in  twenty- 
ven  years. 

I'm  waiting.  I'm  certain 
y       that  In  air  will  a  ime. 


W 


e  were  Mariana,  and  Rick,  and 
mily,  and  Leu,  and  Mario,  and  John- 
y  Jr.,  and  Lili  Ri  ise.  I  )addy  wi  mid  stare 
t  us  in  disgust,  picking  .it  his  teeth 
ith  ,1  silver  toothpick.  "(  hrist!  Looks 
ke  .1  platoon."  lie  was  proud  of  us 
nd  loved  us,  though.  Most  of  the  nine. 
We  lived  in  a  large  wood-frame 
ouse  Daddy  made  sure  was  always 
aimed  and  in  good  repair,  front  and 
ack  law  ns  mowed,  sidewalk  shoveled 
i  w  inter.  There  was  a  tall  red  maple 
n  i  front  that  turned  fiery  and  splendid 
\|ri  October.  Our  house  w  as  at  the  dead 
df nd  of  Orescent  Avenue,  ahove  the 
i  Niagara  River.  Ii  was  a  sleep  dizzy  dn  >p 
. )  the  rivethank.  01  if fs  on  both  sides 
rere  exposed  shale  that  always  looked 
Aet,  sharp.  IVyond  the  dead  end  was 
|,|  no-man'sdand  of  scrub  trees  and  this- 
les  and  sumac  thai  flamed  up  in  ear- 
J  y  autumn,  where  y<  mng  kids  played.  It 
vas  a  dangerous  playing  area,  it  you 
ast  your  footing.  The  view  of  the  riv- 
•r  from  i  iur  In  iu.se  was  Leant iful,  I  guess. 
A  river  you  see  every  day,  from  the 
vindi  >w  i 4  yt  >ur  t  >wn  n  iom,  you  take  h  ir 
[ranted  until  one  day  it's  gone  from 
■oil.  I  cried  a  lot  when  i  w  as  sent  away. 

But  the  river  got  into  my  dreams. 
.Vide,  and  glittery  like  fish  scales,  al- 
ways choppy  like  a  living  thing  rest- 
jess  beneath  its  skin.  Miles  away  the 
[•  hunderous  Falls  like  nightmare.  Al- 
livays  there  was  ,i  w  ind,  and  in  w  inter 
he  air  could  freeze  your  eyelashes 
ogether  in  a  few  seconds.  There  was 
■hat  morning  in  December  you'd 
-wake  to  see  the  river  had  frozen, 
-  urned  to  blat  k  ice. 
i    1  had  a  happy  childhood  in  that 
house.  NoLodv  can  take 


i; 


thai  from  me. 


ar\  beneath  a  two-inch-high  photo  ol 
a  shyly  smiling  black  Lo\  with  a  gap  be 
i  ween  i  w<  i  pn  iminenl  fr<  >ni  teeth. 

ladro  Filei .  I  7  Resident  ol  Baysidc 
Street,  Pcrryshtirg.  Varsity  L.iskeiL.ill 
.a  Perryshurg  I  ligli  School.  (  :hoir, 
Bible  Rapi  isi  t  'huw  h.  I  'led  in  Pern s' 
burg  l  ieneral  1  lospital,  .April  1  I  , 
197  V  of  severe  head  injuries  folio  winy 
an  attack  early  in  the  morning  of 
April  y  In  \ el  unidoni  itiei I  assailant 
.is  he  was  walking  on  Route  I  I  Sur- 
vived  by  Ins  motl ler,  Ethel,  1  ih  sisters, 
Louise  and  Ida,  and  Ins  brothers,  Ty- 
rone, Medrick,  and  Menu, in  Services 
X L >nday  ,n  Bible  Bapt isi  (  luin. h. 

Always  people  would  ask  it  I'd 
known  |adro  Filer.  No'  Or  any  of  his 
family  h  was  i  mly  after  his  death  1 
came  to  km  iw  him.  It  w  as  ,  mly  after 
his  death  we  came  to  he  associated 
in  some  people's  minds.  Jadro  Filer, 
Lili  Rose  I  ~>elhimt>ra. 

Not  thai  a  did  any  good  for  Jadro 
Filer,  who  was  dead.  .And  it  was  the 
worst  thum  thai  could 


have  happened  to  me. 


his  clipping  from  the  Perryshurg 
Journal  1  saved  until  u  was  so  dry  it 
yell  to  pieces  in  im  turners.  An  obitu- 


hen  we  were  growing  up  inv 
brothers  were  often  in  some  kind  of 
"trouble."  I  had  ft  mr  older  brothers. 
All  except  Ji  ihnny  Jr.,  the  c  k  >ses(  to  me 
in  age,  had  quick  tempers.  It's  serious 
trouble  I'm  speaking  <  if  here.  Thai  lime 
Leo  and  Mario  got  into  their  first  "se- 
rious t r<  uiLle"  I  w  as  ten,  and  never 
knew  what  happened  exactly.  Nobody 
would  tell  me  much.  Mom  kept  saying, 
sci  tiding,  "Never  mind!"  The  girl,  Liza 
1  Vaver,  was  fifteen,  with  thick  glasses, 
a  spit  itched  turtle  face,  a  sl<  >w  whiny  in- 
sinuating manner  of  speech.  She  was 
as  tattish  and  mat  ure  as  ,i  grown 
woman,  in  special-education  class  at 
Franklin  Roosevelt  Junior-Senior  1  Iigh 
School,  where  Leo,  sixteen,  was  a 
st  >pht  inn  >re  and  Mario,  t hirteen,  w  as  in 
eighth  grade. 

No  new  s  item  would  appear  in  the 
Perryshurg  Journal  about  Liza  Deaver. 
Only  Illinois  were  involved,  and  the 
vie  tim  si  i  y<  mng. 

There  were  ten  or  eleven  of  them. 
They'd  cajoled  Liza  into  coming  w  ith 
them  to  Huron  Park  after  school. 
They'd  tramped  through  the  muddv 
pla\  um  fields,  p. ist  the  skeletal  trellis- 
es of  the  municipal  r<  >se  garden  to  the 
swimming-pool  area,  tii  the  old  stucco 
building  where  refreshments  were'  sold 


in  siinmiei  and  where  1 1  tere  w ei e  foul- 
smelling  i e s i  i .Hi ii i s ,  changing  rooms 
In  the  off  sea.s<  m  the  building  was  de- 
serted, dead  lea\es  blew  about  the  ce- 
meni  walks,  Bui  the  resi  rooms  were 
unit  K  ked. 

The  ho'  hroughl  Liza  into  the 
men's  n  u  m. 

Questioned  afterward  In  police, 
school  officials,  parents,  1 1 ie  hi  >ys  wt  mid 
claim,  "Liza  wanted  to  come  with  us." 
"It  was  Liza's  idea."  "Liza  said  she'd 
dmie  this  before,  with  her  brothers." 
Liza  would  deny  this,  Liza's  parents 
hi  mid  deny  n ,  st  remit  >i is|\ .  Liza  hadn't 
been  injured  enough  to  require  hos- 
pitalizai  ion,  bul  I  icr  clotl  ies  Lad  been 
torn ,  her  m  ise  bit  m  >.  lied,  her  hi  icly 
bruised  and  chafed.  Still,  the  hoys  in- 
sisted II  had  kee  n  Liza's  idea.  They'd 
keen  "nice"  to  her,  they  said.  Wit- 
nesses would  corroborate  thai  they'd 
given  hca"  presents  she'd  eagerly  ac- 
cepted: a  Mars  bar,  a  plastic  pearl  neck- 
lace found  in  the  Hash,  a  pertumy  de- 
odorant. (Liza  Deaver  was  notorious 
around  school  for  hca'  strong,  horses 
odor. )  The  hoys'  fai hers  hired  a  single 
lawyer  to  represent  their  sons,  a  friend 
of  1  Ukh's  retained  L\  the  AFL-(  K  ) 
bra ik  1 1  union  to  which  I  'adcly  be- 
longed, and  a  public  hearing  in  juve- 
nile ci  mr!  was  a Vi  tided. 

Affei  the  incident  nm  me  wanted  tt  > 
talk  about  a  in  out  In  msehi >ld,  at  least 
in  ni\  presence.  Leo  and  Mario  were 
subdued,  respectful  of  our  father,  for 
w  eeks,  like  kicked  dogs.  The\  had  9:00 
P.M.  curfews;  Leo  wasn't  allowed  to 
drive  ti  tr  six  weeks.  ,\  K  mother  said,  in- 
c  ensed,  "Thi  ise  1  'ea\  ers  better  gel  her 
fixed,  thai  i  me.  Before  it's  too  late." 

1  asked  what  "fixed"  meant,  h  scared 
nic  to  think  that  w  I  iate\  er  1 1  ie  hi  i\  s 
had  done',  Liza  might  need  fixing,  like 
a  bn  'ken  c  loc  k . 

Disdainfully  m\  mother  said, 
"Like  a  cat,  spayed .  So  it 
can't  have  km  ens." 

^Jt'owing  up,  we  Dellamora  kids 
knew  thai  our  Daddy  would  die  loi- 
ns. We  never  had  to  he  told.  Ol 
course-  the  concept  "to  die  for"  was 
too  extravagant  to  have  occurred  to 
us.  Still,  we  knew 

Our  fathei  had  lough t  in  hi irea, 
veal's  before  I  was  born.  He'd  lease 
me.  saying  n  was  lucky  the  shrapnel 
hit  him  wl lei e  n  did,  in  the  ass,  not  in 
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Ins  you-know-what,  'cause  maybe  Lili 
Rose  wouldn't  have  been  born.  U 
knew  i his  was  a  joke.  But  nm  very 
tunny,  to  me.)  Daddy  was  cited  for 
heroism,  saving  several  other  soldiers, 
but  he  said  he  was  twenty-three  at  the 
time — "Ton  stupid  to  know  what  I 
was  doing."  Nunc  of  us  believed  this. 
Daddy  was  one  who  thought  you 
should  die  for  your  friends,  your  broth- 
ers, your  family.  No  questions  asked. 

I  le  lent  money  to  .ill  the  deadbeat  rel- 
atives, including  Ins  own  heavy-drink- 
ing father.  I  le  was  always  doing  favors 
for  guys  in  the  union,  for  "up-and- 

I I  uning"  h  ixers  and  K  >r  "<  iver-the-hill" 
boxers — sometimes  the  same  man,  af- 
ter  a  few  years'  interim.  Daddy  was 
fond  of  the  cryptic  remark  Revenge  is  a 
dish  best  served  cold,  but  we'd  noticed 
how  he  was  always  making  up  with 
men  he'd  been  feuding  with. 

Another  remark  he  liked,  from 
the  boxing  world,  was  What  goes 
around  comes  around.  Meaning  not 
lust  had  hut  good  tot).  The  good  you 
do  will  be  returned  to  y< >u. 
Eventually. 
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n  April  1973,  when  Jadro  Filer 
was  beaten  unconscious  and  died, 
and  the  lawyer  my  father  lured  to 
defend  Leo  and  Mario  pleaded  their 
case  to  prosecutors,  the  defense  of 
impulsive,  hot-headed  hoys  didn't 
work  out  so  well  lur  them,  or  for  my 
cousin  Walt  and  .1  neighborhood 
friend  named  Don  Brinkhaus.  .And 
this  1  une  I  was  involved. 

I  'id  I  kin >w  |adn  1  Filer,  <  >r  anv  of  lus 
family?  Did  I  have  Negro  friends?  ("Ne- 
gro" was  the  polite,  prescribed  term.) 
1  here 'J  been  a  Negro  girl  in  my  fourth- 
grade  class  with  the  st  range,  beaut  1 1 1 1 1 
name  Skyla  I'd  been  friends  with,  but 
ib  'i  the  kind  of  friend  w  ho  invited  you 
to  her  Ik h ise,  1  >r  vice  versa.  Wl len  Sky- 
la  dropped  out  of  school  I  missed  her, 
but  never  thought  to  ask  w  here  she'd 
g(  me. 

Nigger  lover,  I'd  be  (.ailed.  A  girl  of 
thirteen. 

A 1  1  his  1  une  I. eo  was  nineteen,  liv- 
ing in  a  walk-up  apartment  d<  iwnt<  >wn 
and  working  for  the  plumbing  con- 
tractoi  our  Daddy  worked  for;  he'd 
been  accepted  into  the  union.  (No 
Negroes  belonged.  Tins  would  come 
out  later,  the  union  thought  unfairly, 
in  the  media  coverage  of  the  case.) 


Mario  was  sixteen,  a  sophomore  in 
high  school,  big  for  his  age,  bored.  Leo 
and  Mario  w  ere  together  a  lot,  cruising 
in  Marie  i's  ear,  drinking  beer  with  guys 
mostly  Leo's  age.  Leo  was  discovering 
what  Daddy  called  "fucking-real  life." 
I  le  hated  working  full-time.  I  lis  girl- 
friend had  broken  up  with  him  be- 
cause of  his  drinking  and  general  evil 
temper.  1  le  pissed  Daddy  off  saying  he 
w  ished  to  hell  the  Vietnam  War 
hadn't  ended  so  fast,  he'd  have  liked  t<  1 
go  over  and  "see  what  that  shit  was 
all  about." 

At  Perrysburg  I  ligh  there'd  be  iso- 
lated incidents  involving  white  and 
Negro  boys,  especially  following  Fri- 
day night  sports  events,  but  none  of 
these  had  involved  Jadro  Filer.  In 
ll-)71-72,  his  senior  year  at  the 
school,  Leo  had  known  Jadro  but 
there'd  been  no  "had  blood"  between 
them,  he  insisted.  Mario  would  deny 
it,  too.  Certainly  they  were  aware  of 
Jadro  on  the  basketball  team,  who 
hadn't  been.'  Perrysburg  wasn't  a 
large  school:  fewer  than  five  hundred 
students.  Everybody  knew  everybody 
eLe,  in  some  way.  But  whites  and 
Negroes  didn't  mix  much.  On  sports 
teams  and  111  the  school  band  and 
chorus,  in  a  few  of  the  clubs,  maybe. 
But  not  much. 

There  wasn't  "mixed"  dating.  Just 

about  never. 

Questioned  by  county  prosecutors 
it  they'd  had  any  special  reason  to 
harass  Jadro  Filer,  provoke  him  into 
a  fight,  Leo  and  the  other  hoys  said 
no.  Had  they  attacked  Jadro  because 

he  w  as  a  Negro.' 

Repeatedly  they  denied  this.  Four 
white  boys,  a  solitary  black  boy.  But 
they  weren't  racists,  the  attackers. 

They'd  been  drinking  since  about 
10:00  P.M.  We  saw  this  guy  walking  by 
himself  by  the  itiilroiid  track,  cutting 
through  (i  fie  id  and  onto  Route  II ,  it 
looked  kind  oj  weird,  suspicious.  We 
didn't  know  who  it  was  .  .  .  Well, 
maybe  they  could  see  the  hoy  was 
dark-skinned.  Maybe  one  of  them 
yelled  out  Nigger'.  Those  skid  marks 
in  the-  gravel  . . .  Maybe  Leo,  who  was 
driving,  aimed  the  car  at  the  kid  just 
to  scare  him,  to  make  him  run.  After 
that ,  things  got  confused. 

It  had  been  approximately  12:15 
A.M.  of  April  9,  1973,  when  Jadro  Fil- 
er left  his  girlfriend's  house  to  walk 


hack  to  his  home,  a  ten-minute  m 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  ac  t 
the  railroad  embankment,  along, 
highway  shoulder  past  darkened 
stations,  a  Taco  Bell,  a  McDonald  1 
was  12:50  A.M.  when  an  emerge  1 
call  was  made  reporting  a  badly  b 
en  young  man  lying  in  a  roadside  d 
near  a  railroad  culvert.  (No  other 
was  reported  that  night.  But  the 
low  ing  morning,  when  news  of 
beating  began  to  spread  through  I 
rysburg,  an  anonymous  caller  wo 
report  to  police  that  he'd  seen  w 
appeared  to  be  a  new -model  Buicl 
the  v  icinity  of  the  attack  scene,  par 
off  the  highway  shortly  after  midnij 
The  caller,  slowing,  then  accelerat 
to  speed  past,  had  an  impression 
h  mr  1  >r  five  young  white  men  "invol 
in  some  activity  like  righting."  1 
caller  would  supply  police  with  1 
first  three  digits  of  a  car  registered 
Leo  Dellamora.)  By  12:50  a.m.,  he 
ever,  Leo  and  Mario  were  back  hoi 
They'd  dropped  Walt  and  D 
Brinkhaus  off,  and  come  directly] 
Crescent  Avenue.  At  this  time  tn 
hadn't  known,  would  claim  they'd  h 
no  idea,  that  Jadro  Filer  had  been  be 
en  so  badly  he'd  never  regain  co 
sciousness.  They  were  aroused,  exc 
ed.   Maybe   a   little  panicked, 
ov  erheard  them  speaking  together 
low,  urgent  voices.  I  heard  "niggt 
several  runes  repeated.  1  heard  the 
nervous  laughter.  1  hadn't  been  aslet 
when  they  came  home,  and  I'd  n 
need  the  time.  And  this  was  Strang 
no  headlights  sprang  onto  the  wall  - 
my  bedroom,  moving  swiftly  from  or 
corner  of  the  room  to  another  as  usi 
al  when  s< unci »ne  turned  inn  1 1 air  dr 
veway  at  night.  Leo  must  have  cut  h 
headlights.  Or  he'd  been  driving  witl 
1  ml  t  hem. 

My  room  was  downstairs,  towai 
the  rear  of  our  house;  my  single  wil 
dow  overlooked  the  driveway  anc 
beyond  that,  the  river.  I'd  had  t 
share  this  room  with  Emily  for  year; 
and  now  I  missed  her.  Always  D 
wanted  a  room  to  myself  in  ou 
crowded  household,  but  now  1  wa 
lonely  a  lot,  especially  at  night 
When  Daddy  was  out,  which  w  as  of 
ten,  or  my  brothers,  I'd  wait  for  then 
to  come  home.  I  missed  them!  Pa 
tiently  I'd  watch  for  headlights  t< 
flash  onto  the  walls.  That  night  I  wa 


vaiting  for  Leo  to  bring  Mario  hack 

tome,  and  1  was  hoping  Leo  would 

tang  out  awhile.  In  the  kitchen, 

laving  .1  heer  i  »r  tw< ». 

1  )ad,  Mom,  and  Johnny  |r.  were 
ileeping  upstairs.  I  left  m\  room  and 
;ntered  the  darkened  kitchen,  hare- 

oot,  tn  wait  ti  u"  Le<  i  and  Mari<  >. 
The  hack  k  i  tc  hen  di  mr  i  ipened 

mi  into  the  garage.  It  was  rarely 
[< icked.  I  < ipened  it  just  a  little  and 
listened.  Often  I  eavesdropped  on 
my  hrothers.  1  was  never  caught, 
they  took  so  little  notice  ol  me. 
Tonight  I  couldn't  hear  clearly  what 
my  hrothers  were  saying  in  the 
garage.  1  heard  only  lowered,  isolated 
words,  hut  one  of  them  was  "nigger." 
I  he. ird  the  outside  faucet  heing 
turned  on.  My  hrothers  were  doing 
something  w  ith  the  hose.'  Washing 
the  car?  I  peered  through  the  crack 
and  saw  them  squatting  close  togeth- 
er on  the  floor  washing  a  hasehall 
hat.  This  was  Leo's  hat  he  carried  in 
[his  car  "for  protection."  Leo  and 
'Mario  had  rolled  up  their  sleeves  to 
wash  their  hands  and  forearms,  curs- 
ing as  water  sprang  up  out  ol  the 
In ise  i into  then  1 1< ithing. 

1  wanted  to  laugh,  the\  looked  so 
tunny.  They  were  onh  .Tout  ten  feet 
away  and  unaware  i  >t  me. 

Wh\  didn't  I  speak  to  them  then' 
I  would  wonder.  Any  other  night,  I 
would  have.  Why  nor  rh.it  nighl .' 

Nor  for  ,i  King  rune  would  1  learn 
that  my  hrothers  were  deliherating 
what  to  do  w  ith  the  hat  during  these 
minutes.  The  murder  weapon,  it 
would  one  day  he  called.  Tlu\ 
weren't  thinking  very  clearly,  hul 
they  knew  they  had  to  get  rid  ol  the 
hat,  fast.  They  thought  .Tout  throw 
ing  it  into  the  n\er,  of  course — hut 
what  it  it  floated?  Even  weighed 
down,  ,i  wooden  hat  might  somehow 
work  loose  and  float.  .And  the  river 
would  he  the  first  place  Perryshurg 
cops  would  look.  Finally  they  decid- 
ed to  hury  it  somewhere  on  the 
riverhank,  in  the  underhrush.  A  tew 
hundred  teet  away  from  the  house. 

There  was  .i  lot  of  litter  on  the  river- 
hank;  this  seemed  like  ,i  pracrical 
idea.  I  saw  my  hrothers  wrap  the  lot 
m  ,i  piece  ot  burlap  and  1  saw  them 
leave  the  garage,  hut  I  couldn't  see 
them  tor  more  than  a  tew  seconds 
from  my  hedroom  window  .  1  was 


A 


mysi  itied.  I  had  in  i  idea  w  hat  i  he\ 
were  doing.  I  guessed  they  were 
drunk  Maybe  it  was  st une 
kind  of  joke. 

bout  t o 1 1  \  minutes  la tei  I 
heard  r hem  enter  the  house .  I  he 
kitchen.  I  heard  the  retrigeratoi  door 
heing  opened  and  shut,  the  sound  of 
heer  cms  being  opened.  Eagerly  I 
left  my  r<  u >m  to  join  them.  I  was  a 
scrawny  weed  of  .i  girl  w  ho  adored 
her  big  hrothers,  basking  in  the  most 
meager  glow  ot  their  careless  inten- 
tion. And  they  loved  me,  I  believed. 
I'd  always  believed.  I  billing  me,  like 
Daddy,  "Curly"  —  "Curly  Red." 
When  they  were  in  the  mood. 

"1  le\  guys!  What've  you  been  do- 
ing, fighting.'" 

riie\  stared  at  me  as  il  tor  a  Tiiv- 
ei\  moment  the\  didn't  know  who 
the  hell  I  w  as.  What  t>  >  di  >  ah  nit  me. 
They  were  both  drinking  heer  thirsti- 
ly. They  were  breathing  through 
then'  mouths  as  il  they'd  been  run- 
ning uphill.  I  felt  their  excitement. 
Their  jackets  were  unzipped,  wet  in 
front.  Mario's  big-jawed  t.ice  looked 
raw;  a  small  cut  gleamed  beneath  his 
right  eye.  Leo  was  rubbing  the 
knuckle-  of  hi-  right  hand  as  it  they 
p. uned  him.  But  he'd  taken  tune  to 
dampen  his  longish,  Link,  sand- 
colored  hair  and  sweep  it  hack  in  two 
wings  from  his  forehead.  I  lis  -kin, 
like  Mario's,  was  slightly  blemished, 
hut  he  had  a  brutal  handsome  lace. 
1  le  had  1  )addy's  yi ning  lace 

Leo  said,  with  his  easy  sunk-, 
"Some  suns  of  hitches  over  at  the 
Falls.  But  \w're  okay,  see.'  Don't  tell 
Mom." 

Marii  >  said,  "Yeah,  t  au  l\ .  Don't 
tell  Mom." 

No  need  to  warn  me  against 
telling  Daddy.  None  of  us  would 
ever  have  ratted  to  our  lather.  Even 
it  we  hated  one  another's  guts,  we 
wouldn't.  That  was  a  betrayal  so  pro- 
found and  cruel  as  to  he  indefinable, 
for  Daddy's  punishment  would  he 
swift  and  pitiless;  and  for  a  certain 
-pace  i  if  rune  1  lidd\  would  within  Tl 
his  love  from  the  one  he'd  punished. 

1  asked  who  n  was  they'd  been 
righting.  How  badly  I  wanted  to  he- 
like  them:  a  brother  to  them. 
Though  I  knew  it  was  hopeless; 
rhev'el  shrug  as  they  always  eliel  when 
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I  asked  pushy  questions.  Leo  said 
quietly,  "You  got  to  promise  you 
won't  say  anything,  (  !urly.  Okay."' 

1  shrugged  and  laughed.  "Gimme  a 
sip  i it  y<  iur  beer." 

Leo  handed  me  Ins  can,  t he n 
Mario.  It  wasn't  beer  but  Daddy's  fa- 
vorite ale.  1  hated  the  taste,  even  the 
smell,  Lui  was  determined  to  keep 
trying  to  like  it ,  until  one  day  I 
would  like  II  just  tine.  I  swallowed, 
I  choked  a  little.  1  said,  "I 


N 


pn  muse. 


exl  day,  new  s  o|  the  beating  of 
Jadro  Filer  spread  through  Perrysburg. 
Even  m  junior  high  no  one  w  as  1 1 1 1 k  - 
ing  about  nuieh  eNe.  1  heard,  and  I 
kne w. 

A  Negro  boy,  basketball  player  at 
the  high  school.  Beaten  by  several  n<  it 
yet  identified  white  boys.  Left  uncon- 
scious by  the  side  of  Route  11.  Some- 
time after  midnight.  In  critical  condi- 
tion in  intensive  cue  at  Perrysburg 
( ieneral  1  lospital. 

I  w  as  frightened  for  Leo  and  Mario, 
I  w  as  in  dread  of  their  being  arrested. 

I  would  tell  no  one  w  hat  I  knew. 

But  already  Perrysburg  police  were 
making  inquiries  about  Leo,  Mario, 
Walt,  Hon  Brinkhaus.  They  had  the 
first  three  dibits  of  Leo's  license  plate 
and  a  partial  description  of  his  car.  Leo 
w  as  picked  up  at  w<  >rk.  Mario  bad  gone 
to  school  groggy  and  nervous,  trying 
t(  i  behave  as  it  n<  ithing  w  as  wr<  >ng,  but 
he  was  L ailed  out  ol  third-period  c  lass 
ami  taken  d<  wntown  to  die  pi  dice  sta- 
tion.  I  would  learn  later  that  Daddy 
bad  accompanied  Leo  and  Mario  to 

I I  ie  pi  dice  station;  be  d  arranged  tor  a 
lawyer  to  join  them.  My  mother,  at 
home,  was  agitated,  preoccupied.  I 
knew  it  was  expected  ol  me  to  ask, 
"Where's  Mario,  Mom.'  Where's  I  )ad- 
dy?  L  s,  imething  wrong.'"  But  my  moth- 
er turned  away. 

In  silence  Mom  and  I  watched  the 
local  TV  news  at  6:00  P.M.  The  lead 
s(or\  w  as  the  "severe  beating"  of  Jadro 
Filer,  a  "popular  basketball  st,u"  at 
PI  IS.  I  saw  my  mother's  hps  move 
wc  irdlessly  as  sometimes  in  church,  at 
mass,  she  kneli ,  shut  her  eyes,  moved 
her  hps  as  she  said  the  rosary  like  an 
exhausted  woman  in  a  trance.  Such 
public  behavior  embarrassed  me  now 
that  I  was, i  teenager.  Everything  about 
mv  mother  embarrassed  me.  I  bated 


her  for  her  spreading  hips  and  flaccid 
upper  anus,  the  creases  in  her  face, 
her  seared  shiny  eyes.  That  night,  see- 
ing her  praying  as  she  stared  at  the 
r\'  screen,  I  was  tilled  with  raging 
contempt. 

How  much  did  my  mother  know  .' 
I  low  much  did  she  refuse  to  know.' 

That  night  I  was  wakened  from 
exhausting  dreams  by  voices.  At  first 
1  thought  it  was  the  wind,  then  I  un- 
derstood it  was  Daddy  talking  with 
my  brothers  m  the  kitchen.  Mis 
voice  was  low  and  urgent,  and  their 
voices  were  murmurs.  Occasionally 
Daddy's  voice  would  be  raised,  but  I 
couldn't  hear  any  words  distinctly, 
and  I  didn't  want  to  hear.  I  was  sick 
with  the  knowledge  of  what  Leo  and 
Mario  had  done.  1  had  no  desire  to 
eavesdrop.  Never  would  I  eavesdrop 
on  anyone  again.  1  lay  in  my  room  in 
my  bed  hunched  beneath  the  covers. 
I  knew  that,  it  anyone  questioned 
me  as  they'd  been  questioning  my 
brothers,  I  couldn't  lie.  I  could  lie  to 
my  brothers  and  sisters  but  to  no 
adult.  1  would  have  to  tell  the  truth. 
In  confession,  I  listed  the  sms  I'd 
committed,  which  included  sms  of 
omission.  Usually  these  were  small, 
venial  sms.  But  this  was  different.  It 
the  priest  asked  me  ...  It  one  of  my 
teachers  asked  me  .  .  .  All  day  I'd 
been  thinking  of  Jadro  Filer.  His  (ace 
on  the  front  page  of  the  newspaper. 
On  TV.  /  can't  be  like  my  brothers.  I 
hate  them . 

Daddy,  Leo,  and  Mario  were  in 
the  kitchen  much  of  the  night.  I  lay 
with  my  hands  pressed  over  my  ears. 
I  seemed  to  know  that,  upstairs  in 
he  r  bed,  Mom  was  lying  awake,  too, 
not-hearing.  I  seemed  to  know  that 
Daddy  was  asking  my  brothers  what 
ihe\  knew  about  the  beating,  and 
my  brothers  were  insisting  in  hurt, 
aggrieved  voices  that  they  knew 
nothing.  Police  had  questioned  them 
for  hours,  and  both  and  angrily,  like 
the  other  two  boys,  they'd  denied 
everything.  My  father  must  have 
been  exhausted  by  the  ordeal  of  the 
police  station,  and  humiliated,  he- 
cause  he  was  friends  with  a  number 
ol  Perrysburg  police  officers.  Each 
time  he  asked  Leo  and  Mario,  their 
replies  were  more  vehement.  Of  the 
tour  boys  under  suspicion,  Leo  would 
probably  have  been  the  most  con- 


vincing. Mario,  the  youngest,  wouli 
have  been  least  convincing.  Marh 
with  the  scabby  scratch  beneath  hi 
right  eye.  Mario,  shifting  his  shoul 
ders,  sweating  as  he  lied  to  Daddy 
yet  like  a  tightrope  walker  venturing 
across  the  rope,  in  terror  of  tailing 
he  couldn't  walk  back.  We  don' 
know  nothing.  We  didn't  do  it!  The- 
just  want  to  arrest  somebody  white. 

I  wondered:  Did  Dadcb 
believe  them.' 


J. 


'aciro  Filer  died  in  the  hospital  oi 
April  11. 

There  was  a  rumor  that  Jadro  hac 
been  "involved  in  drugs."  He'd  beet 
beaten  by  "black  drug  dealers"  fron 
Niagara  Falls.  There  was  a  rumo 
he'd  been  killed  by  his  girlfriend' 
older  brother.  Or:  it  had  been  a  ran 
dom  attack,  white  racist  skinhead 
from  Niagara  Falls. 

These  rumors  came  to  nothing 
Leo,  Mario,  Walt,  and  Dot 
Brinkhaus  were  summoned  back  t< 
the  police  station.  And  Daddy  wenj 
with  them  again. 

The  phone  rang  repeatedly,  am 
Mom  refused  to  answer.  Finally 
took  the  receiver  off  the  hook. 

But  Leo  and  Mario  weren't  yet  ar 
rested.  Their  names  had  not  been  re 
leased  to  the  media.  Daddy  msistec 
Leo  move  back  into  his  old  room 
there'd  been  "racist"  threats  againsi 
him,  and  he  wasn't  safe  in  his  apart 
ment  downtown.  Mario  was  told  D 
the  high  school  principal  he  shoulc 
stay  home  for  a  while,  feelings  wen 
running  high  between  whites  anc 
blacks  at  THS  and  Mario's  presence 
was  "undesirable."  Mom  wanted  n 
keep  me  home  from  school  too,  but 
refused.  1  didn't  care  if  my  teacher 
and  the  other  kicb  looked  at  mi 
strangely.  I  needed  to  be  at  school, 
loved  school!  The  thought  of  heim 
kept  home  panicked  me.  1  couldn'i 
bear  to  be  trapped  here  where  m\ 
parents  and  my  brothers  were  wait 
ing  tor — what.7  What  would  savt 
i hem.'  For  somebody  else  to  be  ar- 
rested for  the  crime.'  (As  my  mothei 
said,  "The  people  who  did  this  terri 
hie  thing.  The  guilty  people.") 

There  was  the  hope,  too,  never  tit 
tered  aloud,  that  the  evidence  police 
were  assembling  would  be  only  cir 
cumstantial,  not  strong  enough  t< 
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ike  before  ,i  grand  jury.  I  his  was 
hat  the  hi  iys'  law  \  ers  insisted. 
Neighbi  >rs,  friends  oj  I  baddy's  from 
ork,  re lat i ves,  dr< ipped  Fx  our 
ouse  tn  show  their  support.  Rick, 
lariana,  Emily,  came  i<  >  supper,  li 
■as  like  old  times:  nine  of  us  Del- 
imi  iras  at  i  he  table.  M<  mi's  <  ilder, 
ivored  daughters  helping  her  in  the 
itchen.  There  was  no  subject  of 
conversation  except  Leo  and  Mario 
:  nd  the  injustice  of  what  the  police 
■vere  doing  to  them.  The  name 
'Jadro  Filer"  was  never  spoken,  there 
vas  reference  only  to  "the  Negro 
toy,"  "the  black  boy."  No  more  did 
ny  brothers  refer  to  Jadro  as  "nig- 
;er."  My  brothers  didn't  speak  of 
adro  .it  all.  It  was  the  Perryshurg  po- 
ice  who  were  reviled,  belJ  in  con- 
empt.  And  some  of  these  men  had 
:alled  themselves  friends  of  my  fa- 
:her!  There  was  the  "anon vmous" 
Iriver  who'd  supplied  the  police 


Alt  i  Leo's  partial  license-plate  num- 
11  ^er,  to  throw  them  off  the  track  .  .  . 

)ur  household  was  tinder  siege,  the 
"very  walls  and  root  buffeted  hy  fero- 
cious winds.  We  Dellamoras  huddled 
inside,  clutching  one  another.  Daddy 
would  protect  us,  we  knew. 

With  so  many  people  around  it 
wasn't  hard  for  me  to  avoid  my 
brothers.  Still,  they  sought  me  out. 
Hey  Curly:  what're  you  hearing  at 
school?"  Their  eyes  snatching  at 
mine.  You  promised,  remember?  Not 
to  tell.  They  had  no  idea  that  1  knew 
about  the  bat.  Only  that  I  knew 
they'd  been  fighting  that  night,  with 
some  guys  from  the  Falls.  And  I'd 
promised  not  to  tell  Mom.  Meaning 
I'd  promised  not  to  tell  anybody.  I 
shrank  from  Leo's  gaze.  He  saw- 
something  furtive  and  guilty  in  my 
face.  You  wouldn't  rat  mi  us,  right? 
Your  brothers? 

Only  years  later  would  I  wonder 
"what  Leo  and  Mario  might  have 
done    to    me    if  they'd 


I 


guessed  all  that  1  knew. 


was  the  girl  who  never  cried,  or 
rarely.  Rut  now  I  started  to  cry  easi- 
ly. My  outer  skin  hurt  like  sunburn, 
my  eyes  filled  with  moisture.  At 
school,  at  home.  Watching  TV  and 
seeing  Jadro  Filer's  mother  and  older 
brother  interviewed,  seeing  Mrs.  Fil- 
er clutch  a  tissue  to  her  face,  dissolve 


into  u  ars,  I  began  c  r\  ing,  too.  I  le  >v 
ally  i s  none.  Somebody's  dead  li  s  real 
The  I . isle  of  H  w  as  like  Cop|  «er  pen 
nies  in  my  mouth. 

Angry,  my  mot  lie  r  switched  oil 
die  TV.  "They're  jusi  doing  thai  lot 
die  TV  cameras.  All  that  attention, 
to  make  people  teel  sorry  for  them." 

1  followed  Mom  oul  into  the 
kitchen.  I  said,  "Mom.'  It  was  Flu 
and  Mario.  I  saw  them  with  the 
baseball  bat.  They  were  the  ones." 
But  my  mother  was  at  the  sink,  run- 
ning water  bard.  She  stood  w  ith  her 
hack  to  me,  furious,  shaking.  Some- 
where close  by  the  telephone  began 
ringing;  we  waited  tot  Daddy 
to  pick  it  up,  in  another 
y  room. 

X  ^  ext  day  in  In  mien  ><  im  1  was  c  ty- 
ing, sniffling.  Wiping  my  nose  with 
my  fingers  like  a  small  dazed  child. 
This  was  the  third  day  after  Jadn  >  Fil- 
er's death.  My  homeroom  teacher 
called  me  to  her  desk  ti >  ask  cautii >us- 
ly,  "Is  there  something  wrong,  I.ili 
Ri  ise.'  Are  you  upset  about  something.'" 
She  knew  the  rumor  about  my  broth- 
el's. "Are  you  sick?"  I  shook  my  head 
n<  i.  But  the  wi  iman  peered  at  me  wi  >r- 
riedly,  touched  my  warm  forehead  with 
her  fingers,  decided  I  had  a  fever,  and 
sent  me  ti  >  the  sjii  ><  >1  nurse,  wh<  >  made 
me  he  down  on  a  cot,  took  mv  tem- 
perature, noted  that  my  teeth  were 
chattering.  Gently  she  scolded,  "Lib 
Rose,  you're  a  sick  girl.  Your  temper- 
ature is  101  degrees,  that's  fever.  Your 
im  ither  <  mightn't  t<  >  have  let  y<  >u  <  >ut  <  >t 
the  In  nise  this  m<  irning." 

These  words,  like  a  curse,  made 
me  cry  harder.  The  alarmed  nurse 
called  in  the  school  principal,  Mr. 
Mandell,  who  asked  me  what  was 
wrong,  why  was  1  crying,  and  some- 
how it  happened  that  I  was  telling 
bun  about  Feo  and  Mario  and  the 
baseball  bat;  1  was  telling  Mr.  Man- 
dell bow  afraid  1  was,  how  angry  my 
father  would  be,  I  didn't  want  to  go 
home  .  .  .  Within  a  tew  minutes 
plainclothes  police  officers,  one  of 
them  a  woman,  bad  been  summoned 
ti  i  speak  w  ith  me 

That  was  bow  it  began.  And  once 
it  began,  it  couldn't  be  stopped. 

It  would  hecome  a  matter  of  public 
record:  the  unsolicited,  uncoerced, 
purely  voluntary  information  provided 


police  b\  i  be  1 1 1  ii  teen  -year-old  sist  er 
ol  I  wo  si  is|  vi  is  in  the  |adr<  > 
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Filer  heal  ing  deal  1 1 


is  m,  iveJ  acros>  town  to  1 1  ve 
w  a  h  in\  Audi  Bea  and  Uncle  (  I  y'de, 
wh<  i  hadn't  an\  c  hildren  Ibis  was  a 
prac  iic.il  move,  bet  ter  than  a  county 
fostei  home.  None  ol  the  other  rela- 
tives wanted  me.  M\  si  ter  Mariana 
and  her  husband,  mx,  sistei  Emily.  Nev- 
er u'tmi  in  ve  hei  face  again.  She  makes 
me  leant  u  >  jnike 

I  bad  to  c  hange  scht  »  >L  too. 
I  would  live  with  nix  aunt  and  uncle 
lor  tour  years  in  their  prissy  little  bouse 
on  Pearson  Street.  Aunt  Bea  was  my 
i iii  ilber's  ( ilder  sister.  Unc  le  X  Ixdc  was 
a  bricklayer.  So  boring,  my  mind  drift- 
ed oul  the  w  indow  when  they  spoke 
to  me.  In  i  he  beginning  my  aunl 
bugged  me  a  lot,  mistaking  my  passiv- 
ity ti  >r  sadness.  She  told  me  I'd  learn  n  i 
he  happy  with  her  and  I  Inc  le  (  'lyde,  I'd 
get  used  to  my  new  home,  my  new 
n  mm,  I  lungs  w<  mid  "sett  le  down"  and 
alter  a  while  my  parents  wi  mid  t<  irgive 
me — all  i  it  whit  h,  and  I  knew  so  at  the 
tune,  was  bullshit.  The  first  few  days  I 
was  st  tinned.  I  was  too  young  to  realize 
bow  the  only  life  I'd  known  had  been 
taken  from  me.  Those  swift  uncalcu- 
lated  minutes  in  the  school  infirmary. 
The  nurse  gently  scolding.  Your  moth- 
er oughtn't  to  have  let  you.  In  my  dreams 
in  years  to  come  1  would  mistake  the 
schi  h  'I  nurse  t<  >r  my  nn  ither.  And  there 
was  Mr.  Mandell  en  niching  beside  me. 
Lili  Rose?  What  i\  it'  h  there  trouble  at 
home?  1  bad  to  tell  them  what  I  knew  . 
I  had  in '  chi  lice. 

In  AA  they  tell  you:  nobody  starts 
out  thinking,  as  a  kid,  he's  going  to 
wind  up  an  alcoholic  or  a  junkie. 
Add  to  that  an  alcoholic  twice- 
divorced  with  no  kids,  age  forty- 
three  and  counting.  Add  to  that  a 
daughter  denounced  by  her  family 
tor  ratting  to  the  police  on  two 
brothers.  Nobody  starts  out  thinking 
she'll  be  so  defined,  bur  there  it  is. 
Blunt  and  irrevocable  as  a  headline. 

1  ^-YEAR-OLD  SISTER  OF 
SUSPE<  TS  PROVIDES 
INFORMATION 
T(  i  PERRYSBl  IRU  POLK  F 
Filer  I  V  n  1 1  Investigation  I  'ontinuo.s 

So  i hex  moved  me  away.  In  an  af- 
ternoon. I  wouldn't  speak  with  Leo 
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;inJ  Mario;  1  was  spared  seeing  the 
loathing  in  their  faces.  I  wouldn't  he 
informed  hut  would  read  in  the  Per- 
rysburg  Journal  that  a  police  search 
team  had  found  Leo's  baseball  bat, 
buried  amid  litter  about  two  hundred 
yard-  from  our  house.  The  hat,  it- 
handle  wrapped  in  black  tape,  had 
been  washed  to  a  degree,  but  blood- 
stains and  partial  fingerprints  re- 
mained; most  incriminating,  wood 
splinters  matching  those  in  the  bat 
had  been  embedded  in  Jadro  Filer's 
scalp.  1  would  read  that,  faced  with 
this  incontrovertible  evidence,  the 
lawyers  representing  mv  brother-  and 
their  friends  advised  their  clients  to 
plead  guilty,  not  to  murder  charge- 
bur  to  manslaughter.  The  lawyers 
negotiated  plea  bargain-  with  county 
prosecutors,  first-degree  manslaugh- 
ter for  Leo,  who'd  actually  wielded 
the  bat,  second-degree  manslaughter 
tor  Mario.  Walt,  Don.  Because  he 
was  sixteen,  Mario  was  sentenced  to 
five  years  .it  a  youth  facility;  he  was 
released  after  three.  Leo  received  the 
-fittest  sentence,  seven  to  fifteen 
years  at  Red  Bank  Correctional,  a 
meelium-securit>  prison.  The  black 
community  protested  that  these  w  ere 
overly  lenient  sentences,  considering 
that  Jadro  Filer  had  been  killed  in  an 
unprovoked  attack;  tin-  was  further 
evidence  of  racism  and  bigotry  in 
Perrysburg.  Some  members  of  the 
white  community  denounced  the 
sentences  as  too  harsh,  evidence  of 
racism  and  bigotry  in  Perrysburg. 

For  a  long  time  I'd  wake  in  m\ 
new  bed  in  inv  new  room  confused 
and  hopeful.  Thinking,  Maybe  it 

At  least  there  was  no  trial.  I 
was   -pared   having   to  tc-ttfv 
against  my  brothers  in 

T 

i.    ^  I  Dad  to 

to  see  the  new  millennium.  But  he 
did.  So  Mariana  marveled,  "lie  has 
-o  much  . . .  courage." 

They'd  called  me  back,  and  like 
an  eager  dog  1  returned.  On  a  wind- 
blown March  morning,  light  flashing 
oft  the  river  like  broken  pieces  of 
mirror,  i  brought  my  dying  father  a 
bouquet  of  white  carnations  from  a 
tlori-t  in  town.  White  carnation-!  As 
it  Daddy  had  ever  been  a  man  to  ad- 


mire or  even  take  notice  of  flower-, 
but  what  else?  I  could  hardly  have 
brought  him  a  bottle  of  whiskey.  1 
could  hardly  have  brought  a  man  dy- 
ing of  emphysema  a  handful  of  those 
fat  foul-smelling  Portuguese  cigars 
he'd  loved. 

"Daddy.  I'm  .  .  .  Lth  Rose.  1  guess 
Mom  told  you  1  was  coming.'" 

Daddy  nodded  at  me,  frowning.  It 
was  all  he  could  do,  sucking  oxygen 
through  a  plastic  nose  piece.  Hi- 
eyes  careening  onto  me,  and  away. 
The  truth  was  he'd  never  intended 
to  get  old  like  tin-.  He'd  been  con- 
temptuous of  sickly,  selt-pitying  rela- 
tive-. I'd  heard  him  say  to  whoever 
was  listening,  Jesus'.  Take  me  our  and 
shoot  me,  I  ever  get  like  that. 

Daddy  had  become  a  sunk -chested 
man  with  drooping  eyelids  and  trem- 
bling hand-.  And  the  vein-  bulging 
in  those  hand-,  frightening  to  see. 
The  hospice  nurse  said,  it  there'-  bit- 
terness between  you  ...  1  wanted  to 
lean  close  to  Daddy  to  whisper,  Is 
there  bitterness  between  us?  After  so 
long.'  It  was  up  to  him,  of  course. 

Mv  mother  had  forgiven  me,  1  guess. 
Those  years  she'd  avoided  me,  saying 
her  heart  was  broken.  Well,  w  hat  of  mv 
heart.'  I'd  given  up  explaining.  No  one 
cared.  You  made  your  choice,  now  live 
tilth  it.  RumcJ  your  brothers'  lives.  Mv 
sisters  were  rhe  one-  who'd  urged  me 
to  return,  now  Daddy  was  sick.  They'd 
told  me  ir  had  come  our  just  recently: 
Daddv  had  given,  over  a  period  of 
year-,  more  than  five  thousand  dollars 
to  Jadro  Filer'-  mother.  ("He  w  anted  it 
anonym*  ius.  1  le  didn't  want  it  known") 
They'd  prepared  me  tor  rhe  change- 
in  our  father,  yet  somehow  they  had 
not.  Tin-  -trangene— !  Not  ju-t  John 
Dellamora  was  an  old,  -iek  man  but 
he  was  in  a  hospital  bed  in  our  house, 
in  mv  former  room.  He  hadn't  been 
able  to  climb  stairs  in  a  w  hile,  so  thi- 
was  a  practical  solution.  1  w  ondered  it 
he  resented  being  in  mv  old  room.  Or 
it  he  ev  en  remembered  whose  mom 
tin-  wa-.  From  the  window,  rhe  river 
looked  unchanged.  It  was  -late- 
colored,  so  turbulent  you  couldn't  have 
told  which  direction  the  current  was 
flowing  in.  In  a  drowse  of  morphine 
Daddy  -  droopy-lidded  ev  e-  held  more 
puzzlement  than  anger  or  judgment. 
I  le  had  trouble  keeping  them  lifted  to 
me,  hut  I  believed  he  was  listening  as 
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I  -poke  of  my  life  with  the  earnestne 
of  one  who  must  take  it  on  faith  th; 
her  li-tener  cares  tor  what  -he's  sa*  'y'~ 
ing.  ".  .  .  Teaching,  in  Boston.  Th 
summer  I've  been  invited  to  Yenk 
.  .  ."  But  there  was  the  hospice  nurs 
Yolanda.  She  was  cheerful,  young.  H? 
my  age.  I  saw  Daddv  watching  Yolai, 
da,  too.  Possibly  he  thought  rh, 
Yolanda  was  his  daughter.  His  favorii 
daughter,  who'd  never  left  home.  Ne^ 
er  betrayed  him.  Never  "ratted."  Tl 
hospital  had  discharged  him  and  set 
him  home  to  die.  It  wasn't  just  en 
physema,  it  was  heart  congestion.  E: 
hau-tton.  My  father  hadn't  been 
placid  man,  yet  his  ending  would  1 
placid,  we  were  grateful  tor  tin-.  I  w 
-peaking  softly.  "Daddy?  I  had  to  do  ;|owt( 
I  didn't  have  any  choice  ..."  I  woi 
dered  ii  tin-  w  a-  t rue  d«  >n't  v\  e  alw  a 
have  choices?  Even  a  child  of  thtrtet§k-.: 
has  a  choice.  I  knew  what  w  as  right 
did  what  was  right.  I'd  do  it  again.  I  w 
stubborn,  defiant.  Tin-  was  my  true 
nature.  Maybe  I'd  ruined  my  brother  » 
lives  and  maybe  even  my  own,  butj 
would  do  it  again. 

1  didn't  tell  Daddv  this.  His  le 
evehd  drooped  as  it  winking  at  m 
He  was  trying  to  smile,  was  he?  Cur 
Red.  How's  my  girl?  Mv  hair  wasn 
red  any  longer,  and  it  wasn't  curly, 
was  a  passionate  AA  advocate:  oi 
dav  at  a  time,  the  highest  wisdoi 
You  can  eke  out  a  life  like  that.  Lil| 
Daddy's  labored  breathing,  in  whi 
desperation  was  put  to  good  u 
When  vou  have  les-  than  40  percei 
of  your  lung-  remaining,  you  u 
even  cubic  centimeter  of  those  r 
maining  lungs. 

Ot  Daddv's  -even  children,  D 
was  the  one  who  hadn't  returne, 
Leo  had  served  rive  year-  in  pnsolM 
was  relea-ed  to  parole  at  the  age  Iphilo 
twenty-four,  choosing  to  reside  ^ 
rhe  Red  Bank  area;  two  year-  lar  ; 
he  left  New  York  State  and  never  rj?.v.:: 
turned  to  Perrysburg.  Where  D 
was,  somewhere  on  the  West  Coa: 
my  mother  and  sisters  knew  ,  but 
didn't  dare  inquire.  Why  do  you  wa 
to  know?  Why  you? 

Mario  had  stayed  away  from  Pt 
rv  -burg  for  fifteen  years,  then  he'd  r 
turned.  He  worked  tor  a  local  co 
struction  company  as  a  carpenter.  Ht 
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dictator,  were  waiting,  in  the  dark, 
ti'i  international  aid  to  help  them 
pa\  tor  electricity.  California  was 
running  low  on  power  again. 
Maine's  wild  Atlantic  salmon  was 
placed  on  the  endangered  species 
list,  to  the  dismay  of  Maine's  At- 
lantic salmon  fishermen.  Boston 
banned  mercury  thermometers, 
each  of  which  contains  0.7  grams 
of  the  toxin,  enough  to  contami- 
nate a  small  lake.  Russia  decided 
to  go  ahead  and  crash  the  space 
station  Mir  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
disappointing  Dennis  Tito,  an 
American  businessman  who  had 
hoped  to  pay  $20  million  to  visit 
the  doomed  station,  and  television 
executives,  who  were  planning  to 
film  a  'reality-based'  television  pro- 
gram there.  China  banned  a  gath- 
ering  of  poets.  A  robot  successfully 
read  the  mind  of  a  monkey." 
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Continued  from  page  ^2 

married  twice,  like  me.  Divorced 
twice.  Like  me,  no  children.  I  won- 
dered it  he'd  given  up  drinking.  He'd 
hecome  .1  boneless-looking  man  of 
middle  age,  taciturn,  purse-lipped,  like 
,111  awkwardly  hip  high  school  teacher 
in  tinted  aviator  sunglasses  and  suede 
leather  jackets  from  Sears.  We'd  met 
on  the  front  walk  of  the  house  on 
Crescent  Avenue,  by  accident;  Mario 
was  leaving  as  I  was  approaching.  1 
tasted  panic  seeing  him,  recognizing 
him  immediately,  my  brother  Mario 
I'd  betrayed  ...  I  was  frightened  he 
might  spit  into  my  face.  Or — the  walk 
was  slick  with  melting  snow — he 
might  kick  my  leys  out  from  undei 
me.  My  terror  must  have  shown  in  my 
face.  Mario  laughed.  He  grinned,  shak 
ing  his  head,  as  it  there  was  an  old 
joke  between  us,  moving  past  me  on 
the  narrow  w.dk  with  no  intention  of 
speaking,  certainly  not  of  taking  my 
hand,  which  I  was  holding  out  tenta- 
tively, but  at  the  curb  where  his  car 
w  as  parked  he  called  back,  "Lili  Rose, 
it's  ok. i\  -  Only  just  tot)  bad  about  the 
old  man,  huh.7  Seventy-three  isn't 
old."  1  said,  "Mario!"  But  he  was  in 
his  car  gunning  the  motor. 

Now  at  Daddy's  bedside  I'm 
thinking,  suddenly  excited,  I'll  call 
Mario.  Tonight.  It  he  hangs  tip,  1 
might  drive  by  bis  place.  I'll  get  the 
address  trom  Mariana.  I'll  knock  at 
his  door,  I'll  see  Mario  again.  God 
damn,  1  will. 

I've  taken  Paddy's  unresisting 
hand.  I  believe  I  can  feel  his  fingers 
tightening.  I'm  thinking  the  wild  ex 
travagant  thoughts  you  think  at  stick, 
times:  the  world  is  a  hospice,  we're 
all  in  it  together.  "Daddy,  I  love  you 
Even  it  .  .  ."  Even  it  I've  hated  you. 
lived  with  Aunt  Bea  and  Uncle 
Clyde,  who'd  waited  tor  me  to  love 
them  like  a  daughter,  but  that  hadn't 
happened;  I'd  broken  their  hearts 
too,  min  ing  out  on  the  June  morn- 
ing following  my  high  school  gradua- 
tion, living  in  a  halt-dozen  cities, 
two  husbands  and  more  lovers  than  1 
can  recall  and  no  children,  whether 
by  design  or  chance  I  couldn't  have 
said,  but  none  ot  that  sorry  crap  fig- 
ures here.  None  ot  the  rest  ot  my  lite 
figures  here.  ■ 
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Sixes  and  Sevens — 
Revisited 

Richard  E.  Ma(t^  Jr. 
(with  ac/cnou'/i.'cijfHii'JU.s  to  ZcmtlcToJ 
The  Listener] 


i 


die  clues  to  wi  irds  ol  six  and  seven  letters  in  length 
are  gn  mpeJ  separately  Solvers  must  determine  their  | « >- 
situ  in  in  the  diagram. 

Answers  include  twe  >  pr<  iper  names.  As  alway  s,  men- 
tal repuncti  lat ion  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution  Hn 
solution  to  lasl  month's  pu:cle  appears  i  in  payc  61S. 

A<  R<  >SS 

1 1 .  Famous  (  !hristian  princess,  as  an  alternative  ( 4 ) 

12.  C  '( intrary  physic isl  holds  meeting    initially  these 
sides  can't  ever  come  t<  iyetl  ler!  ( 5 ) 

16.  Unlikely  retaliations  from  a  philosophei  |I2) 

24  1  )eei  I  I'  disc  '  li 's  in  the  rear  (  1  2  ) 

JO.  With  nine,  one  who  is  sorrv  yets  more  upright  (~>) 

)\  British  prime  ministei  is  in  first  place!  (-U 
I  K  >WN 

2.  Wild  noai  monkey  with  hari  (4) 

4  First  i  ii in.-  actiny  up,  floated  down  a  river  ( 5 ) 

7.  Mixture  of  mayonnaise,  yarl it  oil.  A- 1  Sauce  (5) 

9.  \  icar  yoiny  topless:  hurniny  issue  in  the  e ■  u nt ^ '  (S) 

24  1  lopper  placed  In  male  in  ladies'  rooms  (5) 

2 5 .  Some  telephonk  errors,  n  >  be  in<  ire  exacl  (5) 

2(i.  Tears  apart 1  ( 5 ) 

28.  T<>  be,  in  part,  where  sew ers  come  ti  aether?  Bit  of 
nonsense  t4) 
SIX-LETTER  W(  >RDS 

a.  She  ii  ii  up  during  |,i::\  danc  e> 

h.  Temporarily  nave  in:  the  limits  ol  p,i\  is  enough 

c.  ABC  followers  rip  apart  Ice-T  craft 

d.  Put  .i  Linn  m  .i  prosecutor's  hands  h\  main  force.' 

e.  Fake  I    S  dope  bust 

t.  Expenditure  not  in  place  . 

y.  . . .  is  due  pn  ii.  ess,  mister 
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h.  Exercise  that  m  ink s  up  place  shut  up  inside 

i .  t  !ats  In  mm  pi  ii  in  J  hack  doiny  ii  \\  it  1 1  hiy  apple 

\.  Sounds  like  things  \  i  hi  should  do  will)  l;i  ii  ise  eutjs 

k  Stayed  oil  oi  on  eoui  sc 

1  \\  est  em  teat  tires  sunt  ids  h  m  it  k  I  lie  i  .Idlers 

SI  \  I  \-l  I  I  I  I  K  Wi  »RI  is 

in      Mischief  otherwise  upset  lei  low  seen  around  hosp 
la  I  room 

n     C'ompi  ised  mil, mu  d  letters  on  a  ship  with  one  on 

1 1  ie  i  ise  ti  ipside 
o     Hip-hop  stayes  comehack    showplace  almost 
.ikes  ,      suddetth  1  "• h 
leavy  metal,  c.y.,  set  oil  fireworks 
Boxer  is  one  to  confront  in  private 
|i|s|  i^ol  m  a  1  il  I  le  i  II 1 1 II  \  |  >ey 
'rinks  from  a  howl,  tor  example,  flipping  .i  nit  ol 
l\n  in  i  he  in 

^ld  record  is  poetry,  part  ol  , i  series 
Ip-anJ-cominy  perti  inner  (English),  one  cast  in 
In  l  \  nn  ivies 

sei|iiin  design  on  shut     iliis  requires  looking  inn 
.nits  in  kitel ten  ranyes 
\.    Tuhe  remi  >veJ  from  administrator  \\  uli  dispatch 


Contest  Rules:  Send  o  impleted  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Sixes  and  Sevens    Revisited,"  M<ir/vr\  Maqarmi   Mw  Broadu  i\ , 
New  York,  N.Y.  10012   II  you  already  subscribe  to  Hai/vi's.  please  iik lude  a  c>'p\  ol  \.>ut  l.iiesi  in.ulm.j  l.ilvl  I  utiles  must  he  received  h\ 
I  April  9.  Senders  ol  the  tirsi  three  correct  solutions  opened  ,n  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  (dti/vi  n  Miitjarine  Winners' 

names  will  he  printed  m  the  |une  issue  The  winners  "I  the  Fehruan  pu::le,  "On  Air,"  are  Allan  Vnihin,  Rov  hesiei ,  Minnesota;  |oel  Levin, 
Rn  >oklyn,  New  York;  ami  Karen  Pratt,  s  Burlington,  \  erinoni 


I'l  //I  I 


M  A 


A  SI' UK  HUM; 


ii  1 1 h  risk \  w i ii Ii I  ill  r  c  i iiiiiiK  i i  c,  lew  I 'umih-ssi-s  c  ,in  null  1 1  1 1 K-  < •  x p  1  < >si w  gn >wi 1 1  i >l  online  gambling  < >r  the  murkiness  ( it  its  legal 
i . f 1 1 1    In  <  aust-  1 1 M isi  i  mint  ries  have  in i  laws  explit  illy  governing  betting  ovei  the  Internet,  the  number  < >f  sites  has  gn iwn  I ri >in  I 
I  i.iiii  Ih  il  in  tin  ii  hi  I  I  990s  lo  ovei  1 ,400  today,  witb  annual  earnings  lasi  yeai  ol  .ii  least  $2  billion.  Wagering  <  >pp<  irtunities  include! 
poker,  bla<  I  i . i<  I  ,  lotteries,  bingo,  and  I  bS.  majoi  league  games,  ,is  well  .is  novelties  sir  1 1  ,is  real- time  snail  races.  Not  surprisingly! 
1 1 1<  idea  of  such  of  lei  ings  in  the  I  In  it  ed  Slates  potentially  accessible  to  every  arnii  bail  in  America  pleases  neither  the  entrenched 
non  virtual  gambling  a  u  Ii  i.st  i  y  noi  its  moral  opponents,  And  .ill  I  h  >ugl  i  no  federal  si  at  i  ii  e  effet  tively  covers  the  practice,  several  states  hav< 
re(  en  i  \)  banned  i  I  Fearful  ol  a  pot  en  i  tal  shi  iwi  lown,  many  won  Id-he  I  I.S.  operators  have  taken  refuge  in  the  ( Caribbean,  one  of  t  be  first  arf 
I'll-.  1 1 1 . 1 1 1 1 1 1 * i  1 1  ii  1 1 1. 1 1  n  i'iil.ii  ii  hi  .mi  I  in  i\\  In  line  to  the  wi  irld's  highest  concentration  i if  Iniernet  gambling  lit  ensees — many  of  whom,  like  theij 
■  ii  lomers,  are  Amei  it  an  In  I 99H  the  l\-parlinent  ol  |iisi  u  e  tested  exist  mg  k-g.il  pn  >l uhn  n  ms  by  t  barging  twenty- two  U.S.  citizens  run] 
i  hi  i"  ih    in  the  ( .'aribbean  witb  violation  ol  1961  's  Win-  Wager  At  i ,  whi(  b  pn  ihibits  gambling  i  >ver  telephone  lines.  Only  eight  of  the  op- 

ei. in  ii  s  wen- 1 1  mvi(  ted  i  il  (eh  mies,  seven  simply  ignored  the  t  barges,  and 
no  U.S.  indictments  have  been  issued  since,  today,  efforts  to  draft  new 
legislation  are  hamstrung  h\  traditional  gambling  interests,  state  gov| 
ernments,  and  e  commerce  gn  nips  newly  wary  i  if  any  limits  on  their  own 
potential  stake  in  the  online  marketplace,  where,  legal  or  not,  a  virtual 
k  illing  is  already  being  made, 


(GUN  TRIES  WITH  LICENSED  INTERNET  GAMBLING 


n 


J  Indictments  leading  to  closures 
[    I  Indictments  leading  to  no  closures 


Casino/Sports 
Lottery/Bingo 


COSTA  RICA 

Although  Costa  Rica  allows 
its  gambling  sites  to 
advertise  themselves  as 
"legal"  and  "In  ensed,"  it 
issues  them  only  generic 
veiuloi '-,  Ik  crises,  whi(  h 
im  lude  none  of  the 
regulatory  safeguards 
imposed  by  other  countries 
involved  in  online  gaming. 


I  I  a  n  t  i  C 
Ocean 


ANTIGUA 

The  president  of  the  Antigua-based 
site  World  Sports  Exchange  was  the 
only  indicted  operator  to  fight  the 
charges  in  court,  arguing  that  his 
clients'  bets  represented  a  "virtual 
trip"  beyond  U.S.  jurisdiction.  He 
lost  and  is  appealing  the  decision. 
Meanwhile,  his  business  continues, 
as  do  four  of  the  nine  Caribbean 
sites  whose  owners  faced  U.S. 
indictments.  Antigua  is  also  home 
to  more  than  half  of  the  operators 
who  ignored  U.S.  charges  and  are 
now  considered  fugitives. 


Nn  aragua  began 
offering  online 
gambling  licenses 
/mi  November; 

III  ■  Ml,  '■.  (It, 

operational  yri 


CURACAO 

I  lie  Netherland  Antilles 
licensed  three  Curacao 
b.ised  sites  targeted  by  the 
|ustn  e  Department,  two  of 
whi<  Ii  are  still  operating: 
Island  Casino  relocated  to 
Costa  Rica  under  new 
ownership,  Galaxy  Sports, 
whose  owner  ignored  U.S. 
charges,  still  operates  out  of 
Curacao  under  ,i  new  name. 


Map  l-\  Russell  1 1  Imifs  Rest-an  h  h>  Andrew  Martin,  based  on  information  In  mi  Rim-i  t  n\  l  inuip.  Ill 
i  linsiiansfn  I  apital       isnrs,  Int  .  and  the  New  York  i  in  nihil.-  ol  the  I  I  S,  Attorney,  Southern  1  )istricl 


Trees  in  our  cities  provide  welcome  relief  from  the  pressures  of 
modern  life 
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arb  orday .  org 

Before  National  Arbor  Day,  April  27,  2001 


for  the  first  time,  the  Arbor  Dav  Foundal  ion 
i-  making  it  possible  for  everyone  to  vote  for  h  national 
symbol — America  s  National  Iree.  Go  online  now 
at  arborday.org  and  cast  your  vote  'I  he  voting  end- 
midnight,  the  day  before  National  Arbor  Day.  the 
last  Friday  in  April. 

If  you  don  't  have  Internet  access  you  can  write 

,"OUl  l  ' 

National  Tree.  The  National  Arbor  Dav  Foundation. 
Nebraska  City  NE  68410. 
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oin  website  .11  or  call  ih  ai  for  .1  free  prospectus  ili.u  includes  more 

complete  mil n  m.  11  ion.  including  li  es  and  expenses.  Read  11  carefully  before  vou  invest  or  send  money.  I  he  Green 
(  cntun  Balanced  I  und  received  .1  foui  stai  ****  Mornmgstar'  Rating1M  for  the  3  and  5  year  periods  ended 
I  >ecembei  31,  2000.  1  und  prices  change  daih  and  performance  may  change  significantly  during  periods  ol  market 

volatility,  fb  obtain  current  fund 
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LETTERS 


Regarding  Henry 

In  attempting  to  construct  an  argu- 
ment for  trying  Henry  Kissinger  as  a 
war  criminal  ["The  Case  Against  Hen- 
ry Kissinger,"  February,  March], 
Christopher  Hitchens  w  rites  that  the 
President's  National  Bipartisan  Com- 
mission on  Central  America  was 
"staffed  by  Oliver  North  and  [that  it) 
whitewashed  death-squad  activity  on 
the  isthmus."  1  served  on  the  Kissinger 
Commission  and  can  report  that  al- 
though its  start  w  as  large  and  competent 
it  did  not  include  Oliver  North.  He 
simply  coordinated  security  trips  we 
made  to  Central  America.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  commission's 
work  or  its  report.  This  is  a  compara- 
tively mini  ir  how  ler. 

Hitchens's  remark  about  the  death 
squads,  h<  iwever,  sin  >ws  that  he  has  n<  it 
read  the  commission's  report.  This  doc- 
ument repeatedly  condemns  death 
squads  in  Central  America,  character- 
izing them  as  "designed  to  terrorize  op- 
ponents, fight  democracy,  protect  en- 
trenched interests,  and  restore 
reactionary  regimes.  Whatever  their 
amis,  these  methods  are  totally  repug- 
nant to  the  values  of  the  United  States." 

The  report  characterized  the  securi- 
ty forces  in  Guatemala  thus:  "In  the 
cities  they  have  murdered  those  even 
suspected  of  dissent.  In  the  country- 
Mile,  they  have  at  times  killed  indis- 
criminately to  repress  any  sign  of  sup- 
pi  irt  ti  >r  the  guerrillas.  Such  actions  are 


I  larper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Please  address  mail  to  Letters ,  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY, 
10012,  iir  email  us  at  letters@harpers.org. 
Short  Idlers  arc  more  likely  to  he  published,  and 
all  letters  are  subject  in  editing.  Volume  pre- 
cludes individual  acknowledgment. 


morally  unacceptable."  And  again:  "the 
United  States  cannot  countenance  the 
brutal  alternative  methods  of  counter- 
insurgency  which  wreak  intolerable  vi- 
olence upon  the  civilian  population 

Given  Hitchens's  preposterous  claim 
that  the  commission  "whitewashed' 
the  death  squads,  who  can  put  any  ere 
dence  in  anything  he  says?  One  is  re- 
minded of  the  title  he  gave  one  of  hi; 
books:  No  One  Left  to  Lie  To. 

By  Hitchens's  bizarre  definition  of 
"war  criminal,"  Kissinger  would  haw 
distinguished  company  on  the  dock 
Churchill,  Truman,  Carter,  and  Rush 
along  with  any  other  national  leade? 
w  ho  has  made  responsible  use  of  ad- 
ministrative authority . 

Jofin  Silber 

Chancellor,  Boston  University 
Boston 
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Christopher  Hitchens's  originality 
and  his  use  of  evidence  and  interna 
tional  law  are  open  to  debate.  But  hi; 
reliance  on  the  late  General  Telforc 
Taylor's  writings  to  argue  that  crimi 
nous  heads  of  state  must  be  tried,  anc 
that  aerial  bombardment  constitutes  ; 
triable  offense,  is  in  error.  As  his  hiog  ]{ 
rapher,  my  impression  is  that  Taylor  y..  \ 
though  a  passionate  Vietnam  doveneivy 
had  too  nuanced  and  forthright  a  view 
of  international  law  to  provide  the  ami 
munition  Hitchens  needs. 

True,  Taylor  did  say  that  General 
Westmoreland  and  Abrams,  and  ever 
Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon,  migh 
he  guilty  of  war  crimes  based  on  tin 
Yamashua  decision  (in  which  th 
Supreme  Court  let  stand  a  military  con 


action  of  a  Japanese  commander  fo  Wotkl 


atrocities  in  the  Philippines  that  hi 
neither  i  irdered  m  >r  c< >ndi  >ned  n< >r  kne\ 
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I  .  But,  like  most  civil  libertarians, 
'i  /lor  also  thought  thai  Yamashita  was 
I  rocedural  disgrace.  1  le  argued  thai 
i  law  \\  ;is  more  accurately  stated  in 
remberg's  "Hostage  Case"  ((   N.  v. 
I  t),  whicb  held  commanders  respon- 
le  lor  war  crimes  only  w  hen  they 
lew  or  should  have  known"  of  the 
ocities,  a  more  restrictive  standard. 
Similarly,  Taylor  wrote  repeatedly 
linst  the  aerial  bombing  campaigns 
er  both  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
t  he  knew  that,  except  where  it  was 
monstrably  unnecessary,  indiscrim- 
Ue,  and  disproportionate,  strategic 
uiibmg  had  not  been  criminal  (.luring 
orld  War  II  and  that  international 
v  in  this  area  had  not  evolved  in  the 
tervening  twenty  years.  Taylor's  view 
bombing  is  illustrated  in  his  De- 
mber  1972  trip  to  Hanoi  with  Joan 
,|  lez  and  others  who  opposed  the  war. 

te  delegation  nor  only  saw  devasta- 
|  m  but  was  itself  bombed — Nixon's 
hn  tmas  surprise.  Taylor,  nonethe- 
ss,  told  the  press  and  his  North  Viet- 
imese  hosts  that  the  bombing  was 
uel,  destructive,  but  not  a  violation 
the  laws  of  war.  (The  clear  viola- 
on,  he  added,  was  North  Vietnam's 
ilure  to  ev  acuate  American  POWs 
» shelter  as  si  ion  as  b<  imbing  began.) 
Taylor  opposed  stretching  the 
hetoric  of  international  law  to  chal- 
rnge  even  dreadful  policy,  as  Hitchens 
)ulcl  have  discovered.  In  misconstru- 
lg  Taylor's  arguments,  what  Hitchens 
as  managed  to  do  is  convince  this 
.  ing-time  opponent  of  Nixon  and 
[issinger's  foreign-policy  disasters  that 
s  en  Kissinger  deserves  better  than  t>  > 
■j  e  tried  before  the  kind  of  interna- 
onal  tribunal  recently  endorsed  by 
J  ie  contrite  Robert  McNamara. 

\nathan  A.  Bush 

"enter  for  Scholars  and  Writers 
''Jew  York  Public  Library 
New  York  City 

Christopher  Hitchens  responds: 
I  accept  John  Silber's  inanely  nig- 
gling correction:  Oliver  North  w  as  "se- 
curity," not  "staff."  I  seem  to  remember 

he  whole  Reagan-Bush  Administra- 
tion experiencing  a  similar  contusion  as 

o  whether  the  lieutenant  colonel 
,vorked  in  the  White  House  basement 

»r  the  Oval  Office. 
Much  of  that  contusion  was  of 
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i (hum'  feigned  for  purposes  oi  obfus- 
cation,  and  the  resl  ol  Silher's  letter 
shows  the  pettv,  skills  he  learned  in 
th.ir  very  school.  Rut  he  cannot  ex- 
I tec  i  ih  in  forget  that: 

1  )  1  [enry  Kissinger  announced  in 
advance  thai  !  1 1  commission's  objec- 
tive was  "in  take  ( Central  America  out 

i  )f  pi llll  ICS.'' 

2  )  The* mild  and  formal  rhetoric  on 
death  squads  in  the  report  was  accom- 
panied by  lavish  praise  ti  ir  C  ieneral  Rh  ts 
Vlonu's  appalling  regime  in  ( iuatemala 
and  hy  requests  lor  hugely  increased 
military  aid  to  the  armed  forces  of  HI 
Salvador,  w  hose  leaders  were  also  the 
named  conveners  of  the  death  squads. 

5 )  The  rep<  >rl  contains  a  dissenting 
end  note,  signed  by  Henry  Kissinger 
and  John  Silber,  i  ibjecting  to  the  main 
report  on  the  grounds  thai  even  its 
equivocal  words  on  "conditioning" 
U.S.  aid  to  ;i  reduction  in  state-spon- 
sored murder  are  too  likely  to  he  in- 
terpreted ;is  si ifr  i  in  (  i  immunism! 

Silber  may  have  forgotten  his  own 
role  in  this,  not  to  speak  of  his  role  in 
"certifying"  ;i  grotesque  election  in 
(  iuatemala  in  1985  ;is  "tree  and  fair," 
or  of  his  effort  to  purge  his  own  uni- 
versity of  its  scholarly  dissidents.  But 
others  have  not  acquired  the  neces- 
sary amnesia,  or  the  readiness  to  think 
of  history  ;is  hunk.  Only  .i  hysterical 
"bunkist"  could  conceivably  bracket 
i  he  name  of  Churchill,  or  even  Bush, 
with  th;ii  of  Kissinger.  What  assassi- 
nation orders,  issued  hy  these  men,  is 
Silber  thinking  of .'  Which  secret  car- 
pet-b  imbings?  Which  military  coups  in 
neighboring  demi  icrac  ies?  Silber  is  liv- 
ing proof  that  our  system  of  higher  ed- 
ucation is  indeed  failing  us  badly. 

I'm  naturally  s,  >rry  to  I  lave  depressed 
|onathan  Bush,  but  I  w<  mid  urge  him  to 
he.irinminelth.it  Telford  Taylor  wrote 
his  splendid  hook  before  the  bombing 
i  if  (  !amhi  >dia  was  revealed.  As  li  >r  (  >cn- 
eral  Yamashita,  it  has  been  persuasively 
argued  that  he  himsell  did  not  receive 
a  fan  trial.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
same  .is  to  s.iy  thai  the  standards  hy 
which  he  was  judged  were  not  the  right 
standards.  Nor  is  u  the  same  as  to  say 
that  i  he  I  anted  States  did  not  agree,  as 
it  did,  to  he  bound  by  tin >se  same  rules. 
That  was  my  point  in  the  first  place. 

C  Correction 

"  The  (.  ase  Against  I  lenry  Kissinger, 


Tart  1"  incorrectly  states  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  dropped  a  1  5,000-ton  bomb 
i  m  Ki  >h  Tiny  Island  in  Camb<  >dia.  The 
bomb,  a  BLU-82,  weighed  I  5,000 
pounds.  We  regret  the  error. 

Banana  Republicans 

In  his  recent  Notebook  ["Civics  Les- 
son," February],  Lew  is  Lapham  mar- 
vels, as  1  did,  at  the  extreme  rhetoric 
of  Republican  partisans  during  the  re- 
cent electoral  farce  and  wonders  where 
they  got  their  sense  of  entitlement, 
that  "certain  knowledge  of  their  own 
virtue."  Lapham  makes  a  strong  case  tor 
transcendent  ideological  zeal,  hut  there 
may  he  a  simpler  explanation.  Under 
our  capitalist  system  one  condition — 
payment  tor  goods  and  services — 
makes  people  absolutely  certain 
something  belongs  to  them.  The  Re- 
publicans knew  Florida  was  rightfully 
theirs  lor  the  unassailable  reason  that 
they  had  already  paid  tor  it. 

Turn  Faulkner 
Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

Floral  Derangement 

We  at  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  (SAF)  —  representing  more 
than  1  5,000  growers,  wholesalers,  im- 
porters, and  retailers  of  flowers  and 
plants — read  with  disappointment  the 
Annotation  on  the  global  flower  trade 
["Fleurs  du  Mai,"  Niala  Maharaj  and 
1  )onovan  I  lohn,  February).  It  includes 
sev  eral  inaccuracies,  particularly  about 
flowers  imported  from  Colombia. 

Despite  the  article's  claims  to  the 
contrary  ,  people  who  work  on  flower 
farms  in  t  Colombia  benefit  from  stable 
jobs,  above-average  pay,  and  extend- 
ed benefits,  according  to  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Organization.  Workers 
earn  one  and  a  halt  runes  the  mini- 
mum-wage requirements  and  receive 
such  benefits  as  medical  and  dental  as- 
sistance, pensions,  child  cue,  and 
i  ranspi  irtatii  >n  services. 

Additionally,  Colombia  has  clear 
and  stringent  legislation  on  agro- 
chemical  pr<  >diicts  and  has  made  enor- 
mous etti u'ts  in  promol e  safe  prac rices 
m  die  handling  and  application  of  pes- 
licides.  Only  those  pn  (ducts  registered 
with  the  Colombian  Agricultural  In- 
stitute and  licensed  by  the  Ministry  of 
I  lealth  may  be  applied,  and  only  those 


registered  for  use  in  the  United  State 
are  authorized  in  Colombia.  In  acldi 
tion,  extensive  training  and  protectivi 
gear  are  provided  to  all  personnel  in 
volved  in  applying  pesticides. 

National  entities  such  as  thi 
Colombian  Social  Security  Institute 
and  the  National  Institute  ot  Healtf 
have  conducted  investigations  re 
garding  occupational  health.  One  re 
cent  study  hy  the  NIH  shows  that  the 
frequency  of  health  problems  amonj 
flower  workers  who  handle  pesticide; 
is  no  higher  than  among  those  work 
ers  who  are  not  exposed.  The  Colom 
bian  floriculture  community  continue! 
to  be  an  active  participant  in  programs i 
oriented  toward  improving  the  healthy 
ot  workers  and  decreasing  occupa 
tional  risks. 

Futhermore,  Colombian  flowei 
growers  participate  in  an  aggressive electioi 
social  and  environmental  program  fore  re 
called  Florvercle.  Using  environmenta 
audits,  codes  ot  conduct,  and  counsel 
ing,  Florverde  has  brought  immense 
improvement  to  pest  and  disease  con 
trol,  human  management,  and  rationa 
si  ul  and  water  utilizatii >n. 


F 
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Peter  Moran 
CEO 

Society  of  American  Florists 
Alexandria,  Va. 

My  experience,  as  Dole's  global  di- 
rector ot  environmental  affairs,  sug- 
gests that  the  Colombian  flower  in- 
dustry's environmental  practices  are 
quite  different  from  those  Maharaj 
and  Hohn  describe.  Although  1  can't 
speak  for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the 
workers  I  see  on  Dole  farms  are 
equipped  with  proper  protective  gear 
and  are  trained  in  environmental 
awareness,  prevention  of  pollution, 
and  general  safe  practices.  Much  care 
is  taken  in  the  greenhouses  to  mini- 
mize the  use  ot  crop-protection  prod- 
ucts, and  the  conservation  ot  water 
and  the  management  of  soil  and  or- 
ganic waste  is  exemplary. 

As  a  reflection  ot  their  environ- 
mental ethic,  twenty  ot  Dole's  farms 
in  O  ili  imbia  and  Ecuador  were  recently 
certified  to  the  International  Organi- 
zation tor  Standardization's  environ- 
mental-management standard,  ISO 

Continued  on  page  HO 
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N(  )TEB( )( )K 

Revised  text 
Lewis  H.  Lapham 


lost  <>/  the  grounds  <>\  the  world's  trou- 
pes are  matters  oj  grammar. 

— Mi  mtaigne 


F 


c  Hm.  r<  >m  time  tci  nine  during  last  year  s 
rlection  campaign  Vice  President  Al 
5ore  remarked  on  the  increasingly  in- 
equitable distribution  of  the  nation's 
ts-^t  t: — 73  percent  of  the  wealth  ac- 
ruing  (n  accounts  held  by  1 0  pen. ent 
M  the  citizenry — and  whenever  he  did 
>i i  C ii iverni >r  ( ie<  >rge  W.  Bush  .ill used 
i mi  i  >t  "ti  (meriting  class  warfare."  The 
governor  took  offense  at  the  sugges- 
tion that  America  somehow  had  di- 
vided itself  into  n  nation  of  the  rich 
and  a  nation  <  if  i  he  pi >< >r,  and  Ins 
speechwriters  w  ere  put  to  some  pains 
to  refute  the  evil  rumors  of  distinc- 
tions being  made  on  the  basis  of  net 
worth  or  social  antecedent.  Nonsense, 
they  said,  no  such  thing  .is  class  dif- 
ference in  the  land  of  the  tree  and  the 
home  of  the  brave.  Foul  demagoguery, 
uncivil  and  prepi  isten  his. 

Assuming  that  the  governor  knew 
what  all  the  words  meant,  what  then 
are  we  to  in. ike  of  his  first  100  days  in 
the  White  House'  How  else  to  de- 
scribe the  new  administration's  leg- 
islative agenda — elimination  of  the 
inheritance  tax.  revision  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws,  the  repeal  of  safety  regu- 
lations m  the  workplace,  easing  of  re- 
strictions on  mi  'iii  i pi  ily,  etc. — except 
as  an  act  of  class  warfare.'  Not  the  ag- 
gression that  Karl  Marx  and  maybe 
Ralph  Nader  had  in  mind,  n<  it  the  an- 
gry poor  sacking  the  mansions  of  the 
indolent  rich  but  the  aggrieved  rich 
burning  down  the  huts  of  the  pre- 
sumptuous and  trouble-making  poor. 

During  the  World  Series  hist  year 
at  Yankee  Stadium,  the  manage- 


ment allotted  5,000  tickets  to  the 
general  public  (i.e.,  the  democratic 
rabble),  the  remaining  50,000  seals 
being  reserved  for  persons  of  wealth 
and  consequence,  and  prior  to  the 
last  round  of  elections  the  annual 
eonipens.ii ion  awarded  to  the  coun- 
try's leading  business  executives  (as 
salary,  stock  options,  living  expens- 
es) already  exceeded  the  yearly  wage- 
paid  to  their  1 1  west  -ranking  employ 
ees  by  a  i  at  u  i  i  if  400  to  I .  (  >ur  1 1  >m- 
mereial  oligarchy  apparently  deems 
the  ratio  insufficient,  loo  man \ 
crumbs  still  falling  from  the  corpo- 
rate banquet  tables;  too  many  buyers 
in  the  high-end  real-estate  markets; 
too  many  black  people  tree  on  then 
own  recognizance.  What  good  is  the 
good  lite  unless  one  can  have  it  all 
tt  1 1  meself ' 

Under  most  circumstances  su 
abrupt  a  reversal  of  egalitarian 
meaning  might  require  a  good  deal 
of  tanuliil  euphemism  and  tortuous 
explanation,  but  a  change  of  govern- 
ment in  Washington  brings  with  n  a 
helpful  change  of  vocabulary  in  the 
press  release  and  the  television 
hr<  ladcast .  The  shitting  an  mud  of  the 
language  allows  for  hold  and  innova- 
tive reinterpret.it  ions  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream,  and  as  we  learn  to  read 
the  revised  text,  we  can  begin  to  ap- 
preciate the  heautx  of  the  ideal 
world  envisioned  by  the  Republican 
majority  that  now  controls  not  only 
the  W  hite  House  hut  also  both  hous- 
es of  the  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
C  i una.  As  ft dli iws: 

Al  M1RALS 

Excellent  golfing  companions. 
They  km »w  ge< igraphy. 


AMRI\  Al  liN(  I 

Milquetoast  word  formerly  cm 
ployed  b\  Democrats  to  avoid  mak- 
ing unpleasant  decisions.  (See 

I  H  )l  T,  1  ) 
\K  I 

If  it  can't  be  understood  by 
sc  hi » ik  hildren .  a  isn't  art. 

UlTHi  >RI  1  'I ,  RF.SPB  1  FOR 

The  mark  of  a  well-regulated  soci- 
ety. Cite  Edmund  Burke's  definition 
of  a  gentleman:  "A  man  who  tears 
Cod,  looks  up  with  awe  to  kings, 
with  affection  to  parliaments,  with 
duty  to  magistrates,  with  reverence 
to  priests,  with  respect  to  nobility 

RAIL*  U  ;T 

Meaning  depends  entirely  on  the 
louiiext.  Thus,  ,i)  with  reference  to 
somebody  else's  investments,  a  crim- 
inal fraud  perpetrated  by  corrupt 
hanks  and  King  politicians.  Or  b) 
with  reference  to  one's  own  invest  - 
ments,  a  jusl  reward  bestowed  upon 
an  mragei  his  entrepreneur. 

RAI  K  \NS  (lilt) 

Famous  ti  >r  rain  and  funeral  pro- 
cessi<  his. 

B(  >MBIN<  i  (M     >RI  It  IN  rtRR(  )RISTS) 
Senseless  crimes  against  humanity. 

\M  >MB1N<  i  (BY  1  >•  AIR  Ft  >R<  I  ) 

Course  of  in  or  a  I  instruction. 
Diplomatic  notes  in  the  language  of 
high  explosive,  "the  only  idiom  that 
tyrants  understand." 

i  :arb»  >N  I  >K  >X1 1  >K 

Lifeblood  of  freedom.  (See  i  >IL) 


N<  >TFB<  H  >t: 


(  i  iin  \ 

Once  the  glorious  scene  of  capi- 
talist miracles.  More  recently,  an 
ominous  paradox. 

(  i  \ 

Must  be  refurbished.  The  world  is 
.1  lot  more  dangerous  than  one 
thinks. 

(  IV1L  LIBER  I IES 

Similar  to  grants  bestowed  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  llu- 
manities.  Extremely  expensive  and 
far  roc  >  numen  >us. 

COCAINE 

Everybody  in  I  lolly  wood  is  addict- 
ed to  it.  The  reason  why  so  mam 
movies  are  impossible  to  understand. 

"C(  >MPASSI<  >NATE  (  ONSERVATIVISM  " 
Costly  lotion  inanufaetured  by  Es- 
tee  Lauder  exclusively  for  Neiman 
Marcus.  As  precious  as  the  milk  of  the 
Virgin  or  the  rears  of  Christ.  Quote 
Machiavelli:  "Seventies  should  be 
dealr  out  all  at  once,  that  by  their  sud- 
denness they  might  give  less  offense; 
benefits  should  be  handed  out  drop 
by  drop,  that  they  may  be  relished  the 
m<  ire." 

C(  )NSENSUS 

Synonymous  with  the  opinion  of 
1  )ick  I  ,'hcney. 

C(  )RP<  )RATIONS 

Sovereign  states,  as  dominani  in 
our  own  time  as  the  medieval 
(  lunch  or  the  legions  of  ancient 
Rome.  Because  they  exist  in  the 
realm  of  pure  abstraction  (like  mon- 
ey and  the  I  loly  C  ihost ),  thev  can 
give  birth  to  their  own  parents. 

COUNTRY  (  I.UBS 

Models  ot  the  |ust  society.  They 
teat  h  the  invaluable  lessons  of  l  ivil- 
ity.  One  cannot  belong  to  too  mam 
i >t  them. 

(  R1MINAI  S 

It's  sale  to  assume  that  anybody 
earning  less  than  $100,000  a  year  is 
probably  a  criminal.  You  can  recog- 
nize them  by  their  t  lothes. 

DEMO<  RATS 

C  lompare  them  to  eunuc  hs. 


IMS<  ll'LINE 

We  neglect  u  at  our  peril. 

I  h  )l  IBT 

Mealy-mouthed  word  formerly 
employed  by  Democrats  to  avoid 
making  unpleasant  decisions.  (See 
AMBIVALEN(  I  ) 

ENTITLEMENTS 

Belong  only  to  people  who  can 
pay  li  ir  them. 

ENTREPRENEURS 

1  leroes  of  our  times.  The  hest  ones 
are  Republicans. 

ENVIRt  >NMENT 

Formerly  misperceived  as  fragile. 
Now  to  he  understoi  >d  as  sturdy  and  re- 
silient. Romantic  nonsense  to  think 
that  it  must  be  protected.  "Old  enough 
and  w  ise  en<  >ugh  to  take  care  >  it  itself." 

ENVY 

Nervous  disorder  that  afflicts  lib- 
eral newspaper  columnists.  "Poisons 
the  wells  of  happiness  and  dims  the 
lamps  of  conscience." 

EXTRA VAdANc  IE 

Bi  ihters  the  belief  in  capitalism  aim  >ng 
readers  of  the  tabloid  press.  No  matter 
how  profligate  an  individual's  taste  for 
luxury,  the  expense  new  er  exceeds  the 
cost  dt  large-scale  soeial  engineering. 

FEMINISTS 

Losr  rnbe.  They  wrote  sentimen- 
tal diaries  and  sang  fierce  songs. 

FREE  LUNCHES 

N<  i  such  thing.  Al  G< ire  believed  m 
them,  which  is  why  he  losr  the  election. 

FREELX  )M  i )[  SPI  ECH 

Volatile  substance  similar  to 
mace.  Far  too  much  of  it  in  the 
hands  ot  the  wrong  people. 

n  1 1  ire 

It  isn't  re. 1 1 ;  no  need  to  think 
about  it. 

GENERALS 

Excellent  golfing  companions. 
They  understand  artillery. 

( iOLF  Tt  MJRNAMENTS 

Testimonies  to  the  triumph  ot  the 


free  market.  Compare  and  contra;  i 
Robert  Mugabe  with  Tiger  Woods. 

(  !(  )VERNMENT  RE(  iULATK  IN  \ 
(OF  BUSINESS) 

Catastrophic.  Destroys  initiative  r 
"The  vines  of  government  regulatioi ,, 
blight  the  orchards  of  industry." 

j  clat« 1 


( iOVERNMENT  REt  iULATK  >N 

(of  culture) 

"Unless  we  want  our  children  u 
rum  into  animals,  the  media  must  b 
restrained." 

CREED 

Tasteless  w<  >rd.  Substitute  "husbandr 
or  "prudence."  (See  PLUT(  K  IRA  I  ) 

HISTORY 

It  ended  happily  in  1989. 

H(  >MELESS  (THE) 

Always  with  us.  With  practice 
one  can  learn  to  ignore  them. 

INFLATION 

More  terrible  in  Us  effects  thai' 
war  <  >r  famine. 

INTELLECTUALS 

Enemies  of  free  enterprise.  No  in 
tellectual  knows  what  it  means  to  mee 
a  payroll  or  read  a  balance  sheet. 

IRAQ 

What  Carthage  was  to  the  ancient 
Romans.  "It  must  be  destroyed.' 
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|(  U  RN. A  LISTS 

None  ot  them  live  with  the  come 
cjuences  of  their  actions. 

LAB(  )R  UNIONS 

All  corrupt.  The  bosses  exploit 
the  membership  tor  private  gain. 

The 

LEATHER  IACKETS 

Symbols  of  democracy.  Preferably  up 
worn  with  military  insignia. 


LIBERALS 

Rare  species  of  political  malcon 
tent.  In  Manhattan  and  Reverb 
Hills  a  few  eccentric  rich  people 
keep  them  as  pets. 

LITERATURE 

Regional  dialect  spoken  in  univer- 
sity English  departments. 
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RXISM 

;ailed  religii  >n. 
NEY 

Fhe  light  of  the  world  and  the 
ndate  of  heaven.  Impossible  to 
enough  in  its  finer.  Ir  prolongs 
,  wins  elections,  relieves  suffering, 
:lare*  war,  hires  assassins,  goes 
th  for  the  winter. 

NORIT1ES 

They  don't  have  America's  best 

terests  at  heart.  Once  coddled  by 

•era  Is. 
e 


lr  JLTICULTURALISM 
A  form  i  >t  ancestor  worship.  No 
nger  fashii  >nable. 

K  LEAR  NX  NRHEADS 
Can  be  delivered  m  pickup  trucks 
\d  small  mot< irbi >ats. 

IL 

I  Liieblood  of  freedom.  (See  <  \l  - 
'"•N  LIU  )X1I  >E) 

luTRAGE  (MORAL) 

Noble  passion.  Obligatory  when 
Mentioning  Saddam  Hussein  or  the 
American  public  sc  In  w  >1. 

AX  AMERICANA 

Military  march  played  .it  White 
louse  banquets. 

[ENTAGON  (THE) 
Temple  i  »f  wisdi  im. 

LUTCX  RAT 

Tasteless  word.  Substitute  "phil- 
nthropist"  or  "champion  of  the 
eople."  (See  GREED) 

OOR  (THE) 

They  lack  discipline.  Pointless  to 
;ive  them  mone\,  because  they  don't 
inderstand  Akin  Greenspan.  Best 
eft  to  the  care  of  good  Samaritans. 

RECESSION 

Healthy  and  invigorating  program 
>f  fiscal  austerity.  Teaches  ,i  sober  re- 
spect for  the  value  of  money. 


UJLIN<  i  I 1ASS 

Doesn't  exist.  A  conspiracy  theory 
trumped  up  by  alienated  New  York 
intellectuals. 


Rl  SSI A 

Ow  ned  and  operated  h\  gangsters. 
A  men. ice  i  inly  to  itself. 

SAINT  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI 
An  Italian  furrier. 

SELFISHNESS 

A  virtue  when  encountered 
among  the  affluent;  .mother  proof  of 
had  character  when  met  with  in 
plumbers  and  building  contractors. 

SEXY 

An  insult  when  said  of  a  worn. in. 
Properly  used  to  describe  automo- 
biles i  ir  restaurants. 

TAIWAN 

Bulwark  of  freedom  in  the  western 
Pacific.  Must  be  defended  at  all 
costs.  Probable  point  of  origin  of 
World  W  ar  111. 

TAXES 

Calamities  of  nature.  Comparable 
to  forest  rues  or  bubonic  plague. 

TECHNOI  I  H  .Y 

Give  computers  to  your  children 
and  you  guarantee  them  an  income 
of  $300,000  a  year  before  they  reach 
the  age  i  if  thirty. 

TERRi  )RISTS 

All  come  from  wealthy  families. 

TITAN U  (THE) 

Famous  ship.  Ignorant  people' 
compare  it  to  the'  global  economy. 

I  iNEMPLt  >YMENT 

Blessing  in  disguise.  Qui  >te  V<  iltaire: 
"The  comfort  of  the  rich  rests  upon 
an  abundant  supply  of  the  poor." 

WASHINGTON 

Restored  to  a  state  of  grace.  When 
Bill  Clinton  was  President  the  cit\  at- 
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[Essay] 

WHAT 

SWEETNESS  WAS 

From  Tlie  Botany  of  Pesirc:  A  Plant's-Eye 
View  of  the  World,  by  Michael  Pollan,  to  be 
published  this  month  by  Random  House.  Pollan' s 
article  "<  )pium  Wade  Easy"  appeared  in  the  April 
IW7  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

in  the  summer  of  1806,  John  (  lhapman,  al- 
ready well  known  to  people  in  Ohm  by  his 
nickname,  Johnny  AppleseeJ,  was  spotted  float- 
ing down  the  Ohio  in  a  canoe  heaped  with  ap- 
ple seeds.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Marietta,  w  here 
the  Muskingum  River  pokes  a  big  hole  into  the 
Ohio's  northern  hank  pointing  straight  into  the 
heart  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  Chapman's 
plan  was  to  plant  a  tree  nursery  along  one  of 
that  river's  as-yet-unsettled  tributaries,  which 
drain  the  fertile,  thickly  forested  hills  of  central 
Ohio  as  far  north  as  Mansfield.  In  all  likelihood, 
Chapman  was  coming  from  Allegheny  County 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  to  which  he  returned 
each  year  to  collect  apple  seeds,  separating 
them  out  from  the  fragrant  mounds  of  pomace 
that  rose  by  the  hack  door  of  every  cider  mill.  A 
single  bushel  of  apple  seeds  would  have  been 
enough  to  plant  more  than  500,000  trees. 
There's  no  way  of  telling  how  main  bushels  of 
seed  Chapman  had  with  him  that  day,  but  it's 
safe  to  say  his  canoe  was  bearing  several  whole 
orchards  into  the  wilderness. 


If  a  man  had  the  temperament  for  it  and 
didn't  care  about  starting  a  family  or  putting 
down  roots,  selling  apple  trees  along  the  shift- 
ing edge  of  the  frontier  was  not  a  bad  little 
business.  Apples  were  precious  on  the  frontier, 
and  Chapman,  who  made  a  habit  of  getting 
out  |usi  ahead  of  the  sc-itlcrs  moving  west, 
could  be  sure  of  a  strong  demand  tor  his 
seedlings,  even  if  most  » > t  them  would  yield 
nothing  but  "spitters."  Because  apples  don't 
"come  true"  from  seed,  every  apple  grown  from 
a  seed  yields  a  completely  new  variety,  likcb 
to  be  neither  beautiful  nor  tasty.  For  apples  to 
eat,  you  must  plant  trees  grafted  from  known 
varieties,  which  are  expensive.  Seedling  apples 
are  good  tor  making  cider,  t hough. 

|ohn  Chapman  was  selling,  cheaply,  some- 
thing everybody  wanted — something,  in  fact, 
everybody  in  Ohio  needed  by  law.  A  land 
grant  in  the  Northwest  Territory  specifically 
required  a  settler  to  "set  out  at  least  fifty  apple 
or  pear  trees"  .is  a  condition  of  his  deed.  The 
purpose  of  the  rule  was  to  dampen  real-estate 
speculation  by  encouraging  homesteaders  to 
put  down  roots.  Since  a  standard  apple  tree 
norm, ilK  took  ten  years  to  fruit,  an  orchard 
was  a  mark  of  lasting  settlement 

That's  one  reason  planting  an  orchard  be- 
came one  of  the  earliest  ceremonies  of  settle- 
ment on  the  American  frontier,  the  other  was 
the  apples  themselves.  It  takes  i  leap  of  the 
historical  imagination  to  appreciate  just  how 
much  the  apple  meant  to  people  living  200 
years  ago.  By  comparison,  the  apple  in  our  eye 
is  a  fairly  inconsequential  thing— a  popular 
fruit  (second  only  to  the  banana)  but  nothing 
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we  can't  imagine  living  without.  It  is  much 
harder  for  us  to  imagine  living  without  the  ex- 
perience oi  sweetness,  however,  and  sweetness, 
in  the  widest,  oldest  sense,  is  what  the  apple  of- 
fered an  American  in  (  chapman's  nine,  the  de- 
sire ii  helped  in  gral  ify. 

Sugar  was  .1  rarity  in  eighteenth-century 
America.  Even  after  cane  plantations  were  es- 
tablished in  the  ( Caribbean,  it  remained  a  luxu- 
ry good  beyond  the  reach  i  it  must  Americans. 
(Later  on,  cane  sugar  became  so  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  slave  trade  that  many  Americans 
avoided  buying  it  on  principle.)  Before  the 
English  arrived  and  for  some  nine  after,  there 
were  no  honeybees  in  Ninth  America  and 
therefore  no  honey;  for  .1  sweetener,  Indians  in 
the  north  had  relied  on  maple  sugar  instead.  It 

u.  isn't  until  lute  in  the  nineteenth  e  e-Ilt  ui'\  lh.lt 

sugar  became  plentiful  and  cheap  enough  to 
enter  and  alter  the  lives  of  very  many  Ameri- 
cans (and  iiuisi  of  them  lived  on  the  Eastern 
Seaboard);  before  then  the  sensation  of  sweet- 
ness for  most  people  came  chiefly  from  the 
flesh  ol  fruit.  And  in  America  that 

S usually  me. mi  the  .ipple. 
weetness  is  ,1  desire  that  stmts  on  the 
tongue  with  the  sense  of  taste,  but  it  doesn't 
end  there.  Or  .it  le.ist  it  didn't  end  there,  back 
when  the  experience  of  sweetness  was  so  spe- 
cial that  the  word  served  as  .1  metaphor  for  .1 
certain  kind  of  perfection.  When  writers  like 
lonathan  Swift  and  Matthew  Arnold  used  the 
expression  "sweetness  and  light"  to  name 
their  highest  ideal  (Swift  called  them  "the 
two  noblest  .it  things";  Arnold,  the  ultimate 
.11111  of  civilization),  they  were  drawing  on  .1 
sense  of  the  wotd  "sweetness"  going  hack  lo 
classical  times,  .1  sense  that  h.is  largely  been 
lost  to  us.  The  best  kind  was  said  to  be  sweet; 
so  was  the  most  pleasing  sound,  the  most  per- 
suasive nilk,  the  loveliest  views,  the  most  re- 
fined people,  and  the  choicest  pari  of  any 
whole,  ,is  when  Shakespeare  l.iIK  spring  the 

"sweet  o'  the  year."  Lent  hv  the  tongue  to  .ill 
the  other  sense  organs,  "sweet,"  in  the  some- 
what archak  definition  of  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary,  is  1h.1t  which  "affords  enjoyment 
or  gratifies  desire."  The  word  "sweetness"  de- 
noted .1  reality  commensurate  with  human  de- 
sire: 11  st( H id  Ii >r  liilhllmenr. 

Suite  then  sweetness  has  lost  much  of  its 
power  and  become  slightly,  well,  saccharine. 
Who  now  would  think  of  sweetness  as  ,1  "no- 
ble" quality.'  Al  some  point  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  .1  hint  ol  insincerity  began  to 
trail  the  word  through  literature,  and  111  our 
lime  n's  usually  shadowed  by  either  irony  or 
sentimentality.  Overuse  probably  helped  to 
cheapen  the  word's  power  on  the  tongue,  but  I 


think  the  advent  of  cheap  sugar  in  Europe,  and 
perhaps  especially  cane  sugar  produced  by 
slav  es,  is  what  did  most  to  discount  sweetness, 
both  as  an  experience  and  as  a  metaphor.  (The 
final  insult  came  with  the  invention  of  synthet- 
ic sweeteners.)  Both  the  experience  and  the 
metaphor  seem  to  me  worth  recovering,  it  tor 
no  other  reason  than  to  appreciate 
the  apple's  former  power. 
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nthropologists  have  found  that  cultures 
vary  enormously  in  their  liking  for  hitter, 
sour,  and  salty  flavors,  bur  a  taste  for  sweet- 
ness appears  to  be  universal.  Tins  goes  for 
many  animals  too,  which  shouldn't  be  surpris- 
ing, since  sugar  is  the  form  in  which  nature 
stores  food  energy.  As  with  most  mammals, 
our  first  taste  of  sweetness  comes  with  our 
mother's  milk.  It  could  be  that  we  acquire  a 
taste  for  it  al  the  breast,  or  we  may  be  born 
with  an  instinct  for  sweet  things  that  makes 
us  desire  m< ither's  milk. 

hither  way,  sweetness  has  proved  to  be  a 
strong  force  111  evolution.  By  encasing  their 
seeds  in  sugary  and  nutritious  flesh,  fruiting 
plants  such  as  the  apple  bit  on  an  ingenious 
way  of  exploiting  the  mammalian  sweet  tooth: 
in  exchange  for  fructose,  the  animals  provide 
the  seeds  with  transportation,  allowing  the 
plant  to  expand  its  range.  As  parties  to  this 
grand  c  1  levolut loiiary  bargain,  animals  with  the 
strongest  predilection  tor  sweetness  and  plants 
offering  the  biggest,  sweetest  fruits  prospered 
together  and  multiplied,  evolving  into  the 
species  we  see,  and  are,  today. 

As  a  precaution,  the  plants  took  certain 
steps  to  protect  their  seeds  from  the  avidity  of 
their  partners:  they  held  oft  on  developing 
sweetness  and  color  until  the  seeds  had  ma- 
tured completely  (before  then  fruits  tend  to  be 
inconspicuously  green  and  unpalatable),  and  in 
si  une  tascs  (like  the  apple's),  the  plants  devel- 
oped pi  iisi  his  m  their  seeds  to  ensure  that  only 
the  sweet  flesh  is  consumed.  Those  lustrous 
deep  brown  seeds  m  the  center  of  an  apple 
contain  a  small  quantity  of  cyanide;  they're 
also  almost  indescribably  bitter. 

1  lesire,  then,  is  built  into  the  very  nature  and 
purpose  of  fruit,  and  so,  quite  often,  is  a  kind  of 
taboo.  The  v  egetable  kingdom's  lack  of  glamour 
by  comparison  (who  ever  heard  of  a  forbidden 
vegetable.')  can  be  laid  lo  the  tact  that  a  veg- 
etable's reproductive  strategy  doesn't 
^"1^      ""n  "n  Uirnm-  animals  mi. 


he  blandishments  of  sugar  are  what  got 
the  apple  out  of  the  forests  of  Kazakhstan, 
where  it  seems  to  have  originated,  and  where 
vou  can  still  find  wild  apple  trees  growing  to  a 
height  of  sixty  feet  and  throwing  oft  each  tall  a 


lit  Into  Egypt,  by  ferry  Rmvlett  A  retrospective  of  his  work  u ill  be  on  display  next  vein  at  the  Morns  Museum  oj  Art  in  Augusta,  ( icorgia 


cornucopia  oi  fruits  ranging  in  si:e  from  mar- 
hies  tn  softhalls,  in  color  from  yellow  and  green 
tii  red  and  purple.  The  silk  route  passes  through 
these  forests,  and  travelers  on  it  would  have 
picked  the  higgesl  and  tastiest  of  these  fruits  to 
take  on  their  journey  west,  toward  Europe. 
From  there  the  apple  traveled  with  the  Pun 
tans  to  the  shores  of  North  America,  and  even- 
tually found  its  way  into  |ohn  Chapman's  hoat. 
Bui  the  longstanding  appeal  of  apples  to  hu- 
mans (and  perhaps  especially  to  American  hu- 
mans) prohahly  owes  to  their  figurative  as  well 
as  literal  sweetness.  The  earliest  settlers  light- 
ing out  from  places  like  Marietta  wanted  apple 
trees  nearby  because  they  were  one  of  the  com- 
forts oi  home.  Since  the  time  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Puritans,  apples  have  symboli:ed,  and 
contributed  to,  a  serried  and  productive  land- 
scape. In  the  eyes  of  a  European,  fruit  trees 
were  part  and  parcel  of  a  sweet  landscape, 
along  with  clean  water,  tillable  land,  and  black 
soil.  To  call  land  "sw  eet"  w  as  a  w  a\  <  >t  saying  it 
answered  < >ur  desires. 


The  tact  that  the  apple  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  the  fateful  tree  in  the  Garden  ol 
Eden  might  also  have  commended  it  to  a  reli- 
gious people  win'  believed  America  promised  a 
second  Eden.  In  fact,  the  bible  never  names 
"the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  garden,"  and  that  part  ol  the  world  is  too 
hot  for  apples,  but  at  least  since  the  Middle 
Ages  northern  Europeans  have  assumed  thai 
the  forbidden  fruit  was  an  apple.  (Some  schol- 
ars think  it  was  .1  pomegranate.)  Pike  a  botani- 
cal Zelig,  the  apple  has  wormed  Us  wa\  into 
our  image  ol  Eden  through  the  hrushwork  ol 
1  Hirer  and  (  Iranach  and  countless  others.  .Alter 
their  pictures,  re-creating  a  promised  land  any- 
where in  the  New  World  without  an  apple  tree 
would  have  been  unthinkable. 

Especially  to  a  Protestant.  There  was  an 
old  tradition  m  northern  Europe  linking  the 
grape,  which  flourished  all  through  Latin 
Christendom,  with  the  corruptions  ol  the 
Catholic  Church,  while  L.isiin<_:  the  apple  as 
the  wholesome  tiuit  oi  Protestantism.  Wine 
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figured  in  the  Eucharist;  also,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment warned  against  the  temptations  of  the 
grape.  Bur  the  Bible  didn't  have  a  bad  word 
to  say  about  the  apple  or  even  the  strong 
drink  that  could  be  made  from  it.  Even  the 
most  God-fearing  ruin. in  could  persuade 
himself  that  cider  had  been  given  a  theologi- 
cal tree  pass. 

"The  desire  of  the  Puritan,  distant  from  help 
and  struggling  for  bare  existence,  to  add  the 
Pippin  to  bis  slender  list  of  comforts,  and  the 
sour  'syder'  to  cheer  bis  heart  and  liver,  must 
be  considered  a  fortunate  circumstance,"  a 
speaker  told  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  in  1885.  "Perhaps  he  in- 
clined to  cider  .  .  .  because  it  was  nowhere  spo- 
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ken  against  in  the  scriptures."  Whether  this 
was  really  the  reason  or  a  rationale  concocted 
after  the  fact,  Americans  were  indeed  strongly 
inclined  to  cider,  an  inclination  that  accounts 
for  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  apple  was 
held  in  the  colonies  and  on  the  frontier.  The 
fact  is,  theie  was  hardly  anything 

A else  to  drink, 
lcohol  is,  of  course,  the  other  great 
beneficence  of  sugar:  it  is  made  by  encouraging 
certain  yeasts  to  dine  on  the  sugars  manufac- 
tured in  plants.  (Fermentation  converts  the 
glucose  in  plants  into  ethyl  alcohol  and  carbon 
dioxide.)  The  sweetest  fruit  makes  the 
strongest  drink,  and  in  the  north,  where  "rapes 
didn't  do  well,  that  was  usually  the  apple.  Up 
until  Prohibition,  an  apple  grown  in  America 
was  far  less  likely  to  be  eaten  than  to  wind  up 
in  a  barrel  of  cider.  "Hard  cider"  is  a 
twentieth-century  term,  redundant  before 
then  since  virtually  all  cider  was  hard  until 
modern  refrigeration  allowed  people  to  keep 
sw  eet  cider  sweet. 

Corn  lkiuor,  or  "white  lightning,"  preceded 
eider  on  the  frontier  by  a  tew  years,  hut  after 
the  apple  trees  began  to  bear  fruit,  cider — be- 
ing safer,  tastier,  and  much  easier  to  make — 
became  the  alcoholic  drink  of  choice.  Just 
about  the  only  reason  to  plant  an  orchard  of 
tlie  sort  ot  seedling  apples  John  Chapman  had 
tor  sale  would  have  been  its  intoxicating  har- 
vest ot  Llrink,  av  ailable  to  anyone  with  a  press 
and  a  barrel.  Allowed  to  ferment  tor  a  tew 
weeks,  pressed  apple  juice  yields  a  mildly  alco- 
holic beverage  w  ith  about  halt  the  strength  of 
w  ine.  For  something  stronger,  the  cider  can 
then  be  distilled  into  brandy  or  simply  frozen; 
the  intensely  alcoholic  liquid  that  refuses  to 
ill-  is  e .i HolI  applejack.  Hard  cider  frozen  to 
thirty  degrees  below  zero  yields  an  applejack 
i  >|  66  pr<  h  >t. 

Virtually  every  homestead  in  America  had 
an  orchard  from  which  thousands  of  gallons 
ot  cider  were  made  every  year.  In  rural  areas 
cieler  took  the  place  not  only  ot  wane  and 
beer  but  of  coffee  and  tea,  juice,  and  even 
water.  Indeed,  in  many  places  cider  was  con- 
sumed more  freely  than  water,  even  by  chil- 
dren, since  it  was  arguably  the  healthier,  be- 
cause more  sanitary,  beverage.  Cider  became 
so  indispensable  to  rural  lite  that  even  those 
who  railed  against  the  evils  ot  alcohol  made 
an  exception  tor  cider,  and  the  early  prohibi- 
tionists succeeded  mainly  in  switching 
drinkers  over  from  grain  to  apple  spirits. 
Eventually  they  would  attack  cider  directly 
and  launch  a  campaign  to  chop  down  apple 
trees,  but  up  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  cider  continued  to  enjoy  the  theolog- 
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ical  exemption  the  Puritans  had  contrived 
for  it. 

Ir  wasn't  until  the  twentieth  century  that  the 
apple  acquired  its  reputation  tor  wholesome- 
ness — "an  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away" 
was  a  marketing  slogan  dreamed  up  by  growers 
concerned  that  temperance  would  cut  into  sales. 
In  1900  the  horticulturist  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey 
noted  that  "the  eating  of  the  apple  (rather  than 
the  dunking  of  it)  has  come  to  he  paramount," 
but  tor  the  two  centuries  before  that,  whenev- 
er an  American  extolled  the  virtues  of  the  ap- 
ple, whether  it  was  John  Wmthrop  or  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  or  John  Chap- 
man, their  contemporaries  would  probably  have 
smiled  knowingly,  hearing  in  their  words  a  dis- 
tinct Dionysian  echo  that  we  are  apt  to  miss. 
When  Emerson,  tor  instance,  wrote  that  "man 
would  be  more  solitary,  less  friended,  less  sup- 
ported, if  the  land  yielded  only  the  useful  maize 
and  potato,  [and]  withheld  this  ornamental  and 
social  fruit,"  his  readers  understood  it  was  the 
support  and  sociability  of  alcohol  he  had  in 
mind.  Tart  of  the  reason  John  Chapman  was 
welcome  in  every  cabin  in  Ohio  was  because 
he  was  bringing  the  gift  of  drink.  Since  Prohi- 
bition we've  been  taught  to  think  of  Johnny 
Appleseed  as  a  Walt  Disney  character,  harmless 
and  saccharine,  when  in  tact  the  man  was  an 
American  Dionysus. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  around  the  same 
time  the  temperance  movement  was  driving 
cider  underground  and  cutting  down  the 
American  cider  orchard,  refrigeration  made 
possible  a  national  market  tor  apples.  Growers 
got  together  and  decided  it  would  be  wise  to 
simplify  that  market  by  planting  and  promot- 
ing only  a  small  handful  of  brand-name  eating 
varieties.  The  market  had  no  use  tor  the  im- 
mense variety  of  qualities  the  nineteenth- 
century  apple  had  embodied.  Now  just  two  of 
these  qualities  counted:  beauty  and  sweetness. 
Beauty  in  an  apple  meant  a  uniform  redness,  by 
and  large;  russet ing  now  doomed  even  the 
tastiest  apple. 

As  for  sweetness,  the  complicated 
metaphorical  resonance  of  that  word  had  by 
now  been  flattened  out,  mainly  by  the  easy 
availability  of  cheap  sugar.  What  had  been  a 
complex  desire  had  become  a  mere  craving — 
a  sweet  tooth.  Sweetness  in  an  apple  now 
meant  sugariness,  plain  and  simple.  And  in  a 
culture  of  easy  sweetness,  apples  now  had  to 
compete  with  every  other  kind  of  sugary 
snack  food  in  the  supermarket;  even  the 
touch  ot  acid  that  gives  the  apple's  sweetness 
some  dimension  tell  out  of  favor.  And  so  the 
Red  and  Golden  Delicious,  w  hich  are  related 
only  by  the  marketing  genius  of  the  Stark 
brothers  (the  nurserymen  who  named  and 


trademarked  them  both)  and  then  exception- 
al sweetness,  came  to  dominate  the  vast, 
grafted  monoculture  that  the  American  or- 
chard has  become.  Even  today  apple  breeders, 
locked  in  a  kind  ot  sweetness  arms  race  v  illi 
junk  food,  lean  heavily  on  the  genes  ot  these 
two  apples,  which  can  be  found  in  most  ol 
the  popular  apples  developed  in  the  last  few 
years,  including  the  Fuji  and  the  Gala.  Thou- 
sands ot  apple  traits,  and  the  genes  that  code 
those  traits,  have  become  obsolete  as  (he 
great  flowering  ot  apple  diversity  that  |ohn 
Chapman's  profligate  planting  of  seeds  helped 
sponsor  has  been  winnowed  down  to  the 
small  handful  of  varieties  that  can  pass 
through  the  needle's  eye  of  our  narrow  con- 
ceptions ot  beauty  and  sweetness. 


[Conundrum) 
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From  "They  ain't  alright  lust  because  they're 
white,"  an  anonymous  essay  on  the  website  oj 
Blood  &  Honour /Combat  IS,  a  group  oj  British 
neO'Nazi  skinheads 

I've  been  involved  in  the  so-called  right 
wing  tor  a  number  ot  years  now,  but  when  1 
step  back  and  look  at  our  so-called  move- 
ment, especially  more  recently,  1  can't  help 
wondering,  "Why  am  1  surrounded  by  so 
many  misfits'" 

The  people  who  flocked  to  the  National 
Socialist  cause  during  the  Third  Reich  were 
young  idealists  fighting  for  what  they  believed 
in:  their  race  and  their  nation.  Self-sacrifice 
was  commonplace,  and  heroism  was  an  every- 
day occurrence,  both  before  the  victory  in 
19}},  when  the  Brownshirts  fought  the  Reds, 
losing  over  25,000  men  in  the  streets  alone, 
and  afterward  on  the  battlefields  of  World 
War  11,  when  legions  of  men  from  ev  ery  Euro- 
pean nation  were  decimated  tune  and  time 
again  in  the  Crusade  tor  Europe.  You  just  can- 
not compare  these  men  with  the  dregs  that 
call  themselves  right-wingers  today.  National 
Socialists  then  were  the  elite  of  our  race,  the 
cream  ot  European  youth.  Most  ot  the  so- 
called  right-wingers  around  today  wouldn't 
have  been  fit  to  dig  the  latrine  pits  for  the 
Watfen  SS,  yet  they  claim  to  represent  the 
White  race  and  declare  themselves  to  be  the 
so-called  vanguard. 
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Why  is  there  Mich  a  difference?  I  hear  you 
;isk.  The  problem  now  is  rh.n  since  the  war, 
pro-White  groups  have  heen  desperate  for  the 
numbers  and  will  accepi  absolutely  anyone 
lust  because  they're  White  and  call  them- 
selves racists.  It  doesn'l  matter  what  sort  of 
lowlife  they  are  as  long  as  they  are  "our  way.'' 
Quite  simply,  the  Nationalisl  organizations 
that  exist  at  the  moment  will  accept  anyone. 
I  he  only  condition  ol  membership  they  seem 
to  have  is  the  ability  to  pay  an  annual 
subscript  it  m. 

Obviously  not  everyone  in  the  so-called 
right  wing  falls  short  of  the  high  standards  of 
the  past:  there  are  people  out  there  who  be- 
lieve m  our  cause-  and  are  willing  to  stand  up 
and  flight  tor  it.  But  let's  take  a  look  at  some  of 
the  "problem  cases"  who  are  attracted  to 
movements  like-  ours,  so  you  wall  he  able  to 
recognize  them  and  then  deal  with  them  ef- 
tec  t  lvely. 

1)  The  cowards:  unfortunately  these  make 
up  the  hulk  ot  the  "right  wing."  Blokes  who  are 
nothing  by  themselves  join  up  to  he  part  ot  a 
Spans',,  give  it  the  right  large  one  when  they  are 


at  a  Nationalist  event,  sticking  the  hoot  in 
when  tin-  numbers  are  on  our  side,  hut  in  reali- 
ty are  the  suit  ot  blokes  who  would  watch  a 
couple  ot  spades  push  m  front  ot  them  in  a 
queue  and  do  nothing  about  it,  just  look  away. 
You  all  know  the  sort;  without  the  beer  for 
"Dutch  courage"  they're  nothing. 

2)  The  inadequates  and  losers:  again  the 
"right"  is  lull  of  these  types.  They  join  because 
no  one  else  will  have  them.  They  don't  fit  into 
any  mainstream  groups,  and  so  they  turn  to  the 
groups  that  accept  anyone — the  "right  wing" — 
where  they  have  instant  friends  and  drinking 
buddies. 

3)  Faggots:  because  ol  the  nature  ot  the 
movement,  which  is  made  up  of  a  lot  of 
young  blokes,  queers  tend  to  be  attracted  to  it 
for  deviant  reasons.  Some  of  these  perverts 
will  claim  to  be  racist,  but  don't  he  fooled  by 
this:  they  are  nothing  more  than  subhuman 
degenerates.  Most  of  the  faggots  who  worm 
then  way  into  Nationalist  organizations  often 
find  themselves  being  very  quickly  hooted 
out — quite  literally. 

4)  Passing  trade:  these  are  people  who  sud- 
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denly  appear  in  the  movemenl  out  of  nowhere, 
have  a  short  hurst  of  activism,  and  then  disap- 
pear  as  quickly  as  they  arrived.  These  people 
may  just  he  looking  tor  a  new  experience — 
something  different  from  the  mundanity  of 
their  everyday  lives  -  or  they  may  be  among  us 
for  more  sinister  purposes.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son, they  are  .1  complete  waste  of  space  and 
sh( iuld  never  he  t rusted. 

5)  The  sickos  and  weirdos:  these  are  the  sort 
of  freaks  who  helieve  in  the  Hitler=Evil  equa- 
tion that  is  spread  hy  the  media.  These  types 
are  usually  involved  in  Satanism,  cults,  pe- 
dophilia, you  name  it.  Luckily,  these  people  are 
very  few  in  numher  hut  always  prove  to  he  the 
most  embarrassing  when  they  are  exposed  in 
the  press,  and  we  are  all  then  tarred  with  the 
same  brush. 

These  people  do  not  belong  among  us;  it 
they  hadn't  infiltrated  the  "right  wing"  they 
would  probably  he  in  some  sort  of  cult.  Our  en- 
emies love  deviants  such  as  these  (often  he- 
cause  they  share  the  same  interests)  and  will 
often  encourage  them  to  join  us. 

6)  Drunks:  mentally,  these  people  are  among 
the  weakest  specimens  of  humanity.  They  are 
in  their  element  in  the  "right  wing,"  because 
most  of  it  is  just  a  big  drinking  club. 

So  there  it  is:  you  may  not  want  to  hear  it, 
hut  it's  true.  The  "right  wing"  accepts  anyone 
and  everyone  it  has  NO  standards.  We  set 
ourselves  up  as  though  we  were  better  than 
everyone  else  and  talk  about  the  general  pop- 
ulation as  though  they  were  all  scum.  Well, 
the  truth  is  that,  percentage-wise,  we  proba- 
bly have  far  mote  scumbags  in  our  midst  than 
exist  111  the  so-called  non-racist  general  popu- 
lation. 

The  "right  w  ing"  has  a  choice  to  make:  ei- 
ther it  cleans  up  its  act  and  introduces  some 
standards  to  ensure  the  quality  of  its  recruits, 
or  it  curies  on  being  a  freak  show  for  the  liber- 
als to  laugh  at  on  the  TV,  Personally,  I  don't 
want  ir  to  he  the  latter  and  I  doubt  it  you  do. 
It's  up  to  all  you  decent  activists  out  there  to 
make  a  stand  and  help  clean  up  the  move- 
ment. It  that  means  a  significant  drop  in  num- 
bers then  so  he  it.  It  is  far  better  to  have  a 
small  but  hard  core  of  decent,  clean-living, 
committed  activ  ists  than  a  sprawling  member- 
ship 1  if  inadequates. 

We  at  Blood  ex  Honour/Combat  IS  firmly 
believe  that  the  way  to  victory  is  through  the 
quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  our  active 
supporters.  We  have  no  room  in  our  ranks  for 
people  from  anv  of  the  above  categories.  We 

will  accept  only  those  people  whose  lifestyles, 
commitment,  idealism,  and  unrelenting  ac- 
tivism make  them  worthy  of  being  called  Na- 
tu »nal  Si (cialists. 


[Case  Study] 

JUNG  M.C. 

From  "Rap  Therapy:  A  (  ulturally  Sensitive  A/> 
proach  to  Psychotherapy  with  Young  African 
American  Men,"  by  Dun  Elligari,  whi  h  appeared 
in  the  Winter  2000  issue  nj  the  Journal  of  African 
American  Men.  Elligan  is  a  clinical  psychologist 
lit  the  Boston  (  Vine)  for  Multicultural  Training  in 
Psychology . 
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if  the  most  significant  influences  on 
the  social  development  of  young  African 
American  men  is  rap  music.  Reports  indicate 
that  L>7  percent  of  black  youth  like  rap  music 
and  more  than  50  percent  buy  at  least  one  rap 
CD  a  month.  Rap  music's  appeal  to  young 
African  American  men  has  been  acknowledged 
and  integrated  into  a  wide  variety  of  agendas. 
Considering  the  ubiquitous  presence  of  rap, 
then,  psychotherapists  who  work  with  voting 
African  American  men  should  become  familiar 
with  constructive  ways  to  utilize  it  in  the  inter- 
est of  treatment. 

Rap  Therapy  is  sensitive  to  both  c  nil  111  a  I  and 
developmental  issues  of  young  African  Ameri- 
can men  and  is  easily  integrated  into  a  cogni- 
tive behavioral  model  of  treatment.  Rap  Ther- 
apy neither  endorses  nor  admonishes  rap 
music's  presence  and  influence,  lor  the  Rap 
Therapist,  rap  music  is  a  tool  that  can  he  uti- 
lized in  the  mental-health  treatment  of  young 
African  American  men. 

A  good  example  of  the  application  of  Rap 
Therapy  involves  a  young  .African  .American 
man,  AR,  whose  chief  difficulties  were  in  the 
areas  of  grief  work  and  ange  r  management.  AB 
lives  in  a  housing  protect  in  Boston  with  his 
mother  and  two  younger  brothers.  AB's  lather 
was  murdered  one  month  after  being  released 
from  a  six-year  prison  sentence  for  possession 
with  intent  to  distribute  illic  it  drugs.  (.  )ne  week 
after  his  death  AB  and  his  brother  returned  to 
school.  During  their  fust  week  back,  AB  got  in- 
to a  tight  with  another  classmate  and  was  sus- 
pended f<  u  three  days. 

AB  is  currently  seen  by  the  clinician  for 
Rap  Therapy  at  least  once  a  week.  During  the 
first  twi  1  v  i sits,  the  clinician  was  able  to  deter- 
mine that  AB's  favorite  rap  artist  was  the  No- 
torious Bd.G.,  and  his  favorite  CD,  Life  After 
Death.  AB  sak!  thai  he  remembered  the  lyrics 
to  most  of  the  songs  on  the  (  .'I  1  le  wi  mid  lis- 
ten to  the  CD  while  at  home  and  reported 
watching  videos  on  several  cable-telev  ision 
channels. 

The  clinician  had  AB  educate  him  about 
the  Notorious  B.l.G.  while  they  played  card 


READINGS 


games.  AB  was  unable  to  speak  about  tbe  loss 
of  Ins  father,  and  lus  response  to  any  ques- 
tions about  the  death  was  limited  to,  "I  don't 

care." 

AR  and  the  clinician  would  also  discuss  his 
difficulty  with  anger  management.  When  asked 
why  he  frequently  argued  with  his  teacher,  he 
responded,  "Because  I  hate  that  stupid  hitch." 
When  asked  why  he  didn't  get  along  with  some 
classmates,  he  responded,  "If  a  nigga  bothers 
me,  I  gotta  bubble  his  lip,"  or,  "1  don't  take  no 
shit  from  nobody;  I'm  a  No  Limit  Soldier."  (No 
Limit  is  the  recording  label  for  Master  P,  an- 
other rap  artist.) 

The  clinician  asked  AB  it  he  wrote  any  rap 
music  of  his  own.  AB  immediately  reached 
into  his  hook  bag  and  pulled  out  a  folder  with 
images  of  rap  graffiti  and  his  own  rap  lyrics.  He 
shared  the  contents  of  one  of  his  raps  entitled 
"Getto  Do": 

Your  got  damn  parents  are  a  trip 
The  streets  got  your  baby  because  you  are  full  of 
thai  bullshit 

You  tell  your  kids  that  dru^s  would  fuck  their 
health 

And  your  doing  it  your  got  damn  self 
Well  1  wouldn't  blame  it  all  on  you 
You  stupid  ass  teachers  can  suck  my  dick  too 
1  walk  an iund  and  say: 

Fuck  school,  tuck  curfew,  tuck  homework,  and 

iih  ii I lerfuck  the  c< ips 
!  never  walk  down  the  block  without  my  gun 

i i K ked 
Todays  spec  ial  is  getto  da 
Todays  special  is  get  to  do 

Following  AB's  reciting  of  "Getto  Do"  the 
clinician  praised  AB  for  being  such  a  creative 
writer.  The  praise  prompted  further  readings  of 
other  raps  with  similar  content,  which  were  al- 
so praised.  The  following  week  the  clinician 
asked  AB  if  he'd  ever  written  a  rap  about  his 
father's  death.  He  responded  by  saying,  "Man,  1 
can't  utile  nothing  like  that."  He  was  then 
asked  if  he  ever  wrote  a  rap  to  his  mother,  and 
he  replied,  "No."  The  clinician  then  chal- 
lenged AB  to  attempt  to  write  a  rap  about  one 
ol  his  parents.  He  agreed  to  try  hut  was  unable 
to  produce  anything.  The  clinician  then  made 
AB  an  olfer,  "ll  you  write  a  rap  to  one  of  your 
parents,  I'll  write  one  to  mine."  AB  agreed  to 
these  conditions. 

The  clinician  w  rote  the  following  excerpt: 

Mom, 

Oh,  she  is  tlu-  one, 

The  one  responsible  for  it  all. 

The  i  me  thai  started  it  all. 

The  i  >ne  win  >  gave  it  all. 

Mom, 

Oh,  she's  the  one, 
I  he  one  who  gave  me  love. 
The  one  who  gave  me  a  brother. 


The  one  who  taught  me  to  be  a  man. 
That's  my  mother.  I'm  her  fan. 
She  made  me  a  strong  Blackman. 

Until  the  clinician  modeled  an  alternative 
construct  for  rap  music,  the  client  was  unable 
to  write  anything.  Following  the  modeling  and 
ongoing  positive  reinforcement  by  the  clini- 
cian, AB  was  able  to  slowly  produce  the  follow- 
ing rap,  which  he  entitled  "Motherly  Love": 

Dear  mama  I  know  me,  CC,  and  DD 
Are  sending  you  a  lot  of  drama 
Remember  we  love  you 
So  please  don't  think 
The  way  we  act  means  we  don't  want  you 
Mother,  I  know  you  are  sad  about  our  father's  loss 
But  remember  he  could  have  made  it  a  little  bit 
better 

Father,  1  know  you  loved  him  and  you  also  cared 

And  now  you  have  to  shed  tears  for  him  I  know 
you  are  hurt. 

Mother  Mother  Say  Motherly  Love 

Mother  Mother  Say  Motherly  Love 

Mom  even  that  you  got  no  job  you  are  still  work- 
ing hard 

By  not  letting  us  slob 

You  are  splitting  food  in  half 

Some  for  me,  some  for  DD,  and  some  for  CC 

It  we  are  sick,  we  don't  ring  no  bell  saying  wait- 
ress waitress 

All  we  do  is  lay  on  the  mattress 

We  love  you,  we  just  don't  want  you  to  stress 

Remember  I  try  my  best  to  stay  out  ot  mess 

Mother  Mother  Say  Motherly  Love 

Mother  Mother  Say  Motherly  Love 

Love  Your  Son 

This  narrative  was  the  first  time  AB  was  able 
to  speak  about  the  death  of  his  fathet.  His 
mother  later  reported  it  was  also  the  first  time 
he  told  her  he  loved  her  without  being  prompt- 
ed by  her  own  comments  of  love.  The  rap  writ- 
ten to  AB's  mother  marked  a  significant  cogni- 
tive restructuring  from  his  previous  rap  songs. 

Subsequently,  the  client  was  able  to  begin 
speaking  with  both  his  mother  and  the  clini- 
cian about  the  loss  of  his  father.  Furthetmote, 
the  frequency  ot  his  outbursts  in  the  classroom 
decreased.  When  difficulties  with  anget  man- 
agement arose,  the  clinician  and  client  were 
able  to  diseuss  alternative  methods  ot  handling 
his  aggressive  impulses  that  were  consistent 
with  his  writings  in  the  rap: 

We  love  you,  we  just  don't  want  you  to  stress 
Rememher  I  try  my  best  to  stay  out  of  mess. 

Over  the  course  ot  one  month,  AB's  anger- 
management  skills  improved  substantially,  and 
the  focus  of  the  Rap  Thetapy  transitioned  into 
helping  him  improve  his  compliance  with  do- 
ing school  assignments  and  homework. 

Rap  Therapy  is  utilized  as  a  culturally  sensi- 
tive approach  to  psychological  treatment  of 
young  African  American  men.  Rap  Therapy 
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Boost  your  economics  I.Q.  in  minutes  a  day... 


j/ith  Professor  Timothy  Taylor's  ECONOMICS  course, 
20-lecture  series  offered  on  your  choice  of  audio-  or 
deocassettes  by  The  Teaching  Company 


~Y 7~T1i.it  causes  changes  in  the  stock 
y  X  /  market,  including  the  suruc  of  the 
V  V  mid-  and  late  1990s?  Do  markets 
use  pollution  and  povenv,  or  are  they  a 
urce  of  solutions  to  these-  problems?  What 
lplications  elo  economic  events  abroad 
urmoil  in  Asia,  a  common  European  cur- 
ncy)  have  for  the  U.S.  economy?  Does  the 
i inimum  wage  cause  unemployment?  Why 
i  economists  always  disagree  so  iihilIi 
nong  themselves? 

Questions  like  these  are  not  an  abstract 
:ademic  concern,  bar  from  it.  I  hey  .ire  the 
uff  of  daily  debate  from  Main  Street  to 
Call  Street,  and  they  have  enormous  practi- 
al  implications  for  vour  money,  your  life1 
nd,  indeeel,  for  all  of  us.  If  vou  work,  save, 
west,  and  pay  taxes,  .1  working  knowledge 
>f  the  fundamental  principles  of  economics 
something  you  simply  w////have. 

diven  rhe  undeniable  importance  of  eco- 
nomics, isn't  it  frustrating  how  reporters, 
jommentators,  and  other  "insider"  types 
usually  talk  about  it  in  a  jargon-filled  short- 
land  that  can  leave  even  the  most  intelligent 
ayperson  feeling  utterly  mystified? 

Now  ,  with  the  help  of  University  of 
Minnesota  professor  l  imotliv  I  aylor  and  his 
Peaching  Company  course  on  Economics, 
you  can  banish  that  feeling  forever.  Even  if 
you  have  no  formal  background  in  the  sub- 
ject, you'll  find  that  Professor  I  aylor  offers  a 
clear,  accessible,  and  memorable  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject.  After  spending  .1  lew 

:  weeks  viewing  or  listening  for  less  than  ,m 
hour  a  day,  you'll  be  able  to  analyze  and  dis- 

1  cuss  economic  matters  with  confidence. 

(You'll  find  yourself  bringing  key  scholarly 
insights  to  bear  on  topies  sueh  as  taxes,  inter- 
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est  rates,  investments,  trade,  budget  deficits, 
inflation,  monetary  policy,  and  more. 

Bringing  You  the  Best  in  Teaching 

When  we  first  thought  of  creating  this 
lecture  series,  we  knew  we  would  have  to 
find  a  truly  outstanding  lecturer.  Our 
demanding  search  criteria  were  based  on 
teaching  awards  ami  independent  student 
evaluations — the  most  reliable  and  ob|eetive 
indicators  of  teaching  ability  available.  I  hey 
leei  us  to  Professor  I  aylor. 

He  not  only  teaches  economics  .it 
Minnesota,  but  also  serves  as  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Journal  of Economic  Perspectii'cs,  a 
leading  review  of  new  ideas  111  the  field. 
When  he  taught  at  Stanford,  his  lectures 
achieved  sueh  renown  th.it  the  university 
students  association  honored  him  with  its 
Award  tor  Excellence  111  leaching.  In  addi- 
tion to  Economics,  his  contributions  to  I  he 
Great  Courses  include  Contemporary 
Economic  Issues,  Eegacies  of  Great 
Economists,  and  A  History  of  the  U.S. 
Economy  in  the  20th  Centurv. 

I  he  20  lectures  of  Economics,  each  o 
minutes  long,  cover  .1  wealth  of  topies  m 
both  miero-  aiul  macroeconomics,  with  an 
introductory  lecture  on  how  economists 
think,  and  .1  thought-provoking  closing  lec- 
ture on  the  ik eel  tor  .1  new  starting  point  in 
our  economic  thinking. 

I  o  maximize  vour  learning,  the  course 
comes  with  full  lecture  outlines,  lists  of  study 
questions,  and  .111  annotated  bibliography. 

for  greatest  ease  of  comprehension,  we 
recommend  the  video  version,  which  uses 
numerous  on-screen  graphics  and  illustra- 


tions  to  support  Professor  I  aylor's  explana- 
tions of  major  economic  concepts. 

I  Ins  is  truly  knowledge  you  can  use. 
rhese  tapes  make  learning  easy,  convenient, 
and  fun.  C  all  fhe  reaching  Company  and 
order  Economics  today. 


THE  COURSE  CURRICULUM 
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t'Lturc  I ;   I  low  F.cononiisis  I  lunk 
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I  )emand 
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1  )emand 

ecturc  1     I  he  I  abor  M.irkct  and  Wages 

ecture  5:   Interest  Rates  and  the  Demand  Side  of 

the  (  apital  Market 
ecture  (>    I  mancial  Investment  from  the  Supply 

Side 

ecturc  7     I  he  Environment  and  Negative 
Externalities 

ecture  8:    I  echn<  >l<  >gy,  Pi  isitive  Extei  nalities,  and 

Public  ( ioods 
ecture  l)    Poverty  and  Inequality 
ecture  1 0:  Regulation  to  Ensure  Erce  Markets 

'ART  II — Macroeconomics  and  Conclusion 

ecture  II   I'he  Macroeconomics  Perspective  on 

I  ong-  I  erm  ( Irowth 
ecture  I  J.  Highnng  Unemployment 
ecture  1  \  Wh\  Inflation  Matters 
txturc  I  t   A  Stist.ii nahlc  I  rade  Balance 
ecture  I  S    I  he  I  ederal  Budget,  the  I  >efkit,  and  Fiscal 

Polie) 

ecture  10   I  lie  Federal  Reserve  and  Monetary  Policy 

ecture  1 7:  I  he  Uncmplo\  merit- Inflation  I  rade-ofl 

ecture  18:  I  rade  Policy 

ecture  l(>:  Exchange-Rate  Polic\ 

ecture  J"  A  Global  Economic  Perspective 
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Read  what  these  customers 
have  to  say  about  Timothy 
Taylor  on  Economics: 

/  never  look  am-  ec  onomh  s  t  oiirses 
during  my  undergraduate  training, 
bill  now  1  /('<■/  as  if  a  uholr  new  world 
bus  opened  uj>  for  me  I'mfessor 
Taylor  lurried  the  Jim  mi  I  <i  ieui  e  inh  > 
a  iLizzlmg  science 

—Michael  Grabowski,  Ml),  Seattle,  \\  \ 

"In  ft  trmatire  and  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able!" 

—Sophia  Shockey,  Pikeville,  Ki 
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must  be  clinically  indicated  for  both  the  client 
and  therapist.  It  the  therapist  is  unable  to  effec- 
tively meet  the  expectations  of  Rap  Therapy,  it 
is  nor  clinically  indicated  tor  the  therapist  to 
attempt  its  application. 


|t  irievance] 

HUNTER  GOES 
TO  HOLLYWOOD 


The  following  letter  was  sent  in  January  by  Hunter 
S.  Thompson  to  Holly  Sorenson,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent oj  production  oj  the  Shooting  Gallery,  a  New 
York-based  film  company  that  optioned  the  rights 
for  Thompson's  novel  The  Rum  Diary. 


Dear  Holly, 

Okay,  you  lazy  bitch,  I'm  getting  tired  of  this 
fuckaround  that  you're  doing  with  The  Rum 
Diary. 

We  are  not  even  spinning  our  wheels  aggres- 
sively. It's  like  the  whole  Project  got  turned 
over  to  Zombies  who  live  in  cardboard  boxes 
under  the  Hollywood  Freeway  ...  I  seem  to  be 
the  only  person  who's  doing  anything  about 
getting  this  movie  Made.  1  have  rounded  up 
Depp,  Benecio  del  Torn,  Brad  Pitt,  Nick  Nolte 
ek  a  fine  screenwriter  from  England  named 
Michael  Thomas,  who  is  a  very  smart  boy  ek 
has  so  tar  been  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  ek  conspire 
w  ith  . . . 

So  there's  yr.  fucking  Script  ek  all  you  have 
to  do  now  is  act  like  a  Professional  &  Pay  him. 
What  the  hell  do  you  flunk  Making  a  Movie  is 
all  about?  Nobody  needs  to  hear  any  more  of 
that  Gibberish  about  yr.  New  Mercedes  ck  yr. 
Ski  Trips  and  how  Hopelessly  Broke  the 
Shooting  Gallery  is  ...  If  you're  that  tucking 
Poor  you  should  get  out  of  the  Movie  Business. 
It  is  no  place  tor  Amateurs  ex.  Dilettantes  who 
don't  want  to  do  anything  Hut  "take  lunch"  cm 
Waste  serious  people's  Time. 

Fuck  this.  We  have  a  good  writer,  we  have 
the  main  parts  cast  ck  we  have  a  very  mar- 
ketable movie  that  will  not  even  he  Hard  to 
make  .  . . 

And  all  you  are  is  a  goddamn  Bystander, 
making  stupid  suggestions  ek  jabbering  now  cm. 
then  like  some  half-bright  Kid  with  No  Money 
ex.  No  Energy  ek  no  focus  except  on  yr.  own  tits 
.  .  I'm  Sick  ot  hearing  about  Cuba  ex  Japs  ex  yr. 
Vo-yo  partners  who  want  to  change  the  srory 
because  the  violence  makes  them  feel  Queasy. 

Shit  on  them.  I'd  much  rather  deal  with  a 
Live  asshole  than  a  Dead  worm  with  No  Light 


in  his  Eyes  ...  If  you  people  don't  want  to  Do 
Anything  with  tins  movie,  just  cough  up  the 
Option  ek  I'll  talk  to  somebody  else.  The  only 
thing  You're  going  to  get  by  quitting  ek  curling 
up  in  a  Fetal  position  is  relentless  Grief  and 
Embarrassment.  And  the  one  thing  you  won't 
have  is  Fun. 

It  you  don't  Do  Something  QUICK  you're 
going  to  Destroy  a  very  good  Idea.  I'm  in  a 
mood  to  chop  yr.  tucking  hands  oft. 

R.S.V.P. 
HUNTER 

CC:   Depp,  Benecio,  M.  Thomas,  Nolte, 
Shapiro 


[Poem] 

THE  SHIPS 

The  following  previously  untranslated  poem  ap- 
pears in  Before  Time  Could  Change  Them: 
The  Complete  Poems  of  Constantine 
P.  Cavafy,  published  in  April  by  Harcourt,  Inc. 
Translated  from  the  Greek  by  Theoharis  Constan- 
tine Theoharis. 

A  rum  the  Fantasy  all  the  way  to  the  Page.  It 
is  a  difficult  passage;  it  is  a  dangerous  sea.  The 
distance  appears  small  at  first  sight,  and  all  the 
same  how  long  a  journey  it  is,  and  how  harmful 
sometimes  for  ships  which  attempt  it. 

The  first  danger  springs  from  the  extremely  del- 
icate nature  of  the  goods  which  the  ships  con- 
vey. In  the  marketplaces  ot  Fantasy,  the  major- 
ity and  the  best  of  things  are  constructed  ot 
fragile  kinds  of  glass  and  diaphanous  ceramics, 
and  many  break  when  they  are  unloaded  on 
dry  land.  All  ot  this  damage  is  irreparable,  he- 
cause  it  is  out  of  the  question  tor  the  boat  to 
turn  hack  and  retrieve  similarly  beautiful 
things.  There  is  no  possibility  ot  the  same  shop 
that  sold  them  being  found.  The  marketplaces 
of  Fantasy  have  grand  and  luxurious  establish- 
ments, but  no  extended  duration.  Their  com- 
mercial dealings  are  brief,  they  trade  their 
goods  swiftly,  and  liquidate  immediately.  It  is 
very  rare  for  a  returning  ship  to  find  those  same- 
exporters  with  those  same  goods. 

Another  danger  springs  from  the  ships'  provi- 
sions. They  set  out  from  the  harbors  ot  the  op- 
ulent mainlands  overloaded,  and  later  when 
they  find  themselves  on  the  open  sea  they  are 
compelled  to  cast  off  some  part  ot  the  load  to 
save  everything  else.  Consequently,  practically 
no  ship  succeeds  in  bringing  in  intact  as  much 
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treasure  as  it  received.  The  tilings  cast  i)ti  are 
obviously  the  goods  of  least  value,  hut  it  some- 
times happens  thai  the  sailors,  in  their  great 
hurry,  will  make  mistakes  and  will  cast  into  the 
*>ea  i  ihjet  In  nt  ^real  value. 

It,  on  the  other  hand,  it  arrives  .it  the  bright  pa- 
per harhi  ir,  sacrifices  w  ill  again  he  newly  required. 
The  customs  officers  come  and  examine  one  sort 
ot  cargo,  and  consider  whether  they  should  per- 
mit its  unloading;  they  refuse  to  alii  >\v  any  other 
g(  h  >T  io  he  unl<  iaded;  and  ot  the  one  sort  1 1 ie\  in 
tact  admit  only  a  mh, ill  quantity.  The  place  lias 
its  laws.  ,\||  C(  immercial  goods  do  not  have  tree 
entry,  and  smuggling  is  striuh  t<  irhidden.  The  im- 
p<  irting  i  >t  wine  is  pn ihihited,  because  the  main- 
lands from  which  the  ships  come  make  wines 
and  spirits  from  grapes  which  a  more  clement 
temperature  develi  >ps  and  ripens.  The  customs  of- 
ficials want  none  of  those  liquors.  They  are  much 
too  intoxicating.  They  are  not  suitable  tor  all 
brains.  Moreover,  there  exists  a  company  in  the 
place,  w  hich  has  a  mom  ipi  >ly  on  wines.  The  col- 
or ot  that  w  ine  and  the  taste  ot  thai  water  have 


a  ihin  body,  and  you  can  drink  ot  these  all  day 
without  getting  at  all  di::y.  It  is  an  old  company 
It  enjoys  great  esteem,  and  lis  shares  are  always 
rising  in  value. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  be  satisfied  when 
the  ships  enter  the  harbor,  even  il  thai  involves 
all  those  sacrifices.  Because  in  the  end,  through 
sleeplessness  and  much  i  are,  i  he  number  of  shat  - 
tered  or  cast-off  pieces  has  been  redui  ed  during 
the  length  of  the  voyage.  Additionally,  tin.'  laws 
of  the  place  and  the  regulated  customs  officers  are, 
on  the  one  hand,  tyrannical  ahoul  main  things, 
hut  not  ent  ireK  deterrent,  and  the  greater  part  i  >t 
the  carg<  >  is  unloaded.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  the  of- 
ficers of  the  customs  house  aie  not  infallible,  and 
a  variety  ot  the  prohibited  goods  <_:eis  through 
inside  falsely  labeled  crates  thai  have  one  thing 
written  on  them  and  something  else  inside  them, 
and  s,  ime  good  wines  ai  e  unpolled  tor  the  choice 
drinking  pai  ties 

Grievous,  one  othei  I  h ing  is  ui  ie  \  mis.  1 1  is  when 
certain  huge  ships  pass,  with  coral  jewels  and 
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masts  nt  ebony,  with  great  flags  unfurled  white  and 
red,  tilled  with  treasures,  and  in  me  even  come  near 
the  harhor,  either  because  all  the  goods  that  they 
bring  are  prohibited,  or  because  the  harbor  isn't 
deep  enough  to  receive  them.  And  they  contin- 
ue on  then  way.  A  favorable  w  ind  blows  in  their 
silken  sails,  the  sun  glazes  the  gleam  of  their  gold- 
en bows,  and  they  grow  ever  distant  calmly  and 
majestically,  they  grow  always  and  forever  more 
distant  from  us  and  from  our  narrow  harbor. 

Fortunately  these  ships  are  very  rare.  We  scarce- 
ly see  two  or  three  throughout  all  our  lives.  And 
we  forget  them  quickly.  However  bright  the 
sight  i  it  them  was,  s<  i  rapid  is  their  i  ihlivii  in.  And 
after  a  tew  years  pass,  if  one  day — while  we  are 
sitting  sluggish  looking  at  the  light  or  listening 
t<>  the  silence — by  chance  the  sound  of  those 
enthusiastic  stanzas  comes  back  into  our  minds, 
we  don't  remember  them  at  hist,  and  we  tor- 
ment our  memory  in  order  to  recall  where  we 
heard  them  before.  After  much  effort  the  old 
memory  awakes  ,md  we  recall  that  those  stanzas 
are  from  the  songs  which  the  sailors  sang,  beau- 
tiful as  the  hemes  ot  the  Iliad,  when  the  grand, 
the  divine  ships  passed  by  and  continued  for- 
ward on  I  heir  way — who  knew  where. 


[Briefing] 

FIGHTING  THE 
MEDIA  WAR 

From  notes  taken  by  an  anonymous  participant  in 
(in  (  ktahcr  telephone  briefing  between  Nachman 
Shai,  Danny  Yatom,  and  various  Israeli  officials. 
Nachman  Shai,  the  participant  quoted  below,  reus 
(in  Israeli  government  spokesman;  Danny  Vatom 
was  national  sec  nni\  adviser  under  Ehud  Barak. 

C 

k<_Jinee  the  beginning  of  the  erisis  vve  have 
noted  a  bias  m  the  United  States  media.  The 
Palestinians  have  made  great  strides  m  influ- 
encing public  opinion  in  America,  and  it  is 
very  disturbing  to  us.  We  were  surprised  by  this 
success  and  very  unprepared  for  it.  We  did  not 
think  there  would  be  a  media  war  over  the 
Palestinian  uprising.  We  assumed  that  the  U.S. 
media  would  be  on  our  side.  This  was  ,1  terrible 
miscalculation  by  us,  and  we  paid  heavily  for  it. 
Ii  took  us  .1  lew  days  to  hit  back,  bur  I  think 
thai  we  have  done  so  successfully. 

Prior  to  the  Shartn  el-Sheikh  summit  1  put 
together  a  committee  of  ten  to  twenty  Israelis 
to  plot  our  media  strategy  in  the  United  States. 
And  I  told  them:  we  are  losing  the  media  bat- 
tle, and  n  is  mir  job  to  put  each  of  you  on  tele- 


vision to  call  the  Palestinians  liars.  We  have  to 
win  the  media  war  to  win  the  larger  war.  We 
designated  one  week  for  planning,  rebutting 
the  Palestinian  position,  and  yiviny  assign- 
ments to  people.  These  were  the  top  people — 
Itamar  Rabinovich,  Peres's  top  aides,  former 
Rabin  people,  you  name  it — and  we  gave  out 
assignments.  Our  purpose  was  to  turn  around 
American  public  opinion.  We  were  very  fortu- 
nate, because  we  aimed  at  putting  our  strategy 
into  effect  at  Sharm  el-Sheikh.  And  we  suc- 
ceeded, but  like  I  said  we  were  lucky.  There 
were  no  Palestinian  media  people  at  Sharm  el- 
Sheikh,  and  so  we  had  the  American  media  to 
ourselves.  We  gave  interview  after  interview 
and  they  [the  Palestinians]  were  very  under- 
staffed. We  should  not  underestimate  our  vic- 
tory. In  many  ways,  the  media  war  will  decide 
who  is  wrong  and  who  is  right  in  this  struggle, 
and  we  must  convince  people  that  we  are  right. 

We  have  some  major  problems  with  the 
American  media.  There  are  many  media  outlets 
that  understand  our  position,  but  there  are  oth- 
ers that  are  completely  against  us.  We  are  espe- 
cially upset  at  CNN.  They  have  two  Palestinian 
reporters,  and  they  are  very  anti-Israeli.  And  we 
are  putting  real  pressure  on  the  heads  of  CNN 
to  have  them  replaced  with  more  objective, 
pro-Israeli  reporters  who  are  willing  to  tell  our 
side  of  the  story.  You  know  the  importance  of 
the  media  in  molding  public  opinion,  so  we 
need  your  cooperation.  We  need  our  friends  in 
the  United  States  to  counter  the  Palestinian  al- 
legations. We  need  to  yet  our  story  out. 


[Renunciatii  >nj 

JUST  DESERTER 

From  (in  (  )cttihcr  I  1 ,  2000,  letter  sent  by  Eyal 
Rozenberg,  a  corporal  in  the  Israeli  Defense 
Forces,  to  his  commanding  officer,  Colonel  Shaul 
Shahar  Since  the  onset  of  the  most  recent  Intifada 
last  September,  thousands  of  Israeli  soldiers  have 
dodged  mandatory  military  service.  Rozenberg  is 
currently  awaiting  trial  in  military  court. 

Colonel  Shahar, 

On  December  6,  1998,  1  was  conscripted 
into  the  Israeli  army  tor  a  three-year  period  in 
accordance  with  the  Law  of  Security  Service. 

1  did  not  welcome  the  conscription.  Al- 
though my  moral  resistance  to  the  values  and 
actions  of  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces  wasn't 
nearly  as  deep  and  resolved  as  that  which  I 
now  harbor,  I  intuitively  resented  having  to 
sacrifice  three  years  (1t  my  lite  because  ot  an  or- 


der  from  above.  In  spite  oi  this,  however,  I  did 
not  consider,  even  f c>r  a  moment,  the  option  oi 
objecting.  All  oi  my  friends  and  schoolmates 
enlisted;  every  member  ol  my  family  born  in  Is- 
rael had  enlisted;  and  both  my  parents  and  the 
Israeli  educational  system  had  instilled  in  me 
the  belief  that  conscription  is  to  he  accepted 
without  question.  I  viewed  working  for  the  Is- 
raeli military  as  a  service  I  owed  society.  I  was 
also  tempted  by  the  various  courses  ol  service 
proposed  tn  nte  as  professional  stepping-stones. 

And  at  the  bottom  1  arrived.  The  basic  train 
ing  period  (Tironut)  subjected  me  to  a  month  <  >l 
well-engineered  behavioristk  abuse,  a  via  do- 
lorosa that  produces  zombies  with  neither  the 
will  in  >r  the  ability  ti  >  resist  any  i  >rder.  A  Tin  >nut 
in  the  Israeli  military  is  a  sear  thai  is  painfully,  it 
nut  impossibly,  difficult  to  erase  from  one's  soul. 

Tune  crawled  on,  and  alter  the  training  peri- 
od I  found  myself  in  an  uncommonly  comfort- 
able unit:  out-of-uniform  work  with  powerful 
computers  developing  software  in  an  advanced 
and  aesthetic  programming  environment.  My 
assignment  helped  to  alleviate  the  hitler  after- 
taste that  basic  training  had  left,  and  I  resolved 
simply  to  make  the  tune  go  by — gel  up  in  the 
morning,  go  to  work,  and  go  hack  to  my  apart 
ment  at  the  end  i  if  the  day. 

Bui  the  cognitive  hlow  of  the  rironui  set  in 
motion  an  ongoing  examination  of  mysell  and 
my  surroundings:  an  exploration  ol  the  nature  <>| 
the  Israeli  Defense  Forces,  and  oi  the  soi_i.il  and 
political  systems  that  hurl  us  into  it.  As  time 
went  by,  I  found  mysell  beginning  to  doubt 
some  of  my  most  fundamental  suppositions:  the 
necessity  of  the  Israeli  military,  the  merit  ol  my 
military  service,  and  the  truthfulness  ol  the  val- 
ues ol  which  the  Israeli  military  boasts. 

A  military  that  slaughtered  tens  ol  thou- 
sands ol  Palestinians  during  1948  and  expelled 
or  chased  oil  hundreds  ol  thousands  thus 
serving  Israelis  a  state  on  a  plattet  ol  foreign 
currency  and  local  skulls;  a  military  that  assist- 
ed in  the  organization  ol  tailed  terrorist  attacks 
during  Prime  Minister  Moshe  Sharett's  term 
Ih'SA  55],  in  order  to  thwart  the  Israeli-Egypt- 
ian dialogue  initiatives;  a  military  that  at- 
tacked, bombarded,  and  slaughtered  both  sol- 
diers and  civ  ilians  m  Jordan,  hgypt,  and  Syria 
in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  state's  existence-; 
a  military  that  expelled  over  I  30,000  Syrians 
from  the  ir  native  land  of  the  (  iolan  I  leights  in 
[967  and  continues  the  occupation  of  the  n  ter- 
ritory to  this  date;  a  military  thai  has  held  over 
a  million  Palestinians  in  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
the-  Gaza  Strip  under  oppressive  and  violenl 
occupation  since  1 967  and  continues  ceaseless- 
ly to  abuse  and  butcher  the  local  populace;  a 
military  whose  occupation,  attacks,  and  well- 
aimed  bombardment  (part  of  which  utilize  pay- 


loads  designed  spec  ilu  allv  lot  mass  murder) 
have  killed  tens  of  thousands  of  native 
Lebanese-  and  Palestinians  and  have-  wounded 
ovei  K\\000  people  over  the-  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  all  in  the-  name  ol  "protecting  the 
settlements  of  northern  Israel,"  a  i  ause  thai  ha.i 
been  proven  by  the  events  ol  May  2000  to 
have  been  achievable  at  any  moment  by  mean', 
of  unilateral  withdrawal;  a  military  thai  pro 
vides  support  fot  the  construction  ol  ^c-itle- 
ments  in  occupied  territories  and  maintains 
them  in  the  face  ol  local  populat  resistance;  a 


[Accounting] 

ROSEBUD... 

From  ii  panel  discussion  iii  ii  conference  held  in 
New  York  (  'ity  Lisi  February  on  media  and  enter- 
tainment The  following  exchange  between  televi- 
sion personality  (  harlie  Rose  and  Rupert  Murdoch, 
ihc  media  baron,  was  transcribed  by  Amy  Wallace, 
a  senior  writci  at  Los  Angeles  Magazine.  Mur- 
doch's News  Corp  had  been  in  negotiations  to  ac- 
quire I  >nvc  rV  from  its  owner,  ( lenenil  Motors 

i  I IAKI  II  Ki  N  :  Man  h  II  y<  mil  be  se  v  enty. 

Ill  HI  K  I  Ml  III*  h  H:  Pretty  soon. 

Kt  >M.:  I  k  ivv  do  v  ou  lc-c-1  abi  ml  that  ? 

MUIUXK  H:  Pretty  had.  I  have-  lived  for  613,000 
hours.  201,000  of  them  were  in  c  hildhood, 
youth,  and  thoroughly  sort  ol  inadequate  ed- 
ucation. Thai  leaves  412,000.  You  take  a 
third  of  thai  foi  s|ei-p  and  rest.  So  I'm  down 
lo  275,000  hours.  I  take  out  a  month  for  hoi 
idays,  at  Last  hall  a  weekend,  family  time, 
evenings,  etc  .,  and  you're  down  to  at  the 
very  maximum  a  couple  hundred  thousand 
hours  I've  been  at  work.  And  then  I  go, 
What  have-  I  done.'  I  low  much  time  have  1 
wasted  in  endless  meetings  with  no  deci- 
sions.' Industry  conferences?  Company  eon 
ferenccs?  Studying  overlong  reports?  Yeah,  I 
guess  I've  wasted  at  least  hall  my  lite.  So  that 
gets  me-  down  to  perhaps  100,000  useful 
hours.  Pretty  bad  figures.  So  il  I'm  prett\ 
healthy  and  have  a  normal  hie  expectancy 
I'm  a  hit  optimistic  I've  L'ot  about  another 
175,000  bonis  to  go,  of  which  maybe  I  can 
spend  75,000  pr<  >du<  t  ively  at  work.  All  right? 
Or  70,000,  say.  So  I've  jusi  goi  to  see  that 
each  one-  of  those  hours  is  well  spent.  And 
hopefully  it  won't  all  be-  spent  talking  to 
(,  ieneral  M<  it  i  >rs 
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military  thai  for<  ihly  conscripts  citizens  into  its 
service,  jailing  those  who  refuse  to  work  tor  it; 
.1  military  thai  wins  every  wai  wink-  planting 
the  seeds  of  the  next  one;  a  military  iliar  makes 
use  i>t  the  labor  of  its  citizens  to  do  business 
with  questionable  parties — whose  acquisitions 
of  military  knowledge,  equipment,  and  services 
is  even  more  questionable — in  transactions  of 
nearly  unimaginable  scale;  a  military  w  hose  of- 
ficers are  tree  to  ignore  even  its  ow  n  orders 
without  tear  of  judicial  action  by  their  subordi- 
nates; a  military  that  is  all  this,  yet  continues 
to  call  itselt  the  "Defense  Forces,"  claims  to 
have  kept  the  "purity  ol  .inns,"  and  maintains 
the  pretense  of  being  a  "people's  army." 

May  n< i  < >ne  be  .1  part  ol  it! 

Why,  then,  have  I  stayed  in  the  Israeli  mili- 
tary, in  your  unit,  until  now  .'  Since  my  con- 
scription, this  question  has  arisen  with  increas- 
ing frequency.  And  until  now,  I  have  answered 
halfheartedly:  'The  military  is  not  all  bad,"  I 
told  myself.  "You  are  in  del  Aviv,  in  ;i  'good' 
unit,  well  ted,  and  even  able  to  participate  in 
sociopohtic.il  activity  in  your  after-hours.  Why 
rock  the  boat?  Why  would  you  need  the  arrests, 
the-  trials,  the  punishment,  the  harassment? 
.And  it  you  go  hack  home  to  I  I. ill, 1,  what  w  ill 
become  of  the  connections  you've  established 
here.'  Alter  all,  before  you  were  conscripted 
your  activism  was  minor  in  comparison  with 
your  activity  within  the  military.  In  tact, 
maybe  you're  doing  more  good  than  harm  in 
your  present  state?  And  besides,  the  parents 
will  give  v< hi  hell!" 

I  had  thought  that  my  activities  outside  the 
military,  within  the  frameworks  of  Hadash 
(Democratic  front  lor  Peace  and  Equality)  and 
the  Green  organizations,  coupled  with  my  re- 
quest not  to  rise  in  rank,  were  excuse  enough 
lor  the  rest  ol  my  .ictions.  But  it  is  not  so. 

In  .1  September  meeting,  my  commanding 
officer,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Efi  Yerushalmi, 
said  something  thai  has  stayed  with  me.  lie 
said  thai  the  principle  thai  musl  guide  me  is 
whether,  ai  the  end  ol  the  day,  when  1  look  nt 
my  I. ice  in  the  mirror,  I  cm  accept  what  1  see. 

As  I  continue  working  lor  you  while  you 
slaughter  .1  conquered  people,  I  am  living  a  lie, 
and  this  lie  will  relied  upon  nic-  from  1h.1t  mirror. 

I  may  not  he  ;i  person  ol  strong  character,  hut 
I  can  confidently  state  that  I  will  never  again 
work  lor  the  Israeli  military,  .aid  thai  I  will  not 
he  deterred  by  bars,  locks,  harassment,  physical 
abuse,  or  any  other  sanction  I  may  he  facing. 

I  herein  dec  1. ire  my  refusal  to  serve  In  the  Is- 
raeli  1  )efense  forces  in  any  fashion,  in  any  posi- 
lion,  in  any  unit,  in  any  rank,  at  any  nine,  and 
under  any  condition,  effet  five  immediately. 

Sincerely, 
Eyal  Rt  izenberg 


|Essay| 

MY  MILK 

From  ii  diary  by  Anne  Enright  that  appeared  in  the 
(  ktober  5  London  Rev  iew  of  Books.  Enright  is 
the  author,  most  recent/},  <>j  the  navel  What  Are 
You  Like.' 

T 

Ml  he  1 1 1 1 1  k  surprises  me.  It  does  not  disgust 
me  as  much  as  1  thought  it  would,  unless  it  is 
not  fresh.  It  is  disturbing  that  a  piece  of  you 
should  decay  so  quickly.  I  don't  think  Freud 
ev  er  discussed  lactation,  hut  the  distinction  be- 
tween "good"  and  "had"  bodily  products  here  is 
very  tine.  Women  leak  so  much.  Perhaps  this  is 
why  we  clean — which  is  to  say  that  a  man  who 
cleans  is  always  "anal,"  and  a  woman  who 
c  leans  is  just  ;i  wi iman. 

There  certainly  is  a  lot  of  it,  and  it  gets 
everywhere,  and  the  laundry  is  a  fright.  But 
what  tun  to  he  granted  a  new  bodily  function  so 
late  in  lite — as  if  you  woke  up  one  morning  and 
could  play  the  piano.  From  day  to  day  the  child 
is  heavier  in  your  arms:  she  plumps  up  from 
wrist  to  ankle,  she  has  dimples  where  her 
knuckles  were,  she  has  fat  on  her  toes.  I 
thought  we  might  trade  weight,  pound  for 
pound,  hut  she  is  gaining  more  than  I  am  los- 
ing. I  am  faced  w  ith  strange  and  difficult  calcu- 
lations— the  weight  ot  the  groceries  in  a  hag 
v  ersus  the  weight  of  her  diapers  in  a  bag.  Or:  my 
weight,  plus  a  pint  of  water,  minus  tour  ounces 
ot  milk,  versus  her  weight,  plus  tour  ounces,  di- 
va ded  by  yesterday.  When  1  was  at  school,  a  big- 
chested  friend  put  her  breasts  on  the  scales  and 
figured  that  they  weighed  two  pounds  each.  I 
don't  know  how  she  did  it,  hut  I  still  think  that 
she  was  wrong.  Heavier.  Much  heavier. 

It  is  pleasant  when  a  part  ot  your  body  makes 
sense,  after  many  years.  A  man  can  fancy  your 
backside,  hut  you  still  get  to  sit  on  it.  Breasts, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  always  just  there. 
Even  so,  the  anxiety  ot  pregnancy  is  the  anxi- 
ety ol  puberty  all  over  again.  1  feel  that  I  have 
done  this  before  somehow,  that  I  have  passed 
that  exam;  I  .1111  thirty-seven.  I  do  not  believe 
people  when  they  say  these  things  will  be  won- 
derful, that  they  are  "meant."  I  am  suspicious  of 
the  gleam  in  women's  eves,  that  pack  of  believ- 
ers, and  listen  instead  to  a  friend  who  breast- 
led  her  children  until  they  were  fourteen  and  a 
hall,  and  who  now  says,  "They're  like  ticks." 

So  I  teed  the  child  because  1  should,  and  resign 
myself  ti  >  staying  home.  I  never  liked  being  around 
nursing  women — there  was  always  too  much  love, 
loo  much  need  in  the  room.  1  also  suspected  it  to 
he  sexually  gratifying.  For  whom.'  Ob,  for  every- 
one: lor  the  mother,  the  child,  the  lather,  the 
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father-in-law.  Everyone's  voice  that  little  Hit 
nervy,  as  though  it  weren't  happening:  everyone 
taking  pleasure  in  a  perv-lite,  middle-class  sort  of 
way-  1  thought  I  sensed  a  distaste  in  the  mid- 
wives,  a  couple  of  months  ago,  who  were  oblig- 
ed by  hospital  and  government  policy  to  prod 
the  child  and  pinch  my  nipple,  though  perhaps — 
let's  face  it — not  quite  that  hard,  li  is  probably  eas- 
ier tor  men,  who  like  breasts  in  general,  but  I 
have  always  found  them  mildly  disgusting,  at 
least  tip  cli  »se.  Even  the  w<  >rd  "breast"  is  difficult. 

So  let's  call  it  "nursing"  and  let's  be  dis- 
creet—  it's  still  the  best  way  1  know  to  cleat  a 
room.  My  breast  (left  or  fight,  whichever  is  at 
issue)  is  not  the  problem,  the  "problem"  is  the 
noise.  Sometimes  the  child  drinks  as  simply  as 
from  a  cup,  other  times  she  smuts  and  gulps, 
halt-drowns,  sputters  and  gasps;  then  she 


squawks  a  bit,  and  starts  all  over  again.  This 
may  be  an  iconized  activity  made  sacred  by 
some  and  disgusting  by  others,  but  it  is  first 
and  foremost  a  meal.  It  is  only  occasionally 
serene.  It  also  takes  a  long  lime.  I  do  smile  at 
her  and  coo  a  kit,  but  I  also  read  a  lot  (she  w  ill 
hate  books),  talk,  or  type  (this,  tor  example). 
Afterward  she  throw-  up.  People  stare  at  the 
whiteness  ,  >t  n ,  as  I  did  at  fust . 


I 


Look.  Mil 


t  was  the  whiteness  .it  the  whale  thai 
above  all  things  appalled  me."  The  nineteenth 
century  to<  »k  it-  breasts  very  serii  msly,  <  >r  s<  >  1  sus- 
pect — I  can'l  really  gel  into  a  library  to  check.  1 
am  thinking  of  those  references  I  found  particu- 
larly exciting  or  unsettling  as  ,i  child.  The  he- 
roes of  Kim;  Solomon's  Mines,  tor  example,  as 


REAI  >IN( 


they  toil  Lip  Sheba's  left  Breast  (a  mountain), 
tortured  by  thirst.  The  chapter  is  called  "Water! 
Water'"  and  comes  from  a  time  when  you  were 
allowed  to  be  so  obvious  it  hurt.  "Heavens,  how 
wi  did  drink!"  These  extinct  volcanoes  are  "in- 
expressibly solemn  and  overpowering."  In  the 
attempt  to  describe  their  "extraordinary 
grandeur  and  beauty  .  .  .  language  seems  to  fail" 
him,  despite  which  the  narrator  staggers  on  until 
"as  though  to  veil  the  majestic  sight  from  our 
curious  eyes,  strange  mists  and  clouds  gathered 
and  increased  around  them,  till  presently  we 
could  only  trace  their  pure  and  gigantic  outline 
swelling  ghostlike  through  the  fleecy  envelope." 
In  a  desperate  drama  of  hunger  and  satiation  our 
heroes  climb  through  lava  and  snow  up  to  the 
hillock  of  the  enormous,  freezing  nipple.  There 
they  find  a  cave,  occupied  by  a  dead  man 
(What.'!  What.'!),  and  in  this  cave  one  of  their 
party  also  dies:  Ventvogel,  a  "Hottentot"  whose 
"snubnose"  had  enabled  him,  when  still  alive,  to 
sniff  out  water  (we  don't  want  to  know). 

So  tar,  so  infantile.  I  watch  the  child's  drama 
at  the  breast  and,  when  1  am  not  reading,  typ- 
ing, or  talking,  cheer  her  along.  She  wakes 
with  a  shout  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  I 
wonder  at  her  dreams:  there  is  a  dead  man  in  a 
cave,  perhaps,  somew  here  about  my  person.  Oh 
dear.  When  did  it  all  get  so  serious'  I  turn  to 
Swift  for  the  comedy,  as  opposed  to  tragedy,  of 
scale,  but  Gulliver  perched  on  a  Brobclingna- 
gian  nipple  turns  out,  on  rereading,  to  be  part 
of  a  great  disgustfest  about  giant  women  piss- 
ing. None  of  this  seems  true  to  me.  1  have  no 
use  tor  the  child's  disgust,  as  she  has  no  use  for 
mine.  I  am  besotted  with  a  being  who  is,  at  this 
stage,  just  a  set  of  emotions  arranged  around  a 
gut.  Who  is  just  a  shifter,  who  is  just  a  soul. 

Are  all  mothers  Manichaeans?  This  is  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  stupid  questions  that  have  nev- 
er been  asked  about  motherhood.  What  1  am  in- 
terested in  is  not  the  drama  of  being  a  child  but 
this  new  drama  of  being  a  mother  (yes,  there  are 
cannibals  in  my  dreams.  Yes)  about  which  so  lit- 
tle has  been  written.  Can  a  mother  not  hold  a 
pen.'  Or  is  it  just  the  tact  that  we  are 

I all  children  when  we  write.' 
venture  into  Books  Upstairs  in  Dublin,  to 
tmd  a  poem  by  Eavan  Boland.  The  child  is  in 
the  stroller  and  1  am  inordinately,  sadly  proud 
ot  the  tact  that  she  is  clean.  We  negotiate  the 
steps,  we  knock  over  some  books.  The  child 
does  ;i  spectacular  ^r.\p  in  the  silence  ot  the 
shop,  in  front  ot  the  section  marked  "Philoso- 
phy." 1  say:  "Oh,  look  at  all  the  books.  Oh,  look 
at  all  the  books,"  because  I  believe  in  talking  to 
her,  and  1  don't  know  what  else  to  say. 

The  poem  is  called  "Night  Feed"  and  is 
beautifully  measured  and  very  satisfying:  "A  silt 


of  milk. /The  last  suck. /And  now  your  eyes  are 
open, /Birth-coloured  and  offended."  But  the 
poet  chooses  a  bottle,  not  a  breast,  placing  the 
poem  in  the  bland  modernity  of  the  suburbs.  I 
grew  up  in  those  suburbs.  1  know  what  we  were 
running  away  from.  Because  the  unpalatable 
tact  is,  the  Ireland  of  my  childhood  had  the 
closest  thing  to  a  cow-cult  outside  of  India. 
When  I  was  eleven,  I  won  a  Kodak  Instamatic 
camera  in  "The  Milk  Competition,"  a  major 
annual  event,  when  every  schoolchild  in  the 
country  had  to  w  rite  an  essay  called  "The  Story 
of  Milk."  I  can  still  remember  the  arrival  of  the 
Charolais  that  was  the  beginning  of  Ireland's 
love  affair  with  Europe.  The  most  exciting 
thing  about  economic  union,  for  my  farming 
relatives,  was  not  the  government  grants  but 
this  bug-eyed,  nougat-colored  breed  ot  bull 
whose  semen  could  be  used  in  beef  or  dairy 
herds — as  good,  if  you  wall  pardon  the  phrase, 
for  meat  as  tor  milk.  It  was  a  romantic  animal, 
as  hopeful  as  the  moon  shot.  There  were  cuff- 
links made  in  the  shape  ot  the  Charolais,  and 
men  wore  them  to  mass  and  to  the  market. 
And  the  romance  lingers  on.  A  couple  of  years 
ago,  a  media  personality  of  my  acquaintance 
bought  tour  ot  them,  to  match  her  curtains. 

The  country  was  awash  w  ith  milk.  Kitchens 
and  bedrooms  were  hung  w  ith  pictures  ot  the 
Madonna  and  Child.  After  the  arrival  ot  infant 
formula  in  the  1950s,  breast-feeding  became 
more  of  a  chosen,  middle-class  activity,  but  it 
was  still  common  in  the  countryside  and  was 
everywhere  practiced  as  a  fairly  optimistic  form 
of  contraception.  Still,  although  it  was  general 
all  over  Ireland,  breast-feeding  was  absolutely 
hidden.  The  closest  the  culture  came  to  an  im- 
age of  actual  nursing  was  in  the  icon  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart,  endlessly  ottering  his  male  breast, 
open  and  glowing,  and  crowned  with  thorns. 

Actually,  you  know,  breast-feeding  hurts. 
Certainly,  at  first,  it  really  tucking  hurts.  On 
the  third  night  ot  her  lite,  I  was  left  with  a  hu- 
man being  the  size  ot  a  cat  and  nothing  to  sus- 
tain her  w  ith  bur  this  stub.  Madwomen  appar- 
ently think  that  their  babies  are  possessed.  And 
they  are.  They  look  at  you,  possessed  by  their 
own  astonishing  selves.  You  say,  where  did  that 
come  from.'  You  s.iv,  where  did  yuu  come  from.' 
She  is  pure  need — a  need  you  never  knew  you 
had.  And  all  you  have  to  otter  is  this  mute  part 
ot  your  body,  that  you  are  told  will  somehow 
start  "expressing,"  as  though  it  might  start 
singing  "Summertime."  You  feed  your  child,  it 
seems,  on  hope  alone.  There  is  nothing  to  see. 
You  do  not  believe  the  milk  exists  until  she 
throws  it  back  tip,  and  when  she  does  you  want 
to  cry.  What  is  not  quite  yours  as  it  leaves  you 
is  definitely  yours  as  it  comes  back. 

So  there  we  were  in  the  hospital  dark,  me 


.iliil  my  w  1 1 II  i  I  Inn  1 1  Li,  I  ii  i  i  1 1 1 1 1  1 1 II  il  1 1 1 1"  Willi 
mill  I  H  i  i  \  i     I  I. ii  I    Wl  1,1 1  I  re  mem  he  1  i 

I H  iw  lull",  I  H  ii ii.ii  i  I  H  i  ",i  r  was,  c  \  tit  1 1  ii  ii  i"l  i  n 

Wis  si  l   IH'W      Sl  If     ll  I  I H  ,  I   hi     ,l\    I  I  III    till      'A  ,1  .1 

>crioii   I'M  iin    i  1 1 i  ii  wi'  wi' ri1  in  1 1  1  1 1 n  i 

Ni-w  babies  I  i.i\  i    in  1 1  i  iniiiniii.il  i  i iiiiplrxii y.  I 
.mi  .iin.i  ii|  I  hal  "lir;iviTy"  r  <  > i  n -  <  > f  the  lecliny 
I  n  1 1,  i  .  J 1 1  .ii  l\  i  ■•,  |  H  in  i  H  i  1 1,  1 1  i.ii   In    In  mid  I  i 
born   * '  int  rcpid  ;iihi  easily  affronted     lhal  lie 
- 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  I  i  I  1 1 1 1 1  ( i  nun  n  lii'i  ill 

Sill'  is  also,  al  I  1 1 1    .-.ii  |\-  si  aye,  ;  1 1 1 1 H  >  I  • '  <  - 1 1  >  1*1 

free.  Ami  thi  i  u  i  (til  I  In  latistks  on  In  iw 
often  mol  hers  i  hoosi'  nol  lo  hrea  i  Iced  yirl  ha 
I  -ii  .ii  i  I M  H  I  1 1 1"  I  I  ii  1 1  .in  |  1 1  .bahly  ;i  niimhci 
i  il  it-. iM  ms  foi  1 1 1 1  ,  hut  oiii-  of  l hiiii  iin  l'.  i  Mm 
dcyrec  hi  whi<  Ii  i  mi    '  x  ii'ly  ha1  scxualizcd  the 

hrcasi .  All  in  .ill,  sex  I i.i  i  cil  hrea  I  lecdiny 

It's  ;i  n  i<  ii  .i  I  hi  is  i  ni'  1 1  if  f  days  .i  1 1  "1 1 1 1 ', 
dirty,  si  mj:I  ii  l\  wi  -I  i  I'  1 1 M I  ,il\'.  ,i',  i  ii  i  i  m  I  ii  i"  In 
ly.  It  has  no  i omi<  nspei is.  No  nni  li;is  told  tin 

child  this:  she  serin  1 1  i  1 1 1  n  I  1 1  ,  I II  i.i  1 1 ',  ,  i  |iilt< 
in  n  I  1 1 1"  ,  .  i    il  i  I'  '    I  I'll 

Wi'  linn  iii  Sterne  loi  ylce,  envy,  .ill  iho  < 
raveniny  i  i"l  1 1 1  i  1 1 1 1 1  i  i  1 1 1 1 ii ',  emot  ion  ,  I  ram 
iin  lie '  I  by  I, ii  r.'i  i. i;'i  n  ii  ■ '  dcliyhl   Sh;indy  iji i<  it < 
Ambrose  Paraeii  i  >i  i  I  In-   1 1 n it  it i"  rf  lc<  i  <  'I  1 1  n 
i  ii  ii  iny  hreasi  on  a  i hild's  in  isi-,  purl  k  ularly  iho  i 
"oryan  'il  nut  rit  ion"  1 1  till  ha  vi  "finnni     and  cla 
ih  1 1  |  1 1 1  i'  ii i     Nn  i  wi  n  "i hi  undoing  i  'I  i In 
chili!,  inasmuch  ;i  In  nn-i        <  <  i n il  I   I   > »  n 
I  nil'.  I,  o  rcbalcd,  and  so  rcfriycrati  d  iherel  •, ,  as 
novel  iii  nrrive  ml  mensuram  \uuin  wgiairuim 
Wh.ii  wa-  i  iff  If  I  'a.i-  .i  '  ift,  flat  ml  hrcasi  ■ .  ili.it , 
"by  sinking  into  it  ,    as  u ii <  ■  i  >  n n n  1 1  I  i  ii  1 1  t ,  1 1  n 
nose  w;is  comforteil,  nonri  L  I  |  lnni|    I  ii|  ,  re- 

fledl'd,  If  I'  ii  ill. ilf  I,  .Hi'  I    i  I    I  "I  i  .v.  Ill"  I'll  r'.rl 

I  1 1 1    v.  ,i     1 1 1 1  wl  nil  "I  re; i  I "  w;i   ,i  i  ommon, 
ensy  wonl ,  more  often  ;•  pp I n-il  in  men  in 
win  ise  temlei ,  <  ii     ni|  ;itln  in  ,  I  re;i  I  i  motion 
;ir<  >se  .n  id  i  i  rets  were  stored  Men  plated  I  hen 

li.iln  I  -  '  ill  1 1  nil  I  If  .i  I  ,  I  i.i  I  |  I  I'  .1    |  ■  .11  il'    I  .it  n 

.ii id  were  in  ycncral  mi  -ri  in  ;i -swell my  .m  l  a- 

!_'  I'  iWltiy  ,i    I'.  |  ill  tin    "II  I    ti  ,    1 1 . 1 1 1 1 .      I  Inn    I  ,i 

dislim  lion  between  "I  re;ist"  ;md  "I  re;isis,"  < if 

i  our  sr,  I  nil  II  i      till  •  1 1 . 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ' '  ni  1 1 1 1 1 1 1   lli.it  1 1 1 1 

sesil  of  honest  y  and  ent imeiil  i  tin  myular  of 
,i  pliir.il  ih.it  provoked  desire.  As  if,  i r •  modern 
terms,  we  yol  horny  watchiny  someone's  eyes 
fill  wit  Ii  tears.  A    nn  Iff- 1,  «  niieiimi    w  i    I'  i 

No.  I  I  if  ii  1 1 1 1-  - 1  it  |  1 1  '  n  if .  .ill  i >  .ill,  I  . 
cause  it  hurt-  ,r-  it  n  let  down,  .m  I  tin  toolidi 
I  .ni  i  1 1  it  -  me  -it  quite  tin  w  rony  time  II  n  re- 
flex t-  designed  in  work  .it  tin  iyht,  -.oiind,  or 
thought  "I  you  I  baby  w  h 1 1 h  i  > p  o  o  k y 
enouyh  bul  tin-  brain  doesn't  eem  t"  know 
whal  .i  I  aby  is  exactly  nil  o  trie  lo  make  you 
feed  anythmy  helpless,  or  wonderful,  or  in. ill 
So  I  ha  ve  lei  di  iw 1 1  in  1 1 1-  for  Russian  -u I  - 
in. inner-  and  (icrman  tourist*  dyiny  on  the 
Concorde.  Loneliness  and  technology  yel  ine 


every  I  tine,  im  I  in  \  null   e  very  I  line    I  )esire, 
also,  slab'-  nn    i  ii  -I  in  1 1  n    In.iii  I  i  n  i  a  i  ell  hi'i 
slili    i  il  I  In    Inn  I    I'm  I  I  i.i  J  expei  led  till 
Whal  I  had  not  expelled  wa    ihal  then  hoiild 
he  si  ni  ii   1 1 1 1 1 1 "    1 1 1  1 1    |i>  nol  move  me,  1 1  i.il 
tin  ive  i ii  .  n 1 1 II    C  )r  t hai ,  oincl  mn   ,  I  only  r<  il 
ize  I  am  moved  when  I  fei'l  tlx'  |  mi  I  find  my 
elf  lapsi'd  into  a  meinoi y  I  i aimol  i all  h,  I  luiil 
m  y  se  1 1  I  r  y  i  n  y  1 1 1  I  i  y  1 1  n   mil  whal  it  i    in  1 1 1 1 
room  thai  i     ad  or  Ii  ively     wa    1 1  thai  lombi 

I I .  1 1  I '  >t  i  '  '  I  A  i  id  ,  or  till'  lool   iii  In    I. n  f  '.      wl  I. it 

i  ii  1 1  i.ii  I  i.i  iii  h  a  i  all  i  ii  iiiy  i  ii  n  i  in  i  n  ii  i  .n 
lent  ion  ni  nr.  |  1 1 1  ni  .n ', ,  <ii  nn,  .il  v  i  olai  <  <  II 

linn    i    .i  p-iii  ni  nn  .  I  ha vi   nili  ed,  I hal 
■a  .mi    n  .  i  ii  ii  i  1 1  n    1 1  ,ii  i"i  i  i  in  tin   I  1 1    I  )r  pel 
haps  il  wan  I    to  inn  i  I  In  In   n  >  Il ,  i  n  iin  1 1 1  < 

I  sec  ihrouyh  tin   wnn I'  iw  of  i Iii   bus,  or  tin 

<  Inld  I  'ine  was,  payiny  nn,  Ian  on  tin  way 
holm   from    i  hool    I  1 1 1    oi  i  a  tonal  nit  oiil  i 

tll'IH  r    I      I  e  |  |  I  I  \  I  n  ! '     I  I    In  ,  i  I-  i       1 1 1 1     'A  .Mil  I 

lie  nil     I  am  nol    up  w  hal  eil  hei  "  I  ake  it !"  i 
"Sli  .|  '"  Il  1 1  H    v. '  ii  Id  •'.  ould    lop  neediny,  then 

III',   I  '  ii  I',   'A.  '  il  ll'  I  i  '  ill  II    I  '.I'  I    t '  .  Ill' 

I  i ould  as!  (in  a  di  inyeni         lashion)  if  llu 

i    whal  ni    like  lo  be  bolluied  by  erei  I  ion  I 

I I  ii    '.'.  hal  ii  i    like  I  o  hi    hoi  her  ed  by  leal 
Whalcvci      I  1 1, ml-   we  i  .in    ah  \;    ,ay  lh.il 
v  Inn  a  i    in  1 1 ii  i v<  1 ,  1 1  i     <  <ii n  Ik  1 1 ud  I  hal    I  al  l 
inoviny,  blood,  or  mill    oi    .ill  wan  i   I  did  nol 
have  a  very  learful  picynani  y,  most  ly  hi'i  ausi 
'A.  f  do||' I   I  i-i '  '    -i  Ii  le  VI  l'  .1 1    I'll  ; '  1 1 . 1 1 1 1  Women 
i  t  y  at  i'  I   hi  1 1  it  Ii  t  1 1    in     '  .nn    ay  ll '   tin  hoi 
n  n  il  n    ,  I  nl  I  1 1  ill  il  We  I  i.e. '   I  ll  1  I'  II  ak  i  1 1    ill  h  a 
"i  i  .ii  v.  '.il  '  .I  miayinmy  I  hal  w  i  are  prone  l< 
v.  ..III'  on  the  hiyh  a  in    (  )f  i  ourse,  tin  Ii  levi 

i'  .1 1  h.i  al  way  s  been  a  piovokei  .  ,|  ei  ondhand 
leal    .i    wi  ll.i     eiolii  Ih.iti  I  <  1<    in     Mi  .i  les,  in 

I I I .  1 1  ni  In  ia  fal  e,  produi  i  a  real  hn  .1'  >yn  .il  re 
pot  i  e  in  ii  ,  and  v.  f.in  ni  I  lo  I  hi  I  '.i  il  1 1  n 
jm- -I  n  ii i   nr.  i  ii  ii  in"  I  'il',  mi'    are  more  lesl 

in;/  iii  ine  I  ><  >  we  need  loin  in  order  lo  pro 
dm  i'  I'lnol  ion  ■  .i  i  an  einot  ion  already  a  lory 
What    I     lln    (  i  nine  <  I  loll     III  <  ilhel   'A  ml      I  I 

t  ween  narral  I  vi  and  my  alveol.ii  i  ell  ' 

I  uspei  I  a  I  eart  h  I  In  room  for  I  In  hiinyei 
I  y  the  firi'i  l;n  i  •  a  lln  hunyi  i  in  her  ( ry  thai  I 
have  I-. nn  I  a  |  U  i  I  i  fori  lorn  larl  <  >i  lln 
|  ni  it-  |  |a<  f  when  i'  a  i'  tail  II'  i'a  'I  e  tan  I 
'  - 1  lam  tin  Lili  In  .in  lanyuayi  thai  ha  ha| 
pencil  iii  my  I  t  .ni  i '  II 1 1  i  a  by  inolhei  lo  m  n 
a  rile,  !  ii  -in  c  mot  her  hood  happen  in  I  hi 
body  a-  mm  h  a  m  i  In  mini  I  1 1  n  .i  i;d  n  .  I  n  I- 1 
I  nth  wa  -  a  mi  ■  <l  |oumey  thai  you  (  ould  it  id 

holm   from   I  ut  < ,)  <  <  a  ir  i   Hi  not 
It  /',  home .  I'.'.e l  r oa  I 

A  child  lame  out  of  mi    I  i  aimol  undei  land 
'  :     '     e x |  I ■  1 1 1 1  1 1    i .  •  •  "I  I  '  •' .    ay  tl  i.il  my 

|  .1   I    111'     1  i . I      lei     1 1   1 1     I  or  e  I I      1  ■  ■    '  I  :  •       I    -  '  '  I  I    I  .  , 

ay  I  hat  I  am  pi  i"     I  -  a  tin  lid  to 

ever',    Ilia  1 1  I  h  II 


1 1 A I  I'll'     M/V  1A/INI  1 


I  HE  TRH  MPHOK 
EXPEDIENCE 

How  America  lost  the 
election  to  the  courts 


"The  Court  must  take  care  to  speak  and  act  in  ways  that 
allow  people  to  accept  its  decisions  .  .  .  as  grounded  truly 
in  principle,  not  as  compromises  with  social  and  political 
pressures  ..." 

T 

^MJu*  Supreme  Court  issue  J 
that  opinion  in  a  case  upholding  its  1^7 3  decision  in  Roe 
v.  Wade,  which  recognized  ahortion  as  a  constitution- 
al right.  Condemned  at  the  time  as  shamelessly  parti- 
san, Roe  v.  Wade  provoked  Americas  religious  conser- 
vatives to  furious  political  objection,  w  hich,  seven  years 
later,  helped  to  carry  Ronald  Reagan  into  the  White 
House.  Last  December  9,  in  another  controversial  rul- 
ing, the  High  Court  closed  off  a  recount  of  the  Florida 
presidential  vote,  thereby  delivering  the  presidency  to 
a  man  politically  aligned  with  the  five  justices  who 
wrote  the  opinion.  The  Court's  decision  in  Bush  v.  ( lore 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  it  might  prompt  a  new 
groundswell  of  angry  objection  that  could  serve  the 
Democrats  in  the  way  that  Roe  v.  Wade  served  the  Re- 
publicans. To  determine  the  opinion's  possible  place  in 
our  politics  and  juridical  canon,  Harper  s  Magazine  in- 
vited two  of  the  country's  most  well-regarded  legal 
scholars  to  discuss  the  subject  over  lunch  in  Chicago. 


The  following  forum  (*>  based  on  a  discussion  held  at  the  Standard  ( '.luh  in  C  Chicago. 


PAMELA  KARLAN 

is  ti  professor  of  Lne  at  the  Stanford  I  University  Law  School  and  the  coauthor, 
must  recently,  of  When  Elections  C  «< »  Bad:  The  Law  i  >t  I  )emocracv  and  the  Presidential  Election  of  2000. 

RI(  1 IARI )  P(  >SNER 

is  a  judge  of  the  i  .S.  C  'mot  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  (  'ireuit.  I  le  is  also  a  senior  lecturer  at  the  University  of 
(  'hicago  Law  School  and  the  author  of  a  number  of  hunks,  including  Breaking  the  Deadlock:  The  2000  Elec- 
tion, the  (.  Constitution,  and  the  Courts,  forthcoming  from  Princeton  University  Press. 


I.  WAS  THE  DECISION  HI  SH  V.  G(  )RE 
I  III    I  ND  OF  A  CONSTITUTIONAL  CRISIS 
OR  THE  BEGINNING  OF  ONE? 

RICHARD  POSNER:  In  November  and  early  Decem- 
ber, we  were  on  our  way  to  ,i  constitutional  cri- 
sis.  We  did  si  ill  have  a  president  in  power  and 
more  than  a  month  to  the  inauguration.  But  it 
the  eiisis  had  dragged  on  into  January,  when 
Congress  was  scheduled  to  meet  to  count  elec- 
toral votes,  and  let's  sa\  there  were  then  two 
slates  ot  Morula  electors,  what  was  Congress 
supposed  to  do?  There's  no  procedure  in  the 
Constitution  for  this,  no  deadlines,  only  an 
ambiguous  statute  (the  Electoral  Count  Ac), 
which  is  itself  of  dubious  constitutionality 
Would  that  have  meant  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  have  had  to  jump  hack  into  the 
act  in  |anuary  in  order  to  determine  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  process  C<  ingress  had  dec  ided 
upon .'  That  wi  mid  have  been  a  c  1 1 s i s . 

I 'AN  t  LI  A  KARI  AN:  But  there  was  ;i  political  process  un- 
der way  and  the  Supreme  Court  short-circuited 
it .  The  |iist  ices  might  have  been  better  ( iff  |iist  h  ) 
write  something  that  more  or  less  patted  the 
country's  hand  and  said,  There,  there,  don't  w<  >r- 
ry,  we're  m it  in  a  crisis.  There's  g< »ing  t>  i  be  an  <  >r- 
derly  res<  ilution  of  this  in  the  Florida  courts,  and 
i hen  the  federal  courts  may  have  to  get  inv<  lived 
and  ( Congress  may  have  a  role  to  play  . . . 

Pi  >SNI  R:  Well,  what's  orderly  about  that? 

KARI  AN:  Well,  it  they  had  taken  the  sort  of  Brcv- 
er-Souter  position,  I  think  there  could  have 
been  an  <  irderly  res<  Tit  ion. 

POSNER:  That  position  was,  with  all  due  respect, 
ridicult  >us. 

KARLAN:  I  don't  think  it  was  ridiculous  at  all. 
What  Brever  and  Souter  said  was:  You  can't 
have-  a  process  in  which  you're  not  counting 
the  ballots  using  the  same  standard  statewide. 
So  it  a  uniform  standard  had  been  decided  up- 
on and  a  recount  carried  out,  n  would  have 
been  an  i  irderly  pr*  »cess. 

POSNER:  There  was  no  nine  to  do  what  Justices 
Souter  and  Brever  suggested,  which  was  for  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court  to  devise  uniform,  pre- 


cise criteria  tor  recounting,  tor  the  recount  to 
be  conducted,  and  tor  the  results  ot  the  recount 
to  be  subjected  to  judicial  review.  By  the  time 
the  process  was  completed,  any  reasonable 
deadline  tor  Florida  to  have  cast  its  electoral 
votes  would  have  passed.  That  would  have 
been  a  mess!  The  way  people  react  to  this  busi- 
ness no  doubt  depends  on  how  much  they  tear 
disorder  and  uncertainty.  Myself,  I  just  cannot 
see  i  he  reason  for  precipitating  a  constitutional 
crisis  merely  to  tuss  with  a  statistical  tie  that, 
given  the  inherent  subjectivity  involved  in 
hand  counting  spoiled  ballots,  can  never  be 
untied.  The  Supreme  Court  spared  us  from 
that. 

KARI  \N:  But  maybe  this  is  a  case  in  winch  it  the 
t  Court  didn't  step  in,  we  would  have  watched  a 
political  process  tin. illy  work  things  out.  People 
lalk  about  instability,  but  it's  bard  to  think  ot  a 
linn  in  America  when  we  were  more  stable 
and  more  capable  ot  having  a  disputed  election 
go  into  Congress  than  right  now.  America  is  in 
good  shape — internationally  and  economically. 
The  two  parties  weren't  so  tar  apart  in  the  elec- 
tion. Plus,  it  would  have  been  good  tor  us  to 
figure  out  what  the  political  process  should  be 
to  resolve  this  kind  of  tie,  since  this  kind  ot  sta- 
tistical tie  is  quite  likely  to  happen  again  in  our 
lifetimes — especially  as  the  parties  get  much 
better  at  figuring  out  where  the  marginal  voter 
is  and  how  to  appeal  to  the  very  last  vote  one 
needs  to  harvest.  It  we  don't  work  this  out  now, 
when  w  ill  w  c ? 

POSNER:  But  we  were  close  to  a  dangerous  consti- 
tutional crisis.  This  may  sound  ridiculous,  but  I 
believe  th.it  it  would  have  been  very  bad  had 
the  crisis  remained  unresolved  at  Christmas. 
The  American  people  don't  want  to  think  of 
the  country  as  being  leaderless  when  what  they 
want  to  be  thinking  about  is  Christmas.  The 
longer  it  dragged  on,  the  uglier  it  would  have 
gotten.  Politicians  can  be  very  ugly,  and  they'd 
only  have  gotten  uglier  as  the  sense  of  instabil- 
ity deepened.  Do  you  know  who  the  president 
would  have  been  on  January  20  it  we'd  had  no 
resolution  of  the  succession  crisis  by  then.1 


KARl.. \N:  After  Clinton  left  office.7 
Pi  >SNER:  Larry  Summers. 

KARL  AN:  The  secretary  oi  the  treasury.  Now  that 
he's  been  named  president  of  Harvard,  maybe 
he  would  have  viewed  being  temporary  presi- 
dent of  the  I  Inited  States  as  good  training. 

P<  >SNER:  Well,  he  was  number  tour. 

KARL  AN :  Madeleine  Albright  was  number  three 
hut  ineligible  because  she's  foreign  born. 

POSNER:  Numbers  one  and  two,  Dennis  Hasten 
and  Strom  Thurmond,  would  have  had  to  quit 
their  ji  ibs. 

KARLAN:  Because  you  can't  be  president  and  hold 
am  >ther  <  iffic  e 

POSNER:  1  lastert  vvi  ntldn't  have  wanted  to  quit  the 
Speakership  to  be  acting  president  tor  a  tew 
weeks.  And  Thurmond,  it  he  had  resigned, 
would  have  given  the  1  Vim  icrats  control  of  the 
Senate.  So  it's  President  Summers.  To  have  t In- 
most powerful  country  in  the  world  et- 
tecttveh  leaderless  is  nor  a  tolerable  \ 
situation. 

II.  \\  I  I  AT  SHOUI.11  A  RE(  *  >UN  1   RE  ? 

POSNER:  It's  a  legal  question,  arid  the  an- 
swer depends  on  how  a  state's  law 
reads.  Florida's  election  coele  says  that 
a  candidate  can  protest  the  result  of  an 
election  in  a  county  and  that  the 
county  canvassing  hoard  e.m,  among 
other  responsive  measures,  conduct  a 
hand  recount  of  a  sampling  of 
precincts  picked  by  the  protester.  But 
what  that  sampling  is  looking  tor  is  an 
error  in  the  tabulation  of  the  vote, 
which  was  ruled  to  mean  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  the  counting 
nun  lime)  \ .  There's  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  computers  that  counted 
punch-card  ballots  in  Honda  were  de- 
fective. .And  1  inter  from  this  that 
Bush  really  did  w  in  Florida,  by  930  votes. 

KARLAN:  Well,  the  definition  of  a  recount  de- 
pends, in  the  first  place,  on  the  voting 
technology.  Honda,  like  most  states,  is  very  de- 
centralized, with  many  different  voting  sys- 
tems. One  county  still  uses  t hi ise  old  lever-style 
machines  where  the  vote  is  tabulated  in  the 
back.  A  recount  there  means  looking  at  each 
machine's  tally  one  more  time.  Bui  in  a  Honda 
county  that  still  uses  paper  ballots,  every  count 
and  recount  involves  human  judgment.  As  a 
legal  matter,  Florida's  recount  system  is  very 
odd.  First  you  have  automatic  recounts  when 
elections  are  close.  Then  you  are  allowed  a 
one-week  protest  phase  before  the  vote  is  certi- 
fied by  the  secretary  of  state.  After  that  comes 
the  contest  phase,  a  legal  proceeding  in  court 
that  can  result  in  ineligible  votes  being  thrown 


out  or  a  recount  being  ordered.  But,  given  the 
variety  of  voting  technologies  in  Honda,  a  re- 
count could  mean  .nullum.:  from  doini;  ex- 
actly what  you  did  the  first  nine  to  looking  at 
every  ballot  and  trying  to  figure  out  what  the 
vi  iter  intended. 
POSNER:  It  you  look  it  the  recount  provisions  of 
the  Texas  election  code,  you'll  see  a  special 
provision  about  hand  counting  punc  h-card  bal- 
lots. A  dangling  chad  counts  as  a  vote.  It  you 
e.m  see  light  through  it,  it's  a  vote.  It  it's  dun 
pled  and  the  intention  of  the  voter  is  clearly 
ascertainable,  it's  a  vote.  So  there's  little  scope 
for  disc  ret  ionar\  ludginent  s  h\  t  he  elee  t  ion  otti  - 
cials.  The  Florida  statute,  in  contrast,  grants 
broad  discretion  both  to  the  canvassing  hoards 
and  to  the  sec  ictar\  i  if  state. 

That's  why  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Florida 
election  officials  were  acting  within  the  scope 


of  their  authority  when  the\  said,  Yes, 


a  lot  ol 
it  had 
and  we 


nothing  to  do  with  the  vote  tabtilatio 
extend  the  statutory  deadline  for  submission  ol 
final  vote  totals  onh  for  fraud  or  statutory  vio- 
lations, or  an  .let  ot  C  rod  like  a  hurricane,  and 
so  you're  out  ot  luck.  It  was  ,i  harsh  judgment, 
prohahh  influenced  b\  the  tact  that  these  are 
Republic  ans,  hut  that's  the  sWem  Florida  has 
set  up 

KARLAN:  Florida's  election  law  is  incredibly  hadh 
designed.  Take  Volusia  County,  which  is  one' 
of  the  counties  that  did  a  manual  recount. 
There  was  no  tabulation  error,  but  the  canvass- 
ing hi  >ard  dec  kled  to  do  a  manual  rec  om  it,  and 
they  got  it  done  before  the  certification  dead 
line.  Secretary  of  State  Kafherine  I  I. nan,  who 
had  said  s|u-  wouldn't  accept  an\  manual  re 
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i  I  IE  Ql  IESTION  IS,  I  lOW  SI  KH  ILD  Tl  IE  FLORIDA  SUPREME  COURT  CONDUCT  A 
REVIEW  OF  ELECTION  PR  Ac  TK  :ES?  NOT  WI IETHER,  AS  ONE  LAWSUIT  CLAIMED, 
TI  IERE  SI  K  H  ILDN'T  BE  ANY  PRO(  :FSS  FOR  Jl  IDICIAL  REVIEW  AT  ALL 


(.minis,  accepted  that  one.  By  her  own  argu- 
ment, she  should  have  thrown  it  out.  So  you 
have  these  overlapping  discretions  between  the 
county  canvassing  hoards  and  the  secretary  of 
stale  that  resulted  in  the  counties  having  the 
discretion  to  order  recounts  and  Harris  having 
the  discretion  not  to  accept  them. 

POSNER:  1  think  n  is  true  that  .1  hand  recount  con- 
ducted by  neutrals,  il  there  are  any  neutrals  in 
1  his  business,  would  definitely  have  recovered 
some  voles.  For  example,  the  fact  that  the  chad 
is  dangling  is  good  evidence  that  you  intended 
to  vote  tor  the  candidate  w  hose  chad  11  is,  pro- 
vided no  other  chads  for  thai  office  have  been 
punched.  And  similarly,  it  was  clear  for  whom 
the  people  who  treated  "write-in"  as  a  verb 
rather  than  an  adjective,  and  so  both  punched 
the  ballot  and  wrote  in  the  same  person's  name, 
were  intending  to  v<  >te. 

KARLAN:  You  can't  say  they  didn't  feel  strongly 
ah  ml  1  heir  v<  ite. 

POSNER:  Right,  they  were  trying  to  emphasize 
their  conviction.  Th.ii  w.is  truly  unambiguous. 
So  il  you  had  .1  hand  recount  conservatively 
limited  to  dangling  chads  and  those  unambigu- 
ous overvotes  (double  voting  for  the  same  per- 
son), thai  would  be,  I  think,  an  objective  re- 
count. But  no  standard  was  ever  actually  laid 
dow  n  to  guide  the  hand  recounts.  I  don't  think 
anyone  knows  what  Volusia  County's  standard 
was.  Brow. ud  County  and  Palm  Beach  County 
between  them  used  ,u  least  four  different  meth- 
ods, and  I  don't  know  what  standard  Miami- 
1  )ade  (  < unit y  used. 

III.  WAS  <  !(  >RI  \S  RK(  :<  >UN1   I  E<  iAL? 

KARLAN:  Actually,  under  blond. 1  law,  any  candi- 
date can  file  .1  protest.  Any  voter  e.m  bring  a 
contest  lawsuit  over  an  election  for  public  of- 
fice, and  any  taxpayer  can  hring  .1  lawsuit  in  a 
referendum. 

POSNER:  Right,  any  candidate  can  protest.  What 
confused  matters  was  the  butterfly  ballot  used 
in  Palm  Beach  I  bounty.  Now,  the  butterfly  bal- 
loi  usually  produces  a  perfectly  clean,  countable 
vote — |usi  tor  .1  differeni  person  than  the  voter 
intended  to  vote  for.  I  here  isn't  any  way  in  the 
wi  H  Id  thai  you  can  c<  irrec  r  that  em  >r.  But  in  the 
first  few  In  mis  1  >|  pec  iple's  e\e  iteineni  and  upset , 
this  distinction  between  ,1  spoiled  ballot,  from 
whieh  .1  vote  might  be  recovered,  and  .1  perfect- 
ly clean  ballot ,  11 1  w  hk  h  1  he  voter  voted  tor  1  he 


wrong  candidate,  was  muddled.  Later  it  was  dis- 
covered 1h.1t  the  punch-card  technology — even 
though  the  tabulating  machinery  worked  fine — 
produced  an  abnormal  number  of  undervotes, 
C  lore  was,  in  any  ev  ent,  entitled  to  ask  tor  the 
sample  hand  recount  that  I  mentioned. 
Whether  he  should  have  done  it  as  a  matter  of 
political  civility,  that's  another  question. 
KARI  AN:  Remember  what  happened,  though.  By 
law  Gore  had  to  hie  county  by  county.  And  so 
he  requested  these  tour  manual  recounts,  and 
George  Bush  immediately  went  into  federal 
court — in  a  lawsuit  that  nobody  pays  any  atten- 
tion to  now — to  try  to  stop  these  legal  manual 
recounts. 

POSNER:  Meanwhile,  there  was  the  November  14 
deadline  tor  the  submission  of  the  county  vote 
tot. lis. 

KARLAN:  Right.  So  then  the  counties  tiled  a  law- 
suit against  Katherine  Harris  in  state  court  try- 
ing to  force  her  to  extend  that  deadline,  be- 
cause they  realized  they  couldn't  get — 

POSNER:  — finished,  because  these  are  large  coun- 
ties. There  was  an  interim  decision  in  which 
Florida  Circuit  Court  Judge  Terry  Lewis  very 
sensibly  said  that  this  was  Harris's  calk  That's 
when  the  Gore  camp  got  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  to  step  in  on  November  21  and  reverse 
Lew  is  and  extend  the  protest  recount  deadline 
ti  >  the  twenty-sixth. 

KARLAN:  One  of  the  things  that  kept  happening  in 
Florida  is  that  everybody  kept  shooting  from 
the  hip  without  thinking  very  much  about  the 
ending.  So  Katherine  Harris  cornered  herself  by 
announcing,  when  she  learned  about  the  can- 
vassing commission's  decisions  to  do  manual  re- 
counts—  before  she  knew  the  circumstances 
leading  to  those  decisions — that  she  wasn't  go- 
ing to  count  the  results  that  came  in  after  the 
certification  deadline.  This  led  to  her  being 
told,  by  Judge  Lewis,  that  she  was  abusing  her 
discretion.  You  can't  start  out  by  saying,  I  have- 
no  discretion,  when  the  Florida  statute  gives 
you  discretion.  Then,  later,  when  she  exercised 
this  discretion  to  do  precisely  what  she  had  set 
out  10  do  originally,  it  made  the  Florida 
Supreme  Court  suspicious  of  her  motives. 

POSNER:  It  might  have  been  better  it  Harris  had 
lust  said:  In  a  presidential  election,  time  is  just 
loo  much  ot  the  essence  to  allow  a  recount  to 
go  on  alter  the  seven-day  deadline  has  passed, 
given  all  the  vagaries  ot  hand  recounting 
punch-card  ballots.  The  Florida  Supreme  Court 


never  gave  her  the  chance  to  articulate  this 
opinion.  On  November  21  they  could  have 
said:  You  seem  tii  he  acting  high-handedly  in 
your  refusal  to  extend  the  deadline,  hut,  you 
know,  we'll  give  you  twenty-tour  hours  to  give 
us  .in  explanal  i(  in. 
KARLAN:  |udge  Lewis  did  give  her  thai  chance  the 
first  time  around.  When  she  said,  I  have  no  dis- 
cretion unless  there's  ,m  act  oi  God,  he  said, 
No,  you  do  have  thai  discretion.  Harris  was 
boxed  in  not  so  much  by  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  as  by  her  politics.  What  she  should  have 
said  is.  The  reason  1  have  to  certify  the  elec- 
tion quickly  here  is  hec.iuse  there  is  this  end 
date  out  there— December  18,  w  hen  the  Elec- 
toral College  meets — and  the  contest  phase, 
when  recounts  can  be  ordered,  has  to  be  con- 
ducted before  th.ir  date.  But,  of  course,  her  po- 
litical position  was  that  these  disputed  votes 
shouldn't  be  counted  even  by  a  judge  in  the 
contest  phase.  So  she  didn't  say  the  thing  that, 
1  think,  was  truest,  which  is,  It's  appropriate  for 
me  to  use  my  discretion  to  pinch  off  the  protest 
phase  early,  because  otherwise  the  contest 
phase  of  Florida  law  can't  work  its  way  out. 
Why.'  Because  she  didn't  want  there  to  be  a  re- 
count ever.  So  she  didn't  articulate  her  notion 
very  persuasively,  because  to  explain  herseli  in 
detail  would  have  set  out  a  road  map  for  how 
these  ballots  could  get  counted. 

IV.  WHEN  DID  WE  JUMT  lilt 
CONSTITUTIONAL  KAIL.' 

POSNER:  I  would  say  on  November  21,  the  date  of 
the  decision  by  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  that 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  December  4  sent 
hack  to  the  Florida  court  for  reconsideration. 

KARLAN:  1  agree  that  the  Florida  Supreme  Court's 
November  21  opinion — which  extended  the 
deadline  of  the  protest  phase — is  the  first  place 
where  there's  any  federal  claim  whatsoever. 

rosNLR:  That's  right.  It  was  m  the  December  4 
opinion  that  the  Supreme  Court  raised  the 
question  of  conformity  with  Article  2,  Section 
1,  Clause  2  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  This  says 
that  a  state  shall  appoint  its  presidential  elec- 
tors in  the  manner  directed  by  the  state  legisla- 
ture. The  Florida  legislature  had  established  a 
procedure  tor  appointing  presidenti.il  elec- 
tors—  m  this  case,  through  a  popular  election 
followed  by  the  possibility  of  protests  and  con- 
tests and  so  on.  And  what  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  did,  I  think,  beginning  on  November  21 
and  then  continuing  on  December  8,  was  to 
rewrite  this  statute.  The  court  swept  aside  the 
discretion  that  the  statute  vests  in  the  secretary 
ot  siate  and  in  the  local  canvassing  hoards. 

I  \R1  \\:  And  there  were  other  ways  to  decide  the 
case  without  attracting  the  interest  of  the  U.S. 


Supreme  Court.  Imagine,  lor  example,  that  the 
Florida  Supreme  *  'ourt  had  said  on  November 
21:  l  ook,  as  a  matter  ot  Florida  law,  certifica- 
tion is  only  the-  beginning  of  the  proces>  ol  de- 
termining who  win-  the  election.  We  shouldn't 
exte  nd  the  certification  phase,  because  ,ill  <  > t 
the  c  I.  ii  ins  thai  are  he  mil;  made  i  an  be  addressed 
in  the  contest  phase,  with  legal  arguments  on 
the  basis  ol  which  Florida  courts  may  order  a 
statewide  recount.  But  they  did  the  same  thing 
the  Core  people  did:  they  put  too  much  weight 
tin  the  certification  process  and  made  it  impos- 
sible to  do  the  kind  t >t  recount  that  w<  luld  have 
sat  istied  the  higher  courts. 

POSNER:  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ended  up  ex- 
pressing two  constitutional  complaints  about 
tlie  decision  ot  the-  Florida  Supreme  Court. 
First  was  denial  ot  equal  protection,  which  was 
the  ground  that  a  majority  ot  the  Supreme 
Court  justices  adopted,  though  it  seems  to  me 
quite  thin  and  unconvincing.  And,  second, 
was  the  "manner  directed"  clause  ot  Article  2, 
which  can  be  interpreted  as  a  device  for  mini- 
mizing Electoral  College  chaos  by  vesting  the 
power  ot  determining  a  state's  presidential 
electors  in  the  state  legislature — and  not  per- 
mitting the  siare  judiciary  (or  the  state  execu- 
tive) to  usurp  that  power.  And  so  it  becomes 
very  important  to  determine  whether  the  Flori- 
da Supreme  Court  at  every  stage  was  conform- 
ing to  the-  election  code  or  was  making  up  its 
i  iwn  electii  in  c<  ide. 

KARLAN:  But  it  you  were  asked  before  this  elec- 
tion, Do  the  Florida  courts  have  any  role  in  su- 
pervising recounts  ot  presidential  elections  un- 
der Florida  law.'  you  would  have  said  yes. 

POSNER:  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that. 

KARLAN:  The  question  is,  How  should  the  Florida 
Supreme  Court  conduct  that  review?  Not 
whether,  as  one  lawsuit  claimed,  there  should 
beany  process  for  judicial  review  at  all. 

POSNER:  Yes,  that  would  he  ridiculous. 

KARLAN:  So  we're  talking  about  the  degree  ot  judi- 
cial rev  ie  w  .  I  think  what  they  did  on  November 
21  by  extending  the  deadline  was  to  set  them- 
selves up  to  jump  the  constitutional  track  later. 
Fart  of  the  reason  thai  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  didn't  come  out  in  its  December  8  opin- 
ion ordering  the  recount  and  say,  Here's  the 
standard  you  ought  to  apply  in  doing  the  re- 
count, is  because  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  had 
earlier  said,  in  effect,  It  you  sav  anything  that 
isn't  in  the  Florida  statute  already,  you're  vio- 
lating  .Article  2  and  you  will  he  struck  down. 
Had  the  Gore  camp  |ust  allowed  the  contest 
phase  to  begin  on  time,  the  Florida  Supreme 
C  ourt  could  have  said,  There  are  enough  bal- 
lots that  haven't  been  properly  counted,  so 
we'll  need  a  recount,  and  to  ensure  uniformity 
we  interpret  clear  intent  ot  the-  voter  to  mean 
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two-corner  chads.  I  don't  think  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  would  have  overturned  that. 
POSNtR:  That's  too  academic  an  analysis.  I  don't 
Hunk  that  ii  was  a  mistake  for  C  lore  to  argue  for 
extension  "I  the  protest  period  from  November 


14  to  November  26.  This  was  a  situation  in 
which  legal  tactics  could  not  be  divorced  from 
political  goals.  II  Core  had  accepted  the  certifi- 
cation on  November  18,  that  would  have  been 
Ins  doom.  There  never  would  have  been  a  con- 
test; there  never  would  have  been  anything.  It's 
very  much  like  the  Clinton  business.  Clinton 
apparently  believed  that  it  he  admitted  the  af- 
fair with  Monica  Lewinsky  he'd  pisi  he  forced 
out.  And  so  Clinton  stonewalled.  And,  of 
course,  what  happened  was  that  gradually 
people  became  accustomed  to  this  scandalous 
beb, iv  ioi  .  I  Ins  was  exactly  the  problem  w  ith 
(  lore.  Many  people,  myself  included,  were  very 
upset  on  Nov  ember  8  not  to  have  the  president 
picked.  And  I  was  someone  who  hadn't  even 
voted,  so  I  didn't  cue  who  the  president  was 
part  it  ularly. 
KARI  AN:  You  didn't  vote? 

I'i  >SNI  K:  1  was  out  of  the  country  and  I  didn't  bother 
to  gel  an  absentee  ballot.  I  didn't  have  .i  strong 
feeling  about  the  candidates.  However,  the  no- 
tion that  there  would  not  be  ,i  president  picked 
in  the  election,  thai  I  found  troublesome.  And 
the  trouble  gol  worse  on  November  21 — the 
Florida  Supreme  Court's  decision  that  day  was 
wend.  The  court  compounded  it  Liter.  It  had  set 
.i  deadline  of  November  26  for  the  recounts. 
Palm  Beach  <■  bounty  didn't  meet  it.  It  was  only  a 
few  hours  late,  but  thai  was  (he  deadline,  .i  dead- 
line is  .1  deadline,  it  was  the  court'-  own  dead- 
line, and  Palm  Beach  didn't  meet  it.  But  on  De- 


cember 8  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  gave  Gore 
those  215  (or  176,  a  discrepancy  never  recon- 
ciled) votes  that  the  Palm  Beach  recount  had 
awarded  him.  The  court  let  Gore  pocket  those 
votes.  And,  ot  course,  it  let  him  keep  the 
Broward  County  votes,  which  had  been 
recovered  from  spoiled  ballots  by  the  most 
subjective  kind  ot  dimple  counting.  And 
then  the  court  ordered  a  statewide  count 
ot  undervotes,  ignoring  the  overvotes, 
very  arbitrarily.  It  was  just  a  botch.  And, 
meanwhile,  the  court  hadn't  even  both- 
ered, on  December  8,  when  it  issued  this 
new  rev  ision  ot  the  election  code,  to  re- 
spond to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  De- 
cember 4  request  tor  clarification  ot  its 
earlier  opinion.  The  Florida  Supreme 
Court  knew  ,  »»f  course,  exactly  what  kind 
ot  recount  procedures  to  adopt  in  order  to 
maximize  the  likelihood  that  Gore  would 
<  iv  ertake  Bush's  lead. 

KARLAN:  Absolutely,  but  that  kind  of  se- 
lective judgment  infects  everybody.  It 
also  intects  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  It 
you  had  complained  a  year  ago  to  the 
Supreme  Court  that  Florida  was  violat- 
ing the  equal-protection  clause  by  using 
different  voting  machines,  you  wouldn't 
have  won  a  single  vote  from  nine  justices.  They 
wouldn't  hav  e  taken  the  case  for  review. 

V.  HO W  SHOULD  Tills  HAVE  PLAYED  OUT 
IN  Till:  SUPREME  COUR1  ? 

I  \R\  AN:  In  the  abstract,  it's  the  wrong  result.  I 
tried  to  figure  out  which  voters  were  injured, 
and  actually  went  back  and  looked  at  all  the 
complaints  th.it  were  filed  in  the  contest-phase 
lawsuit  that  became  Bush  v.  Gore,  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  who's  the  injured  party  here  and  what's 
the  injury.  As  a  citizen  who  casts  a  vote,  I'm 
entitled  to  have  my  vote  counted.  I'm  entitled 
to  hav  e  the  votes  of  people  who  share  my  v  iews 
who  also  cast  legal  votes  counted,  and  it  then- 
votes  aren't  counted  I'm  injured.  But  1  am  not 
injured  by  counting  anybody's  legal  vote.  So  it's 
a  question  ot  how  is  a  voter  whose  vote  has 
been  counted  injured  by  the  Florida  Supreme 
t  iourt's  order  to  recount  other  people's  votes'  If 
all  of  the  voles  that  they  counted  in  the  re- 
count are  validly  counted,  then  the  tact  that 
some  other  votes  never  get  counted  doesn't  ac- 
tually injure  me.  That's  win  I  say  that  the  per- 
son who  was  injured — if  anyone  was — by  what 
was  going  on  in  Florida  really  was  George  Bush, 
but  his  injury  was  not  an  equal-protection  v  io- 
lation. It  might  have  been  an  Article  2  viola- 
tion; it  might  have  been  a  due-process  problem. 
But  it  wasn't  an  equal-protection  matter.  There 
is  no  voter  who  was  rendered  better  oft  by  what 
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Il-  YOU  I  IAD  C:OMPLAINED  A  YEAR  AC  iO  TO  Tl  IE  SI  IPREMF  (  X  >l  IRT  Tl  I.VI  FLC  >RI I  >A 
WAS  VIOLATING  Tl  IE  EQl  AL-PROTEC  TION  C  LAI  ISE  BY  I  >l Nc  i  1  >IFFEREN  I  VC )  I  INC  i 
MAC  I  IINES,  YOl  I  WOl  ILDN'T  I  IAVE  WON  Tl  IE  VOTE  (  T  A  SINc  iLE  Jl  'Si  |(  :E 


the  Supreme  Court  did  here,  at  least  not  in  the 
sense  i  >t  enjoying  m<  ire  equal  protection. 

POSNER:  Yes,  I  agree.  Which  is  win  I  think  the 
Court  should  have  dec  ided  the  case  on  the  hasis 
nt  Article  2,  which  gives  the  state  legislatures 
the  p>  iwer  to  determine  lit  w  president  ial  eleeti >rs 
are  chosen.  Basing  the  decision  on  Article  2  is 
simpler  and  more  robust,  because  .ill  it  says  to 
the  Ph  irida  Supreme  (  a  mrt  is;  ^  ( m  have  to  \<  >lh  >\v 
the  rules  that  the  legislature  set  down.  You  can 
interpret  the  rules,  hut  you  can't  |ust  brush  them 
aside.  The  other  nice  thing  is  that  then  you  don't 
have  the  Supreme  I 't  nu  t  saying  that  Bush  v.  C  hire 
is  .i  ticket  that's  good  for  this  day  only;  an  Arti- 
cle 2  ruling  would  apply  to  ,ill  cases  within  its  do- 
main, th.it  is,  nil  cases  involving  disputes  over 
president i . 1 1  electors. 

KARL  AN:  Th.it  was  ama:ing.  The\  wrote,  "Our 
consideration  is  limited  to  the  present  circum- 
stances, tor  the  problem  of  equal  protection  in 
election  processes  generally  presents  many 
complexities."  In  other  words:  Don't  tr\  tins  at 
In  ime,  kids. 

POSNER:  Don't  bother  us  again  with  this 

KARLAN:  Rut  people  arc  trying  it  at  home.  Six 
voting  cases  have  been  filed  since  Ni  >v  ember  i , 
all  based  on  the  Supreme  C  !ourt's  equal-protec- 
tion arguments.  There's  one  in  Georgia,  three 
in  Illinois,  and  two  in  Florida.  I  don't  under 
stand  why  the  Court  didn't  just  say,  This  elec- 
tion is  a  statistical  tie.  The  tragedy  |s  that  the 
margin  of  error  for  these  voting  machines  is 
broader  than  the  margin  of  victory.  That  ma\ 
lust  as  well  he  true  for  the  hand  recounts,  so  al- 
ter a  recount  we  wall  have  no  more  assurance 
that  the  right  guy  has  won  than  before.  Thai's 
the  only  justification  1  can  think  of  for  ahan- 
d<  ming  the  reo  >unt . 

I'i'sm  k;  W'li.n  |  tmd  most  pu::liiio  ^  the  Souter- 
Breyer  position.  They  agree  that  there's  an 
equal-protection  violation  but  the\  want  the 
Florida  Supreme  (  !ourt  to  have  a  chance  to  or- 
der resumption  of  the  recount  under  uniform 
standards.  But  given  the  time  constraints,  that 
would  have  been  infeasible,  as  |  said  earlier. 
They  max  have  foreseen  that  the  Florida 
Supreme  Court  would  give  up.  The  court  had 
dropped  hints  m  several  of  its  opinions  that  ii 
might  not  make  it  by  any  of  the  conceivably 
applicable  deadlines.  And  so  the  case  might 
have  gone  back  to  the  Florida  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  court  would  have  said,  Sorry,  we've 
run  out  of  time;  we  unv  up.  And  in  that  way, 


the  Supreme  Court  justices  would,  I  guess, 
have  avoided  the  hit.  They  would  have 
screwed  around  in  some  way  by  their  interven- 
tions, hut  they  wouldn't  beat  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility tor  having  resolved  the  dispute. 
KARLAN:  In  the  last  minute  they  could  have  re- 
manded the  case  hack  to  the  Supreme  (  ourt  o| 
Florida. 

POSNER:  It  might  have  petered  out  -nine  might 
have  run  out.  That  would  have  been  a  happy 
solution  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  And  it  I  were 
certain  that  that  would  have  been  the  sequel, 
then  fine,  hut  I'm  not  that  confident  that  it 
w  i  mid  1  lave  been. 

KARLAN:  With  the  recount  and  a  possible  remand 
to  the  Florida  Supreme  Court,  u  was  like  de- 
ciding hi >w  to  t real  a  dying  patient:  1  >o  you  is- 
sue a  Do  Not  Resuscitate  i  irder.'  Or  do  you  just 
throttle  the  guy  '  In  Bush  v.  I  lore,  the  Supreme 
(  'i  nu  t  chi  ise  to  throtl  le  him. 

VI.  Mi  '\\    Will    W  I    REM!  MM  R 
HI  SI  /  V.  in  >HI:  .' 

POSNER:  It  depends  on  the  success  of  Bush's  presi- 
dency. It  he  turns  out  to  be  a  terrible  flop,  some 
ol  the  ignominy  will  adhere  to  the  Supreme 
t  'ourt.  It  he's  ,i  successful  president,  and  it,  as 
appeal's  to  be  the  case,  people  outside  of  aca- 
demic circles  have  lost  interest  in  the  decision, 
then  it  won't  he  infamous  other  than  in  profes- 
sional circles. 

K  \RI  \N:  Well,  it  won't  go  into  the  canon  of  great 
law. 

POSNER:  No  one  w  ill  argue  w  ith  that. 

KARI  \\:  But  I  don't  think  it  will  go  into  the 
canon  of  disastrous  law  either.  It's  not  Koremut- 
si(,  the  japane.se- American  internment  case, 
and  it's  definitely  not  Drcd  Scott,  the  FS5 7  de- 
cision m  which  the  Supreme  t  ourt  said  black 
people  hav  e  no  rights.  The  case  n  reminds  me 
of  most,  as  a  matter  of  legal  craftsmanship,  is 
1973's  U.S.  v.  Kras.  That  was  a  bankruptcy 
case  where  the  Court  held  that  it  you  didn't 
have  enough  money  to  pay  the  filing  fee  in 
bankruptcy  court,  you  couldn't  go  bankrupt. 
Absurd,  right  '  The  caul  part  i  >t  Bush  v.  t  ion  has 
the  same  feel.  The  (  ourt  s  iy>  that  because  this 
recount  violates  the  equal-protection  rights  of 
voters,  no  imc's  equal-protection  rights  will  be 
protected-  suit  of  the  "misery  loves  company" 
theory  of  equal  protection.  And  this  time 
around,  the'  Court's  decision  affects  the  entire 
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ELECTION  2000  LEGAL  DISPUTE  TIMELINE 
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7   Voters  go  tn  the  pulls  tu 
elect  their  43rd  president.  At 
7:49  P.M.,  EST,  NBC  is  the 
first  television  network  to 
name  Al  £  lore  the  winner  of 
Florida.  The  three  other  net- 
works soon  follow  suit.  At  10 
P.M.,  CBS  is  the  first  network 
ti  i  retract  the  call. 


8   At  2:16  A.M.,  the  Fox  net- 
work's Decision  Desk,  man- 
aged hy  George  W.  Bush's  first 
cousin  John  Ellis,  calls  the 
presidential  race  tor  Bush.  At 
4:05  A.M.,  the  call  is  retracted. 
By  late  morning,  Bush's  lead 
oul  of  nearly  6  million  votes  is 
1,784  votes.  Neither  candidate- 
concedes. 


9    Core  asks  tor  a  hand  count 
of  presidential  ballots  in  Volu- 
sia, Miami-Dade,  Broward, 
and  Palm  Beach  counties. 


11  Bush  sues  in  federal  court 
to  stop  manual  recounts  in 
these  counties. 


13  Volusia  County  files  suit  in 
Leon  County  Circuit  Court 
seeking  to  extend  the  Tuesday 
deadline  tor  a  final  vote  count. 

Florida's  secretary  ol  state, 
Katherine  Harris,  says  she  will 
not  extend  the  5  P.M.  Novem- 
her  14  deadline  tor  certifying 
elec tii m  results 

U.S.  District  Judge  Donald  M. 
Mlddlehrooks  refuses  to  stop 
manual  recounts  in  Florida. 

Palm  Beach  County  seeks  ad- 
visory opinions  from  the  Divi- 
sion of  Elections,  which  is  un- 
der the  secretary  ot  state,  and 
from  the  Florida  attorney  gen- 
eral to  determine  it  n  should 
proceed  with  a  hand  count. 


14  Bush  appeals  Judge  Middle- 
brooks's  ruling  to  the  Eleventh 
C  'ircuit  Court  ot  Appeals  in 
Atlanta. 

Secretary  ot  Stan-  Harris  sets  a 
deadline  tor  November  I  5  at  2 
P.M.  tor  count ies  seeking  a 
manual  recount  to  suhmit  a 
written  justification. 

Leon  County  Judge  Terry 
Lewis  denies  the  request  tor  an 
injunction  and  upholds  the 


Florid, i  deadline  to  suhmit  elec- 
tion results  hy  5  P  M.,  hut  rules 
that  counties  may  notify  the 
secretary  ot  stale  that  recounts 
are  pending,  and  are  allowed  to 
continue  recounting  and  to  rile 
updated  or  corrected  returns. 

Alter  receiving  conflicting  ad- 
visory opinions,  Palm  Beach 
County  asks  the  Florida 
Supreme  Court  it  it  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  hand  count. 

15  The  Florida  Supreme  Court 
denies  Secretary  of  State  Har- 
ris's motion  to  halt  manual 
counting  ot  ballots.  Harris  says 
she  will  not  accept  results  ot 
any  hand  recounts  when  it  is 
tune  t. 1  c  erl  it\  the  Florida  vote 
on  Novemher  I  8. 


16  Gore  files  an  emergency 
motion  in  state  court  to  pre- 
vent Secretary  of  State  Harris 
from  certifying  the  results  until 
the  manual  recounts  have 
heen  completed. 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court  is- 
sues an  interim  order  that 
Palm  Beach  County  can  pro- 
ceed with  a  manual  recount  of 
kill,  its 


17  The  Eleventh  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  denies 
Bush's  request  to  stop  manual 
recounts  on  constitutional 
grounds. 

Leon  County  Judge  Lewis  rules 
that  Secretary  of  State  Harris's 
decision  to  exclude  hand-re- 
counted votes  was  not  an 
ahuse  ot  discretion  and  allows 
the  decision  to  stand. 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court  or- 
ders Harris  not  to  certify  the 
Florida  vote  until  it  can  rule 
on  whether  hand  recounts  will 
he  added  to  the  final  tally. 


21  The  Florida  Supreme  i  ,'ourt 
unanimously  rules  that  state 
election  officials  must  include 
the  results  ot  manual  recounts 
in  Florida's  final  presidential 
tally. 


22  Palm  Beach  County  Judge 
Jorge  Labarga  rules  that  elec- 
tion officials  must  consider 
dimpled  chad  ballots. 

Miami-Dade  County  Cain  ass- 
ing  Board  stops  the  recount  of 
balli  it- 


Bush  files  a  certiorari  petition 
with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
asking  the  Court  to  block  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion allowing  hand  counts. 


23  Florida  Supreme  Court  de- 
clines to  order  Miami-1  )ade 
County  to  resume  recounting 
ballots. 


24  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
agrees  to  hear  Bush's  appeal  of 
the  Novemher  21  decision  of 
the  Florida  Supreme  C  Hourt. 


26  Secretary  of  State  Hams 
announce-  the  certified  vote 
totals  with  a  5^7  vote  lead  tor 
Bush,  thereby  ending  the 
protest  phase  and  beginning 
Florida's  contest  phase. 


27  Gore  files  a  complaint  in 
Leon  County  Court  to  contest 
the  election. 


29  Leon  County  Judge  N. 
Sanders  Sauls  orders  the 
14,000  ballots  contested  by 
Gore  to  he  brought  to  his 
courtroom  along  with  the  vot- 
ing booths  and  tabulation  ma- 
chines. 


30  A  committee  ot  the  Florida 
legislature  votes  to  recom- 
mend a  special  session  With 
the  intent  ot  selecting  its  own 
slate  ot  presidential  electors. 

Gore  asks  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  to  order  an  immediate 
hand  recount  of  the  disputed 

ballots. 

In  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
Democrats  challenge  the  right 
ot  Florida's  legislature  to  select 
their  own  presidential  electors. 


DECEMBER 


1  Oral  argument  in  the  case 
ot  Bush  v.  Palm  Beach  County 
Cciin  assmg  Board  is  presented 
in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court  af- 
firms the  decision  of  the  Palm 
Beach  (-ircuit  Court  that  the 
butterfly-ballot  design  did  not 
disenfranchise  voters. 


4    The  LIS.  Supreme  Court 
vacates  the  decision  ot  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court,  order- 
ing it  to  clarity  its  definition  of 


a  legal  standard  tor  recounts. 

Leon  County  Judge  Sauls  rules 
that  the  vote  tally  for  Nassau 
County  should  remain  un- 
changed and  that  hand  re- 
counts ot  disputed  ballots  are 
not  needed  in  Palm  Beach  and 
Miami-Dade  counties. 


6   The  Eleventh  Circuit  Court 
denies  Bush's  request  for  an  in- 
junction to  stop  manual  re- 
el units  m  lour  Florida  counties. 


8    The  Florida  Supreme  Court 
overturns  Leon  County  Judge 
Nnils's  decision  to  reject  Gore's 
request  tor  a  recount  of  the  un- 
dervote  in  a  tew  Florida  coun- 
ties and  orders  the  recount  to 
begin  immediately. 


9   The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
sta\s  the  Florida  recount.  Jus- 
tice Scalia,  in  a  concurring 
opinion,  writes  that  "|t]he 
counting  of  votes  that  are  ot 
questionable  legality  dues  in 
my  view  threaten  irreparable 
harm  to  [George  Bush],  and  to 
the  country,  by  casting  a  cloud 
upon  what  he  claims  to  be  the 
legitimacy  of  his  election. 
Count  hist,  and  rule  upon  le- 
gality afterwards,  is  not  a 
recipe  for  producing  election 
results  that  have  the  public  ac- 
ceptance democratic  stability 
requires." 


12  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
reverses  the  ruling  of  the  Flori- 
da Supreme  Court  in  Gore  v. 
Harris ,  The  recounts  are  halt- 
ed. Justice  Stevens  in  his  dis- 
sent writes:  "Although  we  may 
never  know  with  complete  cer- 
tainty the  identity  of  the  win- 
ner ot  this  year's  Presidential 
election,  the  identity  of  the  los- 
er is  perfectly  clear.  It  is  the 
Nation's  confidence  in  the 
judges  as  an  impartial  guardian 
of  the  rule  ot  law." 


22  The  Florida  Supreme  Court 
issues  an  opinion  on  remand 
from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
writing:  "Accordingly,  pur- 
suant to  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court, 
we  hold  appellants  can  be  af- 
forded no  relief." 
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country  .nikl  thousands  i>l  voters,  noi  iim  .1  few 
I.  ilk s  win  1  want  ii  >  dci  I. lie  hunk  ruptx  \ . 

I'OSNER:  Actually,  I  think  it  is  like  fsorctruttsii,  hui 
then  I  at  hulk  1 1  link  korcmatsu  was  1 1  irrci  1 1\  de- 
1  ided.  In  1(M_,  1 1 u  k'  was  .1  1  i  ll  tear  ol  .1  possible 
Japanese  invasion  ''I  the  West  Coast.  I  helieve 
there  had  actually  heen  some  minor  shelling  ot  the 
Oregon  coast  hy  .1  |. ip.nu.  se  submarine.  I  nqucs- 
tionahly,  the  order  excluding  1  >c<  iple  ot  mi r-sc 
ancestry  from  the  Wesi  (  Coast  was  tainted  l'\ 
racial  |  irejudu  e.  On  the  other  hand,  many  |apan 
esc  Americans  had  refused  to  swear  unqualified 
allegiance  to  the  I  nited  States.  (  iood  or  had,  n 
was  ,1  military  order  in  a  frightening  war.  Al- 
though the  majority  opinion,  written  h\  lustice 
Hugo  IM.uk,  is  very  poor,  the  decision  itself  is 
defensihle.  The  (  Courl  could  have  said:  We  in- 
terprel  the  <  Constitution  to  allow  rat  ial  dist  rim- 
ination  In  government  when  there  are  urgent 
reasi  ms  for  it,  and  if  the  military  in  the  middle  ot 
a  wi irld  war  says  we  have  to  do  1 1 1  is,  then  wr  it 
going  to  defer,  hecause  the  Constitution  is  noi  ,1 
siir  ide  pat  1 .  WI  ial  this  has  in  common  with  Hush 
v.  (  lore  is  thai  the  Supreme  Court  could  have  said: 
We're  going  to  adopt  .1  hold  interpretation  of 
Article  2  in  1  irder  to  avert  the  possibility  ot  po 
litical  and  constitutional  chaos 

Another  complaint  made  ahoul  the  1  asc 
that  I  think  is  trivial  is  the  t 1  n  ill  k  1  -1  >t  -  interest 
charge  stemming  from  Scalia's  son  working  tot 
the  law  firm  thai  employs  Rush's  counsel. 

KARLAN:  Yeah,  that's  ridiculous.  Scalia  would 
have  ruled  the  same  way  even  it  Ins  son  had 
heen  w<  irking  fi  ir  (  i<  ire's  law  y er's  firm 

POSNER:  The  real  conflict  of  interest  is  thai  |iis- 
tices  are  noi  indifferent  to  then  colleagues  and 
successors,  and  the  president  appoints  them. 
Th. it's  an  inherent  serious  conflict,  hecause 
even  it  the  justices  pl.i\  11  straight  and  each 
says  tii  liiinselt  or  herself,  I'm  noi  going  to 
think  ahoul  the  effect  of  tins  decision  on  m\ 
legacy  as  a  Supreme  (  Court  justice,  you  can'l 
exclude  the  possibility  of  an  unconscious  influ- 
ence. It  these  justices  had  not  heen  so  interest- 
ed 111  this  case  lor  themselves,  they  might  not 
have  picked  up  on  some  of  the  mistakes  b\  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court.  What  a  judge  notices 
as  "something  had  enough  to  rec|uire  action"  is 
likely  to  he  influenced  hy  unconscious  factors. 
You  are  just  alert  to  things  the  way  a  drug-sniff- 
ing pi  iltce  d<  >g  is  alert  to  cocaine. 

KARLAN:  But  judges  have  to  he  really  alert  these 
days.  It's  suit  ot  lames  kiadlc\  TIi.iut's  theory, 
ratcheted  up.  Thayer  was  a  Harvard  constitu- 
tional-law scholar  at  the  turn  of  the  last  century 
wh«  1  said  that  we  want  judicial  review  of  legisla- 
tive and  political  decisions,  hul  we  want  11  to  he 
very  sparing,  hecause  1  itherwise  we  make  the  p<  >- 
litical  hrant  hes  rather  flahhy,  and  they'll  say,  Let 
the  courts  h\  u  all  And  I  tl  111  ik ,  as  much  as  I  like 


I  ii.  lu  1.1 1  review  11 1  all  sorts  ol  ways,  the  si  ate  leg- 
islatures do  pass  si  1  if  I  1  hey  know  to  he  unconst i- 
1 111 1 1  hi,  1 1  on  the  theory  thai  the  federal  courts  will 
si  1  ike  11  down.  I  was  on  a  talk  show  wit  h  (  Charles 
(  irassley,  the  senatoi  trom  Iowa,  ,11  id  he  w  a-  1  in- 
did  ahoul  1 1  ns  I  le  said  the  Supreme  (  ouri  should 
step  in  in  it  hecausi  •  it  instability  hul  het.nist 
(  Congress  didn't  want  to  tal  e  the  political  1 1e.1t  tot 
deciding  1 1 1  is  elect  ion  (  '01  igi  ess  wanted  the 
Supreme  <  Courl  to  step  11 1  .11  id  pi oici  t  1 1  icu  1  h  -  1 , 1 

I I  10  mill  1 1  dc'MHK  I .  Ii  \ 

I'OSNLK:  km  I  don'l  huy  Thayer's  theory.  He 
thought  that  il  oiik  the  courts  would  he  more 
passive  we'd  have  a  more  vital  politics  Noth- 
ing  the  (.(nuts  (.in  dii  is  going  i.i  improve  the 
quality  ol  American  polit  ics,  \s  1  judge  I  di  m  i 
have  .11 1\  object  ion  1  ■>  striking  down  obviously 
uiRoiisiiiuiioii.il  statutes  that  a  state  legislature 

III  in\  cir<  nil  may  pass  In  mi  t  inn  to  tune  111  or- 
der to  pacify  some  angry  group  that  has  an  in- 
fluence in  the  legislature.  Its  a  game. 

k'ARI.AN:  knit  they  know  you're  going  to  strike  n 
di  iwn. 

I'osNLR:  Right.  Exactly.  Win  isn't  that  an  appro- 
priate division  of  responsibility.'  I  he  legislators 
throw  a  hone  1  •  >  their  angry  constituents,  km  it 
does  110  harm  hecause  the  courts  throw  the 
hone  out  So  responsibility  is  diffused.  A  lot  1  >l 
1 1 ie  ,111  ot  government  h  ahoul  dill  using  respon- 
sibility tiii  unpopulat  01  I  tarsi  1  acl 

KARLAN:  Now,  walk  Hush  \.  Core,  the  Supreme 
l  Court's  playing  the  game  It's  i nteresi  ing  to  look 
hack  at  the  debates  surrounding  tin  Electoral 
(  out  it  Acl  ol  I  SSu  iS7,  whit  1 1  governed  111  part 
what  1  mi  happened  in  Horida  Senatoi  |i  >1 11 1 
Sherman,  who  was  one  ol  the  act's  primary  pro 
p>  n lent  s,  s.i  id,  when  the  quest  ion  ot  whethei  tin 
Supreme  (  Court  should  he  involved  came  up,  "Ii 
would  he  a  very  grave  fault  indeed  and  a  very  se- 
rious objection  lo  refer  a  political  question  in 
which  the  people  of  the  c ountry  were  aroused, 
ahoul  which  t licit  feelings  were  excited,  to  1 1 1 1  >, 
great  tribunal,  which  after  all  has  to  si  1  upon  the 
I  ite  and  property  1  >l  all  the  people  ol  the  I  1 1 1 1  ed 
States  Ii  vvi  mill  tend  to  bring  that  courl  11 11  o 
public  odium  of  one  01  the  olhel  1  'I  the  two  great 
parlies,"  And,  according  to  the  poll,,  lull  ib, 
country  no  longer  respecis  the  Si  i|  a  vine  (  Court  as 
.11 1  inde] >t auk  1  it  hi  'd\  Sherman  1  ailed  11 

I'l  VsNLR:  One's  opinion  ol  Hush  \  Core  lo  gel  had 
to  fundamentals,  tlepeiuls  1  ril  k  ally  on  what  you 
think  might  have  happened  il  the  recounl  had 
continued.  I  think  we  might  have  seen  multiple 
slates  of  e|e(  tt  )|"s  1 1  issed  into  (  .01  Igress,  an  Ai  I  ing 
I 'reside  ni  Summers,  and  then  a  terribly  damaged 
president  with  no  time  toi  a  transit  ion,  which  is 
very  important  in  modern  American  ••ova  rii 
una  it .  He'd  start  off  his  presidency  with  no  ad- 
m in ist ra t ion ,  have  a  government  run  hy 
holdovers,  and  probably  fall  flat  on  his  face.  So  I 


Wh  C  CAN  TALK  AB(  H  JT  ATTAINING  TRl  IT!  IS  IN  MATTERS  OF  FACT,  BUT  Tl  IE 
"WINNER"  OF  AN  I  I.  lie  TION  ISA  LEGAL  DESIGNATION  RATI  ILK  THAN  A  FACTUAL 
STATUS,  MEANING  SOMEONL  Wl  IO  1  IAS  PREVAILED  IN  AN  ARTIFICIAL  CONTEST 


1 1 unk  Bush  v.  (  unc  was  ;i  pragma!  ic  dec  ision.  It  was 
not  ;i  dec  ision  based  i >n  legal  technicalities.  As  le- 
gal c  rattsmanship  it's  ;i  big  Hop. 

VI!.  Hi  >W  1  n  >  Wl:  I  I  \  OUR  S'l  SI  EM  .; 

POSNER:  I  think  something  should  he  done  about 
the  Electoral  College.  Nor  get  rid  of  it  but  ad- 
just it.  First,  there's  ,i  pt itent  ml  problem  that 
could  really  cause  ;i  crisis:  runaway  electors.  It 
you  have  ;i  c  K  ise  election,  ;i  couple  i  »t  defect  ii  >ns 
could  swing  the  election  to  the  other  side,  and 
that  could  also  produce  a  terrible  right  in  Con- 
gress with  mi  guidance  from  the  Constitution 
ab< nit  hi iw  ti i  resi live  it , 

K  MILAN:  Ti  iday,  it's  absolutely  clear  that  the  elec- 
tors are  not  expected  to  deliberate,  as  rhev  were 
originally  intended  to  do.  They  are  no  longer, 
.is  they  might  have  been  ,ir  rhe  framing,  the 
"great  men"  ol  the  particular  states. 

P(  iSNER:  They're  picked  robe  loyalists. 

K  \ki  A\:  To  follow  the  party  line.  They're  not  go- 
ing to  deliberate.  Why  have  them  there.'  It  this 
were  a  railroad,  you'd  say  they're  featherbed- 
ding  here,  because  you  don't  need  the  coal 
shoveler.  This  is  an  electric  train. 

POSNER:  I  think  we  need  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  bind  their  votes  to  the  candidates  on 
whose  slates  they  were  elected,  so  that  there 
c  an  be  m  i  nil  mkev  business. 

k  \RI.AN:  The  other  thing  that  would  really  help  is 
to  train  poll  workers  so  that  they  understand 
what  the-  law  is.  A  kit  i  -,\  them  don't  understand 
the  law  on  assisting  voters,  or  they  don't  under- 
stand that  the  law  die  tales  that  wheal  a  voter 
spoils  his  ballot  you  have  to  give  bun  another 
one.  There  arc-  lots  ol  problems  all  over  the 
country  with  poll  workers  who  don't  under- 
stand. What  happens  it  someone  shows  up  and 
says,  I'm  registered  to  vote  he-re,  and  you  can't 
rind  him  or  heron  the  list  I  The  law  says  y<  >u're 
supposed  to  allow  thai  person  to  vote — it's 
c  ailed  an  affidavit  balk  it . 

POSNER:  There's  also  the  problem  that  in  the 
e\c-ni  ol  competing  slates  coming  to  Congress 
there  are  so  lew  guidelines  in  rhe  (  Constitution. 

KARI  AN:  It     terrifying.  There-  arc-  m  i  rules. 

POSNER:  No  procedures,  no  deadlines,  nothing. 
All  that  the  (  Constitution  says  is  that  the  elec- 
toral votes  shall  be-  counted  in  the-  presence  of 
the  two  houses  of  (  Congress.  It  doesn  t  even  say 
who  counts  presumably  it's  the  \  ic  e  president, 
but  it's  unclear. 


KARLAN:  The  Constitution  doesn't  seem  to  give  a 
role  to  Congress  in  Article  2  except  as  an  audi- 
ence. So  Al  Gore  could  have  just  opened  the 
votes  and  said,  "I  won'"  It's  one  of  those  consti- 
tutional  oddities.  For  example,  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  the  vice  president  preside 
over  everything  except  the  impeachment  ol  the 
president,  bur  it  doesn't  explain  who  presides 
over  the  impeachment  ol  the  vice  president,  so, 
technically,  that  person  would  he  rhe  vice  pres- 
ident himself. 

i  i;  .And  things  like  this  become  important 
because,  with  the  growing  professionalization  of 
political  campaigning,  close  elections  may  well 
be  more  frequent  in  the  future.  The  better  both 
parries  are  at  gauging  voter  sentiment  and  as- 
sembling winning  coalitions,  the  likelier  they 
are  t>  >  tight  to  a  near  t  le. 

KARLAN:  As  the  parties  come  closer  together  in 
their  centrist  polities,  they  also  get  much  better 
at  figuring  out  where  the  marginal  voters  are 
and  how  to  surgically  appeal  to  them. 

posNER:  But  1  can't  agree  that  the  solution  is  to 
have  the  president  elected  by  a  pure  nationw  ide 
popular  vote. 

KARLAN:  You're  right.  It  the  nationwide  popular 
vote  had  been  relevant  in  this  case,  imagine  the 
recount  scenario.  George  W.  Bush  would  have 
had  to  pick  up  three  or  tour  votes  in  each  of  the 
country's  180,000  precincts  to  shift  Core's 
500,000-vote  margin  away  from  him.  Night- 
mare. Recounts  everywhere. 

POSNER:  And  it  you  can  look  anywhere  in  the 
country  for  mistakes,  fraud,  scandals,  you're  go- 
ing to  find  plenty,  because  a  presidential  elec- 
tion is  a  very  imperfect  process. 

KARLAN:  That's  why  it's  important  to  amend  the 
rules  now.  The  problem  with  all  elections  is 
that  onee  the  election  is  over,  a  lot  of  the  worst 
things  that  can  be  done  to  a  voter  can't  he- 
fixed.  The  voter  who  goes  to  the  polls  and  says, 
"Here's  my  voter  registration  card,  I  want  to 
vote,"  and  the  sheriff  says,  "Tough,  you  ain't 
voting  here  today" — there's  nothing  that  can 
be  done  tor  that  voter.  I  le  cm  sue  tor  damages, 
but  there's  nothing  that  cm  be  done  to  count 
that  vote  afterward.  The  voter  who  gets  to  the 
polling  place  and  the  polling  has  been  moved 
and  they  didn't  post  the  notification,  there's 
nothing  that  can  be  done.  The  voter  who  ap- 
plies tor  an  absentee-  ballot  and  it's  not  sent  to 
him,  it  he  doesn't  go  in  and  vote  in  person,  it's 
too  bad  a>_iam.  All  ol  which  is  why  you  want  the 


laws  to  work  really  well  up  front,  because  after 
the  ract  it's  usually  impossible  to  fix  mistakes. 

I'OSNFiR:  1  think  thai  one  ot  the  things  contributing 
to  the  bitterness  is  the  fad  thai  it  is  so  easy  to 
imagine  states  ( >t  the  w<  irlJ  in  whit  It  (  ><  ire  wins, 
and  it  seems  like  .1  cascade  of  unfortunate  errors 
tli, it  allowed  Bush  to  squeeze  through.  But  the 
long  time  that  it  t< >< >k  to  rest  >lve  the  deadlock  is 
w  1 1\  Bush  is  likely  to  have  wi  m  in  the  end,  because 
most  people  felt  flu-  election  is  decided  for  good 
or  ill  on  November  7,  and  1l1.1t  any  post-elec- 
tion search  lor  the  "real  winner"  is  nn  ire  t  n  ntble 
than  it 's  wi  irth.  W<  irse,  it's  .1  snipe  hunt.  We  per- 
haps can  t.ilk  ,  1  hi  mt  attaining  truths  in  matters  ol 
fact,  but  the  "winner"  of  an  election  1-  a  legal 
designation  rather  than  ,1  factual  -^r .  1  r u^. 
The  w  inner  is  someone  who  has  pre- 
vailed in  .111  artificial  contest.  Suppose 
y<  111  and  I  play  .1  tennis  mate  h  and  I  win 
0—6,  6 — I,  6—4.  So  you've  won  fourteen 
games,  and  I've  won  only  twelve.  But 
there's  no  objective  truth  to  which  you 
can  appeal  and  say,  "I  won  more  games, 
so  I'm  the  real  winner."  Well,  elections 
are  very  artificial  contests,  too.  They 
don't  measure  the  popular  will  -chil- 
dren can't  vote,  and  the  elderly  vote  in 
disproportionate  numbers,  and  halt  the 
eligible  v<  iters  d<  >n'l  vote  even  in  a  pres- 
idential election,  and  111, m\  voters  are 
uninformed,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  It's 
I  list  ,1  very  artificial  business.  Part  ot  the 
artifice  here  is  the  butterfly  1m Hot,  whk  h 
is  ,1  perfect b  lawful  ballot,  a  punch-card 
technology  that  is  entirely  lawful,  and  a 
complicated  juridical  system  that  gives 
the  secretary  ot  stale  JisL  ret  ion  to  shut 
oil  recounts.  And  in  that  very  artificial 
system,  I  think  hush  really  was  the  w  inner.  You 
can  posit  any  kind  ot  hypothetical  election  rules 
you  want  and  then  Gore  becomes  the  winner, 
but  th(  >se  weren't  the  rules  1  in  Elec  tit  m  Hay. 

KARI.AN:  Which  is  why  the  media  called  Florida 
for  Gore.  Because  they  relied  on  exit  polls, 
whuh  measured  voters'  re.il  intentions.  All 
those  extra  votes  for  Pat  Buchanan  would  have 
given  Gore  the  election  easily.  But  the  ma- 
chinery registered  those  votes  as  not  for  Gore, 
though  the  exit  polls  gave  those  votes  to  Gore. 
That's  the  irony  ot  the  media  torturing  itself 
h  >r  calling  Fli  irida  "w  r<  >ng." 

I\  >SNER:  Are  you  saying  — 

KARI  \N:  The  media  called  it  exactly  right  that 
night,  it  you're  referring  to  w  hat  voters  thought 
they  did. 

POSNF.R:  That  gets  right  to  irry  point.  For  example, 
il  Florida  had  announced  earlier  in  the  year  that 
they  were  remedying  the  pn  iblem  1  it  1  >verv<  >tes  and 
undervotes  in  punch-card  counties  by  replacing 
all  the  punch-card  systems,  then  Bush  might  haw- 


real  red  thai  there  was  going  to  be  a  larger  black 
vote  counted  against  him  and  devoted  m<  »re  re- 
sources tii  campaigning  in  Florida.  (  Campaigns 
are  shaped  by  whatever  rules  arc  in  force,  and 
that's  another  reasi  m  why  it's  so  difficult  n  >  ;  a  Ik 
about  the  ultimate  iiuih  ot  who  won,  bec.ui.se 
w  ho  won  de  pended  on  how  rhe  contestants  a; 
proa*,  bed  the  contest  and  their  understanding  1  i 
the  rules  1  it  I  he  game. 
KARI.AN:  'l  es,  the  election  is  a  formal  process,  it 
doesn't  allow  somebody  to  say,  Well,  you  know, 
on  the  Florida  Supreme  (  !ourl  five  ot  the  seven 
justices  thought  the  recount  should  go  forward 
and  so  did  lour  justices  on  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  That's  nine  in  favoi  and  only  seven 


against,  so  it's  terribly  unfair.  No,  the  answer  is 
that  oik-  ot  those  courts  is  more'  final  than  the 
other.  There's  also  some  slippage  and  leakage  in 
the  vote:  Did  a  plurality  of  the  people  w  ho  went 
to  the-  polls  m  Florida  on  Flection  Pay  think 
they  had  voted  tor  Al  (  iore  when  they  left  the 
\oting  booth.'  Yes,  absolute  l\  But  did  Al  Gore 
win  the  election  1  I  hat's  a  totally  different  ques 
tion,  which  is  dependent  on  all  kinds  of  things, 
like-  the  2,000  people  who  voted  tor  him  but 
punched  the  card  tor  Pal  Buchanan  instead.  I  V 
the  several  hundred  pet  iple  in  I  .ike  (  \  unity  wlv  1 
wrote'  in  Gore's  name'  as  well  as  blackening  in 
the  circle,  so  their  votes  didn't  count.  Then 
there  are  the  bunch  who  didn't  completely 
puncture  then  chads.  The  re  are-  many  contin- 
gencies in  the  tactual  debate.  But  then  there's 
the  legal  question.  1  be  Supreme  (  ourt  gave  us 
its  answer,  which  in  our  system  is  final  whethei 
it's  factually  right  or  not.  And  the  answer  to  the 
legal  c|iiest  11  in  is  that  1  ie<  >rge  Bush  w<  in  the  elec 
t  h  m  in  Fli  irida.  ■ 
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DAY  OF  THE 
LOCUST 

A  new  pest  threatens  to  wipe  out 
the  California  wine  industry 
EN  William  Hamilton 


ih  1 1  ep<  >nym<  »us  wings  f<  tid- 
ed under  its  carapace,  the  glassy- 
winged  sharpshooter  looks  like  ,i 
muddy  SUV.  lis  ancient  insect  engi- 
neering and  big,  flat-head  power, 
however,  suggest  the  nastiest  o( 
I  larleys  of  the  very  baddest  chapters 
ol  the  old  Hells  Angels  motorcycle 
clubs.  This  halt-inch  s,ip  sucker  from 
the  American  Southeast  turns  out  to 
be  the  reason  you  have  never  tasted 
.1  glass  i  if  Fli  irida  wine. 

When  northern  California's  surg- 
ing housing  development  needed 
more  landscaping  material  than  the 
state  u.is  producing,  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  were  trucked  in  that 
direction  by  the  big  southern  Cali- 
fornia  nurseries.  Straight  up  High- 
way 5-  the  great  stem  ol  north- 
south  transport  in  this  long 
st. ue — right  through  the  huge  main- 
spring ol  (  !alifornia  agriculture — the 
Ventral  Valley — rolled  trucks  lull  ,  »| 
trees  and  turl  and  plants  headed  for 
the  proliferating  tracts  ol  commuter 
homes  that  new  job  growth  has 
brought  on  in  pkues  like  the  Silicon 
Valley.  1  hu  hing  a  rule  on  this  fo- 

Wdlkun  Hamilton  is  a  cartoonist  for  The 
New  Yorker  and  The  New  York  Observ- 
er, lie  has  />iiWin/k'i/  three  novels  and  has 
luid  five  |>/tiyv  (traduced,  lie  has  just  com- 
pleted a  nuivl,  leiiv  l  irevv. 


liage  came  the  glassy-winged  sharp- 
shooter. Unfortunately,  down  in 
southern  I  !  a  I  i  f  o  r  n  i  a '  s  Riverside 
County,  it  had  already  developed  a 
taste  ti >r  grapevines. 

The  Napa  Valley  grew  as  many 
walnuts,  prunes,  and  cattle  as  grapes 
when  I  was  a  boy  there.  It's  all  grapes 
now,  only  they're  not  often  called 
that  anymore,  "grape"  seeming  too 
blue-collar  a  term  tor  such  a  luxuri- 
ous crop.  Even  the  grape  growers  are 
now  called  just  "growers,"  without 
the  "grape."  Thev  call  the  little 
round  balls  thev  are  growing  "fruit." 

Step  onto  an  oak-bowered  lawn 

outside  St.  Helena  (my  hometown) 

in  the  middle  of  the  Napa  Valley. 
Take  a  glass  ol  wine,  which  is  from 
those  v  ineyards  right  out  there.  Hold 
the  glass  by  the  foot  (the  disc  on  the 
bottom  ol  the  stem  that  makes  it 
possible  to  drink  without  a  cupbear- 
er) and  swirl  the  w  ine  around  so  you 
can  watch  it  slide  down  the  walls  ol 
the  glass.  Take  a  snitt.  I  lav  e  a  sip. 
Walk  over  to  your  host,  compliment 
the  wine,  and  look  out  at  his  vine- 
yards. Say,  "How's  your  fruit?"  This 
insider  word  usage  w  ill  get  you  a  dif- 
ferent  answer  from,  "How  are  your 
grapes?"  You'll  hear  about  Brix  and 
sugar  and  microclimates  and  noble 
rot — and  perhaps  about  an  obscure, 


ancient  varietal  from  a  Mediter- 
ranean region  the  grower  is  trying 
out  over  there  in  the  foothill  vine- 
yard tor  his  "meritage"  blend. 

Of  course  not  everyone  in  the 
wine  industry  has  it  all  quite  so  at- 
tractively together  as  your  host  on 
this  lovely  lawn  today.  And  since  he- 
was  an  investment  banker  before  he 
bought  the  place  and  put  in  the  win- 
ery, he  had  a  few  lessons  to  learn 
himself.  Like  the  time  he  asked  a  big 
Central  Valley  grower  how  many 
tons  an  acre  ot  cabernet  he  was  get- 
ting. The  v  ineyard  veteran  looked  at 
the  sophisticated  newcomer  a  mo- 
ment, taking  in  the  Austrian  cor- 
duroys, the  Ivy  League  accent,  and 
the  little  silver  wire-framed  eyeglass- 
es, and  answered  the  question  with 
one  of  his  own:  "How  many 
times  a  week  do  you  tuck 
^m~~y      yi xir  wife ?' 


he  Napa  Valley  won  most  of  its 
hue  wine  reputation  one  afternoon 
in  1976  at  what  Time  magazine 
called  the  "Judgment  of  Paris."  This 
expert  blind  tasting  ot  France's  great- 
est w  ines  alongside  some  Napa  Val- 
ley stuff  arranged  by  the  English  wine 
merchant  Stephen  Spurrier  had  to 
be,  at  least  in  terms  of  marketing, 
one  of  France's  lowest  twentieth- 


intury  mhhik'uk.  Noi  cwn  Spurrier 
id  any  idea  i  ii  the  gl<  ihal  public  -re- 
tions  effect  of  French  experts  un 
ittingly  choosing  Napa's  Stay's 
cap  Cahernel  for  first  place  over 
vo  prem ier  cru  e  1 .1       g  1 .1 11 1  s- 
!hateaus  I  lain  -Brii  >n  and  Mouton 
othschild — and  then  picking  an- 
ther Napa  Valley  product,  (  ihafeau 
/lontelena  Chardonnay,  for  World's 
ireatest  White  wine  honors,  over 
4eursault  -( lharmes  and 
ia  t  arcl  -  M  on  t  rac  h e t . 
Knu  mg  the  nic  ist  flahher- 
'asted  \\  ere  t  he  Napa 
J/alley  proprietors  of 
hese  suddenly  greatest 
vineries  in  the  w<  irld. 
By  assigning  a  K«  >\  ,il 

•  ,urr 

commission  in  1011  to 
. lassify  tin.'  wines  i ii  B( >r- 
Jeaux  acci  >rding  to  qual- 
ity,  France  invented  the 
sales  device  (never  more 
profitable  than  n<  »w)  of  a 
ranked  list.  Who  is  ,1 
dentist  in  Adelaide, 
Australia,  or  a  (  !hi<  agi  1 
pn  itessi  ir  1  ir  even  a  Napa 
Valley  vintner  to  argue 
with  a  title  like  "Le 
Grand  Vin  de  la 
(  lhateau  Lati  >ur,  Premier 
Grand  Cru  C  Masse"  is- 
sued nearly  tw<  >  hundred 
years  agi  1  by  a  r<  >yal  1 1  >m- 
mittee  in  a  country  that 
had  been  in  the  w  ine  business  tor 
more  than  two  thousand  years.'  A 
ci  mm i  y  c  red  1  ted  with  inventing  kiss- 
ing with  the  tongue.'  Spurrier  had  in- 
geniously appointed  another  com- 
mittee 1 't  just  such  superior,  native 
French  experts  as  the  1855  one — a 
cordon-bleu  panel  who  would  proba- 
bly spend  a  great  deal  oi  the  rest  oi 
their  lives  in  grim  retrospect,  not  to 
mention  beards,  sunglasses,  and  new 
names.  Quel  fan*  pas'.  With  the 
clunk  nt  ,1  head  dropping  into  a  guil- 
lotine basket,  an  old  order  fell. 

The  Nap, 1  Valley  won  its  unex- 
pected world  title  just  .is  ,1  market- 
place for  wine  was  opening  in 
America  with  New  World  enormity. 
The  United  States  Brewers  Founda- 
tion's proud  motto,  "Beer  Belongs 
.  .  .  Enjoy  It,"  run  under  happy  pi< 
tures  ot  family  picnics  washed  down 
by  brown  bottles  of  brew  painted  by 


Vidnddx  /:  1  cning  Post  >.  1  »vcr  11 1  ists 
was  beginning  to  l<  >sc  its  appeal  So- 
ph ist  ic  at  ion  had  started  to  sell. 
|ames  Bond ,  007,  didn't  buy  •ox- 
packs.  |ackie  Kennedy  didn't  lool 
like  she  drank  mill  with  her  meals 
After  1  he  Judgment  1  'I  Bans  m  | '  I ,  ( ■ 
n<  ii  only  1 1 ic  w  ine  bui  also  its  home 
country,  the  Napa  Valley,  took  on  .1 
new-  mien  oj  success  and  e  1 1  u  .  Wal- 
nul  and  prune  orchards  were  going 


the  way  o(  Sonoma  County's  once 
flourishing  breweries  -  under,  and 
under  new  vineyards  and  wineries 
and  country  homes.  Planting  some 
grapes  and  starting  a  winery  became 
the  second  career  of  oenophiles  re- 
tiring from  advertising  and  industry 
and  finance  and  law  .  Architects  and 
even  landscape  architects  began  to 
find  work  building  photogenic 
homes  and  wineries  in  the  beautiful 
Napa  Valley,  just  ov  er  an  hour  from 
San  Franc  isc  1 ». 

Making  wine  turned  out  to  he 
more  work  than  most  expected,  but 
for  some  it  worked  out  so  spectacu- 
larly well  that  not  even  they  remem- 
ber much  about  then  first  careers. 
Wine  was  becoming  a  stylish  success 
story.  And  then  the  boom  began. 
The  Silicon  Valley  hanked  in  San 
Franc  isco. 

At  the  Napa  Valley  Wine  Auc- 


tion lasi  summer,  ,1  ret  ired  t  1  ■  1 
Systems  executive  paid  $500,000  lor 
,1  six-liter  bottle  ol  Screaming  I  agle 
Cabernet.  Screaming  Eagle  is  only 
one  ot  ,1  numbei  ol  Napa  Valley 
w  ines  so  rare  and  pri  ed  that  they 
sell  compl<  tely  out  for  ^'ast  miuis  be- 
fore ever  1  oming  to  .1  pul  lie  market. 
Lucky  subscribers  in  such  limited 
pn  )d lie  t  Ions  often  thp  their  pure  bases 
in  e Bay  auctions  for  three  or  foui 
I  lines  I  hell"  pure  ha  >c 
prii  e 

In  the  ec  miparativ  ely 
less  adrenaline-sprit-ed 
venue  < if  a  daily  real- 
estate  market,  potential 
vineyard  kind  in  tin--  re- 
gion i>  selling  tor 
S  1  00,000  an  acre  and 
mi  ire.  A  five-acre  piece 
in  St .  I  lelena  w  ith  an 
unremarkable  house, 
si  mie  landscaping,  and  .1 
p<  11  'I  |iist  went  t>  >r  $4. 1 
million — a  solid  Bever- 
ly llilK  figure,  h  costs 
around  $50,000  to  plant 
an  ai  re,  and  vines  d<  >n'l 
pn  iduce  fruit  until  they 
are  between  three  and 
five  years  old.  I  Indei 
current  regulatii ins,  the 
minimum  sue  tor  a  new 
hilBide  parcel  in  the 
Napa  (  auinty  agric  ul- 
tural  watershed  is  160 
acres.  Vet  even  with  these  financial 
and  regulatory  handicaps,  sueh  op- 
portunities are  hard  to  find.  Sales  are 
brisk  and  competitive.  At  what  bars 
remain  in  the  haute-culinary  Napa 
Valley,  real-estate  st«  >ries  have  replaced 
the  traditional  fishing  yarn.  Everyt  me 
shakes  Ins  head  over  the  last  price  paid, 
and  any  one  who  hung  on  to  a  piece  of 
pn  iperty  feels  damn  luekv.  Like  Andrea 
Palladio  in  the  Roman  boom  times, 
and  Richard  Morris  Hunt  in  nine- 
teenth-century Newport,  favored  ar- 
chitects are  building  villas  in  the  wine 
country  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
square  feet.  Because  of  the  vast  coun- 
ty parcel  requirements,  these  palaces  d<  1 
not  si  1  c  heek  -by-ji  >w  I  the  way  they  do 
111  Newport's  comical  ghetto  of 
chateaus.  But  they  do  seem  to  com- 
mand every  knoll,  like  a  proliferating 
pack  of  steroid. illv  enhanced  archi- 
tectural prairie  d<  >gs. 
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"I  le  wants  the  wine  cellar  to  have 
.1  glass  wall  looking  through  the  wa- 
terfall .ii  Ins  valley  view,"  architect 
Sandy  Walker  explained  to  me  oi  .1 
cal  hedral  -sized  floor  pi, in  on  his 
drafting  tahle.  "And  he  shall  have 
11!" 

Without  tins  mad  wine-country 
lifest yle  b<  >< mi,  tins  heaut  itul  land- 
scape (vineyards  and  wineries  and 
mansions  aren't  the  worst  available 
eyesores)  would  probably  have  be- 
come another  Bay  Area  suburb.  The 
old  crops  i»l  prunes  and  walnuts,  the 
little  cattle  operations,  the  tacky  old 
tourist  attractions  oi  hot  springs, 
and  even  the  one  famous  whore- 
house that  I  remember  from  my  boy- 
hood would  never  have  made  the 
kind  of  money  that  holds  off  real-es- 
tate development.  Without  the  kind 
ot  luck  that  got  great  Napa  rather 
than  great  Sonoma  or  Australian  or 
South  American  wine  to  Paris  at  the 
right  time,  what  is  now  ,  like  Disney- 
land, .1  huge  tourist  attraction  111 
(  California  (and  homt  to  Walt  1  >is- 
ney's  widow  before  she  died)  would 
have  nothing  to  attract  tourists,  h 
would  be  pens  ,  >t  subdivisions  with 
■ys  and  an  occ  asi< mal 
x iking  oak  1  ree.  Put 
saved  it.  Both  as  a 
t  rv  ret  real  and  as  a 
real  business,  the  w  ine  country  pros- 
pers. Bottom  lines  here  are  real  and 
huge  and  growing.  The  Bank  oi 
America  as  well  as  Silicon  Valley 
hanks  have  loaned  eagerly  to  what 
has  been  .1  phenomenal  success 
stc >ry.  What  1  < mid  pi issihly 

Dgc  1  wn  nig  ■' 
own  in  southern  California 
the  orange  groves  pulled  to  build 
Disneyland  m  Anaheim  themselves 
replaced  a  pioneer  effort  at  Califor- 
nia wine  making.  Slatted,  like  so 

111.110  New  World  vineyards  (in- 
cluding the  first  ones  in  Brazil,  Aus- 
tralia,  and  the  Napa  Valley ),  by  t  ier 

1 1 1 . 1 1 1  immigrants,  in  1857,  the 
southern  California  wine  industry 
was  ,111  immediate  success.  Crapes 
grew  well,  and  wine  and  money  from 
it  were  made  in  Anaheim  until  the 
1880s,  when  the  v  ines  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  started  div  ing  up.  I  he 
ripening  fruit  tinned  to  raisins.  In- 
stead ot  tl, iming  red  and  gold,  one 


wi >< Kien  e 
old,  homeless 
the  wine  boo 
luxurious  cot 


grim  autumn  the  grape  leaves  crum- 
pled up  brown.  By  1895,  35,000 
acres  ot  southern  California  vineyard 
were  dead. 

The  blight  w  as  not  phylloxera,  the 
notorious  toot  louse  that  wiped  out 
first  the  vineyards  of  France  and  then 
those  of  California — a  plague  ulti- 
mately remedied  by  planting  vine- 
yards with  a  phylloxera-resistant  na- 
tive American  rootstock  onto  which 
the  noble  varieties  of  wine  grapes 
could  be  grafted  (making,  California 
v  intners  are  proud  to  point  out,  all 
contemporary  French  wine  Ameri- 
can wine  at  root).  The  roots  of  the 
vines  drying  up  in  Anaheim  were 
healthy.  This  was  a  different  scourge. 
Thankfully,  whatever  was  killing  off 
Anaheim's  vineyards  wasn't  spread- 
ing. After  wiping  out  every  grapevine 
there,  phylloxera's  mysterious  little 
sister  pestilence  seemed  through.  It 
became  a  wine-history  footnote  first 
known  as  Anaheim  disease. 

Since  "Anaheim,  Home  ol  Ana- 
heim Disease"  was  no  town  motto  for 
a  young  and  hopeful  agricultural 
community,  nominal  honors  for  the 
disaster  were  eagerly  passed  on  to  a 
LPS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
plant  pathologist  doing  autopsies  on 
the  corpses  of  V/f/.s  vinifcra,  the  wine- 
producing  grapevine.  Newton  B. 
1  'ieu  e  pr<  iv  ed  that  w  hat  wi  iuld  <  1  ime 
to  be  called  Pierce's  disease  was 
caused  by  a  living  organism  that  had 
invaded  the  vine's  upper  reaches,  its 
trunk  and  branches.  Correct  as  he 
was  about  this,  Pierce  couldn't  figure 
tint  it  the  pathogen  was  a  virus  or  a 
bacterium,  or  what  was  shooting  it 
into  the  wood.  It  wasn't  until  nearly 
,1  hundred  years  later  that  the  killer 
was  ident  ified  as  a  bacterium,  Xyklla 
fastidiosa,  and  its  earner  as  one  of 
three  native  varieties  ot  leaf-hopping 
insects  popularly  called  "sharpshoot- 
ers." The  Xylella  fastidiosa  (a  name 
1  hat  in  happier  circumstances  might 
have  keen  applied  to  the  wine  critic) 
is  considered  fastidiosa  because  it  set- 
tles exclusively  in  the  xylem,  the  wa- 
ter-bearing tissues  plumbing  a  plant. 
In  a  Vitis  vinifera  xylem,  it  not  only 
multiplies  exponentially  but  litters, 
plugging  up  the  enure  circulatory  sys- 
tem conduit  by  conduit,  until  the 
vine  has  strangled  to  death. 

Alter  Anaheim  disease  became 
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lerco  s  disease,  and  orange  proves 
;placed  the  vineyards  of  Anaheim, 
le  southern  (  California  \  incyard  dis- 
ster  hided  i n t > >  ohscure  anecdote, 
here  was  no  major  recurrence  else- 
here  in  the  si  .1 1  e .  Except  tor  .1 
940^  outbreak  111  the  San  )oaquin 
/alley,  and  a  persistenl  hut  con- 
ained  presence  throughout  the 
tate — including  the  premier  terroirs 
>t  the  Napa  and  Sonoma  valleys, 
vhere  the  native  blue-green  sharp- 
ihooters'  comparatively  harmless 
picnics  in  the  vineyards  kept  the  in- 
:idence  low  —  Pierce's  disease  be- 
came unobtrusive  enough  to  be  writ- 
ten off  as  just  another  of  Mother 
Nature's  annoying  bur  bearable  ex- 
ac 1 11  ms  of  agricultural  tribute. 
Through  1992  only  the  mosi  techni- 
cal histories  of  the  California  wine 
industry  carry  ev  en  index  entries  for 
Pierce  s  disease. 

"Down  on  the  valley  floor  they  get 
frost,  and  up  here  111  the  lulls  we  get 
these  damn  'shooters;  in  agriculture 
Ithere's  always  something  out  there 
about  to  make  you  miserable,"  was 
about  how  growers  complained  about 
the  tiny  insects  they  called  sharp- 
shooters .ill  the  way  into  the  1990s — 
not  with  .1  shudder  but  with  a  shrug. 

Spectacularly  and  horribly,  this 
situation  has  changed.  Pierce's  dis- 
ease now  has  a  comparatively  hu- 
mungous new  agent,  the  Florida- 
born  glassy-winged  sharpshooter. 
Tw  ice  the  sue  of  the  old  locals  with 
five  times  the  range,  and  cra:y  about 
grapevines,  the  intruder  has  made 
Pierce's  disease  into  a  threat  to  Cali- 
fornia agriculture  on  the  order  of  the 
San  Andre. is  Fault. 

In  1  1 ,  growers  in  the  Riverside 
County  city  of  Temecula  noted  the 
rust  cases  of  PD  ever  in  their  sine- 
yards  (Pierce's  disease,  PD,  and  its 
new  vehicle,  the  glassy- winged 
sharpshooter,  GWSS,  are  notorious 
enough  to  have  become,  like  AIDS 
and  NASDAQ,  acronyms),  be- 
cause the  incidence  was  small,  the 
few  infected  vines  were  replanted 
md  attentions  turned  to  other  wor- 
ries. The  next  year's  growing  sea- 
son, however,  revealed  a  marked 
increase.  Scientists  called  in  from 
the  University  of  California  at 
Riverside  to  test  for  Pierce's  disease 
discovered  a  startling  2 7— *-*7  per- 


cent infection  in  1  cmei  ula's  vine 
yards.  b\  1999  hundreds  ol  ;k  res  o| 
vines  were  dead.  Agricultural  epi- 
demiologists quickly  determined 
that  the  Xylella  fastidiosa  bacterium 
w.i^  coming  into  the  vineyards  from 
adjacent  citrus  groves,  and  that  the 
bugs  delivering  it  were  not  from  the 
1  hree  1  Tl,  kn<  >wn  t  'alit«  u  1  lia  sharp- 
shooter families. 

Because,  like  a  serial  killer  who 
behaves  perfectly  to  his  landlady, 
Xylella  occupies  other  plants  with 
less  or  iic  1  fatality,  it  can  lay  low.  The 
Pierce's  disease  bacterium  had  long 
enjoyed  an  oblivious  hospitality 
throughout  the  state.  With  nothing 
ti  1  carry  ir  into  vineyards,  1  >r  altm md 
groves  or  oleanders,  where  it  kills  its 
host,  n  isn't  even  apparent.  The  for- 
merly domestic  blackberry  now 
spread  especially  along  streamsides 
1  hroughout  1  he  state  t  hrives  with 
Xylella  fastidiosa  aboard.  But 
grapevines  have  no  defense. 

Inquiries  to  the  office  of  i  me  i  if 
the  foremost  Pierce's  disease  experts, 
Dr.  Alexander  Purcell,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Calif orn ia  at  Berke ley, 
have  reached  such  a  volume  that  he 
has  set  up  a  long  and  increasingly 
tent. k  led  w  ebsite  to  deal  w  ith  PD 
research  and  news.  "Xylella  Joes 
seem  to  stay  111  the  eell  it  enters  111 
some  plants,  spreading  no  further 
and  alter  a  couple  of  seasons  com- 
pletely dying  out,  but  w e  don't  know 
why,"  says  Purcell.  "All  we  know  for 
sure  right  now  is  that  the  grapevine 
isn't  one  of  them.  Chronic  Pierce's 
disease  is  100  percent  fatal  to  Vitis 
vinifera.  There  is  no  known  cure." 

Whereas  the  comparatively  tiny 
native  California  sharpshooters  can 
tl\  1  mly  a  fifth  as  tar  as  the  glassy- 
winged  sharpshooters  and  because 
they  can  get  then  PI  (-infected  stylets 
into  a  grapevine  only  when  it  is  rela- 
tively soft,  as  it  is  during  the  growing 
season — enabling  growers  to  prune 
out  most  of  the  infected  branches 
w  hen  dormant  \  nies  are  cut  hack  111 
the  w  inter  -the  invader  is  a  much 
more  apocalyptic  threat  to  vineyards. 
It  L.ni  sink  its  stylet  through  a  vane's 
permanent  wood,  releasing  Xylella  in- 
to xylems  at  any  time  of  the  growth 
cycle.  W  hereas  aphids  and  leafhop- 
pers  and  most  stylet-sucking  insects 
bypass  the  nut  1 11  i< mally  1  bin  si  111  1  if 
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journey  lakes  him  through  fasci- 
nating  terrain— both  personal 
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"A  masterful  memoir.... 

Henry  narrates  the  search  for  his 
ancestry  with  lyrical  wonder  and 
honesty.  His  voice  is  neither  cynical 
nor  romantic,  but  pulses  with  the 
mystery  of  human  behavior,  a  soci- 
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singular  quest  into  a  universal  one." 

-David  Maraniss, 
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brew  irrigating  Vitis  vinifera,  this  bug 
seems  perv  ersely  engineered  to  teed 
specifically  on  it — specifically,  and, 
to  the  wine  industry,  diabolically, 
evolved  to  destroy  grapevines. 

"1  just  Jon'r  want  to  even  think j ip hti 
about  it.  But  I  do,  especially  at 


tl, 


e  mommy,  w 


hen  1 


wake  up  tilled  with  so  much  dread  1 
can't  get  hack  to  sleep,"  says  Jay 
Heminway,  the  founder,  proprietor, 
grower,  and  winemaker  of  Green  & 
Red  Vineyard,  a  producer  of  succu- 
lent zinfandel. 

"We'll  yet  rid  of  it,"  predicts 
Michael  Mondavi,  president  and 
CEO  of  the  great  and  global  Robert 
Mondavi  Corporation.  "Unlike  phyl- 
loxera, the  glassy-winged  sharp- 
shooter operates  above  ground,  and 
it's  almost  as  big  as  a  fly.  We'll  get 
rid  of  it.  We  ]ust  have  to  keep  it 
away  from  here  until  we  figure  out 
bow.  And  it's  not  just  the  wine  in- 
dustry, you  know,  that's  threatened 
by  this.  It's  almonds  and  alfalfa,  and, 
from  what's  happening  in  Brazil,  we 
know  citrus  could  be  next.  Just  about 
all  of  California  agriculture  has  a  fu- 
ture riding  on  getting  rid  of  this  one. 
We  did  away  with  phylloxera— 
twice.  We'll  do  away  with  PD  and 
the  glassy-winged  sharpshooter  the 
same  way." 

As  1  stood  with  the  rangily  attrac- 
tive Cathy  Roybal,  deputy  agricul- 
tural commissioner  for  Contra  Costa 
County,  in  front  of  a  model  home  at 
the  brand-new  Garin  Ranch  housing 
development  in  Brentwood,  Contra 
Costa  County — the  first  Bay  Area 
county  proximate  to  Napa  Valley  to 
have  reported  a  glassy- winged  sharp- 
shooter infestation — the  movie  Inva- 
sion oj  the  Body  Snatchers  came  to 
mind.  Cathy  and  her  office  had  just 
completed  a  grueling,  three-week 
"GWSS  delimitation"  here.  After 
detailing  how  the  Discovery,  Out- 
reach, and  Delimitation  guidelines 
of  the  state's  Classy- Winged  Sharp- 
shooter Task  Force  work  out  here  in 
reality — with  an  understaffed  team, 
unfamiliar  officials,  and  environmen- 
tal protesters  (who,  she  believes, 
were  attracted  by  TV-news  lights) 
trying  to  keep  residents  of  the  area 
from  cooperating — Cathy  agreed 
that  the  situation  resembled  that  of 
the  old  movie.  "And  it  was  probably 
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scause  it  started  in  these  model 
omes  that  nobody  noticed.  Nobody 
ves  in  .1  model  home."  1  hen  she 
>t  serious:  "You  know,  this  isn't  the 
rst  time  we've  had  Pierce's  disease 
p  here.  This  used  to  be  great  al- 
lond  country.  That's  why  we'v  e  got 
rivets  hke  Almond  Way  111  Brent- 
/ood.  But  something  brought  PP 
nto  the  almond  groves.  Killed  oh 
he  whole  industry.  All  the  trees  just 
suddenly  dried  up.  They 
called  it  X  inldendeath."' 


r 

\.  >|ilitornia  resembles  a  leg,  slight  - 
y  bent  at  the  knee.  South  ot  Los 
\ngeles,  down  near  what  increasing- 
V  resembles  its  Achilles'  heel,  lies 
remecula,  where  the  poison  arrow 
irst  struck.  Calls  to  the  vineyardist  .it 
Callaway  vineyards,  a  winery  with 
740  acres  ot  vines  in  Temecula,  were 
:  eventually  returned  instead  by  a  cor- 
porate spokesman  hundreds  of  miles 
aw.  y  (Callaway  is  owned  by  the 
British  global  conglomerate  .Allied 
Domecq),  who  told  me  that  Call- 
away was  "tired  of  being  the  poster 
boy  for  Pierce's  disease."  He  said 
Callaway  had  plenty  of  other  sources 
for  grapes  elsewhere  from  which  to 
make  w  ine  until  "this  Pierce's  thing 
is  over."  Apparently,  the  publicity 
Callaway  got  from  its  initial,  cooper- 
ative attitude  toward  the  press  had 
turned  on  them:  "poster  boy"  calls  to 
mind  a  picture  ot  a  cripple,  a  useful 
image  tor  charitable  fund-raising  but 
not  tor  commercial  sales. 

Temecula  lies  halfway  between 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  at  the 
juncture  ot  two  big  highways.  The 
first  impression  it  gives  is  ot  new 
bousing,  housing  starts,  and  land  be- 
ing bulldozed  tor  housing.  There  are 
so  many  developments  that  a  new 
sort  ot  street  sign  hangs  there,  listing 
vertically  the  names  of  adjacent  sub- 
divisions: Chardonnay  Mills,  The 
Vineyard,  Temeka  Hills,  Redhawk 
Vista,  Vintage  Reserve,  and  so  on. 
"Wine  Country"  signs  direct  visitors 
through  one  development  alter  an- 
other to  a  comparatively  minute 
reach  ot  vineyards  and  orange  groves 
running  toward  the  eastern  bills.  At 
Callaway  Vineyards  the  fragrance  ot 
the  crush  was  m  the  air.  The  vine- 
yards looked  patchy,  hut  they  had 
produced  a  record  crop.  "It  hops 


around,  you  know."'  a  worker  told 
me  about  the  disease.  "Some  looks 
all  1 ighi  and  then,  t  ight  next  to  it , 
everything  dead."  hoi  most  ol  these 
v  ines,  though,  this  abundant  crop  ot 
2000  would  be  their  lasi 

Temecula  prov  ides  an  ominous 
model  for  the  Napa  Valley:  An  agri- 
cultural region  is  discovered  i<>  be 
hospitable  to  w  ine  grapes.  The  charm 
ot  such  a  pretty  place  with  such  inter- 
esting agriculture  and  its  proximity  to 
jobs  attracts  real-estate  development. 
Landscaping  tor  the  new  subdivisions 
carries  in  the  glassy-winged  sharp- 
shi  u  iters.  The  bugs  pi  ike  st ylets  into.  1  - 
ed  with  Pierce's  disease  into  the 
vines.  Because  there  is  no  Line  tor 
PP — and  because  even  if  one  were  to 
be  found  in  the  next  couple  ot  years, 
the  vears  more  you  would  have  to  add 
1  >n  f<  >r  a  en  »p  tc  1  gr<  >w  and  begin  to  pav 
interest  on  your  outstanding  loans 
would  inexorably  bankrupt  these 
vineyards — Callaway  is  not  replant- 
ing here.  Thev  have  even  changed 
the  name  of  their  otherwhere-sourced 
product  tov'allavvav  "C  oast. il"  wines. 
As  it  was  m  .Anaheim,  so  it  is  m 
Temecula.  The  place  moves  on  to 
other  uses.  Temecula's  final  tate  is  al- 
ready ravenously  apparent:  subdivi- 
sions. Like  the  Temecula  Indians, 
who  have  been  moved  off  their  old 
territory,  the  very  fine  w  ine  industry 
once  growing  on  this  ground  that  in- 
spired such  monikers  as  Chardonnay 
llilb  and  Vintage  Reserve  Estates 
may  sc ><  >n  survive  only  as 
names  >  in  l<  ical  r<  >ad  signs. 


I 


n  the  Napa  Valley  this  tall  day , 
ladled  by  rain-gorged  blue-green  hills 
under  cobalt-blue  skies,  the  yellow- 
leafed  vineyards  run  like  molten 
gold.  The  air  is  deliciously  fragrant 
with  the  crush  of  grapes  from  a  spec- 
tacular harvest  Not  just  prosperity  is 
abounding  but  more  real  wealth  than 
even  financiers  ever  imagined.  But 
driving  up  here  from  nearby  San 
Francisco,  after  marveling  at  the 
v  iews  and  maybe  even  lowering  a 
tinted  window  to  take  m  a  breath  of 
the  delicious,  grape-smoked  air, 
people  with  land  up  this  way  are 
looking  anxiously  at  their  road  maps. 
The  spraying  Cathy  Roybal  com- 
manded was  right  next  door  in  (  !on- 
tra  Costa  County.  Thev  say  a  glassy- 
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winged  sharpshooter  was  actually 
found  in  Sonoma.  The  map  shows 
how  inexorably  the  thing  is  moving 
up  from  way  down  there  al  the  bot- 
tom nl  Califi  irnia,  c  lear  d<  iwn  ( he 
state  at  Temecula. 

The  state  cap  i  to  I  building  in 
Sacramento  has  in  its  park  one  of  the 
greatest  stands  of  mature  trees  I've 
seen  anywhere  in  the  world.  English 
elms  there  have  achieved  redwood 
specifications.  There's  ;i  magnolia  the 
size  of  a  200-year-old  oak.  The  won- 
derful plantation  sei  down  in  the 
1880s  gleams  with  health  and 
majesty.  It  reminds  you  how  Califor- 
nia can  apparently  grow  anything, 
with  stupendous  success.  Across  the 
street  on  October  26,  in  .1  state  office 
building  the. iter,  the  California  De- 
partment of  Food  and  Agriculture 
convened  an  open  hearing  to  discuss 
the  terrible  danger  to  such  fecundity 
from  .1  new  pest,  the  glassy-winged 
sharpshooter.  The  Title  S  Emergency 
Regulations  pertaining  to  the  Tierce's 
Disease  Control  Program  (the  action 
enabling  the  spraying  of  the  infected 
subdivision  in  Contra  Costa  Counts ) 
were  to  be  discussed  in  an  open  fo- 
rum. The  format  was  five-minute 
speeches  from  interested  parties.  The 
venue  brought  together  the  prepon- 
derantly male-  representatives  of  the 
grape  and  nursery  industries  and  a 
preponderantly  female  opposition  to 
the  "delimitation."  The-  women 
spoke  first . 

I  heir  props  and  catch  phrases 
(one  set  up  a  tripod  to  videotape 
herself  at  the  podium,  another  held 
with  a  practiced  grip  a  poster  of  a 
child  with  what  looked  to  me  like  a 
cast.'  of  impetigo  captioned  "Is  Your 
Wine  Worth  This'"  and  another 
surrounded  herself  with  SCEN1  FREE 
/i'M  siccus)  announced  that  they 
represented  groups  with  names  like 
(  lentral  (  !oasl  (  Canaries,  the  Ad  I  loc 
Committee  for  ('lean  Water,  and 
Mothers  Against  Toxics.  They 
seemed,  at  worst,  to  be  veteran  pro- 
testers on  a  well-worn  environmen- 
tal circuit.  At  best  they  had  a  point. 
The  financial  might  of  huge  invest- 
ment ine\  itably  muse  les  out  plan- 
ning, zoning,  and  permit  perspec- 
tives. A  monoculture-  like  the  wine 
industry  distorts  the  environment 
its  way. 


"Ik  >w  do  we  km  »w  this  isn't  just  an- 
i >ther  seam  being  run  by  the  big  chem- 
ical and  genetic-engineering  indus- 
tries, to  get  even  more  of  our  taxpayer 
dollars  laundered  through  their  buddies 
at  the-  big  universities,  to  cook  up  m<  ire 
toxic  chemicals  to  poison  us  so  the\ 
can  get  bigger,  more  synthetic  yields 
and  make  more  money?"  they  asked. 
"Why  must  taxpayers  pay  for  corpo- 
rate welfare?" 

They  have  a  point.  To  me,  the 
problem  seemed  not  so  much  their 
message  as  I  heir  image.  At  its  most 
ludicrous,  protest  has  become  a  kiml 
of  wolf-crying  vaudeville  circuit. 
Magick  ("that's  with  ,1  k,"  she  ael- 
vised  the  recording  secretary)  saiel 
she  spoke  for  the  bacterium,  which 
we  had  no  right  to  call  a  pest.  She- 
allowed  as  how  she  had  channeled 
the  voices  of  the-  grapes  down  at 
Temecula.  They  had  explained  to 
her  that  they  were  shriveling  up  111 
an  act  of  civil  disobedience  to 
protest  the-  war  declared  against 
glassy-winged  sharpshooters.  Magick 
was  well  enough  turned  out  to  sug- 
gest that  she-  was  either  a  handsome- 
ly rewarded  agent  provocateuse  fielded 
to  make  protest  look  silly  or  an  au- 
thentic member  of  another  powerful, 
unspoken  element  of  the  protest  see 
tor.  Environmentalists  with  Trust 
Funds.  Although  Magick  looked  like- 
she  was  ready  to  channel  other 
voices  in  other  rooms  where  demon- 
stration news  might  be  being  made, 
the  ominous  eiuestions  of  aftereffects 
from  our  synthetic  alterations  of 
agriculture-  are-  al  issue  here. 

"Everybody  blames  us!  Back  when 
rlus  started,  the  growers  shook  hands 

and  saiel  lllcv'd  help  Us  w  ith  this  prob- 
lem. But  they  pist  got  $40  million  to 
help  with  their  emergency  and  we  are 
hurting  and  ihe\  aren't  showing  us  a 
penny,"  complaineel  |im  Boorbaugh, 
w  ho  was  representing  the  huge  Mon- 
rovia Nurseries.  After  describing  the 
impossible  tasks  landed  on  nurseries 
\  '\  emergency-alerted  politicians  win  1 
had  no  idea  what  11  was  like  to  run  a 
business,  he-  finished  on  a  hopeful  m  >te: 
"Long  term,  crises  never  turn  out  as 
bad  as  they  seem." 

"If  we  can  land  a  man  1  in  the  moon, 
we  can  beat  this  pest,"  Phil  Larocca,  a 
grower  who  oversees  5,000  organic 
acres  of  w  ine  grapes,  saiel  just  as  hope- 


fully. One  such  hope  is  a  Mexican  wasp 
successfully  released  in  five  counties, 
where  it  seemed  to  enjoy  sharpshoot- 
er eggs  in  its  desayuno  de  huevos  - 
rancheros.  The  problem  is  tune.  Sharp- 
shooter huevos  appear  on  the  entomo-n« 
logical  menu  only  twice  a  year.  Notn! 
that  many  wasps  exist  yet.  Can  any-  " 
1  lung  be  found  before  the  glassy-winged  r 
sharpshooter  gets  to  Napa,  where  there 
is  plenty  of  long-resident  BD  waiting  to  f 


be  spread  around  those 
wc  irld-class  vineyards? 


ptic  pi 
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T  Thile  the  nurserymen  are  fac- 
ing the  problem  of  then  deliveries 
being  throttled  by  emergency  regula- 
tions, the  growers  are  facing  extinc- 
tion .  In  Sacramento  the  growers . I  row 
brought  no  props  and  weren't  angry.  >enc) 
They  were  deeply,  sleeplessly,  white-  P 
knuckle  worried.  Most  of  them  only 
wanted  everything  anyone  could 
think  of  to  be  done  as  quickly  and 
massively  as  humanly  possible  to 
keep  the  glassy-winged  sharpshooter 
at  bay.  As  it  had  once  upon  a  time 
with  phylloxera,  time  might  bring  a 
solution,  a  cure,  a  resistant  vine,  a 
sharpshooter  predator — the  kind  of 
miracle  science  has  pulled  off  so  of- 
ten, at  least  in  the  movies.  Other- 
wise, inevitably,  the  glassy-winged 
sharpshooter  will  spread  Pierce's  dis- 
ease  in  Napa  and  Sonoma  the  way  it 
has  in  Temecula.  America's  world- 
class  wine  will  go  down  like  cotton 
to  the  boll  weevil.  The  Napa  and 
Sonoma  valleys  will  become  just 
more  bedroom  hives  for  Bay  Area 
employment  opportunity. 

County  Commissioners  ami  other 
agricultural  officials  spoke  of  their  ef- 
forts to  halt  the  spread  of  the  GWSS 
intest.it ions.  One  of  the  more  ironic 
problems  they  encountered  was  the 
result  of  prosperity:  the  effect  of  high 
employment  on  the  availability  of 
temporary  staff.  Initially,  there  sim- 
ply weren't  enough  clerks  available 
to  process  the  paperwork  necessary 
to  orchestrate  the  $40  million  of  de- 
clared emergency  funds. 

As  Beter  Newton,  of  the  Napa 
Valley's  highly  sophisticated  New- 
ton Vineyards,  pointed  out  to  me, 
not  only  are  the  growers  ami  v  int- 
ners of  Napa  rich;  they  mainly  got 
that  way  as  savvy  and  determined 
business  veterans  who  have  won  a 
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•r   ohal  reput  ii  n  in.  Ot  course-  ihe\  are 
ady  to  defend  their  deep  and  fa- 
1    mis  interests  here,  h\  whatevei 

cans  they  must, 
irp-    Tlie  spraying  chemicals  carharyl 
1   ul  chlorpyrifos  .ire  Kith  on  the  Pes- 
ioi  cide  Action  Netwi irk's  list  , .|  "(  iali- 
irnia  Bad  Actor  Pesticides."  The 
j  ;st  i'l  the  agents  thai  might  he  used 
i  gas  the  alien  insects  from  the 
American  Southeast  are  almosl 
e  qually  notorious,  ll  it  (.nines  to 
praying,  ,i  confrontation  between 
orporate  strategists  and  furious  do- 
:-||aestic  protesters  will  ignite  TV 
creens  acr<  >ss  the  c <  unit i  y  - 

What  the  vintners  tear  almost  as 
nuch  .is  GWSS  is  not  protesters  hut 
aw  'vers  questioning  the  Title  $  Emer- 


;ency  Regulations  adopted  for  the 
'ierce's  Disease  Control  Program, 
on  iwers  dread  the  pi  issihility  that,  it  le- 
ial  hearings  started  to  measure  the  pri- 
vate against  the  public  good,  the  rights 
it  homeowners  to  refuse  access,  and 
die  aftereffei  ts  <  it  the  s,  >rt  <  il  pest  icide 
[spraying  managed  in  Contra  Costa 
County,  the  glassy-winged  sharp- 
shooter would  not  obligingly  suspend 
its  biology  to  await  the  outcome. 

During  the  next  hearing,  ,i  region- 
al one  at  the  Napa  Valley's  (  iharlcs 
[Krug  winery  that  was  importanl 
enough  to  hung  Bill  Lyons,  the  stale 
ot  California's  secretary  ol  agricul- 
ture, just  such  a  possibility  turned 
up.  The  loi_.il  Prince  ot  Trust-Funded 
Environmentalists,  Peter  Mennen 
(ot  the  underarm  Mentions,  fresh 
from  a  victorious  lawsuit  thai  has  ef- 
fectively stopped  the  plaining  ot 
hillside  vineyard,  despite  the  con- 
sensus thai  in  the  Napa  \  alle\  hill 
side  vines  make  the  very  best  wines), 
drew  glares.  Sitting  with  him  was  his 
notorious  cat's-paw,  Napa  Sierra 
Club  political  officer  Chris  Mal  m 
Pet  haps  because  she  had  |iist  draw  n  a 
letter  ot  disavowal  from  her  own 
club  tor  calling  grape  growers  "alco- 
hol tanners"  at  the  Sacramento  hear- 
ing, Malan  left  the  speaking  to  her 
patron.  In  the  faded  blue  cotton  and 
long  gray  hair  ot  a  retired  toll  singer, 
Mennen  first  challenged  the  glaring 
growers  by  asking  it  this  were  really  a 
public  meeting.  They  scowled  an, I 
vibrated.  Then  he  assured  them  that 
the  glassy-winged  sharpshooter  was 
not  going  away.  They  gurgled  with 


rage.  Then  he  asked  why  taxpayers 
were  paying  to  kill  nature  In  a  coat 
and  tie,  the  beefy  secretary  ot  agri- 
cull  ure  made  a  carnivi  in  >us  c  <  intrasi 
io  the  reedy  heir.  Beaming,  he 
walked  protectively  near  Mennen 
and  reminded  the  room  In  >w  respei  t - 
ful  they  niiisi  remain  i  if  i  me  am  >ther. 
When  others  spoke,  Mennen  and 
Malan,  apparently  present  to  imparl 
but  iii  it  ic  i  gather  informa- 


I 


lion,  left. 


s  the  mighty  mi  >n<  iculture  of  1 1  ie 
w  ine  industry  worth  spraying  to  pre- 
serve' .Are  the  environmentalists  un- 
intentionally inviting  in  their  own 
worst  enemy,  housing,  by  opposing 
spraying  here.'  Will  the  battle  oxer 
spraying  end  up  in  court.' The  town- 
ships of  Sonoma,  Sevastopol,  and 
Windsor  already  have  issued  bans  on 
any  chemical  spraying.  Will  such  lo- 
cal legislation  hold  up  against  a 

statewide  agricultural  eliiel  gellc  \  ' 

In  winter,  the  glassy-winged  sharp- 
shoi  ii  er  sle  e  ps.  The  extent  of  its  north- 
ern migral  i>  >n  is  ah  mi  to  bee  >  mu  i  lent 
I  Ik  I  u  ipeful  s,  i\  it's  |us|  i  oi  i  c  i  >ld  up  in 
northern  (  !alifornia  lor  the  (.  iWSS. 
The  pessimists  poini  out  thai  the  bug 

I  las  been  disc  i  ivered  in  c  )regi  >n,  v\  1  lere 
it's  1  ieei  i  living  h  n  ,  >ver  a  year.  Ik  >w 
long  the  glassy-winged  sharpshooter 

can  be  kepi  at  bay  ,  In  i\\   k  mg  it  will 

take  to  control,  and  whal  protesi  can 
do  to  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  the  weaponry  used  in  the 
Ii  irthc'i  iming  war  against  it  w  ill  s,  i,  ,M  he 
c  i  >ine  apparent. 

When  phylloxera  dev  astated  t  iali- 
ft  irnia's  firsi  w  ine  industry ,  fifteen  years 
passe-d  before  a  so|utii>n  was  round.  It 
a  true  agric  ultural  Armageddi  in  kilh  i  ir 
maims  i  mr  c  urreni  (  !alit<  irnia  wine  in- 
dustry badly  enough,  would  we  have 

I I  i.n  kind  i  it  I  line  I  o  wan'  Will  i  he- 
rest  ot  the  W  <  >rld  be  able  to  k  eep 

Pie  rce's  disease  out .'  Australia  has  just 
announced  a  scientifically  useless,  if 
public-relations  friendly,  ban  mi  the 
impi  'i  t a i  ion  ot  Calif  irnia  table  grapes 
(glassy- winged  sharpshi  >.  iters  d<  >n't  i  >c  - 
c_  u p\  grapes;  they  preveni  grapes  from 
forming).  I  asked  1  )r.  Purcell,  the  I  k(  .'. 
Berkeley  expert,  it  Pierce's  disease  had 
ever  turned  up  in  Europe.  "Yes,"  he 
said,  "ll  has  he-en  reported  and  con- 
firmed in  Europe.  PD  is  in  Kosovo. 

ou  can  find  all  the  details  on  my 
website-."  ■ 
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"  complete  music  train- 

ing software.  Oui  friendly 
textbook,  Hxphrhig  I'lmv  v.  w  ill 
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rhe  Bible,  with  6  billi<  >n  copies  sold,  is  the  best-selling  hook  of 
all  tune — well  ahead  of  its  competitors,  which  include  Quota- 
tions trmn  I  Chairman  Mao  Fse-tung  (-2,  at  900  million),  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Spock's  Baby  and  ( 'hild  Care  (-7),  and  Jacqueline  Su- 
sann's  Valley  oj  the  Dolls  (*9).  The  supremacy  of  God's  Word  ow  es 
much  to  the  adaptability  of  its  human  marketers.  For  the  hell- 
fearing  Christum,  the  Bible  has  always  been  what  Mao's  pam- 
phlet w  as  to  the  Chinese  Communist — the  book  you  can't  af- 
f<  ird  not  t<  1 1  iwn — but  even  Susann-style  prurience  has  been  used 
to  entice  buyers:  early  American  Bible  publisher  Mathew  Carey 
spiced  up  editions  with  illustrations  of  the  rapes  of  unclad  women, 
even  when  the  stones  depicted  didn't  appear  in  the  text.  In 
more  recent  decides  the  Bible  has  been  packaged,  like  Spock's 
manuals,  as  a  book  of  timeless,  practical  lire  advice.  Today's  tael 
is  niche  marketing;  and  so  the  Holy  Bible,  like  the  popular 
Chicken  Soup  series,  now  comes  customized  for  every  soul. 


This  Bible  is  made  specially  U  >r  teens.  The  translatu  in  itself  is  n<  it 
new1:  the  biblical  text  used  here  is  the  New  International  Ver- 
sion (N1V),  a  1978  translation  preferred  by  many  fundamentalists 
and  evangelicals.  The  "teen"  element  asserts  itself  in  rhe  be- 
wildering visuals — including  a  psychotropic  color  scheme  and  a 
I re.iked -i  nit,  hell-bi  itti imed  icon  (visible  on  the  spine) — and  the 
pandering  supplemental  material.  For  each  biblical  book,  a  two- 
page  spread  intn  iduces  the  "( ,ast  i  if  ( -haracters"  and  gives  "Snap 
Shots"  of  the  major  elements  of  the  story  (Genesis  Chapters 
1  5:  "(  i>  id  creates  a  really  cool  W<  irld";  "The  humans  mess  it  up 
had").  Explanatory  sections  called  "What's  Up  with  That.'"  and 
"I  luh?"  use  exc  1 1 eel  teen  slang  to  gl( >ss  scriptural  passages — like 
the  Soul:  of  Songs,  which,  we  are  told,  is  a  dialogue  between 
"Solomon  and  his  love-muffin." 


With  over  S7t  million  in  annual  Bible  sales,  Zondervan  Pub- 
lishing I  louse  (a  division  of  HarperCollins)  is  rhe  world's  largest 
purveyor  of  Bibles,  publishing  over  a  quarter  of  those  sold  in 
America  and  nearly  halt  of  those  sold  in  U.S.  Christian  book- 
stores. Starting  with  its  release  of  a  successful  women's  Bible  in 
1990,  Zondervan  now  otters  around  twenty  targeted  Bibles  in  all, 
including  Bibles  tor  moms,  dads,  Promise  Keepers,  and  college 
siudenis.  The  second  edition  ot  the  Women's  Devotional  Bible 
1 1  mtains  essays  such  as  "Men:  They're  I  luman  T<  ><  >";  the  African- 
American  1  Vvotional  Bible  reminds  black  fathers  that  if  they  tell 
their  sons,  "I  love  von  and  I  w  ill  spend  time  w  ith  you  teaching 
you  In  iw  to  shool  a  basketball  f<  >m<  >!T<  >w ,"  they  i  night  t<  i  keep  their 
promise.  Zondervan's  titles  also  include  Christian  parenting 
guides,  children's  hi >< >ks,  and  even  a  sex  manual  (entitled,  rather 
ominously,  The  Act  "I  Marriage). 
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r  everyone,  by  Mark  Oppenheimer 


Mark  ( )ppenheimer ,  formerly  the  religion  rt/iortc'r 
for  the  Hartford  Courant,  has  also  iniik'n  f<n 
The  New  Yorker  and  Tin-  Yale  Review  /lis 
essay  about  sexuality  at  prep  schools  will  appear  in 
the  Summer  issue  o)  Southwest  Review 


This  Bible  isn't  sui  table  tor  all  teens— jusl  ayes  twelve  Id  til  teen. 
Z(  mdervan  has  published  .1  Bible  made  to  be  1  >utgr<  iwn,  like  ,1  pair 
nt  children's  shoes.  Its  target  here  is  the  Britney  Spears  demo- 
graphic, and  so  its  Teen  Bible,  like  Spears  (.111  evangelical  and 
.1  virgin,  it  her  P.R.  is  to  be  believed),  has  been  packaged  as  ,1 
Good  Book  in  a  self-consciously  naughty  c<  »ver.  The  Zi  mdervan 
higher- tips  seem  to  believe  thai  garish  design  and  disingenuous 
pseud<  »-slang  (e.g.,  calling  the  fracturing  of  human  language  .11 
the  Tower  oi  Babel  "the  re.su  1 1  ol  ,1  bunch  of  folks  way  b.iek 
when  who  thought  they  were  way  too  cool")  w  ill  briny  fallen 
C  christian  youth  skateboarding  hick  into  the  told.  Bui  it's  .1  put- 
on,  and  most  kids  w  ill  know  it,  just  as  they  know  thai  Spears  is, 
by  way  of  contrast,  "noi  1  hat  innocent."  The  teenagei s  w  ho  w  ill 
love  this  Bible  are  already  pious;  its  meLh.uiK.il  teen-speak  will 
reassure  them  ol  .1  rebelliousness  ihev  sccivtlv  tear  the\  kick. 


"1  )evotions"  are  ostensibly  prayers  toe  used  on  the  adulation  of 
God;  but  today,  devotions  and  devotional  literature  are  m<  ire 
often  directed  inward,  in  a  sort  of  God-assisted  selt-improve- 
ment.  This  brand  of  *  Christian  narcissism  can  be  traced  b.iek 
at  least  as  tar  as  Norman  \  inceni  Peale,  who  claimed  to  have 
derived  his  sell  help  formulas-  which,  he  s,ud,  could  "heal 
any  personality  of  the  pain  ot  inferiority  feelings"-  directly 
from  the  bible.  Mere  the  devotions  are  written  b\  kin's,  and 
they  read  like  Peale  without  the  ambition:  Amber,  thirteen, 
says,  "Knowing  (  !od  loves  me  so  much  helps  me  feel  bettei 
about  myself";  Karen,  twelve,  adv  ho  piavcrliil  vouth  to  "|.i|sk 
(  ioo!  to  help  you  resist  complaining,  even  when  you're  unhap- 
py annul  something."  lake  their  parents,  today's  religious 
teens  are  being  taught  the  "care  of  the  soul,"  the  simple  t  end  - 
ing  ot  an  easeful  spiritual  garden.  The  King  |ames  bible  nur- 
tured abolitionists,  temperance  activists,  and  civil  rights  cru- 
saders; it's  hard  to  imagine  the  teenage  readers  ot  this  Bible 
crusading  tor  anything  bin  1  hen  own  self-actualizations. 


And  so  it  has  collie  to  this:  the  Bible,  once  believed  to  have 
been  written  hy  Clod,  has  now,  al  least  m  part,  been  "written 
by  teens."  T<  »day,  the  (  ireatest  St<  >ry  Ever  T  old  is  1  mr  1  iwn,  and 
we  can  read  it  nonstop  from  the  cradle  to  the  afterlife — from 
Psalty's  kids  bible  (featuring  Psalty,  the  "famous  singing  song- 
book")  through  the  Teen,  Collegiate,  Couples',  and  Marriage 
Devotional  bibles,  and  onward  through  the  Leadership  Bible, 
the  1  )evi  it  n  hi.  1 1  bible  ti  ir  1  lids,  1  he  Recovery  1  Vvorional  Pi  hie 
(tor  twelve-step  programs),  and  the  C  iiani  Prini  King  lames;  all 
priced,  more  or  less,  at  $25  apiece.  Pv  repositioning  the  I  loiv 
Bible  once  again,  this  time  tor  a  scl (-absorbed  and  increasingly 
segmented  .America,  Zondcrvan  has  done  its  forebears  proud. 
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THE  SERVILE  PATH 

Translating  Nabokov  by  epistle 
By  Michael  Scammell 


ranslators  are  the  uli<  >stN  of  the 
literary  profession,  invisible  men 
who  don  .1  mask  and  pretend  to  he 
someone  else.  Translating  is  a  pecu- 
liar occupation,  especially  when  the 
mask  you  wear  belongs  to  ,i  writer 
who  is  si  1 1 1  alive,  as  Vladimir 
Nabokov  very  much  was  when  I 
worked  Inr  him.  To  impersonate 

such  a  protean  stylist  would  have 
been  hard  for  anyone  and  certainly 
exceeded  the  powers  of  a  near  begin- 
ner like  myself,  but  I  was  young  and 
brash  and  willing  to  try.  Nabokov 
valued  me,  1  now  think,  precisely  be- 
cause 1  was  green  and  malleable 
enough  to  bend  to  bis  whims  and  lis- 
ten to  what  he  said.  /And  when  in 
one  respect  1  ceased  to  listen,  our 
C(  illahc  irat  i<  >n  ended. 

I  in e I  1 1 1  iii  forty  years  ago ,  by 
sheer  coincidence.  1  was  ,i  graduate 
studenl  in  Russian  literature  at  Co- 
lumbia I  Iniversity,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1 959  I  rented  a  r< )( >m  fr< »m  an  elder- 
ly Russian  emigre  named  Anna  Fei- 
gin.  .Anna  found  me  unbearably  su- 
percilious ai  first  and  so  insufferably 
"English"  thai  she  longed  to  throw 
me  out.  Luckily  she  couldn't  afford 

Michael  Scammell  is  the  author  a)  Solzhen- 
itsyn,  a  Biography  and  lias  translated  hh- 
mciuiis  hunks  hy  Russian  authors,  including 
two  novels  hy  Vladimii  Nabokov.  I  le  teach' 
es  nonju  ttoTt  and  translation  in  the  School  o) 
the  Arts  at  (  'olumbia  I  University  and  is  fin- 
ishing a  biography  of  Arthur  Koestler 


to:  I  was  the  only  one  who  had  an- 
swered her  advertisement. 

My  aloofness  issued  more  from 
self-doubt  than  from  national  stereo- 
types, and  my  periodic  arrogance  dis- 
guised an  inferiority  complex  rather 
than  the  reverse,  which  Anna  quick- 
ly realized.  "I  am  extremely  pleased 
with  my  new  tenant,"  she  wrote  to  a 
hist  cousin  some  time  after  I  arrived. 
"He  is  decent,  kind  and  modest,  and 
works  .ill  the  tune."  It  is  immodest  of 
me  to  quote  this,  of  course,  but  it  is 
relevant  to  .mother  part  of  this  .story. 
Anna  was  especially  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  1  had  studied  Russian, 
bad  spent  several  months  living  with 
,i  family  of  Russian  emigres  in  Paris, 
and  w.is  reasonably  fluent  in  French 
as  well  as  Russian.  "In  short,  I've 
never  seen  the  like  around  here. 
And  he  brought  a  whole  library  of 
books  with  him." 

Anna's  letter  now  resides  in  the 
berg  Collection  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  where  I  read  it  nor 
very  long  ago,  but  at  the  time  1  knew 
little  about  the  nature  of  her  feelings 
toward  me.  1  did,  however,  begin  to 
gel  to  know  her  better.  Short  to  be- 
gin w  ith,  Anna  was  bent  even  short- 
er by  arthritis:  the  creases  in  her 
friendly  face  would  often  deepen  as 
she  grimaced  with  the  pain  of  a  sud- 
den movement.  Despite  having  a 
cousin  and  a  few  friends  in  New 
York,  she  did  not  like  to  go  out 


much.  One  of  her  reasons  for  having 
a  tenant,  she  told  me,  was  that  she 
feared  attack  if  she  lived  alone.  I  told 
her  not  to  be  afraid.  I  had  grown  up 
iii  roughish  circumstances  in  a  work- 
ing-class family  in  England  and  was 
sure  I  could  take  care  of  her  (those 
were  the  days  before  the  drug  boom 
and  the  appearance  of  guns  on  every 
street  corner). 

Anna  was  fascinated  by  my  sto- 
ries. The  daughter  of  rich  Jewish  par- 
ents, and  a  concert  pianist  by  train- 
ing, she  would  have  had  a  glittering 
career  it  the  Bolsheviks  had  not 
forced  her  to  move  to  Berlin.  Like 
many  Russian  emigres,  she  had 
moved  to  France  to  flee  the  Nazis 
and  from  there  had  escaped  by  the 
skin  of  her  teeth  to  America  on  the 
eve  of  World  War  II.  She  knew 
about  privation  and  poverty  but  had 
little  concept  of  the  English  class 
system  that  I  criticized  so  bitterly. 

We  discussed  Russian  literature 
in  the  kitchen  she  let  me  share 
with  her.  I  expressed,  among  many 
other  opinions,  admiration  tor 
Nabokov's  provocative  study  of 
Gogol  and  praised  the  novel  Pnin, 
his  affectionate  portrait  of  an  ah- 
sentminded  Russian  scholar  at  sea 
on  an  American  campus.  I  told  her 
that  I  was  also  interested  in  transla- 
tion and  had  translated  parts  of 
Chekhov  and  Lermontov  into  Eng- 
lish. In  late  fall  I  told  her  about  my 


st  publishing  commission,  to 
inslate  Cities  and  Years,  a  mod- 
nist  novel  hy  the  Soviet  author 
mstantin  Fedin.  Anna  made  a 
:e  at  the  word  "Soviet"  hut  was 
eased  hy  my  success.  As  I  now 
low,  she  also  reported  these 
con  versat  ions  to  her 
ci  >usin. 


Ln  February  I960,  Anna  unexpeet- 
lly  invited  me  to 
inner.  It  was  a 
lique  ( >ccasi<  in.  I  )e- 
jjite  our  many  friend - 
1  chats,  I  had  never 
efi  ire  been  through 
le  d(  x  ir  that  led  to 
er  pat  h  >r  and  priv  ate 
iving  quarters.  On 


chairs,  an  oriental  rug,  vases 
of  flowers,  and  a  table  set 
with  line  china.  But  the  rest  is  a 
blur.  Nabokov  was  basking  m  the  af- 
terglow ot  his  huge  success  with  Loii- 
la    The  novel  had  tinned  h 


tie  night  in  quest  ion 
knocked  on  her 
ioor,  entered,  and  w  as 
olemnly  introduced 


o  a  tan  avuncular 
Jenfleman  with  an 
idwardian  air,  a 
dummy  English  lisp, 
tnd  a  hrm  handshake, 
ind  to  a  perfet  t  ly 
:oitfed,  petite,  white- 
laired  lady,  who 
It n iked  peitei.  1 lv  ele- 
gant in  the  perfect  French  manner- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vladimir  Nabokov.  An 
immensely  tall  young  man,  about  tnv 
age,  uncoiled  himselt  from  a  low  arm- 
chair and  introduced  himself  as  their 
son,  Dmitri. 

Anna  was  Vera  Nabokov's  first 
cousin,  and  not  |ust  any  cousin  hut 
virtually  \  era's  elder  sister.  They 
had  lived  in  the  same  apartment  in 
Berlin  before  \  era's  marriage  to 
Vladimir.  Anna  had  typed  Na- 
bokov's first  novel,  Mux  Die  three 
of  them  had  gone  on  holidays  to- 
gether, had  planned  to  build  a  joint 
summer  house,  and  were  close  neigh- 
bors throughout  most  ot  then  years 
in  Europe.  It  was  the  Nabokovs  who 
had  brought  Anna  to  the  United 
States  from  occupied  France.  And 
Vera  was  the  cousin  to  whom  Anna 
had  been  writing  about  me,  which  is 
why  her  letters  are  now  in  the  Berg 
Collection. 

It  would,  he  nice  to  say  that  I  have 
a  vivid  memory  of  that  first  meeting, 
but  I  don't.  1  do  remember  deep  arm- 
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II  mv  hushaiKl  sug- 
gests a  sample  to  he 
1  ranslated  out  of  this  h<  11  >k 
it  is  because  you  will  1  lave  ii*  1 
difficulty  in  hi  >rn  >w  ing  a  copy 
In  mi  my  c<  msin,  v  hilo  we  shall 
be  able  to  check  yi  n  11  versii  in 
1  ling  a  ci  >py  we  have  here. 
.  .  .  My  husband  asks  me  to 
add  that  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion is  difficult " — "mm: h 
iii  ire  diftk  tut ,"  she  herself 
added,  "than  (  !heh< »v." 
Vera  wn  >te  that  pub- 
lishers W(  ni Id  pay  s  1  \ 
dollars  a  page,  a  hand- 
si  Hue  pi  le  e  at  the  1 1111c, 
and  that  her  husband 
was  frequently  asked  hy 
publishers  n  1  suggest  t< > 
them  the  names  1  if  suit- 
able t  ranslators. 

The  three  pages  be- 
gan with  a  ]"ii  iem,  whic h 
I  was  asked  Hi  'I  lo  both- 
er with,  and  a  passage 
whose  opening  sen- 
tences I  translated  as 
follows: 


into  a  world-class  celebrity  and  had 
made  him  rich.  Stanley  Kubrick  had 
paid  an  enormous  sum  tor  the  movie 
rights,  and  Nabokov  had  just  re- 
turned to  New  York  from  five  luxuri- 
ous months  111  Europe — his  first  v  isit 
there  suiee  his  hasty  escape  from  the 
Nans  in  lu40.  lie  was  now  on  his 
way  1 ' '  Hollywoi  id  t<  1  write  a  sL  ript 
tor  Kubrick.  More  importantly  for 
m\  immediate  future,  Nabokov  had 
just  come  to  an  arrangement  with 
Put  nam  to  publish  translat  ions  <  >t 
several  of  his  early  Russian  novels  in 
English 

A  shi  irt  l  line  after  that  dinner, 
Anna  casually  asked  it  1  could  Live- 
lier one  ot  my  translations  to  send  to 
Nabokov  .  1  handed  her  a  short  story, 
"Gusev,"  by  Anton  Chekhov.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  back  from  Vera,  now 
in  lb  'II  vw  i  >i  id,  ti  1  say  th.it  she  and  her 
husband  had  no  copy  ot  Chekhov  in 
Russian  to  compare  my  work  with, 
but  would  1  care  to  translate  three 
pages  from  Chapter  4  ot  Nabokov  's 
last  Russian  novel,  The  C  iift.' 


A  si  nmet ,  apparent  1  v 
ban  ing  the  way ,  but  per- 
haps, on  the  com  rary  , 
pi  i  iv  id  in  g  .1  sei  re  1  link 
which  would  explain  everything — it 
only  man's  mind  could  withstand  thai 
explanation.  The  soul  Miib  into  a 
momentary  die.  1111  and  now  with  the 
peculiai  theatrical  v  iv  idness  of  those 
risen  trom  the  dead,  they  come  out  to 
meet  us:  father  Cavriil,  in  a  -silk 
pomegranate  chasuble,  with  .1  long 
staff,  an  embroidered  s.ish  across  lus 
wide  stomach,  and  with  him,  already 
illumined  hy  the  sun,  an  extremely  at- 
tractive little  boy  pink,  awkward, 
and  del k  ate. 

Yes,  tins  was  certainly  different  from 
(  ihekhov. 

It  was  ,1  month  hetore  I  sent  back 
the  three  pages,  not  because  they 
were  so  difficult  (though  they  were 
certainly  that)  but  because  1  had  my 
graduate  studies  to  attend  to.  Vera 
wrote  to  thank  me  tor  the  transla- 
tion. "Mv  husband  thinks  it  is  per- 
fectly wonderful."  "Pomegranate,"  a 
literal  translation,  was  amended  by 
Nabokov  in  "cerise"  and  later  to 
"garnet-red,"  the  wide  stomach  be- 
eamt  a  "big"  one,  and  there  were 
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more  changes  further  on,  bul  the 
passage  survives  recognizably  in  the 
published  version.  Vera  linked  it  I 
would  he  prepared  to  translate  the 
resl  ol  Chapter  4-  Sun  Dmitri  was 
planning  to  translate  most  ol  the 
novel,  bul  he  had  ium  won  .1  scholar- 
ship to  siny  wnli  La  Scala  in  Milan 
and  doubted  it  he  could  manage  the 
whole  ho'ik.  "l!  this  offer  is  accept- 
able,  1  would  like  to  add  one  more 
thing:  my  husband  always  reserves 
the  righl  to  make 
any  changes  in  the 
finished  l  ranslal  ion. 
lie  wants  from  the 
t  ranslati  »r  as  c  K  >se  an 
adherent,  e  to  t  he 
original  as  p<  tssible." 

The  ( iltei  surprised 
me  more  than  il 
should  have.  Vera 
had  covered  herseli 
by  saying  thai 
Nabokov  might  sug- 
gesi  1 1 1  \  name  to 
publishers  it  he  liked 
my  translations.  Barely  a  word  had 
been  s;ud  about  translating  Nabokov 
himself.  I  had  been  covertly  tested 
without  knowing  it.  Bul  I  was  happy 
to  have  passed  the  test  and  had  no 
problem  with  Nabokov's  last  stipula- 
tion. Although  I  hadn't  then  heard 
oi  his  injunction  to  translators  to  fol- 
low "the  serv  ile  path,"  I  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  translator's  job  was  to 
eiune  between  author  and  reader  as 
little  .is  possible.  .As  ;i  translator,  I 
was  servile  b\  instincl  and  there- 
lore  t  l< iser  tn  his  ideal 
tli. in  I  realized. 


but  it  struck  me  .is  more  like  a  baked 
Alaska:  hot,  sweet  meringue  on  the 
outside,  tee  cold  al  the  core.  In  truth, 
I  was  less  enamored  of  Humbert 
Humbert's  masturbatory  monologues 
than  I  dared  c  >w  1 1  up  i >  >  , it  the  t  line. 

I  was  too  late  lor  the  Beat  poets 
(and  too  eaiK  for  Haight-Ashbury). 
I  settled  down  to  a  lonely  bachelor 
lite  in  my  room  in  Sausalito  (rented 
to  me  by  yet  another  Russian  emi- 
gre) and  started  on  (  'hies  and  Years. 

Vera  was  soon  in  touch 
with  a  "better  plan"  than 
before.  Would  I  translate 
am  'i  her  Nabokov  novel, 
The  Luzhin  Defense,  in  its 


Vera  was  a  way  for  nabokov  to  erect 
yet  one  more  barrier  between 
i  i1mseef  and  the  outside  world 


"y  in  iw  it  was  1 1 ie  early  summer 

of  I960.  I  had  traveled  out  to  the 
small  fishing  village  ol  Sausalito,  |ust 
north  ol  San  Francisco,  where  friends 
told  me  I  would  find  the  Beat  poets 
and  their  allies.  Oddlv  enough,  at  the 
very  moment  I  was  drifting  into  the 
orbit  of  the  'jre.it  mandarin  of  mod- 
ern American  prose,  I  was  searching 
for  his  polar  opposite:  the  literary 
avant-garde.  As  a  young  would-be 
writer  of  twenty-five,  I  preferred  the 
"hot"  prose  of  D.  II.  Lawrence  and 

the  young  Saul  Bellow  as  well  as  the 
breathless  kerou.u  to  the  chilly 
baroque  splendors  of  Nabokov.  True, 
Lolita  had  been  pretty  hot  in  its  way, 


entirety?  The  hook,  about  an  errant 
chess  genius,  was  shorter  and  easier 
than  The  Gift,  bul  the  translation 
was  needed  ".is  soon  as  possible."  1 
demurred.  1  had  to  finish  Cities  and 
Years  first  and  would  be  returning  to 
New  York  to  prepare  for  my  graduate 
orals.  Vera  came  back  with  a  new 
suggestion:  Dmitri  was  overwhelmed 
hy  his  music  studies,  so  would  1  do 
( chapters  2  through  5  of  The  ( !t/t  and 
revise  Dmitri's  Chapter  1  to  suit.' 

Vera  already  took  it  for  granted 
that  I  would  translate  at  least  one 
novel,  it  not  two,  bul  I  was  still  a 
reluctant  debutant.  Nabokov,  it 
must  be  remembered,  although  an 
instant  celebrity,  was  not  vet  a  lit- 
erary colossus.  Lolita  had.  been  a 
succes  de  scandale  as  much  as  it  had 
been  a  literary  event.  The  nine 
novels,  several  dozen  short  stones, 
innumerable  poems,  and  handful  of 
plays  Nabokov  had  written  in  Rus- 
sian were  completely  unknown  to 
the  English-speaking  world  (and 
also  to  me),  while  Pale  Fire,  Ada, 
and  all  the  later  works  were  still  to 
come.  I  admired  what  prose  1  had 
seen,  but  I  was  tar  from  falling  in 
love  with  it. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  highly  hon- 
ored and  flattered  by  Nabokov's  at- 


tention, and  the  six  dollars  a  pag< 
spoke  loudly  to  an  impoverishec 
graduate  student.  Vera  sent  the  out 
lines  of  a  contract.  It  was  a  wonder 
fully  simple  document,  typed  on  on< 
and  a  half  pages  by  Vera  herself,  i 
would  undertake  to  deliver  a  coin 
plete  translation  of  The  Gift  within 
one  calendar  year  and  would  revis« 
the  first  hundred  pages  or  so  com- 
pleted by  Dmitri.  But  1  balked  at 
Vera's  stipulation  that  the  transla- 
tion was  to  be  "faithful,  exact,  anc 
complete."  I  low,  1  wanted  to  know, 
would  the  courts  define  "faithfu 
and  "ex. let".'  I  didn't  anticipate  any 
difficulties  between  us,  I  wrote  back, 
but  "I  would  prefer 
to  have  these  words  x 
either  omitted  orfi 
faithfully  and  exact 
ly  defined." 

This  cocksure 
phrase  seemed  rath 
er  witty  to  me  at  the 
time  and  was  a  hintiM 
of  the  tone  I  was  tor 
adopt  in  subsequent  correspondence. 
Like  many  insecure  individuals,  I  was 
always  fiercer  on  paper  than  in  the 
flesh.  Fortunately,  Vera  was  tolerant 
and  quietly  dropped  the  words  1  ob- 
jected to  without  comment.  Nabokov 
reserved  the  right  to  make  "any 
changes  and/or  corrections  in  the  fin- 
ished text"  he  found  "necessary  or  de- 
sirable" and  also  the  right  to  dispose 
of  it  as  he  wished.  It  was  enough. 

We  signed  the  contact  in 
August  1960. 


- 
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_t  the  end  of  the  summer  I  ac- 
quired my  first  automobile  and  drov  e  | 
erratically  to  Los  Angeles  on  the  he- 
ginning  leg  of  a  transcontinental  trip 
home.  The  Nabokovs  were  staying 
in  Mandeville  Canyon  Road  and  in- 
vited me  to  lunch.  We  ate  on  a  pret- 
ty terrace  fringed  wirh  hibiscus,  palm 
trees,  and  subtropical  bushes  that  I 
did  noi  recognize.  Nabokov,  little 
suspecting  the  difficulties  that  lav 
ahead,  was  in  an  expansive  mood 
and  professed  himself  extremely  sat- 
isfied with  his  Lolita  script.  He  warm- 
ly  approved  of  my  plan  to  write  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  structure  of  Anna 
Karenina  and  expresseel  his  deep  ad- 
miration for  Tolstoy. 

It  was  six  more  months  before  I 


uLl  <_:<-•  i  to  t he  i  i  .in^l. it  ion  ot  /  he 
ift ,  whic  h,  contrary  to  ni^  In  ipes, 
rned  out  to  he  a  long-distance  col- 
h  >rai  ion  with  the  authi  it.  I  started 
in  New  York,  did  uio-t  ot  iIk-  work 
Southampton,  England,  complet- 
the  hook  in  Paris  and  Milan,  and 
ailed  t  he  Hnal  t  hapter  fr<  >m  I  ju- 
jana  in  the  former  Yugoslav ia. 
/era  wrote  that  it  had  been  opened 
,  customs  hut  had  made  it  across 
u-  holder  with  no  losses.)  The 
lahokovs  during  1 1 1 1 ^  time  moved 
iv.jom  Los  Angeles  to  Nice  (spending 
ie  winter  on  the  Promenade  des 
tnglais),  then  to  Stresa,  Italy  ,  to 
,'hampex  in  the  Swiss  .Alps,  where 
er  dahokov  hunted  butterflies,  to 
ieneva,  and  finally  to  Montreux. 
Ve  did  .it  one  point  discuss  .1  meet- 
■  !  ig  to  go  over  the  text  together,  but 
n  the  end  it  proved  impossible, 
nd  the  whole  thing  was  done  h\ 
i  irrespi  indent  e. 

Correspondence,  in  this  ease, 
ueant  correspondence  with  Vera.  It 
k  a  commmonplace  that  Nabokov 
lever  wrote  Utters.  There  were  ex- 
u  :eptions  to  the  rule:  the  famous  cor- 
espondence  with  Edmund  Wilson, 


foi  instance.  But  it  was  generally 
true.  As  Stacy  S1J11II  has  shown  in 
her  biography  of  Vera,  n  was  n  con- 
venient way  for  Nabokov  not  onh  to 
guard  his  time  but  to  eret i  yel  i me 
tin  ire  harrier  between  himself  and 
the  outside  world.  In  my  l.isc,  as  | 
later  saw  in  the  Berg  Collection,  he 
annotal  ed  the  letter-  and  lists  of 
questions  I  sent  to  him,  and  Vera 
wrote  the  formal  replies,  often  repro- 
ducing the  exact  phraseology  he  had 
used  in  his  notes.  In  the  three  years 
of  our  collaboration,  I  received  onh 
three  letters  signed  by  him. 

Much  of  the  correspondence  was 
taken  up  with  technical  matt ers. 
The  transliteration  of  Russian  names 
and  letters  mto  English,  to  which 
Nabokov  would  devote  many  pages 
in  1 1 1-  intn  >duc  t  ion  to  his  translation 
of  Eugene  (  )negin,  w  as  a  particularly 
hot  topic.  Reading  over  Dmitri's 
chapter  after  it  had  been  corrected 
by  Nahi >k< >v.  i  had  the  nerve  to  < >h- 
Serve  thai  "complete  chaos  reigns  in 
the-  transl iteration  of  Russian  charac- 
ters .  .  .  particularly  over  the  Russian 
vowels."  I  objected  to  Nabokov's 
spelling  of  "Chehov,"  which  sound- 


ed funny  to  the  English  eai  in  place 
i  il  t  he  i  usti  unai  \  (  In  k  ho\  .  -aid  I 
pretei  red  "tsar"  to  the  I  ierman ii 
(and  unfortunately  American) 
"c:ar,"  and  contested  a  number  ol 
other  spellings  thai  looked  awkward 
or  c<  miical  01  (  iallic  to  nn 

Nabokov,  via  Vera,  responded 
mildly  to  these  strictures,  accepting 
"tsar"  and  a  number  of  other  sugges- 
1 1>  ins,  and  als<  i  sending  me  a  ci  ipy  i  if 
his  <  >)iL-of)!  system  ol  transliteration. 
(  in  the  subject  of  "(  ihchov,"  howev  - 
er, he  and  \  era  w ere  adamant 

My  husband  absolutely  insists  on 
Chehov  ( i ii  ' i  1\  hec  ho\  —a  sem  i  - 
(.  ierman  is  in  or  Tehee  kov,  or 
Tseliekhov,  eti  ).  He  assures  you  thai 
it  Joe-  noi  matter  thai  Chehov 
sounds  tunny  to  an  Englishman:  being 
much  mi  ne  nearly  eorreel  than  the 
othel  varieties,  it  will  gradually  be- 
come mi  ire  ac  i  cpted.  .  He  also  as- 
sures you  thai  Tschekhov,  Teheehov, 
etc.  sound  even  tunnier  to  a  Russian 
than  (  'heho\  does  loan  Englishman. 

I  was  riled  by  both  the  lone  and 
the  content  ol  this  little  lecture,  and 
alter  an  elaborately  polite  discussion 
of  the  pros  and  cons  of  various 
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transliteration  systems  and  their  in- 
evitable imperfections,  I  couldn't  re- 
sist ,i  retaliation. 

In  replying  to  |m\  suggestions],  you 
t|i ii  >tL-  about  five  ludicrous  spellings  ti  >r 
Chekhov  and  refute  them  success- 
fully—  hut  without  ever  saying  that  / 
never  suggested  them,  or  that  I  find 
them  .is  ridiculous  as  you  do.  Nor  do 
you  anywhere  quote  the  suggestion 
that  1  did  make — namely  the  spelling 
I  use  ah<  ive .  .  .  .  I  trust  you  will  not 
condemn  me  on  the  basis  of  some 
monstrous,  mythical  Tschekhov  in 
the  future. 

And  that  was  not  all. 

You  say  in  your  letter  that  "it  Joes  not 
matter  that  Chehov  sounds  funny  to 
an  Englishman"  since  other  varieties 
sound  even  funnier  to  a  Russian.  For- 
give me,  but  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Russian  ear  had  heen 
catered  to  in  the  Russian,  and  that 
tlii-.  edition  was  intended  for  the 
English-speaking  w<  irld. 

There  was  inure  in  'he  same  vein, 
and  Vera  nicely  apologized  in  her 
next  letter.  But  she  did  not  give  way 
on  the  spelling  of  "Chehov." 

Later  we  got  into  another  alterca- 
tion over  Tolstoy  —  not  the  name 
hut  the  name  of  one  of  his  works.  I 
had  written  to  say  that  my  disserta- 
i  it  in  w  as  n  i  be  a  struc  tural  analysis  of 
Anna  Karenina.  "Anna  Karenin  (not 
Karenina,  please!),"  replied  Vera.  I 
knew  what  she  meant.  The  "a"  is 
merely  the  feminine  form  of 
"Karenin"  that  logically  shouldn't 
exist  in  English.  But  .main  1  Jul;  m 
my  heels.  "Of  course  you  are  right, 
strictly  speaking,  but  .  .  .  Anna  came 
into  English  literature  and  into  my 
life  as  Karenina,  and  Karenina  she 
will  remain."  1  then  (mimicking 
Nabokov)  scanned  the  two  names 
and  innocently  added  that  to  use 
"Karenin"  would  be  "like  translating 
a  Pushkin  line  accurately  and  com- 
pletely destroying  the  rhythm."  Lit- 
tle did  1  realize  the  aptness  of  that 
lightheartcd  comment . 

Another  intricate  subject  was  the 
question  of  what  kind  of  English  to 
use  tor  the  translation  —  English 
English  or  American  English?  It 
mattered  less  to  Nabokov's  elabo- 
rately formal  prose  than  it  would 
have  to  that  of  a  more  colloquial 


w  riier,  but  the  question  came  ui  ,• 
more  often  than  I  had  expected, 
boasted  (unjustifiably,  1  now  think  £I 
that  1  was  comfortable  with  "eithe  - 
dialect"  but  found  it  contusing  t(|[cV 
come  across  "tram"  and  "streetcar 
on  the  same  page,  and  later  com 
plained:  "You  have  changed  my  an 
glicisms  to  americanisms  and  m 
americanisms  to  anglicisms — whicl 
way  do  you  want  to  go?"  Ir  turnec 
out  that  1  was  more  worried  abou 
this  question  than  Nabokov  was;  i 
didn't  matter  to  him  nearly  as  mucl 
as  transliteration. 
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American  English,  please,  wheneve 
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tween  the  two.  On  the  whole,  howev 
er,  my  husband  thinks  that  the  idion 
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y  the  end  of  July  lc'o  1 ,  1  hac 
finished  Chapter  4  and  by  mid 
August  was  close  to  the  end  O 
Chapter  5.  Vera  wrote  to  say  tha'f 
her  husband  was  "amazed  at  tin 
speed  with  which  you  work."  I,  too 
am  amazed  when  I  look  back.  Ti 
say  that  I  was  inspired  would  be 
misleading.  On  the  contrary: 
wasn't  moved  by  Nabokov  's  prost  W(1.i. 
at  all.  1  was  too  young  and  igno-ca||f 
rant.  1  found  its  rhythms  florid 
mannered,  and  artificial,  and  its 
metaphorical  tropes  reductive.  In 
stead  of  art  being  ennobled  by  its 
likeness  to  nature,  nature  was 
likened  to  a  collection  of  artistic 
effects.  This  reversal  of  the  usual 
order  was  part  of  Nabokov's  origi- 
nality. In  his  ludic  universe,  lift 
imitated  art,  not  the  other  way 
round.  All  was  artifice  and  device, 
an  approach  that  1  was  able  to  sa- 
vor only  with  maturity.  But  at  that 
early   age   1   did   not  respond; 
Nabokov's  prose  was  the  opposite 
of  the  spontaneity  and  romanticism 
that  1  craved  in  my  favorite  writers. 

What  was  left — and  it  still  was 
plenty — was  the  novel  as  a  glorious 
puzzle,  a  box  of  tricks  that  the  en- 
chanted reader  makes  his  way 
through  as  he  opens  more  and  more 
compartments.  In  some  ways  it  was 
a  metaphor  tor  the  very  act  of  trans- 
lation 1  was  engaged  in,  since  every 
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;t  presents  itself  to  the  translator 
a  succession  of  obstacles  to  he 
ercome.  In  the  case  of  The  (.lift, 
lose  narrative  was  deliberately 
ewn  with  elaborate  traps  and  de- 
ys,  the  challenge  was  doubled, 
d  there  were  moments  when  I  se- 
>usly  doubted  my  ability  to  cope: 
our  husband's  text  is  so  (.rammed 
ith  nuances,  so  rich  in  diminu- 
vi's,  augmentatives,  archaisms, 
uvj,,  rare  words,  etc.,"  I  wrote  early 
i  in  my  work,  "that  I  despair  of 
rex  rendering  even  a  tenth  part  of 
into  English.  A  pale  copy  seems  to 
e  about  the  best  1  can  produce." 
Ut  the  battle  of  wits  between  me 
ad  the  text  strongly  appealed  to  my 
ampetitive  instincts,  and  I  did  im- 
rove  with  practice. 

On  a  syntactical  level,  Nabokov 
arned  out  to  be  surprisingly  easy  to 
ranslate.  I  lis  Russian  was  saturated 
,'itb  echoes  of  French  and  English, 
nd  his  sentence  structure  was  very 
Latinate:  like  Tolstoy's.  Compared 
hth  Chekhov  (despite  Vera's 
>oast),  and  especially  compared 
vith  Gogol  or  Dostoyevsky,  whom 
was  later  to  translate,  Nabokov 
:omposed  sentences  that  were  not 
dl  that  difficult  to  dismantle  and 
"econstruct,  and  this  sped  up  the 
,\'ork  immensely.  It  was  on  the  lexi- 
:al    level    that    he    became  so 
^fiendishly  difficult,  and  here  I  truly 
floundered.  One  problem  was  that  I 
didn't  have  a  sufficient  number  and 
variety  of  dictionaries  at  my  elbow 
in  England  to  resolve  the  knottier 
problems,  whereas  Nabokov  's  re- 
sponses to  my  questions  were  lit- 
tered with  "see  Webster's,"  "see 
,e|O.E.D.,"  etc.,  which  ottered  an  in- 
teresting insight  into  his  ow  n  pro- 
Hcedures.  As  Homer  or  the  Bible  are 
to  some  waiters,  dictionaries  were 
"to  Nabokov-.  But  even  with  a 
mountain  of  reference  works  at  my 
1  disposal  1  could  never  have  been 
equal  to  Nabokov's  immensely  rich 
and  idiosyncratic  vocabulary. 

1  was  also  obliged  to  rush 
through  the  translation  much  faster 
than  1  would  have  wished  in  order 
to  meet  our  agreed-upon  deadline 
of  August.  It  there  was  an  excess  of 
errors,  1  explained  to  Vera,  it  was 
due  to  speed  more  than  incompe- 
tence. 1  needn't  have  hurried. 


Naboko\  was  delayed  b\  the  exai  t 
ing  and  exhausting  work  required 
of  him  to  finish  Pale  Fire ,  which 
was  now  scheduled  to  appeal  before 
7  fit'  Gi/t,  and  he  said  he  wouldn't 
he  able  to  get  to  the  translation  for 
several  months.  In  view  of  the  in- 
creased time  available,  I  ottered  to 
lake  the  last  couple  of  chapters 
back  and  rework  them,  hut  Vera 
said  it  would  not  be  necessary.  I 
was  still  hoping  that  I  would  be 
able  to  get  together  with  Nabokov 
and  go  over  the  translation  in  per- 
son, and  there  was  talk  of  a  ren- 
dezvous in  England  or  New  York, 
but  nothing  could  be  decided  until 
Pale  Fire  was  finished. 

Meanwhile  Nabokov  continued 
to  answer  the  v  arious  questions  and 
problems  |  had  raised  concernini; 
the  early  chapters.  There  was  one 
passage  in  which  I  tried  to  emulate 
the  protagonist's  rhyming  schemes 
in  English.  "'Crying'  immediately 
suggested  lying  and  dying  under 
sighing  pines  on  a  silent  night.  'Wa- 
terfall' prompted  inv  muse  to  recall 
some  long  forgotten  ball.  'Flowers' 
called  for  hours  about  bowers  which 
were  ours,"  and  so  on  for  the  better 
part  of  a  page. 

Nabokov  carefully  read  through 
mv,  suggestions  and  sent  back  the 
following:  "Letuchiy  (flying)  imme- 
diately grouped  tuchi  (clouds)  over 
the  kruchi  (steeps)  of  the  zhgachey 
(burning)  desert  and  of  neminuchey 
(inevitable)  fate,"  etc.  1  was  not  to 
diverge  from  the  serv  ile  path  even 
for  a  moment.  Those  familial  with 
Nabokov's  eccentric  translation  of 
Eugene  Onegin  (especially  his  com- 
mentary) will  recognize  the  princi- 
ple. Nabokov's  version  was  more 
faithful  to  the  original's  literal 
sense,  but  I  couldn't  suppress  a 
pang  over  the  loss  of  English 
rhythm  and  w< udplav . 

In  Chapter  5,  I  encountered  a 
characteristic  blizzard  of  butterfly 
nanus  and  was  completely  flum- 
moxed until  Nabokov  sent  a  list  of 
equivalents:  Malayan  hawkmoth, 
swallowtail,  panned  lady,  Amandus 
blue,  Freya  fritillary,  and  so  on  (a  list 
that  was  iust  as  beautiful  in  English 
as  in  the  original  Russian).  Deter- 
mined to  do  better  later  with  a  long 
description  of  mushroom  hunting,  I 
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labored  for  several  Jays  and  through 
several  dictionaries  to  do  the  passage 
justice,  hut  when  the  emended  text 
came  hack  Nabokov  had  cut  the  en- 
tire passage.  Mushroom  hunting  is  a 
continental  passion  thai  means  little 
to  Anglo-Saxons,  so  Nabokov  took 
an  uncharacteristically  pragmatic 
•  view  and  simply  erased 
[lie  scene. 
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i  was,  of  course,  an  education  in 
itsell  to  work  with  him  even  by  cor- 
respondence. I  remember  one  page 
coming  back  with  a  long  list  of 
Russian  synonyms  for  verbs  depict- 
ing light  in  the  margins,  with  their 
English  equivalents  attached:  glim- 
mer,  glow,  gleam,  shine,  twinkle, 
sparkle,  dazzle,  coruscate,  and  so 
on.  There  were  litrle  lessons  on 
verbs  of  motion  (a  complicated 
business  in  Russian)  and  extensive 
instruction  on  botany,  zoology,  en- 
tomology, and  every  possible  aspect 
of  natural  history. 

I  am  often  asked  why  it  was  thai 
Nabokov  even  needed  a  translator 
into  English.  After  all,  the  author 
of  Bend  Sinister,  The  Real  Life  of  Se- 
bastian Knight,  Pnin,  and  Lolita  was 
hardly  lacking  in  English  prose 
style.  I  myself  asked  him  that  ques- 
tion when  I  visited  him  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  was  given  two  rea- 
sons. The  first  was  that  he  needed 
the  precious  rune  to  go  on  writing 
original  works  in  English.  Aftei  all, 
he  was  already  in  his  early  sixties 
when  he  made  his  literary  and  pop- 
ular breakthrough,  and  he  wanted 
to  do  much  more.  The  second  rea- 
son, he  said,  was  that  he  wanted  to 
spare  himself  the  temptation  of 
rewriting  his  early  Russian  hooks  in 
English  instead  of  simply  translat- 
ing I  hem. 

Both  reasons  held  largely  true  for 
7/ic  (lift.  His  corrections  did  border 
* m  re \  ision  a i  nines,  hut  Jane 
Grayson,  an  English  professor  who 
has  studied  these  matters,  states  rhat 
on  i  he  w  hole  he  did  not  i  rv  to 
rewrite  this  important  novel  but  ear- 
ned out  .i  creative  reworking  of  m\ 
literal  translation.  This  can  he  seen, 
sa\  s  c  irayson,  it  the  translal  ion  is 
compared  with  the  translations  of 
earlier  novels  such  as  King,  Queen, 
Knave  and  Laughter  in  the  I  hirk  and 


Despair  (all  initially  translated  by 
Dmitri),  which  Nabokov  rewrote 
extensh  civ 

My  own  mission  was  to  turn 
Nabokov's  Russian  prose  into  more 
or  less  fluent  English  without  either 
falling  into  the  pit  of  literalism  or 
sliding  into  the  swamp  of  interpreta- 
tion. I  was  adjured  to  reproduce  the 
original  as  faithfully  as  1  could  but 
was  expressly  forbidden  to  be  "cre- 
ative." That  was  Nabokov's  preroga- 
tive, as  he  confirmed  in  one  oi  his 
rare  signed  letters: 

Besides  correcting  direct  mistakes  I 
have  dealt  with  a  number  of  inaccura- 
cies. In  a  few  cases  the  changes  are 
meant  to  simplify  or  clarity  matters,  or 
else  they  reflect  my  own  predilections 
nl  style  I  realize  quite  well  that  the 
odd  turn  of  some  of  your  sentences  is 
owing  to  your  desue  to  be  faithful  to 
every  detail  of  the  original,  as  I  had 
asked  you  to  be;  but  here  and  there 
you  have  been  handicapped  by  not 
quite  knowing  the  exact  meaning  of  a 
Russian  term,  especially  in  the  case  of 
homonyms  or  words  deceptively  re- 
sembling one  another.  I  have  put  an 
exclamation  mark  in  the  margin  .  .  . 
merely  in  order  to  draw  your  attention 
to  these  shortcomings.  The  Honk  is 
very  hard  to  translate  and  in  main 
eases  you  have  found  clever  and  ele- 
gant solutions.  On  the  whole  you 
have  done  a  very  good  job. 

In  inv  general  euphoria  over  the 
relative  success  of  my  translation  of 
The  Gift,  and  because  we  had  not 
been  able  to  meet,  1  tried  to  engage 
Nabokov  in  more  personal  corre- 
spondence. At  one  point  I  asked 
him  about  writers  1  thought  might 
have  influenced  him,  including 
Andrey  Rely  and  the  Russian  For- 
malists. I  aho  mentioned  my  admi- 
ration for  the  French  painter  Jean 
Dubuffet  and  asked  Nabokov  what 
he  thought  of  Dubuffet's  collages  of 
butterfly  wings.  Nabokov's  reply 
was  succinct. 

lames  Joyce.  I  greatly  admire  (  lysses. 
Bely.  Petersburg  is  one  of  the  three  or 
tour  greatest  novels  of  our  nine.  I  have 
never  read  The  Good  Soldier.  Robbe- 
Grillet.  Best  French  writer — but  have 
never  read  his  manifest!  >es.  Shklovski.  1 
seem  in  remember  an  essay  of  his  on 
Onegin.  Never  met  him.  What  is 
termed  "formalism"  contains  certain 


trends  absolutely  repulsive  to  me.  (Jo! 
!age  of  butterfly  wings.  A  ndiculouL 
mutilation.  ^  p 

it 

By  this  time  it  had  been  agreec 
that  I  would  translate  a  second  nove 

tion « 


ieci  to 


of  Nabokov's,  The  Luzhin  Defenst 
(simplified  to  The  Defense  in  Eng 
lish).  In  the  interim  1  had  married 
and  I  successfully  applied  to  Vera— 
for  the  first  time — tor  an  advance  to 
help  me  rent  a  small  apartment  ird 
New  York.  Vera  sent  the  money  in 
stantly.  She  was  a  stickler  in  mone 
tary  matters  but  always  treated  mt  j(  • 
generously.  I  was  so  pleased  to  beP  A 
paid  regularly  for  such  enjoyable 
work  that  I  was  the  least  demanding 
of  employees  when  it  came  to  mon 
ey,  but  Vera  insisted  on  paying  foiign™ 
extras,  such  as  checking  Dmitri 
Chapter  1  of  The  Gift,  and  always 
paid  my  postal  expenses.  Later,  whet 
a  long  chapter  (in  addition  t< 
Dmitri's  Chapter  1)  ran  in  The  NeuT- 
Yorker,  Vera  sent  me  a  handsome 
check  as  my  share  of  the  publication 
fee,  which  came  as  a  complete  sur 
prise.  A  realist  might  say  that  suck 
payment  was  only  just,  but  I  was  a  to 
tal  novice  in  those  days  and  was  de 
lighted  by  this  unexpected  bonus, 
am  sure  that  my  eagerness  to  please 
contributed  to  our  cloudless  partner 
ship  that  first  year,  and  the  Nabokov: 
responded  with  great  cour 
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tesy  and  cordiality. 
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started  translating  Tfte  Defenst 
in  the  spring  of  1962,  shortly  aftei 
getting  married,  but  the  work  wen! 
slowly.  1  now  had  a  job  teaching 
Russian  language  and  literature  at 
Hunter  College  and  was  working 
on  my  dissertation  in  addition  t( 
translating.  Since  my  wife  and 
were  far  too  busy  to  take  a  honey 
moon,  we  delayed  it  until  the  sum 
mer.  We  rented  a  former  farmhouse 
in  Brookhn  on  the  coast  of  Maine 
and  I  spent  most  of  the  two  month: 
we  stayed  there  finishing  the  trans 
lation.  Solzhenitsyn  once  told  mt 
that  he  read  Karl  Marx  on  his  hon 
eymoon.  I  translated  Nabokov.  I'n 
not  sure  which  of  us  had  the  hardei 
job,  but  1  undoubtedly  got  the  bet- 
ter deal. 

The  Defense  was  indeed  shortei 
and  easier  than  The  Gift,  as  Ver; 
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element  >>t  sadism  in  most  oi  us  (men) 
mi  J  I  c  tin  certainly  sense  ii  in  niysell 
from  time  in  time.  I  would  he  interest- 
ed in  know  whethei  your  husband 
agrees  with  you  in  tins,  hul  then  he 
has  .ii  leasi  one  distinguished  prede- 
cessor in  1*111  awrence  (  /  he  Plumed 
Serpetit)  r-ui  mvsell  (and  this  is  said 
hi  terly  without  rancor),  1  find  u  in- 
comprehensible why  butterflies  should 
hi  si  in  k  i  m  pins. 

I  In  butterfly  crack,  with  or  without 
rancor,  was  indefensible,  and  there 
cannni  be  man^  instances  of  Nabokov 
being  compared  to  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
not  of  limi  being  asked  about  sadism. 
My  jejune  letter  brought  forth  an  even 
m«  ne  wrathful  ret<  irt . 

i  Tuelty  is  probably  die  worst  evil  that 
exists,  and  evei  existed,  in  the  world, 
and  in  iu\  opinion — should  he  com- 
batted  vigorously,  both  within  and 
withoul  file's  personality.  And  sadism 
is  the  worst  form  of  cruelty.  Yes,  my 
husband  is  with  me  in  this  appraisal, 
ill  the  u ,i\  1 1 1 e identally,  y< iu  d< >  n< >t 
believe,  do  you,  that  anyone  in  his 
right  mind  would  be  sticking  pins  into 
liu'  hutieitlies '  1  .mi  sorry  it  I  sound  cli- 
dactic  but  I  do  think  that  logic  is  .i 
healthy  discipline  tor  thought.  Bui  the 
way  you  reason  one  would  be  itistity- 
ing  Nl.in  extermination  camps  and  So- 
\  let  (  !hc-Ka  next 

Vera  had  clearly  lost  her  temper, 
hul  I  was  too  bumptious  and  blind  to 

sex  it.  1  replied: 

II  logii  <.  .iii'i  distinguish  between 
prison  camps  and  rodeos  it  doesn't  re 
ally  recommend  itsell  to  me  as  ,i  tool. 
I'm  sure  I  feel  the  same  way  as  you 
about  most  t>  ii  1 1  is  ut  cruelly  around  us. 
It's  jusi  thai  I  draw  the  line  at  butter- 
flies—  I  would  rather  see  a  live  butter- 
fly than  .i  dead  one  (butterflies  do  die, 
d>  'li  t  t  lu-\ .')  and  vuii  draw  the  line 
at  calves  being  roped  and  flung  to  the 
ground  (although  they  don't  die). 

I  cannot  now  defend  my  provoca- 
tive comments  on  the  sacred  butter- 
flies, tun  the  shrillness  of  my  tone,  but 
at  the  tune,  unbeknownst  to  myself,  I 
did  hud  i  me  defender.  Vera  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  to  Anna  toe  heck  up  on 
me  or  inform  her  about  my  progress. 
After  our  firsi  meeting  in  New  York, 
for  example,  Vladimir  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  was  gay  and  had  con- 
i  limed  in  this  deliMi  >n  tor  about  a  year, 


until  Anna  informed  him  of  my  en- 
gagement. Now  Vera  wrote  to  Anna 
to  complain  about  my  intemperate  let- 
ters. Anna  replied  that  Vera  and 
Vladimir  were  overreacting.  "You  com- 
pletely fail  to  take  into  account  that 
he  is  only  twenty-five  or  twenty-six, 
and  you  are  much  older.  You  forget,  or 
maybe  you  don't  know,  that  he  comes 
from  a  poor,  and  more  importantly,  a 
deprived  background."  Here  Anna  enu- 
merated the  various  details  of  my  En- 
glish working-class  childhood  that  she 
had  picked  up  from  our  chats  in  her 
kitchen,  and  added:  "I  don't  think  he 
was  ever  in  good  society." 

There  may  also  have  been  a  com- 
plaint about  my  translations,  for 
Anna  wrote:  "How  on  earth  could 
he  ever  have  known  Russian  well 
enough  to  satisfy  Volodya's  de- 
mands' And  why  on  earth  did  you 
decide  to  give  him  such  an  impor- 
tant book.'  1  often  wondered  but 
never  asked."  And  Anna  defended 
me  once  again  on  the  cruelty  charge: 
"As  tor  his  remarks  about  sadism,  I 
don't  see  any  stupidity  in  this,  I  just 
think  of  his  twenty-five  years." 

I  was  completely  unaware  of  this 
exchange  and  continued  to  corre- 
spond with  Vera  as  it  nothing  had 
happened.  I  had  a  long-standing  am- 
bition to  do  a  full  translation  of 
Bely's  Petersburg  (only  an  abridged 
translation  existed  at  the  time).  I 
wrote  to  Nabokov  to  ask  it  he  would 
consider  writing  an  introduction:  bis 
name  would  make  all  the  difference 
in  selling  it  to  publishers.  Vera 
replied  that  he  "very  much  approves 
a  project  to  translate  Petersburg.  Bely 
is  a  perfectly  marvelous  writer."  Un- 
fortunately, Nabokov  was  too 
swamped  with  his  own  projects  to 
consider  it.  It  newer  occurred  to  me 
to  ask  him  simply  to  recommend  me 
to  a  publisher,  though  perhaps  he 
would  have  declined  by 

It  hen. 
n  October  1962  my  wife  gave 
birth  to  a  daughter.  Vera  sent  gifts, 
including  a  tiny  loden  cloak  that  has 
since  become  a  family  heirloom.  The 
next  summer  we  moved  to  England. 
1  had  been  intending  to  read  the 
proofs  of  both  7  he  Gift  and  The  De- 
fense, as  we  had  agreed,  but 
Nabokov  wrote  to  say  it  would  not 


be  necessary,  and  with  that  our  cor 
respt indence  lapsed. 

There  was,  however,  an  epilogue 
Soon  after  my  arrival  in  England 
wrote  ,i  letter  to  the  editor  of  En- 
counter  suggesting  that  Mary  Mc- 
Carthy's marvelously  detailed  anc 
sympathetic  decoding  of  Pale  Fire  (all 
novel  I  did  not  care  tor)  must  have 
been  inspired,  it  not  half  written,  byj\  [\ 
Nabokov.  It  was  a  silly  and  tactless 
thing  to  write  —  and  completely 
wrong.  Nabokov  himself  was  amazec 
by  McCarthy's  perspicacity  and  com- 
plimented her  on  it.  Years  later  IJLiJf 
apologized  to  Mary  for  my  insolence 
and  she  was  highly  amused,  though  ] 
doubt  it  Nabokov  was. 

Later  still,  I  was  caught  in  tht 
same  trap  I  had  set  tor  Mary.  In  196c 
a  friend  sent  me  a  copy  of  The  Satur 
day  Evening  Post  containing  an  essa\ 
by  the  novelist  Herbert  Gold.  GoL 
had  taken  over  Nabokov's  teaching 
post  at  Cornell  and  later  interviewee 
him  tor  The  Paris  Review.  In  his  essa\j 
Gold  wrote  about  Nabokov's  wel 
known  penchant  tor  hoaxes  and  saic 
that  the  name  "Michael  Scammell' 
on  the  title  page  of  The  Gift  had  in 
stantly  struck  him  as  an  invention 
"Scammell"  was  an  unlikely  name 
and  an  anagram  for  "le  masque. 
Nabokov  had  translated  the  novel; 
himself  and  hidden  behind  this 
transparent  pseudonym. 

Gold  was  eventually  assured  by 
Nabokov  that  I  existed,  but  his  spec 
ulation  was  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
anonymity  of  translators  and  of  my 
own  anonymity  in  particular.  I  hac 
just  translated  an  extremely  bae 
novel  (A  Thousand  Illusions,  by  tht 
not  untalented  Soviet  dissident 
Valery  Tarsis)  for  filthy  lucre,  and 
was  looking  around  tor  a  way  eit  dis 
tancing  myself  when  Gold's  article 
arrived.  Seizing  on  his  notion  of  mv 
fictionality,  I  signed  the  translation 
"Michel  Le  Masque,"  a  name  that 
still  listed  in  all  the  catalogues. 

The  masked  translator  thus  ac 
quired  a  mask  of  his  own.  It  wa: 
pleasant  to  know  that  the  supreme 
master  of  disguises  was  indirectly 
and  unknowingly,  responsible  for  the 
invention  of  this  wholly  mythica 
translator.  And  it  is  nice  to  thinl 
that  our  ultimately  prickly  relation 
ship  ended  with  a  joke.  • 
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The  pleasures  and  pitfalls  of  WASP  reticence 
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I  )isctissed  in  this  cssa^ : 


wl^  Life  in  the  Twentieth  (  'entury:  Innocent  Beginnings,  by  Arthur  M. 

ncefl    Schlesinger  Jr.  Houghton  Mitllin,  2000.  557  pages.  $28.95. 
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iheralism  is  the  only  mature 
political  philosophy  of  our 
_^time.  Th.it  is,  ir  is  the  only 
philosophy  suited  both  to  humanity's 
virtues  and  to  its  inevitable  flaws,  to 


Kevin  Baker  is  the  authi  rr  1 1/  the  best-selling  his- 
torical novel  Dreamland  and  oj  the  forth- 
coming Paradise  Alley,  to  he  published  bs 
HarperCollins  in  2002. 


its  aspirations  and  its  desires.  This  is 
one  reason  why  Arthur  M.  Schle- 
singer Jr.'s  autobiography,  A  Life  in 
the  Twentieth  Century,  lacks  the 
melodrama  we  have  come  to  expect 
from  the  standard  American  intel- 
lectual memoir.  The  great  conven- 
tion of  the  genre,  after  all,  has  be- 
come one  of  conversion,  usually 


Irom  Communism  to  rabid  anti- 
Communism.  .And  thi'  tedious,  de- 
terministic pendulum  swing — from 
man  as  •  function  of  inex< irable 
Marxian  laws  to  man  as  ,1  cog  in  the 
great,  shiny  clockworl  of  the  mar- 
ket—  is  absent  from  Schlesinger's 
hook,  as  it  h.is  keen  from  his  career. 

"li  is,  I  suppose,  evidence  of  lack 
of  imagination  or  of  some  other  in- 
firmity of  character,  but  1  am  some- 
what embarrassed  to  confess  that  1 
have  not  radically  altered  my  gener- 
il  outlook  in  the  more  than  half 
century  since  I  he  \  ital  Center's  pub- 
lication," writes  Schlesinger,  refer- 
ring to  the  work  that  first  fully  de- 
fined his  abiding  faith  111  liberalism. 
"Perhaps  I  should  apologue.  .  .  .  But 
in  fact  1  have  not  keen  horn  again, 
and  there  it  is." 

Even  more  annoying  than  his 
consistency  is  how  consistently 
Schlesinger  has  keen  right.  1  le  was 
right  about  the  need  to  stand  up  to 
Hitler  and  fascism  in  the  thirties, 
and  right  about  the  need  to  contain 
Stalin  and  Communism  in  the  tor- 
ties.  He  was  right  in  refusing  to  join 
the  fellow-traveling  Progressives  111 
1948,  and  right  in  standing  up  to 
cynical  conservatives  seeking  to  ex- 
ploit ant  i-L  .oiiiinuiiisin  to  their  ow  n 
ends.  I  le  remains  largely  right  even 
today,  in  opposing  the  multicultural 
reduction  of  the  American  left  to  a 
meaningless  stew  of  identity  politics. 

But,  above  all,  he  has  keen  right 
about  liberalism.  Before  the  coming 
of  the  New  Heal,  the  United  States 
w  as  a  country  of  immense  energy 
and  genius — one  perennially 
racked  by  economic  meltdowns,  la- 
bor strife,  savage  racial  oppression, 
and  gaping  social  inequities.  It  was 
liberalism  that  provided  a  v  iable  sys- 
tem of  liberty  in  the  industrial  age — 
that  enabled  (as  David  Fromkin 
terms  it  in  hi  the  Time  oj  the  Ameri- 
cans)  the  creation  of  "the  magnifi- 
cent country" — those  years  w  hen  the 
United  States  bestrode  the  planet  as 
no  other  nation  has,  enjoying  unde- 
niably the  greatest  confluence  of  hu- 
man liberty,  opportunity,  and  pros- 
perity that  the  world  has  witnessed. 


stratii  hi  by  Andrea  Ventura 
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Tins  w,is  ,1  tunc  when  America 
helped  dispatch  the  two  great  totali- 
tarian ideologies  of  the  century  and 
sped  the  hreakup  of  the  old  colonial 
empires;  when  its  citizens  blithely 
dominated  the  globe,  not  only 
through  military  might  and  industri- 
al production  bul  in  high  art  and 
popular  culture,  from  the  fields  of 
plenty  to  the  frontiers  of  space. 

Most  nt  the  stupidity  and  greed 
that  were  also  part  of  the  story — the 
ecological  rapaciousness,  the  failure 
to  aid  the  developing  world,  the  dis- 
aster of  Vietnam — came  about  when 
we  abandoned  first  principles  and 
turned  over  decisions  to  unaccount- 
able concentrations  of  power.  It  re- 
mained the  liberal  idea  that  lifted 
the  United  States,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Western  world  (along  with  parts 
of  Asia)  that  it  had  rescued,  up  to 
new  heights  of  human  possibility. 

Yet  this  is  already  becoming  the 
forgotten  story  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. The  standard,  media-blended 
versions  circulating  since  the  turn  of 
the  millennium  attribute  America's 
superpower  status  solely  to  the  vague 
triumph  of  "capitalism" — or  that 
most  generic  brand,  "freedom" — 
over  Communism.  This  is  a  mean- 
ingless confabulation,  particularly  in 
a  society  that  increasingly  regards 
freedom  as  a  larger  selection  of  tele- 
vision channels  (from  a  single  cable 
provider)  or  the  right  to  transmit 
code  viruses,  sexual  fantasies,  and 
blusten  insults  over  the  Internet. 
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■  "freedom  can,  and  has, 
meant  |ust  about  anything 
to  anyone  over  the  past 
hundred  years  or  so,  as  Arthur 
Schlesinger  Jr.  discov  ered  firsthand. 
I  lis  great  contribution  has  been  con- 
stantly to  seek  its  real  meaning,  in  ic  h 
seminal  works  of  political  philosophy 
as  The  Vital  C  '.enter,  The  Imperial  Pres- 
idency, and  ThcL  '.yclcs  oj  American  His- 
tory, or  to  chronicle  its  progress,  in 
such  histories  as  fhe  Age  oj  Jackson, 
A  Thousand  Days:  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
the  While  House,  and  especially  his  ma- 
jestic ,  three-volume  work,  The  Age  oj 
Roosevelt . 

In  keeping  with  his  central  creed 
of  man  as  a  character  possessed  of 
tree  will,  Schlesinger  has  been  an 
unflagging  partisan — as  a  member  of 
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the  Kennedy  White  House  and  as  [ 
speechwriter  tor  Adlai  Stevensoi8' 
and  many  other  liberal  politician 
He  has  been  as  well  an  insoucian 
rakish  presence  around  one  dehatiri"" 
table  or  another  tor  halt  a  centui  1 
now  .  Here  is  the  true  happy  warrio 
the  historian  as  Cyrano — plungii 
joyfully  into  the  tray  against  all  ode111 
and  fashions,  roiling  academia  ane 
w  ith  his  1991  polemic,  The  Disunv  ' 
ing  of  America:  Reflections  on  a  Mu/C 
cultural  Society. 

B(  >rn  in  1  L>  1 7,  Schlesinger  appears  t »: ; 
have  led  an  idyllic  childhood — sevefc 
al  of  them,  in  tact.  There  are  the  ea 
ly  memories  of  shooting  oft  tirecracl 
ers  from  the  lush,  green  lawn  of  t 
family  homestead  in  Xenia,  Ohii 
There  is  the  move  to  Cambridge,  Mas 
achusetts,  when  Dad,  Arthur  Sr.,  ; 
eminent  scholar  in  his  own  right  ar 
an  early  champion  of  the  grount 
breaking  "New  History"  movement 
joins  the  Harvard  faculty;  the  yea 
growing  up  in  a  home  full  of  polity  * 
and  history,  music  and  scmtillatnl 
conversation,  a  home  so  routine  p1, 
crowded  with  the  blithest  spirits  ar  I 
finest  minds  of  academia  that  yourjoi 
Arthur  initially  mistakes  the  gre^te* 
western  historian  Bernard  DeVoto  fip 
the  family  bootlegger. 

There  is  even  a  trip  around  tl 
world  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  grar 
tour  through  the  penumbra  of  tl  ' 
fading  colonial  world.  Later,  afti 
Harvard  and  a  first  book  at  the  age  i  n 
twenty-one,  there  is  a  fellowship  i 
England's  Cambridge,  just  in  tin 


pi  a 
pening 


for  the  nervous  year  of  1938-39,  tHm 
Munich  Crisis,  and  the  dreadful,  uiW 
real  descent  into  war.  And  then  tr  'enein 
whirlwind — back  to  Harvard  fcjll 
more  graduate  work,  marriage,  fair, 
ly,  and  a  start  on  his  masterful  Ti 
Age  oj  Jackson.  Then  the  war,  ar 
bureaucratic  postings  in  Washingtc 
and  Tans — another  perfect  obser 
er's  cockpit  for  a  young  historian. 

The  Age  oj  Jackson,  which  w  as  tit  K 
ished  m  spare  moments  during  tl 
war,  won  him  the  Pulit:er,  nation 
tame,  and  twenty-five  weeks  on  til 
bestseller  list,  all  at  the  age  of  twe;  i1-' 
ty-eight.  In  it,  Schlesinger  managt  v. 
to  change  the  long-held  popular  ui 
derstanding  of  Jackson's  rise  to  po\  >m 
er  and  the  America  of  his  time,  tra  v 
ing  how  so  much  of  the  gre 
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GLOVES.  .  .  . 
I  WORE  WHITE  GLOVES 
THOUGH   I  WAS  NOT 
A  SERVANT. 
I   DID  NOT  PLAY  IN 
A  BRASS  BAND. 
I  WAS  NOT 
THE  WAITER. 
I  WAS  NOT  A 
MAGICIAN. 
I  WAS  THE 
ATTENDANT  OF"  A 
MUSEUM. A  MUSEUM 
OF  SIGNIFICANT 
OBJECTS.  .  . 


I  lived  in  a  city,  as  many  people  do,  a 
small  city,  an  unspectacular  city,  a  not 
very  famous  city... The  building  we 
lived  in. .  .was  dirty. . .  and  sprayed  on 
its  grey  walls  in  red  and  yellow  car 
paint  were  various  messages  delivered 
at  night  by  some  anonymous  vandal. 
The  most  immediately  noticeable 
being:  And  even  you  can  find 
love.  ..This  Was  our  home  and  we 
were  even  tolerably  happy  living 
there,  until  a  new  resident  came." 


— so  begins  Observatory 
Mansions.  A  novel  of 
immense  originality,  a 
strangely  haunting  landscape 
occupied  by  compelling  and 
unforgettable  characters. 


mlist  contest  of  thai  era  devel- 
:d  not  from  the  celebrated,  ruined 
ntier  bul  trniu  the  emerging  in- 
strial  si  niggles  in  t  he  easi  ern 
ies.  Afterward,  Schlesinger  en- 
ed  nntu  .1  brief  journalistic  career 
?nt  interviewing  the  leading 
nerican  political  figures  in  the  late 
tics,  engaged  in  much  intellectual 
mhal  with  conservatives  and 
mimunists  alike,  and  hn.ilK  "set- 
el  down"  on  the  Harvard  faculty, 
>ng  with  his  father — just  down  the 
eet  from  the  Julia  (.  Ihilds  and  over 
e  fence  from  the  John  Kenneth 


Slbraiths. 


^  uch  a  life!  We  are  treated  to  an 
^^endless  succession  of  sparkling 
^/dinner  parties,  searing  philo- 
•phical  debates,  grand  theater 
tenings;  a  parade  of  brillianl  col- 
agues  and  their  dazzling  wives 
i  mng  Arthur  gets  dazzled  a  lot,  i  me 
his  more  endearing  qualities).  But 
sere  is  the  rub.  Too  much  of  A  Life 
the  Twentieth  Century  reads  like  a 
stament  to  the  destructive  power 
a  diary.  This  is  especially  elisap- 
ointing  given  that  Schlesinger's 
■orte  as  an  historian  has  always  been 
is  ability  to  convert  enormous 
mounts  i  if  inti  >rmat  ion  into  hril- 
ant,  literary  narratives.  There  are 
une  vivid  scenes  here,  particularly 
om  t he  years  lead i ng  up  to  the 
■econd  World  War.  In  an  almost 
kovelistic  passage,  we  see  Sc  hle- 
tinger  driving  wesl  across  the  Unit- 
ed States  w  ith  Benin  1  V\  oto  in  the 
ummer     of      h'40 — discussing 
/hether  the  country  should  inter- 
vene in  Europe  as  the  car  moves  far- 
ther and  farther  into  the  heartland, 
pn  the  same  trip,  a  few  days  after 
mhe  fall  of  Pans,  Schlesinger  finds 
uin-elt  at  an  evangelist  camp  meet- 
ing near  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho, 
along  a  black  lake,  the  waters  rip- 
pling in  the  mild  w  ind.  .  .  .  One  first 
jijieard  an  indistinct  moaning,  weird 
l  ies  rising  « nit  t if  the  cn >wd." 
But  soon  those  weird,  mystic  cries 
[hjade — and  back  march  the  endless 
ists  of  plays  and  movies,  professors 
ind  fellow  students,  favorite  actors 
|md  singers,  the  dinner  parties  and 
i  he  cocktails;  the  novels,  the  sun- 
sets— yet  very  tew  skirts  thai  trail 
alone  the  floor.  Herein  lies  another 


problem.  When  u  comes  to  anything 
i  il  an  ml  mi, lie  nat  lire,  n  is  as  H  the 
author  has — like  his  greatest  subject, 
Franklin  Delano  Rooseveli  -  mas- 
tered the  art  of  misdirection  through 
overwhelming  loquaciousness.  (A 
Life  m  the  Twentieth  Century  is  tt? 
pages  long,  with  index,  and  carries 
the  reader  only  into  its  author's  thin 
ty-thi id  year . )  It  is  hard  to  say 
whethet  this  should  he  attributed  to 
an  ingrained  WASP  reticence  or  to 
a  stoical  disposition.  From  his  child- 
hood years,  we  are  granted  only  the 
barest  glimpses  of  any  emotional 
turmoil:  a  c  a  m  p  report  that  de  - 
scribes  him  as  popular  and  adds, 
"Emotionally  he'  is  a  little  high- 
strung";  a  general  picture  of  an  ado- 
lescent a  little  unsure  around  girls 
and  a  little  too  sure  of  his  opinions 
(as  bookish  boys  often  are) 

We  can  surmise  that  the  parental 
bonds  are  close;  his  letters  to  them 
both  are  tilled,  well  into  adulthood, 
with  details  of  his  personal  and  pro- 
fessional life.  Yet  aside  from  the  wist- 
ful suggestion  that  his  father  speni 
too  much  nine  editing  other  people's 
work  (in  his  mammoth  A  History  oj 
American  Life  series),  there  is  almost 
nothing  said  about  the  younger 
Schlesinger's  decision  to  work  in  the 
same  held,  no  inner  thoughts  ot  con- 
flicts—not even,  most  noticeably, 
about  surpassing  his  father's  accom- 
plishments (at  least  in  the  public's 
eye)  at  such  a  yi  >ung  age. 

The  tour  children  that  Schlesinger 
has  fathered  b\  the  end  of  the  book, 
and  (in  one  sibling,  a  younger  broth- 
er named  Tom,  are  barely  men- 
tioned. There'  are-  intimations  thai 
his  marriage  to  his  first  wife,  Marian 
Cannon,  is  doomed  from  the  start, 
but  we  are  given  little  reason  beyond 
the'  taei  that  she  is  five  years  older 
than  he.  When  the  hook  finds  him 
stationed  in  Paris,  m  1944—45,  his 
descriptions  of  his  relationships  with 
both  Tom  and  Marian  reach  almost 
laughable  levels  of  evasiveness. 
There  he  has  ,m  affair  with  an  un- 
named woman,  and  his  brother 
eotiK's  through  town  on  his  way  to 
the-  front.  Schlesinger's  ambivalence 

about  both  of  these  liaisons  is  con- 
veyed almost  entirely  through  ex- 
cerpts from  a  pair  of  short  stones  he 
submitted  to  The  New  Yorker'. 
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Praise  for  Edward 
Carey  s  debut  novel 

□  bse  rvatd  ry 
Mansions 

"Easily  the  most  brilliant 
fiction  I've  seen  this  year — 

it  proves  the  potential  brilliance 
of  the  novel  form." 
— John  Fowles 

"A  striking  debut,  not  simply  for 
the  skill  with  which  it  conjures  its 
bizarrerie,  but  for  the  way  it  wrings 
pity  from  an  incredible  setting.  . . 
a  tour  de  force." 
—  Times  Literary  Supplement 
(London) 

"A  novel  of  truly  startling  originality." 
— Patrick  McGrath 

"Carey's  precise,  deadpan  prose  is  a 
delight...  an  absorbing,  unconven- 
tional, seriocomic  odyssey. " 
—Publishers  Weekly  {started) 


Crown  Publishers 
RahdomHouse.com 


His  impressions  of  less  intimate 
friends  and  acquaintances  are  more 
verbose  but  hardly  more  enlightening. 
He  bends  over  backward  to  give  a 
scrupulous,  and  usually  favorable,  ac- 
count nt  nearly  everyone  he  has  ever 
met.  "To  my  surprise,  I  found  that  I 
liked  him,"  he  writes  on  interviewing 
"Mr.  Republican,"  Senator  Robert  Taft, 
in  1947.  We  are  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised, for  Schlesinger  has  already  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  sort  of  Will 
Rogers  of  the  political  world,  pro- 
claiming his  personal  affection  for 
everyone  from  Communists  ro  conser- 
vatives, including  those  he  has  engaged 
in  furious  political  debate.  This  speaks 
well  for  both  the  man  and  the  histori- 
an: integrity  runs  like  a  silver  thread 
throughout  Schlesinger's  life  and  w  ork 
(and  thus  we  are  supplied  with  both 
critical  and  favorable  reactions  to  al- 
most everything  he  wrote  up  until 
1950).  This  is  not,  however,  why  we 
read  autobiographies. 

Perhaps  the  historian's  intent  has 
been  simply  to  leave  a  trustworthy, 
objective  record  of  Ins  time.  Hence 
his  reaction  to  nearly  every  treasured 
novel,  every  movie,  every  telev  ision 
show  ,  every  play — including  univer- 
sity productions.  But  the  usefulness  of 
his  cultural  reactii  >ns,  too,  is  i  it  ten  mut- 
ed by  the  creeper  vines  of  fogyism.  A 
Life  in  the  Twentieth  Century  is  pep- 
pered with  the  sort  of  parenthetical 
remarks  your  grandfather  thinks  of  as 
real  zingers,  such  as  how  "gay"  used  to 
me, in  something  else  before  homo- 
sexuals took  it  over,  or  how  "man" 
used  to  refer  to  all  of  humanity,  or  why 
can't  we  eall  "Native  Americans"  In- 
dians anymore.  Much  of  this  is  not  so 
subtly  directed  toward  Schlesinger's 
most  recent  dragon,  "the  multicultur- 
alists."  A  worthy  target — but  the  pro- 
fessor more  often  ends  up  disembow- 
eling himself  with  his  < >wn  rapier.  Most 
annoyingly,  he  possesses  his  genera- 
tion's tin  ear  on  matters  of  color,  in- 
forming us  that  "in  1 997,  dining  with 
1  lenry  Louis  ( iates,  Jr.,  Stanley  Crouch 
and  the  Wu  York  Times  columnist 
Bob  Herbert,  I  was  cheered  to  learn 
that  main  black  Americans  also  en- 
joyed 'Amos  'n'  Andy."'  Later,  he 
writes  of  how  "in  the  tolerant  days  of 
my  youth,  the  comedian  Eddie  Cantor 
could  cheerfully  go  on  in  blackface 
and  describe  himself  as  the  coon  from 


Kuhn  Loeb  and  Company."  Yes,  and 
that  I  lank  Aaron  fellow  is  certainly  a 
credit  to  his  race. 

Schlesinger  is  always  on  much 
firmer  ground  when  he  writes 
about  ideas  and  the  great  sweep 
ot  history.  What  ultimately  makes  A 
Li/cJ  in  the  Twentieth  (  'entury  worth 
tlie  plod  is  tile  book's  climax,  when 
event  and  analysis  finally  coincide, 
rhis  concerns  the  intriguing,  turbu- 
lent years  right  after  World  War  II, 
before  the  Cold  War  sides  have  quite 
set.  Schlesinger  becomes  fully  em- 
broiled m  the  battle  to  tend  off  both 
Stalinism  and  the  reprehensible  at- 
tempt by  the  American  right  to  ex- 
ploit the  Cold  War  for  its  own  pur- 
poses, a  battle  that  culminates  m  the 
publication  of  what  may  well  prove 
to  be  his  most  important  work,  The 
Vital  Center,  at  the  aye  of  just  thirty- 
one.  Here,  in  describing  the  road  to 
the  one  real  epiphany  of  his  life, 
Schlesinger's  thoughts  and  words 
ring  like  c rystal. 

bust  there  is  the  Damascene  mo- 
ment in  l he  w  inter  of  1^40— 1 1  when, 
still  chary  after  Coeur  d'Alene,  he  is 
dragged  by  his  w  ife  to  listen  to  an  ob- 
scure, balding,  middle-aged  theolo- 
gian named  Reinhold  Niebuhr  speak 
.it  Harvard's  Memorial  Church.  "1  lis 
eyes  flashed;  his  voice  rose  to  a  roar 
and  s.ink  to  a  whisper;  outstretched 
arms  gave  emphasis  to  his  points; 
but,  underneath  the  dramatics,  the 
argument  was  cool,  rigorous  and 
powerful,"  Schlesinger  writes  of  that 
Sunday,  sixty  years  ago: 

Man  was  flawed  and  sinful,  he  told  the 
hushed  but  initially  dubious  audience. 
Yet  even  sinful  man  had  the  duty  of 
acting  against  evil  in  the  world.  Our 
sins,  rc.il  as  they  were,  could  noi  justi- 
fy our  standing  apart  from  the  Euro- 
pean struggle. 

Where  such  ideas  had  been  used 
before  to  beat  a  retreat  to  a  conserv- 
ative, Hobbesian  view  of  society, 
Niebuhr  turned  them  on  their  col- 
lective head.  In  his  vision,  the  very 
imperfectibility  of  human  nature, 
the  very  humility  that  man  must  im- 
pose upon  himself,  made  radical 
democracy  an  imperative.  The 
strong  man,  or  the  junta,  or  the  plu- 
tocracy, could  no  more  be  trusted 


with  a  monopoly  on  power  than  thj 
commissariat.  "1  le  summed  up  his  ,i 
gument  in  a  single,  mighty  set 
tence,"  writes  Schlesinger,  and  tb 
sentence  was:  "'Man's  capacity'  ft 
(List ice  makes  democracy  possible 
biit  man's  inclination  to  injustiq Inerabi 
makes  democracy  necessary.'" 

Modern  liberalism  had  evolved  l 


I  steticat 


practice,  like  all  the  best  America  K 

• 

e  was  in 
Kilead 

"fighting  faith."  A  nonbelieve  mem 
Schlesinger  took  up  original  sin  "ncmJA 
as  revealed  truth  but  as  powerfl  jjand 


inventions,  as  a  series  of  brilliant  in 
provisations.  Schlesinger  would  us 
Niebuhr's  ideas  to  hone  it  into 


metaphor,  [which]  undermined  abst 
lutist  pretensions  and  set  sharp  limi 
on  human  wisdom  and  aspiration  e„ 
For  htm,  this  metaphor  was  a  way  £  ie Sarr 
understanding  that  "Man  is  at  one 
tree  and  untree,  creator  as  well  . 
creature  of  history;  he  has  the  obli}^,.;'. 
ation  to  act  or  to  suffer  the  const 
quences  of  inaction."  Schlesingt 
now  adds  a  mighty  sentence  of  h 
own:  "His  knowledge  is  fragmentarl 
his  righteousness  is  illusory,  his  mt 
tives  are  tainted,  but,  aware  of  tb, 
precariousness  of  human  striving,  1 
must  strive  nevertheless." 


HW"  n  aiming  tor  the  highest  of  end 
I  through  the  most  pragmatic  t 
JM.  means,  liberalism  would  mak 
the  other,  more  "hard-headed 
philosophies  of  our  time  seem  riclici 


Indeed,  they  now  sound  lik1IV; 
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nothing  so  much  as  carny  grotesque 
all  these  once  "natural"  laws  of  hqla 
inanity,  left  and  right:  the  invisibl 
hand  and  the  dialectic;  the  Ne 
Man,  Maggie  Thatcher's  society  tb;  a 
doesn't  exist,  and  the  state  that  witl 
ers  away.  In  their  place,  Schlesingc 
and  his  fellow  liberals  posited  a  "cor  K 
flict  |that|  is  also  the  guarantee  i 
freedom;  it  is  the  instrument  i 
change;  it  is,  above  all,  the  source  t 
discovery,  the  source  ot  art,  tb  pa, 
source  of  love."  And  this  creativ  ronirid 
tension  is  so  intrinsically  human- L,  . 
this  acknowledgment  of  human  lim  ltlt 
tat  tons  so  exquisite  —  that  Schle 
singer,  in  critiquing  his  own  beliefs  < 
the  late  lLMc\,  now  believes  it  lr 
evitably  would  have  undermine 
even  the  worst  of  totalitarian  night 
mares.  For  despite  lL-»i4's  useful  scar 
tactics,  "totalitarianism  in  the  pur 
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■  1  complete  sense  \v;is  inherently 
ittainable;  and  in  consequence  .  .  . 
alitarian  states  were  not  unchang- 

md  unchangeable." 
Even  then,  at  the  start  of  the  Cold 
ir,  some  sense  of  this  totalitarian 
Inerability  led  Schlesinger  to  reject 
sterical  anti-Communism  and,  in 
e  Vital  Center,  to  forecast  with  stun- 
lg  accuracy  the  coming  nationalis- 
splits  within  the  C  ]<  immunist  w<  >rU. 
;  was  instrumental  in  joining  with 
rier  leading  liberals  to  carve  out  that 
nter  in  domestic  politics,  helping  to 
and  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
in  and  to  make  the  liberal  argument 
r  Truman  and  against  Henry  Wal- 
ce's  Communist-dominated  Pro- 
essive  Tarty  in  the  1948  election.  At 
1  ,e  same  time,  he  refused  to  let  anti- 
ommunism  become  an  all-encom- 
jssing  obsession  and  always  perceived 
isse:-faire  conservatism  as  the  other 
leiny  within. 

The  standard  to  which  Schle- 
pger  always  returned  was  democra- 
/,  which  for  him  "put  the  state  1 1 p 
ir  grabs"  and  was  "the  means  by 
Inch    none  a p  1 1  a  1 1  st  s  —  farmers , 
orkers,  intellectuals,  minorities — 
ould  invoke  the  state  to  defend 
hemselves  against  capitalist  ex- 
loitation."  In  thus  seizing  upon  the 
ossibilities  offered  by  democracy, 
^jichlesinger  argues,  it  was  liberals 
ho    defeated  totalitarianism, 
hrough  creating  a  more  humane 
N'.nd  just  form  of  capitalism — though 
advocates  of  the  affirmative  state 
|Uiad  to  tight  conservatism  at  every 
Jtep  along  the  way." 

Having  defined  the  liberal  ideal 
igainst  totalitarianism  and  conser- 
vatism, Schlesinger  has  maintained 
n  admirably  fluid  concept  of  liberal- 
ism itselt.  For  all  his  lunges  at  the 
nulticulturalists,  he  repeatedly  criti- 
izes  his  own  work  over  the  years  for 
'being  deficient  in  the  attention  it 
'~>ays  to  civil  rights,  women,  the  envi- 
ronment. Revisionism  is  the  neces- 
sary testing  of  any  theory,  the  scien- 
tific and  humanist  tradition  in 
iction,  messy  as  it  can  be.  "The  very 
inscrutability  of  history  refutes  theo- 
ries of  determinism  and  leaves  a  mar- 
gin in  which  people  are  tree  to  make 
i'itheir  own  future,"  is  how  he  ends  A 
iLife  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  "Or  so  I 
fbelieved  then,  and  still  believe  now." 


Tins  is  perhaps  not  quite  enough, 
in  light  of  the  last  few  years,  particu- 
larly when  one  considers  thai  Ameri- 
can liberalism  is  now  very  dead  and 
shows  every  sign  of  remaining  so  into 
the  distanl  future.  Schlesinger's 
memoir  came  out  too  early  to  take 
note  of  the  2000  electoral  debacle, 
but  there  were  plenty  of  disturbing 
signs  beforehand  that  the  vital  center 
could  no  longer  hold.  Liberalism  ran 
out  of  energy  a  generation  ago,  and. 
now  even  the  basic  political  civility 
promised  by  George  W.  Bush  seems 
irretrievable.  We  sit  amid  the  wreck- 
age of  a  political  system  crushed  by 
money,  smothered  in  cynicism,  medi- 
i  icrity,  sheer  animosity. 

One  has  the  uneasy  feeling  that 
what  will  intrigue  future  his- 
torians most  about  the  Amer- 
ican republic  is  how  easily  it  tell.  Con- 
sider that  day  last  November  w  hen  a 
mob  of  Republican  congressii  ma  I  aides 
and  hired  operatives  stormed  a  mu- 
nicipal building  in  Miami,  Florida,  and 
halted  a  c<  lurt-ordered  ballot  count- 
thereby  effectively  deciding  a  presi- 
dential election.  The  obscure  New 
York  congressman  in  charge  of  this 
pocket  coup  picked  up  a  phone,  spoke 
the  words  "Shut  it  down,"  and  the 
whole  structure  of  American  democ- 
racy collapsed  like  the  empire  of  the 
Incas  when  confronted  by  Pi:arro  ,nul 
his  band  of  freebooters.  What  hap- 
pened? 1  low  had  the  vital  center  been 
s<  i  In  illt  >wed  out  ? 

To  be  sure,  our  idea  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  a  bastion  of  sacro- 
sanct constitutional  authority  — 
largely  a  liberal  creation — had  long 
been  whittled  back  down  to  our  ac- 
ceptance of  it  as  a  gang  of  shoddy 
political  hacks.  Yet  this  still  begs  the 
question.  For  all  the  rabbity  "We 
will  surv  ive"  pronouncements  of  the 
news  media,  most  of  the  American 
public  had  already  moved  on — the 
whole  election  no  more  than  an 
episode  in  the  endless  circus  ot  spec- 
tacular murders,  trials,  sex  scandals. 
Within  weeks,  jokes  about  chads 
were  imbedded  in  our  potato-chip 
commercials.  How  was  it  that  .Amer- 
icans so  readily  surrendered  the  faith 
of  their  fathers'  How  is  it  that  we 
now  seem  quite  willing  as  a  people 
to  as  soon  accept,  say,  Singapore's 
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".Asian  model"  of  democracy  (save 
For  lis  curbs  on  automatic  weapons).' 

Schlesinger  and  Niehuhr  would 
likely  argue  that  this  is  very  much 
within  then  conception  of  the  vital 
center;  that  no  victory  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  is  ever  final,  thar  action 
(and  inaction)  has  consequences. 
This  js  important  to  remember — but 
it  leaves  us  haunted  by  the  specter  of 
determinism.  It  could  be  argued,  after 
all,  that  liberalism's  great  triumph 
came  during  a  particular,  limited  pe- 
riod of  favorable  circumstances.  In 
practice,  it  tended  to  rest  on  a  "gold- 
en triangle"  of  big  government,  big 
labor,  and  big  business — each  keep- 
ing the  other  effectively  in  check, 
and  all  bolstered  and  disciplined  at 
the  same  time  by  the  Cold  War. 
Take  away  the  dire,  foreign  threat, 
remove  one  of  the  legs  of  the  trian- 
gle—  the  power  of  big  labor — and 
what  do  we  have.'  Are  we  entering 
the  era  of  post-democratic  man.' 

In  Schlesinger's  one  stab  at  the  fu- 
ture, he  gently  rejects  the  attempt  by 
Hill  (  .'linn  m  and  his  hired  fet  ishist  to 
hijack  the  vital  center  for  their  own, 
narrow  political  ends — "In  my  view, 


the  middle  of  the  road  is  definitely  not 
the  vital  center,"  he  writes.  "It  is  the 
dead  center."  Loyal  Democratic  sol- 
dier that  he  is,  Schlesinger  attempts 
to  give  Clinton  credit  t(  >r  understand- 
ing the  vast  change  inherent  in  the 
digital  economy  and  for  trying  "to  es- 
tablish a  new  framework  for  the  com- 
puter age."  But  far  from  leading  to  a 
new  vital  center,  Clinton's  whole 
"bridge- to- the- twenty -first -century" 
never  seemed  like  much  more  than 
convenient  gobbleclygook  —a  trite  for- 
mulation thar  dared  not  speak  truth 
to  power  (or  anyone  else). 

Could  this,  then,  be  the  true  silver 
bullet  of  the  liberal  idea?  Could  it  he 
that,  having  routed  all  the  totalitari- 
an ideologies  of  the  last  century,  lib- 
eralism was  bound  to  falter  in  the 
amorphous,  post-ideological,  naked- 
power  world  of  today.'  We  can  only 
hope  that  an  intellect  as  percep- 
tive—  and  consistently  right — as 
Schlesinger's  will  speak  to  this  ques- 
tion in  the  later  volumes  of  his  mem- 
oirs. In  the  meantime,  we  will  have 
to  rely  on  freedom,  now  available 
through  faith-based,  nongov  ernmen- 
tal organizations  everywhere.  ■ 


PEOPLE  OF  THE  BOOK 

A  new  history  of  all  King  James's  men 
By  Guy  Davenport 

1  >1S(  USSed  in  this  essay: 

Wide  as  the  Waters:  The  Story  of  the  English  Bible  and  the  Revolution  it  Inspired,  by 
Benson  Bobrick.  Simon  &  Schuster,  2001.  17^  pages.  $26. 


Henson  Bobrick  (an  accom- 
plished independent  scholar  and 
the  auth<  >r  » > t  a  hist*  >ry  of  si  ut  - 
tering,  ami  >ng  <  ither  hi  x  >ks)  begins  this 
admirably  clear  and  abundantly  infor- 
mative history  of  the  Bible  in  English 
by  telling  us  that  the  first  question  you 
wi  re  asked  when  you  had  fallen  into 


Guy  Davenport's  last  piece  for  Harper's 
Magazine,  "A  Life  in  the  Maze,"  appeared 
in  the  lime  2000  issue 


the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  was,  Do 
you  know  any  part  of  Scripture  in  your 
:  >wn  language?  If  your  answer  was  yes, 
there  were  no  further  questions:  the 
stake  is  through  that  door.  As  the 
flames  crawled  upward,  a  c  n  iss  was  held 
before  your  eyes,  to  inspire  last-second 
repentance,  while  angelic  choirboys 
sang  the  dread  "Dies  Irae."  Wtl- 
liamTyndale,  the  translator  who,  more 
than  anyone,  gave  us  the  King  James 
Version  of  the  Bible,  was  burned  at  the 


stake  on  October  6,  1536,  though  leg- 
end has  it  that  he  was  strangled  befot  11 
the  kindling  was  lit. 

Tyndale's  translation,  the  hist  int  : 
English  from  the  original  Hebrew  ar 
Creek,  was  the  basis  tor  the  AuthdH 
rized  Version  of  1611  that  is  still  tH^ 
Bible  for  most  English-speaking  Chri:  lU 
tians  today  and  was  the  official  Bible  t  J 


the  Church  of  England  for  350  year 


The  task  of  the  fifty-four  translatoi 


chosen  by  King  James  lay  mostly  i 
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84! 
tonic,  u'l 


eteJ  in 

Ihutih  i 
med  hi 
pie  )an 

is  01 


tidying  up  Tyndale's  work,  the  beaut 
and  power  ot  which  they  accepted  i 
what  the  Bible  in  English  ought  to  bi 
"Suffer  the  children  to  come  unto  me 
Tyndale  wrote.  The  committee  adde 
"little."  (Bobrick  gives  us  an  appendi 
of  comparative  passages,  like  Dr.  Johr 
son  in  his  preface  to  the  dictionary.)  :  M  Hf 
was  not  until  the  1960s  that  a  Ne 
English  Bible  was  introduced,  makin 
room  for  contemporary  idiom  and  th 
evidence  of  more  ancient  Greek  mar 
uscripts  (though  there  had  been  var 
( >us  revisit  >ns,  called  "Revised  Standan 
Versions,"  from  Victorian  times  orf 
ward,  to  bring  up  to  elate  Tudor  locO-M 
tions  that  had  changed  their  meanin 
in  spoken  English:  "prevent,"  for  it 
stance,  meant  to  precede  or  to  antici  n 
pate;  and  "let"  meant  its  opposite,  tT' 
hinder). 

English  is  not  so  much  a  languag 
as  a  family  of  languages.  Once  th 
tongue  of  Bron:e  Age  tribes  calle< 
Angles  and  Saxons,  it  early  began  t< 
swap  words  and  phrases  with  th 
Vikings,  who  were  also  colonizin; 
the  British  Isles.  The  Saxon  tough 
with  an  "edge,"  the  Dane  with  ; 
"sword."  "Edge' 
tail  of  "sword 
tactic 
words. 


became  merely  a  detT: 


The  evolut  ionar  «! 
was  always  to  keep  botl  A: 
In  1066,  Normans  invaded p Loll 
and  the  same  process  went  on:  th< 
"pig"  in  the  sty  became  "pork"  onto 
the  table;  "cow"  became  "beef."  It  i  ill 
as  it  English  were  an  impressionabli  nan< 
husband  who  had  a  Danish  wife  an< 
talked  like  her;  and  then  a  Frencljnislir 
wife  and  talked  like  her.  And  wher  schnh 
the  King  James  translators  took  uwopyists 
their  task,  English  had  begun  to  adclatiil  r 


IkAi 
TheSe 


tinerani 


two  rich  vocabularies  from  Latin  anc 
Greek.  Anglo-Saxon  "dog"  sportec 
the  Latin  adjective  "canine,"  anc 
people  who  snarled  like  dogs  wen 
cynics  (a  Greek  word). 

Tyndale  and  his  revisers  wen 


Marr,n 

Oncl 
pup 

Ned 
be  pri 
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nly  aware  thai  an  authentic,  ar- 
ic  English  to  which  they  ought 
ays  to  defer  was  the  hedrock  of 
language  available  to  them. 
ty  used  only  8,000  words,  ^0  per- 
u  of  which  are  Anglo-Saxon- 
nish.  From  this  word  hoard  they 
ild  invent  words  for  practically  all 
the  Bible.  The  Old  Testament  is 
>rdinately     concerned  with 
eputii,  for  which  Tyndale  invent- 
"foresk  vnne."  lie  combined  a 
irman  and  a  Saxon  word  and  gave 
"beautyfull." 

he  very  first  English  Bible  was 
that  of  John  Wycliffe  (1328- 
84),    from    the    Latin  of 
ome,  whose  "Vulgate"  translation 
om  Hebrew  and  Greek  was  com- 
2ted  in  405.  Wycliffe  died  before 
could  be  tied  to  the  stake.  So  the 
hurch  dug  up  his  remains  and 
irned  his  hones.  (They  got  his  dis- 
ple  Jan  Hus,  however,  and  burned 
m  as  one  infected  by  Wycliffe.) 
^ycliffe's  postmortem  burning  in 
1-28  took  place  on  a  bridge  over 
n|ie  River  Swift,  a  tributary  of  the 
von.  Bobrick  takes  his  title  from 
i  anonymous  hymn  (taken  in  turn 
om  a  paragraph   in  Thomas 
aller's  Church  History  of  1655): 


The  Avon  to  the  Severn  runs, 

The  Severn  t<  >  the  sen, 

And  Wickliffe's  dust  shall  spread 

ahn  >ad, 
Wide  as  the  waters  he. 


Wycliffe's  Bible  was  dispersed  by 
inerant  preachers  called  Lollards, 
hey  were  first-wave  Protestants, 
outlawed  and  persecuted  (Sir  John 
)ldcastle,  the  model  tor  Falstaff,  led 
Lollard  uprising  against  his  friend 
ylenry  V  in  1414,  and  was  simulta- 
neously hanged  and  burned  for  it). 
4  he  Reformation  bloomed  from 
aany  such  seeds,  broadcast  all  over 
Western  Europe.  Erasmus  published 
us  Greek  New  Testament  in  1516,  a 
encholarly  rectification  of  aye-old 
ip  opyists'  errors  and  variant  readings, 
JJind  one  year  later  the  German  monk 
iJvlartin  Luther  demanded  that  the 
j  daurch  quit  selling  time  off  from 
hurgatory. 

The  Reformation  in  full  spate  de- 
iended  on  printing.  The  first  book  to 
-fbe  printed  with  movable  type,  by 


Johannes  Gutenberg,  w  as  the  Bible, 
in  Latin.  The  way  was  then  open  for 
Bibles  in  German,  Danish,  and  Eng- 
lish. Bobrick  gives  a  lucid  and  orderly 
account  of  the  many  translations  (so 
many  they're  hard 
to  keep  straight), 
pn  ividing  us  a  sense 
of  bow  they  were 
genetically  born 
from  one  another: 
Miles  Coverdale's 
following  hard  on 
Tyndale's  (and 
completing  Tyn- 
dale's w<  >rk  ( in  the 
Old  Testament),  a 
Geneva  Bible  (the 
one  Shakespeare 
read),  a  "Bishop's 
Bible,"  on  up  to  the 
one  commissioned 
by  James  1  and 
achieved  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Hebrew 
and  Greek  scholars 
at    Oxford  and 


reviser  with  a  recognizable  name, 
thanks  to  T.  S.  Elii  >i ): 

(I  le  w  is|  an  immensely  learned  man 
who,  it  was  said,  "might  h  >ve  heen  in- 
terpreter general  at  Babel  .  .  the  world 


Cambridge.  These  worthies  were 
anonymous  until  1958,  when  thirty- 
nine  pages  of  their  working  notes  were 
found  in  Oxford's  Bodleian  Library. 
Bobrick  tells  us  as  much  as  can  he- 
known  about  them  at  this  late  date. 

Their  average  age  was  fifty.  They 
were  all  clergymen  except  tor  Sir 
Henry  Savile.  Revealed  after  ^50 
years  from  their  self-effacing,  "delib- 
erately cultivated"  anonymity,  thev 
are  a  wonderfully  interesting  group  of 
very  human  beings,  and  Bobrick 
gives  us  charming  portraits  of  them 
all  Here  he  is  on  Lancelot  An- 
drewes,  head  of  the  committee  that 
rev  ised  Tyndale's  translation  of  Gen- 
esis through  2  Kings  (and  the  only 


WILLIAM  TV  N  DA  L  E  AT  WORK  (ABOVE); 
BURNING  JOHN  WYCLIFFE'S  BONES  (LEFT) 

wanted  .  .  .  learning  to  know  how 
learned  he  was."  The  son  of  a  master 
manner,  Andrewes  had  studied  ai  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  School  under 
Richard  Mulcaster,  a  lI.issil.iI  and  I  le- 
brew  scholar  of  note,  and  as  "a  great 
long  lad  ol  16,"  went  up  to  Pembroke 
(  lollege,  (  iamhridge  on  scholarship, 
where  one  of  his  companions  was  ElI- 
mund  Spenser.  .  .  .  From  a  very  tender 
age,  Andrewes  was  "addicted  to  the 
study  of  good  letters,"  avoided  "games 
of  ordinary  recreation"  sue h  as  cards, 
diLL,  chess,  or  croquer,  and  preferred 
long  solitary  walks  or  the  company  of 
earnest  students  like  himself. 

Bohrick's  description  of  the  long- 
lost  notes  otters  a  glimpse  of  scholars 
who  were  working  to  forge,  in  a  very 
real  sense-,  the  language  that  we  call 
our  own.  "|l|t  is  intriguing  to  see  what 
might  have  been,"  Bobrick  writes.  In- 
deed. Anyone  who  has  been  to  a 
Christian  wedding  in  the  last  twenty 
years  is  n  Highly  familiar  with  the  Ling 
lames  versii  >n  of  I  (  a  irinthians  13:11: 
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"When  I  was  a  child,  !  spake  as  a  child, 
1  understood  as  a  child,  1  thought  as  a 
child."  The  notes  record  that  the 
scholar  John  Bois,  a  former  child 
prodigy  who  was  reading  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  1  lebrew  by  the  age  of  six,  of- 
fered the  following  variant:  "1  under- 
stood, 1  cared  as  a  child,  1  had  a  child's 
mind,  1  imagined  as  a  child,  1  was  af- 
fected as  a  child." 

f'  ■  translation  is  a  metaphysical  act: 
an  incomprehensible  set  of 

-JM.  words  becomes  comprehensi- 
ble, or  nearly  so.  In  Sunday  school  1 
thought  John  the  Baptist  ate  the  suc- 
culent pods  of  Robinia  pseudoacacia 
(black  locust),  which  I  and  my  friends 
fancied.  What  he  ate  was  grasshoppers. 
My  one  contribution  to  biblical  schol- 
arship is  to  have  convinced  Reynolds 
Price  to  translate  akridas  as  "grasshop- 
pers" in  his  A  Palpable  God  (the  New 
English  Bible  still  has  "locusts").  But 
translation  is  also,  strictly  speaking, 
impossible.  Ancient  Hebrew  is  rich  in 
untranslatable  puns  on  the  order  of 
Homer's — Helen  in  the  Odyssey  refus- 
es to  say  Troy  {Hum,  in  Greek);  she 
calls  it  that  kakoilion  city,  "dreadful." 
T.  E.  Lawrence  managed  to  get  around 
this  by  having  Helen  say  "that  de- 
stroyed city."  The  Prophets  were  sim- 
ilarly sktlltul  with  this  kind  of  pun,  as 
was  Jesus  when  he  changed  Simon's 
name  to  Peter — "rock"  in  Greek — and 
told  the  assembled  that  "upon  this 
nick"  He  would  build  His  church  (the 
pun  also  works  in  Aramaic,  which  Je- 
sus may  have  been  speaking). 

There  are  other  difficulties.  In  its 
original  text  as  well  as  in  translations, 
the  Bible  is  the  most  evolved  of  hooks. 
Scholars  tell  us  that  the  1  lebrew  text 
is  basically  two  texts  intertwined,  giv- 
ing us,  in  the  final  result,  two  variant 
Ten  Commandments  handed  down 
on  two  different  mountains,  two  deaths 
ot  Kin^  Saul.  Moses  gets  two  fathers, 
and  stories  repeat  themselves  in  "dou- 
blets." David  gets  to  re-kill  a  giant  who 
isn't  Goliath.  Scholars  have  teased 
these  interwoven  texts  apart.  In  one, 
God  is  called  Yahweh;  in  the  other, 
El.  Scholars  have  further  identified 
two  other  strands  woven  into  the  fab- 
ric: a  priestly  addition  of  rituals  and  a 
"deuteronomical"  one  of  laws.  Even  if 
every  one  of  these  theories  is  wrong, 
the  Bible  remains  a  collection  ot  books, 
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rather  than  a  book.  The  word  "bibl 
is  from  the  Greek  biblia,  plural  of  bi  , 
lion,  "a  little  hook."  It  is  an  archive 
a  thousand  years  of  writing. 

For  most  American  Christians,  ho\ 
ever,  the  Bible  is  a  book  written  1 
God,  in  English.  The  text  is  prophe 
ic,  instructional,  and  devotional.  Ba, 
ttsts  believe  that  it  is  "inerrant"  (a  ni< 
tit-for-tat  response  by  Protestants  i. 
papal  infallibility).  A  logical  mind  c<( 
find  itself  in  a  bog.  Why  are  we  n> 
told  about  the  other  creation  of  hi  lW! 
mankind  (the  one  that  Cain  marritj 
into)?  If  Noah  sacrificed  two  of  all  tl 
animals,  and  had  taken  on  two  of  eac 
(Genesis  6:19),  how  were  there  ar 
left?  But  in  the  very  next  chapter,  Gc 
specifies  that  Noah  take  with  him  sc 
en  pairs,  male  and  female,  of  the  r.  le; 
animals,  with  the  unclean  ones  (not 
cud-chewers)  still  two.  So  Mr.  and  Mi 
Pig  were  on  board  but  escaped  tl 
holocaust  on  Mount  Ararat.  Still,  ho 
do  you  slaughter  and  burn  two  el 
phants?  Two  Tyrannosaurus  rex? 

Kino  James's  translators  we 
working  at  a  time  when  unicon 
were  believable.  They  understood  a 
legory,  fable,  and  myth.  The  te: 
they  were  translating  was  from  a  di 
ferent  epoch.  Only  John  Layheld  h; 
traveled  (to  Puerto  Rico);  beyon 
the  mullioned  windows  of  their  O: 
ford  and  Cambridge  rooms  the  Ni 
and  Jordan,  Jericho  and  Jerusalen 
lay  in  an  unimaginably  distant  pa. 
in  which  shepherd  kings  talked  wit 
I  iod,  the  shadows  of  sundials  move 
backward  at  a  prophet's  commant 
and  Solomon  sat  between  golde 
walls  with  a  thousand  wives. 

Seven  hundred  years  before,  th 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  had  dutifu 
ly  recorded  dragons  swimmin 
through  the  air  in  Northumbria.  Th 
Renaissance  in  England  was  as  si 
perstitious  as  it  was  religious:  th 
Irish  had  tails,  Jews  poisoned  well 
the  kind's  touch  cured  scrofula.  Mi 
acles  and  impossibilities  in  the  Enj 
lish  Bible  enhanced  its  credibility. 

Tyndale  was  burned  alive  ft 
translating  ekklesia  as  "cor 
gregation"  (rather  tha 
"church")  and  presbyteros  as  "eldei 
(rather  than  "priest") — throwin 
open  the  way  for  Baptists  to  worshi 
God  in  cellars  and  for  Presbyteriar 
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siny  hymns  in  darkest  Scotland, 
e  hierarchy  in  Rome  feared  thai 
icing  the  Bible  in  l  he  hands  of 
ivers  and  grocers  would  fragment 
I  bun  h  inti )  a  chai  is  i  if  amateur 
ologians,  wild  enthusiasts,  and  il- 
erate  exegetes.  They  were  right: 
itestanl  sects  have  chosen  .1  menu 
virtues,  vices,  and  tix.it  i<  >n^  hum 
e  Bible.  (I  know  of  a  congregation 
South  Carolina  that  d<  ies  not 
■ar  neckties,  citing  Isaiah's  put- 
iwn  nt  gaudy  apparel  thai  the  King 
Hies  Version  calls  "tyres,"  archaic 
jglish  for  "attire."  "Tyre"  and  "tie" 
und  the  same  on  a  South  Carolina 
ngue.) 

What  Bobrick  shows  in  his  careful 
nrrative  of  the  Bible's  slow  and  tur- 
ilent  translation  into  English  is  the 
;roic,  bloody,  and  awesome  progress 
the  Reformation  that  ironically  be- 
it  even  m<  ire  terribly  1  ippressive  s<  »ci- 
lt-s  (Calvin  burned  heretics,  Puritans 
anged  witches,  Anglicans  drow  ned 
japtists)  w  hile  leading  to  deism  and 
•publican  government.  "One  could 
Imost  say,"  he  writes,  "that  the  mod- 
rn  dem<  1er.1t  ic  state  1  iwed  its  origins  in 
art  to  a  defiance  of  ( Catholic  dogma, 


but  ended  bv  adopting  one  of  its  tun 
damental  tenets  in  the  seculai 
sphere"  -that  is,  we  have  gi\  en  to  law, 
with  lis  traditions  and  precedents,  the 
an t In  >t  ii  v  once  enji  >yed  by  the  Church. 
A  cynic  1 . in  remark  1l1.1i  we  have  re- 
turned to  the  Old  Testament,  with  its 
proscriptions  and  prescriptions,  its 
judges  and  councils  of  (.Tiers. 

mr  T'hat  we  know  is  rh.it,  ,ir 
mm  r'1e  'x'L;inninL;  of  the  third 
T  T  millennium  after  the 
birth  of  a  baby  named  Jos  In  1,1 
("Yeshua"  in  Hebrew,  spelled 
"Iesous"  in  Greek,  "Jesus"  in  Latin), 
the  Bible  continues  to  be  pruned  in 
millions  of  copies.  An  article  in  the 
February  2001  issue  of  Bible  Rex'iew 
cites  ,1  recent  Gallup  poll:  65  per- 
cent of  American  readers  believe 
that  the  Bible  answers  "all  or  most 
of  the  basic  questions  of  life" 
(though  .1  third  of  tins  65  percent 
admil  that  they've  never  read  it). 
This  article  also  revealed  that  .1 
number  ol  Bibb-  readers  consider 
"the  Book  of  |oseph"  to  be  their  fa- 
vorite, and  that  \1  percent  think 
b  1. 111  i  it  Arc  was  N<  >ah's  w  ite. 


Wall  Whitman  and  I  lenry  Menck- 
en, agnostics  both,  wore  out  several 
copies.  English  .ind  American  litera- 
ture from  (  haucei  onward  .i^umk^ 
thai  ll^  readers  know  the  Bible.  We 
.ill  i|ih  ite  it,  e>  instant  Iv,  \nk  ' .<  >w  iiil'K 
li  is  like  the  llag  a  sacred  lotem.  There 
are  main  accounts  by  (  livil  War  and 
bust  World  War  veteran^  of  "lucky" 
pocket  copies  stoppitv.'  ballets.  Ii  oc- 
cupies a  strangely  awkward  place  in 
i  mi  t  ulture:  an  unread  hi m >k  thai  mam 
pic  his  pei  iple  believe  is  too  hard  to  un- 
dersl and,  an  1  irai  le  (the  belief  that 
passages  chosen  at  random  have 
pn  >pl  let  k  p<  iw  er  lasts  into  our  time),  a 
text  necessary  fi  ir  gel  1  ing  into  heaven. 
(  Hir  presidents  are  sworn  into  office 
b\  placing  their  left  1  land  on  it,  though 
it  l<  irbids  1  lath-tak ing.  ( >e<  irge  Wash- 
ington, ai  his  inauguration,  kissed  11, 
and  11  was  noted  that  the  pa<j,es  he 
happened  to  kiss  are  those,  in  which 
J i  iseph  reminds  the  Israelites  that  l.  iod 
will  bring  them  "1 11  it >  >  the  land  which 
he  swi  ire  t » >  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to 
|aci ib."  Parts  of  11  may  be  1  Tier  than 
the  fluid  and  the  <  >d\sse\,  both  ol 
which  it  rivals  in  narrative.  1  r  is 
tremendous.  ■ 
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arper's  Magazine  is  accepting  applications  from  college  students  and  graduates  for  its  unpaid  editorial 
and  art  internships. 

•  Editorial  interns  serve  full-time  for  three  to  five  months  and  gain  practical  experience  in  critical  reading  as  well 
as  analysis,  research,  fact-checking,  and  the  general  workings  of  a  national  magazine.  Each  intern  works  closely 
with  an  editor  on  one  section  of  the  magazine  and  takes  part  in  the  creation  of  the  Harper's  Index. 

•  Art  interns  serve  part-time  for  three  to  five  months  and  view  current  exhibits  at  museums  and  galleries,  take 
part  in  the  selection  of  art  for  the  Readings  section,  and  gain  skills  in  electronic  page  layout,  color  separation, 
art  and  photo  research,  and  working  with  freelancers. 

Interns  are  encouraged  to  generate  ideas,  read  widely,  and  approach  problems  creatively.  The  next  available 
term  runs  from  September  1  through  December  30,  2001.  All  applications  must  be  postmarked  by  June  15. 

For  further  information  and  an  application,  call  (212)  614-6500.  Please  specify  which  program  you  are  applying  for. 
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Felt  but 

not  seen. 


Because  our  miracle  is  on  the  inside... 

«  Our  sleep  technology  is  recognized  by  NASA,  raved  about  by  the  media, 
extolled  worldwide  by  over  25.000  sleep  clinics  and  health  professionals. 
"  '•     '        '  ,      V-i  ihis  muaclc  has  in  he /(  // to  be  believed 

W  ink-  the  thick,  ornate  pads  thai  cover  most  mattresses  are  necessary  to 
keep  the  hard  steel  springs  inside,  they  create  a  hammock  effect  outside  — 
and  can  actually  cause  pressure  points  Inside  out  beds,  billions  ol  microporoscopic  memory  cells 
tunction  as  ninleculai  springs  that  contour  precisely  to  youi  every  curve  and  angle. 

Tempur-Pedie's  Swedish  scientists  used  NASA's  early  anti-G-foree  research  to  invent  Tcmpur  ma- 
terial a  remarkable  new  kind  ol  viscoelastic  bedding  that  reads  to  body  mass  and  temperature.  It 
auhnnalu  ulh  adju\l\  to  \our  exact  shape  and  weight.  And  it's  the  reason  why  millions  of  Americans 
are  tailing  in  love  with  the  first  realh  new  bed  in  75  years  our  high-tech  Weightless  Sleep  System. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  '  out  ol  4  Tempur-Pedk  owners  go  out  ol  their  way  to  recommend  our 
Swedish  Sleep  System  to  close  friends  and  relatives,  S2'<  tell  us  it's  the  best  bed  they've  ever  had! 

Please  return  the  coupon  at  right,  without  the  least  obligation,  for  a  I  kid  Dl  \in\si  k \l  Ki\  K 1 1 
Bettei  yet.  phone  01  send  us  a  fax 


To  receive  your  free  demonstration  kit,  call 

1  -888-244-3850 

loll-free  or  send  fax  to:  1-859-259-9843 
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B"v  Myla  Goldberg 


^rnie  has  been  free- 
uk  ing  for  two  months 
nd   nine   days  when 

sam.ll  Collie's  lip  In  llllll 

n  r  bar  and  says  "pi  >stage 
tamps"  int< )  his  car.  Ernie 
lad  come  to  the  bar  in 
ropes  of  making  eye  con- 
act  with  a  particular  kind 
>t  wi  >man.  Eye  ci  »ntai  i  is 
generally  inure  th.in  Ernie 
;m  manage. 

"Postage  stamps?" 
Ernie  says.  The  bar  is 
:rowded.  In  a  few  hours, 
ts  windi >ws  will  ti ig  will i 
body  heat.  Ernie  is  not 
iure  he  heard  Kamal  c 1  >r- 
rec  tly.  Perhaps  Kamal 
said  "toasted  pants." 

lain i.  1 1 . i s n ' i  m  i  ii  \  i 
mal  in  a  while.  Kamal 
does  market  ing  at  i  he 
;hildren's  magazine  for 
which  Ernie  is  no  longer 
an  official  illustrator  of  puppies,  toys, 
and  smiling  child  ren .  It  is  a 
magazine  that  serves  primarily  as  ,i 
tax  write-oft  for  the  demists  and  pe- 
diatricians who  use  n  to  stock  then 
waiting  rooms,  a  magazine  in  which 
no  child  m  his  or  her  right  mind 
would  subscribe  due  to  its  unpleasant 
medical/dental  associations.  Ernie 
left  this  magazine  because  he  was 
sick  of  drawing  puppies,  toy.s,  and 


Myla  Goldberg's  first  novel,  Bee  Season, 
was  named  a  New  York  Tunes  Notable 
Book  for  2000. 
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smiling  children,  because  he  aspired 
in  draw  witty,  inc  i.si\  e  intersl  itial 
doodles  tor  The  New  Yorker,  because 
the  blank  canvases  stacked  in  the 
corner  of  his  apartment  were  giving 
him  nightmares.  In  the  worst  of 
these  nightmares,  the  canvases  be- 
came blind  men  led  by  blind  dogs, 
the  whiles  of  then  eyes  sinning  like 
peeled  lychee  fruits.  Paint  m\ 
damn  eyes,  the  blind  dugs  would  say, 
the  blind  men  growling  and  slobber- 
ing behind  them.  Ernie  would  wake 
uj1  shivering,  the  canvases  glowing 
accusingly  in  the  moonlight. 


"I  know  someone," 
Kamal  says.  "An  old 
friend.  I  think  she'd  gi\  e 
yi  hi  the  ji  ib." 

Ernie  used  to  meet 
Kamal  ft >r  drinks,  Kamal 
rarelv,  arrived  alone. 
Ernie  admired  this  about 
Kamal.  the  guileless 
smile  and  the  Palm  1 1 1 1 « it 
hill  of  telephone  num- 
bers. Kamal  dated  onl\ 
hi  line  n  as  dark  i  >r  darker 
than  himself.  When 
Kamal  started  arri\  mil' 
wnh  i  w  1 1  w i  mien ,  Em  ie 
started  leaving  early, 
complaining  of  h cad  - 
ac  he.  I  le  was  sure  Kamal 
was  taunting  bun  Once 
Ernie  had  left  the 
magazine,  1 1  was  much 
easier  h  i  avi  ad  Kamal  and 
his  invitations,  which 
I  tad  gi  i  >wn  i  ipprcssive  in 
d,  which  had  bee  <  uue  like 
pooilv  veiled  threats.  Somehow, 
"Wanna  hit  |oe's  tonight'"  became 
"t'.ni'i  v  on  ev  en  look  her  in  the 
eves.'"  hv  the  nine  n  reached  Ernie's 
ear.  Il  w  as  hard  li  >i  Ernie  not  to  1  u  ild 
this  transmutation  against  Kamal,  in- 
nocent words  turned  injurious  by  a 
desire  so  powerful  Ernie  could  not 
imagine  ever  speaking  it  aloud. 

Edible  is  Ernie's  secret  word  fo 
them,  !>>i  women  coffee-  and  choco 
late  and  honey-complected,  vvomei 
toi  whom  Ernie  ivpieallv  feels  un 
compl icat ed ,  unadu I terat ed  lust 


1  llusi rai ii mi  \  '\  Sarn  T\ m >n 
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I  his  attrac  tion  shamed  him  even  be- 
fore  his  pedigreed  liheral-arts  educa- 
tion taught  him  words  like 
"fetishize"  and  "<  ihjec  t \() ,"  shamed 
1 1 1 1 1 1  when  he  was  only  an  uncompli- 
cated, unadult,  white  midwestern 
high  schooler  gawking  at  the  black 
girls  ,i-  they  stepped  off  the  bus. 

"I  Jun't  know,"  Ernie  tells  Kamal. 

,  "I'll  have  to  think  about 
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he  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
Ernie  finds  Kamal's  offer  enticing. 
Postage  stamps  appeal  to  Ernie's 
vanity  .u  a  higher  level  than  inter- 
stitial Neu  Yorker  doodles,  at  a  level 
to  which  even  Ernie  had  not  yet 
dared  aspire.  The  universality  of 
postage  stamps.  The  timelessness. 
The  million-  upon  millions  of 
t(  mgues,  licking. 

In  the  days  preceding  the  job  in- 
terview, Ernie  racks  bis  brain  for  the 
perfect  stamp.  The  most  banal  day- 
to-day  sights  become  ennobled  by  a 
projected  frame  of  perforations.  The 
old-lady-hailing-a-taxi  stamp,  the 
laundry  -  i  n  - 1  he  -dryer  stamp.  Ernie 
wonders  it  his  will  be  first-class  or  ,i 
lesser  denomination,  relegated  to  the 
backs  of  dusty  drawers,  called  upon 
only  for  odd,  bulky  items  or  during 
those  awkward  transitional  periods 
just  alter  the  j^riee  of  postage  has 
risen.  Although  he  tells  himself  not 
to  be  nervous,  Ernie  knows  this  job 
could  mark  a  turning  point  in  bis 
thus  far  undistinguished  career  as  il- 
lustrator and  artist.  This  could  be  the 
job  that  allows  bun  to  say  goodbye  to 
puppies,  toys,  and  smiling 
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nornmg  of  the  interview  is 
unseasonably  warm,  throwing  Ernie 
into  .i  quandary,  lie  had  planned  to 
wear  his  hc-st  and  only  suit,  a  three- 
piece  woolen  affair  that  on  a  day  like 
today  is  guaranteed  to  make  htm 
sweat  like  warn,  cheese.  Yet  the  suit 
i-  his  best  chance  at  a  good  impres- 
sion. Stepping  out  of  the  shower, 
Ernie  deckles  he  must  suffer  for  his 
art  and  rubs  deodorant  onto  bis  un- 
each  jit  is  ,i  fn  isted 

t  I   (i  I  S|  Ice. 
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Loafers  shined.  On  his  way,  Ernie  is 
treated  to  the  man-begging-for- 
i  hange  stamp,  the  commuter-asleep- 
hnlding-her-c offce  stamp,  and  the 
egg-bacon -and -cheese -on -a- roll 
stamp.  Ernie's  portfolio  is  full  of  pic- 
tures of  puppies,  toys,  and  smiling 
children.  In  his  mind,  his  blank  can- 
vases have  already  been  trans- 
formed, blind  dogs  and  blind  men 
banished  by  his  newborn  philatelic 
ambition.  Years  from  now,  Ernie 
will  say  at  scotch-soaked  dinner  par- 
ties that  Ins  career  really  took  off 
when  his  work  started  selling  for 
thirty- four  cents,  cm  sing  sleek 
women  in  daring  cockt.ul  dresses  to 
laugh  appreciatively  and  touch  his 
arm  in  subtly  suggestive  ways.  As 
Ernie  exits  the  subway  onto  the 
street,  his  pulse  elevated  owing  to  a 
combination  of  excitement  and 
nerves,  he  can  already  feel  the  first 
beacb  of  sweat  tickling  his  under- 
arms and  streaking  his 
^■"5  sides. 
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he  building  doesn't  even  slight- 
ly resemble  the  kind  of  place  where 
postage  -tamps  should  be  conceived. 
Ernie  had  imagined  something  ma- 
jestic, marble,  and  streamlined  mod- 
erne — eagle-eyed  security  men 
fronting  a  desk  in  a  lobby  replete 
with  burbling  water,  pampered 
plants,  and  historic  murals;  elevators 
practically  floating  passengers  to 
their  desired  floors.  Postage  stamps 
could  not  possibly  originate  from 
this:  a  small,  clingy  building,  its  six 
stories  dwarfed  by  the  fifteen-  and 
twenty-story  buildings  around  it,  its 
foyer  dusty  and  empty — no  security 
desk,  no  water  fountains,  no  plants 
or  wall  paintings,  and  an  epileptic 
elevator.  Surely  Kamal  made  a  mis- 
take— Kamal,  who  could  not  possi- 
bly have  an  in  with  the  U.S.P.S.; 
Kamal,  who  probably  prefers  self- 
adhesion  to  time-honored  licking. 

Third-floor  reception  does  not 
ease  Ernie's  mind.  There  are  no 
postal  trappings,  no  American  flag, 
no  blue  eagle  in  sh;irp  profile  against 
a  gold-bordered  field  of  white.  In- 
stead, both  entry  door  and  office  wall 
are  emblazoned  with  the  enigmatic 
letters  TGPA.  When  a  fresh-faced 
girl  offers  Ernie  coffee  or  water  be- 
fore inviting  him  to  wait  on  a 


pleather  chair,  he  is  too  eml  i 
to  ask  what  the  letters  stant 
decides  to  hedge  his  bets 
inviting  selection  of  PhilawlJ 
terlys  on  the  end  table  besidqi 
least  offers  assurance  that  h*  t 
stumbled  into  a  completely 
ed  office.  He  flips  through  a|i| 
hoping  to  find  within  its  pal 
meaning  of  the  mysterious  ill 
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There  are  no  answers  in  P( 
gl«  issy  color  display-photos  of 
The  room  is  stuffy,  the  heat  I  t 
in  honor  of  the  season  desp' 
day's  intemperate  warmness 
more  casually  attired  passersbyiij 
infers  too  late  that  he  has 
dressed;  the  sweat  soaking  h 
from  armpit  to  mid-torso  has  . 
transformed  the  corresponding 
Hons  of  his  dress  shirt  into  a  [ 
skin.  Removing  his  jackeju 
would  be  veritable  philatelic  si 
"Ernie  Klemper? 
A  smallish,  youngish  womaHv- 
gingerbread  skin  and  almond-sip 
eyes  emerges  from  the  adjdii 
hallway  to  shake  his  hand.  Hem 
is  clammy  and  slightly  greasy  is 
she  had  applied  moisturizer  jusiin 
to  her  appearance. 

"I'm  (jurdna  Shagidi?"  she, a 
like  she's  not  quite  sure.  "Woul  fi 
follow  me  please.7"  Her  voice  lie 
tative,  as  if  she  were  risking  an  a 
ration  to  a  dance  and  not  to  a  j<  i 
terview  for  which  Ernie  is  wodil 
overdressed. 

Ms.  Shagidi  walks  with  the  tl 
tale  slouch  of  the  under-confideh 
under-endowed,  her  shapeless  •• 
making  it  impossible  for  Ernie  ti  l< 
cide  which  condition  to  blame.  1 
Shagidi  has  overplucked  eyeb: w  - 
and  a  too  wide  mouth.  She  ma  k 
the  first  edible  woman  to  wl  i 
Ernie  has  not  felt  instantly  attrac  a- 
Ms.  Shagidi  appears  even  rr  r  • 
nervous  than  Ernie,  a  fact  that  c  i; 
bines  with  her  unattractivenes  rt  ■ 
put  him  at  an  unusual  degree  of  s' 
for  an  interview-type  situation,  s- 
office  is  cramped  and  smells  of  \< 
hand  lotion  Ernie  suspects  her  of  i- 
cently  applying.  The  walls  are  bl  \ 
except  for  a  mass-produced  (Jaugr 
print  behind  her  desk,  where  p  :[ 
sumably  a  window  would  have  b<  n 
preferred.  She  offers  him  water  i 
coffee  in  the  same  tentative  tefc 


1  n'i  whic h  she  introduced  nersei., 
nie  would  he  entirely  justified  in 
ning  her  proffered  beverages, 
'ie  is  almost  feeling  relaxed 
'ugh  to  remove  his  sun  jac  ket 
i  ,1  mental  m  >te  to  keep  his  arms 
-is  sides  as  much  as  possihle. 
■  want  you  to  km >\v  tlu^  is  not 
idard  procedure,"  Ms.  Shagidi 
,  her  voice  hushed,  though  the 
i  is  c  It  ised  and  t  hey  are  alone, 
■nerally  we  advertise  for  artists, 
this  project  is  special.  Because  ol 
recent  unrest  in  the  Malay  Arch- 
lago,  we've  gained  several  new 
1  unexpected  clients.  It's  impor- 
1  >r  for  y< hi  to  appreciate  that  this 
]"  iject  caught  me  by  surprise." 
1  irnie  looks  ,it  her  t  he  way  he 
ked  .ii  Kamal  in  t  he  har  after 
i'ir  initial  mouth-to-ear  inter- 
'inge.  "1  thought  Kamal  said  you 
1  p<  istage  stamps." 
'O'  course  we  do,"  she  says,  look 
1    .ii  him  w  iih  ,i  slight  fr<  iwn.  "We 
1'iesent  more  than  seventy  postal 
'ministrations  worldwide.  The 
'ans-Governmental  Philatelic 
'••  ,ency  oversees  p< istagc-st.imp  .id 
nistr.ition,  consult, it  ion,  design, 
iduc  t  ion,  and  market  ing."  I  lev 
ice  has  grown  confident,  her  frica- 
-  es  flush  with  intelligence.  "We  are 
5  e    world's    largest    ph i la tel k 
fency." 

'When  Hrnie  frowns,  Ins  brow 
e.ises  .it  ,i  comparable  downward 
mt.  1  le  tries  to  recall  something  ol 
e  conversation  in  the  har.  lie  had 

■  clearly  pie  tured  promot iona  I 
isters  adorning  post-office  walls, 
e  actual  stamp  perhaps  a  little  hazy 
it  the  words  roMiNti  si  n  i\  crisply 
gihle.  "I  t  hought  \  on  designed 

I  merican  stamps." 

t  Ms.  Shagidi  laughs.  It  strikes  Ernie- 
more  of  a  dinner-party  laugh  than 
tj  job-interview  laugh.  "Oh,  no,"  s|lL- 
cjiys,  smiling  as  it  he  has  said  some- 
"liny  witty.  "The  United  States 

tostal  Serv  ice  doesn't  need  an\  help 

■  an  us.  We  appeal  mainly  to  small- 
.  emergent  nations.  The  former 

)t  oviet  republics,  tor  example.  Places 
ke  Azerbaijan  never  had  to  produce 
.  icir  own  stamps  before,  whereas  the 
GPA  has  been  doing  n  since 
4957." 

"So,  what  you're  telling  me  is  that 
significant  portion  of  the  world's 


postage  originates  from  tenth 
Avenue .'" 

Ms .  Shagidi  otters  up  a  not  he i 
deep-throated  chuckle  Apparently, 
she  is  charmed  by  Ernie's  philatelic 
naivete.  She's  leaning  across  her 
desk  now  ,  I  lie  k  ind  ot  lean  that 
would  otter  up  cleavage  it  she  were 
wearing  a  dress  with  a  scoop  or  V 
neck,  which  she  is  not.  The  smell  ot 
hand  lotion  has  grown  stronger  in 
the  room's  heat.  Ernie  can  leel  his 
shirt  sticking  and  peeling  away  from 
his  skill  as  he  breathes. 

"As  ]  said,  it's  most  ly  the  |  it  t  le 
guys  who  come  to  us."  Ms.  Shagidi 
continues  lo  lean,  her  voice  lowered 
iii  throaty,  conspiratorial  levels. 
"The  popular  global  idem  it  \  lor 
places  like  Micronesia  and  the-  Mal- 
dives is  often  established  through 
their  stamps.  It's  a  huge  responsibili- 
t  \  licit  on  I  \  tor  shaping  interna- 
tional perception  but  lor  establishing 
a  sense'  ol  domestic  pride.  A  good 
stamp  will  give  a  nation  a  stronger 
sense  ol  sell,  an  ideal  to  strive  to- 
ward That's  wh\  1  need  someone 
special  lor  this  assignment.  I  need  to 
know  il  I  can  trust  you.  Perhaps  we 
ci  mid  have  Imu  h .'" 

The  offer  takes  Ernie  by  surprise 
lie'  inadvertently  pushes  himsell 
back  in  his  chair,  causing  the  chair, 
which  has  wheels,  to  move  toward 
the  center  ol  the  small  room.  Ms. 
Shagidi's  smile  vanishes.  She'  aban- 
d(  'lis  he  r  lean 

"C  )l  e i  mrse,  it  you  don't  w  ant  to  go 

Ms.  Shagidi  isn't  looking  at  Ernie 
anymore.  She  is  instc'.id  picking  at 
her  arm  and  blushing.  Win  does 
Ernie  feel  as  it  he  were  in  his  lu<_;h 
school  gym,  bleachers  and  hack 
boards  cleared  away  to  make  room 

f(  '1  a  dalle  e'  fl<  Kir,  a  c  lip  o(  pill  le  1 1  in 

his  hand  ? 

"No,  I'm  sorry.  You  just  surprised 
me,"  he  says.  She-  hasn't  even  asked  to 
see'  his  portfolio.  Perhaps  the  Ril'A 
lust  likes  t,i  wine  and  dine  its  illustra- 
tors. Perhaps  it  is  because  Kamal  is  a 
mutual  friend.  "Lunch  would  be  line." 

Kb.  Shagidi  sijis  audibly,  the  sigh 
ending  in  a  small,  shy  smile  that 
barely  clears  the  desk  alter  being  east 
Ernie's  way.  "1  hope  you  don't  mind 
Japanese'."'  She  gels  up  and  then,  still 
blushing,  sits  down  again.  "I'm  sorry. 
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You  hum  think  me  very  unprotes- 
>ional .  Hut ,  s 1 1  u  e  \  i  m  c  ,i me  with 
Kamal's  recommendation,  I  just  as- 
sumed .  .  c  i  ml J  1  see  \ i »ur 
rm-y  poriloli 


I 


he  lapanese  resi  aurant  culti- 
vate an  .it nn sphere  < >t  cultural  au- 
thenticii\  without  actually  inflicting 
i!  upon  (In  customers.  Shoes  are  op- 
tional Whai  appear,  .u  first  glance, 
to  he  low  l\in<_;  tables  in  fact  contain 
vertical  recesses  so  that  Western  legs 
may  Jangle  comfortably  throughout 
the  hastern  repast.  Hie  restaurant  is 
filled  with  white  businessmen  enjoy- 
ing the  beni <  >  box  lunch  spei  ial.  It 
the  koto  music  were  turned  down, 
the  i  >  "'in  would  echo  with  the  sound 
i 'I  shrimp  tempura  being  confidently 
crushed  between  teeth  maintained 
by  generous  corporate  health  plans. 

["hey  are  seated  toward  the  back, 
in  what  Ernie  takes  to  he  a  less  busi- 
nesslike and  more  intimate  section 
<  'I  the  i  estaurani .  Ernie  w<  mders  it 
the  hostess  thinks  he  and  Gurdna 
are  on  a  date,  but  then  rejects  the 
not  ion.  Attei  all,  he  is  c  arrying  his 
pi irttolii i.  1 1  is  not  of  the  standard 
black  card  hi  iard  -  textured -to- look - 
like-leather  variety  but  genuine 
suede.  As  far  as  Ernie  is  concerned, 
it  is  1 1  ic  kind  ol  p<  >rtfi  iln  i  that  canm  >t 
help  but  imbue  its  carrier  with  an  ail 
of  importance  and  celebrity,  making 
it  well  worth  the  paycheck  he  spent 
on  n.  G  urdna's  hands  are  a  few 
shades  lighter  than  the  suede, 
caramel  versus  mocha.  Ernie  realizes 
thai  I  ie  is  \  ei  \  hungry. 

She  suggests  they  order  drinks  and 
requests  ,i  large  sake,  lie  orders  ,i 
Sappoiu  but  wonders,  once  the 
drink-  arri\  e,  it  (  iurdna  meanl  for 
them  ro  share.  Mie  sake  dee, inter  is 
accompanied  by  two  little  ceramic 
s.ike  cup>  Ernie  politely  pushes  the 
Sappi  > r « >  aside,  but  it  quickly  be- 
comes appareni  that  Gurdna  is  only 
pouring  for  one .  Aside  from  the 
drink  suggestion,  she  hasn't  spoken 
to  him  since  entering  the  restaurant. 
Ernie  pours  bis  beer  into  a  glass  and 
tak  es  ,i  |i  mg,  li  »ud  swam  iw. 

"I  )o  y<  hi  enjoy  work  l ng  tor  t  lie 
r(  IPA  "'  he  finally  asks,  a  little  re- 
sentful   ^lie's  the  one  who's  sup- 
posed to  be  doing  the  inten  iewing. 
"I  dull i'i  al  first ,"  she  s.i\     as  it 


they've  been  talking  all  along,  as  it 
lunching  al  a  Japanese  restaurant  is 
something  they  do  ill  the  tune.  "To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I'd  never  given 
stamps  much  thought.  but  it  a  stamp 
is  good  —  I  mean,  really  good  — 
people  remember  it.  They  respect  it. 
And  once  1  realized  that,  the  job  be- 
came much  more  interesting."  Gurd- 
na has  taken  ,i  beer-mug  approach  to 
her  beverage,  tossing  her  sake  back 
like  ,i  tr.it  hoy  with  a  bud.  Ernie 
thought  s.ike  was  something  you 
were  supposed  to  sip.  He  is  amazed 
by  the  number  of  refills  the  sake  de- 
canter prov  ides,  a  seemingly  endless 
stream  of  sake  (lowing  from  decanter 
to  cup  to  ( iurdna's  nn  iuth. 

By  the  tune  her  tuna  roll  and  Ernie's 
hento  box  arrive,  and  despite  his  Sap- 
pi  in >,  the  nervi  ntsness  thai  spared  Ernie 
.it  the  office  has  asserted  itselt.  Some- 
how, his  innocent  TGPA  conversa- 
t  ii m-starter  has  g< itten  ( iurdna  talking 
about  her  arrival  in  the  United  Stares 
with  .i  college  scholarship  and  with- 
out her  father's  blessing.  This  strikes 
Ernie  as  a  date  ti  tpic  rather  than  a  j<  >b- 
interview  topic,  the  thought  of  which 
is  enough  to  make  him  order  .mother 
Sappi  in  >,  .in  actii  >n  ( iurdna  meets  with 
,i  smile. 

"And  rhar's  what  makes  you  dif- 
ferent, isn't  it?"  she  says.  At  first  he 
thinks  she  is  talking  aboul  his  beer 
order.  "In  America,  a  girl  isn't  called 
.i  wit^h  just  because  she  has  ,i  brain. 
She  doesn't  have  tamarind  seeds  spit 
al  her  as  she  walks  home  from 
sl  In  ii  »1." 

lie  decides  he  likes  Gurdna's  ap- 
proach  to  sake-drinking.  Each  back- 
ward tilt  of  her  head  reveals  her 
throat,  which  seems  slightly  darker 
than  the  skin  of  her  face  and  partic- 
ularly si »tt  and  sini iot h. 

"but  how  Jo  you  know  Kamal?" 
he  says,  louder  than  he  intended.  I  Ie 
realizes  too  late  th.it  his  question  is 
irrelevant,  that  he  hasn't  been  lis- 
tening to  . unthing  she's  been  saying. 

"We  dated  in  college,  only  a  tew 
tunes,"  Gurdna  says,  apparently  not 
minding  the  non  sequitur.  "We've 
stayed  friends."  but  now  Ernie  is 
picturing  Gurdna  next  to  Kamal  in 
the  bar,  Kamal's  hand  on  Gurdna's 
leg.  It  is  an  image  that  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  hear  anything.  When  Gurd- 
na excuses  herself  to  visit  the  ladies' 


room,  Ernie  watches  the  folds 
dress  as  she  stands,  watches  he  : 
move  as  she  walks  across  the  r< 
ant.  lie's  thankful  he  decidei 


A 


1 1 


remove  his  jacket  K 


s  they  are  leavin 
rant,  Gurdna  leans 
Ernie's  arm. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  inv  a 
ment? 


the  re 
lghtl 

hi' 

ie  asks  once  they  are  oi  k 


sidewalk,  causing  simultan 
surges  of  blood  to  Ernie's  upper 
lower  regions.  He  can  feel  his 
flush.  There  is  a  slight  buzzing  si 
in  his  ears. 


Ernie  looks  to  Gurdna,  cert  air  w> 


can  sense  his  internal  disarray 
her  edible  face  is  only  shy  and  h 
ful.  Her  apartment  is  j ust  I 


toothed 
1 


1! 


away.  It  has  never  been  this  t  vi  - 
llus comfortably  within  Ern I  V. 
reach.  There  is  the  feeling  of  fina  need1 
i it  inevitability,  of  relief. 

Gurdna  walks  quickly,  her  sloi 
more  pronounced  than  bet  J 
Ernie  trails  a  pace  behind,  h 
down.  He  is  simultaneously  bh 
mg  and  grinning  and  chewing 
lip,  his  nervous  hands  clasped 
gether  instead  of  swinging  wither" 
stride.  To  indifferent  passersby,  I 
posture  could  be  misc 

1st  rued  as  prayer, 
nside  the  apartment,  Gurdna  ma 
tea.  As  Ernie  watches  her  till  the  kt'C 
tie,  she  becomes  every  woman  1 
newer  had.  Ernie  is  sweating,  thocpi 
the  apartment  is  cool. 

"I'll  get  the  tea,"  she  says,  but  s 
just  stands  there,  looking  at  him. 

Ernie's  feet  have  rooted  to 
floor.  His  arms  have  calcified,  k 
lungs  sue k  at  the  air  like  it's  t 
thin,  like  he  has  climbed  to  a  cli 
ing  height  far  loftier  than  Gurdn 
second-story  studio  apartment 

It  is  Gurdna  who  finally  traver: 
the  space  between  them.  At  Gur|>« 
na's  touch,  Ernie's  internal  dra\ 
bridge  lowers.  1  Ie  becomes  the  fox 
her  gingerbread  woman,  nibbling 
her  fingers  and  arms.  There  is  a  m 
ment  of  awkwardness  when  he  tak#e 
off  his  jacket.  His  shirt  is  soak 
witl  i  sw  eat. 

"It's  okay,"  she  says.  She  lights 
stick  of  incense  while  he  unbutton b, 


mil 


: 

t 


agrr 
: 

bi 
lion 

Ei 


r i >sses  the  sh in  hehi  nd  rht 
ch,  out  of  view,  before  proceed- 
■    to  her  ginyerhread  Icos.  Beneath 
smell  i  >t  pate  lit  ml  i  is  a  sharper, 
re  vital  scent,  hrnie  is  no  lunger 
ire  of  his  elbows  pressing  into  the 
ir.  A  lifetime  ot  ant  k  ipatu  >n  .de- 
viates itselt.  Ernie  cries  out.  From 
ther  room  bis  voice  would  be 
1  \  mistakahle  tor  a  small  ani- 
l's— that  of  a  puppy  or  kitten, 
haps  squeezed  unexpectedly , 
'I'm  sorry,"  he  says,  yaspiny. 
a  'No,  no,"  she  assures  him.  "That 
•  s  fine." 

•i'He  reaches  tor  her,  but  she  is  al- 
idy  getting  up.  Her  body  briefly 
vers  ox  er  him,  an  island  of  water- 
oothed  sand.  I  le  searches  tor  siyns 
his  brief  anch<  iraye. 
"Take  a  good  look,"  she  says.  "So 

,  u'll  remember  all  the  details." 
"Oh,  i  will,"  he  replies,  uncon- 
nced  that  he  hasn't  lapsed  into 
,i    particularly  lovely 


mie  is  to  design  a  stamp  t(  a 
irami,  an  emergent  island  nation 
;  thin  the  greater  Malay  Archipel- 
;o.  Population:  10.00C.  Principal 
port:  Peppercorns.  These  details 
e  provided  by  a  reference  librarian, 
urdna  merely  having  turnisheJ  him 
th  the  country's  name  and  her  cer- 
inty  that  he  w  ill  not  let  her  down. 
I  hie  is  supposed  to  generate  only  a 
ugh  sketch  but  is  too  filled  with  bis 
jvn  impending  success  to  stop  any- 
jiing  short  of  a  completed  canvas, 
o  think  he  once  aspired  to  New 
hrker  doodledom.  When  he  flunks 
Gurdna,  he  sees  lithe  harelnut 
•dies  draped  in  bright  sarongs.  The 
rtinvas  practically  paints  itself,  a 
igment  culled  from  brine's  waking 
-ream.  It  is  a  painting  of  a  palu-palu, 
ii  bird  found  only  on  Kurami's 
ii  nes. 

.<  Ernie  has  never  felt  so  vital,  so 
iwerful.  He  cringes  to  think  of  the 
ars  he  wasted  hoklini;  himself  back, 
e  ni  >w  kni  >ws  t  hat  an  artist  must 
ever  deny  his  heart's  desire.  Each 

jroke  ot  Ernie's  brush  recalls  ,i  mo- 
ent  from  C  iurdna's  apartment,  fancy 

phancing  memory's  slights.  Time  is 
retched;  features  are  softened.  As 
mie  paints  breast  and  beak,  his 
nnd  is  aflame  w  ith  images  i  if  an 


even  rarer  creature.  IVer-slurred  ret 
ollections  are  deftly  retouched  b\  an 
ideal  a  lifetime  in  construction.  At 
the  canvas's  completion, 

Iy  ( iurdna  is  perfect, 
p o n  Ernie's  return  to  the 
TGPA,  bud  in  hand,  a  week's  worth 
of  wishful  think  ing  diss,  lives  in  1 1  ie 
unforgiving  light  ol  Gurdna's  office 
This  is  not  the  muse  who  inspired 
bis  palu-palu.  I  Ie  looks  to  his  paint- 
ing, halt  expecting  to  find  it,  too, 
suddenly  reduced.  Rut  the  bird  is 
unchanged. 

"C  )h,  let  me  see ! "  (  iurdna  says, 
reaching  tor  bis  canvas,  her  voice 
giddy,  her  mouth  too  w  ide.  Ernie  is 
thankful  for  the  shapeless  dress,  for 
the  memories  it  allows  him  to  keep. 

lie  relinquishes  the  painting. 
Gurdna  is  too  excited  to  notice  the 
care  he  takes  ensuring  that  their 
hands  do  not  touch,  lie  watches  her 
express],  m  fade. 

"It's  very  nice,"  she  says,  her  voice 
suddenly  formal,  her  features  careful- 
ly arranged. 

"1  thought  you'd  love  it,"  he  says. 
She  is  at  best  a  dismal,  distant  relatii  >n 
of  the  woman  he  remembers,  a  thud 
cousin  twice  removed.  "It's  a  — 

"It's  a  palu-palu,"  she  whispers, 
her  eyebrows  really  way  too  thin. 
"It's  tine."  Her  too  wide  lower  hp  is 
trembling.  Her  neck  is  so  much 
thic  ker,  her  n<  >se  so  over-small. 

He  wan  I  s  in  snatch  the  canvas 
back.  I  did  not  j\nm  this  for  \ou.  I  Ie 
wants  to  say  this  so  badly  he  can  feel 
his  jaw  tense. 

"I'll  draw  something  else,"  he  says 
instead.  "A  sketch  this  time." 

I  Ie  pauses,  appalled,  pretending 
distraction  with  the  Gauguin.  She  is 
sitting  very  still  behind  her  desk. 
She's  not  looking  at  him  or  the  bird. 
1  le  uinnot  believe  this  is  happening. 
He  cannot  believe  she  could  be  so 
unapprecial  ive. 

"A  sketch,"  he  says,  "lust  give  me  a 
tew  days."  It  she  hates  the  painting, 
she  sin  mid  gi\  e  it  bat  k.  I  le 

S deserves  at  least  that  much, 
he  arrives  at  his  apartment  ch  m  ir 
later  that  night,  smelling  ot  sake. 

"Pretend  1  am  a  w<  iman  \  i  hi  met 
on  the  street,"  she  sa\s,  her  words 
rushed.  Ernie's  earlier  flash-point 
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anger  is  dulled  by  the  unexpected  ar- 
rival, by  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  by 
the  sweetness  ol  Chiidna's  breath, 
and  by  a  subtler,  musky  scent  that 
erases  his  fatigue.  She  is  standing 
quite  (.lose  tn  him.  "Pretend  you 
wanted  to  sketch  me  so  badly  that 
you  gave  me  your  address." 

Gurdna  thrusts  her  face  at  him, 
finding  1 » i ^  mouth.  I  le  lets  her  in. 

Underneath  her  coat,  she  is  wear 
ing  .1  tailored  woman's  suit,  lis  pin- 
stripes turn  her  curves  into  angles; 
she  is  .ill  line  and  purpose.  Slouch 

gone,  she  silkies  to  I  he  opposite  cur- 
lier of  his  living  room. 

"Draw  me,"  she  commands  in  a 
voice  he  hasn't  heard  before,  a  voice 
quite  different  from  i  he  i  me  she  used 
^ii  - 1  1 1  lii-  Jimi  Mi  hasn'i  Jrawn 
In  mi  lite  since  college.  He  rifles  his 
apartment  for  charcoal  and  a  piece 
ii!  paper  large  enough,  is  forced  to 
settle  Ini  his  sketch  pad  and  a  2B 
penc  il. 

She  looks  ,is  though  she  has 
emerged  from  a  WPA  mural,  one  of 
those  proud,  blocky  women  w  ho  face 
down  hardship  by  staring  straight 
through  it,  looking  resolutely  toward 
,i  future  thai  cannot  possibly  be 
worse  than  their  present. 

"Perhaps  i!  you  relaxed  your 
shoulders  a  bil  '  Il  you  unlocked  your 
knees'"  But  s|k-  acts  .is  though  she 
doesn't  hear  him.  He  beg  ins  to 
sketch,  lie  is  surprised  ar  the  unex- 
pected beauty  her  stubbornness  loans 
her  face  and  body.  Perhaps  he  was 
wrong  to  have  judged  her  so  harshly 
before.  Features  that  previously 
seemed  unbalanced  now  compel 
him:  her  strong  mouth,  her  resolute 
shoulders,  lie  feels  clumsy  behind 
his  sketch  pad;  he  is  an  adolescent 
all  over  again.  I  le  keeps  rushing.  I  le 
wan  is  to  he  finished.  He  wants  io 
tear  off  her  hopeful  suit  and  ravish 
her  pn  Hid,  imperfec  t  b<  >Jy. 

"Draw  my  arm  like  this,"  she  says, 
holding  it  at  an  angle  that  connotes 
forward  momentum.  "To  show  how 
far  I've  c  i  >me." 

"I  lere,"  he  says  w  hen  he  is  fin- 
ished, tearing  the  sketch  from  the 
pad. 

"It's  perfect,"  she  murmurs,  admi- 
ration in  her  eyes.  She  is  all  softness 
now,  even  her  pinstripes  curving, 
the  antithesis  ,.f  WPA  refugee. 


"  i-  ou  can  1  lave  it,"  he  say  ,  reach- 
ing for  hci  hair.  She  swivels  away. 

"No,"  she  says,  returning  the 
sketch.  "You  need  to  keep  this  for 
your  work."  Donning  her  coat,  she  is 
brisk  and  matter-of-fact,  a  patient 
quitting  a  doctor's  office. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he  asks  a 
little  too  loudly. 

"Home." 

"Wait,"  he  says.  He  blocks  the 
door. 

"It's  hire,"  she  says,  smiling.  "I 
need  to  gel  my  beauty  rest.  And  you 
have  a  stamp  to  draw."  She  angles 
an  nind  him. 

He  closes  the  door  harder  than 
necessary  behind  her.  In  her  absence, 
the  image  he  pictures  as  he  touches 
himself  quickly  becomes  someone 
else,  culled  from  an  edible  world  in 
which  he  is  no  longer  mere  spectator 
but  prospector,  determined 
m  to  stake  a  e [aim. 

M  Grille  decides  upon  a  sketch  of 
a  peppercorn  farmer.  Unable  to  lo- 
cate a  Kuramian  after  hours  sifting 
through  the  library's  picture  tiles,  he 
settles  for  a  photo  of  a  Nampayan,  a 
vine  of  peppercorns  w  inding  through 
his  hands  like  a  green-beaded  ser- 
pent. They  are  not  paying  him 
enough.  He  multiplies  his  situation 
by  seventy.  Seventy  artists  churning 
out  stamps  for  seventy  countries  they 
have  never  seen.  He  works  kite  into 
the  night.  Each  time  he  thinks  he  is 
done,  he  finds  one  more  thing  to 
perfect.  He  tells  himself  he's  doing  it 
for  the  s.ike  of  his  art,  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  wanting  to  be 
awake  in  case  of  a  knock  on  his 
door.  It  she  returns,  he  swears  to 
himself,  he  will  not  let 


len  he  next  enters  her  office, 
she  greets  him  with  an  effusive  smile 
and  holds  his  hand  a  moment  longer 
than  necessary.  I  ler  palm  is  cool  and 
dry.  In  lieu  of  lotion,  he  smells  per- 
fume. She  is  wearing  the  suit  she 
wore  that  night.  Her  stride  is  longer, 
her  neck  straighter,  possibly  thinner. 
She  is  beginning  to  let  her  eyebrows 
gr<  >w  in. 

"Do  you  have  it.'"  she  asks,  antici- 
pate m  trilling  her  w<  irds. 

"Of  course,"  he  says,  glancing  at 


the  sketch  one  last  time.  He 
proudest  of  the  face,  of  the  achin  ■ 
softness  in  the  eyes. 

Her  eyes  dart  down  to  the  sketc 
and  then  quickly  away. 

"This  is  my  fault,"  she  says,  he 
lips  pressed  into  a  thin  line. 

"What.'"  he  says. 

"You  drew  a  Nampayan,"  she  say 
"Nampayani  have  narrower  mouth  ' 
and  thinner  eyebrows  than  Kuram 
ans.  These  may  seem  like  petty  dt 
tails  to  you,  but  Kuramians  arc- 
proud  people.  They  will  notice." 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  says,  but  he  isn' 


It's  ,| 


sketch.  He  has 


given 


so  much  of  himself  that  is  good. 

"No,  I'm  the  one  who's  sorry, 
didn't  think  you  would  take  thin;, 
this  far." 

She  shifts  in  her  chair  and  ga:es 
her  desk  as  it  she  could  somehow  se 
herself  reflected  in  it. 

"The  first  time,  you  were  s 
sweaty,"  she  says.  "I  almost  didn't  g 
through  with  it.  I  thought  the  in 
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cense  would  help.  And  then,  after  a  f 
that,  you  brought  me  your  bird, 
thought  to  myself,  'Perhaps  he  ju 
needs  a  little  more  encouragement 
but  once  I  got  to  your  apartment  . 
You  are  a  slob,  do  you  know  that? 
just  couldn't  do  it  again.  1  though 
once  would  be  enough  for  you. 
thought  you  would  be  grateful." 

Ernie  can  feel  the  blood  pulsing  iijib 
his  neck.  He  has  the  same  panick 
feeling  he  gets  when  he  misses  some  «' 
thing  important — an  appointment, 
plane.  He  can  picture  her  apartment 
the  two  of  them  on  the  carpet.  "Tha 
w  as  fine,"  she  had  said.  He  is  sure  shiaybe 
had  been  smiling. 

"Bitch,"  he  whispers,  the  won 
leaving  his  mouth  before  he  knows  i 
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He  has  never  spoken  harshly  to  nils 
woman,  never.  Bile-tinged  saliva  till  an; 
his  mouth,  a  strange  sour  taste.  H 
forces  himself  to  swallow  it  hack  dowr 

"1  gave  you  something  I  had  neve 
given  anyone,"  he  says.  "And  rnnfv. 
you  tell  me  I'm  the  one  who  shoul(lte| 
be  grateful?" 

His  voice  sounds  nothing  like  hdngi 
wants  it  to  sound.  He  should  hav 
known  this  would  happen,  should  hav 
known  to  walk  away  as  soon  as  she  in  v. 
v  ited  him  to  lunch.  He  should  hav-  r»- r 


in 
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iwed  Ins  mi  iiher  s  advice  and  stin.  k 
its  pasty-faced  girlfriends,  the  ones 
could  never  J. He  for  more  than  .1 
mi  nulls,  r  he  1 >nes  with  win  >m  he 
er  went  .ill  the  way. 
■She's  just  staring  ai  him  now,  star- 
ai  him  like  he's  si ime  kind  of  11111- 
m  specimen.  Her  voice  is  an  im- 
pressed against  his  spine. 
'I  suppose,  then,  that  neither  one 
is  got  what  we  wanted,"  she  says. 
You  got  everything!"  he  says.  It  is 
lie  can  eli )  n<  >t  ti  1  yell. 
Perhaps  he  is  yelling.  She  tells 
11  tu  quiet  down.  Her  face  is 
I  fried.  He  suspects  his  is  flushed  as 
II.  lie  can  feel  the  sudden  heat  of 
.  skin,  his  body  .1  turn, iee  fueled  hy 
sire  and  hetrayal. 

"I  got  nothing!"  she  says.  He 
ould  have  listened  to  his  mother. 
A  put  my  joh  ;it  risk,  myself  at  risk, 
d  for  what?  Fur  ,1  silly  bird  paint- 
g  and  .1  sketch  of  an  ugly  old 
in. "  She  shakes  her  head.  "Mami 
iuld  have  been  so  pleased,"  she 
ys.  "Papi  would  have  pretended 
it  to  recognize  me — after  I  left,  he 
Id  a  funeral — hut  even  Papi  would 
hold  no  power  over  a 
1^  stamp." 


L!^#rnie  dee  ides  to  return  to  the 
ir.  Kamal  will  he  there  with  a 
oman.  Ernie  will  sit  down  at  their 

-  hie  and  look  the  woman  in  the 
res.  He  will  focus  his  energy,  his 
ewfound  artist ie  license,  upon  this 
oman.  She  will  feel  overwhelmed, 
ill  have  no  choice  hut  to  go  home 
ith  him.  Alone  with  his  Palm  Pilot, 
layhe  Kamal  will  think  twite  before 
Fering  Ernie  his  leftovers  again. 
It's  a  good  thirty  blocks  to  the  bar 
om  the  TGPA  building,  but  Ernie 
is  no  interest  in  taking  the  subway, 
e  needs  to  walk,  needs  to  feel  his 
mscles  flexing,  the  sidewalk  suhmit- 
ng  to  his  tread.  At  first  Ciurdna  in- 
abits  every  footfall,  her  scorn  for  Ernie 
■fleeted  in  the  hardness  of  the  pave- 
lent,  the  .mini,  isity  of  a  car  hi  >rn,  the 
ow  l  of  a  passing  bicyclist.  With  every 
en,  her  presence  fades.  By  block  tit- 
.en,  she  is  now  here  in  the  vibrant  or- 
nge  of  a  produce-stand  persimrro  >n  i  >r 

j  ie  jingling  hells  of  a  child's  blue  knit 
ap.  1  lers  is  not  the  voice  of  the  taxis, 
uses,  and  pedestrians  jockeying  for 

•  position.  Ernie  smiles.  Gurdna  was  a 
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mosquito  at  his  ear,  a  fly  in  his  I  mil  sal 
ad,  and  n<  >w  she  has  been  shoi  ied  away, 
freeing  him  to  reap  life's  rii  !i  bounty. 
After  all,  he  is  an  artisl  living  in  .1  city 
where  women  outnumhei  men  hy  al- 
most tw<  1  to  one  He  can  take  his  pick. 

As  Ernie-  nears  the  bar,  be  plans 
bis  entrance.  1  le  will  open  the  door 
in  .1  single,  I lu id  mol  ion.  Lot  iking 
neither  lefi  nor  right,  he  will  coolly 
sauntei  to  .1  stool  and  sit.  Lei  Kamal 
come  i"  him.  Kamal,  who  time  and 
time  again  has  watched  Ernie  retreal 
I r<  >in  <  ippi h  i  unity  with  bis  1 .1 1 1  be 
tween  bis  legs;  Kamal,  who  tonight 
will  learn  thai  Ernie  is  n<  >  l<  mger  a 
di  )g  wh<  1  fears  the  smell  <  >l  meal . 

Thirty  blocks  ol  self-empowerment 
expire-  with  Ernie's  masterful  bar- 
entrance  maneuver.  It  is  ,1  Wednes- 
day. In  the  far  right  c<  irner,  .1  tcle\  isi<  in 
Ernie  never  noticed  before  is  tuned  to 
,1  prime-l  ime  site  om,  1  he  c  losed- 
captioning  option  engaged.  All  six 
people  in  the  bar  have  positioned 
themselves  in  relation  to  the  televi- 
sion sl  reen.  The  bar  reverberates  with 
television  banter  and  the  scripted 
laughter  of  .1  live  studio  audience.  The 
closed  captioning  dutifully  repents 
[Laughter]. 

Ol  the  six  people  in  the-  bar,  four 
arc  men  and  two  are  women.  The 
woman  who  catches  Ernie's  eye  has 
skin  the  color  "I  perfectly  toasted 
bread.  Ernie  sits  n  scat  away  and  or- 
ders .1  beer,  lie  looks  straight  ahead, 
certain  ol  his  magnetism. 

Ernie  J. iris  ,1  quick  glance  in  the 
woman's  direction.  She  is  Mill  rapt 
in  the  TV.  Ernie's  inner  .iriist  com- 
mands I11111  to  lill  the  seat  between 
them  and  hand  the  golden -toast 
woman  bis  beer,  .1  smile  on  bis  face. 
Mis  will  be  the  suave  smile  no 
woman  e  an  resist ,  the  smile  that 
says,  /  know  what  you  want,  without 
actually  saying  .1  wi  ird. 

Ernie  fixes  bis  eyes  on  the  televi- 
sion screen.  He  waits  for  .1  commer- 
1  ial  break. 

"I  li,"  be  says  once  the  image  of  a 
stylish  urban  apartment  has  been  re- 
placed b\  the  image  ol  .1  hamburger. 
Ernie  is  pleasantly  surprised  ,u  bis 
improvisation.  "1  li"  lacks  the  formal- 
ity of  "I  le  i  I « 1,"  whit  h  is  whai  he  had 
intended  to  say  until  "Hi"  popped 
1  mi ,  ,1  sm, ill  golden  egg. 

"I  li,"  the-  woman  replies,  still  fac- 


ing the  screen.  The-  hamburger  has 
been  replaced  hy  .1  luxury  car,  a  corn- 
mere  ial  set  si  ilely  t<  1  |Music]. 

"Can  I  buy  you  .1  drink?"  Ernie 
says,  Ins  voice  calm,  assured,  entirely 
squeakless.  His  stomach  feels  fluttery 
but  in  it  unbearably  so.  It  is  actually 
rather  pleasant,  an  excited  flutter 
rather  than  the  expected  on-the- 
verge-of-illness  flutter.  Will  she  say 
yes  or  will  she  say  no?  li  is  ,1  moment 
of  infinite  possibility  that  Ernie  has 
single-handedly  called  into  being. 

riw  woman  turns  toward  Ernie. 
She  looks  at  his  shut  instead  of  bis 
face.  Ernie  suddenly  pictures  Can  I 
buy  you  a  drink?  appearing  below 
him,  the  words  small  and  vulnerable, 
blazing  white. 

"I'm  not  g(  ling  1 1 1  g<  1  borne  with 
yi hi,"  the  w< iman  says. 

Ernie's  hps  contract  into  .1  small, 
surprised  O.  |Musk|  is  replaced  by 
words.  The  light  in  the  bar  is  dim. 
Ernie's  harsti  ><  'I  has  .111  uneven  leg.  It  he 
shifts  bis  weight  even  ;i  little,  the  stool 
tips.  Down.  Up.  Down.  Up.  Ernie's 
heart  is  beating  very  1. 1st.  The  woman's 
eyes  are  tired.  Ernie'  could  just  push 
liniisell  away  horn  the'  bar.  lie  could 
jusl  grab  the  woman  and  kiss  her. 

"That's  okay,"  Ernie  says,  the 
words  glowing  strange  ;mel  unexpect- 
ed somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Ins 
ti  un  til  button.  "It's  just  ,1  drink." 

The  woman  shrugs.  "Anything  on 
elrafl  is  fine,"  she  says.  She  returns 
I ie  1  attention  to  the-  prime- time 
e  1  imedy  pr<  igram. 

Ernie'  orders  Heinekens.  He  drinks 
bis  predominantly  during  cummer- 
i  ial  breaks.  A  few  televised  scenes 
are  funny  enough  to  make  I11111  laugh 
out  loud.  During  one  of  the  scenes — 
in  it  the  funniest,  il  you  ,isk  Ernie', 
bui  .1  pretty  funny  one — the  worn, in 
laughs,  too.  By  the  end  of  the-  show, 
Ernie  has  drunk  the  last  of  bis  beer. 
I  le  g< >es  1 11  >iiie\ 

1  be'  sketch  is  w  he  re  Ernie  dropped 
it  the  night  Gurdna  left,  on  the  floor 
in  rbe-  left  Hi  the  front  door.  The  air 
current  created  by  Ernie's  reentry 
piupels  the  sketch  in  ,1  way  that  at 
first  appears  mouselike  in  Ernie's  pe- 
ripheral vision.  The  drawing  is  ,il- 
re;ul\  coated  with  .1  thin  layer  of 
dusl ,  but  ibis  does  not  elull  the  vi- 
brancy of  the  figure,  an  energy  inad- 
vertently captured  by  the  impatience 


of  Ernie's  pencil.  There  is  such  fieri 
determination  in  the  figure's  stancj 
such  unmistakable  hopefulness  in  tl 
forward-thrusting  angle  < 

I the  arm. 
r  only  takes  a  few  days:  the  rratJ 
fer  of  sketch  to  canvas,  the  applic; 
tion  of  color.  In  the  spirit  of  concil 
ation,  Ernie  paints  perforation 
along  the  edges  of  rbe  canvas.  Jus 
before  he  finishes,  the  TUFA  checi 
arrives  with  a  letter  thanking  him  fc^^ 
the  palu-palu  and  promising  turthc^ 
a    i  :nmi  in-  as  they  arise.  The  Kttt.^M 
is  not  signed  by  her.  Ernie  call" 
Gurdna's  office  but  is  informed  tha 
she  is  no  longer  with  the  firm. 

Ernie  calls  Kamal.  Kamal  claim 
no  knowledge  of  Gurdna's  bom 
phone  or  address.  Ernie  doesn't  be  ^.,  , 
lieve  him  but  knows  it  would  b 
pointless  to  say  so. 

They  hang  up  promising  far  to 

I        1  ,  44EMUSI 

earnestly  to  keep  in  touch.  Q 

 ne.  Btp 
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1  National  Archiv  es  and  Records  Admin 
istration  (College  Park,  Mel.);  2  R ael ieies lor yc 
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America  (Washington);  3,4  Office  of  thl 
I'.iiJun  Attorney,  U.S.  Department  of  Jus 
iiee;  5  University  of  Smith  Carolina  Lav 
School  (Columbia);  6  U.S.  Department  a 
lust iee;  7  Clerk  of  the  County  Court! 
Loudoun  County  (Leesburg,  Va.);  8,<f«^ 
Bloomberg  News  (N.Y.C.);  10  David  and 
I. ue  ile  Packard  Foundation  (Los  Altos 
Calif.);  1 1,12  Institute  for  Advanced  Stud 
ies  in  t  Culture,  University  of  Virginia  (Charl 
lottesville);  13  Fairness  and  Accuracy  ir 
Repeating  (N.Y.C.);  14  Harper's  research 
15  Mediamark  Research  (N.Y.C.);  16-1£ 
AARP  (Washington);  19Efre  Far  East  (Sin! 
gapore);  20  Viisage Technology  (Littleton 
Mass.);  21,22  Lawrence  Berkeley  Nation 
al  Laboratory  (Berkeley,  Calif);  23  Na- 
tional  Renewable  Energy  Laboratory  (I >o\d\ 
en,  Ceilo.);  24,25  International  Rived 
Network  (Berkeley,  Calif.);  26  Center  toij0^" 
International  Policy  (Washington);  27  Cen 
ter  toi  International  Policy  (Washing- 
ton)/! larper's  research;  28  Harper's  research; 
20  Dr.  Peter  B.  Kraska,  Eastern  Kentucky 
University  (Richmond);  30  Office  of  the 
Mayor,  ( 'ity  eif  Houston  (Houston,  Tex.);  31 
Supreme  I  hurt  of  New  South  Wales  (Syd-fj^  P 
ney);  32,3  3  Consulate-tiener.il  ot  Israeli?0^ 
(N.Y.( .'.).  34,35  Simon  Wiesenthal  Centers 
(Puis),  3d  Hesona  Club  (Druskininkai, 
Lithuania);  37  Office  of  Tourism  .md  Cul- 
tural Affairs  (Marikina,  Philippines);  38,39 
Suffolk  County  Probation  Office  (Yaphank,  hy... 
N.Y.);  40  Florida  Fish  and  Wildlife  Con-J-rej,' 
servation  Commission  (Palm  Beach) 
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www.moyn.org 
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info@acmebook.com 
www.acmebook.com 
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elped  numerous  beginners  publish  impressively. 
345)  526-9007 


BECOME  A  PUBLISHED  AUTHOR. 

Quality  subsidy  publisher  accepting  manuscripts 
(800)  695-9599. 


SEASONED  EDITOR/WRITER.  Editing, 
ghostwriting,  scripting.  Highest  professional  stan- 
dards, ironclad  confidentiality  AF  Shaker,  Ph  D 
Toll  free  (866)  864-5448:  Fax  (514)  328-8658 
Afshaker@aol.com 
www.wordstead.com 


ACCLAIMED  EDITOR,  writer,  teacher 
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Ploughshares.  Random  House.  Scribner's,  Bantam. 
Dell,  the  Iowa  Writers'  Workshop),  offers 
manuscript  critique,  editing,  private  tutorials  on 
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http://narrativemagazine.org 


AWARD-WINNING  editor/ghostwriter  helps 
make  your  ideas,  manuscripts  shine. 

(954)  429-9373 


PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK  NOW!  Your  book 
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POETRY  CONTESTS  1, 000.  Send  one  origi- 
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For  sophisticated  spanking  enthusiasts  only'  In 
our  tenderly  seductive  new  video,  "Talk  to  the 
Hand,"  Arthur  masters  the  rebellious  Gabnella 
with  firmness,  affection,  and  flawless  technique. 
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Color  video  brochures.  $5 

Shadow  Lane-H,  PO  Box  1910, 
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Entire  catalog  free  online  at: 
www.shadowlane.com 


LITERARY  WRITING  ON  BASEBALL? 

You  bet'  EFQ  is  an  intelligent,  quirky,  iconodas 
tic,  funny,  and  opinionated  journal  tor  people 
who  en/oy  great  writing  and  truly  lo^e  baseball 
S22.50/Year  (4  issues)   Sample  Copy  57  95 
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Make  a  connection  with  people  who  share  your 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 

.1  new  le.ll  II! V  ,l\  ,11  hi1  K  i    il\  .il 
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rile  Weekly  Review  continues  the 
Htir/vr's  tradition  ol  providing  concise, 
witty  guides  i 1 1  tile  new s  "I  the  day  1 1 1 
.hi  unconventional  (orniat,  Much  like 
the  Har/vr's  Index  and  Reading* 
sections,  the  Weekly  Review  offers  a 
stihtle  narrative  carefully  crafted  and 
composed  "in  "I  seemingly  random 
news  stories.  At  turns  outrageous,  intoi 
inative,  and  darkly  ironic,  the  Weekly 
Review  holds  ,i  mirror  up  to  the  tragedy 
and  comedy  i  'I  life 


"Serbs,  having  thrown  off  their 
dictator,  w  ere  waiting,  in  the  dark, 
tnr  intein, uii m, il  aid  in  help  them 
pay  for  electricity.  California  was 
running  low  on  power  again. 
Maine's  wild  Atlantic  salmon  was 
placed  on  the  endangered  species- 
list,  to  the  dismay  of  Maine's  At- 
lantic salmon  fishermen.  Boston 
hanned  mercury  thermometers, 
each  ft  which  contains  0.7  grams 
nt  the  toxin,  enough  to  contami- 
nate a  small  lake.  Russia  decided 
to  go  ahead  and  crash  the  space 
statii  in  Mir  into  1 1  le  Pac  itk  (  teeai 
disappointing  Dennis  Tito,  an 
American  businessman  w  ho  had 
hoped  in  pay  $20  million  to  visit 
the  doomed  station,  and  television 
executives,  who  were  planning  to 
tilin  a  'reality 'based'  television  pro- 
gram there.  China  banned  a  gath 
ering  of  poets.  A  robot  successfully 
reae!  the  mind  i  it  a  tin  inkey." 


I  Ipdated  evel  \  I  uc>da\ 

www.  ha  rpe  rs.o  r°; 

Subscribe  to  I  \ar\vr\  weekly  update 

and  rei  civc  i  u  eel  l\  email 
announcement  i  i  /  \ar\Ki  \  news  ,uul 

e\  eii! s.  |i isi  M.  nd  in  email  to 
i  hi  i-haqxTs-wcel'  lv>«  pluto,sparklist.com 
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14001 .  Audits  are  conducted  by  third 
party  inspectors,  and  the  farms  under 
go.  annual  reviews  to  encourage  con 
tinuous  improvement  in  environment^ 
protection. 

The  authors  also  fail  to  mentioj 
other  important  functions  of  the  flovve 
farms  in  their  communities — financinj 
schools,  for  example.  Johs  at  Dole  an 
considered  to  he  anions  the  hest,  anc 
best  compensated,  in  the  country.  Dolt 
employees  value  their  johs  and  fine 
that  they  offer  the  opportunity  to  huile 
a  better  life  for  their  families  and  rhei  ; 
communities. 

Sharon  Hayes, 
Dole  Food  Company,  Inc. 
Westlake  Village,  Calif. 
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Many  of  us  in  the  floral  industr 
w  ho  deal  regularly  with  farms  in  Soutl 
America  were  disappointed  wit! 
"Fleurs  du  Mai."  Maharaj  and  Hohi 
apparently  wish  to  portray  the  tlowe 
industry  as  controlled  by  wealthy  cor 
porations  that  exploit  workers  anc 
abuse  the  environment.  Although  tin 
authors  are  entitled  to  their  one-sidec 
opinion,  they  base  their  argument  or 
factual  inaccuracies  and  omissions. 

Let  me  provide  one  example.  The  ar 
tide  states  that  "corporate  producers 
with  high  volume  and  low  labor  costs 
such  as  Dole,  can  still  make  millions  or 
slim  margins,  but  small  flower  farm: 
are  tailing  worldwide."  Dole  entered 
the  floral  industry  in  1998  by  buying 
several  existing  companies  that  ownec 
farms  in  South  America.  Since  then 
Dole  has,  in  the  aggregate,  lost  money 
The  fresh-cut  flowers  division  of  Dole 
reported  a  loss  for  1999  (before  inter- 
est and  taxes)  of  $4,886  million.  The 
company  similarly  has  reported  a  Ins 


for  the  first  nine  months  of  2000.  This 
is  a  matter  of  public  record.  It  shoulc  Li; 
also  be  noted  that  Dole  is  the  onl\  : 
company  of  its  si:e  that  runs  flower1 
farms  in  South  America.  Your  article]™ 
implies  otherwise. 

William  Armellini 
Orlando,  Fla. 
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Donwan  Hofm  responds: 

The  International  Labour  Organi- 
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Will 
Ilia 


m  does  indeed  report  that  '  di- 
ly-recruited"  workers  in  the  flower 
istry  earn  wages  on  average  better 
1  the  squalid  Colombian  minimum, 
ch  amounted  to  $1  50  a  mi  mth  lasi 
■.  According  t<  >  CEO  Mi  iran,  m<  ist 
•er  workers  earn  "one  and  a  half 
;s  the  minimum  wage" — or  $195  a 
ith.  Niala  Maharaj  and  I  do  nol 
e  otherwise.  We  write  that  they 
i  "under  $200  a  month."  Either 
:,  the  estimate  is  almost  uncon- 
mahly  conservative.  Entry-level 
inhouse  laborers  earn  average  wages 
rely  equal  to  flic  legal  minimum, 
1LO  reports.  Those  hired  through 
contractors  often  work  for  even  less 
]  1  without  benefits  as  basic  as  social 
3  urity.  Moreov  er,  by  Colombian  gov- 
e  iment  estim.ites  the  cost  of  living 
■  a  low-ino  >me  family  is  twi  i  and  it  lull 
c  es  the  minimum  wage.  As  a  result, 
e  plains  the  U.S.  State  Department's 
1  est  Hum, in  Rights  Report  on 
Colombia,  "(  Children  as  young  as  1  1 
)  irs  of  age  work  full  time  in  almost 
j  ty  aspect  of  the  cut  flower  indus- 
t  " — earning  less  than  halj  the  mini- 
t  mi  wage — "as  a  way  to  supplement 
I  nily  inc<  ime." 
True,  C  ,\  ik  imbia  has  "c  [ear  and  strin- 
nt  legislation"  on  agrochemical  pn  Ki- 
ts— as  it  does  on  narcotic  products, 
jcording  to  the  ILO,  industry  promis- 
to  improve  occupational  safety  and 
ivir<  inmental  practices  have  not  been 
companied  by  "systematic  evalua- 
m  of  the  results  achieved  and  of  the 
servance  of  legal  tests  m  this  respect." 
ccording  to  the  State  Department, 
rorganized  agricultural  workers  corn- 
only  "tear  the  k  >ss  of  their  j<  >hs  if  they 
cercise  their  right  to  criticize  abuses." 
"i  es,  studies  have  ft  >und  little  differ- 
ice  m  the  frequency  of  health  prob- 
ms  reported  by  those  flower  workers 
ho  "handle"  pesticides  and  thi  ise  wh<  i 
lerely  handle  pesticide-covered  flow- 
-s  growing  in  pi  t<  irly  ventilated  and  oft 
imigated  greenhouses.  Difference  in 
le  severity  of  their  health  problems, 
owever,  is  another  matter,  as  is  the 
itterence  in  both  frequency  and  sever- 
y  of  symptoms  reported  by  flower 
orkers  and  by  the  general  popula- 
on.  Independent  investigations  con- 
ucted  as  recently  as  last  year  have 
ocumented  high  rates  of  pesticide  in- 
dication on  Latin  American  flower 
irms,  as  well  as  the  illegal  use  of 


banned  or  heavily  restricted  toxins, 
carcinogens,  and  teratogens. 

I  k  irverde,  a  new,  vi  iluntary,  and  ui 
teiK  toothless  industry-nm  program,  is, 
nonetheless,  a  sign  of  progress.  Bui  no 
1  i  ik  >mhian  gr<  iwers  have  been  <.  ertihed 
by  any  of  the  major  independent  la- 
beling programs.  In  Ecuador,  only  20 
percent  of  flower  farms  hav  e  met  the 
environmental  and  labor  standards  of 
one  of  these,  the  German  Flower  La- 
bel Programme  (LLP),  since  it  began 
inspecting  greenhouses  there  in  le)97. 
ISO  14001 ,  like  Florverde,  is  an  in- 
dustry-run program,  more  effective  in 
remediating  bad  publicity  and  liabili- 
ty-insurance costs  than  m  remediat- 
ing damage  to  the  environment.  Ii  ad- 
dresses neither  wi  irking  conditii  >ns  m  >r 
labor  rights,  and  its  "third-part^  in- 
spect! irs"  include  f<  n  -pn  ifit,  industry  -se- 
lected certifiers  that  provide  not  ac- 
countability so  much  as,  in  the  words 
of  one  "certifying  body,"  Moodv  In- 
ternational, "a  cost-effec  five  means  i  it 
attaining  certification  by  utilizing  au- 
ditors who  hav  e  been  selected  for  their 
experience  and  friendly  audit  appn  iacn 
ti  i  assure  v<  »u  will  get  a  stress-free,  val- 
ue-added audit." 

FLP-labeled  Ecuadoran  flowers  com- 
mand an  average  premium  i  if  up  t<  i  i0 
percent  i  >n  the  ( ierman  market.  But  as 
long  as  most  Latin  American  flowers 
are  sold  to  indifferent  Americans,  most 
gn  iwers  canm  it  affi  irJ  to  c  hange.  1 1<  >\\ 
many  of  the  SAP's  IS, 000  members 
make  a  pi  nut  i  if  kiv  ing  Fl<  irverde  fli  iv\  - 
ers  i  ir  <  iffer  ei  msumers  the  same  chi  >k  e.' 
According  to  the  FLP,  the  lack  of  an 
American  market  for  certified  flow  ers 
is  ami  mg  the  r«  >p  reasi  ms  gn  iwers  giv  e 
for  not  improv  ing  their  practices. 

Pole  Food  hie.,  which  made  S-L' 
million  in  profits  in  1999,  attributes 
the  $5  million  in  net  losses  that  Dole 
Fresh  Flowers  suffered  that  year — af- 
ter taking  in,  mind  you,  $3  million  in 
earnings  before  taxes  in  the  last  half 
of  1998,  its  first  six  months  in  busi- 
ness— primarily  to  the  one-time  cost 
of  consolidating  a  $332-million  em- 
pire of  new  acquisitions.  The  1999  fig- 
ures reflect  net  investments,  in  other 
w(  irds,  iii  it  net  li  isses.  Ni  >  i  ither  fli  >w  er 
producer  in  Latin  America  is  as  big  as 
Dole,  but  large  growers  do  dominate. 
"T  >dav  tew  tanrts  i  >t  less  than  5  hec  tares 
can  survive,"  reports  the  ILO,  "main- 
ly ti  ir  reasi  ms ,  >t  ec<  mi  imies  i  >t  scale." 
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Dr.  Cutler  is  President  and  founder  of  Athena 
Institute,  co-discoverer  of  human  pheromones 
in  1986  (Time  12/1/86;  Newsweek  1/12/87).  Ph.D. 
from  U.  of  Penn,  post-doc  Stanford,  authored  30+ 
scientific  papers,  6  books,  and  wrote  the 
pheromone  chapter  in  a  medical  textbook. 


unscented  aftershave/  cologne  additive 


V  CNN  ONLINE  6/25/99  "In  1986  Dr. 
Winnifred  Cutler,  a  biologist  and  be- 
havioral endocrinologist,  codiscovered 
pheromones.***  74%  of  the  people  who 
tested  a  commercial  product  called  Athena 
[Pheromone  10X],  developed  by  Dr.  Cutler, 
experienced  an  increase  in  hugging,  kissing 
and  [intimacy].  " 

News  Article  by  Deb  Levme,  MA. 

V  Drew,  physician  (NE)  "I  carry  on  my 
own  study.  I  wear  it  on  some  days  and 
not  on  others.  I  am  convinced  the  10X 
works,  and  I  see  results  both  with  my 
wife  and  with  my  office  staff.  Thank  you 
very  much.  You  have  a  very  fine  product." 


10X  is  designed  to  enhance  your 
Vial  of  1/6  oz.  added  to  2-3  oz.  of  your  after- 
shave or  cologne  lasts  4*6  months. 
Contains  synthesized  human  pheromones. 
Not  guaranteed  to  work  for  all,  since  body 
chemistries  differ,  but  does  work  for  most 
men.  Not  an  aphrodisiac.  Patent  Pending. 
Also:  Athena  10:13™  for  Women. 

vtrww.Athenainstitul9.com 


Not  in  stores  Call  (610)  827-2200  or  send  to. 

Athena  Institute.  Depl  HPry, 
1 21 1  Braefield  Rd.  Chester  Springs,  PA  1 9425 

Please  send  me      vials  of  10X  for  men  @S99.50 
and/or      vials  of  10 13  for  women  @S98.50 
for  a  'total         by  J  money  order,  _J  check 
J  WsaJWCDisc 
exp  signature 
to:  Name___ 
Address 

City/State   zip 

Daytime  Phone:  HPry 


CPA  arid  6%  tax.  Canada  add  USS7.50  per  vial) 
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Head/Lines 

By  Richard  E.  Maltby  Jr. 
(with  acknowledgments  to  The 
Listener  and  Stephen  Sondheim) 


i 


Jie  diagram  represents  twn  pages 
.'I  ,i  newspaper.  Each  "headline"  is 
actually  two  thus  written  consecu- 
i  i\vl\  with  ni  >  ci  mnecting  wi  >rds  and 
iii  1 1  iverlapping.  I  )ne  answer  is  i<  >  he 
entered  in  the  let!  "page,"  one  in  the 
right,  hut  either  m.i\  he  clued  first 
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ngnr,  nut  eitiier  may  ne  unco  nrsr. 
The  undue  J  banner  headline  at  1  Ac  r<  >ss,  an  appn  ipriate  phrase  thai  reads  ac  r>  «ss  hotli  pages,  will  dist  inguish  whu 
.As  always,  mental  repunc  tuation  o!  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  tolution.  The  solution  to  lasi  month's  puzzle  appears 


1  side  vvhk  1 1 
i  >n  page  7  i . 


I .     ( scv  mstructii  m.s) 

8.     PRt  »RLI  M  \  n<  SOLAR  TESTS  TOUliHEN  RELATIVE  TO 

SI  IRR(  >l  iNOINt  I  I  NIVERSI  n  (5,5) 
9 ■     APPEARINt  '  PER  >KI-  A<  TIMi  HEAI  i  OF  I  'Rl  N  i-RI  STIN(  i 

i  IRt  )l  T,  PANEL  P  IS  REN  I  M  IN<  :  OLI  H  \SHI<  >NEI '  \V  \YS 

r<  h;ei  i  IK  .1 1!  (8,8) 

10.     NONKOSIIER  Ml  'I  rHODUHl  MASS  IN  WATER  SOL'NHS 

"WAY-t  il  I  "  (4,4) 
1  1 .     SWEE  I  Rl  Sim  N  I  IAI  I  It  il  SI  S,  I  K  I  N<  II  ro  PI  SI  RE,  INI- 

HALLY  FEATI  REH  IN  "ASIAN  HOLIDAY"  ESSA"!  (4,4) 
12.      A  MAN  HAS  Rlt  .III--,  MISTER — «  IKRMAN  ISI  \\h  \\  El  - 

i  i  'Ml  S  PI  I  E  II  \NS  WITH  I  I  IF  Mil  mi.fi  (M  r  Ol  I  (4.4) 

1  5.     OROl  IPS  i  'I  PLAYERS  KEEP  II II-  S  \MI  (  (  iMPANI  P  \<  K - 

INO,  i  ER  I  MNI  Y  COVI  KIM  i  HIE  SEO  »NP  OJ  \KTI  R  — 
IN  \X  Ml  STREI  r,  YOI  'll  SEI    \  RISI  WITH  II  II  M  (6,6) 
15.     ROYAI  WITH  IMPORTANT]  KTNHOI  RADIO  l  OVERAGE 
F(  >R  SPK  E  i  1 1 K I  S'  WAREHt  'I  SE  Rl  VIEWS  "I  K  H  IRREI  I  " 
(8,8) 

20.     i  >NE  IMPERU  n  S  At  TUATOR  HEi  IPHEREH  I  NFINISHEH 
MARX  RROTHER  LINE  (  iARBLEI > IN  "THE  OREAT  <  i.AS- 
RA(  i"  (8,8) 

2  1 .     FR(  >M  I  EN  P.M.,  SI  h  i  IRDERI  1  (  i|\  IN<  i  i  ilRI  -  Rl<  .III  TO 

1  SE  LEISI  RE  TIME  ENTERTAININt  I  MALES  (8,8) 


1 .  "I'M  IN  1 1 II  S(  'I  P"  C  HILH  At  TOR  <  >RSt  >N,  IIOI.I  >INt  i 

R  \i  I  I  IRi  'Mill   ID  BO  '/I  "I'M  I  IK  I  NK,  <    \\ M  I «  >\\  N , 

Rj  alio  '  \i  m  ik  iwn!"  ( 10,10,  line  i.s  ixin  words) 

2.  "IS"  Is  Ft  IR  M  \N1  i  >N  I  I II  I  KIM  .1  S  ISSI  I  St  >MI  t  >N| 

I  At  .i  iEH  \-  I  li  'I  I  ilNl  .  P  M  1  WRI  rER  IIIAT's  IN(  i  iMPE- 
IEN1  (5,5) 

v     Rl  i  i  >RI  is  sl  li  iW  LAKE  t."iN  1 1  \N(  iINt  i  i  'I  2,  i,  4, 1  h  ., 

i  \\  PRt  'I  'I  i  I  M  O  RERI  N  (8,8) 
4-     ORAVm  I-  \  LIHON  FIOIH  TO  I >FA  'FLOP  WINi  is  FROM 

I  'I  I  \i  EH  (  III-1  (4,4) 

5.  Pt  >L!<  E  SIRI  NStOl.t  'KIM  i  Ml  HIA  s|.l  |:-  \\  I  I  I  I  I  'II  M  I 

Pi  asts  (6,6) 

6.  PI  INK  ER  M  \K  ES  I  M  il  ISI  I  Sl  \K  1 1  K  Yll  I  I  >,  I  i.AM  \t  IF.I ' 
"  I  Rll  MPI  l"  Kill  TIEI',  RYE—  II  MAKE"  It  >K  I  '  (6,6) 

7.  AMERIt  \,  I  KM  I  0\'F.R  Mil  K  PRt  >IX  t  FKs  I  AK  INi  . 

Ki  IW,  M-M  ES  \|t  h  AN  Al  "i  s|x:  "I  IK  I  «  > I  —  F  \l't  I  I  Rt  K  '!'- 
IN  \  i  iRt  'I  K"  (  10,10) 
14-     "SUIOOI   I  IMF" — \  POP  ARRANGEMENT  OF  MOT  F  I 
It  i  >N  (5,5) 

16.  1  \LL  MAKES  I  K  h  MR  WORK  i  'VFR  A  t  iYM-  -Rl  I  t  >l 

II  ISTK  E  i  iR  I'  'I  I  !  (4,4) 

17.  ITALIAN  PRI  M\  ROASTEH  \  I  FIRST,  WRAITF.I '  IN 
\  \RN,  St  H  INHS  I  II  I  Rl  N  WITH  i  II  \K  \(  I ER  (4,4) 

18.  )l  Tl  I  PAl  II  It  "  i  ilRI  FOLl.t  i\\  -I  I'S  1  II  I   1  \\  IM  .1111 
WRAPS  "II  (4.  4) 

19.  SOMETHING  WIRY  FFl.lA>\X   \TI   M  |:'.-  K'KKIM 
(3,3) 


Cunt  est  R  tiles:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  i. .  "Head/Lines,"  i  fur/vr's  NKij-drme,  WKi  Bn>adw.i\ ,  Nli  .•  Y.'ik.  N  Y 
10012.  If  you  already  '.uhscrihe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  ol "your  latest  mailing  label  Entries  must  he  received  h\  Ma\  1  -  ndei  .  •: 
the  tirst  three  correct  solutii  ins .  ipened  at  random  u  ill  receive  .  me-year  suhsc  ripl  Ions  to  I  hnper's  Mitjiiirmc  Winiu  rs'  names  will  he  print  <  In 
the  |uly  issue  The  winners  ol  the  March  puzzle,  "Biased  Puzzle,"  are  Aurelie  Jacques,  C-laremont,  New  Hampshire;  I  (  I  M\;;.hi,  New  Yuri. 
(  it  \ ,  and  Richard  Shi  >wstack,  NIewpi  >ri  Beac  h,  (  lalitornia 
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MEDICARE:  TOO  LITTLE,  TOO  LATE 

s  America  scrambles  to  tin  J  ways  to  cut  the  cost  of  health  cue,  many  reasonably  tear  that  the  quality  of  care  will  also  dimini 
Bui  recent  state  and  regional  studies  of  fee-for-service  Medicare  enrollees  reveal  no  direct  correlation  between  the  value  of  cj 
and  what  is  spent  on  it.  Alaska,  Texas,  C<  innecticut,  and  Louisiana,  for  example,  spend  the  most  but  rank  2  3rd,  45th,  6th,  a 
49th,  respectively,  in  quality;  among  the  top  twenty  spenders,  only  three  states  are  among  the  best  caregivers.  According 
the  "1 X nt mouth  Atlas  ot  Health  Care,"  differences  in  Medicare  reimbursement  rates  cannot  be  explained  by  geographic  va 
ations  in  wealth,  population,  age,  sex,  race,  diagnosis,  or  local  costs.  But  high  spending  often  coincides  with  a  reliance! 
inpatient  care  and  spec  ia  lists — treatments  used  heavily  in  end  -of-  life  care.  In  terms  <  it  quality,  sparsely  populated  northern  states  genet 
ly  do  belter  than  crowded  ones;  and  no  region  tares  worse  than  the  Southeast,  where  a  legacy  of  poverty  and  segregation  has  made  for  a  r 
atively  su.kl\  population,  much  ot  it  rural,  with  limited  access  to  doctors.  In  such  high-demand,  high-risk  areas,  care  is  more  often  inte 
sive  than  preventive,  and  less  is  spent  on  ensuring  overall  quality.  Even  though  this  sort  of  triage  is  all  too  common  in  the  richest  coun 
in  the  world,  the  numbers  also  show  that  coordination  ot  standardized  practices  can  buy  better  care  for  fewer  dollars,  suggesting  tha1 
diagnosis  may  be  in  sight  and  that  money  w  ielded  w  ithout  sharp  analysis  can  be  a  blunt  and  clumsy  instrument  indeed. 


Annual  spending,  per  capita 
over 

$4, Goo  $4,200-  under 

$4,600  $4,200 
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Although  California  differs  little  from  Oregon 
in  overall  poverty,  income  disparity,  and  lack 
of  insurance,  it  receives  proportionally  less 
national  funding  to  monitor  its  sprawling 
health-care  system,  which  includes  more 
managed-care  enrollees  than  most  of  its 
neighbors  yet  fewer  community  hospitals  per 
capita  California's  Medicare  patients  are 
enrolled  in  managed  care  at  more  than  twice 
the  national  rate,  creating  a  fee-for-service 
population  that  is  generally  more  vulnerable 
and  a  system  that  devotes  more  scrutiny  to 
controlling  spending  than  to  coordinating  and 
monitoring  quality.  The  state's  size  and 
demographic  variety  also  add  to  the  uneven 
quality  and  distribution  of  its  care. 
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"'Based  on  24  standards  for  provider  practices  proven  effective 
in  preventing  or  treating  acute  myocardial  infarction,  breast 
cancer,  diabetes,  heart  failure,  pneumonia,  and  stroke. 
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Like  many  of  its  neighbors,  Georgia  has  high 
rates  of  cardiovascular  disease,  hypertension, 
cancer,  and  diabetes,  particularly  in  its  rural 
counties,  where  a  majority  of  the  state's 
hospitals,  though  fewer  than  one  in  five  of  its 
doctors,  is  located.  These  doctors  tend  to  be 
overextended  and  must  treat  sicker  patients 
at  later  stages  of  illness.  As  in  Alabama  and 
South  Carolina,  more  than  a  third  of  the  state's 
rural  population  lives  in  federally  designated 
"persistently  poor"  counties.  Such  counties 
account  for  about  a  fifth  of  the  rural  population 
in  other  neighboring  states. 


New  Jersey's  lack  of  statewide  coordination 
of  standards  and  monitoring  sets  it  apart  from 
its  neighbors  in  terms  of  quality.  The  problem 
is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  state's  doctors  work  in  small  private 
practices,  fewer  focus  on  primary  care,  and 
almost  half  were  trained  abroad.  Like  many 
states,  New  Jersey  has  also  been  sluggish 
adopting  automated  health-care  records.  Its 
hospitals  are  chronically  underfunded  but, 
unlike  most  states  in  the  region,  are  required 
by  statute  to  treat  all  patients,  regardless  of 
their  ability  to  pay. 


Map  by  NikcI  Holmes.  Research  by  Brock  Penninuton,  based  on  analyses  by 
Jonathan  Skinner  and  Dr.  Elliott  Fisher,  Dartmouth  Medical  School, 
and  Dr.  Stephen  F.  Jencks,  U.S.  Health  Care  Financing  Administration. 


Is  it  the  sounds  that  make  a  BMW  a  BMW?  A  BMW  is  designed  to  be  heard,  felt,  experienced.  So  our  engines 

sing.  Our  steering  talks  back.  And  we  insist  on  offering  manual  transmissions  in  nearly  all  of  our  models  for  drivers  who  crave 
them. The  result  is  an  almost  telepathic  oneness  with  the  car.  Just  as  surely  as  you  can  hear  a  BMW,  a  BMW  hears  you. 
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LETTERS 


Henry  Fool 

Christopher  Hitchens  is,  of 
course,  totally  correct  in  arguing 
that  Henry  Kissinger  is  a  war  crimi- 
nal ["The  Case  Against  Henry- 
Kissinger,"  February,  March]. 
Kissinger  was  notably  callous  in 
seeking  personal  power  and  profit 
and,  in  the  process,  completely  ig- 
noring the  loss  of  American  lives, 
the  loss  for  many  peoples  of  the 
world,  the  loss  to  civilization. 

The  Vietnam  War,  in  particular, 
was  largely  in  violation  of  the  rules 
of  civilized  war.  I  retired  early  from 
the  Air  Force  in  large  part  to  make 
known  my  concerns  with  Kissinger's 
sick  adventure  there.  There  were 
others  in  the  armed  services  who 
opposed  the  war:  although  it  was 
poorly  reported  then,  and  is  largely 
forgotten  now,  at  least  some  R-52 
crew  members  refused  to  bomb 
Hanoi  and  were  court-martialed. 

It  would  he  impossible  to  punish 
.ill  those  who  were  truly  guilty  for 
their  actions  in  Vietnam.  Rut  the 
trial  of  Henry  Kissinger  alone  would 
send  a  stern  warning  to  similarly 
minded  folk  in  power  that  the  care- 
lessness with  which  civilians  are 
bombed  —  whether  by  terrorist 
groups  or  by  governments — is  not 
acceptable. 

It  is  my  hope  that  steps  will  in- 
deed be  taken  to  charge  Henry 
Kissinger  with  war  crimes  under  m- 


1  larper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Please  address  mail  to  Letters,  Harper's 
Magazine,  66ft  Broadway,  New  York,  NY, 
10012,  ar  email  its  at  letters@harpers.org. 
Shrrt  letters  are  mirre  likely  to  he  published,  and 
all  letters  are  subject  to  editing.  Volume  \rre- 
cludes  individual  acknowledgment. 


ternational  law. 
charges. 

John  B.  Coffey 
Lt.  Col.,  Retired 
U.S.  Air  Force 
Moore  Haven,  Fla. 
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In  1979,  I  spent  ten  days  in 
Lima,  Peru,  jail,  awaiting  deportatio 
for  a  visa  violation.  There  I  met 
stuttering  Chilean  prisoner  who  rantj 
ed  to  me  every  day  of  how  Henr 
Kissinger  had  plotted  the  assassina  )C 
tion  of  his  cousin  General  RenJnenf 
Schneider.  The  prisoner  claimed  tha 
he  had  infiltrated  Patria  y  Libertad 
the  fascist  group  that  had  defied  th< 
1970  election  of  Salvadore  Allendt 
to  the  presidency  of  Chile  and  hac 
ties  to  the  assassins  of  Genera: 
Schneider,  who  opposed  any  med 
dling  in  the  democratic  process- 
When  the  prisoner  was  found  out 
the  group  had  moved  to  kill  him 
The  prisoner  had  then  fled  Chile  anc 
had  been  hiding  in  Lima  from  1971 
until  he  was  caught  without  a  visa. 

I  thought  that  this  man  was  a  para- 
noid schizophrenic,  or  that  he  was  re 
hearsing  a  fantasy  in  order  to  avoic 
deportation.  Rut  now,  having  read  ol 
Kissinger's  involvement  in  Schnei- 
der's murder,  the  coup  in  Chile,  and 
other  immoral  plots  throughout  the 
world,  1  know  that  this  powerless, 
hysterical  prisoner  must  have  beenb 
one  of  the  millions  whose  lives  wereU 
destroyed  by  Kissinger  and  Company.  ]  j 

Mont}  Fisher 
Los  Angeles 

What  satisfaction  tor  hippie- 1 
boomers  to  see  the  whole  case1 
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nst  1  lenry  Kissinger  pul  down  in 
it:  two  i^-^ik^,  one  covei  story 
n. 

lere's  no  news  i n  1 1 ,  though, 
secrets  have  been  obvious  .ill 
se  years.  And  the  satisfaction  is 
low  know  in1,;  thai  I  litchens's  rc- 
i  will  lead  to  nothing  more  than 
mentary  emharrassment,  it  even 
I  t,  ten  Kissinger.  The  emharrass- 
|  ni  will  no  douht  he  qua  kly  salved 
:  .1  surfeit  of  big-money  deals;  his 
i  ice  card  will  remain  rilled  hy  the 
c  nesl  names. 

Kissinger  is,  and  will  remain,  the 
clj'hng  of  the  privileged  class.  He 
v  I  i.l k-  rich,  and  respected  (hy  those 
jlio  matter).  Charges  will  never  he 
1  >ughl  to  hear,  and  his  v  illainy  will 
1  ve  no  consequences  for  him. 
'  hat  will  it  matter  to  him  and  his 
i  that  several  million  of  lis  know  ol 
1>  napalmed  inner  landscape? 

Ic/Wd  \  alasek 
(•an  v  )ity,  1  lawaii 

A  note  of  hope:  on  February  I1', 
)01,  ,i  report  published  by  the  on- 
ihe  newspaper  La  Tercera  states  thai 


l  Ink, in  lawyers  are  planning  to  sue 
Kissinger  for  his  interference  with 
and  subversive  actions  against 
( *h i lean  denn  >e  rat  y. 

Eric  ( lamboaA.  'cmeo 
(  Cleveland 

Hitting  Bellow  the  Belt 

Lee  Siegel  is  the  sorl  of  literary 
critic  who  so  eviscerates  his  sub- 
let is  thai  i  here  is  n<  ithing  left  f<  ir 
the  buzzards  to  feed  on .  1  1 1 a  i  is 
surely  the  case  with  Ins  recent  dis- 
mantlement of  |ames  Atlas  ["Seize 
the  Day  [oh,"  March],  Rul  even 
those  who  agree  that  there  is  some 
rough  justice  in  giving  Atlas  the 
same  sour  treat  men  l  his  biography 
heaped  on  Saul  Bellow  may  find 
themselves  wondering  when 
enough  of  this  mean-spiritedness  is 
em  iiigh.  After  all,  it  there  is  plenty 
tn  worry  about  in  Atlas's  biography, 
there  is  also  plenty  to  applaud.  Rel- 
low's  readers  now  know  much  more 
about  his  working  methods  —  and 
the  work  that  resulted  -than  the\ 
did  before 

Wh.it  Siegel's  readers  learn,  how  - 


ever, is  something  else  namely, 
thai  Atlas  is  merely  a  representative 
<.  ,ise  of  In  >w  diminished  and  sleazily 
i  >pp<  irtunist  k  a  win  ile  general  ion  i  il 
lew  ish  Amei  it  an  inn  II  ,-i  t  uals  has 
become.  With  the  exception  ol  a 
few  buddies  at  The  Neu  Republic, 
Siegel  means  to  pull  down  the 
win  tie  bunch.  Ibis  was  not  i  >nh  un- 
necessary in  .1  lev  lew  i)|  Atlas's 
overblown  biography  hut  also  flat- 
out  unfair.  Nobody  can  prov  e  a  neg- 
ative or  counter  Siegel's  melange  of 
.k  t  usal  i<  uis  in  .i  lei  ter,  hut  lei  me 
simply  tick  "II  a  sin >n  lisi  i if  |ew  ish- 
American  critics  and  writers  that 
suggests  just  how  wrongheaded  Mr. 
Siegel  in  fact  is  about  the  intellec- 
tual v  igor  ,il I  an  nind  him:  Morris 
Dickstein,  Jonathan  Rosen,  Andrew 
Delhanco,  Rebecca  Goldstein, 
Melvin  Jules  Rukiet,  Thane  Rosen- 
baum,  and  Leslie  Epstein. 

Sunji  mi  Pinsker 
Lam  aster,  P.i. 


We  owe  ,i  profound  debt  ol  grati- 
tude in  |ames  .Ail, is  for  writing  the 
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WHY  ARE  YOU  BUYING  YOUR  FOOD  FROM  A 

Did  you  know  that  every  product  pictured  here  is  owned  by  Philip  Morris,  the  world's  latqest  tobacco  i  01  poration? 
Chances  are  you've  been  helpinq  to  promote  Marlboro  cigarettes  without  even  knowing  it.  Now  yo  j  can    ith<    sw  that 
support.  Next  time  you  go  shopping,  boycott  these  products.  Keep  your  family  food  budget  out  cf  Pnilip  M  jrr  sockets. 

International  Campaign  to  Boycott  Philip  Morris  Food  Products     »  WWW.ADBUSTERS  ORG    IN 'A'  VV.iN ,rA CT.ORG  << 


NOTEBOOK 

Model  citizens 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


When  a  prince's  personal  conduct  is 
correct,  his  government  is  effective  with- 
out the  issuing  oj  orders.  1/  his  personal 
conduct  is  not  correct,  he  may  issue  or- 
ders,  hui  they  will  nut  be  followed. 

— I  a  mfucius 


M. 


ayor  Rudolph  (  iiuliani  sel- 
dom misses  a  chance  to  cleanse  New 
York  ot  us  moral  and  spiritual  impu- 
rities, and  so  n  came  as  no  surprise 
earlier  this  spring  when  he  appoint- 
ed .1  board  of  examiners  to  vouch  for 
the  appropriateness  of  the  art  objects 
carried  into  museums  dependent  on 
the  grace  and  favor  of  the  city  bud- 
get. The  naming  of  a  Cultural  Af- 
fairs Advisory  Commission  to  up- 
hold "standards  of  decency"  followed 
from  the  mayor's  disapproval  of  an 
exhibition  mounted  in  February  by 
the  Brooklyn  Museum  of  Art  that 
included  a  photograph — fifteen  feet 
long  and  three  feet  high— of  a  nude 
black  woman  (die  photographer  her- 
self) posed  as  the  figure  of  Christ  at 
the  Last  Supper.  Without  taking  the 
trouble  to  go  to  Brooklyn,  the  mayor 
pronounced  the  photograph  "outra- 
geous" and  "disgusting,"  and  to  the 
newspaper  reporters  assembled  ai 
(  jtv  Hall  he  declared  his  intention 
"to  look  at  uhai  penalties  are  avail- 
able for  this."  When  it  was  pointed 
out  thai  he  had  failed  in  a  prev  ious 
attempt  to  punish  the  same  museum 
for  its  display  in  1999  of  a  painting 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  augmented  with 
dried  elephant  dung,  the  mayor  said 
thai  his  lawyers  would  be  investigat- 
ing "a  way  to  gel  this  dispute  to  the 
plate  where  I  think  we  could  win  it, 
whkh  would  he  the  Supi vine  I  "ollt't 

of  the  I  Inited  States." 

No  satisfactory  judgment  having 


arrived  from  Washington  by  April  •>, 
the  mayor  again  summoned  the  press 
to  City  Hall  to  introduce  the  twenty 
citizens,  fifteen  men  and  five  women 
unblemished  by  postmodern  aesthet- 
ic theory,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted 
a  task  that  he  was  careful  not  to  de- 
fine. Presumably  the  commissioners 
were  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  customs 
officials,  protecting  the  frontiers  of 
established  taste  against  the  traffic  in 
Subversive  images,  but  they  were  as 
reluctant  as  the  mayor  to  discuss  the 
regulations  under  which  they  would 
grant  or  deny  an  import  license. 
They  contented  themselves  with 
looking  upright  and  respectable,  de- 
cency their  watchword,  civ  ility  their 
lifelong  avocation,  among  them  a 
rabbi,  an  imam,  the  mayor's  divorce 
lawyer,  and  a  portrait  painter  known 
for  his  flattering  likenesses  of  corpo- 
rate chief  executives. 

The  news  media's  response  to 
Giuliani's  proclamation  fluctuated 
between  mockery  and  alarm.  The 
wits  rejoiced  in  the  absurdist  humor 
of  high-toned  moral  statements 
handed  down  by  a  mayor  who  liked 
to  dress  tip  in  women's  clothes  and 
who  accommodated  both  his  current 
and  former  mistress  with  allowances 
from  the  city  treasury,  and  whose 
wife,  estranged  but  still  resident  in 
t  iracie  Mansion,  showed  up  last  tall 
in  an  off-Broadway  theater  perform- 
ing a  star  turn  in  The  Vagina  Mono- 
logues. The  more  solemn  critics 
mentioned  Nazi  Germany  and  wor- 
ried about  "the  chilling  effect"  apt  to 
d. unpen  a  museum  director's  enthu- 
siasm for  one  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli's 
pic  tures  ( >t  a  nun  ilated  saint. 

lor  niv  own  part  1  wondered  why 
Giuliani  continues  to  harass  muse- 
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urns.  Together  with  every  other  resjtt  1 
dent  of  New  York,  I  know  the  mayflW 
to  be  a  very  watchful  man,  suspicioijahin I 
>f  people  speaking  out  of  turn  cpta 
without  a  Parks  Department  permij 
lick  to  issue  writs  of  prohibitio 
against  strip-club  dancers,  streel 
vendors,  minstrels,  squeegee  mer 
jaywalkers,  and  stray  clogs.  But  wh 
museums?  Where  was  the  imminei1  njtaa 
threat  and  what  the  present  dangeimas' 
No  artist  has  menaced  American  schnl 
ciety  tor  forty  years.  Neither  has  an' 
author,  sculptor,  or  composer  dope, 
string  quartets.  The  contemporary 
audience  prefers  to  take  its  cue  frontJsn A 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  eighteenth'* 
century  Philadelphia,  who  observe 
that  in  the  new  republic  "onifsira 
schoolmaster  is  worth  a  dozen  poeriiefre 
and  the  invention  of  a  machine  obiw 
the  improvement  of  an  implement 
of  more  importance  than  a  mastennuni 
piece  i)t  Raphael,"  and  the  celebritl firmi 
crowd  before  which  Mayor  Giuliani 
sometimes  appears  in  fishnet  stockf  rail 
ings  and  high-heel  shoes  prefers  ohhtere 
jects  that  move  and  do  things  t< 
those  that  merely  wait  to  be  under 
stood,  more  interested  in  what  Var^tu 
Gogh's  crazed  hand  did  to  his  ea 
than  in  what  bis  incomparable  ey< 
saw  in  the  sunlight  at  Aries. 

Most  of  the  citizens  likely  to  wan 
der  into  the  Brooklyn  Museum  oijnc.i 
rainy  weekend  afternoons  bring  witlpu 
them  a  sensibility  trained  by  the  en 
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manufacture  of  art  as  a  frivolous  o 
domestic  pursuit — an  occupational 
comparable  to  weaving  baskets  o 
making  jam.  Safely  classified  as  luxu 
nes  or  toys  and  comprising  any  anc 
all  activities  believed  to  be  "ere 
ative,"  the  line  of  goods  known  a 
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art.s   serves  as  ;i  palliative  to 
to  slums,  c  hildren's  hi  ispitals, 
Native  American  reservations; 
cure  for  boredom  or  drug  audio 
1;  as  gitts  nl  politic.il  patronage; 
is  any  hobby,  craft,  or  harmless 
isement  that  keeps  people  ofl  the 
ets.  So  easy  is  the  democratic  ap- 
ich  to  Parnassus  that  more  than 
1  i  11  ion  Americans  last  year  listed 
ir  occupation  as  "artist."  Under 
circumstances  and  not  surpris- 
ly,  Mayor  Giuliani  construes 
I  stic  expression  as  a  form  of  per- 
tal  behavior  and  doesn't  find 
,'ij'fch  difference  between  the  painter 
;)  I  the  squeegee  man,  the  ugly  blot 
|  Inn  the  gilded  frame  as  much  an 
Jult  and  an  effrontery  as  the  un- 
wanted snap  on  the  wind- 
shield < >t  the  Lexus. 
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l^imilarlv  in  Washington  this 
IfanL',  the  Republican  majorities  in 
smmand  of  Congress  drew  a  distinc- 
;t  n  a:,  careful  as  May  tr  Giuliani's  he- 
■pen  the  rights  reserved  to  property 
.1  those  grudgingly  distributed  to 
I  op  I  e    II  le  k  "ji--l.il  mil  introduced  or 
fssed  during  the  first  100  days  of  the 
Bish  Administration  (the  tax  bill;  the 
I  ons  granted  to  the  hanks;  the  ease- 
;nts  awarded  to  rhe  oil,  mining,  and 
Isurance  companies;  etc.)  reserves 
e  freedc  mi  <  >f  expressii  in  to  c<  irpi  ira- 
>ns  and  imposes  on  the  citizenry  the 
irdensof  restraint.  The  Federal  (.  !om- 
unications  (  lommission  on  April  6 
firmed  its  right  to  judge  the  decency 
indecency  of  radio  and  television 
oadcasts,  the  ruling  to  he  made  in  the 
terest  i  >f  shielding  t  hildren  tn  im  de- 
ctit  in  <  >r  descripti<  >n  <  >f  "sexual  i  >r  ex- 
etory  organs  or  activities"  in  a 
>atently  offensive"  manner;  ten  days 
ter  the  FIX  .'  indicated  that  it  would 
move  the  restraints  that  tor  the  last 
/enty-six  years  had  prevented  tele- 
sion  networks  from  combining  with 
ie  another  in  the  baroque  art  forms 
sublime  mi  >nop<  >l\ . 
The  lesson  posted  on  the  bulletin 
»ards  in  Washington  were  as  plain 
Mayor  Giuliani's  order  forbidding 
ssemhlv  of  more  than  fifty  persons 
i  the  steps  of  City  Hall.  Property  is 
autiful  and  must  be  sheltered  from 
ie  rain;  mere  human  beings,  b\  na- 
ire  unstable  and  rebellious,  must  be 
laced  under  strict  surveillance  and 
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If  he  enjoys  music,  the  Wave 
radio/CD  may  be  |ust  the  gift 
you're  looking  for  It's  unlike  any- 
thing you've  seen  or  heard. 
Bose  acoustic  waveguide 
speaker  technology  delivers 
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Call  today, 
1-800-764-2073 
ext.T670l 
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mcnt"  appropriate  to  all  occasioi 

ne  da\  tin.". .  too,  w 
come  billionaire  CEOs  and  so  si 

The  media  never  tire  of  promoti 
the  joys  ot  oligarchy  and  the  pri 
leges  of  wealth.  It  doesn't  mad 
whether  stock-market  prices  rise 
tall,  or  how  mam  Internet  compan  .. 
sink  into  the  slouch"  ot  hankrupn 
the  newsstands  every  week  bhxmi  w. 
brilliant  images  ot  the  capitalist  Oly 
pus — the  captain"  ot  corporate  hnar 
elevated  to  the  pantheon  ot  Rom 
L'ods,  posed  in  the  frames  of  expe 
sive  real  estate,  attended  bv  nvmp  - 
and  comforted  with  "rapes,  circli 
the  narrow  earth  in  Boeing  737  s  i 
laid  with  sandalwood  and  ivory,  i 
tervening  in  the  affairs  ot  mortal  m 
in  the  manner  ot  Neptune  playi 

Forty  years  ago  in  the  Unit 
States  the  word  "public"  served  a 
synonym  tor  selfless  dedication 
the  common  good  (public  servai 
public  health,  public  interest)  a 
the  word  "private"  carried  with  it  t 
-u»i:e"tion  ot  selfish  greed  (priva,. 
interest,  private  bank,  private  ra 
road  car).  Two  generations  of  sl 
tained  economic  prosperity  have  i 
versed  the  political  usages  of  tl 
word-.  "Public"  connotes  wast 
poverty,  incompetence,  and  trau 
"private"  connotes  honesty,  intel  , 
gence,  efficiency,  and  noble  purpos  r 

In  line  with  the  privatization 
our  schools,  hospitab,  and  prisor  „. 
we  apparently  wish  to  privatize  tl 
little  that  remains  ot  what  used 
he  called  the  public  square.  BaU. 
park"  and  convention  centers  be 
the  name"  ot  telephone  and  airlir 
companies;  athlete"  wear  the  ii 
signia  ot  their  corporate  sponsoi  x 
the  Boston  subway  system  otters 
"ell  the  naming  rights  to  tour  of  i 
busiest  and  most  historic  station.. 
amon»  them  Back  Bay  and  Dowi 
town  Crossing,  to  any  business  ei 
terprise  willing  to  pay  an  annual  t< 
somewhere  in  the  decent  vicinity 
52  million.  New  York  City  rents  i 
uniformed  police  officers  ($27  ? 
hour  plus  handling  charges)  to  ar 
uptown  optimate  seeking  to  provic 
a  private  dance  or  dinner  parry  wit  L 
an  atmosphere  ot  stately  and  rea 
suring  calm.  The  officers  come  con 
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>|  •  with  bulletproof  vests  and  the 
xlers  of  arrest;  the  client  pays  for 
h  liability  insurance  thai  covers 
1-  cost  of  lawsuits  arising  from 
u  plaints  about  the  deployment  of 
;ssive  force.  Another  five  years, 
we  can  expect  to  see  the  na- 
al  parks  named  for  the  manufac- 
;rs  of  hea vy  aut  omobi  les  and 
t  beer. 

\.s  with  the  country's  sports  arenas 
public  parks,  the  public  discourse 
e  thought  to  be  synonymous  with 
workings  of  democracy  now  pre- 
ts  itself  in  forums  draped  with  cor- 
ate  trademarks.  The  citizen  who 
bes  to  make  a  political  speech 
st  first  adjust  his  text  to  the  pri- 
:e  definitions  of  commercial 
:ech.  Any  citizen  refusing  the 
aice  of  mouthwashes  and  breath 
sheners  remains  tree  to  post  his  or 
r  dissenting  opinion  on  a  website 
newhere  in  the  Australian  outback 
the  Internet. 

[The  critics  who  decry  Mayor  (  mi- 
ni's scourging  of  the  Brooklyn 
useum  take  the  wrong  lesson  from 
rale.  Let  them  learn  not  from  his 
ecept  but  by  his  example  and  so 
ansfer  then  sense  of  right  and 
ong  from  the  private  to  the  public 
ctor.  It  the  Supreme-  Court  can 
mstrue  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ent  to  the  Constitution  in  such  a 
ty  that  it  endows  the  corporation 
ith  the  rights  and  attributes  of  a 
■rson,  why  should  a  person  not  as- 
re  to  the  condition  of  .1  corpora- 
on?  What  wonders  of  personal  ser- 
ialization might  not  follow  from  so 
harvelous  a  virgin  birth;  Bound  by 
w  to  no  purpose  other  than  its  ow  n 
"rotit,  untroubled  by  the  nuisance  of 
1  conscience,  and  its  sphere  of  moral 
iference  reduced  to  that  of  a  flat- 
■orm  or  a  tern,  the  corporation  feels 
'tot  the  sting  of  envy,  the  pang  of 
"lunger,  the  tear  of  death.  Distribute 
'  he  same  freedoms  of  movement  and 
Expression  to  the  American  people 
3  .1  whole — allowing  them  to  spin 
ft  their  mist, ikes  and  disappointing 
irogeny  as  nonperforming  assets,  to 
epudiate  their  debts  and  live  hand- 
omely  beyond  their  means — and  we 
nil  might  enter  into  the  dream  of 
'heaven  favored  by  the  nation's  lead- 
ing politicians  and  sold  in  the  na- 
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"Jorge  Luis  Borges  is  inarguably  the  most 
influential  Latin-American  essayist  and  short- 
story  writer  of  our  time.  To  spend  a  few 
hours  in  [his]  company,  even  on  the  page,  is  a 
civilized  entertainment  not  to  be  missed." 
—  Michael  Dirda,  Washington  Post  Book  Wo: 

"If  few  writers  in  history  have  been  as  prodi- 
giously learned  as  Borges,  certainly  none 
wore  their  learning  so  lightly  or  humbly... 
[The  lectures]  display  the  eloquence  and 
erudite,  offhand  wit  familiar  from  his  writings 
as  well  as  a  charming,  plamspol-en  modesty." 
— New  Yorker 


Nick  Bromell 


Tomorrow  Never  Knows 


"We  have  many  good  books  on  the  events 
and  movements  and  ideas  of  the  sixties, 
most  of  which  agree  that  the  music  was 
important  in  expressing  the  spirit  and  energy 
of  the  times.  Bromell  wants  to  do  something 
else-to  put  the  music  of  the  sixties  at  the 
center  of  the  story.  Moreover,  he  doesn't 
focus  on  the  musicians  who  created  it ...  or 
on  critics'  responses.  Instead,  he  seeks  to 
recapture  what  he  calls  'the  primal  scene'  of 

listening  to  rock  music  Nick  Bromell's 

Tomorrow  Never  Knows  brings  us  closer 
to  the  heart  of  what  we  call  the  sixties 
than  any  other  book  I  know  ."-Jon  Wiener, 
The  Nation 
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TOMORROW'S  BIRD 

By  lan  Frazier,  /nun  the  Fall  2000  issue  oj  Double- 
Take .  Frazier  s  most  recent  hook  is  On  the  Re:. 

c 

k^ince  January,  I've  been  working  tor  the 
crows,  and  so  tar  it's  the  best  job  1  ever  had.  1 
kind  of  tell  into  it  by  a  combination  of  pre- 
paredness and  luck.  I'd  been  casting  around  a 
bit,  looking  for  a  new  direction  in  my  career, 
and  one  afternoon  when  1  was  out  on  my  walk 
I  happened  to  see  some  crows  tl\  by.  One  of 
them  landed  on  a  telephone  w  ire  |usr  above  my 
head.  1  looked  at  him  tor  a  moment,  and  then 
on  impulse  1  made  a  skehhh  noise  with  my  teeth 
and  lips.  He  seemed  to  like  that;  I  saw  his  tail 
make  a  quick  upward  bobbing  motion  at  the 
sound.  Encouraged,  1  made  the  noise  again, 
and  again  his  tail  bobbed.  He  looked  .it  me 
closely  with  one  eye,  then  tinned  his  beak  and 
looked  at  me  with  the  other,  meanwhile  re- 
adjusting his  teet  on  the  wire.  After  .i  lew  min- 
utes, he  cawed  and  tlew  off  to  join  his  compan- 
ions. I  had  a  good  feeling  i  couldn't  put  into 
words.  Basically,  1  thought  the  meeting  had 
gone  well,  and  as  it  turned  out  I  was  right. 
When  I  got  home  there  was  ,i  message  from  the 
en  >w  s  saying  1  had  the  j<  >h. 

That  fust  interview  proved  indicative  of  the 
crows'  business  style.  They  are  very  informal  and 
relaxed,  unlike  then-  public  persona,  and  mostly 
they  leave  me  alone.  I'm  given  a  general  direc- 
tion ot  what  they  want  done,  but  the  specifics  ot 


how  to  do  if  are  up  to  me.  For  example,  the 
crows  have  long  been  unhappy  about  public 
misperceptions  ot  them:  that  they  raid  other 
birds'  nests,  drive  songbirds  away,  cat  garbage 
and  dead  things,  can't  sing,  etc. --.ill  ot  which 
are  completely  untrue  once  you  know  them.  My 
fust  task  was  to  take  these  misperceptions  and 
turn  them  into  .i  more  positive  image.  I  decided 
the  crows  needed  a  s|ng, in  that  emphasized  their 
strengths  ;is  a  species.  The  slogan  1  came  up  w  ith 
was  "Crows:  We  Want  to  be  Your  Onl\ 
bird1"."  I  told  this  to  the  crows,  they  loved  it, 
and  we'v  e  been  using  it  ever  since. 

Crows  speak  a  dialect  ot  English  rather  like 
tli.a  ot  the  remote  hill  people  ot  the  Alleghe- 
ntes.  It  you're  not  accustomed  to  it,  it  can  he 
hard  to  understand.  In  their  formal  speech  they 
are  as  measured  and  clear  as  ,i  radio  announcer 
from  the  Midwest — though,  as  I  say,  they  are 
seldom  formal  with  me.  (For  everyday  needs,  of 
course,  they  caw.)  Their  unit  of  money  is  the 
empty  soda  bottle,  which  trades  at  a  rate'  ot 
about  twenty  to  the  dollar.  In  the  recent  years  of 
economic  boom,  the  crows  have  quietly  amassed 
great  power.  With  investment  capital  based  on 
their  nationwide  control  ot  everything  th.it  gets 
run  over  on  the  roads,  they  hav  e  nought  i  num- 
ber ot  major  companies.  Pepsi-Cola  is  now 
owned  hy  the  crows,  ;is  well  as  Knight  Kidder 
Newspapers  and  the  company  that  nuL ^ 
Tombstone  Frozen  Pizzas.  The  New  York  Met- 
n  >p<  ilitan  C )pera  is  n<  >w  wh<  illy  e u  >w  -<  >wned. 

In  order  to  sr. i v  competitive,  as  most  people 
know,  the  crows  recently  merged  with  the 
ravens.  This  was  done  not  onh  lor  reasons  of 
growth  but  also  to  better  serve  those  millions 
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ii.  "_'rit''.  "I  the  entire  Refuge. 

One  hundred  thirty-five  species  of  bird-  are 
known  to  use  the  area,  including  numerous 
shorebirds,  waterfowl,  loons,  songbirds,  and 
raptor*      Ml  dc  vcl' ipinciit  in  the  Arctic  Refuge 
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i "-I'  I'  d  l"i  '  'il  de'i  el'  'pinrnt  notable  example  i- 

the  -now  goose.  Large  numbers  of  snow  geese, 
varying  each  year  from  15,000  to  more  than 
500,000  bird-,  teed  on  the  Aretu  Refuge 
coastal  tundra  for  three  to  tour  weeks  each  fall. 
They  feed  mi  cottongrass  and  other  plant-  to 
build  up  tat  reserves  in  preparation  tor  their 
journey  south,  eating  a-  much  a-  a  third  of  their 
body  weight  every  day.  The  rich  vegetation  of 
the  coastal  tundra  enables  them  to  increase  tat 
reserves  by  400  percent  in  only  two  to  three 
week-. 

Snow  geese  teed  on  -mall  patches  of  vegeta- 
tion that  are  widely,  distributed  across  the 
Refuge's  coastal  tundra,  so  a  large  area  is  ncees- 
sary  to  meet  their  need-.  They  .ire  extremely 
sensitive  to  disturbance,  often  flying  away  from 
then  feeding  sites  when  human  activities  occur 
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who  live  and  work  near  crow-.  In  the  future, 
both  crows  and  ravens  will  he  known  by  the 
group  name  of  Crows,  so  if  you  see  a  bird  and 
wonder  which  it  is,  you  don't  have  to  waste 
any  time:  officially  and  legally,  it's  a  crow.  The 
net  re-ult  of  this,  ot  cour-e,  t-  that  now  there 
are  a  lot  more  crows— which  is  exactly  what 
the  crows  want.  Studies  they've  sponsored 
-how  that  there  could  he  anywhere  from  ten  to 
a  thousand  times  more  crows  than  there  al- 
ready are,  with  no  strain  on  carrying  capacity. 
A  healthy  increase  in  crow  numbers  would 
make  basic  service-  like  cawing  loudly  outside 
your  bedroom  window  at  six  in  the  morning 
available  to  all.  In  this  area,  as  in  many  other-, 
the  crow-  are  thinking  very  Ions-term. 

If  more  people  in  the  future  get  a  chance  to 
know  crows  as  I  have  done,  they  are  in  for  a  real 
treat.  Because  1  must  say,  the  crows  have  been 
absolutely  wonderful  to  me.  I  like  them  not  just 
as  highly  profitable  business  associates  but  as 
friends.  Their  aggressive  side,  admittedly  quite 
strong  in  disputes  with  scarlet  tanagers,  etc.,  has 
been  nowhere  in  ev  idence  around  me.  I  could 
not  wish  for  any  companions  more  charming. 
The  other  day  I  was  having  lunch  with  an  im- 
portant crow  in  the  park,  me  sipping  from  a 
drinking  fountain  while  he  ate  peanuts  taken 
from  a  squirrel.  In  between  sharp  downward  raps 
of  his  hill  un  the  peanut  shell  to  poke  it  open, 
he  drew  me  out  with  seemingly  artless  questions. 
Sometimes  the  wind  would  push  the  shell  to 
one  side,  and  he  would  steady  it  with  one  large 
foot  while  continuing  the  raps  with  his  beak. 
And  all  the  while,  he  kept  up  his  attentive  ques- 
tioning, making  me  feel  that,  business  consider- 
ation- a-ide,  he  was  truly  interest- 
^  ^  ^     ed  in  v.  hat  1  had  t 

V  >irows:  We  Want  to  Be  Your  Only 
Bird'M."  I  think  tin-  slogan  is  worth  repeating, 
because  there's  a  lot  behind  it.  Of  course,  the 
crow-  don't  literally  want  (or  expect)  to  he  the 
only  species  ot  bird  lett  on  the  planet.  They  ad- 
mire and  enjoy  other  kinds  ot  birds  and  even 
hope  that  there  will  still  he  some  remaining  in 
limited  numbers  out  ot  doors  as  well  as  in  zoos 
and  museums.  But  in  terms  of  daily  usage,  the 
crows  hope  th.it  you  will  think  of  them  first 
when  you're  looking  tor  those  quality-of-life  in- 
tangibles usually  associated  with  birds.  Singing, 
tor  example:  crows  actually  can  sing,  and  beau- 
tifully, too;  so  tar,  however,  they  have  not  been 
given  the  chance.  In  the  future,  with  fewer 
other  birch  around,  they  feel  that  they  will  he. 

Whether  they're  good-naturedly  harassing 
an  owl  caught  out  in  daylight,  or  carrying  bits 
of  sticks  and  used  game  bandage  in  their  beaks 
to  make  their  colorful  free-form  nests,  or  sim- 
plv  binding  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  ot  you 


nervously  in  attics,  sneaking  through  pet  doors, 
,nul  gnawing  little  holes  in  things  are  all  in  the 
c  rows'  expansion  plans. 

1  would  not  have  taken  this  job  it  I  did  not 
believe,  strongly  and  deeply,  in  the  crows  my- 
self. .And  1  do.  1  could  go  on  and  on  about  the 
t  n  >\\  s'  genen  isity,  taste  in  music ,  sense  of  fam- 
ily values;  the  "buddy  system"  they  invented 
to  ii^e  against  other  birds,  the  work  they  do 
for  the  Shriners,  and  more.  But  they're  paying 
me  a  lot  ol  bottles  to  say  this — 1  can't  expect 
everybody  to  believe  me.  1  do  ask,  it  you're 
unconvinced,  that  you  take  this  simple  test: 
Next  tune  you're  looking  out  a  window  or 
driving  in  a  car,  notice  it  there's  a  crow  in 
si^ht.  Then  multiply  that  one  crow  by  lots 
and  lots  of  crows,  and  you'll  get  an  idea  of 
w  hat  the  next  few  years  will  bring.  In  the  bird 
department,  no  matter  what,  the  future  is  go- 
ing to  be  almost  all  crows,  almost  .ill  the  time. 
That 's  |us(  a  tac t . 

So  why  not  lust  accept  ir,  and  learn  to  appre- 
ciate it,  as  so  main  of  us  have  already?  The 
crows  are  going  to  influence  our  culture  and  our 
world  m  beneficial  ways  we  can't  even  imagine 
today.  Much  of  what  they  envision  I  am  not  yet 
,n  liberty  to  disclose,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is 
magnificent.  They  are  going  to  be  birds  like 
we've  never  seen.  In  their  dark,  jewel-like  eyes 
burns  an  ambition  to  be  more  and  better  and  to 
tlv  around  all  over  the  place  constantly.  They're 
smart,  they're  dn\en,  and  they're  comin'  at  us. 
I  he  crows:  let's  get  ready  to  welcome  tomor- 
r<  iw's  only  bird. 


|(  'hi  ificat  ion] 

AS  THE 

WORLD  BURNS 

From  a  March  28  press  briefing  by  I  '.S.  Suae  De- 
partment spokesman  Richard  Boucher.  Earlier  thai 
day,  President  Push  announced  his  opposition  to 
the  Kyoto  Protocol,  an  agreement  by  the  I  'ni'ted 
States  and  eighty-three  other  signatory  nations  to 
i  ut  carbon -dioxide  emissions  and  curb  global 
warming.  /  he  protocol  is  awaiting  ratification. 


\.<:  Is  the  State  Department  moving  to  take  the 
U.S.  signature  of!  the  Kyoto  agreement,  or 
has  it  been  asked  to  do  that  ? 

RICHARP  ROU<  I  U  K:  There  is,  1  think,  a  certain 
amount  of  contusion  in  the  air.  Let  me  try  to 
clarity  tor  you.  The  President ,  the  adminis- 
tration, clearly  opposed  the  protocol,  be- 


cause we  hehe\  e  it  exempts  developing 
countries,  and  we  think  it  might  seriously 
harm  the  U.S.  economy.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  looking  at  the  issue  of  climate  change 
and  how  we  deal  with  it.  We  are  not  looking 
at  a  question  of  un-signing  Kyoto. 
Q:  You  say  th,u  you  are  not  trying  to  un-sign  it, 
but  is  the  administration  prepared  to  imple- 
ment it :' 

BOUCHER:  I  think  the  President's  statement 
made  quite  clear  our  view  on  that,  and  let  me 
see  it  1  have  the  quote  right  here.  Probably 
not,  but  let  me  just  check.  No,  it  was  proba- 
bly on  page  one.  The  simple  answer  is  no. 

Q:  You're  not — 

ROUCHER:  We're  not  looking  tor  ratification. 
What  we  are  looking  tor  is  to  deal  with  the 
issue  ot  climate  change.  I  think  it  probably 
requires  a  certain  level  ot  understanding  be- 
yond mine,  hut  at  this  point  I  don't  think 
there  is  a  document  to  be  ratified,  that  the 
process  of  implementation  is  ongoing.  1 
probably  already  messed  things  up. 

The  process  of  discussion  on  how  to  do 
this,  ot  how  to  go  forward  on  the  issue  of  cli- 
mate change,  is  ongoing.  We  will  continue 
to  work  with  other  governments  once  we 
have  reviewed  the  situation  and  looked  tor 
approaches  to  climate  change  that  we  feel 
can  effectively  deal  with  the  problem. 

Q:  So  would  you  concede  that  there  is  a  bit  of  a 
technical  difference  between  un-signing  it 
and  just  not  implementing  it.' 

BOUCHER:  No. 

Q:  Is  there  a  difference,  technically  speaking.' 
BOUCHER:  Yes. 
Q:  There  is.' 
BOUCHER:  Yes. 
Q:  Which  is  what.' 

BOU(  HER:  Which  is  a  difference.  They  are  not 
the  same  thing.  I  don't  know  how  to  explain. 

Q:  But  is  the  result  different,  the  end  result.' 

BOUCHER:  The  end  result  ...  I  don't  .  .  .  You're 
getting  caught  up  on  a  technicality,  if  it  is 
even  a  technicality.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween "un-signing,"  as  it's  come  to  be  used, 
and  not  ratifying,  not  implementing,  what- 
ever. But  the  point  is,  what  we  are  doing 
now  is  looking  for  ways  to  work  with  our  al- 
lies, with  our  friends,  to  address  the  issue  of 
global  climate  change.  One  shouldn't  get 
caught  up  in  exact  status  or  signatures  or 
docume  nts,  frankly. 

Q:  Then  what's  the  use  of  the  document? 

Q:  Then  why  ever  sign' 

BOUCHER:  This  question  exists  in  international 
law.  It  is  a  very  precise  question  m  interna- 
tional law.  It  has  a  very  precise  legal  inter- 
pretation to  ir,  and  that's  why  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  that  and  what  we  are  doing. 


1 1  larangue] 

THE  MOST 
DANGEROUS  GAME 

Fri  »m  the  transcript  i  >j  an  April  3  meeting  attended  by 
Minnesota  gtnmn  ir  Jesse  \  'cntinu .  Mmncapi  >lis-St . 
Paul  Star  1  ribune  <  httdotrrs  columnist  I  tennis  An- 
derson,  and  Minnesota  /  department  oj  Natural  Re- 
sources (DNR)  commissioner  Allen  ( !arf>er,  among 
others .  Scan  after  the  interview  appeared  on  the  Star 
Tribune  website,  Ventura  apologized  to  irate  hunters 
on  his  weekly  radio  show. 


IhW:  VIN  1 1  K  \:  Instead  ( >t  v«  hi  interviewing  me, 
I'm  g<  >ing  t<  i  interview  y<  >u. 

DENNIS  an  I  >ERS(  >N:  Y(  ui're  g«  ling  to  interview  me  ? 

VENTURA:  Yeah.  I  took  great  offense  to  your  ar- 
ticle nn  Sunday,  very  big  offense,  insinuating 
that  Commissioner  Garber  and  I  somehow 
aren't  reputable  people  and  thai  we  can't  he 
trusted  with  hNR  money.  And  also  the  in- 
sinuation that  somehow  I  don't  know  about 
wildlife,  hunting,  and  fishing.  On  what  do  you 
base  y<  >ur  i  ipini<  >ns  and  y<  >ur  km iwledge  ( if  me 
on? 

AN  I  >I:Rm  >N:  I  didn't  say  y<  m  didn't  kn*  >w  anything 
ah<  nit  hunting. 

VENTURA:  You  insinuate  it  all  the  time.  I  read  il 
in  your  articles  all  the  time.  Well,  first  of  all,  let 
me  tell  you  something.  My  family  and  I  have 
owned  ,i  lake  cabin  for  forty-four  years  in  the 
state  of  Minnesi  ita.  That's  a  lot  m<  ire  than  Bud 
Grant  [the  former  coach  of  the  Minnesota 
Vikings].  Tc  i  my  knowledge,  he's  m  Wisconsin. 

ANDERS*  >N:  1  low'd  he  get  into  this.' 

VENTl  IRA:  I  just  t hi cw  him  out  there  tc >r  prac Ileal 
purposes.  'Cause  he  testified  against  me  once 
and  s,ud  I  didn't  km  >w  anything  about  hunting 
( ir  fishing.  All  right,  I've  *  iwned  a  lake  cabin  f<  n 
forty-four  years.  My  parents,  and  now  [,  own  it; 
they're  gone.  Second  ol  all,  w  hen  it  comes  to 
hunting — I  got  your  resume.  You  ever  done 
military  service? 

ANDERSi  >N:  You  have  my  resume.' 

VENTURA:  Yeah,  I  g<  >t  your  file.  You  ever  ek  me  mil- 
itary service? 

ANDERSON:  No. 

VENTl  iRA:  Y< hi  haven't  ?  Well,  t  '<  >mmissi<  mer  ( iar- 
ber . i net  I  have.  I  le  has  two  tours  to  Vietnam 
and  I  have  i  me  as  a  Navy  SEAL  and  then  sev- 
enteen months  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  I'll  just 
tell  you  this:  Until  you  hunted  man,  you 
haven't  hunted  yet.  Because  you  need  to  hunt 
something  that  can  shoot  back  at  you  to  real 
ly  classify  yourself  as  a  hunter.  You  need  to 
understand  the  feeling  <  if  w  hat  it's  like  tc  i  g<  i  in- 
to the  held  and  know  that  your  opposition  can 


HAIR  RAGE 

From  "Did  Samson  Hai'e  Antisocial  Personality 
/  disorder?"  by  I  doctors  Eric  /.cu  m  Aitsc/uder,  Ansar 
Haroun,  Bing  Ho,  and  Amy  Weimer,  of  the  I  'ni- 
versity  oj  California  at  San  Diego  School  oj  Medi- 
cine. The  findings  were  published  in  the  February  is- 
sue oj  the  Archives  i  il  ( ieneral  Psychiatry  ■ 

T 

M.  he  study  of  the  history  of  a  disease  can 
provide  clues  to  its  pathogenesis.  We  note  a 
possible  case  of  antisocial  personality  disorder 
(ASPD)  nearly  three-  thousand  years  ago  in  the 
biblical  figure  Sam  sun  (Judges,  Chapters 
1  5—16),  son  of  Manoah.  The  /  diagnostk  and  Sta- 
tistical Manual  oj  Mental  Disorders  requires  that 
three  of  seven  criteria  be  met  for  the  diagnosis 
<  if  ASP1  ).  Samsi  m  meets  six: 

(  I  )  I  allure  to  eonlorm  to  social  norms  with 
respect  to  lawful  behavior:  The  Philistines  tried 
to  arrest  Samson  after  he  burned  the  Philistine 
fields  ( 1  5:5)  and  went  to  (  iaza  ( 16:1 ). 

(2)1  Vc  eitf  illness,  as  u  idle;  it  eel  by  repealed  ly- 
ing: Samson  eliel  not  tell  his  parents  that  he  had 
killeel  a  lion.  Furthermore,  he  pt'ofteieel  honey 
tor  his  parents  to  eat  but  dul  not  tell  them  it 
had  come  from  the  carcass  of  ,i  lion  ( 14:9),  and 
thus  e. i used  them  to  violate  their  dietary  laws. 

(  1 1  Impulsivity:  lie  burned  the  I'hihsrine 
fields  (  1  5:5). 

(4)  Irritability  and  aggressiveness:  Samson 
was  repeatedly  involved  in  physical  rights. 

(5)  Reckless  disregard  tor  safety  of  self  or  oth- 
ers: Samson  is  reported  to  have  taken  on  and 
killed  one  thousand  Philistines  single-handedly 
(15:15).  He  ah,,  told  I  >elilah  the  secret  to  his 
strength  (16:17),  even  after  she  had  attempted 
three  times  previously  to  >_!ct  this  secret. 

(6)  Lack  of  rem< use:  I  le  gli iated  ( 15:16)  after 
killing  > me  the nisand  men 

In  addition,  Samson  committed  many  of  the 
actions  listed  in  the  criteria  tor  conduct  disor- 
der— tire  sorting,  cruelty  to  small  animals  (  I  5  A ), 
bullying,  initiating  physical  tights,  and  using  a 
weapon  (jawbone  of  ass,  15:15).  Samson's  eon 
duet  was  considered  unacceptable  in  his  time 
three  thousand  Israelites  (Samson's  own 
people!)  captured  him  and  delivered  him  to  the 
Philistines  (15:12). 

Recognition  of  the  diagnosis  of  antisocial 
personality  disorder  tor  Samson  may  help  us 
not  only  to  understand  the  biblical  srory  better 
but  also  to  recognize  instances  when  a  contem- 
porary leader  suffe  rs  from  ASPD. 


READINGS 


Coming  In  For 
A  Safe  Landing. 

Their  wings  may  span  six  feet.  Bringing 
bald  eagles  grace  and  majesty,  but  also 
danger.  And  that's 
because  the  place  an 


eagle  decides  to  land 


might  be  a  high-voltage  power  line. 
So  people  working  in  Wyoming  built 
special  platforms  on  top  of  power  poles. 
Helping  this  threatened  species  land 
safely.  And  soar  to  new  heights. 


Chevron 


People  Do. 

www.peopledo.cem 


"I  )resie  and  (  asie,  Tunis,  Western  Transvaal,  1993,"  by  Roger  JW/en.  from  his  netr  hook.  Out  land,  published  f>y  Phoidon  Press 
Ballen  has  been  photographing  the  inhabitants  of  rural  South  Africa  since  1982. 


take  yon  i  wt.  Not  just  go  oul  there  and  shoot 
Bvimhi. 

ANDERSON:  Mils  doesn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  ci  >t i-i-r\  alum. 

VENTURA:  No,  but  it  has  to  do  with  being  a  sports- 
man, in  my  >  ipinion. 

ANDERSON:  The  military  lias  something  to  do 
with  i  onservation.' 

VEN  1 1  IRA:  Yeah,  yeah,  'cause  it's  c  ailed  hunting. 

AN  I  >ERS(  >N:  I  miss  the  connects  »n. 

VENTURA:  What  1  don't  like  is  this  insinuation 
thai  Commissioner  Garber  doesn't  under- 
stand how  to  hunt.  I  le's  been  protecting  the 


public  for  twenty-six  years  as  an  FBI  agent, 
lie  did  two  tours  oi  Vietnam.  Again,  that's 
hunting.  Going  out  and  shooting  Bambi,  to 
me,  isn't  hunting.  Because  you  walk  out 
there,  and  you're  going  to  shoot  some  poor 
little  animal  that  can't  shoot  hack,  that  ot- 
ters no  defense.  And  that's  being  a  sports- 
man and  a  hunter.' 

ANDERSON  [(.  testuring  at  Allen  Garber]:  He  doesn't 
hunt.  That's  the  deal.  1  le  doesn't  hunt. 

ALLEN  ( IARBER:  I  went  deer  hunting  this  year  hy 
the  way,  Dennis.  I  went  pheasant  hunting  last 
year.  You  don't  know  everything. 


I  lARPER'S  MAC  ;.-\/INE  /  JUNE  2001 


VENTI  K  \:  That's  right.  And  you  don'l  c<  insider 
hunting.' 

ANDERSON:  Nm  in  the  contexl  thai  we're  dis- 
cussing. 

VENTI  IRA:  Really.  I  do. 

ANDERSON:  Well,  you  do.  1  don't. 

YEN  M  IRA:  Well,  that's  'cause  you  have  no  expe- 
rience ;il  H . 

ANPI  RS(  >N:  1  lave  you  hunted  deer.' 

VENTI  IRA:  No. 

ANI  'I. Km  *N:  That  V  tin  point  then,  1  guess. 
VENTURA:  My  point  is,  the  deer  can't  shoot  hack. 
I  lave  you  hunted  in, in.' 

ANDERSON:  No. 

VENTURA:  Then  you  have  no  hasis  to  talk  trom, 
pal.  Because  hunting  a  deer,  big  deal.  Big  deal. 

ANDERSi  >N:  I'm  not  saying  it  is  a  big  de.il. 

VENTURA:  So  don't  tell  me  I'm  not  ,i  hunter. 
The  training  is  to  hunt,  to  hunt  something 
and  he  successful.  I  find  that  it's  tar  nn  ire  chal- 
lenging to  hum  something  th.it  can  poten- 
tially do  harm  hat  k  to  you  than  to  go  out  and 
hunt  something  that  sits  around  and  eats  tu  tus 
and  leaves  in  the  middle  of  the  woods,  and 
lin  n  you've  got  the  gall  to  tell  me  I'm  not  ,i 
hunter?  You  better  talk  to  Commander 
Marsinko  about  th.it  too,  what  the  definition 
ot  being  .i  hunter  is. 

ANDERSON:  As  I  was  saying,  my  issue  is  conser- 
vation. It's  not  being  effected  in  this  state,  and 
needs  n  i  be  tl  we  want  t>  >  c<  mtinue  >  mr  heritage. 

VENTURA:  And  let  me  say  from  .i  personal  note, 
all  the  friends  that  I  grew  up  with  ate  all  avid 
hunters  and  fishermen.  And  they  do  n  with 
their  own  money.  1  mean,  they're  not  paid  b\ 
a  newspaper  to  go  out  and  hue  ,i  guide  for 
them  and  go  out  and  write  a  story. 

ANDERSt  >N:  D<  m't  insult  me. 

VENTURA:  You  insult  me  all  the  time. 

ANDERSON:  I  d<  >n't  need  a  made  to  take  me  out  to 
hunt  and  fish.  I'm  not  a  newspaper  guy— 

VENTURA:  You're  not.' 

ANDERSON:  — w  ho  needs  help  to  go  out  and  hunt 
and  fish. 

\  I  N  1 1  K  Y  d  he  ( inly  thing  1  see  here  « >n  yi  mr  re- 
sume is  you've  been  a  newspaper  guy  your 
whole  hie. 

ANDERSON:  I  was  a  truck  driver  tor  thirty  years, 
coast  to  coast,  Canada  to  Mexico. 

VENTURA:  Okay,  well,  that's  not  in  there.  So  1 
guess  you  don't  brag  .Tout  that.  |ust  please 
don't  insinuate  to  me  that  I  don't  care.  .And  I 
don't  understand  the  state's  woods,  waters,  and 
hekh.  I've  only  had  a  lake  cahm  for  forty-four 
years,  hut  I  don't  understand  it.  All  my  friends 
.ire  hunters  and  fishermen.  You  know  who  1 
consult  when  I  want  to  know  about  it.'  Not 
y< >u.  Them. 

ANI  >ERSi  »N:  I  )o  you  understand  the  status  ,  .|  the 
state's  watersheds'  They're  in  dismal  shape. 


Do  you  understand  uplands.'  Wetlands.'  It's 
not  \ i  ii it  I. mil .  I'm  ]usi  saying  .  .  . 

VENTURA:  Do  I  understand  it  '  Yeah.  I  watch  what 
goes  cm.  And  please  don't  insinuate  thai  I 
don'i  care.  1  do  care.  And  don't  ever  think  I'm 
not  ,i  hunter  |usi  because  my  job  now  doesn'l 
allow  i ue  to  do  it  every  weekend.  And  |iist  be- 
cause I  choose,  having  man,  ih.it  there's  no 
thrill  tor  me  to  go  out  and  shoot  ham  hi.  You 
nave  ti  >  understand  thai  many  pei  >ple,  like  Mr. 
t  >, n  Ivr  and  I ,  when  you  go  through  and  yi  m're 
trained  in  Lcitnh.it,  and  you  hunt  the  ultimate 
foe,  well,  it  becomes  very  difficult,  and  1  can't 
speak  tor  Al,  but  tor  me,  I  can'l  draw  down 
i  m  Bambi.  I  can't  she  >ol  him 

ANI  'l  Km  >N:  1  don't  care  whether  you  hunt  or  not . 

VENTURA:  You  miss  m\  point .  That  st  ill  doesn't 
mean  I'm  not  ; i  hunter.  .And  it's  wrong  foi  you 
to  insinuate  that  I  don't  know  how  to  hunt.  Be- 
cause when  you  hunt  the  ultimate  toe,  which 
is  in.in,  who  can  shoot  h.nA,  you're  the  best 
hunter  < >n  the  planer. 

ANI  >l  Km  >N:  I  don't  care  whether  someone  hunts 
I  t  are  ah<  nit  conservatii  >n. 

VENTURA:  Let  me  put  it  to  you  this  way,  Dennis, 
"t  <  m've  alienated  me  si  >  bad,  1  rarely  read  yi  hi. 

ANDERSON:  Do  y<  hi  read  the  Sports  set.  tion? 

VENTI  IRA:  Yes. 

\NI  >l  Km  in:  Well,  m<  ire  pe<  iple  read  I  Xitdi  ><  >rs  than 
Sports  Sunday,  so  you're  in  the  minority. 

VEN  n  K.\:  That's  true.  Bui  w  h\  am  I  not  reading 
\  i  hi?  Because  y<  Hi  re  negal  ive  to  me  every  time 
1  pick  up  the  paper,  on  sit  and  portray  to  the 
public  1  don't  know  a  damn  dung  about  the 
outdoors:  I  don't  know  how  to  hunt;  1  don't 
k  now  how  1 1  *  fish;  1  don't  km  >w  not  lung.  You 
know.  So  alter  a  while,  1  quit  reading  it.  he- 
cause  you  can't  read  stull  like  thai  and  main- 
tain \< mr  sanity  .it  this  j< T. 


1 1  low-to] 

KILLING  IS  EASY! 

From  Military  Studies  in  the  |ihad  Againsi  the 
Tyrants,  a  terrorist  training  manual  entered  us  cri- 
denee  in  the  Manhattan  trial  of  /urn  men  accused 
of  plotting  the  1998  bombings  of  American  em- 
bassies in  Kenya  and  Tanzania  The  text  was 
found  in  Britain  in  the  home  of  a  follower  of 
(  >sama  bin  Laden 

*iSSASSINATIi  '\s  \vn  1 1  P(  >Im  in 
We  will  limit  the  discussion  to  poisons  th.it 
the  holy  warrior  can  prepare  and  use  without 
endangering  his  health. 

Castor  beans.  The  substance  ruin,  an  ex- 


tract  of  castor  beans,  is  considered  one  oi  the 
mosi  deadly  poisons:  0.0  milligram  inhaled 
or  injected  in  a  vein  is  enough  to  kill  someone. 
It  is  ,1  simple  operation  to  extract  ricin,  and 
castoi  beans  can  be  obtained  from  nurseries 
throughout  the  country. 

Precatory  beans.  The-  herbal  poison  abrin, 
extracted  from  precatory  beans,  is  very  similar 
to  ricin.  The  seeds  of  tins  plant  are  red  and 
black  and  are  used  in  prayer  beads. 

Water  hemlock.  A  lethal  close  is  1.2  grams. 
It  has  a  palatable  taste  and  is  very  similar  to 
parsnip. 

Tobacco.  There  is  enough  nicotine  in  three 
cigarettes  to  kill  a  man.  It  eaten,  sixty  to  seven- 
ty milligrams  of  pure  nicotine  will  kill  a  person 
w  ithin  an  hour. 

Potato  sprout.  Both  rotten  and  green,  eon- 
tains  si  ilanine. 

Dimethyl  sulfoxide  can  be  found  with  horse 
breeders  or  veterinarians.  Mix  poison  with  this 
substance,  and  when  the  enemy  touches  it  he 
will  die  slow  ly  within  fifteen  minutes  t<  i  an  hour. 

Poisoning  from  eating  spoiled  food.  Since 
0.00002S  gram  will  kill  a  person,  tins  poison  is 
absolutely  lethal. 

How  to  prepare  spoiled  food.  Fill  a  pot  with 
corn  and  green  beans.  Put  in  a  sm;i||  piece  of 
meat  and  about  two  spoonfuls  of  fresh  excre- 
ment. Four  the  water  into  the  pol  until  there  is 
surface  tension  at  the  lip  of  the  pot.  (.'over  the 
pot  tightly.  It  you  do  that  correctly,  there  will  be 
no  air  trapped  in  the  pot.  Leave  the  pot  in  a 
dark,  moderately  warm  room  for  fifteen  days.  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  you  will  notice  a  sub- 
stance on  the  edge  of  the  pot  and  a  small 
amount  of  rottenness.  You  can  make  three  or 
tour  pots  at  the  same  tunc-.  During  the  time  of 
the  destroyer,  Jamal  Abdul  Nasser,  someone 
who  was  being  severely  tortured  in  prison  ate 
some  feces  after  losing  sanity  because  of  the  tor- 
ture. A  few  hours  later  he  was  found  dead. 

(  .1  UDELINES  FOR  BEA  1  INK  ! 
AND  KII  LING  HOSTAGES 
Religious  scholars  have  permitted  beating. 
Thev  use  a  tradition  explained  in  Imam  Mos- 
allem's  manuscript:  that  Allah's  prophet — Allah 
bless  and  keep  him — sought  counsel  when  he 
was  informed  about  Abou  Soufian's  arrival. 
Abou  Bakr  and  Omar  spoke,  yet  he  (the 
Prophet)  did  not  listen.  Saad  Ibn  Ibada  said, 
"Do  you  want  us,  O  Allah's  prophet,  who  con- 
trols my  life.'  It  you  order  us  to  subdue  the 
camels  we  would  do  it,  or  beat  and  follow  them 
to  Al-Ghimad  lakes  (a  five-day  trip  beyond 
Mecca),  we  would  do  it  too."  The  Prophet- 


Allah  bless  and  keep  him  —  called  on  the 
people,  who  then  descended  on  Badr.  They  were 
met  by  Kureish  camels  carrying  water.  Among 
then  caretakers  was  a  young  black  slave  man  be- 
longing to  the  Al-Hajjaj  clan.  They  took  him 
hostage.  The  companions  of  the  Prophet- 
Allah  bless  and  keep  him — started  asking  him 
about  Abou  Soufian  and  bis  companions.  He 
first  said,  "I  know  nothing  about  Abou  Soufian, 
but  I  know  about  Abou  Jahl,  Atba,  Sheiba,  and 
Omaya  Ibn  Khalaf."  But  when  they  beat  him  he 
said,  "l  Mi  ves,  |  w  ill  tell  you.  This  is  the  news  of 
Ab(  »u  Si  lufian  . . ." 

Meanwhile,  the  Prophet — Allah  bless  and 
keep  him — who  was  praying,  started  to  depart, 
saying,  "Strike  him  it  he  tells  you  the  truth  and 
release  him  it  he  lies."  Then  he  said,  "That  is 
the  death  of  him."  1  le  said  that  in  the  presence 
of  Ins  companions  and  while  moving  his  hand 
i »n  the  ground. 

In  ibis  tradition,  we  find  permission  to  in- 
terrogate the  hostage  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining informal  ion.  It  is  permitted  to  strike 
the  nonbeliever  w  ho  has  no  covenant  until  he 
reveals  the  news,  information,  and  secrets  of 
his  people. 

The  religious  scholars  have  also  permitted 
the  killing  of  a  hostage  it  he  insists  on  with- 
holding information  from  Muslims.  They  per- 
mitted his  killing  so  that  he  would  not  inform 
his  people  of  what  he  learned  about  the  Muslim 
condition,  number,  and  secrets.  In  the  Honein 
attack,  after  one  of  the  spies  learned  about  the 
Muslims'  kindness  and  weakness,  then  fled,  the 
Prophet — Allah  bless  and  keep  him — permitted 
his  blood  and  said,  "Find  and  kill  him."  Salma 
Ibn  Al-Akwaa  followed,  caught,  and  killed  him. 


[Epis(  >de| 

METHOD  ACTING 

From  (i  prosecutor's  remarks  delivered  during  a  1971 
criminal  trial  in  which  Tony  Sirico,  who  portrays 
Paulie  Walnuts  on  the  television  scries  The  Sopra- 
ni is,  was  convicted  oj  a  felony  and  sentenced  to  a  jour- 
year  term  in  prison.  The  sentencing  judge  proclaimed 
Sirico  a  "danger  to  society,"  and  the  court  psychia- 
trist diagnosed  him  as  having  a  "character  disorder. " 
The  transcript  was  posted  on  The  Smoking  Gun 
(www.thesmokinggun.com)  in  February. 
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luin  Sirico  has  been  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation by  our  office  for  a  long  time.  He  was  in- 
dicted for  extortion,  coercion,  and  possession  of 
a  gun  as  a  felony — charges  stemming  trom  vari- 
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Because  our  miracle  is  on  the  inside. 


7  1 '"'  s'eep  tcihnolnsv  in  leco-jni/cd  b\  NASA  raxed  about  h\  the  media 

tfljBS*  extolled  worldwide  h\  over  25.IMKI  sleep  clinics  and  health  professionals, 

*****  -   ,       Vl  this  mii.iv le  li.is  to  be  /.  //  l<>  ho  believed 

While  the  thick,  ornate  pads  thai  cover  most  mattresses  are  necessar)  to 
keep  the  hard  steel  springs  inside,  the)  create  a  hammock  etteel  outside — 
and  can  actually  cause  pressure  points  Inside  our  beds,  billions  ot  microporoscopic  memor)  cells 
function  as  molecular  springs  that  contour  precise!)  to  youi  even  curve  and  angle 

Tempur-Pedic's  Swedish  scientists  used  NASA's  earl)  anti-G-force  research  to  invent  Tempur  ma- 
terial— a  remarkable  new  kind  ot  viscoelastic  bedding  that  reacts  to  bod)  ih.inn  and  temperature  ll 
automatically  adjusts  to  your  exact  shape  and  weight  And  it's  the  reason  wh)  millions  ol  Americans 
are  falling  in  love  with  the  first  really  new  bed  in  7^  years  urn  high-tech  Weightless  Sleep  System 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  3  oul  ot  4  Tempur-Pedic  owners  go  out  ol  their  wa\  to  recommend  our 
Swedish  Sleep  System'  to  close  friends  and  relatives  82'  <  tell  us  it's  the  best  bed  the)  ve  ever  had' 

Please  return  the  coupon  at  right,  without  the  least  obligation,  for  a  FRK1  DEMONSTRATION  KI1 
Better  yet.  phone  oi  send  us  a  lax 


To  receive  your  free  demonstration  kit,  call 

1 -888-244-3850 

toll-tree  or  send  lax  to  1-859-259-9WJ 


TkltoPURPEDIC 

Jr  PRESSURE  RELIEVING 

SWEDISH  MATTRESS  AND  PILLOW 


i his  threats  he  made  to  Mr.  John  Addison,  own- 
er of  the  rogether  discotheque  at  Fifty-ninth 
Street  in  Manhattan.  The  defendant  entered  that 
discotheque  on  several  occasions,  refused  to  pav 
ai  the  door,  refused  to  pay  for  any  services  or 
products,  and  when  he  was  confronted  by  Mr. 
Addison  and  asked  to  pay  he  answered  that  he 


[Memo] 

ALLEGED  KILLER 
AN  ENIGMA 


From  (t  list  o)  headlines  (or  stories  found  in  the 
Nexis  news  database  containing  the  words  "nice 
guy,"  "quiet,"  and  "kept  to  himself."  The  lisi  was 
compiled  by  Seth  Ackerman,  a  media  analyst  at 
FAIR,  a  national  media-watch  group  based  in  New 
York  C  ".ity. 
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MAN  FOUND  DEAD  IN  HOME 
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si  |(  IDE  VICTIM  SUSPECTED  IN  5  KILLINGS  AT  HOME 
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Rl<  HMOND  MAN  FOUND  SHOT  DEAD  IN  HOUSE 
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d<  iesn't  pay  anyplace,  that  he's  Juni<  ir  Sirico,  and 
that  Mr.  Addison  better  learn  how  to  give  him  the 
respect  he  deserves,  otherwise  he  knows  what  to 
do  with  Mr.  Addison.  He  told  Mr.  Addison  that 
he  knows  how  to  take  care  of  guys  like  Mr.  Ad- 
dison: "You  hit  them  over  the  head  with  a  base- 
ball hat,  and  they  come  around." 

He  said  that  he  used  to  come  to  the  discotheque 
w  hen  it  was  owned  by  a  guy  who  had  also  given 
him  .i  hard  time  by  not  giving  him  tree  food  and 
drinks,  but  after  he  threw  the  bouncer  out  the 
window  a  few  times  the  ow  ner  came  around  to  his 
way  of  thinking.  He  said  there  was  another  place 
where  he  had  been  given  a  hard  time,  Steven 
Paul's  The  Scene,  in  Manhattan.  I  le  said  he  gave 
them  Mich  a  hard  time,  he  put  them  out  of  busi- 
ness and  the  owner  had  to  leave  town.  He  said 
there  was  another  guy  w  ho'd  given  him  a  hard 
time,  who  had  refused  to  comply  with  every  wish 
and  whim  of  Junior  Sirico's,  and  that  was  Bobby 
Woods,  and  he  said,  "You  saw  w  hat  happened  to 
him,"  and  Mr.  Addison  knew  what  happened  to 
Bobby  Woods.  Mr.  Bobby  Woods  was  found  dead 
in  Queens  with  five  bullets  in  his  head. 

He  told  Mr.  Addison  that  this  could  happen, 
and  Mr.  Addison  was  afraid,  and  he  came  to  the 
District  Attorney's  Office  and  hied  a  complaint. 

Now,  on  the  night  of  the  arrest,  February  27, 
plainclothes  detectives  from  the  District  Attor- 
ney's Office  w  aited  for  Mr.  Sirico  outside  the  To- 
gether discotheque.  They  saw  him  go  in  with  a 
couple  of  his  friends,  including  Charlie  Morris, 
who  has  an  extensive  and  violent  criminal  record, 
and  after  a  w  hile  they  came  out  of  the  Together, 
got  into  a  Lino  >ln  C  )<  mi  mental,  and  drove  up  to 
the  West  Side. 

Two  unmarked  police  cars  followed  them  to  the 
Upper  West  Side,  w  here  Mr.  Sirico  and  his  friends 
went  into  an  apartment.  Shortly  afterward,  Mr. 
Sirico  exited  the  apartment  with  seven  men. 
Si  Miie  ( it  them  g< >t  int< i  the  Lincoln  C Continental, 
and  the  rest  got  into  a  Buick  Riviera.  Four  of  the 
detectives  followed  the  Lincoln  Continental, 
and  two  remained  behind  to  follow  the  Buick 
Riviera. 

The  Buick  Riviera  proceeded  toward  Colum- 
bus Avenue  and  then  suddenly  pulled  over  to 
the  side.  Apparently  they  discovered  that  they 
were  being  tailed.  The  detectives  didn't  want  to 
seem  suspicious,  so  they  drov  e  right  on  by,  and  the 
Buick  Riviera  pulled  out  from  the  curb  and  got 
right  on  the  bumper  of  the  police  car. 

They  followed  the  detectiv  es  to  C  Columbus  Av- 
enue without  letting  them  go.  They  followed 
across (  Columbus  Avenue  w  ithout  letting  them  go. 
They  followed  them  down  to  Amsterdam  Av- 
enue, still  on  their  bumper,  and  across  Amster- 
dam and  down  Broadway.  The  detectives  realized 
they  were  in  trouble  and  called  tor  assistance, 
but  they  couldn't  contact  their  brother  officers. 


KI'l 


At  Seventy-second  Street  and  Broadway  the  car 
thai  Mr.  Sirico  was  in  pulled  out  from  behind 
the  police  vehicle,  pulled  right  alongside  it,  and 
forced  it  into  the  divider.  Mr.  Sirico  then  began 
yelling,  "What  are  y<  hi  d<  >ing  l«  ill*  iwing  me?  I  see 
you  guys.  I  see  you.  I  have  eves.  I  know  what  you 
are  doing.  What  are  you  following  me  for?" 

At  that  point  the  back  w  indow  of  Mr.  Sirico's 
car  started  to  go  down  very  slowly,  and  the  de- 
tectives became  afraid,  and  they  stepped  on  the 
gas  and  snaked  their  way  out  of  there,  but  Mr.  Siri- 
co's car  continued  to  follow.  They  told  iwed  t  hem 
dow  n  Broadway  and  up  to  Columbus  Avenue, 
but  .1  marked  police  ear  came  by,  and  the  car 
that  Mr.  Sirico  was  riding  in  lett  the  scene. 

The  detectives  Liter  saw  Mr.  Sirico  and  the 
*  it  her  men  in  the  Linci  iln  C<  mt  mental  hack  at  the 
Together,  and  that's  when  they  found  out  what 
his  intentions  were  tor  that  night. 

Mr.  Sirico  went  up  to  John  Addis*  >n  and  said, 
"I'm  going  to  come  hack  here,  and  I'm  going  to 
carve  my  initials  in  your  forehead.  \  on  put  those 
guys  on  me.  I'm  going  to  take  care  of  .  .  .  You  want 
to  play  with  guns'  We  got  guns.  We're  going  to 
shoot  them.  There  is  going  to  be  shots  tired. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  war.  I  have  an  arsenal  of 
weapons  and  an  army  of  men,  and  I'm  going  to 
use  them,  and  after  I  lake  care  of  those  guys  I'm 
going  to  c*  mie  hack  here  and  carve  my  initials  in 
your  ti  trehead.  You  better  learn  a  less*  in;  you  bet- 
ter show  me  the  respect  I  deserve." 

Mr.  Addison  panicked,  lie  ran  out  into  the 
street,  and  he  ran  to  the  19th  Precinct,  and  he 
told  them  what  had  happened.  They  advised  him 
that  they'd  take  care  of  it.  W  hen  he  i  ame  ha*,  k 
1 1 1  the  Together  he  saw  the  men  in  the  car,  and 
he  st<  »pped  and  asked,  "Excuse  me,  are  y*  hi  p*  >lk  e 
officers'"  .And  they  said,  "\  es."  I  le  said,  "I  have 
a  problem."  And  then  Mr.  Addison  told  the  po- 
lice officers  what  had  happened  that  night,  and 
what  had  happened  before,  and  what  was  going 
to  happen  to  the  two  detectives  who  had  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Sirico,  so  two  of  the  detectives  en- 
tered the  Together.  There  was  ;uii  it  her  detet.  five 
doing  undercover  w<  irk  inside  the  restaurant ,  and 
they  grabbed  Mr.  Sirico,  one  holding  each  arm, 
and  they  esc*  irted  him  *  mt  i  if  the  premises.  When 
they  got  1 1 1 m  out  they  put  him  up  against  the 
wall,  and  Mr.  Sirico,  even  then,  surrounded  by  six 
detectives,  tried  to  put  up  a  tight.  They  put  him 
up  against  the  wall  again,  and  rhe\  i.  >.  it  fr<  mi  his 
waistband  a  loaded  .32-caliber  automatic,  and 
Mr.  Siric*  >'s  mam  concern,  after  all  this,  was  that 
he  wanted  t<  i  see  that  gun. 

He  kept  saving — when  he  was  being  pur  in 
the  car,  when  he  was  br*  night  t*  i  the  stat  i*  in  In  >use, 
when  he  was  in  the  station  house — "Let  me  see 
the  gun.  Let  me  see  it.  1  want  to  see  which  gun 
you  got.  Let  me  see  the  gun  for  a  second.  You  can 
take  the  bullets,  |ust  let  me  see  which  gun." 


1 1  )chriefing] 

WHAT'S  THE 
FREQUENCY, 
KENNETH? 


Fro?n  (in  tjueraett1  condtu  ted  by  (  IA  special  agent 
Lcn  McNevin  with  Unwell  Weston  at  (  '/A  offices 
in  1996.  /itn  years  Liter,  Weston  forced  his  way 
past  metal  (/electors  in  the  US  (  afritol  building 
and  allegedly  shot  and  killed  two  (  'a/wtol  (yolice  offi- 
cers. After  declaring  Weston  incom/Jcieni  in  1999, 
fudge  Emmet  C  Sulliwin  ruled  in  March  2001 
tlnit  he  must  be  forcibly  medicated  to  stand  trial  l\ 
convicted,  Weston  could  /dee  t/ie  death  fx'nalty. 

Rl  ISSEI  I  WEST*  >N:  Okav,  this  is  ,  ,f  ,i  highly  sen- 
sitive  national-security  nature.  I  hope  you're 
ready  to  hear  it  all. 

A<  .1  N  I  McNI  \  IN:  I'm  reach.  That's  win  I'm  here. 

\\  EST*  >N:  Okay,  I  am  a  clone.  You  understand 
what  I  mean  by  cl<  me  ? 

McNEVIN:  You  mean  you're  a  facsimile  of  some- 
one else  ? 

WESTON:  No,  what  il  means  is  that  people  are 
bombarded  with  a  microwave  before  they're 
hi  irn,  and  inside  the  micr*  iwave  there  is  a  sL alar 
elec  tromagnetic  wave,  and  w  hat  it  J*  ies  is,  is  h 
essentially  mutates  the  cells,  is  what  H  does. 

Mi  Nil  \  l\:  c  >kay. 

WEST*. IN:  Okav,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  above 
in\  name,  write  "the  assassination  of  |ohn  F. 

Kenneth  •" 
Mi  NIA  IN:  C  lka\ . 

WESTON:  Okay,  first  ,.ft,  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
making  a  movie  called  \l\  Favorite  Roses,  or 
M\  Three  /vise's  w  as  the  name  » > t  it,  and  he 
searched  the  I  nited  States  for  some  actors, 
y*  hi  kni  >w,  to  play  t  he  r*  iles. 

McNEVIN:  Mm-hmm. 

WESTON:  Do  y*  m  get  the  president's  radio  station? 

McNEVIN:  No. 

WEST*. IN:  Okay,  it  has  to  do  with  the  making  of 
songs.  It's  called  the  C  ^Idlcs. 

Mi  ni  \  in:  Mm-hmm. 

WESTON:  And  you'll  notice  in  main,  main  of 
those  Oldies  there  are  references  to  the 
m*  i*  ni  and  to  r*  ises.  t  ^kav  ? 

Mi  ni  \  IN:  Mm-hmm. 

WESTON:  In  |ohn  F.  Kennedy's  mov  ie  there 
were  three  actors:  me  myself,  which  is  Rustv, 
Weston,  Sandy  brown,  and  bill  (  linton 

McNEVIN:  Okav. 

WESTON:  And,  of  course,  President  Kennech  did 
background  checks  on  us.  j  passed  with  living 
cok  irs.  Sandy  Br*  >wn  passed  w  it  1 1  ih  mg  *  <  >\> 
Bill  Clinton  did  not  pass  with  (lying  colors. 

McNE\  IN:  Surprising. 


Kl  \I>IN( 


WESTON:  Bill  Clinton  was  buying  and  selling 
cocaine  to  t  -oca-(  lola.  And  he  was  using  the 
proceeds  ol  his  drug  sales  to  fund  the  inter- 
active television  system  in  which  the  picture 
tube  is  acting  as  a  camera.  And  John  F. 
Kennedy  decided  that  it  would  be  great  for 
defense  purposes  to  have  control  ol  the  in- 
teractive television  system.  So  he  confiscat- 
ed thai  system  from  Bill  C  llinton. 

McNEVIN:  Mm-hmm. 

WESTON:  Now  we  go  off  into  .mother  person. 
Her  name  is  Party  Cocaritz.  Okay,  now,  you 
might  say  women  are  always  changing  their 
names.  Her  next  name  is  Norma  Jean  Coca, 
and  (hen  Marilyn  Monroe.  And  she  happens 
to  be  my  second  cousin.  And,  of  course,  she 
came  to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  because  she 
heard  Bill  Clinton  had  a  lot  of  money,  and 
jumped  him.  And,  of  course,  at  the  time 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  confiscating  Bill  Clin- 
ton's interactive  television  system.  And 
that's  how  the  relationship  started  between 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Marilyn  Monroe. 

Mi  NEVIN:  Small  circle. 

WES  1 l  >\:  Oh,  yeah,  it's  quite  a  story.  By  the  way, 
you're  also  sworn  to  extreme  secrecy  on  this 
too.  By  you  knowing  this  story,  likely  you  will 
end  up  dying  for  it.  Let's  put  it  that  way. 

McNEVIN:  I'll  have  to  be  careful. 

WESTON:  You'll  have  to  be  extremely  careful. 
You  will  find  out  that  after  this  your  life  will 
go  extremely  sour  because  of  ir. 

Okay,  we'll  go  back  to  the  movie.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  hired  |oe  Voilietti  to  be  my 
bodyguard.  Okay,  you  have  Joe  Voilietti. 
You  have  Marilyn  Monroe.  And  you've  got 
Bill  Clinton.  Bill  Clinton  is  not  a  native- 
born  American.  Bill  Clinton  is  a  Russian 
clone,  brought  to  the  I  'nifed  States  tor  the 
purposes  ot  Communist  insurgency.  And  be- 
lieve me,  I've  already  talked  to  the  director 
of  the  (  .'IA  here  about  this. 

McNEVIN:  Okay,  brought  to  America  tor  Com- 
munist insurgency? 

WESTON:  That's  correct,  yes.  In  Russia,  the\ 
clone  their  children  to  he  brilliant  mathe- 
matk  lans. 

Mi  NEVIN:  Okay. 

WEST  >N:  And  that  is  Bill  Clinton.  He  is  a  bril- 
liant mathemat  ic  ian. 
McNE\  IN:  Okay. 

WESTON:  Okay,  the  president  is  surrounded  by 
Communist  insurgents  and  organized-crime 
figures,  and  he  has  scalar  elec  tromagnetic  pa- 
perwork. Organized  criminal  elements  and 
Communists  working  together  want  to  gain 
control  of  this  paperwork  and  do  away  with 
John  F.  Kennedy  because  he  has  found  out 
the  plot. 

Mi  \l  \  IN:  Now,  what  d< >es  this  paperw<  >rk  entail ? 


WESTON:  The  paperwork  entails  the  whole  me- 
chanics of  scalar  nuclear  magnetics. 

McNEVIN:  So  this  is  basically  how  people  get 
c  Ic  med  ? 

WESTON:  Yes. 

McNEVIN:  Oh. 

WESTON:  And  it  also  has  to  do  with  surveil- 
lance work.  In  other  words,  they  can  beam 
programming  right  to  your  room  without  any 
special  wiring. 

McNEVIN:  Like  propaganda  and  stuff.' 

WESTON:  It  depends.  You  get  orders  that  way.  I 
get  special  programming  from  the  president 
that  way. 

Mc.NI  \  IN:  President  (  Imton.' 

WESTON:  Yes.  Over  the  years,  I've  gotten  special 
programming  from  almost  all  of  the  presidents. 

McNEVIN:  What  kind  of  special  programs.' 

WESTON:  Recently,  President  Clinton  sent  me 
the  president's  golf  classic. 

McNEVIN:  Yeah. 

WESTON:  And  I  live  way  up  in  the  mountains 
in  Montana,  no  reception  at  all.  Suddenly, 
I've  got  the  best  reception  in  the  world,  and 
I'm  watching  the  president's  golf  classic.  Oh, 
and  I  get  all  kinds  ot  other  things  too.  All 
kinds  of  special  performing  artists  who  the 
president  knows  who  do  special  perfor- 
mances for  me.  But  anyway,  I'll  continue  on 
with  the  main  part  ot  the  story. 

McNEVIN:  Sure. 

WESTON:  Bill  Clinton  is  mad  because  John  F. 
Kennedy  has  stolen  his  girlfriend,  confiscat- 
ed his  interactive  telev  ision  system,  and  cut 
i  'It  In-  cocaine  Supply  ■ 

[Pause.} 

WEST  >N:  And  Bill  Clinton  comes  to  my  grand- 
father's television  repair  shop  and  details 
how  he  is  going  to  kill  the  president.  But 
there  are  other  interactive  radio  components 
in  the  shop,  and  one  of  the  Republican  lis- 
tening posts  picks  it  up  and  decides  to  make- 
sure  that  the  job  gets  done  right,  so  they  hire 
my  bodyguard,  Joe  Voilietti.  Okay,  after  Bill 
Clinton  details  the  plan  of  how  he  is  going 
to  assassinate  the  president,  I  call  the  sher- 
iff's department — and  remember,  I'm  only 
six  years  old — and  I  tell  them  to  teletype  the 
president  and  tell  them  that  Billy  is  going  to 
kill  him. 

McNEVIN:  Okay. 

WESTON:  That's  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  next 
Wednesday,  |ohn  F.  Kennedy  is  assassinated, 
shot  apart  in  Pallas  by  two  sharpshooters — 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and  Joe  Voilietti.  Okay, 
then  after  that,  of  course,  Joe  Voilietti 
sneaks  into  niv  house  and  puts  positive  ions 
m  the  food.  Now,  what  positive  ions  do  is 
thev  cause  a  child  to  get  a  fire-growing  storm 
at  high  fever.  In  other  words,  that's  an  at- 
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tempt  tn  make  vmi  forget  about  the  incident. 

Here  I'm  telling  you  all  the  tricks  of  the 
secret-game. 

McNEVIN:  Does  this  fever  make  you  delirious? 

WESTON:  Yes.  It  didn't  make  me  forget,  though. 
Like  1  was  telling  you,  I  w  as  a  clone  to  begin 
with.  So  it  didn't  quite  work. 

And  then  for  the  next  number  of  years, 
every  rime  there's  a  presidential  election,  my 
radio  is  made  interactive  and  1  get  to  debate 
the  presidential  incumbents. 

McNEVIN:  This  isn't  public  at  all,  right.' 

WESTON:  Oh,  no,  not  .it  all.  The  only  way  that 
you  could  get  this  is  from  a  satellite  they  mi- 
en wave  my  radii i  with. 

McNEVIN:  Okay. 

WESTON:  I  debated  hist  when  1  was  seven  years 
old,  then  nine,  then  twelve,  and  every  elec- 
tion since  . .  .oh,  when  Bill  Clinton  was  run- 
ning, 1  didn't  debate  him. 

XKNEVIN:  Why  not? 


WESTON:  Okay,  I'll  tell  you  what  they  did.  The\ 
started  pulling  Sov  iet  energetics.  In  other 
words,  through  a  microwave  system  they  send 
you  dreams,  is  what  the\  are.  Your  eye  has  an 
optic  purple  on  it.  And  your  hrain  and  your 
eyes  are  like  a  television  camera.  They  emit  a 
telev  ision  signal  at  about  10  megahertz, 
which  is  the  photon-electron  coupling  into 
the  graviton.  They  beam  this  programming 
to  you  when  you  fall  asleep  at  night.  At 
about  age  twelve,  1  find  out  that  not  only  can 
they  give  you  the  dreams,  they  can  also  read 
the  photon-electron  coupling  that  is  coming 
off  of  your  eves.  In  other  words,  everything 
you  think,  they  read  it.  In  other  words — just 
pur  dow  n  "reading  thoughts." 

McNEVIN:  Okay . 

WESTON:  Okay.  And  they  also  bombard  you 
with  bacterial  warfare  that  is  encapsulated 
in  the  scalar  signal.  I'll  just  say,  yes,  m  my 
life,  due  to  different  Communist  attacks,  I 
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was  involved  in  numerous  automobile  acci- 
dents caused  by  Soviet  energetics.  It  some- 
body pull-  iii"1  behind  you  and  they're  sup- 
posed  to  stop  tor  you,  they  can  whack  that 
person  with  a  graviton  beam  and  just  knock 


"Edmund  and  Elena  Wilson  Have  Dinner  with 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  and  Her  Husband,  En- 
gen  Boissevain,  August  6,  1948,"  by  James  Cum- 
mins, in  the  Fall  2CCC  issue  of  The  Tan-  Review. 

I-  it  hot  in  here,  or  1-  it  just  me.' 
They  both  seem  so  much  older  now  than  1 — 
can  tin-  be  so?  Ho  women  .me  like  dogs, 
or  something  our  of  Wilde.'  Seven  years, 
tor  every  one  we  live?  He  cur-  her  tne.it. 

Good  C  iod,  that  inward  -tare!  1  loved  her  so. 
The  self-absorption's  thickened  like  her  hide. 
1  knew  all  this  before,  of  course.  I  knew. 
And  got  our  early  like  the  pig  1  am. 
She'-  jowly,  tense.  Elderly.  It'-  nineteen  years  . . . 

What  was  Elena  saying  when  they  left.' 

Ann  m  arm,  a-  it  I'd  ceased  to  be.' 

They  w  alked  along  the  garden  tor  an  hour. 

Elena  kindly  offering  E.  her  laugh. 

Two  women,  arm  in  arm,  whose  toe-  I've — 

What .'  What'd  I  -a\  '  Blurted  something  out  — 
but  what?  It  must  have  been  unpleasant:  cloud- 
are  forming  on  the  brow  oi  Mr.  Monadnock. 
I've  added  to  the  burden  of  hi-  days! 
Good  (  .'hn-t,  am  I  going  through  the  change? 

Why  are  the\  looking  at  me  with  such  hale.' 
Why  can't  1  jusl  remember  what  I  said? 
We've  drunk  too  much;  we  always  drink  too  much. 
I  hear  I  lerselj — -he  call-  my  name  loudly, 
a  tone  oi  bemusement  hiding  her  rage: 

"So  are  you  >joitn_;  to  pass  him  the  gravy, 
or  must  the  three  of  us  go  over  there, 
and  by  God  take  the  boat  by  force?"  I  see 
Elena'-  face,  alarmed;  1  look  at  Gene, 
hi-  lace  savage,  full  ot  remorse;  then  down 

at  those  gravy-less  potatoes.  1  -tare 

again  at  E.,  at  E. — are  we  all  insane? 

"Ot  course,"  I  mumble,  "the  gravy."  I  look 

about  wildly — thank  C  iod,  it'-  near  my  plate! 

1-  there  no  window  in  tin-  goddamn  house.' 


them  out.  And  it  cau-e-  an  automobile  acci- 
dent. And  that  i-  being  done  now  on  a  very 
large  scale  bv  the  Soviets.  And  they  did  the 
same  thing  to  about  three  of  my  girlfriend-. 
They  were  either  murdered  or  killed  in  au- 
tomobile accidents.  And  the  ones  they  like, 
they  just  drive  them  insane.  Three  of  them 
were  just  methodically  driven  insane.  And 
they're  -till  alive,  and  they  are  being  contin- 
uou-lv  bombarded  with  scalar  magnetic. 
McNEVIN:  Mm-hmm. 

WESTON:  They  can  elevate  or  de-elevate  your 
mood  from  extreme  depression  to  schizo- 
phrenic paranoia.  In  other  words,  they  can 
send  you  all  the  way  from  suicide  to  killing 
people. 

[Pause.] 

WESTON:  And  how  they  perpetrate  the  suicide 
part  i-  they  microwave  a  dead  person  in  the 
ground,  say,  like  a  recently  dead  corpse,  and 
place  a  dream  into  the  mind  of  that  dead 
pers<  >n. 

McNEVIN:  Mm-hmm. 

WESTON:  And  it  activates  that  person's  brain, 
wakes  them  up.  And  thev  pur  the  dream  in 
there.  And  then  thev  let  it  sir  there  tor 
maybe  ju-r  a  very  short  time.  And  then  they 
withdraw  it  back  out  again. 

McNEVIN:  And  what  does  that  do  to  the  corpse? 

WESTON:  Ir  doesn't  do  anything  to  the  person. 
Rut  it  doe-  some  stuff  to  the  signal,  to  the 
dream.  It  <jives  the  dream  the  sense  ot  death, 
gives  ir  that  underlying  reeling  of  morbidness. 

[Pause.] 

WESTON:  Then  they  beam  that  to  somebody  else. 
[Pause.] 

WESTON:  And  what  I  specialize  in  is  the  nu- 
clear-magnetic rod.  With  the  rod,  I  go 
around  and  I  check  different  areas.  In  other 
word-.  1  can  tell  where  the  microwave  beam 
i-  coming  from,  who  it's  going  through,  what 
cemetery  the  dreams  are  being  stored  in. 

McNEVIN:  So  then  . . . 

WESTON:  No,  we  have  to  continue  on  here. 
McNEVIN:  Right. 

WESTON:  This  will  all  go  up  to  the  director. 
McNEVIN:  Okay.  You've  talked  to  him  about 

this  already,  you  said? 
WESTON:  Ye-,  he  know  -  the  story.  I'm  just  here 

giving  additional  information. 
McNEVIN:  How  long  has  he  known  the  story? 
WESTON:  Oh.  as  the  director  of  the  CIA  I  would 

imagine  probably  quite  a  number  of  years.  He 

has  access  to  a  great  deal  of  information. 
McNEVIN:  Of  course. 

WESTON:  Okay,  the  murder-,  the  girls,  the  car 
accidents.  Then  we  go  up  to  1983,  and  I'm 
in  Washington  University  Hospital  in  St. 
Loui-.  Thev  are  supposed  to  be  just  giving 
me  a  blood  test.  And  there  was  about,  oh. 
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goodness,  I'd  say  probably  about  50  or  75  ccs 
of  Rohypnol  in  the  syringe.  Rohypnol  1-  a 
brain-washing  drug  developed  by  George 
Bush,  imported  b\  Pill  Clinton,  that  they 
put  into  the  food  supply  ot  America. 

McN'EX  IS:  So  this  could  be  affecting  me. 

Weston:  Mm-hmm. 

McNE\  IN:  Yeah. 

WESTON:  It  I  had  my  rod  here.  I'd  check  you. 
No  doubt  you  probably  have  ir.  too.  Anyway, 
then  1  decide,  well,  since  there'-  so  much 
trouble.  I'm  going  to  move  back  to  Montana, 
and  as  soon  as  1  set  to  my  house  and  turn  on 
the  radio,  there'-  the  whole  gang  again:  Joe 
Voilietti,  Marilyn  Monroe — till  alive.  And 
thev  -tart  working  me  over  via  interactive  ra- 
dio. 1  get  a  hundred  death  threat-  a  day.  An  J 
Bill  Clinton  begins  to  threaten  to  detonate 
one  of  the  atomic  bomb-  buried  in  Montana. 
And,  ot  course,  I'm  running  all  over  the  hill- 
trying  to  make  sure  that  Pill  Joe-  not  deto- 
nate them.  And  in  the  process  Pill  gets  pretty 
doggone  mad  at  me.  1  end  up  in  the  hospit  il 
from  phosgene  poisoning  in  the  soap.  And  he 
sneaks  into  my  grandmother's  house  and 
murder-  my  Aunt  Lucille.  And  1  hear  about 
it.  and  I'm  jumping.  1  call  the  FBI,  and  thev 
make  Pill  go  on  the  interactive  radio  and 
sing  an  apology. 

McNEVlN:  Okay,  so  he  did  apologize.1 

weston:  Oh,  of  course. 

Mc\'E\  IN:  It  sure  doesn't  make  it  right,  though. 

WESTON":  No,  it  -ureh  doesn't,  doe-  it.'  And.  ot 
course,  through  this  whole  ordeal.  I'm  tak- 
ing note-,  because  that  will  prov  e  the  exis- 
tence .  .  .  not  everybody  'jet-  the  radio  -ra- 
tion that  1  get. 

McNEVIN":  Yeah. 

WESTON:  Put.  ot  course,  the  director  knows  this 
already.  Put  the  thing  about  it  is,  i-  all  over 
the  Lnited  State-  in  different  area-,  you  get 
different  radio  announcer-  on  the  pre-iden- 
tial  radio  station.  Like  in  Helena.  1  get  the 
old  circle  of  assassins  that  killed  John  F. 
Kennedy.  And  in  other  part-  ot  the  United 
Mate-.  1  jet  different  announcers. 

In  other  word-,  over  the  la-t  thirtv-three 
Year-.  Pill  Clinton  l-  in  touch  with  quite  a 
tew  songwriters.  And  he  just  tell-  the  song- 
writers what  -  going  on  and  thev  write  music 
about  it.  In  other  word-,  on  the  Oldie  radio 
station,  you'll  find  that  probably  50  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  -on>_'-  on  there  are  written  about 
me  and  Pill  and  the  tight  we've  had  ox  er  the 
la-t  thirty-three  years.  Put  the  trouble  with 
that  l-  that  code  name  Mom  i-  also  singing. 

McNE\  IN:  Who'-  Mom.' 

WESTON:  Janet  Reno. 

McNEYiN:  Reno'-  involved  in  it.1 

WEr-Tov  Oh,  ves.  And  I  have  some  reallv  good 


recordings  ot  her  singing.  Yeah,  boy,  -he  can 
reallv  sing  a  tune.  Anyway,  every  time  1 
have  trouble  w  ith  Pill.  1  call  the  LVparrmcnt 
of  Defense  and  say,  look.  Bill's  whacking  me 
with  scalar  EM — 

WESTON:  — do  something  with  him.  And  thev 
usually  d>  i. 

And  we'll  bring  it  up  to  date.  You  notice, 
this  last  tew  week-  here,  we've  had  airline 
disasters  and  bombings.'  That'-  what  Bill 
doe-.  Every  time  I  -tart  to  have  a  right  with 
Pill  he  get-  niad  and  -tart-  doing  a  lot  of 
damage.  The  airplane  crashes,  the  bombing 
in  Saudi  Arabia — all  Pill'-  doing. 

McNEVIN:  So.  you're  doing  your  best  to  prevent 
till-  -tuft,  1-  that  .  .  . 

WEr-ToN:  Well,  1  do  mv  best  to  bring  Pill  to  jus- 
tice. Put  he  i-  so  powerful  that  he  i-  singing 
on  the  radio  that  he  i-  going  to  be  king  of 
the  w.  irld. 

McNEYIN:  So.  what  do  you  think  can  be  done 
ah  >ut  the  situatu  m .' 

WESTON:  What  are  you  going  to  do  w  ith  a  man 
who  ha-  control  ot  the  satellite  that  can  dis- 
pense -e  il  ir  EM  warfare.' 
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Every  other  cunt'-  waitin  in  the  front  gairdin. 
The  balcon\  make-  i  ham  deejay  -pace.  The 
boys  uv  goat  enough  cable  tor  the  speakers  n 
ah've  jot  the  amp  an  mixer  up  wi  av-.  It  takes 
aboot  twenty  minute-  tae  rig  the  w  hole  thing  up. 

Thev  kick  >  iaf,  wi  this  b,  >v  called  Luther  *  >an  the 
deck-.  Eh'-  m  i  bad  n  aw.  Ah'm  itchin  tae  git  oan, 
tae  -how  thev  Jerry  cunt-  w  hit  ah  kin  dae. 

Marcia's  -till  miserable,  her  distress  com- 
pounded by  Lawson's  havenngs.  —  It's  awright, 
doll,  a  pertv  eh,  Terrv  joe-.  —  See.  eh  explain- 
tae  her.  —  we  huv  tae  right  tae  pertv.  The  dif- 
ference, eh  elaborate-  tae  her  and  the  other  be- 
mused German-  standing  around,  i-  that  we're 
We-t  Edinburgh  Hib-.  We've  hud  tae  tight  rii 

here.  —  Hi'  v. e  ve  n<   hud  ' 


cuius  Joon  Leith.  They  dinnae  ken  whil  bein 
real  I  libs  is  like. 

I  his  bullshit  impresses  nobody,  far  less  the 
lassie.  She  has  her  hands  ower  her  ears.  —  Ii  is  so 
loud! 

W<  tlf  gang's  ik tdding  away  in  rime  tae  the  beat, 
eh's  vibin  intae  it.  Eh's  well  intae  (  lis  techno. 

(.  Hn  Scotland  friends  must  have  their  party,  eh 
says,  tae  .1  big  c  beer  tae  I  erry  n  me. 

l  tally's  got  intae  a  wild,  sensuous,  ei  stasy  h  x  k 
wi  they  two  Bundesliga  birds,  n  lakes  ays  a  while 
tae  see  n 's  thai  Elsa  n  (  iudrun.  1  be  three  ay  them 
are  mii  tggin  each  other  sl<  iwly  in  i  urns.  Eh  stoaps 
In  a  bil  and  slu  mis  nl  ays,  (  'an,  c  'mere.  Stand 
here,  Elsa.  C  iudrun. 

Tell  vis  what,  ah  goes,  •—  you  two  are  the 
must  heautiful-lookin  birds  I've  ever  seen  in  ma 
life. 

-  You're  in i  wrong  there,  C  tally  confirms. 
Elsa  laughs,  bul  in  an  engaged  way  and  goes, 
I  1 1 nnk  thai  you  are  saying  this  to  every  girl  y<  hi 
meet  w  hen  you  are  taking  ecstasy. 

Too  right,  ah  tell  her,  bul  ah  eywis  mean 
it.  And  ah  do.  Elsa  and  Gudrun,  what  a  pac  kage. 
Aye,  that's  what's  so  great  about  these  kind  ay 
scenes.  You  can  admire  the  beauty  of  a  woman, 
hui  when  you  see  a  In, id  ol  them  standing  to- 
gether, the  sheer  overwhelming  effec  i  ivalh  just 
d<  >es  hit  nv  you  away. 

Eh  pi  mi  it  ins  ays  c  h  >se  tae  them.  —  Right ,  I  t'V 
this. 

The  lassies  are  aw  smiles  s< i  ah  g< i  ahead,  sin  >g- 
gin  wi  one  bird,  t  hen  the  other.  Mien  Gaily  sn<  »gs 
i hum  baith  again.  7  hen  i  he  i  w<  >  birds  start  sn<  >g- 
gin  each  other.  Ma  hen 's  gaun  hoom-rx  )om-b(  torn 
n  Gaily  raises  they  eyebrows.  Women  are  so 
tut  k  in  he, ml  ilul  and  men  a:  e  such  dogs,  it  ah  w  is 
a  burd  ah'd  be  a  dyke  for  defo.  Whin  they  brek  oat, 
one  ay  t hum  g< >es,  Now  you  two  must  do  the 
same. 

C  1 , 1 1 1  \  n  me  |isi  look  at  each  other  n  laugh. 
-  Nae  tut  kin  c  hance,  ah  goes. 

A  It'll  gie  the  cuni  a  hug,  I  hat's  aw,  eh  sais, 
cause  ah  love  the  big  bastard,  even  it  eh  is  .i 

Ah  love  i  ha i  wee  cunt  n  aw,  il  wis  good  a\  him 
tae  in*  hide  me  in  ehs  wee  scene  thaire.  I  hat's  a 
tine  mate.  Ah  crush  the  fucker  in  a  hug,  whisperin 
"(  !SF"  SW  eel  l\  in  his  ear. 

(  in  a  tin  kin  mob,  eh  laughs,  breakin  oil  n 
pushin  ays  in  the  cl  lesi 

Ah  head  oal  back  tae  the  decks  tae  check  oot 
the  sounds  situ.  Ah'm  gled  ah  bought  some 
records  n  eftir  borrow  in  some  tae  Roll  ah've  goat 
enough  tae  dae  a  good  forty-five  minutes  quality 
mixin.  Ah  gil  ready  tae  hit  the  decks.  The  mix- 
er looks  a  bit  unfamiliar  or  ina\he  it's  |usl  the 
pills,  hut  tin.  k  it ,  |is|  <jit  m  thane. 

ferry's    jumping    aroond    beside  ays. 

(  i'moan,  (  'ark  Blow  these  C  ierinan  uini~  away! 


N-SIGN  Ewart.  That's  ma  man,  eh  sais,  shakin 
this  (  ierinan  guy  n  p<  tint  in  at  ays  —  N-SR  JN.  Ah 
gied  urn  that  stage  name.  N'-SIGN  Ewart! 

Ah  dunno  what  Terry's  daein  talkin  aboot 
C  Jerman  cunts,  cause  ehs  ain  Ma  wis  shaggin  <  me 
ay  lb  inn  In  long  em  nigh.  Bit  ah  git  oan,  n  line  up 
Beltram's  Energy  Flash.  Insranr  explosion  oan  the 
flair!  Ah've  sc  ><  >n  g<  >at  the  punters  gaun,  the  mu- 
sic's flowing  through  me,  through  the  vinyl,  right 
oot  the  speakers  and  intae  the  crowd.  Even 
though  wi  some  of  the  tunes  ah'm  |usr  hearing 
them  in  hits  through  the  headphones,  before  ah 
play  them,  hut  it's  coming  out  tine.  It's  a  club's 
breakfast  as  well;  I'm  mixing  I  I.K.  acid-house 
rave  tracks  like  Beat  This  and  Wc  (.  'all  It  Acieed  in 
with  old  Ghicago  h<  >use  anthems  like  Love  (  Uin't 
1  urn  Around  and  taking  tr  right  hack  up  through 
to  Belgium  hardcore,  like  this  track  Inssomniak. 

But  it  aw  w<  irks;  these  shaking  erses  and  the  hll 
dance-space  are  sending  me  a  message: 

I  am  fucking  right  on  it  here. 

Some  cunt's  keen  oan  the  blower  cause  rhir's 
mair  cars  comin  in  n  the  whole  party's  belt  >w  me 
oan  that  front  lawn  wi  thir  hands  in  the  air  n 
ah've  never  fell  sac  good.  This  is  the  best  yin 
ever.  At  the  etui  a\  it,  every  cunt's  ower,  shakin 
ma  hand,  huggin  me,  hll  ay  praise.  It's  real  praise 
as  well,  no  bulblm.  Ye  yet  soas  ye  can  tell  the  dif- 
ference. It  embarrasses  the  fuck  oot  ay  ays  when 
ah'm  straight,  but  E'd  up,  ye  just  accept  it. 

I  i.ilb  comes  ower  lac  ays.  Eh's  goat  one  ay 
they  lassies  by  the  hand  n  eh's  pointin  ower  at 
Wolfgang  who's  dancin  slowly,  shakin  ehs  heid 
n  huggin  every  cunt  that  crosses  his  path. 

-  That  Wolfgang,  eh,  a  definite  capital  gadge! 
lib  pilK  oot  the  eckies  n  tries  tae  gie  ays  one. 

—  Ah'll  take-  il  in  a  minute,  ah  goes,  Stickin  it  in 
the  top  poakil  ay  ma  shut.  The  pill  ay  hud  earli- 
er is  runnin  doon  but  ah  want  tae  keep  oan  this 
adrenalin  rush  right  now.  Eh's  hingin  aboot  wi 
Roll;  thir  i .ilk in  aboot  gear,  n  quality  n  aw  that. 
Ah  look  at  Roll;  a  man  pristine,  German,  less 
mank ,  less  fui  ked-up  C  tally.  What  Gaily  might've 
been  like  hud  circumstances  been  different  fir 
urn.  Mind  you,  ye  dinnae  really  ken  the  Rolf  boy, 
it's  |iist  th.it  eh  sec-ins  so  sussed  oot. 

Galloway:  what  is  that  wee  cunt  like.'  The 
boy's  oal  ehs  tits,  talkin  aboot  [ovin  every  cunt  n 
this  bean  the  greatest  night  ay  ehs  lite.  At  one 
point  eh  stands  oot  oan  the  balcony  tae  a  big 
c  hec  i  n  gies  a  c  lenched-fist  salute.  Rolf  just  smiles, 
hudin  oantae  C  tally's  leg,  n  helpin  inn  doon. 

The  sun  conies  up  and  we're  trvm  tae  help  by 
tidyin  up  the  debris,  while  still  pertyin  at  the 
same  tune.  I  hir  isnae  too  much  ay  a  mess,  the 
punters  have  respected  the  boose.  Despite  the 
warmth  tae  the  sun,  it 's  mistier  and  caulder  now  . 
It's  startin  tae  feel  like-  October;  winter's  diggin 
in.  C  tally's  still  up,  as  high  as  a  kite,  eh's  goat 
C  iudrun  oan  ehs  knee  n  eh's  talking  shite.  Ah'm 
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sitting  next  tae  them  nan  the  couch,  wonderin 
w  here  that  Elsa  lassie  has  y(  i.it  tae.  Ah  swallay  the 
other  pill  and  wait  tor  11  tae  kick  in.  Tim's  snll  ,1 
tew  people  letr  ower,  though  the  main  heads  tae 
the  system  have  packed  up.  We're  hack  oantae 
Wolfyany's  smaller  amp,  mixer,  and  speakers. 
Rolfs  daein  a  mellow  set,  which  sounds  okay. 
(  i;ill\  says  tae  me,  —  Ah'vc  y< tat  tae  yie  11  tae  ye, 
Carl,  ye  wir  brilliant.  You've  yoat  something, 
man.  Like  Billy,  wi  the  hoxin.  Ye  km  mix  a  tune. 
The  likes  ;iy  me,  we'v  e  yoat  fuck  all.  You're  Busi- 
ness Birrell,  eh  nods  tae  Billv,  whae's  sittin 
crouched  oan  the  floor,  then  tae  me,  —  n  you're 
N-S1GN. 

Ah  make  fleet  in  eye  contact  wi  Billy  n  we're 
shruyyin.  C tally's  never  talked  like  this  before, 
hummin  us  up,  and  the  cunt  means  it  n  aw.  dal- 
ly. Then  ah  l<  ><  >k  1  tvver  at  Terry,  sittin  1  tan  a  bean- 
hay  wi  1  ledra.  Eh'.s  n<  1  w<  trked  f<  >r  ayes.  Ah  km  see 
tint  eh's  n<  1  happy  ah<  « >t  what  C  tally's  said.  —  Mi 
Gudrun,  that's  N-SlloN  Ewart,  eh  points  at  me 
and  eh's  said  that  one  hundred  times  at  least  aw 
niyht,  which  is  still  less  than  Terry,  hut  eh's 
shakin  the  lassie  soas  she  looks  at  ays,  n  eh's 


yaun,  —  N-SK  iN.  Eh  wis  in  that  magazine  /  )/, 
youse  miyhl  no  ^it  it  here  ...  it  hud  a  hit  ahoot 
the  up  n  com  in  Mi's  fir  t  he  nineties  .  .  . 

Ah  dinnae  think  Terry  hothers  that  much  hut. 
I  le'll  alw  a  \  s  yet  hy,  cluck  in  n  divin.  It's  the  nature 
ay  the  heast. 

The  Gudrun  lassie  stands  up  n  yoes  tae  the 
hi  >ys.  She's  a  wee  honey  n  aw,  11  ah  w  ate  1 1  her  de- 
part, appreciating  her  easy,  yracchil  mi  >\  ements. 
e  tally  eh  tesnae  seem  tae  he  noticing  thouyh,  eiuse 
eh  l<  i<  >ks  at  ays,  then  eh's  starin  ahead  intae  space1. 

-  They  tell  ye  that  ah  seen  the-  hairn,  wi  her  n 
htm,  before  we  came  ool  here  ' 

Terry  and  Billy  both  mentioned  it  tae-  ays.  It 
eltelnae  sound  yood.  Ah  yrind  ma  teeth.  Riyhl 
now  ah'm  no  really  wantin  tae-  heat"  ahoot  the 
(  ial K  n  Gail  n  Polmont  show,  tea turiny  special 
quests  Alexander  "I  )o:o"  1  >oyle  and  Bill\  "Bu-i 
ness"  Birrell,  yet  ayain.  No  here.  No  the  now. 
But  the  hoy  is  1  ipset ,  —  1  I*  >w's  she  elaein .'  an  a  I 

Gally's  still  look  in  oaf  intae  space.  Eh  J  i  suae 
want  tae-  meet  ma  eyes.  Ehs  vokc  yoes  low 
—  Didnae  really  ken  me-,  eh  no  i  ail-  him  dad 
cly.  1  hm,  eh. 


Kl  \l 


Terry's  heard  tins,  and  eh  takes  a  toke  tae  a 
sphlt  before  turnin  and  shruggin  tae  Gaily. 

-Thai's  the  wey  il  goes.  Mine  calls  that  cunt  dad- 
dy n  aw.  A  hiy,  tuckin  gawky  twat ,  n  he  calls  him 
daddy.  It's  |M  the  wey  it  goes  but,  eh.  He's  the  cunt 
thai  pits  the  nosh  in  her  mooth  n  that's  it. 

-  Disnae  make  it  right!  Gaily  says,  it  comin 
not  in  a  panicky  primal  shriek.  And  ah'm  feelin 
tor  the  unit  n<  >w,  really  feelin  for  Gaily,  cause  it's 
the  worse  thing  in  the  world  for  him. 

-  She'll  mind  ay  ye,  ( ially,  it  |ist  needs  time, 
ah  say.  Ah  dinnae  ken  why  ah  <  ipened  ma  mooth, 
ah've  no  goat  a  clue,  it  jist  seemed  the  right  thing 
tae  say. 

(Sally's  really  gone  intae  .1  had  frame  ay  mind. 
It's  like  tint's  a  cloud  above  ehs  heid  n  it's  gittin 
blacker  by  the  minute.  —  Naw,  the  bairn's  better 
oat  withoot  me.  Yir  right,  Terry.  It's  just  a  hit >b  ay 
spunk,  that's  aw  ah  wis  ivir  tuckin  worth,  eh  sais, 
ehs  face  aw  twisted.  — Jist  ahoot  111.1  hist  tuckin 
ride.  Offay  C  iail.  Eighteen  years  auld.  Delighted 
that  ah'd  popped  ma  cherry.  1 1>  »w  unlucky  is  that 
.  .  .  ah  mean  .  .  .  ah  dinnae  mean  that  .  .  . 

Ah  glance  at  Terry,  whar  raises  his  eyebrows. 
Ah've  nivtr  heard  Calh  talk  like  that  before. 
Mind  you,  ah  thought  the  cunt  newer  goat  ehs 
hole  back  in  the  early  days.  Thir  wis  eywis  talk  but 
a  li  it  ay  it  wis  silly  talk.  The  playgn  >< >nd,  the  can- 
teen, the  pub.  No  always,  but  often. 

Ah'm  feelin  great  n  aw.  Ah  dinnae  want  this, 
ah  want  C  ially  tae  feel  like  me.  —  Look,  this  con- 
versation's wit  tin  a  wee  hi  i  depressin.  It's  a  perty! 
Fuck  sake,  (  ially!  You're  a  young,  tit  man! 

—  Ah'm  a  tuckin  waster,  a  fuckin  druggy,  eh 
scoffs  in  self-loathing. 

Ah  It  »<  >k  at  bis  wee  baby  face  n  pinch  ehs  cheek 
between  ma  thumb  and  forefinger.  —  Tell  ye 
what,  ye  still  look  in  pretty  good  nick,  Gaily,  for 
aw  1  he  abuse  ye  gie  yirsel. 

Eh's  still  no  huvin  it  hut.  —  It's  aw  inside  but, 
male,  eh  laughs  in  a  low,  hollow  wey  that  chills 
me.  Then  eh  looks  a  bit  thoughtful  and  says, 

Ye  kin  st  rape  a  dug's  shite  ool  the  gutter  n  pit 
11  in  a  fancy  gift  box  wi  a  glittering  bow,  but  it's 
si  ill  a  piece  ay  dug  shite  in  a  h< tax,  eh  says  harsh- 
ly. —  The  rid  bill's  in  the  post,  eb  laments. 

—  (  ''moan,  (  ially,  ah  sais  tae  um,  —  ah  said 
thai  ye  looked  awright,  ah  widnae  go  as  tar  as  a 
fancy  gifl  box  wi  a  glittering  bow.  Keep  the 
tuckin  held,  son!  Efter  aw  ,  ah  stand  up,  11  launch 
intae  ma  impersonation  ay  auld  Blackie  tae  the 
school;  -  Some  say  that  there  is  no  room  tor  so- 
c 1.1I  education  and  religious  knowledge  in  a  mod- 
ern comprehensive  education  system.  I  differ 
from  this  fashionable  view,  for  how  can  an  ed- 
ucai  i<  m  system  be  truly  c< rmprehensive  it  11  d< >es 
not  have  SO(  T\l  education  and  RELIGIOUS 
knowledge? 

Ai  lasi  the  cunt  starts  laughin.  Billy's  been 
listenin  tae  aw  this  and  rises  tae  his  feet. 


-  C'moan,  Gaily,  lit's  take  a  wee  walk,  Billy 
says,  n  Gaily  stands  up.  That  Gudrun  lassie's 
comin  back  n  Billy  stands  back  n  nods  tae  Gai- 
ly. Eh  cheers  up  even  mair  and  they  head  off  the- 
gither,  intae  the  gairdin. 

Wolfgang's  oan  the  decks  now,  and  eh's  takin 
things  hack  up  again.  Rolf's  shakin  ehs  held  n 
laughin.  The  big  cunt's  pit  a  killer  track  oan 
though,  n  ah'm  feeling  the  tingling  nausea  ay  this 
pill  digging  in  and  it  ah  dinnae  git  up  right  now 
ah'll  gouch  right  oot.  People  are  comin  oaf  the 
beanbags  n  chairs,  oantae  thir  feet,  oantae  the 
flair.  Ah  must  git  a  copy  ay  that  yin,  find  oot 
what  it  is.  The  flair's  fill  ay  Germans  dancing,  aw 
except  Marcia,  who  is,  as  they  say,  not  amused. 
The  Germans  are  awright,  that  Nazi  shite  could 
happen  anywhere.  They  tell  us  that  Na:is  are 
weird,  but  thir  probably  nae  weirder  or  mair 
perverted  thin  liberals.  It  wis  jist  thit  times 
changed  n  every  cunt  flipped  ower.  It  could  hap- 
pen anytime,  anywhaire.  It  seems  tae  me  that  the 
wey  things  are  gaun,  capitalism's  eywis  gaunny 
be  volatile.  The  nch'll  throw  in  thir  loat  wi  any 
cunt  that  restores  order  but'U  let  them  keep 
what  they've  goat.  It'll  happen  again  within  the 
next  thirty  years. 

That's  the  thing  that  goat  me.  The  Nazis  are- 
nae  Mime  cunt  else.  Every  cunt,  every  nation's  goat 
it  in  them  tae  dae  evil  jist  like  every  person  hus. 
N  they  usually  dae  it  cause  thir  scared  or  cause  thir 
pit  doon  by  every  cunt  else.  The  world's  only 
gaunny  git  better  wi  love  n  ah'm  gaunny  help 
spread  it  through  music.  That's  ma  mission,  that's 
why  ah'm  N-S1GN.  Carl  Ewart,  they  nivir  liked 
that  boy,  cause  he  wis  the  daft  laddie  that  gave 
the  Nazi  salute  in  front  ay  the  tabloid  photogra- 
pher tae  wind  them  up  when  eh  wis  wi  ehs  fitba 
mates.  A  daft  laddie,  didnae  even  ken  what  a 
Nazi  wis,  only  that  he'd  always  been  taught  tae 
detest  them.  Eh  |ist  kent  that  it  wound  up  every 
posh  Hint  in  that  work  who  looked  at  him  and 
heard  his  schemie  voice  and  thought  that  eh  was 
white  trash. 

They  didnae  like  Carl  Ewart,  white-trash 
schemie.  But  they  liked  N-SIGN.  N-SIGN's 
played  at  warehouse  perries  111  London,  raised 
funds  lor  anti-racist  groups,  aw  sorts  ay  deserving 
community  organisations.  They  love  N-SIGN. 
They'll  never,  ever  get  thir  heids  round  the  fact 
that  the  only  difference  between  Carl  Ewart  and 
N-SICN  is  th.it  one  worked  liftin  boxes  in  a 
warehoi  >se  tor  nae  money  w  hile  the  other  played 
records  in  one  fir  tons  ay  it.  That  they  choose  tae 
treat  the  two  so  different  tells  ye  a  loat  mair  ahoot 
thaim  than  it  does  ahoot  Carl  Ewart  or  N-SIGN. 
Fuck  .ill  that  though,  ah'm  gaunny  be  smart  and 
righteous  tae  now  on.  Tae  be  touched  by  real 
love  requires  great  fortune,  it's  no  in  your  hands. 
The  best  ye  can  do,  what  is  in  yir  power,  is  tae  ac- 
quire grace.  ■ 
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AMERICAN 
PLAYHOUSE 

On  politics  and  the  art  of  acting 
By  Arthur  Miller 


IT 

m  m  ere  ;ire  some  observations 
about  politicians  .is  actors.  Since  some  oi  my  best  friends  are  actors,  I 
don't  dare  say  anything  had  ahout  the  art  itself.  The  fact  is  that  acting  is 
inevitable  as  soon  as  we  walk  out  our  front  doors  and  into  society.  1  am 
acting  now;  certainly  I  am  not  using  the  same  tone  .is  I  would  in  my  liv- 
ing room.  Ii  is  not  news  thai  we  are  moved  more  by  our  glandular  reac- 
tions to  ,i  leader's  personality,  his  acting,  than  b\  his  proposals  or  by  his 
moral  character.  To  their  millions  of  followers,  after  all,  m.m\  of  them 
highly  regarded  university  intellectuals,  1  lit  L  i  and  Stalin  w  ere  profound- 
ly moral  men,  revealers  of  new  truths.  .Aristotle  thought  man  was  by  na- 
ture  .i  social  animal,  and  indeed  we  are  ruled  mure  by  the  social  arts,  the 
arts  ut  performance — by  acting,  in  other  words — than  anybody  wants  to 
think  abou l  for  very  long. 

In  our  own  time  television  has  created  a  quantitative  change  in  .ill 
this;  one  of  the  oddest  things  about  millions  of  lives  now  is  that  ordinary 
individuals,  as  never  before  in  human  history,  are  so  surrounded  by  act- 
ing.  Twenty-four  hours  a  day  everything  seen  on  the  tube  is  either  acted 
or  conducted  by  actors  in  the  shape  of  news  anchormen  and  -women, 
including  their  hairdos.  It  may  be  that  the  most  impressionable  form  of 
experience  now  for  tn.nn  it  not  most  people  consists  in  their  emotional 
transactions  with  actors,  which  happen  far  more  of  the  time  than  with 
real  people.  In  the  past,  ,i  person  might  have  confronted  the  .uts  of  per- 
formance once  ,i  year  in  .i  church  ceremony  or  in  .i  rare  appearance  by  ,i 
costumed  prince  or  kniL;  and  his  ritualistic  gestures;  it  would  have  seemed 
.i  very  strange  idea  that  ordinary  folk  would  he  so  subjected  every  day  to 

7 /us  essay  was  adapted  from  the  2001  Jefferson  Lecture,  sponsored  annualh  fry  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities  Established  in  1972,  the  Jefferson  Lecture  is  the 
highest  honor  bestowed  by  the  federal  government  for  distinguished  achievement  in  the 
humanities  Arthur  Wilier  is  the  author  oj  numerous  plays,  including  1  V.nli  of  ,i  Sales- 
man and  The  Crucible.  His  memoir  "A  Line  to  Walk  <  >n"  appeared  in  the  November 
2000  issue  oj  I  l.irper's  Magazine, 


Political  leaders  everywhere 
have  lome  to  understand 
tl  iat  to  govern  they 
must  learn  how  to  act 


the  persuasions  of  professionals  whose  -tudied  technique,  after  all.  was  ro 
assume  the  character « someone  else. 

Is  rhi-  persistent  experience  of  any  importance?  1  can't  imagine  how  to  :  - 
prove  this.  Kit  it  -eems  to  me  that  when  one  is  surrounded  by  such  a  roil 
ing  mass  of  consciously  contrived  performances  it  gets  harder  and  harder  to  : 
locate  reality  anymore.  Admittedly,  we. live  in  an  age  of  entertainment,!: 
hut  1-  it  a  good  thing  that  our  political  lite,  tor  one.  he  so  profoundly  gov- 
erned hv  the  modes  of  theater,  from  tragedy  to  vaudeville  to  farce?  1  find 
myself  speculating  whether  the  relentless  daily  diet  ot  crafted,  acted  emo- 
tions  and  canned  ideas  is  not  suhtlv  pressing  our  hrains  not  only  to  mistake 
fantasy  tor  what  is  real  hut  to  absorb  this  falseness  into  our  personal  -en-ory  ; 
process.  Tin-  last  election  l-  an  example.  Apparently  we  are  now  called  up- 
on to  act  as  though  nothing  very  unusual  happened  and  as  though  nothing 
in  out  democratic  process  ha-  deteriorated,  including  our  claim  to  the  right 
to  instruct  le— et  countries  on  how  to  conduct  fair  elections.  So,  in  a  suhtle 
way,  we  are  induced  to  become  actor-,  too.  The  -how,  after  all,  must  go  on, 
even  if  the  audience  i-  obligated  to  join  in  the  acting. 

Political  leader-  c\  ervwhere  have  come  to  understand  that  to  govern 
thev  must  learn  how  to  act.  No  differently  than  any  actor.  Al  Gore  went 
through  -everal  changes  ot  costume  before  finding  the  right  mix  to  express 
the  per-onahtv  he  wished  to  project.  Up  to  the  campaign  he  seemed  an  es- 
-entiallv  -enou-  tvpe  with  no  great  claim  to  humor,  but  the  ptesidential-tvpe 
character  he  had  cho-en  to  play  was  apparently  happy,  upbeat,  with  a  kind 
of  Bins.'  Crosby  mellowness.  1  daresay  that  it  he  seemed  so  awkward  it  was 
partly  because  he  had  cast  himself  in  a  role  that  was  wrong  tor  him.  As  tor 
George  W.  Bu-h,  now  that  he  i-  president  he  seems  to  have  learned  not  to 
sneer  quite  so  much,  and  to  cease  furtively  glancing  left  and  tight  when  lead- 
ins  up  to  a  punch  line,  followed  hv  a  -harp  nod  to  flash  that  he  has  successfully 
delivered  it.  This  i-  bad  acting,  becau-e  all  the  dire  overemphasis  casts  U  . 
doubt  on  the  text.  Obviously,  as  the  sparklv  magic  veil  of  actual  power  has 
descended  upon  him.  he  has  become  more  relaxed  and  confident,  like  an  jjv 
actor  attet  he  has  had  some  hit  reviews  and  knows  the  show  is  in  tor  a  run. 

At  this  point  1  suppose  1  should  add  something  about  my  own  hia-.  1  re- 
call the  day,  back  in  the  titties,  during  Eisenhower's  campaign  against  Ad- 
lai  Stevenson,  when  1  turned  on  my  television  and  saw  the  general  who  had  fjj 
led  the  greate-t  invasion  force  in  history  K  ing  back  under  the  hands  of  a  pro- 
fessional makeup  woman  preparing  him  tor  his  TV  appearance.  I  was  tar  more 
naive  then,  and  so  1  -till  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  henceforth  we  were 
to  be  wooed  and  won  by  rouge,  lipstick,  and  powder  rather  than  ideas  and 
positions  on  public  issues.  It  was  almost  as  though  he  were  getting  ready  to 
assume  the  role  of  General  Eisenhower  instead  of  simply  being  him.  In  pol- 
itic-, ot  course,  what  you  see  is  rarely  what  you  get,  but  Eisenhower  was  not 
actually  a  good  actor,  especially  when  he  ad-libbed,  disserving  himself  as  a 
nearly  comical  humbler  with  the  English  language  when  in  fact  he  was  a  lot 
more  literate  and  sophisticated  than  his  public-speaking  style  suggested.  As 
his  biographer,  a  Life  editor  named  Emmet  John  Hughes,  once  told  me, 
Eisenhower,  when  he  was  still  a  junior  officer,  was  the  author  of  those 
smoothly  liquid,  father  Roman-style  speeches  that  had  made  his  boss,  Doug- 
las MacArthur,  so  famous.  Then  again.  I  wonder  it  Eisen- 
m  "T"  hower's  syntactical  stumbling  in  public  made  him  seem 
more  convincingly  sincere. 

▼  T  •  hing  some  ot  our  leaders  on  TV  has  made  me  wonder  it  we 
really  have  any  idea  wh.it  is  involved  in  the  actor's  art,  and  I  recall  again  a 
story  once  told  me  by  my  old  friend  the  late  Robert  Lewis,  director  ot  a 
number  of  beautiful  Broadway  productions,  including  the  original 
Brigadoon.  Starting  out  as  an  actor  in  the  late  twenties,  Bobby  had  been 
the  assistant  and  dresser  of  Jacob  Ben-Ami,  a  star  in  Europe  and  in  New 
York  as  well.  Ben-Ami,  an  extraordinary  actor,  was  in  a  Yiddish  play,  but 
despite  the  language  and  the  location  of  the  theater  tar  from  Times 
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uare,  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan,  one  of  its  scenes  had 
ned  it  into  .1  substantial  hit  with  English-speaking  audiences.  Experi- 
cing  that  scene  had  become  the  in  thing  to  do  in  New  York.  People 
10  had  never  dreamed  of  seeing  .1  Yiddish  play  traveled  downtown  to 
tch  this  one  scene,  and  then  left.  In  it  Ben-Ami  stood  .it  the  edge  of 
j  stage  staring  into  space  and,  with  tremendous  tension,  brought  a  re- 
iver to  his  head.  Seconds  passed,  whole  minutes.  Some  in  the  audience 
ut  their  eves  or  turned  away,  certain  the  shot  w  as  coming  at  any  instant. 
n-Ami  clenched  his  jaws.  Sweat  broke  out  on  his  face.  His  eves  seemed 
our  to  pop  out  of  his  head;  his  hands  trembled  as  he  strove  to  will  him- 
If  to  suicide.  More  moments  passed.  People  in  the  audience  were  gasp- 
g  tor  breath  and  making  strange  asphyxiated  noises.  Finally,  standing  on 
s  toes  now  as  though  to  leap  into  the  unknown,  Ben-Ami  dropped  the 
in  and  cried  out,  "Ikh  ken  nit!"  I  can't  Jo  it!  Night  after  night  he 
i©ught  the  house  down;  Ben-Ami  somehow  compelled  the  audience  to 
spend  its  disbelief  and  to  imagine  his  brains  splattered  all  over  the  suue. 
Lewis,  aspiring  young  actor  that  he  was,  begged  Ben-Ami  to  tell  him 
ie  secret  of  how  he  created  this  emotional  reality,  but  the  actor  kept 
utting  him  off,  saying  he 
ould  tell  him  only  after  the  fi- 
ll performance.  "It's  better  for 
eople  not  to  know,"  he  said, 
ir  it'll  sp< nl  the  shi  >w." 
T  ien  at  last  the  final  perfi  ir- 
tance  came,  and  at  its  end 
jen-Ami  sat  in  his  dressing 
h  im  with  the  y<  >ung  Lewis. 
"You  promised  ti  1  tell  me." 
ewis  said. 

"All  right.  I'll  tell  you.  My 
Tohlem  with  this  scene,"  Ben- 
\mi  explained,  "was  that  1  per- 
onally  could  never  blow  my 
■rams  t >ut.  1  am  just  n< >t  suici- 
lal,  and  1  can't  imagine  ending 
rty  life.  So  1  could  never  really 
mow  how  that  man  was  feei- 
ng, and  I  could  never  play  such 
1  person  authentically.  For 
veeks  1  went  around  trying  to 

hink  of  some  parallel  in  my  1  iwn  life  that  1  a  mid  draw  1  >n.  \\  hat  situati<  >n 
:ould  I  be  in  where,  first  of  all,  1  am  standing  up,  I  am  alone,  1  am  li Hiking 
traight  ahead,  and  something  1  feel  1  must  do  1-  m.ikiivj.  me  absolutely 
errihed,  and  finally  that  whatever  it  is  1  can't  do  it.'" 

"Yes,"  Lewis  said,  hungry  for  this  great  actor's  key  to  greatness.  "And 
.vhat  is  that."' 

"Well,"  Ben-Ami  said,  "1  finally  realized  that  the 
than  anything  is  washing  in  cold  water.  So  what 
that  gun  to  my  head  is,  I'm  trying  to  get  myself  t< 
shower." 

Now,  it  we  translate  this  situation  to  political  campaigns,  who  ire  we 
reallv  voting  for.1  The  self-possessed  character  who  projects  dignity,  ex- 
emplary  morals,  and  enough  forthright  courage  to  lead  us  through  w  ar  or 
depression,  or  the  person  who  is  simply  good  at  creatine  a  counterfeit 
with  the  help  of  professional  coaching,  executive  tailoring,  and  that 
whole  armory  of  pretense  that  the  groomed  president  can  now  employ? 
Are  we  allowed  anymore  to  know  what  is  going  on  not  merely  in  the 
candidate's  facial  expression  and  his  choice  of  suit  km  also  in  his  head.' 
Unfortunately,  as  with  Ben- Ami,  this  is  something  we  are  nor  told  until 
the  auditioning  ends  and  he  is  securely  in  office.  After  spending  tens  of 


ArF.  WE  ALIA  WEI )  T( )  KNi  AX' 
WHAT  ISGOINC  i  ON  N(  >T  MERELY 
IN  Tl  IE  CANDIDATE'S  (  J  K  >I(  IE  OF 
SUIT  Bl  IT  ALSO  IN  HIS  HEAD.' 


ne  thing  I  hate  w<  irse 
m  reallv  di  >ing  w  ith 
step  inn »  an  ice-cold 


Both  rush  anihiorf  hah  to 

AC  T  Tl  IEMSELVES  Ol  IT  OF  THEIR 
RHAL  PERSON  AF  AND  INTO 
FRESHLY  BEGOTTEN  ONES 


millions  of  dollars,  neither  candidate — at  least  tor  me — ever  managed  t 
create  thai  unmistakable  click  ol  recognition  .is  to  who  he  reall 
was.  Bill  mayhe  this  is  asking  too  much.  As  with  mos 
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actors,  any  resemblance  between  the  man  and 
purely  at  c  idental. 


he  role  11  rott 


he  Stanislavsky  system  came  into  vogue  at  the  dawn  of  the  twen 
t  icth  century,  w  hen  s<  ience  w  as  recognized  as  the  dominating  force  of  tht 
age.  Objective  scientific  analysis  promised  to  open  everything  to  humane 
control,  and  the  Stanislavsky  method  was  an  attempt  to  systematize  their."' 
actor's  vagrant  search  for  authenticity  as  he  works  to  portray  a  charactei  jtthan  tl 
different  from  his  ow  n.  Politicians  do  something  similar  all  the  time;  by  ferfhin 
assuming  personalities  not  genuinely  theirs — let's  say  six-pack,  lunchbo^  teteisi 
types — they  hope  to  connect  w  ith  ordinary  Americans.  The  difficulty  foi  ation: 
Bush  and  (.  >< ire  in  their  attempts  to  seem  like  regular  fellas  was  ptds- 
that  both  were  scions  of  successful  and  powerful  families^ oictopr 
Worse  vet  tor  their  regular-fella  personae,  both  were  in  effect  psture an 
created  by  the  culture  of  Washington,  P.O.,  and  you  can't seotlanj 
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hope  to  he  president  without  running  against  Washington. 
The  problem  tor  Gore  was  that  Washington  meant  Clinton, 
whom  he  dared  not  acknowledge  lest  he  he  challenged  on 
moral  grounds.  As  tor  Rush,  he  was  forced  to  impersonate  an': 
outsider  pitching  against  dependency  on  the  federal  govern 
ment,  whose  payroll,  however,  had  helped  teed  two  genera-  ( 
tions  of  his  family.  There's  a  name  tor  this  sort  of  cannonading! j| have 
of  Washington;  it  is  called  acting.  To  some  important  degree! antes in 
both  gentlemen  had  to  act  themselves  out  of  their  real  person-| kes ff 
ae  into  freshly  begotten  ones.  The  reality,  of  course,  was  that 
the  closest  thing  on  the  political  stage  to  a  man  of  the  people 
was  Clinton  the  Unclean,  the  real  goods  with  the  six-pack 
background,  whom  it  w  as  both  dangerous  and  necessary  to  dis- 
own. This  took  a  monstrous  amount  of  acting. 

It  was  in  the  so-called  debates  that  the  sense  of  a  contrived 
performance  rather  than  a  naked  clash  of  personalities  and 
ideas  came  to  a  sort  of  head.  Here  was  acting,  acting  with  a 
vengeance.  Rut  the  consensus  seems  to  have  called  the  perfor- 
mances decidedly  boring.  And  how  could  it  he  otherwise 
when  both  men  seemed  to  he  attempting  to  display  the  same 
genial  temperament,  a  readiness  to  perform  the  same  role  and, 
in  eftect,  lo  climb  into  the  same  warm  suit.'  The  role,  of 
course,  was  that  of  the  nice  guv,  Ring  Crosby  w  ith  a  sprinkling 
of  Bob  I  lope.  Clearly  lhc\  had  both  been  coached  not  to 
threaten  the  audience  with  too  much  passion  but  rather  to  re- 
assure that  it  elected  they  would  not  disturb  any  reasonable 
person's  sleep.  In  acting  terms  there  was  no  inner  reality,  no 
genuineness,  no  glimpse  into  their  unruly  souls.  One  remark- 
able thing  did  happen,  though — a  single,  split-second  shot 
ih.it  revealed  C  iore  shaking  his  head  in  helpless  disbelief  at  some  inanity 
Rush  had  sp, ikcn.  Significantly,  this  gesture  earned  him  many  bad  reviews 
tor  whai  were  called  bis  superior  airs,  his  sneering  disrespect;  in  short,  he 
had  stepped  out  of  costume  and  revealed  his  reality.  This,  in  effect,  was 
condemned  as  a  failure  of  acting.  In  the  American  press,  which  is  made 
up  of  disguised  (healer  critics,  substance  counts  tor  next  to  nothing  com- 
pared with  style  and  inventive  characterization.  For  a  millisecond  Gore- 
had  been  inept  enough  to  have  gotten  real!  And  this  clown  wanted  to  be 
president  vet!  Not  only  is  all  the  world  a  stage  but  we  have  all  but  obliter- 
ated the  tine  line  betwee  n  the  feigned  and  I  he  real. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  border.'  It  is  hard  to  know,  but  we  might  try  to 
visualize  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  before  the  Civil  War,  when  thou- 
sands would  stand,  spread  out  across  some  pasture,  to  listen  to  the  two 


eakers,  who  were  mounted  on  stumps  so  they  could  he  seen  from  tar 
f.  There  certainly  was  no  makeup;  neither  man  had  a  speechwriter  hut, 
credibly  enough,  made  it  all  up  himself.  Years  later,  Lincoln  supposedly 
'ote  the  Gettysburg  Address  on  scraps  of  paper  while  en  route  to  a 
emorial  ceremony.  Is  it  imaginable  that  any  of  our  candidates  could 
ive  such  conviction  and,  more  importantly,  such  self-assured  candor  as 
pour  out  his  heart  this  way?  To  be  sure,  Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  civ- 
at  least  in  the  record  of  their  remarks,  but  their  attack  on  each  other's 
eas  was  sharp  and  thorough,  revealing  of  their  actual  approaches  to  the 
prion's  problems.  As  tor  then  styles,  they  had  to  have  been  very  ditter- 
"u  than  the  current  laid-back  cool  before  the  lens.  The  lens  magnifies 
/erything:  one  slight  lift  of  an  eyelid  and  you  look  like  you're  glaring.  It 
lere  is  a  single,  basic  requirement  tor  success  on  television  it  is  minimal- 
ation:  whatever  you  are  doing,  do  less  of  it  and  emit  cool.  In  other 
tords — act.  In  contrast,  speakers  facing  hundreds  of  people  without  a 
aerophone  and  in  the  open  air  must  inevitably  have  been  broader  in 
esture  and  even  more  emphatic  in  speech  than  in  life.  Likewise,  their 
|-se  of  language  had  to  be  more  pointed  and  precise  in  order  to  carry  their 
oints  out  to  the  edges  of  the  crowd.  And  no  makeup  artist  stood  waiting 
)  wipe  up  every  bead  of  sweat  on  a  speaker's  hp;  the  candidates  were 
tripped  to  their  shirtsleeves  in  the  summer  heat,  and  people  nearby 
ould  no  doubt  smell  them.  There  may,  in  short,  have  been  some  aspect 
>t  human  reality  in  such  a  debate. 
Given  the  camera's  tendency  to  exaggerate  any  mov  ement,  it  may  in  lt- 
.  elf  have  a  dampening  effect  on  spontaneity  and  conflict.  There  were 
:  Jimes  in  this  last  campaign  when  one  even  wondered  whether  the  candi- 
'  dates  feared  that  to  raise  issues  anil  engage  in  a  genuine  clash  before  the 
amera  might  set  fire  to  some  of  the  more  flammable  public .  They  chose 
instead  to  forgo  the  telling  scowl  or  the  passionate  outburst 
in  favor  of  that  which  ran  less  risk  ot  a  social  conflagration: 
benign  smiles  on  a  glass  screen. 
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differently  than  with  actors,  the  single  most  important  char- 
ilacteristic  a  politician  needs  to  display  is  relaxed  sincerity.  Ronald  Reagan 
Jisarmed  his  opponents  by  never  showing  the  slightest  sign  of  inner  con- 
flict about  the  truth  of  what  he  was  saying.  Simpleminded  as  his  critics 
found  his  ideas  and  remarks,  cynical  and  manipulative  as  he  may  have 
been  in  actuality,  he  seemed  to  believe  every  word  he  said.  He  could  tell 
you  that  atmospheric  pollution  came  from  trees,  or  that  ketchup  was  ,1 
vegetable  in  school  lunches,  or  leave  the  impression  that  he  had  seen  ac- 
tion in  World  War  II  rather  than  in  a  movie  he  had  made  or  perhaps  only 
[seen,  and  it  you  didn't  believe  these  things  you  were  still  kind  of  .unused 
by  how  sincerely  he  said  them.  Sincerity  implies  honesty,  an  absence  ot 
(  moral  conflict  in  the  mind  ot  its  possessor.  Of  course,  this  can  also  indi- 
cate insensitivity  or  even  stupidity.  It  is  hard,  tor  example,  to  think  of  an- 
'  other  American  official  whose  reputation  would  not  have  been  stained  by 
I  saluting  a  cemetery  ot  Nazi  dead  with  heartfelt  solemnity  while  barely 
|  mentioning  the  many  millions,  including  Americans,  who  were  victims  of 
•  that  vile  regime.  But  Reagan  was  not  only  an  actor;  he  loved  acting,  and 
it  can  be  said  that  at  least  in  public  he  not  only  acted  all  the  time  but  did 
;  so  sincerely.  The  second  best  actor  is  Clinton,  who  does  occasionally 
j  seem  to  blush,  but  then  again  he  was  caught  in  an  illicit  sexual  act,  which 
J  is  far  more  important  than  illegally  shipping  weapons  to  foreign  countries. 
|  Reagan's  tendency  to  confuse  events  in  films  with  things  that  really  hap- 
I  pened  is  often  seen  as  intellectual  weakness,  but  in  reality  it  was — un- 
knowingly, of  course — a  Stanislavskian  triumph,  the  very  consummation 
ot  the  actor's  ability  to  incorporate  reality  into  the  fantasy  of  his  role.  In 
Reagan  the  dividing  line  between  acting  and  actuality  was  simply  melted, 
f  gone.  Human  beings,  as  the  poet  said,  cannot  bear  very  much  reality,  and 
the  art  ot  politics  is  our  best  proof.  The  trouble  is  that  a  leader  comes  to 
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ESSAY  ?7 


My  impulse  is  to  say  that 
roosevelt  was  not  an  actor, 
but  this  is  probably  because 
he  was  such  a  good  one 


symbolize  his  country,  and  so  the  nagging  question  is  whether,  when  reali 
trouble  comes,  we  can  act  ourselves  out  of  it. 

The  hrst  obligation  of  the  actor,  just  as  with  the  politician,  is  to  yet 
himself  known.  P.  T.  Barnum  said  it  tor  .ill  tune  when  a  reporter  asked  if 
he  wasn't  ashamed  at  having  tricked  the  public.  He  had  originated  the  i: 
freak  show,  which  had  drawn  an  immense  audience  to  his  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  barn  to  see  the  bearded  lady  and  the  two-headed  calf.  But 
the  show  was  such  a  great  hit  that  his  problem  was  how  to  get  people  to  ■ 
leave  and  make  room  for  new  customers.  His  solution  was  to  put  up  a 
sign,  with  an  arrow  pointing  to  the  door,  that  read,  "This  way  to  the:: 
Egress."  Since  nobody  bad  ever  seen  an  "egress"  before,  the  place  emp-  ; 
tied  satisfactorily,  and  the  audience  found  itself  in  the  street.  The  re- bid 
porter  asked  if  this  ploy  wouldn't  anger  people  and  ruin  his  reputation 
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ave  his  historic  reply: 


on't  care  what  they  write  about  me  civ: 


as  long  as  they  spell  my  name  right."  It  there  is  a  single  rubric  to  express 
the  most  basic  requirement  tor  political  or  theatrical  success,  this  is  it. 

Whether  he  admits  it  or  not,  the  actor  wants  not  only  to  be  believed 
and  admired  but  to  be  loved,  and  what  may  help  to  account  tor  the  dull- 
ness ot  this  last  campaign  was  the  absence  of  affection  tor  either  man,  not 
to  spcik  ot  love.  By  the  end  it  seemed  like  an  unpopularity  contest,  a 
competition  tor  who  was  less  disliked  by  more  people  than  the  other,  a 
demonstration  ot  negative  consent.  Tut  another  way,  in  theatrical  terms- 
these  were  character  actors  but  not  fascinating  stars.  Ironically,  the  excep- 
tion to  all  this  lovelessness  was  Nader,  whose  people,  at  least  on  televi-. 
sion,  did  seem  to  adore  their  leader,  even  after  he  had  managed  to  help 
wreck  Core  and  elect  Bush,  whom  they  certainly  despised  tar  more  thani 
they  did  Core.  At  this  point  1  ought  to  confess  that  I  have  known  only! 
one  president  whom  1  feel  confident  about  calling  "the  President  of  the 
United  States,"  and  tb.it  was  Franklin  Roosevelt.  My  impulse  is  to  say' 
that  be  alone  was  not  an  actor,  but  1  probably  think  that  because  he  was 
such  a  good  one.  He  could  not  stand  on  bis  legs,  after  all,  but  be  took  care 
never  to  exhibit  weakness  by  appearing  in  bis  wheelchair,  or  in  any  mood 
but  that  of  upbeat,  cheery  optimism,  which  at  times  he  certainly  did  not 
feel.  Roosevelt  was  so  genuine  a  star,  his  presence  so  overwhelming,  that 
Republicans,  consciously  or  not,  have  newer  stopped  running  against  him 
t( >r  this  win ile  half-century. 

The  mystery  of  the  star  performer  can  only  leave  the  inquiring  mind 
confused,  resentful,  or  blank,  something  that,  of  course,  has  the  greatest 
pohiK.il  importance.  Many  Republicans  have  blamed  the  press  tor  the  at- 
tention Bill  Clinton  continued  to  get  even  out  ot  office.  Again,  what  they 
don't  understand  is  that  what  a  star  says,  and  even  what  he  does,  is  inci- 
dental lo  people's  interest  in  him.  When  the  click  ot  empathic  association 
is  made  with  a  leader,  logic  has  very  little  to  do  with  it  and  virtue  even 
less.  Obviously,  this  is  not  very  encouraging  news  for  rational  people  who 
hope  to  uplift  society  by  reasoned  argument.  But  then,  not 
many  ot  us  rational  folk  are  immune  to  the  star's  ability  to 
rule. 

le  presidency,  in  acting  terms,  is  a  heroic  role.  It  is  not  one  for 
comedians,  sleek  lover  types,  or  second  bananas.  To  be  credible,  the  man 
who  acts  as  president  must  bold  m  himself  an  element  ot  potential  clan- 
ger. Something  similar  is  required  in  a  real  star. 

bike  most  people,  1  bad  never  even  heard  of  Marlon  Brando  the  first 
time  I  saw  bun  onstage  not  long  alter  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  play 
was  Truckline  Cafe,  a  tailed  work  by  Maxwell  Anderson  that  was  soon  to 
close,  hardh  a  promising  debut  tor  an  ambitious  actor.  The  set  is  a  shabby  j 
cite  on  some  country  highway.  It  is  after  midnight,  the  place  miserably  lit 
and  empty.  There  is  a  counter  and  a  tew  booths  with  worn  upholstery.  A 
car  i-  beard  stopping  outside.  Presently,  a  young  man  wearing  a  worn- 
leather  jacket  and  a  cap  strolls  in,  an  exhausted-looking  girl  behind  him. 
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[e  saunters  down  to  center  stage,  looking  around  tor  .1  sign  oi  lite.  For  ;i 
mg  time  he  says  absolutely  nothing,  jusi  stands  there  in  the  son  oi 
ouch  you  tall  into  after  driving  tor  hours,  I1k-  moment  lengthens  as  he 
ries  to  figure  out  what  to  do,  his  patience  clearly  thinning.  Nothing  has 
iappened,  he  has  hardly  even  moved,  hut  watching  him,  the  audience, 
lyseli  included,  is  already  spellbound.  Another  actor  would  simply  have 
roused  impatience,  hut  we  are  in  Brando's  power;  we  read  him;  Lis  being 
5  speaking  to  us  even  it  we  e . m  t  make  out  precisely  what  11  is  saying,  li  is 
omething  like  an  animal  that  has  slipped  from  its  cage.  Is  he  dangerous.' 
•riendly.'  Stupid.'  Intelligent.'  Without  .1  word  spoken,  this  actor  has 
ipened  up  in  the  audience  a  whole  range  ot  emotional  possibilities, 
ncluding,  oddly  enough,  a  little  tear.  1  anally  he  calls  out,  "Anybody 
iere.'!"  What  a  relief!  He  has  not  shot  up  the  place.  He  has  not  thrown 
:h. ins  around.  All  he  wanted,  apparently,  was  .1  sandwich. 
t  I  can't  explain  how  Brando,  wordlessly,  did  what  he  did,  but  he  had 
(Hind  a  way,  no  doubt  instinctively,  to  master  a  paradox    he  had  implic- 
th  threatened  us  and  then  given  us  pardon.  I  Iere  was  Napoleon,  here  was 
Caesar,  here  w  as  Roosevelt.  Brando  had  not  asked  the  members  of  the  au- 
dience merely  to  love  him;  that  is  only  charm.  He  had  made  them  w  ish 
that  he  would  deign  to  love  them.  That  is  a  star.  Thai  is  power,  no  elitfer- 
;nt  in  its  essence  than  the  power  that  can  lead  nations. 

Onstage  or  in  the  White  House,  power  changes  everything,  even  how 
the  aspirant  looks  after  he  w  ins.  1  remember  running  into  I  'ustin  I  lotfman 
on  a  rainy  New  York  street  some  years  ago;  he  had  onl\  a 
month  earlier  played  the  pari  of  the  Lomans'  pah'  and  nervous 
hext-door  neighbor,  Bernard,  in  a  recording  session  with  Lee 
x  \  >hh  i  it  /  Vdt/i  i>j  a  Salesman .  Now  as  he  appr<  >achcel,  counting 
the  cracks  in  the  sidewalk,  hatless,  his  wet  hair  dripping,  a 
worn  coal  collar  turned  up,  1  prepared  to  greet  him,  thinking 
thai  with  his  had  skin,  hawkish  nose,  and  adenoidal  voice 
some  brave  friend  really  ought  to  tell  him  to  go  into  another  line  ot  work. 
As  compassionately  as  possible  I  asked  what  he  w  as  doing  now  ,  and  with  a 
rather  apologetic  sigh  he  said,  after  several  sniffles,  "Well,  ihe\  want  me 
tor  a  mov  ie."  "Oh.'"  I  tell  relieved  that  he  was  noi  about  to  collapse  in 
front  ol  me  in  a  tit  oi  depression.  "What's  the  movie.'" 
"It's  called  The  ( inu/iMie,"  he  said 
"(  ii  ><  id  parr .'" 

"Well,  yeah,  1  guess  it's  the  had." 

In  no  time  at  all  this  halt-drowned  puppy  w<  mid  have  millions  ol  pe<  >ple 
at  his  leet  all  over  the  world.  .And  once  having  ascended  to  power,  so  to 
i  speak,  it  became  hard  even  for  me  to  remember  him  when  he  was  rea 
I  Noi  that  he  wasn't  real,  just  that  he  was  real  plus.  .And  the  plus  is  the 
I  mystery  of  the  patina,  the  glow  that  power  paints  on  the  electee!  human 
being. 

The  amount  ot  acting  required  ol  both  President  hush  and  the  \  \ 
!  crats  is  awesome  now,  given  the  fractured  election  and  donation  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Practically  no  participant  in  the  whole  process  can  really 
say  (Hit  loud  what  is  in  his  heart.  They  are  all  facing  an  ice-cold  shower 
with  a  gun  to  their  head.  Bush  has  to  act  as  though  he  were  elected,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  to  ac  1  as  though  11  were  the  Supreme  (  !ourt,  (  i<  ire  has 
to  act  as  though  he  is  practically  overjoyed  at  his  own  deleat,  and  so  on. 
I  Unfortunately,  such  roles  generally  require  hard  work  ahead  of  time,  and 
1  the  closest  thing  I've  seen  so  far  to  deliberately  rehearsed  passion  w  as  the 
I  organized  mob  of  Republicans  banging  threateningly  on  the  door  ot  a 
Florida  vote-counting  office  and  howling  for  the  officials  inside  to  stop 
counting.  I  must  confess,  though,  that  as  a  playwright  I  would  be  flum- 
moxed as  to  how  to  make  plausible  on  the  stage  an  organized  stampede  of 
partisans  yelling  to  stop  the  count  and  in  the  same  breath  accusing  the 
'  other  side  of  trying  to  steal  the  election  I  can't  imagine  an  audience  tak- 
ing this  for  anything  but  a  satirical  farce. 


Br.ANU  )  I IA1 )  IMPLK  ITI.V 
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US  PARI  'ON.  I  IERE  WAS  NAPv  >LE<  >N, 
HERE  WAS  ROOSEVELT 


Wl  I  AT  (  :linton  projects 

IS  A  PERSONAL  INTEREST  IN 
TI  IE  CUSTOMER  TI I  AT  COMES 
ACROSS  AS  A  SORT  OF  LOVE 


An  election,  not  unlike  a  classic  play,  has  a  certain  strict  form  that 
requires  us  to  pass  through  certain  ordained  steps  toward  a  logical  con- 
clusion. When,  instead,  the  form  dissolves  and  chaos  reigns,  the  audi- 
ence is  left  feeling  cheated  and  even  mocked.  After  this  last,  most  hallu- 
cinatory of  elections,  ir  was  said  that  in  the  end  the  system  worked, 
when  clearly  it  hadn't  at  all.  And  one  of  the  signs  that  it  had  collapsed 
popped  up  even  hefore  the  decision  was  finally  made  in  Bush's  favor;  it 
was  when  Dick  Armey,  the  Republican  majority  leader  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  declared  that  he  would  simply  not  attend  the  inaugura- 
tion if  Gore  were  elected,  despite  immemorial  custom  and  his  clear 
obligation  to  do  so.  In  short,  Armey  had  reached  the  limits  of  his  actor's 
imagination  and  could  only  collapse  into  playing  himself.  You  cannot 
have  a  major  performer  deciding,  in  the  middle  of  a  play,  to  leave  the 
scene  without  utterly  destroying  the  whole  illusion.  For 
the  system  to  he  said  to  have  worked,  no  one  is  allowed  to 
stop  acting. 

he  play  without  a  character  we  can  really  root  for  is  in  trouble. 
Shakespeare's  Coriolanus  is  an  example.  It  is  not  often  produced,  pow- 
erful though  it  is  as  playwriting  and  poetry,  no  doubt  because,  as  a  to- 
tally honest  picture  of  ambition  in  a  frightening  human  being,  the  clos- 
est the  play  ever  gets  to  love  is  Coriolanus'  subservience  to  his  mother. 
In  short,  it  is  a  truthful  play  without  sentimentality,  and  truthfulness, 
I'm  afraid,  doesn't  sell  a  whole  lot  of  tickets  or  draw  votes.  Which  in- 
evitably brings  me  again  to  Clinton.  Until  the  revulsion  brought  on  by 
the  pardon  scandal,  he  was  leaving  office  with  the  highest  rating  for 
performance  and  the  lowest  tor  personal  character.  People  had  pros- 
pered under  his  leadership,  and,  with  whatever  reluctance,  they  still 
connected  with  his  humanity  as  they  glimpsed  it,  ironically  enough, 
through  his  sins.  We  are  hack,  I  think,  to  the  mystery  of  the  star.  Clin- 
ton, except  tor  those  few  minutes  when  lying  about  Monica  Lewinsky, 
was  relaxed  on  camera  in  a  way  any  actor  would  envy.  And  relaxation 
is  the  soul  ot  the  art,  because  it  arouses  receptivity  rather  than  defen- 
siveness  in  an  audience. 

That  receptivity  hrings  to  mind  a  friend  ot  mine  who,  many  years  ago, 
won  the  prize  tor  selling  more  Electrolux  vacuum  cleaners  in  the  Bronx 
than  any  other  door-to-door  salesman.  He  once  explained  how  he  did  it: 
"You  want  them  to  start  saying  yes.  So  you  ask  questions  that  they  can't 
say  no  to.  Is  this  1  550  Jerome  Avenue.'  Yes.  Is  your  name  Smith?  Yes. 
Ho  you  have  carpets'  Yes.  A  vacuum  cleaner.'  Yes.  Once  you've  got 
them  on  a  yes  roll,  a  kind  ot  psychological  fusion  takes  place.  You're 
both  on  the  same  side.  It's  almost  like  some  kind  of  love,  and  they  feel 
it's  impolite  for  them  to  say  no,  and  in  no  time  you're  in  the  house  un- 
packing the  machine."  What  Clinton  projects  is  a  personal  interest  in 
the  customer  that  comes  across  as  a  sort  ot  love.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
tli, it,  like  all  great  performers,  he  loves  to  act,  he  is  most  alive  when  he's 
on.  lbs  love  of  acting  may  he  his  most  authentic  emotion,  the  realest 
thing  about  him,  and,  as  with  Reagan,  there  is  no  dividing  line  between 
his  performance  and  himself — he  is  his  performance.  There  is  no  greater 
contrast  than  with  Gore  or  Bush,  both  ot  whom  projected  a  kind  of  em- 
barrassment at  hav  ing  to  perform,  an  underlying  tension  between  them- 
selves and  the  role,  and  tension,  needless  to  say,  shuts  down  love  on  the 
platform  no  less  than  it  does  in  bed. 

On  every  side  there  is  a  certain  amount  ot  lamenting  about  the  reluc- 
tance of  Americans  to  condemn  Bill  Clinton,  but  rather  than  blaming  our 
tailed  moral  judgment  I  think  we  would  do  better  to  examine  his  acting. 
Clinton  is  our  Eulenspiegel,  the  mythical  arch  prankster  of  fourteenth- 
century  Germany  who  was  a  sort  of  mischievous  and  lovable  folk  spirit, 
halt  child,  half  man.  Eulenspiegel  challenged  society  with  his  enviable 
guile  and  a  charm  so  irresistible  that  he  could  blurt  out  embarrassing 
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Now  You  Can  Explore  the  World  of  Musical  Passion 
that  has  Captivated  Audiences  for  400  Years... 

With  How  to  Listen  to  &  Understand  Open/  on  audio-  and  videocasscttc 


The  world  has  never  known  a  perform- 
ing art  .is  beloved  .is  opera.  For  more 
than  400  years,  audiences  throughout 
:he  world — young  and  old,  men  and  women, 
investment  bankers  and  taxi  drivers  alike — 
have  been  held  spellbound  by  this  magical 
spectacle,  routinel)  moved  to  laughter,  anger, 
or  tears  bv  its  profoundly  beautiful  bonding  of 
voice,  orchestra,  and  drama. 

Now  you,  too,  can  enjoy  the  lifetime  of 
pleasure  that  an  understanding  of  opera 
can  give  you — and  save  up  to  $250 — 
through  a  course  being  offered  on  both 
audio-  and  videotape.  The  course  is  one  of 
the  Great  Courses  series  produced  by  The 
Teaching  Company — called  "A  force  in 
adult  education"  by  The  New  York  Times. 
The  course  is  produced  on  tape  so  you  can 
enjoy  them  when  and  where  you  want. 

In  the  32  brilliant  lectures  of  How  to 
Listen  to  and  Understand  Opera,  developed 
especially  for  non-technical  audiences  by 
Professor  Robert  Greenberg  ot  the  San 
Francisco  Conservatory  of  Musi,.,  you  II  have 
the  chance  to  see  why  so  main  are  intensely 
loyal  to  opera  and  passionately  devoted  to 
their  favorite  composers,  singers,  and  conduc- 
tors. 

Let  the  music  ot  Monteverdi's  ( Irfeoaxxy 
you  to  the  shores  ot  the  underworld,  and  feel 
the  cold  contempt  of  Charon  the  boatman  as 
he  turns  aside  Orfeo's  pleas  [or  a  chance  to 
cross  the  River  Styx  and  rescue  his  beloved 
Euridice... 

Watch  in  horror  as  the  dark  evil  ot  lago 
envelops  the  unsuspecting  (  )te//<>  while  the 
sounds  of  Verdi's  shockingly  v  iolent  thunder- 
storm crash  around  you... 

Discover  why  opera  kins  so  often  cry  as 
you  listen  to  Isolde  sing  the  famous  liebestort 'ol 
Wagner's  Tristan  and  Isolde,  her  lover  dying 
in  her  arms  in  one  ol  the  most  transcendent 
moments  ever  penned  bv  an  opera  composer. 

You'll  understand  how  these  extraordi- 
nary musical  and  dramatic  effects  were 
achieved. ..what  the  composers  were  saying  to 
their  audiences. ..and  win  the  differing  social 
and  political  fortunes  ol  the  time  were  so 
important  to  each  country's  version  of  opera. 

How  to  Listen  to  and  Understand 
Opera  is  now  available  at  the  special  sale  price 
of  only  $l4c).l>S  on  video — which  features 
vintage  photos  of  great  composers  and  classic 
performances,  and  also   includes  on-screen 

LIFETIME  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Shop  securely  on-line  at 
www.teachco.com 


translations  of  the  vocal  selections  as  they  are 
being  played — or  Sl)l).')S  on  audio,  perfect  lor 
daily  commutes.  Both  versions  come  with 
complete  lecture  outlines  ami  handsome  stor- 
age eases  to  preserve  them  for  main  years  of 
listening  or  viewing  pleasure. 

I  his  wondrous  course  w  ill  forever  c  hange 
the  way  you  experience  opera.  II  vou  are 
already  an  opera  lover,  it  will  enrich  your  plea- 
sure many  times  over.  If  you  are  new  to  opera, 
and  have  wondered  what  it  might  be  like  to 
share  the  sublime  pleasures  being  enjoyed  bv 
so  main  millions,  How  to  Listen  to  and 
Understand  Opera  w  ill  give  vou  the  keys  to  a 
golden  kingdom  vou  can  explore  lor  the  rest 
ol  your  lite. 

THE  COURSE  CURRICULUM 
PART  I 

Lecture  1:  Introduction  to  Opera,  Part  I 
Lecture  2:  Introduction  to  Opera,  Part  II 
Lecture  3:    A  Brief  History  of  Vocal  Lxpression 

in  Western  Music,  Part  I 
Lecture  4:    A  Brief  History  of  Vocal  Lxpression 

in  Western  Music,  Part  2 
Lecture  S:   T  he  Invention  ot  Opera  and 

Monteverdi's  Olfeo,  Part  1 
Lecture  6:    The  Invention  ot  Opera  and 

Monteverdi's  Otfeo,  Part  2 
1  ecture  7:   The  Invention  of  Opera  and 

Monteverdi's  Otfeo,  Part  3 
Lecture  8:   The  Invention  ol  Opera  and 

Monteverdi's  Otfeo,  Part  4 

PART  II 

Lecture  '):    T  he  Growth  ol  Opera,  the 

Development  ot  Italian  Opera 
Seria,  and  Mozart's  Idotneneo, 
Part  1 

Lecture  10:  The  Growth  ot  Opera,  the 

Development  ot  Italian  Opera 
Seria,  and  Mo/art's  Mtiiiieneo, 


Part  2 

Lecture  1  1:  T  he  Growth  ot  Opera,  the 

Development  ot  Italian  Opera 
Seria,  and  Mozart's  Idotneneo, 
Part  3 

Lecture  12:  The  Growth  ot  Opera,  the 

Development  ot  Italian  Opera 
Seria,  and  Mozart's  Idotneneo, 
Part  t 

Lecture  13:  The  Rise  ot  Opera  Bufla  and 

Mozart's  The  Marriage  of  Figaro, 
Part  I 

Lecture  1-t:  The  Rise  of  Opera  Bufla  and 

Mo/art's  The  Marriage  of  Figaro, 
Part  2 

Lecture  IS:  The  Rise  of  Opera  Bulla  and 

Mo/art's  /he  Marriage  of  Figaro, 
Part  3 

Lecture  16:  T  he  Rise  of  Opera  Bulla  ami 

Mozart's  The  Marriage  of  Figaro, 
Part  4 

PART  III 

Lecture  I"":    I  he  Bel  Canto  Style  &  Rossini's 

The  Barker  of  Seville,  Part  1 
Lecture  18:  The  Bel  Ganto  Style  &  Rossini's 

///<-  Barter  of  Seville,  Part  2 
Lecture  ll):  Verdi  and  Otello,  Part  1 
Lecture  20:  Verdi  and  ()te//o.  Part  2 
Lecture  21:  Verdi  and  Otello,  Part  3 
Lecture  22:  Verdi  and  Otello,  Part  4 
Lecture  23:  French  Opera,  Part  I 
Lecture  24:  French  Opera,  Part  2 

PART  IV 

Lecture  25:  German  Opera  Gomes  ol  Age- 
Lecture  26:  Richard  Wagner  and  Tristan  iiua1 

Isolde,  Part  I 
Lecture  2"1:  Richard  Wagner  and  Tristan  tin// 

fsolde,  Part  2 
Lecture  28:  Late  Romantic  German  Opera: 

Richard  Strauss  and  Salome 
Lecture  2l):   Russian  Opera,  Part  1 
Lecture  30:  Russian  Opera,  Part  2 
Lecture  31:  Verismo,  Puccini  and  Tosea,  Part  1 
Lecture  32:  Verismo,  Puccini  and  Tosea,  Part  1 
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truths  ahoul  the  powerful  on  behall  ol  the  ordinary  man.  His  closestljen 
American  equivaleni  is  Brer  Rabbit,  who  ravishes  people's  vegetable  gar- 
dens and,  pist  w  hen  he  seems  to  he  cornered,  charmingly  distracts  his  pur- 
suer with  some  outrageously  engaging  story  while  edging  closer  and  closer 
lo  a  hole  down  which  he  escapes.  Appropriately  enough,  the  word  "Eu- 
lenspiegel"  is  a  sort  ol  German  joke:  it  means  a  mirror  put  before  an  owl, 
and  since  an  owl  is  blind  in  daylight  it'eannot  see  its  own  reflection.  AsL 
bright  and  happy  and  hilariously  unpredictable  as  Eulenspiegel  is,  he  can-L 
not  see  himself,  and  so,  among  other  things,  he  is  dangerous. 

In  other  words,  a  star.  Indeed,  the  perfect  model  of  both 
star  and  political  leader  is  th.it  smiling  and  implicitly 
dangerous  man  who  likes  you. 


I 


n  part  because  Gore  and  Bush  were  not  threatening,  their  otter  of 
protective  affection  was  not  considered  important.  Gore  was  so  busy 
trying  to  unbend  that  he  forfeited  whatever  menace  he  may  have  had. 
Bush  did  Ins  best  to  pump  up  his  chest  and  toughly  turn  down  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth,  but  it  was  all  too  obviously  a  performance,  and  for 
too  long  his  opponents  tailed  to  take  him  as  anything  more  than  the 
potential  president  of  a  fraternity.  Risking  immodesty,  to  say  the  least, 
he  actually  referred  to  himself  as  a  "leader"  and  claimed  that  his  forth- 
coming administration  would  till  the  vacuum  of  "leadership."  Caught 
lime  after  lime  fouling  up  his  syntax,  thus  shaking  the  image  of  manly  L, 
command,  he  has  improved  since  real  power  has  descend- 
ed upon  him,  and  his  sentences,  saving  on  grammar,  have 
gotten  shorter  and  shorter — to  the  point  where,  at  times, 
he  comes  close  to  sounding  like  a  gunslinger  in  a  Clint 
Eastwood  him.  lie  is,  though,  beginning  to  relax  into  his 
role  and,  like  most  presidents,  may  in  the  fullness  of  time 
come  to  seem  inevitable. 

The  ultimate  foundation  of  political  power,  of  course, 
has  nev  er  changed:  it  is  the  leader's  w  illingness  to  resort  to 
violence  should  the  need  arise.  Adlai  Stevenson  may  have 
seemed  too  civilized  to  resort  to  violence  w  ithout  a  crip- 
pling hesitation,  and  Jimmy  Carter  was  so  clearly  re- 
strained by  Christian  scruple  that  a  single  military  acci- 
dent involving  a  handful  of  unfortunate  soldiers  destroyed  L 
all  his  credibility  in  one  stroke.  An  American  leader  may  j 
deliver  the  Sunday  lesson  provided  his  sword  is  never  out 
of  reach,  the  two  best  examples  being  FDR  and  John 
Kennedy.  But  this  type,  which  doesn't  come  along  every 
day,  is  the  aristocratic  populist,  and  the  aristocrat  learns 
how  to  act  at  a  very  early  age;  it  is  part  of  his  upbringing. 
A  Nixon,  on  the  contrary,  has  to  learn  as  he  goes  along. 
Indeed,  once  he  had  ordered  himself  hugged,  Nixon  was 
acting  during  all  his  waking  hours;  his  entire  working  life 
became  a  recorded  performance. 

The  ease  of  President  Truman  and  the  atom  bomb  is  par- 
ticularly rich  m  its  references  to  acting  and  power.  When 
several  oi  the  scientists  who  had  built  the  first  bomb  peti- 
tioned Truman  to  stage  a  demonstration  oft  the  Japanese 
eoast  rather  than  dropping  it  on  an  inhabited  city,  be  chose 
the  laiier  course;  the  tear  was  that  the  first  bomb  might  tail 
to  work,  encouraging  the  Japanese  to  refuse  peace  overtures 
even  more  resolutely.  1  lowever  frightful  the  consequences,  it 
was  heller  lo  bomb  a  city  and  m  one  flash  bring  the  war  to 
an  end.  The  weakness  in  this  reasoning  is  that  it  the  bomb 
was  so  uncertain  to  explode,  win  drop  it  on  a  city,  where  Japanese  scien- 
tists might  examine  and  maybe  even  copy  it'  A  more  persuasive  argu- 
ment, I'm  afraid,  i-  thai  it  the  Japanese  had  been  warned  to  expect  a 
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lemonstration  ol  a  terrible  ncv\  weapon,  and  ii  had  been  ;i  dud,  .1  dead         [jv]  j\  [g  EN  I  )  WE  (  ALL  ARd  W(  )RK 
run  ball  splashing  into  the  sea,  To  1  nun's  unw  thingness  to  kill  would  have 
hreatened  his  leadership,  and  he,  personally  and  symbolically,  would 
iav  e  lost  credibility.  I'm  not  al  all  sure  what  I  would  have  done  in  his  po- 
rtion, confronted  with  the  possibility  ol  terrible  American  losses  in  .1  land 

nvasion  1  >l  |apan.  But  the  issue  is  not  Truman  so  much  as  the  manifesta-         II  IE  SAME  C  JOES  R  >R  C  M  IR  LEA1  >ERe 
'  ions  i it  power  that  people  require  their  leaders  to  act  out.  |esus  (  hrist 
:ould  not  have  beaten  I  litler's  ( iermany  or  Imperial  Japan  into  surrender. 
And  it  is  not  impossible  that  our  main  reason  for  cloaking  our 
leaders  with  a  certain  magical,  extra-human,  theatrical 
Y      aura  is  to  help  disguise  one  of  the  basic  conditions  of 
/        their  employment— namely,  a  readiness  to  kill  for  us. 

T  Thether  for  good  or  for  evil,  it  is  sadly  inevitable  thai  all  politi- 
cal leadership  requires  the  artifices  ol  theatrical  illusion.  In  the  politics  ol 
a  democracy  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points  is  often  a  crooked 
line.  While  Roosevelt  was  stoutly  repeating  his  determination  to  keep 
America  out  of  any  foreign  war,  he  was  taking  steps  toward  belligerency 
in  order  to  save  England  and  prevent  a  Nazi  victory.  In  effect,  mankind  is 
in  debt  to  his  lies.  So  from  the  tragic  necessity  of  dissimulation  there 
seems  to  he  no  escape.  Except,  ol  eourse,  to  tell  people  the  truth,  some- 
thing that  doesn't  require  acting  but  may  damage  one's  own  party  and,  in 
certain  circumstances,  the  human  enterprise  itself.  Then  what.' 

Then,  I'm  afraid,  we  can  only  turn  to  the  release  ol  art,  to  the  other 
theater,  the  theater-theater,  where  you  can  tell  the  truth  w  ithout  killing 
lanybody  and  may  even  illuminate  the  awesomely  durable  dilemma  ol 
how  to  lead  without  lying  too  much.  The  release  ol  art  will  not  forge  a 
cannon  or  pave  a  street,  hut  it  may  remind  us  again  and  again  of  the 
corruptive  essence  of  power,  its  tendency  to  enhance  itself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  humanity.  The  late  director  and  critic  I  larold  (  !lurman  called 
theater  "lies  like  truth."  Theater  does  indeed  lie,  fabricating  everything 
from  the  storm's  roar  to  the  lark's  song,  from  the  actor's  laughter  to  his 
nightly  flood  of  tears.  .And  the  actor  lies;  hut  with  all  the  spontaneity 
that  careful  calculation  can  lend  him,  he  may  construct  a  vision  of  some 
important  truth  about  the  human  condition  that  opens  us  to  a  new  un- 
derstanding of  ourselves.  In  the  end,  we  call  a  work  of  art  trivial  when  it 
illuminates  little  beyond  its  own  devices,  and  the  same  goes  for  political 
leaders  who  bespeak  some  narrow  interest  rather  than  those  of  the  na- 
tional or  universal  good.  The  fault  is  not  in  the  use  of  the  theatrical  arts 
but  in  their  purpi >se. 

Paradox  is  the  name  of  the  game  where  acting  as  an  art  is  concerned.  It 
is  a  rare,  hardheaded  politician  who  is  at  home  with  any  of  the  arts  these 
days;  most  often  the  artist  is  considered  suspect,  a  nuisance,  a  threat  to 
morality,  or  a  fraud.  .At  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  lucrative  .Ameri- 
can exports,  alter  airplanes,  is  art — namely,  music  and  films.  But  .111  has 
always  been  the  revenge  ol  the  human  spun  upon  the  shortsighted,  Con- 
s ider  the  sublime  achievements  of  c  ireece,  the  necn iphilic  grandeur  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  glory  ol  the  Romans,  the  awesome  power  of  the  Assyrians, 
the  rise  and  fall  ol  the  Jews  and  their  incomprehensible  survival,  and  what 
are  we  left  with  but  a  handful  ol  plays,  essays  carved  stones,  and  some 
strokes  ot  paint  on  paper  or  the  rock  cave  wall  —  in  a  word,  art.'  The 
ironies  abound.  .Artists  are  not  particularly  famous  tor  their  steady  habits, 
the  acceptability  ot  their  opinions,  or  their  conformity  with  societal 
mores,  hut  whatever  is  not  tinned  into  ait  disappears  forever.  It  is  very 
strange  when  you  think  about  it,  except  tor  one  thing  that  is  nut  strange 
hut  quite  logical:  however  dull  or  morally  delinquent  an  artist  may  he,  in 
his  moment  ot  creation,  when  his  work  pierces  the  truth,  he  cannot  dis- 
simulate, he  cannot  take  it.  Tolstoy  once  remarked  that  what  we  look  for 
in  a  work  of  art  is  the  revelation  ol  the  artist's  soul,  a  glimpse  ot  God.  You 
can't  act  that.  ■ 
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THE  THINGS 
W  E  ( :  A  R  RY 

Seeking  appraisal  at  the  Antiques  Roadshow 
By  Joshua  Wolf  Shenk 


X  m.s  I  remember  him,  Rabbi  Sidney  Wolf  was 
short  and  thin.  My  grandfather  had  wispy  white 
hair  and  wore  rimless  glasses.  He  grew  orchids 
in  his  greenhouse  and  listened  to  classical  records 
in  .1  big  lea tlier  chair.  I  le  liked  in  tell  stories,  but 
1  remember  >  inly  c  me,  ah<  >ut  h<  iw  when  he  w  as  a 
kid  he  could  buy  two  ice-cream  cones  or  two 
candy  bars  f< ir  a  nickel. 

1  am  told  he  held  his  synagogue  rapt  with  his 
stories.  1  am  told  men  w<  »uld  appear  ai  his  home, 
remove  their  liais  with  trembling  hand--,  and  go 
with  linn  to  his  study.  I  am  told  he  ate  salami 
sandwiches  on  Yom  Kippur  in  his  temple  study. 
Sometimes,  I  am  told,  he  did  not  get  out  of  bed. 
1  think  he  would  have  understood  me.  lie  died 
when  I  was  twelve.  Ik  has  always  seemed  to  me 
like  a  ghost. 

Some  years  ami,  I  had  an  idea  that  I  would 
make  him  real.  1  went  to  (  !orpus  v  !hristi,  Texas, 
and  spoke  to  his  old  congregants  in  their  condo- 
miniums perched  above  the  Gull  oi  Mexico.  I 
talked  to  old  rabbis  who  taughl  him  and  a  young 
one  who  had  been  tauyht  by  him.  As  1  rose  to 
leave,  this  rabbi  pointed  across  his  office  to  a 
Remington-Rand  manual  typewriter.  "That  was 
your  grandfather's,"  he  said.  I  walked  to  it,  pressed 
my  palm  against  its  gray  speckled  paint,  rubbed 
the  ribbon  between  inv  fingers.  1  touched  the 
black  keys  w  ith  metal  rings  and  while  inlay.  As 
I  pressed  down  gingerly,  the  typebars  rose  from 
then  beds  and  tell  again  when  I  w  ithdrew  .  Onh 
t hen  did  I  notice  thai  i  he  s^ npt  was  |  lehrew. 

Nov\  I  have  this  old,  real  thing.  It  is  no  gh<  >st , 
I  tell  you.  Listen  as  its  ke\s  strike  and  recede, 
connect  and  release.  The-  greal  claps  come  like 
hammer  strikes,  thunderbolts,  heart  attacks.  They 
make  the  sound  of  lite  and  death,  then  leave  me 
again  in  tension  and  in  silence. 


In  my  apartment,  as  in  my  imagination,  Rabbi 
Wolf's  typewriter  commands  a  place  of  honor.  It 
sits  now  next  to  my  desk,  its  open  top  covereel  by 
a  small  silk  handkerchief.  1  nev  er  use  it — the  rib- 
bon is  dry,  the  platen  so  hard  that  it  could  crack 
the  type.  Rut  ev  en  it  1  replaced  the  ribbon  and  plat- 
en, and  oiled  the  gears,  I  could  still  only  play  at 
the  typewriter  as  a  toddler  mi^ht  a  piano,  tor  1 
know  1  lehrew  about  as  w  ell  as  a  young  child  knows 
scales.  This  typewriter,  built  to  make  meaning 
through  language,  now  sits  idle  and  stares.  It  it  were 
a  book,  it  would  peer  from  behind  ylass,  taunting 
eves  with  its  story.  It  it  were  a  carpet,  it  would  hang 
from  a  wall,  tempting  feet  w  ith  its  fibers.  "Maggie 
can't  appreciate  these  quilts!"  gasps  a  character  in 
Alice  Walker's  story  "Everyday  Use."  "She'd  prob- 
ably be  backward  enough  to  put  them  to  everyday 
use."  No,  not  these  things.  These  old  things  we 
protect  and  display.  We  gaze  upon  them  and  show 
them  io  guests. 

"Do  you  know,"  they  might  ask,  "what  it's 
worth.'" 

Now  I  do.  Three  times  in  the  last  year,  1  re- 
moved the  typewriter  from  its  shell,  wrapped  it  in 
toweb,  placed  it  in  a  small  black  suitcase,  and 
went  to  find  OUl  what  it's  worth. 

I  did  this  tor  you  too.  Have  you  seen  the  col- 
lectors, the  fondlers,  the  appraisers,  with  their 
fine  objects,  their  old  shir,  their  tine  old  shit' 
1  lave  you  noticed  that  there  are  10,000  more  an- 
tiques and  collectibles  shops  than  there  were  ten 
vears  ago?  1  Live  you  watched  e Ray's  numbers?  In 
1999  there  were  10  million  registered  users  and 
$2.8  billion  in  trades;  m  2000  there  were  22  mil- 
lion registered  users  and  $5.4  billion  in  trades. 

Imagine  the  object  that  is  mosr  special  to  you 
with  a  price  tag  dangling  from  it  and  a  hand  draw- 
ing near  w  ith  an  uncapped  pen.  Your  heirlooms 
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in  J  curios-  your  old  catcher's  mitl  or  telesc  i  >\ >e; 

tun  great-aunt's  sampler;  thai  silver  bracelet 
nade  by  your  grandfather,  the  <  me  y<  hi  nevei  take 

iff  (you  know  who  you  are)  you  m.i\  siill  re- 
gard 1 1  icse  ;h  "priceless"  or  "w  <  nth  less."  V  mi  may 
-,i\  you  Jo  m  'i  care  about  theii  price.  Once  you 
:ould  be  sate  in  this  innocence.  Soon,  however, 
there  w  ill  be  no  priceless,  and  no  worthless,  and 
it  w  ill  take  .1  gre.it  au  ol  w  ill  to  not  care. 

Another  reservoir  of  human  life  lias  been  in- 
jected with  the  green  dye  of  the  market.  These 
are  lush  pools,  glowing  with  desire,  slippery 
with  tear.  Sometime,  I  predict,  you  will  dive. 

1 1  you're  curious,  look  what  hap- 
w  pened  to  me. 

K  n  the  house  I  grew  up  in,  a  blue  plastic  mat 
covered  our  bathtub.  It  had  dozens  of  suction 
cups  on  the  bottom  that,  when  lifted  from  the 
porcelain,  told  then  own  peculiar  story.  A  few 
years  agi  >  I  visited  home  and  found  the-  tub  bare. 
My  mom  had  thr<  >wn  the  mat  away,  b  was  old  and 
soiled,  she  said.  She  seemed  bewildered  thai  I 
C(  ■  ild  be  s( i  angry. 

1  or  as  long  as  1  can  remember,  I  have  had  faith 
I in  old  things.  I  have  brethren  in  this  faith,  and  we 
fhave  our  own  television  show,  i  )n  the  Ant/i/ucs 
RoiuUhi m  twi i  men  stand  bef<  ire  an  1853  map  i  if 
the  United  States.  (,  )ne  sa\  s  he  h  night  it  d  ir  twi  i 
dollars  at  a  library  sale.  Then  the  other  tells  sto- 
ries  about  it-  ah<  mi  pi<  meers  and  immigrants,  in 
land  ( iftices  and  taverns,  looking  tor  the  routes  thai 
peeled  c  iff  the  ( )reg<  in  Trail,  or  checking  the  Ne- 
gro population,  free  and  slave,  ol  Missouri.  This 
data  had  to  be  accurate,  the  storyteller  said,  be- 
cause the  maps  were  used  by  people.  And  be- 
cause they  were  used,  pawed  over,  weathered, 
and  stained,  few  survive  in  such  good  condition. 

"Now  you  paid  two  dollars  for  it,"  he  says. 
(Why  is  the  storyteller  talking  aboiti  money?)  "1  as- 
sume you  think  it's  wi >rth  nu ire.  Do  you  have  an 
idea  (  if  wi  mt  it's  wi  irt  1 1 .'" 

"No  idea  whatsoever."  (  Jin's  cant  be  true  Why 
did  you  buy  it?  Why  do  you  like  it?) 

"Well,"  says  the  appraiser,  "a  map  like  this, 
with  such  beautiful  color  and  really  remark- 
ably good  condition  for  this  kind  of  thing — I 
would  say  a  map  hie  this  would  sell  for  be- 
tween twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  dollars."  A 
treasure  chest,  announced  by  the  sound  of  pix- 
ie dust,  passes  across  the  bottom  of  the  screen, 
leaving  in  its  wake  the  words  "1850s  map, 
$1,200-$  1,500."  The  segment  ends  and  anoth- 
er begins.  "Tell  me  where  you  gol  this,"  says 
the  storyteller-appraiser  to  the  owner,  and 
again  out  pour  miracles  of  material  hist<  >ry. 

Objects,  with  the  Antiques  Roadshow  experts  as 
their  mediums,  are  made  to  breathe  and  speak. 
They  bee,  nne  portals  to  the  people  who  made, 
used,  or  owned  them.  The  storytellers,  before 


they  appraise,  read  with  astonishing  depth.  I  he\ 
can  tell  that  a  porcelain  doll  thai  passed  through 
a  family  for  generations  was  made  in  C  ierman^ 
si  unci  line  between  I  840  and  I  860.  1  hey  can  tell 
this  from  the  flat-heel  shoes,  The\  can  tell  thai 
a  chair  bought  in  hi  in  into  was  made  in  New  V  irk 
before  the  American  Revolution  and  probably 
went  it  >  (  anada  w  ith  a  hi  >r\  family  fleeing  the  re- 
bellion. It  something  has  been  in  your  family 
"forever,"  the\  can  tell  you  jusi  how  long. 

Rut  the  sugar  in  this  oatmeal,  ihc  opium  in 
this  tea — the  sweet  and  addictive  quality  of  the 
Antiques  Roadshou — is  the  transition  from  stor^ 
to  price.  The  segments  begin  with  the  particular, 
the  idiosyncratic,  and  the  obscure  but  within 
minutes  yield  to  the  impersi  mal,  the  immediate. 


Whatever  tension  and  w  <  mder  have  been  ev<  iked 
b\  i he  distance  i  if  tin ise  pii  meers  and  immigrants 
collapse  into  a  number,  a  precise  point  on  the  map 
•  'I  everything  that  is  pi  issible,  a  lag  instructing  In >w 
lost  time,  pe<  iple,  i  >r  feelings  can  be  i  iwned.  T  1  ic 
burdens  i  >l  lusti  >r\  lb  iai  away,  re- 
•m  m  t       placed  by  treasure  chests. 

T  Yatehing  this,  |  thought  ol  my  (  irandma 
Shenk,  my  dad's  mother  —  the  Wolfs  arc  m\ 
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mom's  side — ;it  her  house  in  Florida.  My  uncle 
had  iust  returned  from  a  trip,  and  he  had 
brought  her  a  box  of  chocolate  truffles.  He  told 
her  thai  they  wen.-  the  most  expensive  choco- 
lates in  the  world.  I  watched  as  she  took  them, 
beaming,  and  began  to  circulate  among  her 
guests  with  the  box,  ottering  pieces  and  repeat- 
ing to  each  person,  "These  are  the  most  expen- 
sive chocolates  in  the  world."  When  she  came 
to  me  I  took  a  piece,  and  then  I  looked  at  my 
uncle.  He  shrugged.  "I  actually  don't  know 
they're  the  most  expensive." 

"Money  is  the  absolute  means,"  writes  Georg 
Simmel  in  The  Philosophy  0)  Money,  "that,  on 
that  very  account,  acquires  the  psychological  sig- 
nificance of  an  absolute  goal."  In  other  words, 
people  who  exchange  money  for  food,  shelter, 
medicine,  power — in  our  age,  the  list  has  no 


11  1  SSI  N  MAI  AMERICAN  IAITH  IS  THAI  NAHM 
WORK  VVI1  I  PRODU(  I  v\  !  Al  !  II  AND  1  HAT 
VViAl  I  II  VVII  1  CORRI  SPONM  IO  HAPPIN 

real  end— often  imbue  the  currency  itself  with  the 
qualities  of  what  11  can  purchase.  And  so  ir  is 
thai  w<  »rds  such  as  "most  expensive"  can  make  a 
grown  woman  beam. 

Mv  paternal  grandmother  is  the  child  of  Jews 
who  tied  Minsk  tor  then  lives.  She  grew  up  poor 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  she  met  and  married 
my  grandfather,  who  grew  up  even  poorer.  His 
parents  had  also  fled  Minsk,  and  settled  in  Tole- 
do. I  lis  father  died  young,  and  his  mother  hirer 
took  her  own  life.  My  grandfather  told  his  younger 
brother  and  sisters  that  they  should  never  speak 
of  what  happened.  He  took  them  to  Columbus, 
where  he  worked  tor  his  uncle  in  a  junkyard.  1  le 
began  to  sell  rebuilt  carburetors.  With  his  wife,  he 
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built  a  small  house  and  then  a  larger  one.  He  didi 
business,  and  she  made  home,  cooking  the  sweet, 
fatty  foods  of  their  ancestors.  He  went  bankrupt,  . 
started  over — first  with  auto  parts  and  then  with 
whatev  er  else  he  could  sell  tor  more  than  he  paid. 
They  did  well  and  ev  entually  retired  to  Florida, 
where  they  took  their  grandchildren  to  eat  stone 
crabs  tor  dinner,  and  pointed  to  the  larger  hous- 
es, and  told  them  how  much  the  people  who  lived 
there  were  worth.  They  suffered  tor  this  lite,  and 
it  later  their  youngest  son  chips  off  a  piece  of  the 
sweet,  fat  life  and  gives  it  to  her  in  a  box,  will  you 
sneer  at  her,  will  you  cry  tor  her,  will  you  stand  in 
awe  at  this  moment.7 

This  is  an  essentially  American  moment,  as  it 
has  to  do  with  the  essential  American  faith:  that 
the  material  world  will  provide,  that  hard  work  will 
produce  wealth,  and  that  wealth  will  correspond  ] 
to  happiness.  1  remember  learning  in  grade  school  j[ 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  died  penniless  and  being 
jarred  by  this  fact  as  I  would  by  a  minor  chord  that 
did  not  resolv  e  in  a  tonic.  The  grandchild  of  a 
salesman,  1  was  raised  to  believe  that  great  stories 
should  resolve  in  great  fortune,  that  true  value 
should  be  recognized  and  rewarded  with  dollars. 

1  grew  to  question  this  belief.  I  grew  to  sneer  I 
and  toss  my  horns  at  "the  market"  and  the  cru-f 
elties  done  in  its  name,  at  the  way  people  and 
things  become  commodities.  Before  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  tor  instance,  people  had  relationships 
to  their  land.  Then  land  became  "real  estate" — 
the  word  "real"  used  in  its  legal  sense  of  "per- 
taining to  property"  and  in  its  mathematical  sense 
of  "pertaining  to  quantities."  This  idea  of  "real" 
can  smother  the  other — that  which  is  authentic, 
genuine.  Today,  price  tags  hang  on  human  eggs, 
on  pain  and  suffering,  on  spiritual  practice.  "What 
price  liberty?"  Sotheby's  asked  when  auctioning 
a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  (The 
answer:  $8.14  million.)  Some  companies  even 
hang  price  tags  on  their  customers'  lives  (assign- 
ing "lifetime  value"  to  their  projected  purchases, 
minus  projected  marketing  costs).  In  such  a  world. 
The  Market  has  become  a  kind  of  divine  force — 
determining  all  that  is  real.1 

The  grandchild  ot  ,1  rabbi,  I  believe  there  is  a 
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'  Theologian  Harvey  Cox  recently  urate  about  the  business 
pages,  through  which  friends  told  him  he  could  learn  about 
"the  real  world."  "Expecting  a  terra  incognita,"  he  writes, 
"I  found  myself  instead  in  the  kind  of  deja  vu.  The  lexicon 
oj  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  business  sections  of 
Tune  and  Newsw  eek  turned  out  to  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  l  lenesis,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  Saint  Au- 
gustine's C.'itv  of  Cod."  Market  "failures ,"  to  fii»fi  priests 
like  Alan  Greenspan,  were  mainly  evidence  oj  inadequate 
faith.  The  God  in  this  theology  is  The  Market  itself,  which 
once  competed  with  other  centers  oj  value  and  meaning  but 
in  the  |um  tu  <  1  centuries  hits  risen  to  become  "First  Cause" — 
nut  a  god  like  Zeus,  who  has  to  contend  with  competing 
deities,  but  rather  like  the  Yahweh  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
"the  only  true  God.  whose  reigri  must  now  be  universally 
accepted  and  who  allows  for  no  rivals." 
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alue  more  enduring,  and  also  inure  elusive, 
lan  that  which  can  be  stamped  with  digits.  1 
m  caught  in  the  thicket  between  run  belief 
/stems — the  belief  in  things  thai  can  be 
inched  and  counted  and  passed  among  us 
ind  given  a  price  that  corresponds  to  the  de- 
re  tor  them)  and  the  belief  in  feelings  that  can 
le  evoked  by  those  things  but  not  counted, 
ransferred,  or  even,  finally,  represented. 

Upon  first  glance,  the  Antiques  Roadshow 
iromises  to  resolve  this  inexorable  tension.  The 
how  pays  homage  to  memory  and  ancestry — to 
■  he  felt,  sacred  ties  that  bind  us.  It  seems  to  teth- 
•r  these  spiritual  values  to  the  material  world, 
hrough  the  magic  of  old  things.  During  a  show 
limed  in  San  Francisco,  an  old  man  brought  the 
aeer  mug  in  which  his  grandmother  kept  her 
.tring.  He  learned  that  the  mug  was  a  rare  piece 
rom  1880  worth  up  to  54,000.  "Oh,  go  on,"  he 
-aid,  and  then  tears  broke  from  his  eves  and  his 
/oice  choked.  "Oh,  1  don't  believe  it,"  he  said. 
'Yes,"  the  appraiser  said,  "you  have  a  real,  real 
(treasure  here."  "Two  to  tour  thousand."'  the  man 
isk  2d,  his  voice  cracking  and  hard  to  hear. 
Watching  this,  1  felt  that  he  had  been  afforded  a 
ikmall,  precious  vision  of  his  grandmother's  hands 
tossing  string  into  that  mug,  of  her  lasting  value. 

To  the  same  show  ,  in  San  Francisco,  Carole 
Gray  brought  a  book  that  had  been  given  to  her 
great-grandfather  by  the  French  government.  As 
California's  first  secretary  of  agriculture,  be  devised 
a  way  to  control  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  lat- 
er helped  the  French  with  their  own  outbreak. 
They  thanked  him  with  a  thick  volume  that  de- 
tailed the  Empress  Josephine's  gardens,  one  of 
about  a  hundred  printed,  lavishly  illustrated  with 
signed  lithograph  plates  by  Pierre  |oseph  Re- 
doute.  "Do  you  have  any  opinion  as  to  w  hat  this 
book  might  be  worth?"  Jerry  Patterson  of  William 
Doyle  Galleries  asked  Gray.  "Have  you  ever  been 
told?"  And  then  he  told  her:  $75,000. 

1  called  Gray  to  ask  her  what  had  happened  af- 
ter the  appraisal.  Her  first  thought,  she  told  me, 
w  as  that  she  would  need  to  get  the  book  insured. 
This  is  a  common  reaction  among  viewers  at 
home — w  ho  believe  their  heirloom  is  "just  like" 
what  is  on  screen — and  insurance  is  now  a  ne- 
cessity for  most  everyone  who  is  taped  at  the 
Chubb' s  Antiques  Roadshow.  Although  PBS  cus- 
tom doesn't  allow  the  name  tor  broadcast,  the 
taping  events  are  named  tor  the  show  's  principal 
sponsor,  the  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Com- 
panies. (Oh,  the  hated  insurance  men,  who  can 
"value"  anything.  We  believe  no  one  can  tell  us 
what  true  value  is.  Then  we  cup  our  ears  to  hear.) 

Carole  Gray  earns  a  good  living  as  an  attorney 
in  Marin  County.  The  book  was  the  one  thin',;  she 
requested  from  her  grandmother's  estate.  Even 
though  everyone  in  the  family  referred  to  it  as 
"the  damn  book,"  she  loved  it  tor  the  simple  rea- 


son that  it  had  meant  so  much  to  her  grandma. 
She  can't  imagine  selling  it,  she  told  me.  But,  I 
asked,  has  your  view  of  it  changed,  now  that  you 
know  the  price.'  "Not  .it  all,"  she  said.  "1  already 
knew  in  my  mind  thai  it  was  a  v  aluable  thing." 
Then,  after  a  pause,  she  added,  "It  d<  >es  till  me  with 
a  lot  more  pride  now.  At  that  time,  it  was  ,i  \er\ 
nice  gift  and  worth  something,  and  now  it's  worth 
much  more,  so  that's  in  correlation  with  the  work 
my  great-grandfather  did."  I  tried  t<  >  ask  (  iray  just 
what  she  meant  by  "v  aluable"  and  "worth."  Did 
she  mean  intrinsic  or  external  worth.'  Moral  or 
market  value?  I  soon  gave  up  in  a  tit  of  verbal  ex- 
haustion. These  distinctii  >ns  I  c<  iuld  n<  >t  articulate. 
They  had,  tor  practical  purposes,  been 
erased.  And  so  |  could  not  ask  the  cm 

\cial  question:  What  is  value.' 
t  a  certain  point  in  my  lite,  1  came  to  be- 
lieve that  Rabbi  Sidney  Wolf  could  answer  this 
question.  When  I  struggled  w  ith  what  to  believe 
and  what  to  do,  an  image  would  sw  im  into  view 
of  him  with  a  mischievous  and  knowing  look. 
Only  he  c<  mid  explain  all  this,  1  thi  night.  Etemallv 
absent,  his  authority  would  be  eternal  as  well. 

I  was  eleven  when  I  last  saw  him.  1  le  must 
have  known  that  by  the  time  1  turned  thirteen  his 
cancer  would  have  finished  its  work,  and  so  vve 
spent  several  afternoons  in  his  study  preparing 
tor  my  bar  mttzvah.  1  remember  his  v<  >ice.  Rich  and 
raspy,  cured  by  cigars,  it  conveyed  a  blend  of  wis- 
dom and  compassion.  1  felt  assured  by  the  timbre, 
and  1  remember  being  surprised  bv  this  feeling 
because  1  mostly  thought  of  him  as  an  awful  grump. 
He  seemed  angry  a  lot,  maybe  because  arthritis  had 
long  since  reached  his  fingers  and  be  could  no 
longer  play  the  piano.  The  only  time  1  saw  him  sit 
at  the  sti  ii  >1,  he  pi  tunded  i  >ut  a  few  n<  ites  and  then 
rose  in  disgust.  Of  what  he  told  me  in  his  study, 
what  stones,  what  wisdom,  what  compassion,  1  can 
remember  in  i  trace. 

In  1994  a  Texas  newspaper  published  a  long 
feature  on  my  grandfather.  The  writer,  Hollace 
Ava  Werner,  told  a  storv  about  a  small-town  rab- 
bi and  his  small  tow  n.  Rabbi  Wolf  came  to  Cor- 
pus Christ i,  Texas,  in  1932,  accepting  an  < >ffer  i  >t 
a  three-month  trial  from  a  group  of  lews  who 
were  tar  from  sure  they  could  sustain  a  congre- 
gation. "The  work  here,"  one  of  the  group  wrote 
him,  "would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  pioneer."  My 
grandfather  sent  his  response  by  Western  Union: 
HAPPY  TO  ACCEPT  YOUR  OFFER  WILL  ARRIVE  ARl  «  T 
TWENTIETH.  For  tour  years,  a  shack  served  as  then 
synagogue.  But,  in  the  midst  of  the  Depression, 
this  Cult  Coast  town  had  <  >il  fields  and  a  naval  air 
station.  Jewish  immigrants,  out  of  work  in  Chica- 
go and  Indianapolis,  headed  south,  and  the  con- 
gregation grew. 

Having  grown  up  Orthodox,  my  grandfather 
chose  the  Reform  rabbinate,  he  wrote  m  a  briei 


memoir,  where  n  appeared  to  me  that  the  men 
were  more  community  minded."  The  idea  of  com- 
munity animated  him.  In  1935  he  began  a  k  n  iss- 
I  mi  h  I  hanksgiving  servk  e  that  Tunc  featured  <  »n 

religion  page.  In  1950,  for  Lincoln's  Birthday, 
he  in\  ited  a  black  preacher  and  choir  to  occupy 
his  pulpit  tor  a  night,  and  accepted  a  reciprocal 
invitation.  I  le  spoke  with  passion  on  Micah,  jus- 
tice, and  mercy,  but  also  on  the  need  for  birth 
control  (in  I eM 7 )  and  the  error  of  the  Vietnam 
War  (in  the  mid-1960s).  I  le  said  Kaddish  at  mi  ire 
than  I  50  funerals,  often  for  rural  folks  without  a 
rabbi,  and  man  ied  more  than  200  c<  tuples,  hut  he 
also  chaired  the  Red  Cross,  began  an  orchestra, 
taught  English  to  Mexican  immigrants,  and  found 
|i  ibs  and  di  iclors  |i  ir  the  pi »  >r.  1  le  stayed  with  1  us 
temple  until  he  retired  in  1972,  and  he  died  in 
(  i  irpus  ( 'hrist  i  eleven  years  later.  "Rabbi  Wolf's 
work  was  subtle,"  a  man  named  Tony  Bonilla 
told  Weiner.  "1  le  was  not  out  to  make  a  name  for 
himself  as  some  kind  of  hero  or  community  heal- 
er i  ir  compn  uniser.  I  le  just  did  it  quietly. . . .  Rab- 
bi Wolf,  by  his  quiet,  moral  leadership,  did  a  lot 
to  help  C  lorpus  ( !hristi  find  its  soul." 

Werner's  work  startled  me,  especially  when  1 
saw  thai  she  had  pried  siuries  and  details  from 
my  grandmother,  win  i  had  always  resisted  my  re- 
quests tor  the  same.  Bertha  Wolf,  known  by  the 
nickname  Bebe  because  she  was  the  baby  in  a 
family  of  French  emigres,  did  not,  she  would  say, 
like  to  dig  in  the  past.  When  I  went  to  Corpus 
Christi,  having  interested  an  editor  in  a  piece 
about  my  grandfather,  she  pur  it  this  way:  "It's  ,i 
sore,  honey,  and  you  don't  scratch  a  sure."  My 
grandmother's  refusal  to  narrate  the  past  is  the 
norm  in  m\  family.  They  don't  want  to  wade 
through  the  pogroms  and  the  poverty  and  the 
suicides.  But  1  feel  the  weight  of  this  history.  I 
feel  ii  in  tin  temples.  I  see  it  in  sieklv  yell< >w  skies, 
hear  il  in  flesh,  and  taste  it  when  I'm  alone. 

I  spent  ten  days  in  the  house  on  Leming 
Street — the  rabbi's  house,  now  Ins  widow's. 
(  .'hamelei ms  c raw  led  on  the  w  hite  clapb< iard  out- 
side his  old  study.  In  the  hack  yard  lay  a  garish  ce- 
ment rec  tangle  i iver  w  hich  the  greenhi  >use once 
rose.  1  went  through  every  drawer,  every  closet, 
looking  for  letters  and  sermons  and  scrapbooks. 
"Take  whatever  yi iu  want,  sweetheart,"  my  grand- 
mother would  call  out  every  once  in  a  w  hile.  But 
what  1  needed,  she  couldn't  give  inc. 

As  a  reporter,  I  had  good  material.  1  had  Sid- 
ne\  Wolf's  own  brief  but  carefully  prepared 
memoir.  I  had  his  barely  breathing  professor 
from  Hebrew  Union  College  and  a  classmate, 
who  had  keen  with  him  in  high  school  as  well.  I 
had  living  congregants  and  scrapbooks  stuffed 
with  stones  from  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller- 
Times.  In  this  material,  Hollace  Ava  Weiner 
found  a  "Prophet  in  a  New  Frontier."  But  I  only 
saw  while  space,  blinding  white  space.  For  in- 


stance, after  his  retirement,  Rabbi  Wolf  tolc 
the  Caller-Times  that  he  had  bought  a  tape 
recorder  and  was  dictating  recollections  for 
sort  of  autobiography-"  I  found  the  machine,' 
but  the  only  sound  of  him  was  several  seconds! k 
of  "testing,  testing."  Also,  I  found  letters  to  an'| 
HUC  professor  in  which  he  proposed  topics  for 
a  dissertation  (first  on  the  pastor's  role  in  inen-K1' 
tal  health,  later  on  |udaism  and  social  justice),  ''  ■ 
then  large  gaps  before  he  wrote  again.  I  couldf  ' 
find  no  sermons,  only  notecards  for  a  few  talks.'1 
"He  didn't  save  this  stuff,"  Helen  Wilk,  Temple  « 
Beth  El's  historian,  told  me.  "His  sermons  or  his  1 
letters — he  didn't  think  they  would  have  much 
value.  He  never  really  thought  of  himself  as  a  ■ 
remarkable  man.  To  him,  it  was  'I  did  my  job.  I  ® 
did  what  I  thought  was  right.  I  followed  my 
conscience.'  To  him,  what  was  the  big  deal?" 

My  eyes  were  draw  n  to  what  could  not  be  seen, 
a  man  w  ho  w  anted  more  than  he  had,  w  ho  tacked 
between  abject  humility  and  great,  perhaps  even 
grandiose,  ambition.  A  man  who  thought  himself 
worthy  of  a  memoir,  then  wrote,  "1  omit  many  per- 
sonal details  in  this  document  w  hich  would  be  of 
no  interest  to  my  readers,"  thought  again  about  a 
longer  autobiography,  then  stopped  himself  after 
"testing,  testing."  A  man  who,  according  to  my 
grandmother,  was  ottered  a  position  at  the  Holy 
Blossom  Temple  in  Toronto,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  Reform  synagogues  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, but  turned  it  dow  n.  "Big  deal"  was  a  favorite 
phrase.  "Big  deal,"  he  would  say,  meaning  what  he 
did  was  not.  On  his  deathbed,  when  the  city  de- 
clared "Rabbi  Sidney  Wolf  Day,"  he  wondered 
aloud  why  the  big  deal.  When  I  talked  about  this  jfwir 
with  my  mom,  she  told  me,  tor  the  first  tune,  that  i" 
my  grandfather  had  "spells"  in  which  he  staved  in  < 
bed  for  several  days  at  a  time.  Bebe  would  send  my  " 
mom  to  check  on  bun,  to  bring  him  a  tray  with  jaruin; 
dinner.  He  would  be  unshaven,  and  the  sight  ktlt 
scared  them.  The  Reverend  Bob  Tate  would  come 
i  >ver,  g(  i  inside  the  bedroom  for  a  talk,  then  leave. 
Eventually  my  grandfather  would  reappear,  sit  in 
his  chair  with  his  music,  shaven  and  smiling. 

When  I  left  Corpus  Christi,  1  went  to  see  a 
rabbi  who  had  served  Temple  Beth  El  after  my 
grandfather  retired.  Rabbi  Warren  Stone  has  a 
congregation  in  the  suburbs  of  Washington,  D.C. 
At  the  end  of  our  interview,  as  1  rose  to  leave,  he 
pointed  across  his  office  to  the  manual  typewriter. 
"That  w  as  your  grandfather's,"  he  said  as  1  drew 
near  it,  dared,  especially  after  1  noticed  the  He- 
brew type.  Before  I  had  the  time  or  presence  to 
covet  it ,  Rabbi  Stone  said,  "You  should  have  it." 

What  does  it  mean,  though,  to  "have"  this 
typewriter.7  The  object  is  a  paradox  that  I  can- 
not resolve.  It  is  a  link  to  a  past  I  never  knew. 
It  I  strain,  I  can  picture  my  grandfather 
hunched  over  it,  striking  its  keys.  But  I  am 
touching  an  absence.  The  typewriter  speaks  of 
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y  grandfather  hut  is,  for  me,  forever  silent. 

Ii  is  potentially  warm  hut  perpetually 
^  cold. 

«meli< >w  my  grief  and  anger  at  this  distance 
issolved  i iver  tunc,  and  I  came  to  gaze  upon  the 
/pewriter  with  .1  kind  of  giaze.  When  friends  no- 
ced  it  and  said,  "1  low  cool,"  1  said,  "hook  clos- 
r."  Then,  like  me  in  Warren  Stone's  1  itfice,  they 
oticed  the  Hebrew.  "It  was  my  grandfather's,"  1 
/ould  say.  "He  was  .1  rahhi."  When  1  hegan  to 
/rite  about  the  Antiques  Roadshow,  1  decided  to 
se  it  in  an  experiment.  I  did  not  want  to  know 
ts  price.  1  knew  I'd  never  sell  n .  Rut  I  did  want  t<  1 
zhow  when  it  was  made,  by  whom,  how 
are  it  was.  To  receive  these  stones,  I  would 
iccept  the  price.  I  wrapped  the  typewriter 
n  several  towels  inside  .1  small  suitcase,  put 
t  in  the  trunk  <  it  a  rental  car,  and  dr<  >ve  to 
\-<  ividence,  Rh<  >de  Island. 

The  show  tapes  on  Saturday.  The  line 
o  receive  <  me  ( )f  6,500  tree  tickets  typically 
begins  the  night  before.  In  Providence,  .1 
zouple  from  Washington,  D.C.,  plunked 
■heir  law  n  e  ha  us  d<  >w  11  at  ?;S0  P.M.  Thev 
had  seen  people  turned  away  at  the  Balti- 
more taping,  they  told  me.  By  midnight, 
the  line  stretched  around  the  block.  Main 
had  driven  from  Virginia  and  New  1  lamp- 
shire  and  Pennsylvania.  S<  >me  had  hi  ><  >ked 
rooms  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  but  most  stayed 
in  line,  and  I  stayed  with  them,  he, nine 
their  stones,  the  tremble  in  their  voices. 
Around  7:00  A.M.,  the  show's  staff 
.  began  handing  out  the  tickets.  When 
the  doors  opened  an  hour  later,  the 
[crowd  snaked  through  the  lobby  and 
[then  upstairs  through  a  hall  resembling 
an  airplane  hangar.  Thev  clutched  box- 
i  es,  dragged  wagons  behind  them.  After 
I  six-  and  ten-hour  driv  es,  and  all  night  in 
line,  they  would  wait  three  or  four  hours 
more  for  their  turn  at  one  of  nineteen 
[appraisers'  tables.  In  an  interview  with 
Fortune,  the  show  's  publicist  compared 
the  scene  to  the  pilgrims  at  LounJes  waiting  to 
I  be  touched  by  the  anointed.  "I  was  always 
struck  by  how  hopeful  people  are  that  they're 
going  to  come  away  better  than  when  they  ar- 
rived," she  said.  "That  they're  going  to  get  the 
( i(  u  >d  News." 

Few  receive  such  transcendence.  The  apprais- 
ers— from  (.  bristle's,  Sotheby's,  and  Skinner  pri- 
marily but  also  from  smaller  auction  houses  and 
shops — are  not  in  that  business.  They  know  about 
art  and  meaning  and  history,  because  that's  what 
thev  sell.  Their  priestly  1  >rdcr  can  be  traced  t<  1  mid- 
eighteenth-century  England,  1  ine  1  if  the  ric  best  s<  >- 
cieties  in  history,  the  first  to  earn  more  from  trade 
and  industry  than  from  agriculture.  In  that  era,  |e- 


iem\  Bentham  coined  the  word  capitalist,  he- 
tore  this  time,  to  dispose  of  used  possessions  via 
auction  seemed  a  rathei  melancholy  affair.  But  in 
these  boom  tunes,  two  Londoners  named  lames 
Christie  and  Samuel  Baker  (the  uncle  oi  |ohn 
Sothehy)  began  to  auction  art,  manuscripts,  fur- 
niture. When  w  e  hear  the  wi  >rd  "auction"  now  , 
we  don't  think  ol  slaves  hut  of  t  Chippendale  fur- 
niture and  Vincent  van  C  iogh. 

In  198},  Al  Taubman,  an  American  magnate 
of  shopping  malls  and  AckW  restaurant  chains, 
bought  Sotheby's  and  set  out  to  mass-market 
the  company's  brand.  Catalogues  received  a 
new  ''loss,  and  a  wave  ol  celebrity  auctions  en- 


sued.  The  1980s  highlight,  an  And\  W  arhol 
sale  with  $20,000  cookie  jars,  foreshadowed  the 
blockbuster  |ackie  O.  sale  of  19%.  (  Christie's  at 
first  scoffed  at  the  t.ntio,  then  followed.-  Taub- 
man compared  Ins  new  company  to  AcxW.  No 
one  needs  root  beer,  he  said,  nor  does  anyone 
need  high-class  castoffs.  Put  people  can  be  per- 
suaded that  these  products  wall  satish  needs 
they  di  1  have. 

-  (  'hristic's  "The  Personal  Property  <>\  Marilyn  Monroe" 
vile  in  the  fa/1  oj  l1-)'^*  included  her  marked-up  mmii 
scripts,  her  first  editii  >n  <>/  c  )n  the  lv  oJ ,  hei  uvtidin.q  rinn 
from  Joe  I  HMagffn  Lot  459 — featuring  a  potato  press,  a 
grater,  and  assorted  j<"i  holders — sold  for  Sl,._\Y  So 
snapshots  0/  her  d<  <n  yielded  $222,500 


This  message  that  beauty,  joy,  rebellion,  are 
available  for  purchase  is  not  unique  to  auctions. 
It  presses  against  our  eyeballs  and  eardrums  thou- 
sands of  times  ,i  day.  But,  as  Lucinda  Williams 
might  put  it,  there's  something  about  what  hap- 
pens at  an  auction.  It  is  not  just  that  the  stakes  are 
so  high,  or  that  Melanie  Griffith  was  at  the  display 
and  the  phone  pit  has  Arnold  Schwarzenegger 
on  the  line.  Somehow,  at  auctions,  desire  and 
tear  distill  to  a  wondrous  purity.  It  your  pores  are 
open  and  your  eyes  breathe  in  deeply,  you  can 

teel  the  collapsed 
energy  of  value,  a 
perfect  model  of 
the  market's  atom, 
ready  to  explode. 

The  sales  begin 
with  displays  in 
which  the  material 
is  laid  out  in  high- 
ceilinged  rooms  de- 
signed to  resemble 
museums.  Cata- 
logues note  the  fine 
points  of  prove- 
nance, historical 
context,  and  aes- 
thetics. As  a  new- 
comer, a  lover  of 
history  and  of 
things,  1  attended  a 
display  for  a  "Space 
Exploration"  sale  at 
Christie's  East  on 
Sixty-seventh 
Street  in  Manhat- 
tan and  immedi- 
ately slipped  into  a 
state  of  wonder. 
1  lere  was  a  shingle 
from  the  Mercury- 
Atlas  5,  a  flight  plan  th.it  went  to  the  moon,  a 
space  suit  nametag  reading  "N.  ARMSTRONG." 
These  things  were  behind  glass,  mounted  on 
pedestals,  flattered  by  perfect  light.  1  met  the  ex- 
pert coordinating  the  sale,  Richard  Austin,  and 
asked  him  which  object  was  his  favorite.  He  took 
me  to  ,t  Russian  dummy,  strapped  into  a  test  pod, 
wearing  the  world's  rust  space  nut  designed  tor  or- 
bit. "Now  this  piece  . . . ,"  he  said,  and  I  lost  the 
rest  ot  the  sentence,  because  my  eye  was  fixed  on 
his  hand,  which  he  had  slapped  casually  onto  the 
dummy's  knee.  Museums  train  us  to  resist  that 
impulse.  This  sense  ot  transgression  lent  his  slap 
a  shocking  charge.  A  moment  of  ownership,  1 
thought,  seeds  the  w  ish  to  own  forever.  The  dum- 
my and  pod  sold  tor  $167,500. 

A  few  w  eeks  later,  at  the  Sotheby's  display  tor 
"Allen  Ginsberg  and  Friends,"  having  learned 
the  rules,  I  rook  full  advantage.  I  riffled  through 


MOST  ROADSHOW  VISITORS  HAVE 
BROUGHT  WHAT  THE  APPRAISERS 
Rl  I  I  R  TO,  OFF  CAMERA,  AS  JUNK 


Ginsberg's  letters  and  postcards,  his  books  ant 
Bob  Dylan  albums.  1  beckoned  a  Sotheby's  staffei 
to  unlock  the  glass  box  that  contained  his  wallet 
(The  contents  included  an  American  Express 
card — "member  since  1968" — a  Dartmouth  Re 
view  supporter's  card,  a  stub  from  the  Long  Island} 
Railroad,  and  two  half-used  Sweet'n  Low  pack 
ets.)  The  staffer  pointed  out  his  list  of  Salvationi  & 
Army  shops.  "He  carried  this  with  him  every-|j 
where,"  she  said.  "He  was  a  Buddhist,  you  know."  ' 

What's  for  sale  here  are  not  wallets  or  albums' 
or  letters  but  history  and  poetry  and  dharma.  1 
This  is  not  just  a  chance  to  buy  these  qualities  (as  W1 
you  have  with,  say,  perfume).  It  is  the  last  chance.!* ii 
You  will  not  be  one  of  many  to  own,  say,  the* 
meditation  mat  that  was  daily  warmed  by  Allen)p 
Ginsberg's  ass.  You  will  be  the  only  one.  Baby,  on 
ly  your  ass  will  warm  it  now. 

Perhaps  Ginsberg  does  not  turn  you  on.  Perhapsfcta 
you  prefer  Louis  XVI.  Or  Rothko.  Whoever  you 
want  to  be,  Sotheby's  and  Christie's  want  to  draw 
you  closer.  (But  act  quickly.  The  Louvre  has  a 
man  in  the  room,  you  know,  and  there  is  that  i 
strange  collector  who'll  keep  it  locked  up,  out  ot 
view.) 

Antiques  announce  what  is  missing — the  world  » 
that  created  them,  the  person  who  used  them  J 
They  ate  portals.  The  work  of  the  "experts"  at 
Christie's  and  Sotheby's  is  to  convince  us  that  we 
can  pay  to  get  through.  They  blend  disinterest- 
ed scholarship,  personal  enthusiasm,  and  ruthless 
commerce  so  smoothly  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  where 
one  ends  and  another  begins.  On  the  Antiques 
Roadshow,  these  experts  seem  to  have  access  to 
a  sacred,  primordial  value.  But  in  fact  they  have 
access  to  a  long  accumulation  of  receipts  and  a  jit 
good  sense  of  the  market.  They  know  which  type  | 
ot  collector  can  be  drawn  in  and  how  much  he 
might  spend.  This  is  the  Good  News  that  pil- 
grims seek:  that  objects  from  their  past  will,  tor 
some  reason,  coincide  with  the  longings  of  the 
well-off  or,  better  yet,  the  super-rich. 

Such  news  is  rare.  Only  about  60  visitors  out  of 
6,500  are  taped.  Most  have  brought  what  the  ap- 
praisers refer  to,  oft  camera,  as  junk.  Many  people 
bring  family  bibles,  which  are  almost  never  valu- 
able because  they  are  almost  always  printed  in 
great  numbers.  Many  bring  teddy  bears  that  they 
hope  are  Stieffs,  and  machine-made  furniture  that 
they  believe  is  old.  One  person,  an  appraiser  told 
me,  dumbfounded,  waited  in  line  all  day  to  show 
him  a  toaster — a  recently  made  toaster. 

To  the  appraisers,  the  people  in  line  are  all 
Lomans  to  be  endured,  humored,  because  their 
naive  bluster  brings  forth  hidden  treasures.  Val- 
ue is  often  inverted  in  a  sharp  curve.  Scrimshaw, 
for  instance,  is  art  made  of  worthless  whalebone — 
a  testament  to  isolation  and  poverty.  Now  it  is  an 
object  of  romance:  rare  and  valuable.  The  point 
of  the  Antiques  Roadshow  is  to  find  hidden  treasures, 
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id  it  tlu-.li  the  -.lull  from  trailers  and  subdivisions 
ei  I  tat  belongs  in  mansi<  »ns  and  museums.  S(  i  the  <  m- 
:t  r  appraisals  are  .is  sweet  as  honey.  The  experts 
?i  lere  are  curious,  even  solicitous.  The  light  in 
i  leir  eyes,  the  affectionate  stroke  <>(  hands  across 
.,  ood  grain — these  are  not  the  cold  gestures  oi  a 
v '  inker  but  the  warmth  i >t  s<  >me<  me  who  knows, 
r  rnderstands,  and  cue-..  "Let  us  see  what  is  special 
,  •  >  yi  hi,"  they  say. 

Oft  .in",  switch  f(  'lk  iws  bait.  A  thirty-si  imething 
is  lan  in  jeans,  w  ith  a  pack  of  Marlboro  Lights  in 
i,  le  pi  icket  ( >t  his  T-shirt,  appr<  >ac  lies  w  ith  his  c<  il- 
ls ;ction  i»t  records,  carefully  arranged  in  vinyl 
k i\\ eases  w  ith  black  paper  sleeves.  The  apprais- 
■  shuttles  through  them  and,  after  about  twenty 
r  econds,  says,  "These  are  worth  about  two  bucks 
i  t  the  Salvation  Army."  Next  in  line,  hater  an  old 
nan  approaches  the  folk-art  table  and,  w  ith  shak- 

>  ng  hands,  extracts  a  piece  in  the  shape  of  a  whale 
ulooth  from  a  maroon  golf  bag.  A  long  day  is  near- 

v  oxer,  and  this  appraiser  is  low  on  patience, 
i  This  is  not  old,"  he  says,  "and  it  is  not 
meal.  You  can  buy  it  at  any  seaport  novelty  shop 
I  or  two  or  three  dollars."  He  points  to  several 

Mee  js  of  scrimshaw,  which  had  excited  him 
l||nough  to  summon  the  producer.  "Do  you  see 

hc.se.'  These  are  old  and  real." 
As  the  man  shuffled  away,  1  f< 'Ik  >wed  him  ti >  ask 

low  he  had  been  affected.  Although  he  opened 

lis  nil  mth  and  iiu  ived  his  hps,  n<  >  w<  irds  emerged. 
.  After  a  tew  awkward  minutes,  his  daughter  came 
i  md  led  him  away.  As  with  C  'an  >le  C  nay,  1  c<  mid 

not  ask  him  the  real  question,  w  hich  is  how  he  felt, 
[now,  abi  nit  intrinsic  versus  market  w<  >rth.  On  the 

>  television  show,  the  collapse  of  these  distinctii  ins 
has  an  alluring  quality  because  all  apparently  live 
happily  ever  after  in  the  rubble.  But  at  a  taping, 
you  can  see  the  negative  of  this  image,  the  one  in 
which  dumb  smiles  turn  ti >  dumb  grief.  After  k  >w 
appraisals  that  ended  tar  n  m  >  si  ><  >n,  1  saw  sh<  mlders 
slump  and  brows  sag.  But  then  I  heard  clinical,  de- 
tached tones.  "1  just  w  anted  to  km  >w  m<  >re  ah  >ut 
what  I  had,"  a  man  might  lament  after  learning 
that,  saw  his  sword  was  not  Cavil  War-era  (not 
even  cl< ise!)  and  n< >t  w< nth  thousands  but  "up  to 
a  hundred  dollars"  ("up  t<  >"! ).  "1  always  wanted  t<  i 
know  about  ir,"  he  would  say,  "and  now  1  do." 
And  then  he  would  point  out  that  the  appraiser 
was  really  a  gun  expert  and  may  hav  e  been  mis- 
taken, and  may  not  have  taken  a  close  enough 
look  at  the  markings  on  the  blade.  And  then  he 
would  repeat,  "But  1  just  wanted  to  know  what  I 
had,  and  ni  iw  1  d<  >." 

At  the  Roadshow,  almost  everyone  I  spoke  to  in- 
sisted that  they  did  not  care  about  the  price, 
though  they  also  spoke  excitedly  about  possible 
sums.  Others  trembled  with  anticipation  but  could 
not  explain  why  they  had  come.  One  woman 
with  unusually  clear  intentions,  who  bad  brought 
the  Disney  books  she  read  as  a  child,  told  me  she 


In  iped  they  w<  mid  be  valuable  so  that  her  children 
w  i  ii ikl  keep  them.  1  did  m  ii  I  lave  t  lie  heart  to  ask 
the  ohvii  «us  quest  ion:  "I  )on't  you  wish  the}  w<  >uld 
keep  them  |iist  because  lhe\  are  yours.'" 

Even  the  "w  inners"  mi  the  show  —  those'  who 
make  it  mi  air,  tell  and  rec eive  st ,  iries,  diso  >ver  sud- 
den wealth — are  not  delivered.  On  television  we 
see  oiik  their  whoops  and  blushes  Off  the  set,  if 
given  the  chance,  1 1  lev  w  ill  wi  >t rv  out  loud  about 
family  squabbles,  the  cost  of  insurance,  the'  threat 
of  theft.  They  exhibit  the  same  "strange  melan- 
choly...  in  the  midst  i  if  i  heir  abundance"  that  Toc- 
que\  ille  in >t iced  in  18M,  the-  same  strange  melan- 
choly of  new  billionaires  in  Silicon  \  allev. 
diagnosed  w  ith  "Sudden  W  ealth  Syndrome,"  or 
K ittery  winners  wh< i  descend  into  dystum t i< in. 

Tile  fantasy  i  >t  the  Anttijncs  Ri tadsht at  is  that  we 
can  extinguish  desire,  eliminate  tension,  smut h- 
er  need.  A  work  of  art  that  elicits  desire  for  pos- 
session, James  |oyce  believed,  is  pornography. 
Echoing  this  idea,  sociologist  Andras  Szanto calls 
the  Antiques  Roadshow  "v  alue  porn."  "It  chimm- 
of  a  series  of  'monex.  shots,'"  he  s,n s,  "where  i  he 
ten-ion  of  unresolved  v  alue  n  relieved  again  and 
again  and  again." 

kike  sex  without  soul  mistaken  for  "love-mak- 
ing," value  on  this  show  n  ,i  ghost  of  the  real 
thing.  In  both  economic  and  einotioii.il  terms, 
value  is  established  h\  the  distance  and  i  >bstac  les 
that  separate  a  subject  and  its  object,  rec  ailing  Pla- 
in's ielea  '  if  en  >s,  die  state  between  having  and  not 
having,  possession  and  deprivation. 

)ust  as  we  can't  wake  with  >ut  hav  ing  slept,  find 
vvathi  nit  having  lost,  or  I  eel  the-  sh<  >ck  of  s,  imething 
that  is  always  familiar,  we  can't  act  wit  bout  ti  irees 
i  if  resistance.  Ti  i  be  a  sub|ec t  requires  an  i  inject — 
a  word  w  ith  its  origins  in  the  Latin  obicere,  mean- 
ing "to  hinder  or  oppose."  What  this  means  is 
that  value  can  be  imagined  but  never  confirmed. 
\  alue  is  a  lover's  glance,  which  we  must  he  re- 
moved from  to  receive.  Value  happens  after  you 
curl  v  i  iur  fingers  into  a  fist  and  swing,  but  |ust  be- 
fore the  sm.iek  of  bone,  and  then  again  just  after 
a  release.  Value  is  the  sound  of  a  manual  tvpe- 

w  l  iter,  w  hen  lis  keVs  strike  and  recede,  connect 
and  release,  stnke  and  recede,  ci  innect 

\and  release, 
s  1  wandered  the'  tk >< >r  i  >t  the  Kin  >dc  bland 
I  .'i  invention  C  'enter  in  my  role  as  a  rep<  irter,  I  al- 
Si >  w  as  hunting  tor  an  appraiser  to  sh<  iw  mv  t  v  pe- 
w nter  n 1  met  C  lei  irge  c  llastris  an  Hind  4:00  P.M., 
an  1  lour  bef<  >re  the  taping  day  ended.  He  has  sin  nl 
dark  hair  and  quick  hr<  iwn  eves.  1  le  directs  the  Sci- 
ence and  Techm  >li  >gv  1  department  at  Skinner,  an 
auction  house  in  boston.  We  had  an  instant  rap- 
pi  >rt.  "I've  always  Ii  ived  history,"  lie  told  me.  "I  al- 
ways wanted  ti i  feel  it.  It's  easier  ti >  understand  In  >w 
a  person  lived  w  hen  y<  hi  mt  in  his  chair."  (.  ilastris 
collects  phom  'graph  pi  a  vers,  and  he  s.iys  he  wi  >n- 


ders  about  his  old  Edison  machine,  "Who  owned 
this.'  Did  their  parents  hate  the  music,  or  were 
they  parents  themselves?  Did  they  listen  to  gur- 
bucket  blues — 'that  colored  music' — or  the  sym- 
phony'" His  family,  he  told  me,  "doesn't  have 
great  roots,"  and  few  objects  survive.  The  only 
story  he  knows  "for  sure"  is  that  of  his  maternal 
grandmother,  whom  he  would  pump  tor  infor- 
mation as  a  child.  She  told  him  the  name  of  the 
ship  her  family  took  from  Greece,  and  he  hunt- 
ed down  its  precise  route  and  then  the  passenger 
log.  "So  1  had  the  date,"  he  said  proudly. 

I  was  sure  C  ilastris  would  grant  my  request,  but 
I  stood  watching  him  for  a  few  minutes  before  ask- 
ing. I  had  not  slept,  and  I  wanted  to  rest  a  hit  he- 
fore  fetching  the  suitcase  from  the  rental  car.  Af- 
ter a  few  minutes,  a  woman  approached  in 
loose-fitting  jeans  and  plastic  lux  ip  earrings,  and 
set  a  typewriter  on  C  Mastris's  table.  Glastris  is  the 
appraiser  who  had  marveled  to  me  about  the 
brand-new  toaster.  Here  was  another  marvel. 
"This  is  an  early  1970s  electric,"  he  told  the 
woman,  apparently  straining  to  be  polite.  He 
pointed  to  the  nameplate  and  said,  "It's  an  IBM. 
It's  worth  about  thirty  bucks." 

My  weariness  may  have  facilitated  a  pure  re- 
action. I  felt  a  punch  <  if  humiliation.  I  may  have 
flinched.  1  knew  immediately  that  I  would  not 
show  ( ilastris  my  typewriter.  I  had  believed  my- 
self prepared  to  hear  thai  the  typewriter  was 
worth  very  little  money.  I  believed  I  didn't  care, 
but  I  realized  then  that  I  had  never  tor  a  mo- 
ment doubted  that  Sidney  Wolf's  Remington- 
kand  would  spark  a  gleam  in  the  appraiser's  eye. 
Through  that  woman,  I  felt  how  the  bad  news 
would  feel.  And  I  was  silent. 

1  went  home  and  alter  moping  about  tor  a 
while  I  heard  about  .i  ni.ni  named  Martin  Tytell 
and  his  typewriter  shop  on  Fulton  Street  in  Man- 
hattan. 1  called  to  see  if  he  conducted  appraisals. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  in  a  high,  peppery  voice.  "But  I'm 
eighty-six  years  old,  so  you  should  come  soon."^ 
Tytell  had  had  bis  shop  since  1935,  housed  since 
1964  m  a  walk-up  crammed  w  ith  Underwoods, 
Remingtons,  IBMs,  and  the  type  tor  145  different 
languages.  (The  n's  alone  rake  up  an  entire  shelf.) 
A  short,  rounded  man,  Tytell  wore  a  white  lab 
i.oat  and  a  bright  blue  how  tie.  When  I  showed 
him  the  typewriter,  he  said  immediately,  "This  is 
very  collectible,"  and  he  put  i  >n  his  glasses  t.  >  take 
ill.  iser  K  ii  ik 

"It's  gear-driven,"  he  said,  k  mking  up  after  a  tew 
minutes — this  gives  the  typebar  tin imentum  as  it 
nears  the  paper — anil  it  has  a  lever  to  increase  or 
decrease  the  tension  in  the  keys.  Both  were  in- 
novations on  this  model,  Tytell  •-aid.  He  point- 
ed out  that  the  carnage  mov  es  left  to  right,  so  that 

'  Martin  Tytell  reared  several  months  after  this  interview. 
Last  February .  his  son  Peter  closed  the  typewriter  s/m/>. 


the  type  will  re, id  right  to  left.  I  had  nev  er  con- 
sidered this.  1  le  looked  up  the  serial  number  ana 
told  me  it  was  made  in  1934  in  England,  modi- 
fied from  an  English-language  model.  It  would 
have  cost  around  $75.  1  quickly  plugged  the  year 
into  my  grandfather's  story — he  must  have  bought! 
it  just  as  the  temple  decided  to  replace  the  shackJ  u 
just  when  his  lite  got  solid.  (Later  1  adjusted  the 
cost  tor  inflation.  $S) 30  in  today's  dollars,  a  tor- 
tune.  )  "I  low  do  you  know  where  it  was  made.'"  I 
asked  Tytell,  and  he  pointed  to  the  print  on  the] 
back,  "Made  in  ( !reat  Britain." 

Then  he  told  me  about  the  demand  tor  right 
to-lett  typewriters  around  World  War  11.  and  < 
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about  how  typewriter  factories  switched  to  arma- 
ments, and  how  he  came  to  modify  typewriters  for 
the  War  Production  Board.  "Typewriters  saved 
my  lite,"  he  said,  because  he  w  as  transferred  from 
a  division  headed  to  the  Pacific.  "Fourteen  hun- 
dred guys,"  he  recalled,  shaking  his  head.  "Only 
two  guys  did  not  get  slaughtered."  He  also  told  me 
how  valuable  manual  typewriters  are  now.  "Voir 
know  the  author,  the  guy  who  wrote  the  James  leu 
Bond  hooks" — "Ian  Fleming,"  called  out  Mrs. 
Tytell  from  the  back  room — and  Mr.  Tytell  said, 
yes,  lan  Fleming.  Did  1  know  that  his  machine  sold, 
for  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  Lon-I 
don?  Tytell  returned  to  his  tree  associations  tor 
about  thirty  minutes,  then  to  our  task,  tor  which 
1  had  agreed  to  pay  him  $50.  "This  machine  i- 
worth  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,"  he  said,  "and 
that's  what  I  believe  it  would  bring  at  auction." 

What  happened  next  is  that  an  impulse  from 
my  spmal  cord  dilated  the  blood  vessels  leading l- 
to  my  face:  1  blushed.  Then  an  image  swam  intolW 
view  ot  a  group  of  curious,  respectful,  well-off ItAwi 
men  standing  before  the  typewriter,  soaking  up  ffp 
the  details  ot  Sidney  Wolf's  lite:  How  he  grew  up 
in  C  level. ind  and  attended  Hebrew  Union  Col- 
lege. 1  low  he  received  a  letter  from  Corpus  Christi 
noting  that  "the  work  here  would  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  pioneer."  How  he  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  community,  ending  one  talk  with  this  quote 
from  the  Book  ol  lames:  "What  doth  it  profit, 
my  brethren,  though  a  man  say  he  hath  faith, 
and  hath  not  works.' Can  faith  save  him.'" 

Before  I  left,  I  ytell  urged  me  to  have  the  tvpe- 
writer  repaired  and  provided  me  an  estimate. 
This  gave  me  pause.  1  liked  him,  hut  1  also  feared 
1  could  not  giv  e  bun  the  final  word  on  the  type- 
writer's v  alue.  My  thoughts  returned  to  George 
(ilastris.  I  emailed  him  the  model  name,  year, 
and  a  brief  description,  and  told  him  Tytell's  ap- 
praisal. 1  le  replied  that  the  machine  "has  enough 
going  tor  it  to  give  it  some  value,  but  tar  less  than 
this  gentleman  indicates."  1  packed  it  up  tor  a  fi- 
nal time  and  flew  to  Boston. 

1  found  V  ilastris  conducting  tree  appraisals  tor 
walk-ins — as  he  does  each  Friday — in  a  room 
lust  oft  Skinner's  lobby.  I  noticed,  on  the  floor,  a 
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xful  of  toys,  including  a  1955  tin  bus  with  the 
>rds  i  ion i  YM(  h  iners'  SPI  (  IAI  .in J  the  faces  <  >f 
e  show's  characters  painted  in  the  windows, 
hen  it  worked,  Glastris  told  me,  it  could  he 
Hind  just  by  pressing  it  against  the  floor.  The 
ar  mechanism  is  broken,  he  said,  but  he  would 
elude  it  in  his  next  toy  sale  anyway. 
"Now,  your  grandfather  w  as  a  rabbi,"  Glastris 
id  as  I  put  the  typew  riter  on  his  desk.  "Was  lie 
i  influential  rabbi?"  1  bad  expected  this  quest  ion, 
-bow  ed  htm  a  bulge  of  material — a  book  called 
he  Quiet  Voices:  Southern  Rabbis  and  Black  Civil 
ights,  1880s  to  1990s,  tor  which  Hollace  Ava 
/einer  w  rote  a  chapter  on  my  grandfather;  and 
pile  of  newspaper  articles,  including  one  from  the 
aller-Times  from  just  the  week  before  that  named 
1  idney  Wolf  one  of  the  tup  "newsmakers"  of  the 
i  ;ntury.  Glastris  k  m  >ked  <  >ver  the  material  ti  >r  a  few 
j  linutes,  m  idded  several  times,  and  then  said,  "If 
I  lis  came  in  as  a  c<  illectible  typewriter,  the  value 
il'Ould  be  minimal  because  it's  a" — he  raised  two 
lingers  on  each  hand — "'modern'  typewriter." 
Cemington  manufactured  its  fust  QWERTY  ma- 
mine  in  1874,  he  explained,  introducing  not  on- 
,  tl  il  mi  idem  keybi  iard  but  als<  i  the  basic  k  k  >k  and 
libel  that  we  associate  with  typewriters.  The  ma- 
Inine  expanded  the  market  and  forced  competi- 
J  ,)ts  to  conceive  alternate  designs  so  ;is  not  to  vi- 
olate Remington's  patent.  "They  might  have  an 
index  of  letters  on  a  strip,"  Glastris  said,  "and  a 
■•  'inter  y<  >u'd  mi  >ve  u  i  the  letter  and  push  d<  >wn. 
)r  there  would  be  a  dial  th.it  you  would  turn  to 
the  letter  you  want."  Typewriter  collectors,  he 
.laid,  want  those  kinds  of  machines.  "The  rule  of 
ilhumh  with  typewriters,"  Glastris  said,  "is  that  it 
t  doesn't  look  like  what  you  and  1  perceive  as  a 
lypewriter,  it's  worth  money  ''  Mine  does  look 
[ike  a  typewriter.  Also,  { Jlastris  said,  1  lehrew  ma- 
chines (which  alsi  i  wi  >rk  i<  >r  "t  iddish )  are  n<  >t  rare, 
ews  used  them  thr<  night  nit  Eun  >pe  and  the  Unit- 
■d  States  and,  of  course,  in  Israel. 

"Now,"  Glastris  went  on,  "it  your  grandfather 
lad  been  Sirru  >n  Wiesenthal,  i  >r  the  mt  >st  farm  >us 
ahhi  in  America  in  the  1930s,  or  it  he  had  writ- 
en  ati  influential  text,  that  would  add  to  the  val- 
ic.  When  1  was  at  Christie's  in  London,  we  had 
an  Fleming's  Remington.  It  made  fifty-five  thou- 
sand pounds.  Because  it  was  /an  Fleming's!  And 
le  wrote  the  James  Bond  books  on  it1  It  could 
lave  been  broken  and  it  still  would  have  made  the 
money.  Rut  your  grandfather  is  not  well  known 
outside  of  Corpus  Christi,  so  in  the  great  scheme 
it  things  he's  not  that  important.  He's  an  inter- 
esting character  but  not  a  major  player." 

At  tins  moment,  when  a  Roadshow  appraisal 
would  have  ow  ners  salivating  and  viewers  lean- 
ing forward,  Glastris  stopped.  Fie  preferred,  I 
think,  not  to  deliver  the  price.  Rut  1  insisted, 
and  he  obliged.  "It  this  were  a  standard  Reming- 
ton portable,"  he  said,  "it  would  be  fifty  dollars. 


Because  it's  |udaica,  maybe  a  collector  would  say 
it 's  interest  in g  and  he'd  pay  a  hundred  or  a  hun- 
dred fifty."  "If  I  wanted  to  sell  the  machine,"  I 
asked,  "would  you  put  it  in  your  catalogue.'"  As 
a  fav<  ir  t<  >  me,  be  w<  mid.  hut  in  nil  >st  eases,  be  said, 
it  w  t  h  i  Id  n't  be  w  i  nth  Ins  time.  1  thanked  him  and 
stood  to  go.  I  pointed  to  the  br<  'ken  I  (onirvmoi mers 
toy  "What  are  you  going  to  ask  tor  this.'"  1  asked. 
"Oh,  about  two  hundred,"  be  said. 

On  the  way  home  fr<  >m  Boston,  1  returned  to  an 
old  text  on  the  worthlessness  of  my  grandfather, 
delivered  to  me  six  years  ago  by  Rabbi  Albert 
Goldstein,  a  retired  rabbi  from  Rrookline.  I  iold- 
stein  was  my  grandfather's  classmate  at  be  ith  high 
school  and  Hebrew  Union  College.  "We  were 


ni  it  ck  ise — acquaintances,  n<  it  friends,"  he  t<  >ld  me 
oxer  the  phone.  "We  did  not  stay  in  touch  after 
graduation.  See,  he  didn't  publish  anything.  He 
didn't  write.  So  he  wouldn't  have  had  a  wider  ac- 
quaintance than  iiist  the  places  that  saw  him  and 
knew  him  tip  close.  He  apparently  did  all  right.  He- 
went  to  Corpus  Christi  and  stayed  there  all  his  life. 
His  tenure  was  never  in  clanger." 

1  t(  K  T  the  bait  i  if  this  a  mdescensii  m.  "I  I<  >w  did 
you  get  to  Brookline?"  1  asked.  1  le  ticked  off  the 
congregations  be  bad  served:  (.  Vdar  Rapids,  Rock 
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ed  in.  Value  is  n*  >c  whJ 
we  coax,  toil,  and  scream  tor.  Value  is  the  coaw" 
ing,  toiling,  screaming.  Value  is  not  relief  but  terJ 
sion.  Not  divine  instruction  nut  mortal  choice.! 

I  recently  went  through  mv  grandfather's  oil 
speeches,  the  tew  that  surv  ive,  and  found  on! 
that  I  had  no  memory  of  having  seen  before.  It  { 
tvped  in  all  capitals  on  double-sided  index  card 

We  have  a  problem,  the  rabbi  says,  which  is  t 
we  must  pursue  goals  whose  earthly  measures  mu5 
be  di-trusted.  How  to  measure  success,  for  in, 
-tance.  It  cannot  be  how  much  we  sell,  or  what  wi 
own,  tor  then  we  sell  ourselves  and  own  nothing 

"Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding,"  the  rab 
bi  continues.  "Money  is  important  and  the  sham- 
i>  that  so  many  people  have  so  little  of  it.  Tw« 
thirds  of  the  world  lives  in  poverty  because  of ; 
lack  of  money."  But  money,  he  says,  "is  good  on 
ly  when  it  leads  to  what  monev  cannot  buv."  I 
wealth  coincides  with  disaffection,  and  boredom 
this  is  not  wealth  at  all.  "Is  it  any  wonder,"  he  asks 
"that  manv  young  people  do  not  want  anv  part  o 
this  way  of  life?  What  ought  to  strike  us  is  tha: 
very  often  thev  can  see  right  through  us.  The 
want  to  be  real. . . .  Thev  are  saying  to  us,  man' 
of  them,  that  we  have  sold  our  birthright,  ou 
authentic  selves,  tor  a  mess  of  pottage." 

"Young  people,"  the  rabbi  savs,  "need  to  b«i 
taught  how  to  become  unimportant  to  the  work 
and  how  to  be  important  in  the  qualitv  of  theii 
lives.  .  .  .  The  world  needs  more  unimportan 
people  of  quality.  Noah  was  a  good  man  in  his 
generation.  He  was  no  Abraham  or  Isaiah.  Bui 
this  -imple,  good  man  saved  civilization  bv  the 
qualitv  of  his  life.  The  ark  he  built  did  not  house 
the  very  important  people  of  that  dav.  It  saved  one 
man  and  one  woman  and  through  them  gave  hu- 
mankind another  chance.  . . . 

"The  true  religious  lite  is  not  in  bigness,  it  is  not 
in  size.  Elijah  could  not  hear  God's  voice  in  the 
earthquake  or  in  the  tire.  He  heard  it  in  the  still 
small  voice.  God  is  most  often  found  bv  those  whe 
seek  him  in  the  simple  quiet  place  where  men  dc 
not  observe  or  take  note.  It  is  the  hyssop  thai 
God  used  to  tree  the  slaves,  not  the  cedar  o: 
Lebanon.  The  success  which  really  matters  lies  in  nt  - 
the  qualitv  of  life,  just  as  the  faith  that  matters  ia 

■ 

The  speech  has  an  implicit  paradox.  A  marine 
certain  of  the  still,  small  voice — a  man  with  a  true 
faith  in  unimportance — would  not  be  raised  on 
a  ^tage,  speaking  into  a  microphone.  Rabbi  Wolf 
i*  wre>tling  with  himself  in  this  speech,  just  as  I 
have  wrestled  with  his  memorv,  and  still  do 
wonder  if  this  is  what  he  would  have  told  me 
about  value,  had  he  had  a  chance  to:  that  it  is  not 
a  thing  but  a  process;  not  fixed  but  fluid;  not  the 
gold  pot  but  the  rainbow;  not  words  on  a  page  but 
the  striking  of  keys;  not  a  typewriter  but  what  it 
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LETTER         FROM  MEXICO 


BLUE  EYES,  BROWN  EYES 

A  pocho  tours  Mexico 
By  Dagoberto  Gilb 


i 


^Jt  its  i  if  times  1  was  b<  ired  with  T\ 
before  midnight,  so  I  took  the  pliers 
to  it — both  the  knobs  were  oft  because 
[they'd  broken,  and  although  1  could 
twist  the  metal  shaft  of  the  on-off  and 
volume  with  my 
nnger  and  thumb, 
lit  was  easier  pinch- 
ing it  with  pliers. 
At  night,  the 
streetlight  outside 
and  not  so  many 
cars  or  motorcy- 
cles, 1  might  sud- 
denly get  scared. 
Nothing  specific 
to  be  afraid  of, 
ni  (thing  except  me 
and  maybe  being 
alone  and  being 
young.  I  didn't  ex- 
pect or  even  tear 
a  thief  or  a  mur- 
derer or  a  pervert 
crawling  through 
a  window  to  get 
me,  but  somethin 
less,  substantial  enough,  hiding  some- 
where, staring  out  from  the  dark.  1 
couldn't  calm  myself  until  I  went  to 
every  room  and  put  light  intt  i  the  space. 
Looking  behind  the  furniture.  Under 
beds.  I  opened  the  closet  doors  and 
pushed  things  around.  I'd  have  a  knife 
in  my  right  hand,  a  kitchen  knife  with 
a  blade  twice  as  long  as  my  hand  and 
almost  as  wide.  Once  I  cleared  the  area, 

Dagoberto  (Jdb  is  the  author,  must  recently, 
of  the  story  collection  Woodcuts  of  Women 
(Grove  Press).  He  lives  m  Ausnn.  Texas. 


and  my  head,  I  did  make  sure  the  fr<  mt 
and  back  doors  were  locked,  and  then 
I  a  mid  g<  >  back  t< i  a  red  c<  >uch  that  was 
near  the  TV  and  I  wi  >uld  be  s.ite.  That 
couch  was  scratchy  where  it  wasn't 


animal,  more- 


worn  smooth,  but  it  didn't  matter.  My 
mom  would  be  out  on  a  date,  and  in- 
stead c  if  the  bed  I'd  be  <  in  the  red  c<  iuch 
with  a  blanket  and  pillow,  and  I'd  stare 
up  at  the  wavy  grains  in  the  w<  it  id  ceil- 
ing and  remember  what  I'd  heard  here 
or  there,  or  what  she  said  or  what  he 
said,  i  >r  v  isualize  <  >r  imagine  what  I'd  d<  i 
it  and  where  I'd  go  when,  and  what  I 
was  doing  there,  and  hi  >w  I  g<  it  here — 
the  long  route  of  it,  what  I  did  know 
and  what  I  didn't.  And  there  was  al- 
ways a  girl.  There  was  a  particular  girl 
1  knew,  though  she  was  much  older 
and  she  didn't  know  me.  Sometimes 


it  was  die.  In  Archie  comics,  mv  fa- 
V( inte,  she  It >i iked  a  little  like  \  en >n- 
ica.  Except  she  was  darker,  and  no 
makeup,  and  not  those  kind  of  tight 
dresses.  And  she  didn't  come  from 
the  United  States 
but  tn  >m  Mexict  i. 
Which  is  where  my 
nn  mi's  family  was 
fr<  mi — tn  mi  Xala- 
pa  and  Puehla  and 
Mexict '  C  utv — ex- 
cept maybe  the\ 
came  from  Spam 
first.  M\  lineage 
was  suppt  ised  t>  >  be 

both,   .,11  those 

places,  but  it 
was  contused  and 
blurred  ft  igether. 

I  was  ht  irn  and 
raised  pocho — 
Americanized — 
and  I  didn't  km  >w 
much  m<  ire  aht  mt 
Mexico  than 
most:  It  was  where  the  people  who 
were  conk-,  custodian-,  and  con- 
struction worker-  were  from,  ii  gentc 
who  ironed  and  sewed  and  served 
food,  who  weren't  afraid  of  the  day- 
light sun  or  the  nighttime  dark  It 
was  Trio  Los  Panchos  and  Vicki 
Carr  and  \  icente  Fernande:  ballads, 
tocos  \  frijolcs  and  chile  picante  and 
con  quest);  it  was  familias  in  park-  on 
the  weekend,  cooking,  and  n  Ma— 
on  Sunday,  pretty  bide  daughter  in 
white-chiffon  dress  and  glo— \  black 
plastic  shoes  and  blue  ribbon-  in  the 
hair;  it  was  a  mom  with  a  long  nvnru 


An  American  Pnminu'  in  Pan<  (detail)  b\  Enrique  Chagoya, 
Collection  of  George  Gmtos  and  Alexis  Shem,  Ncu  York  Citv 


wearing  .1  flowery  pink  dress  thai 
reached  the  knees,  clutching  her  ba- 
by's hand,  .1  dad  behind  them  with 
big  silver  bell  buckle,  blue  jeans,  and 
.1  western  shin  with  sna]  buttons, 
and  reptile  boots,  and  straw  cowboy 
hat,  looking  both  sweet  and  strong. 

Mexico  was  a  story  to  me,  one 
1 1 1 .1 1  1  k  ih  u  not  like  .1  Mexican 
novella  but  like  an  American  comic 
book:  adventure,  love,  honor,  pride, 
betrayal,  guero  y  moreno.  It  was  a 
bright  poster  in  a  Mexican  restau- 
rant  up  the  street,  from  East  L.A.  to 
El  Paso,  and  north  and  south  and 
east  and  west  ol  those:  Bearded  con- 
quisiadores  in  hot,  heavy,  mythical 
armor  who  sailed  tall,  wood-planked 
ships,  staring  from  a  sandy  beach.  In 
dios  in  linen  thongs  and  leather  san- 
dals whose  hairless  chests  pumped 
pimi  vergiienza,  both  cultural  and 
racial.  Slaves  and  doncellas.  Magi- 
cians and  seers.  Gold  and  leathered 
headdresses  traded  for  glass  beads 
and  shards.  Hallucinogenic  pyramids 
and  misting  volcanoes,  hot  wet 
blood  and  molten  lava  leaking  from 
them  like  -pit  or  semen.  Canonballs 
and  -peat~.  and  -word-  and  shields. 
I  he  first  horses  neighing  and  snort- 
ing, and  the  first  big  dogs,  tongues 
panting.  Emperors  named  Moctezu- 
ma  and  Cuauhtemoc,  who  ruled 
from  an  island  citv  with  road-  and 
highways  of  water.  Jungle.  Heat. 
Rain.  Eagles  and  cactuses  and 
snakes.  A  sun  w  ho  was  God. 

^  i  mi  have  to  -cratch  hard,  almost 
unto  a  t row  n.  Take  a  rasp  to  I  he 
imagination  and  then  push  the-  calf 
into  the  boot,  hard  onto  the  shovel 
of  consciousness,  and  let  it  clink 
against  those  rock-  ot  desert  soil,  and 
pile  little  and  big  -coup-  near  the  dry 
bole  In  the-  European  West,  what 
you're  supposed  to  dig  up  1-  Freudi- 
an— .in  id  that  1-  blood-soaked  in- 
-unci  and  wild  impulse,  the  machine 
of  love  and  hate,  which  creates  the 
juice  that  1-  genital  hormone  and 
pheromone,  the  party,  good  sex, 
danger,  clime;  and  11-  polar  opposite, 
a  superego  that  1  -  the  finicky 
gourmet  of  civility  and  gilded  cul- 
ture, common  decency  and  u-etul 
manner-,  guilt  repressed  and  in 
tabloids,  conscience  and  reason.  Bui 
for  us  there's  another  suppressed, 
subconscious  drama  ol  duality  — 


Cortes  and  Malinche,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  the  Spaniard  and  the  Indi- 
an, miscegenous  father  and  mother, 
the  healed  and  on-the-side  mixing; 
both  culture-  high  and  low,  both 
cultures  of  shame  and  pride,  both  a 
sexual  energy  that  1-  natural  and  un- 
forgivable, both  a  result  of  domi- 
nance that  1-  w  eak  and  wrong  and 
submission  that  1-  strong  and  brave, 
and  their  reverse;  and  then  there  is 
the  blood  draining  from  a  convulsing 
uterus  and  a  -tabbed  or  cutout  heart, 
and  the  light  skin  and  the  dark  skin, 
and  the  male  and  the  female,  a 
blue  mind's  eve  and  a  brown 
mind'-  eye,  both  good, 


1 


both  bad. 


^  >iall  11  Veracruz,  not  Villa  Rica 
de  la  \  era  I  ,'ruz,  a  humid  port  of  fog- 
gy drizzle  and  coarse  sand,  the  land 
above  it-  -bore  as  green  as  mold,  as 
wet  as  mildew.  The  hotel  has  a 
stinky  smell  of  cheap  disinfectant 
blowing  through  its  air-conditioning 
duct-.  The  worn, in  beside  me,  a  con- 
quistadora  of  another  -ex  and  land 
and  time,  with  the  Castilian  bold  en 
lii  boca,  doesn't  like  the  odor.  Does 
Mexico  smell  like  this.'  Spain  does 
not  smell  like  this.  There  are  too 
many  suitcases  and  way  too  many 
expectation-  inside  them.  No,  this  is 
not  Spain,  I  hear  in  my  head,  re- 
sponding, sniffing,  suddenly  worried 
about  the  journey.  Until  finally  in  a 
room,  higher  up  than  in  the  original 
itinerary,  red-tiled  floor-  and  a 
white-wa-hed  terraza  at  eve  level  to 
the  bronze  dome  ot  the  cathedral 
and  the  blanched  municipal  steeple, 
pigeons  and  the  blue  gulf  on  the 
horizon,  black  ships  w  ith  long  boom 
crane-  and  two  tunnel-  through  their 
guts.  As  night  falls,  there  on  the 
jdca/o,  the  Plaza  de  Anna-,  near  the 
yellow  and  red  umbrella-  alongside 
the  row  of  restaurants  that  front  it, 
where  the  marimba-  range,  it'-  una 
noche  de  danzon.  Fanning  them- 
selves, so  many  are  lined  up  to 
watch,  and  dance  too,  but  the  con- 
testants are  on  the  stage.  A  hand- 
some guera,  ju-t  a  few  pounds  over 
her  ideal  figure,  what  -he  was  in  her 
late  twenties  but  not  now  in  her  late 
thirties,  1-  in  her  most  beautiful  red 
dress,  a  white  fan,  white  -hoe-,  a 
white  -a-h  around  her  waist,  and  a 


white  flower  in  her  beautiful  clarli 
brown  hair.  She  sway-,  spins,  steps 
twirls  w  ith  el  suave,  dark  and  hand 
some — he  in  a  white  guayabera  ant  - 
pants  and  shoes,  a  narrow-brimme*  -t. 
tedora  hat,  white  too,  tilted  jusj.': 
right — and  together  they  waltz,  gen  0 
tie,  calm,  sweet,  as  sensual  anc-j. 
aroused  a-  a  long,  middle-age  love. 

In  the  morning  when  you're  sit 
ting  with  un  cafe  lechero,  as  you  wai 
to  ping-ping  your  glass  tor  more  ho  ihi 
milk  and  hot  coffee,  because  thi  a 
i-n't  what  you're  here  tor,  you  wi 
have  to  shake  your  head  no  .int. 
show  disinterest  111  so  many  gooc  ^ 
people  selling  shirts,  nuts,  CDs  ancT 
tapes,  flares,  dresses,  watches,  cheese! 
cigarettes,  relojes,  toy  cars,  wooo 
sculptures,  tans,  more  watches — in 
to  the  soft-talking  men  playing  ac 
cordions  and  guitars,  and  no  to  tht.  • 
fast-talking  women  promising  to  tel 
your  fortune — and  lottery  tickets 
gum,  wooden  hairpins,  and  book 
marks,  and  snakes.  Or  por  la  tarde  or 
the  malecon,  walking  the  coasta 
docks,  there  are  primordial  image) 
from  broken  and  contused  dream-  ot, 
memories — hefty  conchas  and  cara 
coles  that  yi>u  can  blow  foghorn  loud 
rattlesnake  belts  and  Indian  sandals 
VYrgenes  de  Guadalupe  and  JesucristOi  j 
in  miniature  altar-  ot  sand  and  -hel 
that  dangle  electrical  cords,  glittery 
mermaids  made  out  of  blonde-hairec 
Barbie  dolls,  turtle-  and  gator-  anc 
jaguars,  -harks,  seahorses,  starfish 
blowtish,  squid.  Smell  the  vainilla 
and  tamarindo  and  milk  and  sugar 
candy  and  puros  of  tobacco  from  the 
mountains  of  San  Andres  de  Tuxtla, 
and  eat  juicy  mango  on  a  long  skew  - 
er, cut  in  peels  like  an  artichoke,  and 
sliced  coconut,  skinned  and  chopped 
above  a  wheelbarrow  ot  them,  shak- 
en Lip  in  a  plastic  bag  con  limon  31  sal 
y  chile.  Sit  by  ,1  big  tan,  button 
pushed  in  on  high,  at  La  Michoa- 
cana  for  aguas  frescas  and  paletas: 
horchata,  mango,  melon,  nancha,  ja- 
maica,  naranja,  pina,  fresa,  limon, 
coco,  chocolate',  vainilla,  nueces. 

In  nearby  Boca  del  Rio,  at  night, 
you  choose  to  drink  Corona  or  Sol  or 
a  vodka  tdnico  while  you're  smoking 
forbidden  Cuban  cigars,  those  addic- 
tive Montecristos,  and  eat  fresh  grilled 
snapper.  (Excuse  me,  but  please  take 
the  head  off  so  that  eve  isn't  -taring 
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NOW  IN  PAPERBACK 


i  k     I  he  W  .liter  I.HIlTs:  .  \  SH  ScTViCIO, 

iori)  The  moonlight  moisrens  the 
ilumns  and  plasi  k  i  hairs  and  hro- 
■n  benches  around  the  little  square  .it 
e  center  ol  town.  Nut  far  away, 
ib\  Tli  le  balloons  are  hot  >ped  as  hi  '1 1 1 
reath  and  tunnel  on  a  stage  that  will 
ing  newlywcds  to  the  tall,  tiered 
ike.  Families  and  friends,  in  ,i  polite 
hispering,  clutter  the  tables  of  the 
ilit  street,  blocked  ofi  on  tins  tranquil 
ight,  not  a  sound  in  space  except  a 
larunba  group  another  blot,  k  down 
bey  are  beside  the  water,  and,  like  a 
phi  my  pi  istcarei,  little  boats 
ff"M         hi  T  in  the  lapping  sea. 

v  j  bort  ly  .itter  (  ortes  first  an- 
hored  nearby,  the  rocky  island 
here  the  Totonacas  were  living, 
cross  from  the  Malecon,  w  as  named 
jban  Juan  de  Uhia.  Soon  began  its 
I'liildup  into  a  thick-walled  fortress 
o  guard  against  pirates  and  foreign 
ttackers,  and  then  alter  that  n  be- 
tame  the  home  of  the  most  infamous 
Spanish  torture  chambers  known  to 
nan — echoing  caves  thai  took  on 
tames  such  as  el  infierno,  w  here  a 
nan  chained  and  bound  would  live 
m  endless  night  in  pitch  bl.uk,  dri\ 
Ing  him  both  blind  and  insane;  or  /a 
;li)i'iii,  where  a  shackled  man  could 
watch  a  needle  ol  light  (enough  to 
:ause  simple  insanity),  w  here  a  sei  "I 
humid  prison  cells  dripped  rainwafet 
into  a  prisoner's  skull,  mosquitoes 
ind  llies  bussing,  malaria  and  mag- 
gots, rats  biting  bis  toes.  Il  is  here 
thai  ('ortes  first  became  known  to 
the  Aztecs,  that  the  emissaries  oi 
i nd  messengers  for  Moc tesuma 
boarded  bis  ship  to  present  gifts  to 
urn  as  Quetsalcoat  1 ,  t bat  he  shut 
:, unions  lo  show  them,  and  then 
king,  bis  ungodly  powers. 

But  (  'i  irtes  didn'l  gel  out  of  his  ship 
onto  Ulua,  did  be.'  Or  did  he,  like  a 
man  on  thai  island  told  you  as  though 
it  were  as  certain  as  he  w  as,  first  stand 
in  his  arinor  w  here  the  Burger  buv_:  is 
now  .'That's  not  the  beach  Jesc ribed  or 
named  in  the  history  books:  On  23 
abril  1519,  on  Viemes  Santo,  C  >ood  Fri- 
day, it  is  said  that  he  landed  on  la  playa 
de(  'hakhihuecan,  the  beach  of  lit  Diosa 
Color  Esmeralda-  Not  a  historical  site 
anybody  you  ask  will  know  about  or 
any  guidebook  will  lead  you  to,  and 
you'll  have  given  up  i  >n  finding  where 


it  was  and  might  happen  on  il  when 
you're  driving,  fast,  north  in  a  rented 
red  VW  bug,  sin  clima,  and  there's  an 
almost  hidden  s|i_;n  (wbkb  /s  ^reen) 
Willi  the  desired  name,  pointing  east 
down  an  unpaved  load.  I  I  ki  e  is  a 
l<  iiu  /una  right  at  the  corner,  tall  logos 
above  lis  straw  root:  Superior,  Bo- 
hemia, Coca-Cola.  Hand-prim ed 
w  i  irds  outside  its  patio  walls  detail  the 
cuisine — cocieles,  fvscado  y  untojitos, 
caldo  de  camarun — and  sodas  and  bot- 
tled waters  are  lined  up  on  a  colorful 
plastic  tablet,  k  it  b,  beer  in  a  em  tier  that 
isn't  cold.  El  cacique  Pinotl,  who  was 
the"  one  to  w  eb  ome  Cortes  to  his  land, 
whose  people  accompanied  bun  on 
the  conquest  of  the  Astecs,  is  a  dark, 
kind,  and  genen  >us  indio  in  a  \  -nee k  T- 
shirt  and  cotton  pants,  and  he  em- 
braces you  and  the  cciste/WJUi  you  are 
with  as  be  did  Cortes,  lie  tuns  the 
stand  with  bis  wife,  w  ho  rocks  hersell 
in  her  chair,  knitting  in  the  shade.  A 
family  beach,  he  says.  Nol  so  mam 
pet  iple  g< '  there. 

Ibis  is  nol  like  iii  the  south  ol 
Spain,  and  no,  she  reall\  does  nol 
want  to  go  down  to  thai  shore.  So 
much  bl.uk  stutl  in  it1  It's  a  spacious 
l  ii  1  -  el e - s.k  ol  beach,  a  lush  art. 
around  u  ol  tall  t rees.  You  can  see 
the  wooden  ships  anchored  off  the 
slime,  and  then  Cortes  is  rowed  in, 
and  he  disembarks,  and  he  will  trade 
in  thai  hoi  shining  arinor  (though  its 
glaring  brilliance  in  the  sunlight  is 
whai  made  n  so  convincing  thai  he 
was  Quetsalcoat  1)  for  the  much  cool- 
er mamas  de  jacalcs  of  these  Indians. 
1  he  water  is  at  low  tide,  and  its  high 
tide  is  marked  b\  a  thick,  muck\  belt 
ol  debits,  of  plastic,  labels-washed- 
oft,  white  and  clear  and  green  bot- 
tles, hollowed  stalks  and  rusting 
cans.  Close  enough,  she  turns  and, 
her  bands  holding  her  highlighted 
ban  fn an  tangling  up  too  much  in 
the  w  ind,  rushes  back  up  to  the  tree 
line — no,  she  will  not  feel  the  Cult 
water  with  her  toes,  and  now  the 
dirt}  sand  is  sticking  between  her 
pretty,  red-nail-polished  toes  and 
Italian  sandals  and  over  to  the 
burse  near  the  tree,  book  at  it:  it  is 
the  first  horse  in  the  Amcrteav  lull 
grown,  it  is  small,  and  calmer  than 
one  in  Texas.  It  carries  ,i  clean, 
Mexican  saddle  on  its  back,  un- 
adorned leather  flaps  and  stirrup, 
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seat  ,inJ  horn.  She  baby-talks  the 
horse  in  English,  petting  hi-  nose. 

Many  signs  and  guide-  lead  vou  in- 
land to  Antigua,  rhe  oldest  Spanish 
settlement  in  Mexico,  it-  tir-t  -eat  of 
power  here,  where  Malinche  was  bap- 
tized as  the  fir-r  amerindia  Chri-tian, 
where  Cortes  made  hi-,  and  their,  first 
home.  Thi-  mu-t  be  the  tir-t  Catholic 
churc  h,  r  i. :  -  Int  le  ne  w  it  h  rhe 
le-t  c  n  >ss,  u  ith  the 
smallest,  least  intrusive  crucified  Christ 
U  luadalupt  and  her  al- 
tar of  roses.  It-  outside  wall-  and  bell 
tower  seem  curiously  arabesque  and 
not  colonial — bur  why  don't  you  want 
to  take  a  picture  of  me  ever?  And  1 
frame.  Her  architecture  and  its,  both  so 
physically  beautiful,  curvy  and  round- 
ed, both  compering  to  be  the  center  of 
attention,  both  deserving  it.  The  little 
children  in  white  clothe-  and  black 
hair  a-k  for  pesos,  and  vou  give  them 
each  two.  A  -addled  burro  droops  on 
rhe  -idewalk  under  rhe  green  -hade 
be-ide  rhe  haggard  Hotel 


X 
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alapa,  where  I  was  told  my  spe- 
cific ancestors  began,  could  be  my 
home.  A  colonial  town,  capital  of  Ve- 
racruz >tate,  -urrounded  by  villages  of 
Indian  culture  that  1-  now  called  Mex- 
ican. It  l-  a  -hort  ride  from  Veracruz 
citv  to  Xalapa,  pa-t  manv  lean-to  mar- 
ket- that  could  be  prop-  tor  visual 
artist — the  hanging  vines  of  ripe  pld- 
tano  and  grape,  the  stacks  of  mango 
and  guava  and  coconut.  Look  at  the 
one  that  1-  end-to-end  giant  pods  of 
watermelon!  Those  white  mottled 
green  wholes  against  the  juicy  red  of 
tho-e  halved  and  wedged — color-  ot 
the  Mexican  flag.  Only  a  few  miles 
from  the  coast,  vou  will  teel  the  cool 
or  Xalapa'-  mountain-,  vou  will  see 
books  new  and  used  tor  sale  on  the 
-rreet- — writers  from  every  country, 
on  every  subject — and  vou  will  be  able 
■ 

J  meet-  Hailing  in  a  s<  n 
hippie  dance  while  -hirrles-  young 
men  beat  handmade  drums  and  cow- 
bell- outside  a  bank.  Hear  traffic 
around  the  center  of  rhe  city,  the  whi-- 
tles  of  pot-bellied  policemen  signaling. 
Smell  coffee  being  roasted  and  brewed. 

m  the  field-  in  nearby 
ets  ire    n  rhe  bill- 
ot X.il  ipa,  steep  as  those  in  San  Fran- 


cisco,  and  the  narrow  sidewalks  ac- 
commodate them  with  yards  of  ce- 
ment poured  so  high  be-ide  the  roads 
they're  like  balconies  in  front  of  the 
homes.  Look  at  the  intricate  carving 
in  the  handsome,  oversize  wooden 
door-  at  almost  every  entrance,  the 
hghr-statned  and  varnished  excess  of 
rnm  around  windows.  The  color  of 
Xalapa  1-  corn  vellow,  and  it  take-  a 
-lx-inch  border  of  royal  blue — vou  see 
ir  everywhere.  As  vou  walk,  vou  will 
find  the-e  color-  even  on  the  clav  pot- 
and  vases  that  the  shy  women  are 
painting  on  their  lap-  and  on  the  ones 
just  finished,  drving  on  old  newspa- 
per on  the  table  in  front  of  them. 
W  alking  up  and  down  these  streets,  it 
your  muscles  hurt  later,  buv  and  nab  on 
grasa  de  coyote,  Mexican  Ben-Cay. 

Just  before  noon,  the  prettiest  ladv. 
whose  face  reminds  you  of  your 
mom'- — a  dark  shorty  who's  a  little 
heavy,  but  who  cares' — in  a  white  sur- 
gical cap  and  chef's  apron  arrives  with 
straw  baskets  on  the  corner  be-ide  the 
hotel  Meson  del  Alferez.  She  sets  up  a 
table  and  opens  an  umbrella,  and 
people  crowd  around  her.  In-ide  one 
ba.-ket  are  tacos,  three  for  rive  pesos,  or 
enchilada-,  two  pesos  each.  Tacos  are 
not  what  vou  expect  in  the  States. 
Thev  are  tried  hard,  closed  up,  differ- 
ent kind-  of  meat  inside,  and  retried 
bean-  are  spread  on  top  of  them  and 
cnimbled  chee-e  and  a  hot  sauce  it  you 
want  (not  too  hot  in  Xalapa — even 
though  this  i-  where  the  word  tor  the 
chile  we  call  "jalapeiio"  comes  from). 
She  pulls  out  the  enchiladas  from  a 
clear  plastic  bag  that'-  in-ide  a  plastic 
grocery-store  sack  inside  another  straw 
basket.  She  peel-  the  number  of  them 
ordered  from  a  -tuck-together  lump 
and  -tacks  them  on  -trip-  ot  wax  paper. 
The-e  aren't  fried  a-  crispy  as  the  tacos, 
and  cheese  can  be  rolled  inside  with 
the  meat,  and  they  are  exactly  what 
the  word  translates,  "in  chile,"  and  so 
the  tortillas  are  reddened.  You  ear  both 
with  your  fingers,  and  they're  not  hear- 
ed  up  in  a  microwave.  It  is  a  popular 
lunch  -pot.  and  a  crowd  layers  around 
her,  from  important  suits-and-tie-  with 
the  government  to  taxi  drivers  with 
holes  in  their  shoes,  people  who  come 
to  eat  her  food,  and  not  only  because 
of  the  cheap  price. 

So  you're  a  pocho,  right.'  she  asks 
me  in  Spanish. 


Claro.  I  affirm.  Mi  tad  taco.  mi 
hamhirout^a.  Half-taco,  half-ha 
burger. 

She  laughs  at  me. 

Es  que  vivo  en  Tejas.  I  tell  her. 

Tejas .  she  repeats. 

Pues  si,  the  land  that  they  took,  I 
say. 

She  -miles.  And  vou  are  with  es 
guapa  gringo.,  verdad?  She  raises  he1  -'- 
eyebrows  and  wiggle-  her  eyes  at  md  •■ 
that  way  people  do  when  they  ar<  - 
pleased  tor  you  and  teasing  too,  talk 
ing  about  the  bad  that  is  so  good. 
I  nod,  smiling  back. 
■Por  que  siempre  tienen  ojos  azules 
she  wants  me  to  tell  het . 

I  never  thought  about  the  reasoi 
thev  always  had  blue  eyes  before  x 
and  I  don't  know  how  t< 
answer  the  question. 


A 


you're  thinking  about  when  ; 
vou  would  want  to  live  it  you  hveaj 
here,  you're  taking  a  bus  ride,  anc 
vou  pass  fields  of  corn,  a  muddv  nv 
er,  and  cows,  pigs,  chickens,  aniff-' 
roosters,  pass  mounds  of  dirt  fo 
brick  or  plaster,  gravel,  rock,  srack 
of  cement  blocks,  stone,  and  tile,  the 
men  in  their  sombreros  de  paja  anc 
pant-  hanging  low,  dragging  againsl 
the  heels  of  their  hard  shoes,  tht 
women  in  their  aproned  housedress  • 
es  that  teach  their  calves,  with  then 
long  black  hair,  washed  in  rainwater 
woven  into  a  braid,  earn  ing  paraguai ' ■■■■ 
that  can  be  orange  or  blue  or  laven 
der.  Stop  to  look  inside  the  village  oi 
Coatepec's  mercado.  These  people 
will  jump  away  if  you  trv  to  take  z 
photo  of  them,  even  it  instead  vol 
are  only  trying  to  take  picture-  of  the 
high  mound  of  red  tomates  against  " 
the  aqua  wall,  or  of  the  twenty  oi  1 
more  sacks  of  dried  chiles  or  jideos  otjf< 
bean-  or  cereals  or  rice,  candies 
nurs,  hojas  de  palma.  maguey,  papaya 
epazote,  pldiano.  A  rainv  dew  begins  kr 
to  drip  onto  the  landscape  as  the  bus  ^ 
climbs,  wipers  swinging,  up  the  road  :'; 
to  the  jungle  and  forest  of  Xico. 
There  are  dark,  tall,  and  wide  clouds 
when  you  arrive,  ready  to  unload —  "-" 
except  above  the  forested  volcano, 
where  a  surreal  mist  hangs  close  «k 
around  its  flat  cap,  like  it  both  loves  fre 
it  and  is  afraid.  Xico  is  the  source  of  K 
the  romantic  fantasy  about  the  beau-  » 1 
ty  of  Mexico.  It  is  the  international  oft 


-reotype  "t  the  country's  village 
I;,  the  model  of  the  Mexican  cul- 
re  and  society  rh.ir  gets  reproduced 
the  hands-on  learning  areas  of 
iTierica's  children's  museums:  coh- 
bd  streets  with  banners  of  papel  pic- 
\o  tied  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
ooden    balconies,  decorative 
rought  iron,  the  bright  paint  and 
ed  roofs,  men  riding  horses,  wom- 
t  patting  tortillas,  boys  and  girls 
aying  and  riding  simple  bicycles, 
.jepy  dogs  sprawled  on  the  street, 
ts  sunning  cm  windowsills,  people 
aning  out  their  windows,  watching 
)thing,  always  saying  buenas  tardes 
hen  you  pass  them. 
She  ha^  come  out  of  ,1  clothing 
lore,  shaking  her  head.  A  small  dark 
j:an  has  stopped  to  watch  her  cross 
tie  street,  his  eves  transfixed  on  her 
;<otic,  voluptuous  beauty — like  a 
lathered,  fertile,  blue-eyed  goddess 
lom  that  i  ither  land 
There  is  nothing  her  size,  she  says, 
he  has  on  those  Italian  leather  san- 
ials  and  a  skirt  bought  in  Spain  and 
;  low-cut  black  top,  and  she  is  pushi- 
ng her  highlighted  hair  back. 

I  say,  this  is  Xico,  you  know? 
1  I  wanted  a  pair  i  if  pants. 
I  Rut  this  is  \kc  i. 

:  You  don't  want  to  live  here,  do 
ou . 

i  It  is  a  pretty  h  >wn,  I  tease. 

Or  you're  taking  a  crowded  bus — 
[rilled  tassels  below  the  driver's 
earview  mirror,  long  as  the  witul- 
hield — to  Naultnco.  A  sincere 
oung  boy,  a  handsome  eleven-  or 
welve-year-old,  climbs  on  hoard 
/ith  ,1  guitar,  his  collarless  white 
hirt  buttoned  to  the  top  so  it's  snug 

n  his  neck,  and  he  stands  in  the 

isle  and  waits  for  the  bus  to  start 
noving,  and  he  sings  a  corrida  about 
os  americanos  and  the  brave  men 
vho  fought  against  them  at  the  hor- 
ler  and  got  away,  or  a  love  song,  a 
nan  full  of  love  for  his  woman, 

reaming  onh  of  sleeping  in  her 
irms  and  the  year  that  was  a  day.  1  le 
ings  with  a  passion  and  a  resonance 
hat  is  remarkable  tor  the  contrast- 
ng  dispassion  in  the  faraway  of  his 
ace,  never  looking  anyone  in  the 
>ye,  and,  no  applause,  the  gentle, 
businesslike  sweetness  that  asks  for 
donations  and  onh  nods  when  one 

f  the  few  is  accepted.  Outside  the 


hus  s  windows  there  are  hushes  of 
gaudy  pink  bougainvillea,  and  buds 
of  paradise  whose  blooms  are  Mich  a 
brilliant  red,  with  yellow  tips,  that 
they  seem  more  like  sacred  Indian 
ornaments  hung  near  the  waxy,  pah- 
leases.  When  you  get  off  the  bus, 
you  will  have  to  stop  at  the  plaza  in 
the  center  of  town.  Take  a  look  at 
the  long  green  pods — green  beans 
pumped  and  hutted  on  steroids.  Who 
has  ever  seen  these  before.1  What  are 
they.'  ;Son  jinicniles!  1  make  them  say 
it  several  tunes,  likening.  I've  never 
heard  of  it.  jinicuiles  The  boys  thai 
have  them  for  sale,  piled  on  the  side- 
walk on  plastic  cloth,  smile  and 
laugh  at  you.  The  oldest  one  shows 
you  how  to  crack  a  husk  open  at  its 
seam.  Inside  are  a  dozen  round,  fuzzy, 
white  seeds,  like  misshapen  pearls, 
big  as  w  alnuts.  The  white  around  the 
seed  is  sugary  and  juicy.  You  spit  out 
the  hard  seed  once  you've  sucked  the 
tender  white  oft,  and  you  throw 
down  the  empty  pod  when  you're 
done — they  are  all  over  the  center  of 
town  where  these  boys  sell  them. 
Then  you  can  go  on  walking  these 
peaceful  mountain  streets,  smelling 
oiled  leather:  hoots  m  e\er\  stole. 
You  can  walk  and  see  maybe  titt\  :a- 
paterias,  more  than  halt  the  town, 
and  somebody  stooped  over,  hand- 
stitching  in  each  one.  Rotas  exnlicas 
in  the  colors  cafe,  mid,  v  negra. 
Skins  that  are  python,  cow,  bull,  wa- 
tersnake,  eel,  rattlesnake,  and  even 
stomach  lining— what  we  call  tripe. 
They  are  hall  as  expensive  as  ,m\ 
hoots  you've  ever  bought,  and  bet- 
ter-looking and  -made  than  most, 
and  IK  i  sales  husi  le. 

When  you  talk  about  homes,  you 
talk  to  ,i  young  man  on  the  bus  ride 
awa\  sitting  on  a  metal  bench  beside 
yours  across  the  metal  aisle,  a  gentle- 
man named  Abelardo.  His  wife  is 
young,  they  have  a  newborn,  and 
every  day,  ida  y  xucliii.  he  sells  \o- 
ghuri  in  the  centra  to  people  who 
have  restaur, ints — he  shows  it  to  you 
in  the  tied  plastic  bags  and  in  two 
hard-plastic  paint  buckets.  He  is  the 
proud  owner  of  a  ranchito  with  five 

COWS.  You  w  ill  see  It.  There  is  the  big 
t  ree  in  front .  You  k  now  his  is  far 
from  the  hacienda,  known  now  as  the 
Museo  de  El  Lencero,  that  was  home 
for  fourteen  vears  to  President  Anto- 


nio Lopez  de  Santa  Anna.  sot,is 
In  mi  France,  piam  i  fn  mi  (  icrmany , 
English  clocks,  |apanese  lanterns, 
Russian  harp,  native  wood  from  1  la- 
cotalpan,  any  kind  of  wood  —  ma- 
hogany, oak,  cedar,  cherry — or  de- 
sign—  legs  carved  with  serpents  and 
eagles  or  into  horse's  hoove — in  the 
beds  and  bureaus  and  chairs  and  ta- 
bles. And  every  kind  of  precious 
metal  —  copper,  gold,  silver,  and 
hr< mze.  So  many  rooms,  each  too  ex- 
quisitely furnished  to  be  functional, 
but  it's  the  luxurious  colonial  arch- 
ways, the  central  patio,  the  tiled  ter- 
ras, the  tasteful  modesty  of  the 
estate,  that  causes  s 1 1  c  h 
craving  env\ . 


I 


t  s  this  lite  you  are  dreaming  i  >t 
when  Alberto,  the  smiling  and  so 
genial  gerente  of  the  restaurant  you 
have  eaten  at  more  than  once  now  , 
approaches  you  both  vet  again  He 
naively  thinks  you  are  rich.  It  is 
surely  because  you  are  w  ith  la  guapa 
gringa.  Her  Spanish  is  so  perfect,  her 
looks  so  nulutna'  Oh  yes,  Spain  must 
he  an  impressive  country,  he  says, 
though,  no,  no,  he  has  never  had 
the  opportunity.  He  has  ,i  house  for 
sale!  You  should  see  the  v  iew!  Oh 
how  he  loves  to  go  out  to  his  terra^a 
and  water  his  plants  and  flowers 
there!  It  is  sin, |||,  Yes,  but  suited  per- 
fectly for  a  young  couple — he  and 
his  wife,  Alma,  they  are  not  young, 
but  their  children — different  mar- 
riages—are grown.  He  wants  to 
manage  a  restaurant  in  Cozumel, 
that  world  tourist  area,  as  soon  as 
the  house  selb.  There  people  appre- 
ciate the  very  richest  food,  Alberto 
says,  especially  seafood,  which,  un- 
like here,  is  so  plentiful.  .And  you 
know  how  the  richest  food  costs, 
and  there  is  never  anything  less 
than  the  finest  preparations!  He 
himsell  serves  us  with  the  highest 

manner  of  manner  taking  tin- 

particular  task  away  from  our  waiter, 
simply  to  In >n< >r  and  impress  us. 

How  could  a  home  cost  AY 
in  Xalapa?  I  ask  her  when  he  has  n> 
leave  fi  >r  a  m<  mient. 

Pes<  is,  fn  it  dc  dlars,  she  1 1  uti  <.  i  -  me. 
1  have  the  imaginativ  e  <  ip  u  ity  n  i 
envision  a  two-bedroom,  one-bath 
hacienda 

When  he  come-  bat  !  lie  has  hoth 


directions  and  caramel-sauced 
dessert  crepes  with  him,  and  the 
next  morning  we  have  flagged  .1  cah: 
Murillo  Vidal  to  Paseo  de  las  Talmas 
to  ( lafetales  i«  >  Pedrenal  de  las  Ani- 
mas. I  urn  neat  IV  .  Vice  a,  and  on 
the  street  that  1-  a  jmwnLi  ...  Is  that  a 
wealthy  neighborhood.'  I  ask  the  taxi 
driver.  He's  ,111  older  man,  his  gray 
hair  a  little  n aisled  out  1 >l  its  ( iwn  in- 
dependence. I  he  governor  liv  es 
there,  lie  says  dryly,  which  means  it's 
n<  it  the  district  i 't  1  he  p> tor.  And 
when  we  approach  it,  passing  Xala- 
pa's  newest,  most  modern  shopping 
mall,  it  looks  ih.it  way:  ranch-style 
houses,  mansions,  estates,  maybe 
even  haciendas.  Bui  we  go  on,  mak- 
ing turn--,  crossing  riverlike  streams 
and  pondlike  puddles  that  take  over 
alter  the  asphalt  has  ended.  Driving 
slowly,  avoiding  punctures  from 
rocks  nil  the  narrow  road.  Asking 
tin-  one  walking  it  he  might  know 
where  this  particular  privada  is,  and 
then  asking  that  one  walking  with 
an  open  wooden  box  of  tools,  lie 
pi  mils  uphill. 

Alberto  is  .hilji'v  with  the  taxi  driver 
because  we  ate  late.  Disgusted  and 
ashamed  of  this  lowly  wage  earner.  It'^ 
easy  to  find,  he  snaps,  shaking  his  head. 
But  Alberto  is  ecstatic  to  see  us.  \Pascn, 
pasen!  he  says,  as  we  pass  through  a 
gate,  h  is  a  small  house.  Smaller  even 
than  that.  And  11  is  gray,  as  gray  as 
this  day  is  gray,  as  gray  as  c  inder  block. 
I  'npainted  cinder  bloc  k .  This  hoc  :ien- 
da  is  nut  painted.  Maybe  seven  thou- 
sand, or  six,  or  even  le^s,  |  whisper. 
Alma  greet s  us  through  a  c rac k  of  the 
trout  door,  holding  back  las  perms 
hravos  Sheyellsat  Beto  that  he  has  to 
take  care  ol  them,  quickly,  and  he 
squeezes  through  the  door.  rhe\  are 
I  ierman  shepherds  thai  seem  as  big  as 
the  first  horse  we  saw  on  the  heach  of 
(Jhalchihuecan.  Alma  sweeps  us  in, 
once  they  are  barking  ferociously  from 
aii  mud  the  1. 1  irner,  ti  1  what  --he  is  call- 
ing the  living  room.  I  guess  because  it 
has  1  sofa  and  a  -1  titled  (.hair  in  it . 
arranged  curiously  due  to  the  righl 
space.  We  turn  the  comer  in  maybe 
three  paces.  And  see  inside  the  mouths 
ot  their  doggies  their  yellowing,  sali- 
vating  incisi  >rs.  Their  claws  dig  rabid- 
ly into  the  slippery  cement  floor,  and 
yet  somehow  they  net  enough  traction 
and  continually  leap  at  us,  their  necks 


jerked  hack  at  the  pull  ot  leash  and 
collar,  their  eyes  1  >n  our  throats.  Alma 
screams  at  beto,  w  ho  has  been  strain- 
ing to  hold  them  hack,  to  take  them 
outside,  and  he  obediently  does. 
Which  creates  immediate,  soft-sell 
real-estate  serenity  again,  and  now  she 
can  she  iw  us  the  features  ot  the  kitchen. 
They  have  tiled  the  counter.  They  will 
certainly  go  ahead  and  put  doors  on  the 
cabinets  it  we  buy  the  house.  And  re- 
place the  faucets.  And  finish  the  trim 
around  the  windows.  And  paint. 
Whatever  color  we  want,  we  |ust  tell 
them!  They  both  lead  us  up  the  curved, 
rail-less  cement  stairs.  It  stinks  of  wet, 
snarling  dogs  up  there  too.  The  large 
bedroom,  big  enough  tor  a  cama  mat- 
rimonial, a  vanity,  a  ehest  of  drawers. 
And  there  is  that  icrra:a,  on  the  oth- 
er side  ot  the  sliding  door,  which  they 
will  hx  too.  To  admire  las  vistas,  I  step 
outside,  and  Li  guapa  does,  too.  We 
hi  >th  tit  if  we  stand  shoulder-to-shoul- 
der and  stay  away  from  the  pots,  whose 
brow  n  steins  seem  dead  enough.  Across 
the  street  to  the  left,  an  unfinished, 
not  abandoned  at  all,  edifice,  rusting 
rebar  that  limps  and  sags,  w  ilted,  from 
die  iwo  rows  ot  block.  To  the  right, 
something  finished,  the  oldest  in  the 
neighborhood,  .1  three-story,  each  low  - 
er tier  larger  than  the  above  one,  each 
level  painted  another  hideous  color, 
and  a  massive,  teetering  television  an- 
tenna centered  at  its  apex.  Its  archi- 
tectural influence  would  seem  to  be 
the  Gestapo  Tower  period.  It  is  a 
friendly  neighborhood,  Alma  reminds 
us  from  the  indoor  side  of  the  sliding 
glass.  One  step  back  and  we,  too,  are 
inside  again.  Alberto  wants  to  talk 
about  how,  it  we  are  interested,  to 
1  raiisfer  funds.  He  means 

\ 90,000  American, 
mi mth  befi >re  he  arrived  111 
Veracruz,  Cortes  navigated  his  ships 
into  Tabasco.  Already  <  in  b<  >ard  was  .1 
Spaniard  named  Jeronimode  Aguilar, 
a  shipwrecked  priest  found  weeks  ear- 
lier in  the  Yucatan  w  ho'd  had  to  live 
with  the  Indians  for  eight  years  and 
who  wanted  desperately  to  return  to 
Spam  (another  man,  a  sailor  who  had 
survived  along  with  him,  preferred  to 
continue  living  "la  vida  salvaje"). 
Aguilar  -poke  the  native  language, 
and  through  him  Cortes  gamed  intel- 
ligence from  the  Indians  of  this  re- 


gion about  the  ruling  Aztecs.  As  the  - 
followed  the  river  inland,  rh 
Spaniards  both  conquered  and  mad 
allies,  gave  and  received  gifts,  such  a 


■ 


B.  51 
Su  not 


Martin  (a  child  never  legally  recog 


- 


nized  as  his,  and  doubly  disrespectec  H 
when  Cortes's  legal  wife  bore  him  an 
other  son  and  named  him  Martin) 
She  ev  entually  married  another  Span 
ish  soldier,  Juan  de  Jaramillo,  win  lip. 
traveled  with  Cortes. 

Don't  1  have  to  go  see,  with  my 
own  eves,  where  Cortes's  first  me 
Malinche's?  It's  not  easy  to  figure  out 
the  exact  location,  much  like  the 
Chalchihuecan  beach,  not  some 
thing  that  any  guidebook  or  state  »i' 
tourist  agenc  y  seems  to  be  aware  of  be  das 
but  on  my  own  I  have  enough:  some-  vent  ft 
where  on  the  Ri'o  Grijalva.  To  get  iotas 
there  you  have  to  go  to  Villaher  CI ' 
mosa,  the  capital  of  Tabasco,  Mexi-  Im'i 
co  s  petroleum  state,  otherwise  mack 
infamous  by  Graham  Greene's  Tht 
Power  and  (he  Glory  as  the  hot,  mos 
quitoed  jungle  that  God  canno 
tame.  Ot  course  you  can  still  fly 
there  (the  city  came  into  existence  nyb  • 
because  an  airplane  landing  strip  was  nu 
built  there  tor  oilmen),  but  now  yoi 
can  abo  take  one  ot  three  classes  oi 
bus.  The  finest,  the  UNO,  brags  thaJwiu 
its  seats  recline  into  beds — asientc  tsphali 
tipo  cama.  It's  the  most  expensive  ret, be 
ride,  but  it's  a  lot  cheaper  than  any 


twenty  doncellas,  one  of  whom  wa] 
named  Malintzin — that  is,  Malinche 
the  mother  of  mestizo  Mexico.  Ven1  ''■ 
little  is  known  of  her  history.  What  it 
heard  is  a  conflicting  fable,  at  one*  ; 
the  story  of  a  puta  traitor  and  that  o' 
an  intelligent,  gutsy  survivor:  Sold  ai 
least  twice,  first  by  her  father — maybf 
a  cacique  from  a  distant  village,  thougl 
maybe  not — and  then  again  by  nahvu  J  - 
tradesmen  from  Xicalanco,  and  ther; 
yet  again,  until  she  was  passed  on  tt 
the  Spaniards.  She  lived  with  Corte 
and  gave  birth  to  a  child  named  tiw 


ttuctio 
ilka 
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ht.  And  it's  all  night,  so  no  hotel  Jielij' 


four  t\ 


charge  either.  A  deal. 

A  ship  ride  in  the  night,  bounce 
and  sway,  slowing  down  tor  the  tope*  »'ber; 
that  seem  half  a  bowling  ball  big. 
speeding  by  the  bogged-down  truck> 
with  the  highway  divider  lines  pass- 
ing under  the  middle,  inches  from 
trucks  and  cars  going  the  other  di- 
rection, the  moon,  almost  full,  rac- 
ing alongside  in  pursuit,  slicing 


and  tli 


|-ouyh  the  blotchy  clouds.  When 
\:  Min  J;)\viis  yet  a.u;iin,  she  s,i\s  she 
ji  niserahle,  siyhiny — couldn't  sleep, 
j:h  a  humble  ni'jht.  Sav>  -he  will 
tver  do  this  ayain,  never,  h  is  hot 
ji  the  bus  terminal,  it  is  humid  out- 
■;jlle,  it  is  more  ot  the  I  Igly  Tow  n,  of 
ili  inhering  men  and  lewd  whistling. 
J  )t  the  expensive  cab  rule  to  tres 
J  ic,  escalatoreJ  Liverpool  M.ill  in 
uch  of  a  tourist  bus  or  an  agent's 
vice,  not  the  espresso  coffee  there, 
>t  even  a  visit  to  a  c  l<  (thing  st<  ire  ti  i 
H ok  again,  tor  a  long  tune,  for  pan- 
'ones.  She  is  still  sighing.  She  says, 
do  not  w  ant  to  do  ibis  a»a  i  n . 
.ery where  a  fever  of  people  who 
>n't  know  ,  who  can't  help,  who  do 
.  it.  Not  the  waiter  who  serves  us  as 
bough  he  were  a  decorated  colonel, 
>th  too  haughty  and  too  ohse- 
liious.  Not  the  food  that  stinks. 
■  Rack  at  the  depot  I  stop  a  cah 
iver.  His  name  is  Jose,  and  he  says 
le  will  drive  along  the  Rio  Grijal- 
la — a  road  that  disappears  during 

ne  rain  until  we  reach  the  Boca 

|?  Chilapa,  which  is  w  here  the  road 
ill  end.  He  has  no  bloody  hearts  of 
■sus  hanging  from  a  chain  on  the 
hirror.  No  Guadalupe  magnet  on 
lie  dashboard.  Not  one  biblical 
[vent  recognized  on  the  windshield. 
Uo  tassles  off  the  headliner.  No  baby 
ictures  clipped  to  the  ashtray.  He 
toesn't  wear  dark  glasses. 

Passing  piles  of  dirt  and  sandhags, 
assing  the  indistinguishable  con- 
duction or  demolition,  passing  by 
he  traffic  cops  and  through  the  acrid 
;ent  of  roasting  tires  and  plastic— 
ny  border  town,  the  unromantic  ug- 
itiess  of  Mexico,  that  gray  exhaust 
ime  of  rattling  automobiles  and 
leaze  bars  and  shrieking  musica 
)\ortena  or  hea\'v  metal.  But  then  the 
sphalt  does  end,  and  a  clay  dirt, 
.et,  begins  to  spray  Jose's  white  cab 
ike  a  cake  frosting.  And  suddenly 
he  light,  that  light  that  pours  into 
our  eyes,  turns  green.  It  is  the  jun- 
le  of  la  region  de  ins  ribs.  This  is 
.'here  the  Indian  inhabitants — m 
famulte  de  las  Sahanas  and  Buena 
/ista — are  against  the  government 
md  the  government  is  against  them. 
Taxes  are  too  high,  lose  explains, 
ind  so  they  don't  pay  them,  and  the 
jovernment  offers  no  services. 
)odge  the  potholes  in  the  reddened 
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Some  impudent  definitions 

Anti-abortionist:  Believer  in  mandator) 

motherhood. 
Moral  Man:  Someone  who  hasn't  sold  amis 

drugs  or  health  foods, 
Name  Dropping:  01  all  droppings,  the  worst. 
Ten  Commandments:  Clearly,  they  need  I'en 

Vmendmenls. 
The  State  Religion:  Looking  young. 
Voting:  II  giving  people  the  vote  really 

mattered,  they'd  lake  n  hack. 
Win-Win  Situation:  One  side  wins,  the  other 

side  Winces.  and  thummuh  mure' 

"I  enjoy  your  book.'' 

"A  pleasing  mixture  of  good  thinking,  good 
writing  and  good  fun." 

"Mike  it."       <  i  


1 

Contrarian  Press 

Hike 
the 
Alps.' 


Author/mountaineer  Fred 
Jacobson  leads  special  hiking 
trips  in  the  Swiss  and  Italian 
Alps — Kandersteg,  Merano, 
Saas-Fee,  Sils  Maria  and  Zermatt. 
Spectacular  scenery. 
Challenging  trails.  Delightful 
inns  and  fine 

cuisine.  For  active  outdoor 
people  who  also  like  their 
creature  comforts. 
Our  29th  summer! 
For  free  information  contact: 
Alpine  Travel  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  I  59  -  H 
White  Plains.  NY  10605 
Tel:  (800)  291-8126 
Visit  us  at 
www.alptrails.com 
E-mail:  ati(a)bestweb.net 
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NOTES  FOR  "HEALVLINES": 

Picric  editing  h\  I  >an  A.s/m<n 

Anagrams  are  indicated  u  ith  an  asterisk  (*). 

ACROSS:  S.  orals  /mU'.hc;  9.  Ll(ru«)-emotin«/hiplancs*;  10  idca*/isU  (homo 
phone);  U.  ft  re  ( hidden  )/Te(  x|iire)  )T;  \1  lu-r.r./Lc(v)is;  M  stet  ■ 
(rev.)/yo((W|a|ll]-St)s;  15.  ma(R.)jor-AM/horclello*;  20.  autocrat:i7Zepp(<>)-cli;i  1\ 
nymphets :  /ea.se-(men)t 

MOWN:  I.  kid-yen(rev.)-Bcan/l-ohotomi:e*;  2.  nr(is)e/i(pen[re\  |)i  >.  tape- an  mi 
merary*;  4.  G-row/(c)e lis;  5.  rinscs'/clidc**;  6.  e-yehd  /e.iu-ei\  ',  7 
U.S.(rev.)-n(arc)oats/as-se(SS-men)t;  14.  t -each/totem*;  16  Dr.-up/jU  ikc!  ..  I'E;  17. 
Ii(r[oastcd])c/rolo  (homophone);  18.  Liat(rev.)/(t)akin(p);  1°.  sjuv(rvv.  mu>>  )/tea*. 


LETTER  FROM  MEXICO  6! 


road,  from  one  side  of  it  to  the  cither. 
Venta  de  poxol  masa,  abarrntcs  y  ver- 
duras,  tortitas  dc  chayotc.  Wood  burn- 
ing, meal  smoking.  (  hozas,  brown 
jungle  houses  ol  dried  bamboo  and 
palm,  which  arc  beside  the  every- 
where-around  spindly,  olive-green 
stalks  and  leaves  so  un-dry  they're 
loo  1k\iv\  to  fan  out.  Mud  houses, 
block  houses,  wood  houses,  all  with 
corrugated  tin  roots.  Black  mama 
pigs,  teats  lull,  cross  the  road  like 
arthritic  retirees.  Horses,  dogs, 
chickens,  ducks.  Roosters  strutting. 
Vacas  and  becerros  (.hew  the  grass 
meadows  ol  the  wide  pantano . 
Swarms  of  white  butterflies  swirl 
above  yellow  and  purple  flowers.  An 
iguana  waddles  into  the  hush.  Trees 
whose  wild  branches  seem  snapshot 
frozen  in  a  torrential  wind,  trees  like 

oak,  like  .ic.k  i.i,  like  mesquite,  trees 

that  are  coco  and  guayabo. 

The  red  road  dies  at  a  metal  gate 
that  looks  hke  any  ranch  gate,  be- 
yond it  parallel  tire  ruts  thar  have 
torn  out  the  grass  on  toward  the 
horizon.  The  Grijalva  is  to  the  side. 
It's  ,i  wide,  fast-moving  river, 
sparkling  like  polished  sterling  at 
one  angle,  fertile  brown  at  another. 
To  go  to  the  proverbial  other  side,  a 
two-person,  wooden  barquito  is  tied 
to  the  shore.  There  is  an  intense  buzz 
of  insects,  flies  that  test  the  human 
body.  There  is  a  hoot  thai  is  not  an 
owl's,  a  coo  that  is  not  a  gavildns. 
Echoing  plops  of  ov  erripe  mangoes 
dropping  onto  the  juicy  soil. 

It  seems  so  simple  and  ordinary  on 
the  road  back — already  seen.  Both 
dire*,  t  ions  her  head  has  rested 
against  the  back  of  the  bench  back 
seat,  dozing,  bored,  her  eyes  only 
half-opening  at  a  here  or  a  there.  But 
suddenly  she  sit-  up  and  goes  into 
her  purse.  She  pulls  out  a  compact 
and  lipstick.  Lifts  her  Gucci  shades 
to  the  top  of  her  head,  tucking  back 
her  ban  She  squints  inn  >  the  i  in\ 
mirror  and  makes  rhai  putting-on- 
the-makeup  (ace,  touches  a  pad  near 
her  eyes  with  some  ol  the  compact's 
powder.  She  pencils  dark  cherry 
around  the  holder  of  those  full,  gor- 
geous  lips,  and  then  tills  the  pucker 
in  with  a  fashionable  burgundy  and 
rolls  them  against  each  other  and 
aks.  Right  behind  her,  I  see  the 
sclia  where  it  india  Malinche 


first  and  forever  was  joined  with  el 
cspanol  Cortes.  Pone,  she  rests  the 
Guccis  hack  on  her  sew  nose  and 
shuts  her  blue  eyes  once  again  and 
leans  hack  with  a  resigned,  silent 
sigh.  Only  another  few 


M 


hi  >urs  iiere. 


exico  C  aty,  the  capital  of 
the  mexicas,  or  Aztecs,  was  supposed 
to  be  an  island  city  of  trade  canals 
cut  through  it,  chinampas,  so  spec- 
tacular that  when  Cortes  arrived 
there,  these  Europeans,  standing  at 
the  height  of  the  Templo  Mayor, 
the  sacrificial  site  of  the  rulers,  could 
not  believe  its  luxury  and  splendor, 
an  indio  Venice.  Like  the  central 
pyramid,  which  was  flattened  by  the 
Spaniards,  its  stones  spread  out  into 
what  is  now  thar  massive  zpcalo  and 
into  the  walls  of  the  great  cathedral, 
the  ruins  of  what  canals  are  left 
seem  like  gutters.  And  it  you  never 
went  to  Xochimilco  you  might  nev  - 
er conceive  of  what  it  looked  like: 
on  the  hanks,  the  locate  grass  grows 
tall  beneath  the  ahuehuete  trees,  the 
oldest  m  Mexico,  and  gardens  of 
azaleas,  belem,  gardenia,  begonia, 
even  orquideas,  and  dogs  everywhere 
watching  over  it  all.  The  lanchas  are 
colored  rainbow,  red  yellow  blue, 
and  a  curled  painted  sign,  a  cartoon 
of  plumage  and  flags  above,  labels 
c.n.1)  uniquely — Maria  Fernanda  or 
Carmelita  or  Daniela  or  Isabel 
Cristina.  A  man  pushes  you  up  and 
(.town  the  (.aim  water  with  a  remo  dc 
/>m<>  while  you  sit  at  the  long,  ca- 
bana-covered picnic  tables  and 
chairs  that  are  the  brightest  red, 
drinking  beer  you  bought  at  the 
docks,  while  merchants  float  up  be- 
side you  selling  came  y  mixiote,  mail 
roasted  on  the  cob  or  esquite,  ker- 
nel-- of  it  in  a  styrofoam  cup  sea- 
soned with  salt  and  chile  and  c/>d- 
ZOie  and  lime,  [  lowers  are  -old,  as 
are  tacos  and  candied  apples  and 
shelled  seeds  and  nuts,  and  bonzai 
plants,  and  jewelry  and  serapes, 
blankets,  and  toys.  You  can  bus 
tequila  bottled  in  the  hooved  toot  ot 
a  real  low.  Or  hire  a  band  floating 
by  in  another  boat  th.it  will  rope  it- 
self  to  yours  tor  any  number  ot 
songs — mariachi,  marimba,  nortefia, 
saltiero,  y  acordeon. 

It  the  Templo  Mayor  was  once  the 
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highest  point  in  the  kingdom,  both 
in  altitude  and  as  the  peak  of  fha; 
blood-spilling  religion  whose  god 
and  priests  were  unmistakably  men  J 
the  spiritual  heart  ot  Mexico  no\«n 
pumps  a  mestizo  blood  on  the  exadn 
same  plot  of  land  where  the  goddesJ 
Tonantzin  was  once  worshiped,  th  tt 
place  that  is  the  Basilica  of  the  Vir 
gin  ot  Guadalupe.  It  is  only  a  shoiji 
ride  from  the  zocalo,  but  when  yoinn 
get  oft  at  the  Cuatro  Caminos  stop 
is  bard  to  know  which  way  to  go. 
young  man  who  had  been  standin  il 
next  to  you  on  the  subway  otters  t 
guide  your  transfer  to  the  Basilic 
stop.  He  is  relatively  tall,  light)! 
skinned  enough  to  be  a  Chicanji 
from  Califas.  He  wears  a  white  T 
shirt  and  blue  jeans  and  a  blacb 
cachucha  with  a  WORLD  CHAMPIOflie 
NEW  YORK  YANKEES  logo  on  it.  Qu 
obviously  too  gentle,  you  have 
stand  somewhat  closer  to  him  so  yo  uc 
can  hear  him.  You  don't  want  to  as: 
his  name,  whether  it's  Juan  or  Diegc 
and  so  you  don't.  Seventeen,  he  j 
finishing  his  diploma,  and  he  wanl 
to  go  on  and  be  a  petroleum  engj 
neer.  Ot  course,  you  say,  and 
nod,  yes,  and  you  say,  how  gOOqjie 
how  smart.  You  walk  together, 
ing  here  and  there  through  and  i 
streams  of  people  moving,  few  word: 
until  he  leaves  you  right  there,  nock 
ding  to  your  thanks,  gracious  beyon 
his  years. 

You  are  pushing  forward  through 
small  mob  to  where  the  signs  direc 
you  when  a  small  woman  shouldet 
up  to  you ,  her  hair  as  white 
bleached  sugar.  She  tells  you  thf 
you  have  to  put  away  your  earner 
better,  tells  her  she  should  carry  ht 
purse  in  front  of  her,  because  ther 
are  people  here  who  will  take  the*  ii 
things.  She  says  this  as  you  are  sti  \ 
walking,  and  as  she  is  walkin 
and  as  old  as  she  is  you  have  to  k 
up  with  her,  and  still  she  is  always 
half -pace  ahead,  and  because  of  th; 
you  cannot  even  see  her  face  excej  it; 
as  a  glance  while  you  step  left  an 
you  step  right.  She  is  dressed  like 
nun,  or  a  retired  schoolteacher,  or 
nurse,  or  a  grandmother — hard  blaCpe 
shoes  and  white  socks,  a  whit 
blouse  that  is  up  to  her  neck,  a  hlac^ 
skirt,  and  a  loose  black  swearer.  Hi 
calves  are  muscular,  pale  but  nc 
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nil.'  i  ir  hn  i\vn  \mi  arc  gt  ling  to  the 
silica,  aren't  you?  she  asks,  moving 
skly.  She  asks  where  you  arc  from 
J  you  tell  her.  She  has  family  in 
recli  i,  an  J  i  nitsicle  Dallas  an  J  i  n 

|j  :w  Mexico,  and  in  Africa,  and  in 

: ■  dia,  and  m  South  America,  and 
erywhere  in  Mexico.  She  is  a  rcli- 
>sa,  she  says,  from  a  family  of  rcli' 

lo.siis.  Vou  are  walking  through  a 
rrow  passage  with  vendors  on  ei- 

;  er  side  selling  r.  Mi  ks  and  c  andles 
d  red  roses,  paper  and  plastic  and 
al,  and.  of  course,  images  of  the 

I  r^cn  dc  Unadalupe  on  an\  and 
A'ry  kind  of  box  and  jar  and  cup, 

it  and  glass  and  mirror  and  chain, 
frames  of  gold  and  silver  and 
>od.  The  old  woman  never  looks 
i.  The  new  Basilica  is  ahead,  and 
ie  is  willfully  leading  the  way, 
ishing,  not  letting  you  stop,  no 
immercial  distraction  allowed.  So 
uch  ha\ura  wherever  you  look  and 

Bi  every  side,  she  tells  you  as  you 

loss  through  the  Basilica's  gates. 

iljrash,  she  repeats,  shaking  her  head. 

Ind  she  keeps  on  walking  so  fast,  al- 
ays  that  little  hit  ahead  —  1  will 
low  you  where,  she  says — and  into 

pie  church  itself  and  to  the  left,  to 

lie  side  of  the  mam  altar  and  an  on- 
ung  Mass,  until  there  you  are, 

landing  with  her  on  a  gliding  elec- 
ic  platform,  and  above  is  Our  Lady 

If  Guadalupe — the  blue  mantle,  the' 
ild  frame,  the  real  image  and  not 

II  the  replicas  and  reproductions 
rat  you  have  forever  seen.  As  your 
/es  lock  on  it,  you  are  choking  up 
i  some  unexplainable  way,  maybe 
urn  the  shock  of  this  unexpected 
<perience,  and  vou  have  coasted  to 
re  other  end,  and  so  you  have 
epped  off  to  stare  at  the  Virgin,  to 
take  sure,  and  you  read,  ,  no  es- 
>y  yn  aqui/soy  tu  madrc  ,  .  .  ?  Am  1 
ot  here,  am  I  not  your  mother?  The 
nciana  has  stopped,  too,  for  the  hist 
me,  at  the  opening  of  another  hall- 
•ay  over  there,  so  that  vou  can  see 
er  old  face,  even  it  it's  at  a  dis- 
mce,  and  she  is  looking  hack  at 

I,  and  she  seems  pleased.  Vou 
ink  away  and  up  for  only  a  mo- 
lent,  since  you  have  selfishly 
epped  onto  the  gliding  platform 
nee  more,  and  when  you  look  back, 
he  has  disappeared  without  you 
ver  thanking  her.  ■ 
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By  exploring  your  sexuality,  you  gain 
greater  personal  aw  areness  and  relaxation. 
The  Xandria  Collection  has  collected  a 
w  ide  variety  of  sexual  products  that  help 

rev  eal  ways  of  giv  ing  you.  and  your 
partner,  ev  en  greater  pleasure.  We  offer 
a  100%,  three-way  guarantee: 

•  We  guarantee  your  privacy. 

•  We  guarantee  your  satisfaction. 

•  We  guarantee  product  quality. 

Send  84  for  your  catalogue,  and  we'll 
mail  it  with  a  coupon  good  for  S4  off 
y<  iur  first  purchase. 

THE  XANDRIA  COLLECTION 

Dept.H0601,  P.O.  Box  31039,  San  Francisco,  CA  94131-9988  \ 
Please  send  me  the  Xandria  Gold  Edition  Catalogue  ■ 

with  my  $4  credit  toward  my  1st  purchase  : 
Enclosed  is  a  check  or  money  order  for  $4  (SS  Canada,  £  3  UK)  j 

I  am  over  21  : 
Signature  requited  j 


City   _   State/Zip 

Xandna.  1 6S  Valley  Dr ,  Brisbane,  CA  «0QS  I  iW  Void  where  profiler. by  I  l< 
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ONE  ST™ 

The  modern  sneaker  picks  up  \ 


This  sneaker,  the  Air  Max  Deluxe  hy  Nike  (2  pounds,  5.7  dunces; 
$140),  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  fin  de  siecle  canvas  "duck 
deck,"  considered  revolutionary  for  its  rubber  soles  and  ventila- 
i  i<  m  eyelets,  and  used  ti  ir  vachting,  the  tennis  c<  nut,  and  those  ca- 
sual occasions  when  people  w  ished  to  avoid  the  sweaty  discom- 
fort of  tight  leather  hoots  with  thick  heels.  The  earliest  sneakers 
kept  a  low  aesthetic  profile,  demurely  seeking  to  camouflage 
themselves  in  skin  tones,  but  just  decades  later  the  deck  shoe  has 
mutated  into  something  entirely  unrecognizable.  The  Air  Max, 
with  its  sinuous  Isomorphic  shapes,  membranous  panels,  and 
waffle-iron  soles,  heralds  what  may  be  the  final  stage  of  the  sneak- 
er, the  equivalent  of  the  Flamboyant  style  of  the  late  Gothic.  But 
it  is  also  a  respi  »nse  t<  >  s<  imething  greater  than  the  giddiness  <  >t  its 
designers.  A  running  sh<  >e  ti  >r  a  society  of  nonrunners,  it  is  meant 
not  to  complement  our  physical  prowess  but  to  supply  it. 


Running,  once  hound  to  the  very  survival  of  the  hunter-gather- 
er stalking  an  animal  or  dodging  i  ine's  charge,  has  1<  >st  its  great  sig- 
nificance for  us.  As  running  devolves  into  mere  recreation,  engaged 
in  hy  those  with  collapsed  arches  from  widening  waistlines,  the 
new  sneaker  evolves  more  to  protect  than  to  propel.  The  Air 
Max's  rubber  heels  have  metastasized  over  the  sides  and  tops  of 
the  shoe  like  the  armor  of  tanks  and  amphibious  transport  units. 
Its  exaggerated  cushioning — the  tongue,  a  swollen  slab  of  foam 
three  or  four  times  as  thick  as  the  tongue  of  a  loafer;  its  bolstered 
walls;  and  its  nearly  two-inch-high  s<  iles — emtx  idies  s.  imething  tar 
more  primal  than  the  pride  we  take  in  athletic  strides:  n  speaks 
to  our  fear  of  falling,  specifically  of  the  urban  tall,  the  bone- 
crunching  tumbles  we  take  on  tarmacs  and  hard  pavement.  This 
sneaker,  more  likely  to  guide  its  wearer  across  concrete  plazas 
than  over  the  dirt  and  grass  of  the  countryside,  safeguards  us  fr<  >m 
the  constant  threat  of  an  embarrassing  regression  to  all  tours. 


We  learned  to  walk  on  heav  ily  textured  surfaces  and  have  nev  - 
er completely  adapted  to  the  asphalt  sidewalk  and  polished  bas- 
ketball court  that  offer  our  feet  tar  less  traction  than  uneven 
grasslands  and  r<  >c  ky  steppes.  As  r<  iads  and  sidewalks  lose  texture, 
the  soles  of  our  shoes  become  more  complicated  and  patterned, 
tiny  rubber  landscapes  that  mimic  the  primordial  landscape  pit- 
ted with  potholes  and  eroded  with  meandering  gorges.  Accord- 
ing to  the  virile  rhetoric  of  sneaker  ads,  shoes'  elaborate  treads 
(their  "flex  grooves"  and  "traction  wraps")  allow  serious  athletes 
to  negotiate  rugged  terrain,  but  these  bumpy  soles  simply  do 
what  our  new  synthetic  environments  do  not:  they  help  us  to 
maintain  our  balance.  The  bottoms  ,>(  our  sneakers  tell  the  sto- 
ry of  the  foot's  diminishing  relationship  with  its  past — and  out 
growing  dependence  on  man-made  surfaces,  on  cityscapes  tree  i  >t 
the  imperfections  that  we  depend  on  tor  keeping  upright. 
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Dt  leaves  off,  by  Daniel  Harris 


With  its  "dual-pressure  Air-Sole  unit  for  hard-ca ire  impae t  pro- 
tection," the  Air  Max  Deluxe  isn't  meant  to  he  perceived  as  a 
sin >e  at  all  hut  as  a  kind  of  machine,  the  podiatric  eciuivalent  <  if 
a  race  car,  a  supersi  >nic  r<  ladster  that  Nike  invites  y<  hi  to  take  "f< >r 
a  test  drive."  In  < irder  to  sin  >w  us  what's  under  the  hood,  the  state- 
of-the-art  gadgetry  that  would  otherwise  remain  huried  w  ithin 
its  humid  depths,  the  Air  Max  turns  itself  inside-  out,  letting  l|s 
see,  fi  ir  instance,  its  sh<  >ck  ahsc  irhers,  the  very  guts  of  the  machine; 
its  midsole  (made  of  polyurethane,  "for  a  firm  ride")  is  eciuippecl 
w  ith  "then i H  iplastic"  pi  ids  of  e<  impressed  gas  w  in  >se  pi  irthi  iles  are 
windows  onto  the  sneaker's  plush  cushion  of  internal  coils. 
What  lay  inside  the  shoe  used  to  he  the  foot,  hut  now  we  have 
an  impressive  motor  of  "composite  shank  plates"  and  "heel  pul- 
ley Fit  systems"  that  provide  "the  rocket  fuel  for  big  take-offs." 


The  sneaker's  mesh  upper  ("injected  with  Pehax  to  enhance 
support  without  compromising  hreathahility")  is,  like  the  see- 
through  suU',  intended  to  convey  a  system  of  intricate  mecha- 
nisms huilt  into  this  high-performance  engine.  But  in  peeling 
hack  the  shoe's  skin  (its  "external  lock  -di  iwn  sheath" )  to  reveal 
this  and  eight  other  separate  surface  layers,  the  shoe's  designers 
have  effected  a  subtle  anthropomorphosis.  The  sneaker's  dis- 
sec  1 1>  'ii,  ret  ailing  a  ( in<\\  Anud  mix  diagram  that  lays  hare  the 
human  body's  muscles  and  tendons,  suggests  a  strange  hybrid  of 
the  mechanical  and  the  anatomical,  a  plastic  exoskeleton  that 
evokes  epidermal  layers  of  hidden  panels,  w  ith  a  flourish  of 
stitching  that  hints  at  the  promise  of  mobility.  The  quiet  mes- 
sage embedded  in  the  shoe's  noisy  design  is  that  the  modern 
sneaker  in  all  its  mechanical  wonder  is  not  a  high-tech  prop  for 
i  mr  athletic  fantasies  but  a  kind  <  >!  substitute  ti  >i  the  1 1 1 « idem  f(  k  >t , 
a  necessary  prosthesis  for  an  existence  in  a  Teflon  world  of 
adamantine  surfaces  and  hazardous  unitori 


niel  Harris  is  the  author,  most  recently,  oj 
ite,  Quaint,  Hungry  and  Romantic:  The 
stnetics  of  Consumerism. 


The  ti  h  it  that  w  ill  sit  inside  this  sneaker  w  as  ( mce  a  hand,  hefi  ire 
its  prehensile  capacity  was  taken  i  iver  by  the  f<  >  re  I  eg,  treeing  t  he- 
back  legs  for  standing  and  walking.  This  decline  in  function  has 
made  the  ft  >ot  a  gauche  part  <  >t  the-  hi  idy,  an  absurd  appendage  with 
little  aesthetic  appeal.  Now  that  its  utility  has  been  degraded 
even  further  by  auti  >m<  Tiles,  escalate  irs,  and  airplanes,  space-age 
sneakers  such  as  the  Nike  Air  Max  Deluxe,  with  shimmering 
Mylar  panels  suggestive  of  astronaut  suits  and  the  trajectories  of 
sate  llites,  are  an  attempt  to  solemnity  the  foot  and  t<  >  rest,  ire  t  he 
dignity  of  human  motion.  Vet  despite  efforts  to  elevate  it,  tin 
sneaker  is  m ithing  nn ire  than  the  new  hack  paw  of  am  ient  mon- 
keys who  now  reel  around  on  their  fingertips,  exploring  gal  i 
no  more  distant  than  shopping  mails  and  parking  \>  >l  ■ 
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THE  CHAIRMAN  HAS 
LEFT  THE  BUILDING 

A  new  hook  about  Alan  Greenspan 
opts  for  access  over  insight 

B;y  Michael  Thomas 
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Maestro:  Greenspan's  Fed  and  the  American  Boom 
Bob  Woodward.  Simon  cx  Schuster,  2000.  270  pages.  S2t. 


I 


n  |une  1998,  I  went  to  a  wedding 
held  on  a  fine  estate  in  the  Berk- 
shire f<  ><  ithills  of  l  a  mnecticut.  The 
day  being  inclement,  ;i  series  of  large 
trni-  had  been  erected  to  shelter  the 
company  in  attendance.  A  very  grand 
gathering  n  was.  Rich:  I  would  say  ;i 
minimum  » >t  S 10  hillu  >n  in  h  >rhes  "400" 
net  worth  was  seated  in  the  teni  under 
which  the  actual  ceremony  was  to  he 
performed.  Famous  too:  every  third  or 
1 1  >i i i  t  1 1  seat  was  i  iia  upied  by  this  or  thai 
monumeni  to  the  late-i  wenl  ieth-cen- 
iut)  ii(>iiiin  ili.ii  renown— -or "celebri- 
ty," t< '  give  the  beast  Ms  more  common 
name  is  .i  f<  irm  i  if  respec  i  i  iwing  n<  >th- 
ing  to  mi  iral  or  intellectual  distinction. 
Barbara  Walters,  I  lenry  Kissinger,  the 
g<  issip  columnist  Liz  Smith,  the  tyc<  ><  hi 
1  lenr\  Kr.i\-is  ili.n  sort  of  person  In 
the  score,  among  whom  were  inter- 
spersed ,i  few  i  ild  friends,  sue  h  as  myself, 
from  the  bride's  parents'  earlier,  less 
m  k  i.illv  rarefied  lite. 

In  the  moments  leading  up  to  the 
appearance  of  the  bride,  the  tent  was 

Mic/wel  rhiotkisisu  firmer  partner  at  Lehman 
Brothers  He  un'tes  a  regular  financial  col- 
umn /or  the  New  York  Observer  and  i^  the 
iiidhor  n| ,  amonj!  other  hooks .  the  novel  Bak- 
er's L">o:en  iFarrar,  Straus  and  Qiroux) 


literally  abuzz;  the  guy 
wires  sang  with  a  particu- 
lar high-pitched,  high-en- 
ergy vibrato  b<  irdering  i  in 
1 1\  stet  i,i.  No  one  w  ho  bus  heard  l!  can 
ever  forget  it.  It  is  the  sound  with 
winch  the  well-known  greet  one  an- 
other. It  shimmers,  vocally,  with  the 
singular  thrill  of  km  iwing-  — <  >r  suppos- 
ing— w  hat  the  right  to  call  out  "Hen- 
ry" or  "Barbara"  (or  now-,  1  suppose, 
"Bubba")  in  a  familiar  way  says  about 
i  me's  i  >wn  station  in  the  grand  scheme 
of  things. 

And  then,  suddenly,  a  silence  tell 
on  the  assembled  multitude,  as  it  a  great 
muffling  veil  had  been  dropped  from 
heaven  itself — a  silence  such  as  only 
the  sudden,  unexpected  appearance  of 
a  true  superstar,  a  megawatt  star,  can 
produce  in  a  busy,  buzzing  crowd.  I 
looked  up,  w<  mdering  whether  perhaps, 
what  w  ith  an  archbishop  at  the  read} 
to  perform  the  wedding  rite,  Christ 
I  limself  had  dec  ided  to  drop  in. 

And  actually,  by  the  standards  of 
the  day,  a  deity  was  present:  Alan 
C  ireenspan  w  as  proceeding  lugubriously 
up  the  aisle  to  a  choice  front-row  seat. 

The  mood  of  the  moment  w  as  such 
that  I  have — and  had  then — no  d<  >ubt 


ii  sources 
ijvetyw 

jkenv 
it  tram 
n  absoli 
ilUJxr 
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|  mint  ei 
i  tbethei  t 
i  lie  Fed  li 
|  bib  of » 
:  (exactly 

that  it  a  lake  had  lam  athwart  his  pat)  .;:  I  ' 
to  the  very  front  pew,  it  would  hav]  lissolve  t 
parted.  It  w  as  a  moment  that  has  stayei  menu 
w  ith  me,  a  moment  that  my  readinj  Ay  it  v 
of  Bob  Woodward's  Maestro:  Green  jtrcii-; 
s/>an',s  Fed  and  the  American  Boom  Hal  in  . 
reawakened.  ruidiicf 

IvK'H: 

wakened  because  Wood  ptead] 
aid  s  hook  is  w  ritten  ver  ur 
.much  in  the  spun  of  that  da! 
three  years  ago.  The  spirit  to  which  I  re  top 
let  is,  quite  simply,  aw  e.  Much  of  Amer  the  Fed 
ica  stands  in  awe  of  its  own  wealth,  o  riV 
did  until  the  recent  dow  nturn  (indeed  feak is i 
the  Fed  supremo's  star  has  fallen  so  tar  ious pnF 
si '  fast,  and  so  hard  that  the  front  pagf  theM 
of  the  New  York  Times,  as  reliable  ;  Boney, 
gauge  of  the  gusts  and  zephyrs  of  re-  to  the  g 


R 


ceived  opinion  as  1  know,  recently  rar 
a  piece  about  his  collapsed  reputation) 
Woodward's  awe  tor  his  subject  i; 
manifest  and  variegated.  Partly  it  i; 
the  awe  we  reserve  for  those  who  pre- 
tend to  an  understanding  of  matter 


we  lesser  mortals  (myself,  Woodward)  whi 
cannot  begin  to  fathom,  or  perhaps 


forces  tl- 


nano.il 
stan.: , 


a  ven 
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not  meant  to  fathom.  Partly  it  is  the 
-  i:ense  respect — a  better  word  might 
"bootlicking" — that  access-driven 
i  imalists  such  as  Woodward  barter  in 
urn  for  a  w  hisper  in  the  ear,  a  glance 
a  diary  page,  an  aside  behind  the 
nd.  This  respect,  I  need  hardly  add, 
mes  cloaked  in  anonymity:  virtual- 
the  entire  book,  apart  from  snippets 
acked  from  other,  more  responsible 
urces,  such  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
>nsists  ot  unattributed,  rephrased,  or 
ne  suspects)  just  plain  made-up  state- 
ents  from  unnamed  "knowledgeable 
urces."  Reading  Maestro  strength  - 
ied  a  conviction  1  have  held  tor  some 
ars  now  regarding  the  identity  ot 
)eep  Throat":  namely,  that  the  shad- 
-vy  informant  of  All  the  President's 
[en,  and  possibly  a  number  of  grave- 
ird  sources  in  i  ither  Woodward  books, 
ay  very  well  have  been  Woodward. 
Maestro  gives  the  impression  ot  hav- 
lg  been  written  in  about  an  hour, 
ime  frames  are  confusing  (1  was  sel- 
Ipm  absolutely  sure  what  year  I  was 
i),  and  serious  analysis  ( >t  any  ti  ipic  on 
hich  the  sincere  reader  might  wish 
snuine  enlightenment  is  lacking — 
hether  this  concerns  exactly  bow 
te  Fed  liquefies  the  system  at  mo- 
tents  ot  actual  or  potential  stringency, 
i  exactly  why  the  crisis  at  Long-Term 
Capital  Management  threatened  to 
issolve  the  world's  financial  struc- 
are  in  a  daisy  chain  ot  defaults  (and 
/by  it  was  thus  appropriate  tor 
jreenspan's  Federal  Reserve  to 
rrange  a  bailout).  Woodward  pretty 
uich  repeat^  what  be  is  told,  gener- 
lly  by  big  shots  whose  desire  tor  wide- 
pread  public  education  on  lofty  fi- 
r  lancial  matters  is,  at  best,  contained. 
Among  these,  indeed,  right  at  the 
,>p  of  the  rankings,  is  the  chairman  of 
he  Fed,  whose  skill  at  oracular  gob- 
iledygook  and  technocratic  double- 
peak  is  unmatched.  In  America's  var- 
ous  public  religions,  the  chairman  ot 
he  Federal  Reserve  is  the  high  priest  ot 
noney,  wizard  in  chief  when  it  comes 

0  the  greenback  and  the  mysterious 
orces  that  drive  markets  this  way  and 
bat.  When  1  read  a  passage  like  the  fol- 
owing,  I  have  to  wonder  whether 
Woodward's  grasp  ot  fundamental  fi- 
lancial  matters  equips  him  to  under- 
tand  someone  like  Greenspan,  tor 
vhom  oracular,  Delphic  locutions  are 

1  very  useful  stock-in-trade.  Here  is 


Woodward  i  m  the  pric  ing/pn  iduc  tivi- 
ty  nexus  that,  according  to  him,  has 
preoccupied  Greenspan  tor  most  ot  the 
past  decade: 

Take  some  item  with  a  market  price  ot 
$10 — say,  roughly  $6  in  labor  costs,  $2 
in  other  costs  and  $2  m  profit.  Suppose 
the  price  stays  at  $  1 0  in  a  li iw-inflatii in 
environment,  i  ither  c<  ists  remain  at  $2, 
and  profits  go  up  to  $3.  That  would 
mean  labor  costs  had  to  he  lower,  at 
about  $5. 

At  which  point,  Woodward  gives 
us  a  scene  in  which  Greenspan  gath- 
ers to  him  a  pair  ot  top,  Ph.D.- 
bedecked  aides  and  presents  them  with 
this  fi  irmula,  which  he  has  written  >  nit: 
'Trice  =  labor  costs  +  non-labor  costs 
+  profits."  Not  exactly  a  Newtonian 
moment,  and  not  really  helpful  to  the 
reader,  since  it  puts  the  cart  ot  profit, 
always  contingent  unless  prices  are 
fixed  by  cartel,  before  the  In  u  se  i  it  costs 
that  are  there  to  begin  with. 

It  lite  were  this  simple,  a  smart  man 
like  Mr.  Greenspan  would  have  come 
up  with  the  answer  to  the  question 
that  lias  bedeviled  him:  where's  the 
inflation.'  Basically,  the  U.S.  econo- 
my, as  with  so  much  else  in  our  na- 
tional life,  is  about  supply,  demand, 
and  what  you  can  get  away  with.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  Greenspan,  like  his 
great  patron  Glinton,  and  like  the 
public-  and  private-sector  accoun- 
tants who  cook  up  the  numbers,  has 
proved  especially  adept  at  the  last. 
And  then  there's  "hedonic  pricing," 
essentially  a  seam,  with  a  strong  but 
artificial  disinflationary  bias  that  keeps 
the  inflation  and  CP1  figures  where 
presidents  and  central-bank  chairmen 
ambitiously  mindful  of  their  "lega- 
cies" like  to  see  them. 

You  will  find  nothing  about  such 
matters  in  this  book.  One  cannot  es- 
cape the  impression  that  Maestri)  suf- 
fers from  a  failure  to  respond  to  the 
very  challenge  faced  by  its  subject:  to 
tight  tor  long-term  truth  and  under- 
standing in  the  face  of  the  markets' 
compulsion  to  turn  a  quick  buck. 

I  was  personally  struck  by  the  fact 
that,  even  though  the  mission  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  to  protect  the  value 
(or,  it  you  prefer,  the  purchasing  pow- 
er) of  the  American  dollar,  the  phrase 
"foreign  exchange"  is  nowhere  to  he- 
found  in  the  index.  Indeed,  the  dollar 
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"I  was  absolutely  knocked 
out  by  Barbara  Ehrenreich's 
remarkable  odyssey,... 

You  can't  put 
the  damn  thing 
down.  Bravo!" 

—  Studs  Terkel 
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BARBARA 
EHRENREICH 


"A  brilliant  on-the-job  report 

from  the  dark  side  of  the  boom." 
— Mike  Davis 

"This  brave  and  frank  bo 

ultimately  a  challenge  to  create  a 
less  divided  society." 
— .Naomi  Klein 

"Ehrenreich  is  the 
Thorstein  Veblen  of  the 
twenty-first  century.  And 

this  book  is  one  of  her  very  best — 
breathtaking  in  its  scope,  insight, 
humor,  and  passion." 
— Arlie  Russell  Hochschild 

"Unforgettable  hear -wrench- 
ing, infuriating,  funny,  smart,  and 
empowering.  Few  readers  will  be 
untouched  by  the  shameful  realities 
that  underlie  America's  economy." 
— Juliet  Schor 


per  se  receives  scant  mention.  Wood- 
ward seems  to  think  that  the  Fed  is 
largely  about  the  impact  of  economic 
and  fiscal  forces  on  the  Dow  Jones  In- 
dustrial Average,  and  that  the  real  sto- 
ry lies  in  the  Fed's  endless  this-way- 
then-that  -  percent  tinkering  with 
short-term  interest  rates  (though,  as 
he  points  out,  Greenspan's  Fed  as  often 
.is  not  got  it  wrong,  tightening  just  as 
recession  appeared,  sail  down,  on  the 
horizon  and  easing  just  as  the  man-of- 
war  drew  nigh,  sails  filling,  crews  run- 
ning  out  the  guns).  In  both  ot  these 
assumptions,  he  is  wrong,  except  that 
he  repeats  them,  outright  and  by  im- 
plication, so  often  that  one  wonders 
whether  he  may  not  have  been  indoc- 
trinated in  this  view  by  his  subject. 

Not  enough  is  made  ot  the  reality 
that  the  Fed  is  basically  working  for 
those  who  have  access  to,  and  em- 
ploy, capital  at  wholesale  prices.  It 
runs  the  game  only  the  big  boys  can 
take  a  hand  in.  For  instance,  back  in 
the  1990s,  in  an  effort  to  counter  per- 
ceived recessionary  pressures,  the  Fed 
pursued  credit-easing  policies  that 
made  possible  the  notorious  "carry 
trade,"  a  leveraging  scheme  that  basi- 
cally amounted  to  borrowing  from  Un- 
cle Sam  at  3  percent  and  lending  the 
same  money  back  to  him  at  6  percent. 
Wall  Street  was  enriched  by  hundreds 
ot  millions  ot  dollars;  the  rates  paid 
by  the  man  in  the  street  on  credit 
cards  and  car  loans  barely  fluctuated, 
but  it  is  these  latter  that  drive  the 
economy  .it  the  ground-floor  level. 

The  foregoing  qualities  and  lacunae 
make  Woodward's  book  virtually 
worthless  to  anyone  in  search  ot  a  se- 
rious understanding  of  w  hat  has  gone 
on.  and  why,  in  the  U.S.  capital  mar- 
kets since  Alan  Greenspan  succeeded 
Paul  Volcker  as  chairman  ot  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  in  August  1987. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  ot  good  gos- 
sip  here,  as  well  there  should  be,  and 
si  une  room  tor  entertaining  inference: 
the  tension  that  clearly  existed  be- 
tween President  George  H.W.  Bush 
and  his  fellow  Vale  alumnus  Treasury 
>ceret.ir\  Nicholas  F.  Brady  seems  unit- 
ed in  the  contempt  felt  by  the  "white 
sh(  >e"  crowd  tor  the  "black  shin.'"  crowd, 
and  \  iee  versa,  in  the  Ivy  League  back 
in  the  days  of  the  ancien  regime.  Read- 
ing between  the  lines  leaves  little  doubt 
as  to  w  hich  taction  Woodward,  himself 


an  Old  Eli,  belongs.  On  the  othe 
hand — and  this  really  does  tell  us  sointi 
thing  we  need  to  know — Greenspa 
seems  to  have  found  instant  rappoJ 
with  Glinton,  another  artful -tongue!  I 
"black  shoe"  striver  enjoying  the  trap  : 
pings  and  prerogatives  ot  an  office  i<  ■ 
theory  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  ar 
swerabilitv.  (Indeed,  it  is  to  Glinton  z 
more  than  anyone,  that  Greenspa' 
owes  his  eminence,  and  not  tor  pol 
cy  reasons  but  tor  the  instant  canoij 
ization  that  attended  upon  Greer 
span's  being  given  the  seat  ot  honor  i  p 
Clinton's  first — 1993 — State  of  th 
Union  address.)  This  is  just  lagniappi 
however.  Woodward's  hook  is  writ  - 
ten tor,  and  marketed  to,  the  genen 
reader,  but  one  would  need  a  fairl 
broad  knowledge  ot  the  book's  sub  . 
ject  to  understand  how  wrongheade  -■ 
and  prejudiced  it  is. 


"yhat  we  need  to  know  is  ho-  « 
%  %     we  got  where  we  are,  an 

▼  T     what  role  the  sainted  chaiii 
man  ot  the  Fed  really  played  in  gettiq 
us  here.  A  good  place  to  begin  is  wit 
none  other  than  Henry  Kissing 
Woodward's  book  contains  severe 
amusing,  and  perhaps  meaningful,  pai 
alleh  and  links  between  the  presen 
chairman  ot  the  Federal  Reserve  an 
his  friend  the  former  secretary  ot  staf 
and  national  security  adviser  Henr  - 
Kissinger.  Oddly,  both  Kissinger  an  a 
Greenspan  attended  George  Wash 
ington  High  School  in  the  Bron>  k 
where  there  must  be  something  in  thi 
air,  or  in  the  drinking  water.  One  hate  e 
to  imagine  what  rough  beast  may  eve 
now  be  slouching  down  the  Gran 
Concourse,  slavering  tor  power  an 
'insiderdom."  Perhaps  the  plac  -: 
should  be  razed. 

Going  forward,  and  allowing  the  -• 
the  rungs  ot  the  ladders  by  which  th 
two  men  ascended  in  their  respectiv  • 
spheres  might  be  painted  different  co  : 
ors  to  reflect  different  tastes,  there  i  t 
much  to  be  said  tor  the  view  that  whe 
Kissinger  w  as  to  geopolitics  Greenspa  - 
has  become  to  "geo-economics."  Th 
latter,  after  all,  is  a  man  whom  morJ; 
than  one  business  publication  ha 
dubbed  "the  world's  central  banker.^- 
Kissinger  dominated,  so  to  speak, 
world  denominated  in  the  balance  c 
pow  ers;  in  his  time,  Greenspan  domi  se- 
nates a  world  denominated  in  the  ha  ■ 
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n  e  of  payments.  Moreover,  I  find  in 
^BK'enspan's  way  nl  putting  things 
fi  cli  th.it  reminds  me  of  Kissinger's 
l>  ider<  mis  style. 

1,1  vlore  important  than  these  perhaps 
incidental  parallels,  however,  is  a 
fjrrion  I  would  like  to  put  forward; 
ii  nely,  that  C  ircenspan's  ascendancy 
1  i:  eally  a  legacy  from  Kissinger. 
I  : ■  The  American  boom  to  which 
1  « idward  refers  m  his  suhl  itle  is  hased 
(  one  large  root  cause  thai  he  ne- 
j  cts  to  ment  ion:  the  virtually  ahsolutc 
1  .jcnionv  of  the  dollar  since  the  ear- 
I  IWs.  In  its  way,  the  dollar  is  the  Mi- 


isoti  nl  currencies.  Ii  hreaks  a  good 
my  of  the  rules,  but  so  did  Rill  Gates, 
indows  is  basically  a  lousy  operating 
I  tem,  but  what  choice  do  I — the  gen- 
ii! user — haw  .'  So  it  goes  with  the 
i  lenhack.  Its  market  share  is  so  great 
i  can  overwhelm  errors  oi  manage- 
l  nl  (macro-  and  micro-)  thai  would 
I've  sunk  any  other  c  ire  ulating  medi- 
i 1  (gv  ild,  the  yen,  the  pi  mnd  sterling). 
IjThe  world  is  literally  flooded  with 
Hilars,  to  the  poinl  that  there  really  is 
viable  alternative  store  of  value.  Ir 
ia  truth  generally  unacknowledged 
lout  currencies  thai  the  hesl  way  to 
lotect  them  againsl  exchange-rate 
ipredatii ins  is  to  reinvest  them  in  the 
luntry  of  origin.  It  thai  nation  is  large 
Id  growing  (both  in  population  and  In 
Inventional  measures  of  output,  in- 
istment,  and  consumption),  with  a 
fcracious  public-  and  private-sector 
Ipetite  lor  capital,  this  is  almost  a  sure 
1 1.  The  mi  ire  d<  )llars  thai  are  printed, 
1c  more  dollars  that  flow  back  to  these 
lores  and  eventually  "bu\  American," 
it  at  least  invest  American. 
F  Which  brings  us  io  the  Kissinger- 
Ireenspan  nexus.  The  oil-price  in- 
cases interested  Kissinger  mainly  in 
leir  geopolitical  (think  "ban")  im- 
Itcations,  as  his  « iwn  memoirs  testify. 
I  liar  we  will  s(  imeday  e<  mie  t<  i  realize, 
liwevcr,  isth.it  the  principal  legacy  of 
le  OPEC  seventies — i  me  benettc  ial  t<  i 
Ie  United  States  and  harmful  to  al- 
lost  every  other  country     lies  in  the 
.  t  that  oil  purchases  were  transacted 
dollars.  These  transactions  were  h- 
inced  overseas,  under  the  rubric 
letrodollar  recycling"  (devised  by 
itihank,  a  Greenspan  co-conspirator 
much  else,  just  as  the  Chase  was 
issinger's economic  arm);  they  there- 
re  lay  outside  the  control  of  the  Fed 


and  every  i  »ther  i  >thi  ial  m<  dietary  an 
thoi  ity.  P>)  1 1  ie  end  of  the  I  VlQs,  as  I 
rei  all  reading  at  the  nine-  in  the  much 
respected  Bank  (  Wcdit  Analyst,  we  did 
nol  kni  i\\  within  $}50  billion  (!)  how 
main  "petrodollars"  were  out  there! 

(  !ountries  with  no  dollar-earning 
cap.icii\  with  which  io  pay  then  ml 
bills  were  beggared.  The  I  Inited  States, 
however,  thrived.  By  the  tune  the 
1980s  rolled  around,  we  owned  ilic 
w<  irlcl,  so  long  as  no  rival  ai i  >se  io  c  1  ial- 
lenge  our  currency.  Tow  aid  the  end 
ot  i  be  eight tc's,  the  yen  briefly  did,  bui 
even  then  we  were  i  werwhelming  the 
I  a  pan  esc'  wnh  dollar  outflows  (the  so- 
called  trade  deficit ).  They  might  have 
a-l  ed  us  to  pay  tor  T<  iyi  Mas  in  yen, 
which  would  have  created  a  different 
sel  o|  problems,  hul  they  already  had 
too  miic  Ii  ot  i be  stuff  l<  >r  their  <  >w  n 
economy  to  digest.  The  Japanese  bad 
no  choice  but  to  buy  Treasury  bonds, 
and  io  build  Toyota  plants  on  Amer- 
ican soil.  A  nd  s,  i  the'  strong  got 
st  r<  inger.  When  you  are  the  only  game 
in  town,  all  must  play  by  y< mr  rules. 

Every  party  ends,  however.  Surplus 
dollar  capital  began  the  pn  >t rac  ted  pa- 
per chase  that  from  August  1  \  1  C>S2 , 
would  drive  the  1  >ow  |ones  Industrial 
Average  up  a  do;enfold,  to  over 
I  1,000.  Meanwhile,  back  al  the  l  ed, 
Alan  t  ireenspan  fought  what  be  per- 
ceived to  be  wage-driven  "inflation- 
ary pressures"  on  the  factory  floor  w  ith 
Ins  niggling  interest-rate  adjustments, 
while  trillions  in  surplus  dollar  capital 
were  pumped  gaspingly  into  as  nasty  a 

speculative  bubble  as  has  bee  n  seen. 
Possessed  ot  a  blind  t.uth  in  the  virtue 
ot  "investment,"  notwithstanding  his 
belated  recognition  thai  the  terms  ot 
such  investment  might  become  irra- 
tionally exuberant,  the  Fed  chairman 
sent  bis  troops  storming  ashore.  Bui 
the  battle  thai  needed  to  be  won  may 
well  have  been  on  another  beach. 

So  it  seems.  Since  Woodward's 
hi  n  ik  saw  the  light  i  >t  puhlicatii  >n 
back  around  the  turn  of  the  year, 
a  terrible  hissing  sound,  the  muse  made 
by  air  escaping  a  balk  ><  m,  has  tille  d  the 
paneled  n " mis  m  which  the  great  men 
ol  Wall  Street  share  out  the  public 
capital.  Win  these  things  happen  the 
way  they  do  (m<  ire  reminiscent  of  tl  ie 
senior  e  Miver  Wendell  1  lolmes's  "(  )ne 
1  b  iss  Shay":  "All  at  i  nice,  and  ni  (thing 
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first, /Just  as  bubbles  do  when  they 
burst")  remains  as  much  a  mystery  as 
why  citric  suddenly  spook  into  a  stam- 
pede, or  why  lemmings  by  the  thou- 
sands pitch  themselves  over  a  cliff  in- 
to the  sea.  Is  it  something  in  the 
lemming?  Sc  imething  in  the  sea.'  Short- 
ly after  (  ireenspan  took  office  in  1987, 
the  stoi^k  market  experienced  the  most 
traumatu  one-day  convulsion  in  its 
history.  Fourteen  years  later,  after  Lord 
km  iws  In  >w  many  studies  and  symposia, 
the  whys  and  wherefores  ot  that  Oc- 
tober break  remain  obscure. 

So  what  did  Greenspan  bring  to  the 
party.'  In  my  estimation,  John  Kenneth 
(  ialbraith  got  it  right  in  an  op-ed  piece 
in  the  New  York  Times,  in  which  he  re- 
ferred  t< )  the  chairman's  "theatrical  tal- 
ent." A  great  wave  was  building; 
C  ireenspan  happened  along  to  catch 
it,  and  his  surfing  style  was  jusr  what  the 
moment,  and  the  public,  wanted.  He 
k )( >ks  and  sc  Hinds  serious,  he  k  ><  >ks  and 
sounds  profound:  exactly  the  sort  of 
chap  you  want  to  preside  over  nearly 
two  decades  ot  sheer  financial  lunacy. 
Tins  is  a  man  unmatched  in  his  mastery 
of  the  elephantine  jargon  preferred  by 
salesmen  i  >i  all  brands  i  it  snake  oil:  "We 


need  to  be  especially  vigilant  not  to 
he  mesmerized  by  the  current  tran- 
quillity ot  the  inflation  environment," 
he  tells  the  Economic  Club  of  New 
York  in  1993.  There  is  an  impolite 
word  for  this  sort  ot  ponderous  blath- 
er. When  I  meet  a  man  who  describes 
his  interest-rate  tinkering  (and  associ- 
ated press  leaks)  as  "an  asymmetric  di- 
rective," 1  make  a  mental  note  to  take 
my  wallet  into  the  shower  with  me. 

Say  this  tor  the  chairman,  though: 
when  the  rich  and  mighty  get  into  tn  >u- 
ble,  he's  there  with  the  pail.  When  the 
"reset"  variable-interest  junk  bonds  is- 
sued by  Kohlberg  Kravis  Roberts  ck  Co. 
in  the  RJR  Nabisco  takeover  looked 
to  be  taking  both  the  deal  and  the  fa- 
mous leveraged-buyout  firm  down  the 
toilet,  he  was  there.  When  Mexico 
tanked,  he  was  there,  as  he  was  tor 
Wall  Street  in  '87  and  '93,  and  tor  the 
Wall  Street  houses  that  had  loans  to 
Long-Term  Capital  Management  in 
'98.  And  all  this  time  the  money  sup- 
ply appears  to  have  gone  on  growing, 
almost  as  fast  as  Uncle  Sam  was  able  to 
adjust  the  figures  to  show  that  it  was 
not.  And  all  the  while  the  chairman 
kept  a  vigilant  eye,  lest  so  many  jobs  be 
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^■~^hc  content  ot  Life  Style,  like 
the  concept  it  names,  is  famil- 
iar, though  Bruce  Man,  the 
graphic  designer  whose  work  this 
heavy,  lush  volume  documents,  is  by 
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no  means  a  household  name — unless 
perhaps  the  household  is  a  garden  flat 
in  C  'helsea,  a  lott  conversion  in  Am- 
sterdam, or  a  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
knockofi  in  the  Berkeley  Hills.  In  re- 
cent years,  howev  er,  Mau's  work  has 
become  stealthily  ubiquitous,  from  his 
early  designs  tor  the  cult-success  Zone 
Books  to  recent  advertising  campaigns 
tor  mainstream  bookstores  and  muse- 
ums. His  type  designs,  which  artfully 
combine  old-fashioned  serif  faces  with 
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created  that  the  wages  demanded 
East  Hampton  gardeners  would  1 
driven  to  levels  unconscionable  to  tl 
Washington  set  ("Sally  and  Ben,"  i 
al.,  with  whom  he  hangs  out). 

1  low  the  world  will  look 
Creenspan  twenty  years  hence  is 
one's  guess.  There  have  been  oth< 
great  men  on  whose  words  the  hnaiw 
cial  world  hung:  some,  like  Pierpot;! 
Morgan,  have  gone  into  history  witfm 
reputations  burnished;  others,  like  Ne 
York  Federal  Reserve  governor 
jamin  Strong,  the  Greenspan  (so  t 
speak)  ot  the  Roaring  Twenties,  ha\ 
not  done  as  well.  Woodward  has 
a  dedicated  effort  to  secure  a  niche  i 
the  pantheon  tor  his  man.  Maestro  is 
fine,  ringing  title,  designed  to  make  i 
imagine  a  Toscanini  ot  money,  or 
least  a  Leonard  Bernstein.  But  1  wou 
argue  that  tor  every  great  musicia 
who  ascends  to  the  leadership  of 
great  orchestra,  there  are  a  dozen  otl 
ers  who  get  there  thanks  to  adro 
trustee  politicking  and  a  flainhovai 
but  not  necessarily  musicianly  pod; 
um  manner.  My  own  money  is  on  tk 
proposition  that,  in  time,  Greenspa 
will  be  ranked  with  the  latter 


clean  modern  sans-serif  styles,  ai 
much  imitated:  countless  exhibitio 
guides  and  gallery  pamphlets  show  h 
influence,  and  when  he  began  using 
sans-serit  typeface  called  Interstate 
few  years  ago,  derived  from  familii 
highway  signage,  it  was  suddenly  e\ 
where  in  leading-edge  books  and  d(^j 
sign  magazines. 

Man  has  collaborated  w  ith  c 
temporary  visual  artists  on  gallery  it  ;, 
stallations  in  Europe  and  North  Ame 
ica,  and  with  global-celebrity  archirec 
such  as  Rem  Koolhaas  and  Fran 
Gehry  on  books,  buildings,  and  park 
He  travels  the  world  making  desig 
presentations  to  corporations 
versal  Studios),  magazines  (J.D.,  Tl 
New  York  Times  Magazine),  and  a 
galleries  and  museums  (New  York 
Gagosian  Gallery,  the  Deutsc 
Guggenheim  in  Berlin,  the  Getty  R'  i 
search  Institute  in  Los  Angeles).  Lab]  , 
ly  he  has  attempted  to  reposition  hin 
self  as  an  artist  in  his  own  ri 
building  multimedia  installations  i 
Vienna  and  Toronto  that  claim  to 
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Ipret  the  stress  of  contemporary  I''1-' 
I  ou  haven't  seen  ;i  Bruce  M.ui  design 
;  jady,  in  a  bookshop  or  gallery  sti  ire 
i1  magazine  layout,  it  you  haven't  (a 

le  more  probably)  heard  someone 
i  >p  his  name,  \i  hi  si  u  hi  will. 

Life  Style  is  structured  as  a  loosely 
I  ronological  account  of  Man's  ca- 
:j  -r  as  a  graphic  designer,  from  hum- 
!  '  beginnings  with  the  three-person 
■' m  Public  Good,  w  hich  operated 
!'  t  of  a  small  Toronto  apartment 
|  d  had  "business  meetings"  each  af- 
flmoon  that  were  really  television 
•eaks,  to  the  recent  international 

■  1 1  a  bora  1 1 011  s  with  Koolhaas, 
hhry,  and  other  stars  of  the  global 


creations.  According  to  the  copy  on 
the  book's  beautiful  deep-purple  cov- 
er, these  accumulated  ephemera,  tak 
cat  together,  will  be  "more  manifesto 
than  monograph  ...  a  singular  album 
of  playful  and  critical  statements  about 
the  visual  and  cultural  trends  that  in- 
fluence today's  image-driven  context." 
(Purple  is  just  one  cover  option:  the 
book  comes  in  an  array  of  eight  ac- 
cessory-friendly colors,  like  the  iMai 
computer,  including  patterned  orange, 
gold,  deep  blue,  and  hot  pink.) 

Each  installment  of  this  interna- 
tional success  story  is  accompanied 
by  visual  elements  drawn  from  the 
project  itselt  or  the  wider  media- 


to  chartered-bank  CEOs,  to  show 
himsell  to  be  a  sophisticated  intel- 
lectual, the  savviest  of  cultural  crit- 
ics. In  this  he  shares  the  pretensions 
of  others  m  the  stratosphere  of  con- 
temporary architecture  and  design, 
including  his  former  collaborator 
Koolhaas,  (or  whom  Man  designed 
the  1 , 5  i  6-page  di  x  irsti  >p  studio  docu- 
ment and  alphabetical  reflection  on 
the  nature  ol  scale  called  S,M,L,XL. 

At  624  pages,  Life  Style  is  only 
about  half  the  size  of  Koolhaas's  ef- 
fort, but  it  is,  on  the  surface  at  least, 
twice  as  ambitious.  Whereas  Kool- 
haas took  two  basic  ideas — size  and 
the  alphabet— and  spun  them  into  a 


(iesign-and-architecture  universe.  It 
ic  hides  compressed  descriptions  of 
•he  major  projects  of  his  studio — de- 
igns tor  the  Andy  Warhol  Museum 
4\  Pittsburgh,  the  Seattle  Public  Li- 
Irary,  the  Walt  Disney  Concert  Hall 
■i  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Schmidt 
i  'oca-Cola  Museum  in  Kentucky, 
:  viong  others — as  well  as  snippets  of 
X  ersonal  reflection,  lists  of  bland  and 
■  tten  self-contradictory  imperatives, 
1  liniature  essays,  and  scattered  apho- 
.  isms.  There  are  scraps  of  rather 
awkish  memoir,  accounts  ot  nieet- 
ags  with  the  (anions  (John  Cage, 
t  'Hi  I  ip  Johnson),  a  much-reproduced 
i  Incomplete  Manifesto  for  Growth," 
ven  a  copy  ot  the  notoriously  diffi- 
*  ult  design-knowledge  qui:  Man  used 
s  a  job  ad  in  a  Toronto  newspaper. 
The  principle  of  selection  seems  to 
:  iave  been  more  inclusive  than  critical: 
m  the  evidence,  Mau  is  deeply  en- 
mored  ot  even  his  least  impressive 


scape.  There  are  gorgeous  pho- 
tographs and  computer  images, 
charts  and  draw  ings,  bus  of  type  and 
picture  morphing  across  the  page. 
Any  number  of  the  resulting  spreads 
are  eye-catching,  sometimes  stun- 
ning essays  in  the  visual  presentation 
of  informal  ion.  The  early  sections  on 
the  Zone  books,  m  particular,  make 
them  even  more  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting than  they  were  in  life.  And 
the  thick,  creamy  paper,  bound  to- 
gether in  the  chunky,  not-quite- 
square  format,  is  a  pleasure  to  caress. 
Life  Style  is  not  content  to  be  merely 
beautiful,  however.  What  sets  this 
book  apart  from  others  of  its  type, 
what  elevates  it  from  obscure  niche 
effort  to  a  flag  of  the  Zeitgeist,  is  its 
intellectual  pretension.  Man  wants 
to  do  more  than  document  his  prac- 
tice as  a  successful  graphic  designer; 
he  wants,  like  just  about  everyone 
today,  from  advertising  copywriters 


thousand  uncontrolled  hut  somehow 
interlocked  directions,  Man  and  his 
design  studio  have  constructed  a 
sc raphe  >ok  of  their  w<  >rk  i  iver  the  past 
two  decides,  from  the  original  typog- 
raphy of  the  Zone  books  to  recent 
art  installations  and  park  designs. 
But  greater  ambition,  and  greater  ev- 
ident need  for  intellectual  credibili- 
ty, have  not  altered  the  fundamental 
economy  of  appropriation  that  gov- 
erns books  ot  this  type.  Indeed,  the 
resulting  object  is  a  thick  slab  of 
tree-floating  beauty  that  quickly 
found  its  proper  place  on  flu 
brushed-steel  coffee  tables  and  Mec- 
cano-set bookshelves  of  the  conti- 
nent's smarter  home's  and  design 
firms,  as  well  as  the  display  win  lows 
of  fashionable  Manhattan  and  l.on- 
di  in  h  iiitiques,  built  into  staggL  red, 
multicolored  stacks,  beautiful  pillars 
to  support  silvei  objets  d  un  oi  over- 
priced wristwatt  hvs 


lustration  hv  Christoph  Niemann 
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make  great  reading 


An  epic  struggle 

between  two 
legendary  leaders 
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Warriors  of  God 

In  <i  show  flow  ii  of  mythic 
proporl  ions,  Ri<  hard  the 
Lionhearl  and  the  Sultan 
Saladin  broughl  their 
armies  face  to  face  to  battle 
for  i he  Hols  I ,and.  \  dual 
biography  of  these  fiercely 
determined  rulers,  H 'amors 
</  Cod  brilliant l\  captures 
the  fer\  or  and  I  he  f  ur)  I  hat 
f  ueled  the  Third  ( Irusade. 
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A  remarkably  intimate 
and  engagingly  detailed 
account." 
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^■^Ir'  appearance  of  Life  Style  as 
I  .i  commodity  fetish  creates  an 
M.  interesting  tension  with  the 
book's  contents,  because  tins  volume 
is  noi  merely  an  extra-large  resume 
i  it  the  wi  irk  i  >t  .  me  part  ic  ul.irK  hip 
graphiv  designer;  ir  is  a  manifesto  in 
the  grand  style,  an  "intervention"  by 
.i  man  who  believes  that  design  is  an 
inherently  political  act,  a  man  who 
belie\  es  thai  design  can  save  the 
world.  "Life  style,"  the  texl  begins. 
"There  are  few  terms  tint  have  been 
.is  savagely  commodified  and  gutted 
nl  meaning  in  recent  years.  Our  first 
instinct  is  to  leave  its  empty  carcass 
tu  the  vendors  and  merchants  But 
in  the  spun  of  detournemenl  (the  di- 
version nt  aesthetic  artifacts  into 
contexts  of  one's  own  device),  we 
are  wresting  it  hack.  We  are  interest- 
ed in  recuperating  and  reinvesting 
the  term  'life  style'  so  that  it  speaks 
of  the  designer's  role  in  shaping  the 
lives  we  lead  and  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  .  .  .Style  is  not  superficial.  It 
is  a  philosophical  project  of  the 
deepest  order."  And  twelve  pages  in- 
to the  hook,  in  a  sort  of  opening- 
trailer  section  featuring  full-page 
photographs  and  portentous  apho- 
risms, one  comes  across  a  picture  of  a 
beautiful  model  reclining  on  a  copy 
ot  \. W.I  .XI.  and  the  words  "Unless 
we  can  come  to  terms  with  the  glob- 
al image  ec  i  mi  in\  and  the  w  ay  it 
permeates  the  things  we  make  and 
see,  we  are  doomed  to  a  life  of  deco- 
i . it  ing  and  tedeeorat ing." 

Thus,  the  collision  of  design  frag- 
ments that  follows  is  more  than  pist  the 
latest  example  <>t  what  pei iple  will 
linger  over  in  art-gallery  bookshops; 
it  is  also  a  good  illustr.it  ion  of  the  prob- 
lems soiled  m  that  overused  phrase 
"the  gh  ibalizat  i<  >n  <  >t  culture,"  and  w  hai 
has  become  an  increasingly  seductiv  e 
response  to  it.  At  a  tune  when  politics 
is  increasingly  a  topic  w  ithout  a  con- 
versation, a  formerly  vivid  aspect  of 
life  collapsed  down  to  the  pathologies 
of  telegenic  personality  or  electoral  ir- 
regularity, it  is  tempting  to  believe  that 
one  ean  resist  global  capitalism  by  pro- 
ducing images  and  objects  that  "cri- 
tique" the  system  even  as  they  circulate 
within  it,  calling  the  result  "cultural 
eritie  mil"  1  his  h.is  become  a  booming 
industry,  with  everyone  from  software 
engineers  to  advertising  executives 


styling  themselves  (at  least  tor  the  pu 
poses  of  marketing  and  self-congrati 
lation)  after  McLuhan,  Deleuz 
Chomsky,  or  Barthes.  The  result  is 
special  form  of  virtually  costless  inte 
lectual  capital:  the  patina  of  schola 
ly  credibility  without  any  of  the  effo 
ot  actual  thought.  It's  easy  to  spot  thes  '  - 
people,  because  they  are  usually  tb 
very  same  ones  w  ho  argue  rhar  there 
no  difference  between  art  and  advei 
Using,  or  between  puhlie  discourse  an 
self-promotion. 

Architects  and  designers  occupy 
special  position  in  this  regard,  not  or) 
Iv  because  their  efforts  are  the  ubiqu 
tous  materials  of  urban  lifestyh 
construction  but  also  because,  at  the 
best,  buildings  and  signage  and  logo 
too  often  simply  the  eye-catching  se 
vants  of  profit,  can  and  sometimes  d  \>. 
perform  a  critical  function  within  oi 
cultural  experience.  Design  is  a  cot 
crete  form  of  thought,  just  as  person, 
style  is  the  outward  expression  of  it 
telligence,  the  complex  coded  messajj 
of  self-presentation.  And  we  are  su| 
rounded  by  design  as  never  befon 
sw  imming  every  day  in  an  ocean  ( 
text  and  image.  The  individual  hot 
versed  in  this  discourse  and  critical  i 
it  has  become  something  of  a  shamai 
a  compelling  guru  ot  the  visual  cultur 

1h.it  is  surely  why  there  is  such 
thing  as  the  contemporary  celebru 
graphic  designer,  such  .is  the  lat 
Tibor  Kalman,  whose  work  was  rt 
cently  the  subject  of  a  fawning  retre 
spec  five  at  New  York's  New  Musi 
urn  of  Contemporary  Art.  Kalman, 
gifted  autodidact  with  a  full  quiver  ( 
bright  but  often  contradictory  idea 
worked  on  everything  from  Talkir 
lie. ids  album  covers  to  Coloipt 
magazine.  He  was  socially  consciou 
angry,  and  subversive.  It  also  at 
counts  for  the  superstar  status  ( 
Koolhaas,  an  architect  who  nevt  : 
seems  to  build  anything.  (Even  casifi 
al  culture-watchers  now  know  th; 
[  rank  Gehry  designed  the  Guggei 
heim  Museum  in  Bilbao;  many  a 
chitecture  students  cannot  name 
single  Koolhaas  structure.)  Kalma 
and  Koolhaas  are  new  creatures,  tb 
designer  and  architect  primarily  i 
urban  philosophers,  not  shapers  ( 
type  or  craftsmen  of  edifices. 

Architects  and  designers  have  n< 
always  conceived  their  work  in  poli 
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i  terms — the  Palladian  norms  of 

c  ^sicai  proportion  or  Inigo  Jones's 
iftrions  of  a  well-planned  public 
isl  ce,  tor  instance,  w  ere  about  oth- 
f  oiklly  perfection,  not  mundane 

|-  inn — but  the  twentieth  century 
'Vo  "ivcii  over  to  more  explicit  and 
icl-:n  aggressive  welding  of  the  built 
til  ironment  to  political  aspiration. 

S  signers  of  the  Bauhaus,  their  Art 

[  co  contemporaries  in  America, 
4 '  purveyors  of  the  International 

I'le — all  of  them  knew,  and  often 

.  iugh  pointed  out,  the  close  associ- 
>ii-  between  the  shape  of  daily  ob- 

j  ts,  including  the  walls  around  us, 

■  d  the  possibilities  ot  progress, 
Jred,  justice,  innovation,  democra- 
A:  and  a  host  of  other  sometimes 
4  f-negating  goals.  One  doesn't 

K'f  to  agree  with  Ayn  Rand's  liber- 
ol'ian  fantasy  of  the  architect  as 
olilosophical  superhero  to  appreci- 
'iil'  tbe  fast-forward  associations  of  a 
iifcco  teapot  or  locomotive,  the 
ijulting  ambition  of  the  Chrysler 

{ ilding,  the  clean  logical  positivism 
i|  Wittgenstein's  Vienna  bouse,  or 

je  democratic  utopianism  of  Le 
irbusier's  Brazilian  and  French 
using  projects. 
,i!  Sadly,  this  natural  project  of  wecl- 
II  :ig  design  to  politics  has  been  de- 
Used  precisely  by  the  ubiquity  of 
mod  design.  The  Bauhaus  idea  was 
r  have  nothing  that  was  not  useful 
Bid  to  find  beauty  in  use;  designed 
r  jects  should  therefore  be  made  in- 
-  pensive  and  accessible  to  every- 
l,  ie,  no  longer  the  preserve  of  an 
;  te.  A  revolution  in  thought  would 
3  fashioned  by  a  revolution  at  the 
iterial  base,  at  the  most  mundane 

vrel  of  what  objects  stood  in  our 
iiUoms  and  on  our  tables,  what 
i  )thed  our  bodies.  Such  objects  are 

>  longer  hard  to  come  by.  Instead, 
u  ey  are  all  too  accessible,  reducing 

e  political  dimension  of  the  style 
i  oject  to  a  vestigial  whisper. 

raking  Life  Style  as  evidence, 
one  might  imagine  the  world 
to  be  populated  entirely  by 
•plated  individuals  out  shopping,  all 
I  whom  have  the  pressing  problem 
j  how  to  dispose  ot  their  surplus  in- 
line in  stylish  ways.  Not  an  incon- 
i  lerable  issue,  1  suppose,  especially 
r  those  ot  us  it  actually  describes, 


but  ii  hardly  addresses  the  violence 
of  the  global  market  as  experienced 
by,  say,  a  young  woman  slaving  awa\ 
in  a  maquiladora  in  Ciudad  Aeuna, 
Mexico.  Lofty  sentiments  about  the 
appearance  of  books  and  billboard 
advertisements  somehow  lose  their 
urgency  when  one  considers  real 
questions  of  justice  and  poverty,  the 
equitable  distribution  of  resources, 
the  challenges  of  global  climate 
change,  overpopulation,  and  the  de- 
struction of  wilderness  by  energy 
companies  eager  to  pow  er  that  image 
economy  that  so  concerns  Man.  Life 
Style  is  much  worse  than  a  cheerful, 
apolitical  celebration  of  con- 
sumerism, it  is  instead  an  attemj^t  to 
claim  the  stage  of  political  action 
that  succeeds  only  in  draining  every- 
thing meaningful  from  the  category. 
By  the  same  token,  it  is  too  simple  to 
say,  at  the  level  of  the  object  itself, 
that  the  book  is  a  triumph  of  beauty 
over  content.  Man  attempts  to  ex- 
pand the  limits  of  the  book,  combin- 
ing image  and  text  in  a  way  that  goes 
beyond  both;  instead,  he  wraps  him- 
self in  an  impervious  laser  of  intel- 
lectual slickness,  making  the  combi- 
nations of  text  and  image  somehow 
less  than  each  alone. 

The  ironies  ot  this  volume  multi- 
ply even  as  its  flimsy  theoretical  un- 
derpinnings become  more  and  more 
nakedly  exposed.  Point  12  of  the 
"incomplete'  manifesto  for  growth" 
enjoins  us  to  "Keep  moving.  The 
market  and  its  operations  have  a 
tendency  to  reinforce  success.  Resist 
it."  Man  should  have  taken  his  own 
advice  more  seriously.  "We  admit 
that  we  are  not  inhabiting  these 
roles  and  executing  these  responsi- 
bilities as  elegantly  or  effortlessly  as 
might  sometimes  be  suggested  in  this 
volume,"  the  text  tells  us.  And  yet 
that  blithe  caveat  invites  a  series  of 
arguments  w  ith  the  very  issue  ot 
lifestyle  the  text  studiously  avoids. 
There  is  a  higher-level  contradiction 
here  between  rhetoric  and  reality, 
and  simply  noting  it  offhand,  as  if 
that  were  enough,  makes  Man  no 
better  than  the  uncritical  "people" 
he  criticizes  who  "tend  only  to  look 
at  the  contradiction  and  then  stop." 
Man  says  we  must  face  our  contra- 
dictions or  he  doomed,  he  repeats,  to 
.i  life  of  Sisyphean  redecoration. 


What  does  facing  contradictions 
really  mean.'  Invoking  John  (  'age, 
Man  suggests  that  striving  to  resolve 
them  is  had  practice,  the  holdover  ol 
a  binding  discursive  rationalism  thai 
will  keep  us  from  "growing."  Well,  1 
guess  nobody  wants  to  be  puritanical 
about  logic,  especially  these  days, 
bill  mere  "playfulness"  about  contra- 
diction simply  leaves  everything  as  it 
is.  It  is  no  longer  enough  to  docu- 
ment the  way  the  image-economy 
functions:  that  simply  fetishizes  its 
products,  buffing  their  attractive  sur- 
faces to  a  high  sheen  rather  than 
penetrating  them  to  any  critical  ef- 
fect. Such  an  effort  is  diverting, 
maybe  even  reassuring  in  an  odd 
way,  but  sooner  or  later  it  loses 
whatever  critical  hearings  it  pos- 
sessed and  ends  up  adding  to  the  al- 
ready massive  stock  of  smooth  con- 
sumer objects  that  need  to  be 
demystified. 

And  at  the  level  of  the  object,  of 
the  hook  itself,  does  it  matter  that 
the  design  of  a  page  makes  it  hard  to 
read,  makes  its  ideas  virtually 
opaque.'  I  think  it  does,  especially 
when  the  words  that  ate  obscured 
are,  as  tar  as  1  cm  make  out,  the  fol- 
lowing: "These  clays  most  'new  '  de- 
sign increases  noise  at  the  expense 
of  signal:  increasing  obscurity,  de- 
creasing legibility,  turning  readers 
into  viewers.  Often,  of  c< »ursc,  this  is 
because  the  signal  itself  is  not  as 
rich  as  the  noise.  We  are  not  so 
quick  to  abandon  the  signal."  Life 
Style  is  itself  an  extended  noise/sig- 
nal problem,  one  that,  fin, illy,  de- 
scends into  a  haze  of  beautiful  but 
meaningless  static.  Turning  its  pages 
teeb  hke  channel  surfing  or  wander- 
ing mutely  through  a  downtown 
mall.  Partly  this  is  a  complaint 
about  what  books  are  for,  what  lhe\ 
can  do.  Whatever  today's  celebrity 
graphic  designers  might  think  as 
they  attempt  to  make  themselves 
the  philosopher-kings  of  the  brand- 
ed world,  there  is  no  substitute  lor 
thought  conveyed  in  extended  witt- 
ing, where  the  beauty  of  type  is  pre- 
cisely its  functionality ,  and  w  hen  its 
functionality  is  invisible.  When  it 
comes  to  tlie  "serious  philosophical 
issue"  of  lifestyle,  hard  thought 
should  not  be  optional.  Life  Style  un- 
fi trtunately  makes  tr  s, ..  m 
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or  una'  11  was  neither  a  long  nor 
a  difficult  ride — noi  really— for  Susan 
Ross,  with  Santa  Fe  quickly  behind 
them,  then  the  surprising  tilt  ol  the 
high  plateau  and  the  stack  oi  peaks 
above  Taos  in  the  distance.  But  she- 
ll.id  made  their  reunion  unnecessarily 
tense,  running  the  dial  oi  the  radio  in 
the  overheated  <. "ah  i  >t  Ramey's  pickup 
true  k,  unl  il  her  anxiety  got  the  better 
nt  him  and  he  was  compelled  to  say 
something  "Just  relax,  Sue" — trying, 
she  knew,  to  make  it  s(  >und  less  a  gripe 
than  an  effort  to  understand  her,  and 
she  had  jerked  her  head  up  to  look  ai 
him  sharply.  I  le  said  he  was  sorry,  and 
she  stared  c  nit  the  wind< >w  ar  the  April 
sky,  its  purpled  gloom,  as  they  drove 
westward  across  the  desert  and  back 
up  into  the  high  country. 

She  fell  somehow  that  she  wouldn't 
always  be  like  this,  prematurely  weary 
and  some  type  ol  Hawed  pilgrim,  that 
one  day  she'd  come  and  live  in  .1  place 
like  these  piney  mi  mntains  w  ith  a  man 
like  this  man  and  never  want  to  hear 
the  bloody  new  s,  never  feel  that  starv- 
ing hunger  she  carried  in  her  head  to 
know  what  was  happening  beyond  the 
horizon  oi  a  steady,  rulsome  life.  She 
neither  looked  forward  to  that  tune 
iii  >r  dreaded  it — it  would  he  s,  imething 
she  passed  into  like  a  season,  a  time 
when  she  wouldn't  readily  know  the 
person  she  was,  hail  been,  wanted 
nothing  else  but  10  he.  but  now  it  was 
her  addiction,  her  unlimited  craving, 
lo  know  the  promiscuous  world  and 
its  dark  enlivening  spin  ol  events,  the 
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gossip  oi  passing  profundities  and  the 
massiv  e  betrayals,  and  with  an  apolo- 
getic softening  of  her  eves  she  touched 
Ramey  Cooper's  elbow  and  allowed 
her  hand  to  slip  back  to  the  dial  and 
found  .1  clear  frequency,  a  public  sta- 
tion broadcasting  from  Alamosa,  let- 
ting the  commentator's  voice  soothe 
her  with  information.  And  when  the 
season  turned,  and  she  turned  with  it 
as  well  and  came  home  to  America  to 
live  w  ith  this  man,  perhaps  then,  per- 
haps finally,  she  would  stop  being  an- 
gry, so  very  angry,  with  the  world  as  she 
had  found  it . 

"Can  you  talk  about  it.'"  be  said 
kindly,  with  true  interest  and  naive 
empathy,  but  what  could  she  tell 
him,  after  all?  After  Srebrenica  she 
had  written,  We  stood  across  the  river 
listening  to  the  cattle  trucks  roll  out  into 
the  forests,  helpless,  superfluous,  eating 
bread,  cursing  the  peacekeepers.  Ed 
opened  a  bottle  of  wine,  but  she  wasn't 
a  diai  1st,  and  hack  m  Sarajevo  she 
had  pushed  the  delete  button  on  her 
laptop  and  started  again,  sopping  up 
her  professionally  useless  (.•motions 
with  the  astringent  sponge  of  objec- 
tivity. Then,  after  she  went  through 
the  tiny  nightmare  required  to  file 
the  piece,  she  went  upstairs  to  knock 
on  Ed's  door  to  say  she  had  to  be 
w  ith  him  tonight,  and  artillery  shells 
began  slamming  into  a  suburb  near 
the  airport.  Ed  opened  another  bot- 
tle whiskey,  not  wine,  lie  thought 
Sarajevo  was  the  greatest  city  on 
earth,  and  sometimes  she  knew  pre- 
cisely what  he  meant  and  she  agreed 
with  bun,  but  not  that  night. 

What  could  she  tell  Ramey,  real- 
ly.' Ciirhsh  melodrama  '  That  she  bad 
stopped  crying  forever,  that  she 
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couldn't  exactly  remember  when  > 
had  last  cried  but  now  she  had  hep  Fteshc 
10  have  pathetic"  dreams  of  hers,  nui 
crying,  sitting  hunched  at  a  pU  or  fin 
wooden  desk.'  No,  you  couldn't  t  il 
anyone  that,  could  you?  with< 
having  to  endure  the  trite  echo 
your  own  weakness. 

"Yes,"  she  told  Ramey,  "I  can  t;  nb. T 
about  it,  but  what  is  it  you  want 
know.'" 

"The  violence,  I  suppose.  Did  y 
see  people  killed.'"  He  paused,  dov  a 
shifting  tor  the  hill  they  were  clin 
ing,  and  reconsidered.  "Of  con 
you  did." 

She  understood  the  impulse,  t  nded  1 
univ  ersal  fascination,  behind  clj  dy An 
question,  but  still  it  disappointed  1;I 
or,  worse,  made  her  disappointed 
herself.  She  didn't  want  to  thi  is 
about  death,  but  sometimes  it  was 
her  mind  would  entertain. 

"No,"  Susan  answered.  "J v§renty-t 
people  already  dead  and  people  u 
would  soon  he  dead." 

"I  mean,  1  have  to  wonder,  how  > 
you  actually — "  but  before  be  coi 
finish  the  question,  the  dog,  his  ag 
retriever,  had  snapped  out  of  1 
slumber  in  the  camper  to  bark  hat 
cally,  her  snout  jammed  against  1 
inch-wide  crack  of  the  shell's  windq 

She  saw  him  studying  the  dog  ; 
preciatively  in  the  rearview  mirr 
"There  must  be  something  c 
i  here,"  Ramey  said. 

"There's  always  something  ( 
there,"  she  said,  making  a  wry  joiflm 
and  they  were  quiet  for  a  iiiinu 
scanning  the  snowy  shadows  b  nd-;.. 
1  ween  a  stand  of  ponderosa  pir 
along  the  roadside,  hoping  tor  soi  ]ear- 
beast  to  emerge,  perhaps  a  herd  Fshe li 
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until  he  found  a  way  to  reword 
:  question  and  ask  n  again, 
lI  guess  I  mean,"  he  said,  "how  did 
m  get  so  tough .'"  and  then  an  - 
,ered  himself  again  hefore  she 
i  ild  compose  a  reply.  "Bui  you  al- 
ys  were.  Not  hard.  Just,  you  know, 
Is  out." 

'Come  on,"  she  said  with  irrita- 
n.  "1  always  do  the  joh  I'm  asked 
do,  is  what  you  actually  mean. 
;e  you,  yes?" 
''Like  me?"  No,  he 
d,  he  didn't  think 
|  should  even  at  - 
npt  the  compari- 
i. 

Fresh  out  of  school, 
j\  had  both  landed 
air  first  jobs  on  the 
ily  in  El  Pas<  >,  n<  >to- 
ius  training  ground 

■  soon-to-be-fam<  >us 
reign  correspon- 

ti  nts.  The  border  was 

prototypical  inter- 

tional  beat,  infused 

th   the  grinding 

iai  »s  i  if  separate  real- 

Ies,  but  she  had 
named  Spanish  and 

■  hadn't.  He  had  pre- 
sided the  story  was 
nly  America,  mean- 

g  Texas,  and  she  had 

etended  the  story 

iii as  everything  but, 
eaning  the  global 
uddle.  They  were 
■enty-three  years  old 
ien,  and  both  de- 
bited to  be  a  part 
something  that 
emed  so  huge  and 

^fining,  but  Ramev 
id  burned  out  on  the  beat,  w  hile  she 

in  id  burned  through  n . 
"Right,"  Ramev  said.  "Somalia, 
hiapas,  all  the  hells  on  earth — just 
nother  day  at  the  office  for  our  girl 
isan." 

"It's  not  much  more  than  that," 
le  lied.  "Don't  kid  yourself." 

"I'm  just  curious,"  he  said  with  a 
irug.  "1  don't  see  you  enough  these 
iys  to  really  know  how  you  feel," 
id  she  let  the  conversation  end  that 
ay.  She  knew  what  "curious" 
cant.  It  meant  he  wanted  to  know 
she  had  changed,  he  always  wanted 


to  know  if  she  had  changed;  he  ex- 
pected her  to  be  different  each  nine 
she  returned  from  overseas,  from 
some  freshly  minted  horror,  and  in 
tact  so  did  she,  but  she  hadn't,  and 
wasn't,  and  thought.  Mole's  the  pity. 

Thev  'left  the  last  patch  of  desert, 
descending  into  a  green  valley  and 
lonely  crossroads  w  here  they  headed 
north,  the  snow-capped  peaks  of 
southern  Colorado  visible  whenever 
they  topped  a  rise.  The  dog,  Mat  tie, 


had  fallen  back  into  a  drowse  on  her 
nest  of  blankets,  and  now  Susan, 
too,  couldn't  fight  her  own  fatigue 
and  wanted  the  drive  to  end.. 

"Incredible  light,"  Ramev  said, 
taking  his  eves  oft  the  road  to  gaze  at 
the  spreading  orange  puddle  of  the 
westering  sun. 

Yes,  she  thought ,  the  light,  of 
course — everywhere  she  had  ever 
been  the  light  was  incredible,  at 
least  for  a  tew  glorious  moments  one 
day  or  the  next,  and  the  remark  had 
come  to  bore  her.  She  looked  out 
her  own  window  away  from  the  sun- 


set at  the  dram. iik  landscape,  gold- 
traced  buiies  and  the  dark  gashes  of 
canyons,  rolling  pasture  and  wil 
lowed  bottomland,  and  was  grateful 
she  wasn't  reminded  of  someplace 
ehe,  someplace  where  you  turned 
the  corner  and  everything  was  as 
wrong  as  u  could  ever  get. 

In  (  'ham, i,  Ramev  stopped  for  gas 
and  a  six-pack  of  beer,  unfolding  his 
Forest  Service  map  to  double-check 
the  turnoffs  to  the  preserve.  "It's  not 
muc  h  tart  her,"  he  an- 
n<  iiinced.  "Fifteen,  twen- 
ty miles."  She  convinced 
1  uiu  to  save  the  c< x >kc >ut 
ft  ir  tom<  irn  >w  night.  She 
was  really  very  tired,  and 
she  was  hungry  and 
wi >uld  rather  m >t  wait  fi >r 
a  c  ampt ire — ( if  e  i  mrse 
they  hadn't  given  her 
anything  to  eat  on  the 
flight  from  Washington 
to  Albuquerque.  A 
blot  k  before  the  town 
ended,  they  found  a 
takeout  stand  and  or- 
dered hurritos,  which 
they  ate  w<  irdlessly  i  >n  a 
pic  nic  table,  and  by  the 

i  ime  they  w  ere  finished 

ii  was  dark  and  they 
w  ent  i  m. 

The  dog  came  alive 
again ,  harking  |t >y< >usly, 
when  Ramey  pulled  i  in- 
to a  dirt  road,  and  Su- 
san watched  the  head- 
lights swing  through  a 
stand  of  colli  >nwi  >< ids, 
t lien  tunnel  out  into  a 
meadi  >w,  and  t  hey  t<  >1- 
K  >wed  a  sign  with  a  l<  >g<  > 
like  a  tepee  t<  I  the  camp- 
ing area,  the  tires  suddenly  crackling 
in  gravel,  an  unwelcome  sound  you 
never  expected  when  the  map  s.ud 
primitive. 

"Is  this  ii  ?"  she  said  aloud  but  most  - 
ly  to  herself,  getting  out  of  the  truck, 
The  tailgate  clanged  down  and  the 
dog  bounded  out  into  the  darkness; 
Ramev  was  already  whistling  In  r  bac  k 
Susan  allowed  herself  a  token  g!  mce  at 
the  blazing  smear  of  stms  ;md  then, 
shivering  in  the  crisp  air  went  to  help 
him  with  the  gear. 

"There's  someth  wrong  with 
this  place,  Coop,"  she  said,  taking 
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the  i enl  bag  he  handed  i  mi  i < >  her 
from  inside  the  camper,  where  he 
was  on  tns  knees,  ruminating  in  the 
dark.  "I'm  getting  vibes." 
"Vibes?" 

As  soon  as  -'Ik-  heard  hersell  say 
it,  slu-  wished  ^lu'  hadn't.  "Vibes" 
was  shoptalk,  the  idiom  ol  impend- 
ing disaster,  bin  there  were  no 
checkpoints  up  ahead,  no  snipers 
waiting  in  the  nuns  ol  deserted  vil- 
lages, no  thuggish  soldiers  suddenly 
leering  it  her  approach.  You  gagged 
on  vibes,  swallowing  them  down,  re- 
composed  yourself,  and  kept  going 
until  the  possibility  ol  going  on  no 
longer  existed. 

As  if  on  cue,  coyotes  yipped  in  the 
distance,  but  she  had  always  loved 
the  berserk  goblin  noise  of  their 
hum,  even  when  it  spooked  her. 
A  ihi  know,"  she  said,  lowering  her 
voice.  "Vibes." 

She  had  tried  without  success  to 
sound  playful  but  was  too  exhausted 
now  to  explain.  I  wo  days  ago  she 
had  been  in  the  Balkans,  then  in 
Paris  for  kmc  h  wit  h  her  bureau 
i  hief.  I  his  morning  she  had  been  in 
Washington,  and  now  she  was  here, 
ihis  place  thai  fell  so  inexplicably 
morbid.  She  had  trained  hersell  to 
listen  tn  her  intuition  ,is  if  it  were 
the  voice  ol  God,  but  now  she  |ust 
lei  n  go,  she  deserved  to  stop,  all  she 
wanted  to  do  was  snip  and  sleep. 

Ramey  crawled  oul  of  the  camper 
shell  and  wandered  around  sweep- 
ing his  flashlight  until  he  found  .1 
site  th.it  seemed  to  satisfy  him.  Su- 
san helped  him  pitch  the  colorful 
tent;  they  hauled  in  the  foam  pads 
and  down  bags,  quilts  ,md  pillows, 
and  she  weni  off  to  the  other  side  of 
the  vehicle  to  squal  and  pee,  think- 
ing, Well,  .11  le.isi  we're  the  only 
ones  here.  She  grabbed  her  tote  bag 
fr<  mi  the  c  ab  and  due  ked  into  the 
tent,  shivering  again,  fumbling  for 
the  light,  unlacing  her  boots,  strip- 
ping off  layers  ol  fleece  and  flannel, 
then  her  jeans  and  panties  and  bra, 
but  leaving  her  soc  ks  on  and  finding 
a  sweatshirt  to  pull  over  her  head 
and  finally  diving  under  the  pile  ol 
quilts,  wishing  he'd  hurry  and  finish 
leeding  the  dog  so  thai  she-  could 
stop  her  brain  from  fretting  and  pist 
latch  onto  his  w  .u  nit  h  and  smell 
the  1>  ively  tang  ol  his  sk  in  again. 


I  hen  he  and  the  dog  were  in  the 
lent,  r  here  was  too  much  activity 
for  a  few  minutes  until  they  both  set- 
tled down,  the  dog's  weight  happily 
againsl  the  back  of  her  legs,  and 
Rainev  pressing  against  her  from  the 
othet  s|L|r,  kissing  her  neck  and  then 
her  lips,  his  hand  sliding  up  her 
thigh  to  nestle  al  the  top  ol  her  legs, 
lie  pulled  his  tanned  face  back  and 
looked  al  her  as  she  wanted  him  to 
look  at  her — such  hard  desire  and 
yet  still  content  —because  this  is 
what  she  had  daydreamed  about 
when  she  had  nothing  else  to  go  on. 

"Is  tins,  right.'"  Ramey  asked, 
meaning  his  busy  hand. 

"Mmin,"  she  answered,  putting 
her  dry  mouth  on  his  bare  shoulder, 
receiving  a  scent  of  her  own  stale- 
ness  in  return. 

"I  should  tell  you  about  the  plan 
ti  ir  ionic  irn  >w." 

"Tell  me  in  the  morning,"  she 
whispered.  "I'm  falling  asleep, 
Ramey." 

"I  )on'l  |ust  yet,"  he  said,  slipping  a 
finger  inside  her,  rubbing  his  face  in 
her  hair.  "Are  you  happy?" 

"I'm  happy,"  Susan  said,  her  voice 
barely  audible.  "If  you  want  to  make 
love  to  me  go  ahead,  but  you'll  be 
tucking  a  corpse."  (  )h,  too  strong!  she 
lamented  as  she  fell  asleep,  feeling 
his  shoulders  tighten  with  distaste. 
She  shouldn't  talk  to  him  that  way 
after  being  gone  for  so  long,  but  she 
had  done  the  best  she  could,  ottering 
him  the  sal is(, ic  1  u in  i it  her 

S flesh, 
us, in  halt  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
envelope  of  glowing  light  surround- 
ing her,  muled  panels  of  aquamarine 
and  white,  hearing  the  rasp  of  the 
zipper  as  Ramey  crawled  out  ol  the 
tent  with  the  dog,  and  she  lay  there 
for  a  tew  minutes  knitting  back  to- 
gether w  here  she  was  and  who  he 
was,  allowing  the  strange  gravity  of 
the  dream  she'd  been  having  to  draw 
her  back  down  into  another  hour  of 
delicious  sleep.  Ramey,  it  seemed, 
had  caught  a  tish  with  an  unearthly 
pattern  to  its  skin,  like  blue-and-gold 
madras.  "It's  a  grayling,"  he  insisted. 
"Of  course  it  isn't,"  she  objected. 
"You're  supposed  to  know  and  you 
don't,"  and  alter  that  she  couldn't 
recall  the  conversation  or  the  im- 


ages, only  the  quietly  welcome  scl 


sation  of 


lust. 


len  slie  awol 


abruptly,  sitting  straight  up  and  fo 
second  wary,  the  tent  a  startli  ltt2 
electric  dome  above  her  and  h 
with  direct  sunlight.  Slipping  on  H  I 
panties  and  running  shoes,  s 
lurched  outside  with  her  toothbrui 
only  to  be  horrified. 

"Where  is  this."'  she  said  harsh 
her  mouth  ajar  and  a  fan  of  bro\ 
hair  obscuring  halt  her  face.  S 
stared  at  Ramey  with  a  look  of  us 
forgiv  ing  disbelief  as  he  crouch 
over  his  tire,  turning  bacon  in 


iron  pan. 

"Good  morning." 

"I 'm  not  quite  ready  to  call 
that." 

Finally  he  sighed  and  looked  up 
her  over  the  smoke,  ruddy,  S 
thought,  with  purpose.  Like  just  ;  ■ 
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other  soldier,  she  thought,  intent 
ignoring  the  screaming  awfulness 
the  world  to  which  he  had  been  c 
livered.  He  was  dressed  like  an  01 
doorsman  but  didn't  look  the  pa| 
everything  about  him — the  mar 
pocketed  vest,  the  khaki  hunte  i 
blouse,  the  well-creased  chinos  a 
buck  knife  bolstered  on  his  belt,  t 
fine  leather  boots,  the  back  sweep 
his  short  brown  hair,  the  unstubbl 
jawline — so  fastidious  and  clea  \ 
She  knew  instantly  the  cruel  thir  sseJ 
she  could  say  to  him — weekend  w; 
1  h  >r,  wanna-be. 

"1  low  do  you  like  your  eggs 
"The    better  question, 
snapped  back  at  him,  "is,  How  cH 
like  my  vacation.'"  Our  went  h 
arms  as  she  twirled  with  disgust 
c  iod,  look !  Just  look  at  this  plat 
1  li  »w  c  an  yi  iu  stand  it .'" 

They  were  on  a  rectangle  of  ha 
winter-scorched  land,  a  parking  1 
that  was  apparently  the  only  perm 
sihle  camping  area,  and  it  looked 
her  like  some  forsaken  no-man  -  ter  hei 
land,  some  zone  where  nobody  b 
longed.  Worse,  far  worse,  was  t 
barbed  w  ire,  strung  higher  than  yo 
band  could  reach.  They  were  box  14 1, 
in  by  it,  and  beyond,  on  the  pr  ; 
serve's  perimeter,  a  similar  fence  li 
ran  down  the  hill  and  up  another 
far  as  the  eye  could  see  toward  t 
snowy  mountains.  And  behind  t 
tent  were  these  chilling,  ugly  CO 
struct  ions,  a  row  of  barn-red  latrin 
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h  ;    guard  posts,  some  with  their 
*'oli)rs  torn  off  or  hanging  crooked  on 
'(  ir  hinges,  and  farther  on  in  the 
net  an  overflowing  Dumpster,  its 
tty  sides  sprayed  with  Chicano 
•ftiti — Whites  get  ma,  .she  translat- 
and  then  stopped  reading. 
'This  looks  exactly  like  the  ap- 
nach  to  .1  concentration  camp." 

shuddered. 
'It's  to  keep  wildlife  in,"  Ramey 
s  I  reasonably,  jerking  his  chin  to- 
tal the  wire,  and  he  smiled,  in  an 
i  empt  to  placate  her. 
Tve  heard  that  hef<  >re." 
'It's  not  the  most  aesthetic  solu- 
n,  is  it.'" 

She  was  in  transition,  still  decom- 
;ssing,  and  tried  to  present  him 
:h  the  opportunity  to  ease  her  into 
tetter  mood.  "Let's  just  move  the 
i  it,"  she  said  with  a  melody  of  opti- 
sm,  pointing,  "down  there  near 
■  g  ove  of  cottonw oods,"  hut  he 
T  no,  they  didn't  have  a  choice  in 
matter — no  camping  allowed 
hin  the  preserve. 
"Well  then,  tell  me,  Ramey.  What 
e  hell  are  we  doing  here'" 
■a  "Ah,  right,"  he  said,  standing  up 
t  im  the  tire  with  the  pan  in  his 
nd,  draining  the  grease  over  the 
"i  ihle  in  Mattie's  aluminum  how  l. 

he  plan.  We  haven't  really  dis- 
u  ssed  it,  have  we?" 
"Getting  out  into  the  hack  coun- 
/.  Camping,  trekking.  You  fish,  1 
id.  You  said,  somewhere  along  the 
te  you  have  to  do  research  tor  a 
aject  you're  working  on." 
"Right,"  he  said.  "You'v  e  got  it." 
"What  are  you  not  telling  me.' 
tere's  something  you're  not  telling 

"First,  tell  me  how  you'd  like  your 
gs?" 

The  dog  rose  tip  out  of  the 
ashed,  colorless  grass  and  trotted 
:er  her  to  the  water  jug,  as  though 
isan  might  give  her  something. 
I  le  brushed  her  teeth  and  her  hair 
d  went  hack  to  the  tent  to  dress 
tile  he  finished  cooking  breakfast, 
ough  all  she  wanted  was  a  cup  of 
ack  coffee  and,  despite  his  tacit 
sapproval,  a  cigarette.  She  mar- 
led at  bis  sudden  inane  secretne- 
ss, behavior  she  had  seen  tar  too 
uch  of  but  never  in  him,  as  it— 
liculous  thought  —  Ramey  were 


living  lo  sideline  her.  To  actually 
compete,  she  imagined,  they  would 
actually  have  to  care  about  the  same 
things,  and  they  didn't,  nol  profes- 
sionally at  least,  hut  il  they  did,  she 
was  certain  her  easygoing  Ramey 
wouldn't  stand  a  chance  against  her. 
Okay,  let's  be  fair,  she  scolded  her- 
self, stepping  back  into  the  sunlight 
to  sit  on  die  ice  cooler  he  had  set  for 
her  near  the  fire,  taking  the  cup  he 
offered  her  tor  coffee.  Let's  he  hon- 
est. But  fait. 

Ramey  paced  while  he  ate,  lifting 
yellow  lumps  of  scrambled  egg  to  his 
mouth  from  a  tin  plate.  "Let  me  ex- 
plain," he  said,  essentially  cheerful, 
between  bites,  but  lie  didn't  do  a 
very  satisfactory  job  of  it.  They'd 
probably  be  here  one  more  night- 
she  could  handle  that,  couldn't 
she.' — and  then  move  north  or  east 
to  someplace  much  better,  the  Rio 
de  los  Linos,  Valle  Vidal,  fabulous 
spots  be  knew  she'd  love.  This  was 
only  a  rendezvous  point,  he  said. 
Some  fellows  were  coming  by  to  pick 
him  up  at  ten,  and  he'd  be  back  by 
cocktail  hour,  and  then  he'd  grill  the 
steaks  for  dinner,  and  everything 
would  be  absolutely  tine. 

Susan  narrowed  her  eves  and 
looked  up  at  him.  "Wait.  I'm  not 
invited  "' 

"Sorry." 

"Are  you  kidding?" 

but  he  wasn't.  She  peered  over 
the  run  of  her  coffee  mug  and  re- 
garded him  with  a  moment's  con- 
tempt. They  had  been  rocked  m  the 
same  cradle,  so  to  speak,  but  lie  bad 
rejected  the  magnitude  of  the  world 
to  carve  out  his  little  corner  in  it, 
writing  a  sportsmen's  column  tor  the 
Santa  be  newspaper,  then  reinvent- 
ing himself  as  an  activist,  one  of  die 
eco-crusaclers  of  the  northern  moun- 
tains brandishing  an  acronym— 
CDC,  the  (.'arson  Defense  Coun- 
cil—  al  the  ranchers  and  loggers. 
And  now  it  seemed  be  bad  manufac- 
tured his  own  silly  intrigue,  soon  to 
be  whisked  off  to  a  top-secret  site  re- 
cently discovered  by  a  nature  conser- 
vancy, a  tew  hundred  acres  of  the 
last  known  habitat  of  a  particular 
type  of  cactus  known  as  the  Sabo, 
much  sought  after  tor  its  rarity  by 
collectors,  which  provided  the  logic 
for  the  secrecy  of  its  guardians.  Still, 
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she  wouldn't  mind  seeing  something 
thai  was  the  last  of  its  kind,  especial- 
ly it  it  meant  not  having  to  spend 
the  day  in  a  pi. ice  as  depressing  as 
this,  another  of  the  conservancy's 
projects,  but  Ramey  wouldn't  take 
her  along.  "Hey,  it's  not  my  call,"  he 
said. 

"For  heaven's  sake" — she  laughed 
derisively — "who  do  you  think  I'm 
going  to  tell.'"  And  his  refusal,  its 
patent  absurdity,  amused  her,  which 
in  turn  had  finally  made  his  impa- 
tience with  her  break  the  surface. 

'  Look,"  he  said,  dashing  water 
over  the  embers  of  the  camphre,  "I'm 
going  to  take  Mattie  for  a  walk.  Just 
tell  them  to  wait,  if  they 

Scome  before  1  yet  back." 
usan  poured  herself  another  cup 
of  coffee  as  she  watched  them  leave, 
Ramey  unlatching  the  complicated 
gate  into  the  preserve,  Mattie's  tail 
whirling  like  a  helicopter  rotor.  She 
lit  a  cigarette  and  sat  back  down 
atop  the  ice  cooler,  suddenly  en- 
grossed in  the  fact  that  she  was  being 
sent  to  Kinshasa  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  another  in  a  succession  of 
stones,  of  wickednesses,  that  seemed 
to  unscroll  endlessly,  h  that  in  — 
where. '  he  had  stumbled  on  the 
phone  when  she  called  from  Tans. 
Ramey  had  waited  for  her  to  till  in 
the  name  of  the  country  but  she 
wouldn't.  (  )h,  come  an,  he  said,  not 
every  conversation  has  to  be  a  current- 
events  quiz,  does  it.'  She  told  him  he 
must  he  joking  and  Ramey  said,  I 
know  what  you're  thinking — Ameri- 
cans don't  give  a  shit  Bui  we  do,  xce 
just  don't  know  what  to  do  about  n. 
That's  like  saying,  she  had  replied, 
thiii  you  have  a  lot  <>f  love  to  give,  you 
just  don't  know  how  to  give  it.  Right' 

No,  not  right,  he  had  protested.  It's 
time  for  you  to  come  home. 

At  the  heart  of  their  brief 
transcontinental  contretemps  was 
something  she  realized  she  should 
have  learned  long  ago,  that  Ramey 
and  his  crowd  were  true  prov  incials 
and  could  will  themselves  to  discon- 
nect from  anything  at  all  that  didn't 
directly  concern  them.  Crocodile 
tears — we  know  the  world's  a  slaugh- 
terhouse, hut  what  can  we  do.' 
Americans  didn't  even  bother  with 
newspapers  anymore. 


1  suppose  I've  outgrown  Ramey, 
she  said  to  herself,  and  then  pushed 
away  the  thought — be  honest  hut  be 
fair.  She  couldn't  think  this  way  for 
very  long  without  reprimanding  her- 
self tor  succumbing  to  the  elitism 
that  she  despised  but  was  everywhere 
around  her  and  that  she  was  a  de  fac- 
to part  of,  too.  People  across  the 
planet  were  lighting  and  dying  tor 
the  right  to  achieve  exactly  what 
Ramey  had,  what  he  possibly  had 
even  earned — the  freedom  to  not 
have  to  care  about  ugly,  soul-rotting 
things.  You  could  measure  America's 
greatness,  she  supposed,  by  the  evo- 
lution ot  its  frivolity.  Ramey  was  a 
perfectly  decent  man,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment she  hated  him,  abandoning  her 
in  a  place  like  this  to  sneak  oft  into 
the  cloak-and-dagger  world  ot  the 
Sabo  cactus.  Totally  ridiculous. 

Oft  in  the  distance,  in  the  direc- 
tion he  had  gone  with  the  dog,  there 
seemed  to  be  some  sort  ot  commo- 
tion, Ramey  shouting  over  Mattie's 
yelping,  tar  enough  away  for  Susan 
to  he  unsure  of  what  she  was  hear- 
ing, but,  even  faintly  heard,  the 
clog's  pitch  and  its  tempo,  unbroken, 
like  a  war  cry,  were  enough  to  push 
her  into  a  state  ot  alert.  Ramey,  or 
the  dog,  or  both,  were  in  trouble. 
She  hurried  across  the  compound 
and  through  the  gated  entrance  to 
the  preserve,  up  a  small  knoll  that, 
to  her  astonishment,  once  she  had 
mounted  its  crest,  revealed  an  ex- 
pansive valley  howled  between  spec- 
tacular peaks.  Below  her,  the  land 
dropped  gradually  to  a  narrow  ser- 
pentine river  coursing  its  way 
through  meadows  and  copses  ot  wil- 
lows and  farther  down  a  thick  stand 
of  pinon  pines,  and  it  was  from 
there,  she  thought,  somewhere  in 
the  pines,  that  the  clamor  ot  Ramev 
ami  the  dog  rose.  She  scanned  the 
fat  green  clumps  of  trees  but  saw 
nothing  until,  from  the  periphery  of 
her  v  ision,  she'  noticed  movement 
farther  down  the  valley,  and  looked 
Lip  in  tune  to  watch  a  small  herd  ot 
animals,  six  or  seven  ot  them  maybe, 
turn  and  disappear  up  a  rocky  slope 
onto  a  wooded  hillside. 

She  thought  that  was  probably  it, 
old  Mattie  had  flushed  some  deer 
and  Ramey  had  lost  control  of  her, 
hut  the  assumption  would  not  stand 
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up  to  the  tact  that  she  could  st 
hear  Ramey  yelling  and  the  doff' 
blood  song  unabated.  Then 
stopped,  the  silence  deepened,  ai 
not  a  minute  later  she  saw  h 
emerge  from  the  tree  line  into  tl 
meadow,  cradling  what  seemed  to 
a  clog  in  his  arms,  but  that  w 
wrong,  too,  or  at  least  if  it  was  a  d<  : 
it  wasn't  Mattie,  because  the  retrie 
er  was  whirling  around  Ramey's  lej 
rearing,  trying  to  lift  herself  up,  ai 
he  seemed  to  he  kicking  at  her.  SI 11 
heard  the  crunch  of  gravel  behii 
her  and  ignored  it,  probably  his  ri 
had  come,  and  instead  watchi  \ 
Ramey  come  puffing  noisily  up  t 
hill,  circled  by  the  now  insane  dog 
"Oh,  my  God." 

Ramey  was  red-faced,  hellowir 
"Grab  Mattie,  damn  it!  Get  her 
the  truck!" 

She  grabbed  for  the  dog's  coll 
but  it  wasn't  there,  no  telling  wr  s 
Mattie  tried  to  scale  his  leg  agai  r 
going  for  the  fawn.  He  was  kneel 
her  and  kicking  her  away,  and  Susf 
was  screaming  now,  too — "Get  aw? 
Mattie!  Stop!  Bad  dog,  Mattie!"f; 
tugging  her  by  the  thick  blond  h. 
at  the  scrutt  ot  her  head,  but  tr 
wasn't  doing  much.  Susan  couldl 
control  the  dog  either  until  s 
thought  to  whip  oft  her  belt  ai 
loop  it  around  the  clog's  neck,  a 
then  immediately  the  dog  calm 
down  and  obeyed  her  lead. 

"1  suppose  1  should  have  thought 
that,"  said  Ramey,  and  explained  t  v 
obvious:  Mattie  had  separated  t 
lawn  from  its  mother,  and  withe 
thinking  he  had  scooped  the  fawn 
to  keep  the  dog  from  killing  it.  N 
he  didn't  quite  know  what  to  do.  S  iT 
san  had  lifted  the  heavy  dog  and  flu 
her  over  the  tailgate  into  the  camt 
and  lowered  the  hack  window  to  lc 


her  in,  only  then  focusing  on  the  f 
men  who  she  knew  had  been  th( 
watching  them — the  secret  agen 
she  ridiculed  them  to  herself — star  " 
mg  next  to  their  mud-splashed  je'  -■' 
with  their  arms  crossed  and  tin 
faces  pinched  with  censuring  expr 
sums,  wrath-rilled  apostles  of  natu  st 
Ramev,  embarrassed,  introduced  hi'r 
self. 

"Why  is  she  here.'"  challeng 
the  one  with  the  cowboy  hat  a 
ponytail. 
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Oh,  go  to  hell,"  said  Susan, 
ney  apologized,  assuring  the  two 
i  that  she  was  not  coming  along, 
ij'ower  was  first  and  foremost  an 
tude,  an  act  of  will  against  which 
i  set  your  own  if  you  had  any 
le  whatsoever,  and  then  it  was  a 
tous,  deadly  focus  on  one  thing, 
vever  big  or  howev  er  small,  to  the 
lusion  of  everything  else  no  mat- 
what,  and  she  had  seen  his  type 
a  every  bad  place  she  had  ever 
■n,  a  man  who  couldn't  exhale 
hout  asserting  control.  Ramey 
5  suddenly  right  in  front  of  her, 
fvping  the  fawn  into  her  arms,  and 
a  moment  her  heart  was  moved 
its  quivering,  and  then  her  anger 
elled  hack,  and  the  fawn  was 
thing  but  a  weight  she  carried, 
1  unimportant. 

The  way  the  two  men  looked  at 
r  —  a  nuisance,  a  bug  —  only 
irred  her  on,  and  Susan  taunted 
:m  unable  to  check  her  hostility, 
pd  what  if  I  do?"  she  said,  mock- 
(  them  and  their  fatuous  intrigue, 
/hat  would  you  do  to  me  it  1 
ne  along?" 

'Susan!"  Ramey  commanded. 
| /'Let's  go,  Mr.  Cooper,"  said  the 
:ond  man,  whose  flat-faced  au- 
5  ority  and  neatly  trimmed  beard 
ide  him  seem  to  Susan  essentially 
reaucratic,  to  the  paperwork  born, 
uir  hours  on  the  roads,  two  on 
>t — we've  got  to  go." 
"Wait  a  minute,"  she  said,  ap- 
)aching  Ramey,  her  voice  rising. 
[|/hat  do  you  expect  me  to  do  with 
s  animal?"  and  they  argued  about 
the  ponytailed  man  telling  Ramey 
never  should  have  brought  the 
(yn  up  out  of  the  meadow,  the  other 
in,  squinting,  saying  Ramey  should 
ve  known  dogs  weren't  allowed  in 
:  preserve  and  that  the  fawn  must 
taken  to  the  ranger  station  in  Tier- 
Amarilla,  Susan  siding  with  the 
ithsome  ponytailed  man,  telling 
[[rmey  he  should  have  known  better 
in  to  take  the  fawn  away  from  the 
a  where  its  mother  could  find  it, 
ir«d  Ramey  telling  her  how  sorry  he 
,1s  but  he  had  to  go  and  she  was  just 
ng  to  have  to  manage  the  situation 
her  own,  go  to  the  ranger  station 
find  a  vet  clinic  and  give  them  the 
vn  and  they  would  take  care  of  it. 
hi  take  it,  she  said,  but  the  men  ob- 


jected.  They  argued  until  the  pony- 
tailed agent  had  listened  long  enough 
and  said,  "Look,  man,  to  hell  with  the 
lawn,  the  place  is  crawling  with  fawns 
this  time  of  year.  We've  got  to  go." 

"Do  you  see  how  people  are?"  she 
said  to  Ramey  as  he  turned  from  her 
to  join  the  men,  her  voice  and  hands 
trembling,  but  of  course  he  didn't. 
"Nothing's  as  dangerous  as  stupid- 
ity," she  seethed,  and  let 
^"■^      them  g< ). 
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he  fawn  was  still  a  package  cra- 
dled in  her  arms,  fragile  but  empty 
except  tor  its  undeniable  pulse  of 
warmth,  its  tiny  head  tucked  and 
hidden  in  the  crook  of  her  elbow, 
and  Susan  carried  it  back  to  the 
meadow,  returning  the  creature  to  its 
rightful  place  in  the  world.  She 
stomped  down  a  circle  in  the  tall, 
dry  grass,  and  it  wounded  her,  when 
she  knelt  to  lay  the  fawn  there,  to 
see  the  desiccated  worm  of  its  umbil- 
ical cord,  still  attached  to  the  ani- 
mal's pure  white  underside,  a  coat  as 
soft  as  a  rabbit's,  spindle  leys  taper- 
ing into  doll-like  hooves,  and  the 
spots  along  its  body  seemed  so  truly 
precious  that  she  gasped  with  appre- 
ciation. Now  it  was  her  fawn,  and 
she  felt  terrible  for  it,  gazing  into  its 
dark  wet  eves,  like  every  newborn's 
first-opened  eves,  and  she  could  nei- 
ther bear  to  look  into  them  nor  bear 
to  look  away.  There  were  small  globs 
of  froth  clinging  to  the  tip  of  the 
faw  n's  perfect  coal-black  nose. 

Susan  rose  from  her  knees  and 
stood  still,  listening  for  the  doe  to 
call,  but  it  didn't  happen.  She 
reached  back  down  to  stroke  the 
fawn  goodbye  and  was  appalled  to 
hear  its  eerie  bleat,  so  much  the 
sound  ot  a  distressed  baby,  a  human 
baby,  any  type  ot  baby,  devastating 
in  its  helplessness,  and  she  choked  a 
sob  back  down  into  her  chest,  where 
it  actually  hurt,  thumping  against 
her  rib  cage  like  an  ins  ide -out 
punch.  Your  mother's  coming,  she 
told  the  fawn.  Damn  you,  Mattie, 
she  said.  Damn  you,  Ramey,  and 
then  hiked  back  up  to  the 

T,  camp, 
he  dog  whined  tor  its  freedom, 
but  she  refused  to  release  it.  She 
found  the  novel  she'd  been  reading 


on  the  plane,  set  up  one  of  the  (.amp 
chairs,  and  tried  to  concentrate,  but 
the  strangely  sinister  image  ol  Ramex. 
wiih  the  two  men  kept  invading  the 
sense  of  its  sentences.  Susan  knew 
they  weren't  going  off  to  destroy  but 
to  protect  —  not  people  but  some- 
thing perhaps  symbolically  mote  im- 
portant than  people — yet  the  image 
ot  them  and  the  very  fact  ot  their 
clandestine  mission  enraged  her,  un- 
til finally  she  had  to  admit  she  was 
being  irrational,  that  the  real  prob- 
lem was  that  she  couldn't  stand  being 
left  out  ot  anything,  it  drove  her  mad 
t(  i  feel  excluded. 

Was  that  it?  she  wondered  and 
then  thought,  No.  The  problem,  per- 
haps, was  Ramey  himself,  tust  Ramey. 
His  innocence — was  that  it?  she  won- 
dered again  and  thought,  Yes.  There 
was  something  inexcusable  about 
Ramey's  innocence,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment she  entertained  a  dire  urge  to 
wreck  it.  He  was  a  solid  respectable 
man,  he  had  his  own  integrity  in  his 
own  world,  but — and  this  was  what 
she  didn't  quite  understand — the  very 
process  that  resulted  in  acts  ot  atroci- 
ty depended  upon  (he  detached  in- 
souciance ot  men  like  Ramey.  They 
obeyed  any  rule  you  threw  in  front  of 
them  until  it  was  too  late,  they  were 
loyal  to  some  abstract  notion  of  a 
game  well  played,  any  bloody  game; 
or  it  they  broke  a  rule,  it  was  out  of  ig- 
norance, or  it  was  an  accident  or  sim- 
ple thoughtlessness.  And  here's  what 
got  you,  she  thought  unkindly — an 
honorable  man  riding  oft  in  a  jeep 
w  ith  arrogant  bastards,  convinced  he 
has  joined  a  noble  enterprise,  and  re- 
turning home  w  ith  a  certain  penetrat- 
ing deadness  in  his  eyes  and  a  tongue 
that  will  newer  talk  about  what  hap- 
pened or  his  complicity  in  it.  It's  as  it 
they  disappear  into  a  void,  she 
thought,  and  they  never  really  know 
w  hat  hits  them. 

Well,  Susan  thought,  putting  her 
book  down  in  the  grass,  apparent  1\ 
she  could  he  honest  but  she  couldn't 
be  fair  after  all.  Everything  she  looked 
at,  even  here  in  New  Mexico,  she  saw 
through  a  lens  ,  if  w  ar  am  I  horror,  and 
all  that  had  happened  was  Rame\  had 
left  with  some  men  she  didn't  like  to 
go  look  at  a  cactus  and  el<  vclop  a 
scheme  for  its  survival  She  wasn't 
seeing  clearly,  she'  warned  herself,  but 
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how  else  could  il  be  with  Ramey,  how 
else  could  il  be  with  love,  and  how 
else  could  it  be,  for  Christ's  sake, 
when  you  didn't  understand  what  you 
needed  to  imagine  youix.lt,  your  lite, 
anchored  to  solid  ground? 

Seven  years  with  Rainev,  the  first 
year  hot  and  complete  but  followed 
by  these  six  fractured  years  ot  stutter- 
ing passion.  Now  you  see  me,  now 
you  don't.  Yes  we  are  .1  couple;  maybe 
we  are  .1  couple;  maybe  we're  not  a 
couple.  Each  year  she  had  to  wonder 
.mew,  as  s|u-  might  with  anybody: 
Can  I  really  live  with  him.'  I  love 
him,  but  can  I  really  live  with  him? 
And  the  answer  always  seemed  to  be, 
Yes,  hut  not  now,  and  the  mystery 
was,  given  the  inevitable  gaps  in  the 
relationship,  why  did  he  keep  believ- 
ing in  it,  why  did  he  keep  holding  on? 
Those  were  the  big  questions  and  she 
couldn't  answer  them.  All  she  could 
answer  was,  once  Ramey  started  tak- 
ing her  back,  the  pattern  of  returning 
to  him  began  to  shape  her  definition 
of  home.  I'm  going  home  meant  be- 
ing with  Ramey,  but  how  could  that 
really  be  enough?  Where  was  the  sol- 
id ground,  given  his  insufferable  cal- 
lowness,  the  increasing  magnitude  oi 
the  distance  between  her  life  and  his.' 
She  didn't  have  the  answer  but 
sprawled  bat  k  in  her  canvas  c  hair  and 
let  the  sun  burn  into  her 
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nl  she  tell  asleep. 


.n  hour  later  she  woke  suddenly 
with  a  fully  formed  admission  on  her 
hps:  It  was  her  fault — she  was  simply 
not  adjusting.  Despondent,  looking  in 
the  cooler  for  something  to  eat,  she 
discovered  instead  a  bottle  ol  white 
wine,  opening  it  with  her  penknife 
when  she  couldn't  find  a  corkscrew  in 
Ramey 's  kitchen  box.  "Oh,  shut  up," 
she  muttered,  when  Mattie  responded 
to  her  movements  h\  crying  to  be  let 
out  of  the  truck.  1  ler  Tin  stung  from 
the  intensity  of  the  sun,  and  she 
rubbed  herself  with  lotion  and 
changed  clothes,  putting  on  her  boots 
as  well  after  she  had  tidied  up  the  bed- 
ding in  the  tent,  and  then  wandered 
around,  a  plastic  cup  of  chardi  >nnay  in 
her  hand,  scavenging  tor  firewood.  A 
group  of  vulgar  Hispanic  boys,  driving 
an  impossibly  big  car,  pulled  into  the 
parking  lot,  Mexican  pop  music  thun- 
dering from  their  radio.  One  ot  the 


teenagers  called  her  over  to  sit  in  his 
lap,  and,  refusing  to  acknowledge 
them,  she  picked  up  Ramey's  hatchet 
and  began  chopping  a  branch  into 
kindling  until  they  left. 

Lowering  herself,  unsteady,  back 
into  the  camp  chair  with  her  book, 
she  was  dismayed  to  realize  she  was 
pouting  the  last  of  the  w  ine  into  her 
cup.  Oh  hurray!  she  cheered  dryly. 
As  it  1  he  jet  lag  and  1  he  alt  itude 
weren't  enough,  you're  going  to  get 
snockered  too!  When  she  opened  the 
hook  the  words  swam  on  the  page, 
and  she  let  11  slip  out  of  her  hands  to 
the  ground.  I  need  something  to  hap- 
pen, she  told  herself,  twitching  with 
restlessness,  and  then  struggled  to  her 
feet.  She  considered  going  into  the 
tent  to  lie  down  but  then  thought, 
No,  the  lawn.  What's  happened  to 
the  fawn.'  Surely  its  mother  had 
come  to  rescue  it  by  now  . 

Through  the  gate  and  into  the  re- 
serve she  felt  light  with  anticipation 
and  then,  for  a  moment,  an  elusive 
sense  i  if  euph(  >ria.  Three  ravens  rustled 
in  the  air  1  werhead,  and  a  band  of  small 
tufted  clouds  dragged  the  fields  with 
mottled  shadow.  The  trees  below  in  the 
swales  seemed  so  much  greener  than 
before,  the  peaks  and  crags  radiant  with 
the  ( iblique  shafts  <  it  sunlight  that  came 
with  the  end  i  >t  the  day.  She  knew  pho- 
tographers w  ho  would  kill  for  the  clar- 
ity and  triteness  of  ibis  late-afternoon 
light,  the  vertical  density  of  the  land- 
scape. The  beauty  beyond  the  abom- 
inable wire  fence,  beyond  the  short 
walk  to  the  knoll  and  its  overlook,  for 
a  1  m  ui lent  saturated  into  her  heart  and 
made  her  sigh.  But  n  wasn't  an  anti- 
dote to  anything,  this  beauty,  was  it? 
she  thought.  It  only  heightened  the  sor- 
row of  everything,  and  it  made  her  love 
her  life  so  much — too  much.' — that  she 
wanted  to  scream.  So  much  was  beau- 
tiful that  shouldn't  be — wasn't  that 
what  die  had  learned  from  the  pho- 
ti  igraphers,  then  lenses  sharpening  and 
polishing  the  pain  into  the  sublime 
icons  of  death.' 

A  melancholy  swept  into  her  as  she 
weaved  her  way  down  the  hillside  and 
hack  into  the  meadow  where  she  had 
hidden  the  fawn.  Certain  that  all  was 
well,  she  listened  to  the  scuff  ot  her 
hoots  in  the  grass  ind  stepped  more 
carefully,  and  she  didn't  mind  when 
at  first  she  couldn't  relocate  the  spot 


where  she  had  left  the  fawn,  and  sit 
ply  wandered  around,  feeling  unusua  : 
sentimental  and  self-absorbed.  Wh 
she  wanted,  she  decided,  was  to  tc  | 
Ramey  that  they  had  no  business  b, 
mg  together  anymore,  that  somehd 
even  in  their  absence  from  each  ot 
er,  he  was  an  impediment,  he  was  ge  1 
ting  in  her  way.  Say  we  lived  toget  : 
er,  she  told  herself.  Say  the  house  w  : 
on  tire.  What  would  Ramey  he  doini 
she  asked  herself.  Ramey  would  be  w 
tering  the  goddamn  plants. 

But  almost  instantly  the  decisi<|ti 
reared  back  at  her  with  such  cri 
pling  force  that  she  felt  herself  cho 
mg,  her  throat  constricting,  as  if  ai ... 
second  she  might  start  to  bawl,  ai 
she  stumbled  blindly  into  the  circ  ;., 
where  earlier  in  the  clay  she  had  la 
the  fawn,  and  to  her  horror  there 
was.  It  hadn't  moved  all  day, 
hadn't  been  rescued,  it  hadn't  hei 
fed;  its  head  bounced  weakly  on  t 
stem  of  its  exquisite  neck  and  it  w 
mew  ling,  and  never  in  all  her  li 
had  she  known  her  heart  to  break 
bard  or  crushingly  as  it  did  now. 

"My  God,  it's  crying,"  she  sai  1 
barely  a  whisper,  and  then  she  c<  1 
lapsed,  curling  her-elf  around  tl 
tiny  fawn,  and  unraveled,  convino 
that  she  was  evil.  The  sobbing  last 
a  good  long  time,  and  as  it  lessen  si 
to  hiccups  she  felt  strangely  puritie  jg 
as  it  she  had  endured  a  rough  scru 


■>im 


ind  her  self  had  been  openl  rand 
and  emptied  and  restored  to  t 
point  where  she  could  finally,  final 
relax.  And  she  remembered  tht 
traveling  to  the  village  in  centr 
Bosnia.  Ed  wasn't  w  ith  her  that  d? 
she  w  as  with  a  pool  photographer,  • 
Frenchman,  and  two  other  corr  re- 
spondents, and  a  Croat  translate  vr; 
not  from  Bosnia  but  from  Dubrovnt)  ^ 
and  disgusted  by  his  countryme  m. 
though  of  course  he  was  silent  aho 
that  w  hen  he  had  to  be.  The  villa  >,f 
was  Muslim,  and  even  in  the  ra 
they  could  see  the  gray  smoke  trc 
it-  burning  houses  from  miles  aw 
nllowmg  above  the  tops  tit  tl 
poplar  trees.  The  battle  had  rag. 
throughout  the  morning,  and  the  v  !t, 
lage  had  been  cleansed  by  the  tir 
she  and  the  others  pulled  up  to  t  M 
first  I  :.N.  checkpoint  in  their  armc  ly;).j 
plated  car,  holding  their  breath  w  h  | 
the  blue  hats  studied  their  credefvo 
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a  in 
■  ■ 


ted  in 
■ 


plghei 

lie  1 


ii  .  Then  they  were  waved  through, 
■k pitied  .1  tew  minutes  to  examine 
"■nightmare  thai  was  once  a  small 

■apean  town  made  drowsy  h\  the 
at  e\  eryda^  lite. 

[he  paramilitaries  were  gone,  and 
r:  army  had  mov  ed  in  to  establish 
>i  t  over  the  dead.  She  had  stepped 
Jiie  across  the  threshold  ol  a  hurnt- 
>i  house,  the  smell  oi  grilled  meat 
r  ler  nostrils,  and  si ared  ai  i he 
1  red  shape  of  what  seemed  to  he  a 
le  dog,  still  standing  on  the  roast- 
's tumps  oi  its  tour  legs,  hurni  near- 
y  eyon^l  recognition,  its  he. id  tilted 
Was  it  it  had  died  howling.  She 
«ld  hear,  outside  in  the  muddy 
1,1,  the  harsh  laughter  of  the  sol- 
■'s  and  the  ohsequious  tone  of  the 
I'lslator  —  lY'tar,   that   was  his 
rue — as  he  worked  them  for  de- 
ls. She  turned,  startled,  al  the 
end  of  footsteps  behind  her  on  the 
X  Crete  floor.  Then  Petal"  w  as  beside 
1,  shaking  his  head  at  the  sight  of 
lihlack,  erect  carcass,  explaining  to 
■fan  in  his  heavily  accented  Eng- 
b  that  there  was  not  a  name  in  any 
Iguage  for  whal  had  been  done 
t  e.  It's  just  a  dog,  she  had  mur- 
ired  in  response,  even  as  Petar  w  as 
ling  her  the  story,  hul  she  bad  lost 
i  mind,  and  the  dog  was  a  young 
■slim  housew  ife,  and  the  paramili- 
iilies  had  made  her  crouch  on  her 
■ids  and  knees  while  they  raped 
t  and  then  (.loused  her  with  gaso- 
fe\  the  flames  locking  her  bod\  into 
iition,  sculpting  her  into  a  flaking 
lircoal  statue  of  a  how  ling  dog,  and 
three  bl.uk  lumps  of  ashes  and 
I  re  in  the  corner  of  the  room  w  ere 
i    the   dog's   puppies   hul  the 
'  man's  children,  and  Susan  bad 
er  left  that  room,  she  was  going 
spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in  thai 
m,  wasn't  she.'  and  yel  al  the  same 

le — this  was  the  problem  be 

.  always  turning  away. 
5he  lay  paralyzed  with  the  fawn 
il  sundown,  the  cold  slowly  awak- 
ng  her  to  her  senses  until  eventu- 
she  rose  to  her  feet  and  walked 
.  ly.  Back  at  the  campsite,  Mattie 
i  eating  from  her  bow  l  and  Ramcv, 
it-lit  by  the  fire  he  had  started  to 
>k  the  steaks  on,  looked  up  hope- 
y  as  she  came  through  the  gate. 
'1  was  just  about  to  come  looking 
you,"  he  said.  "Were  you  biking1 


1  k  >w  was  n  I 

"Good,"  •she  answered,  pulling  a 
beer  from  the  cooler  and  sifting 
down,  si  ill  in  a  daze,  lie  bent  ft  irward 
into  the  cave  of  firelight,  lull  i  if  his 
day's  adventure,  and  told  her  about 
the  Sabo  cactus,  and  he  seemed  so 
earnesl  and  vulnerable  she  had  to 
i urn  away  fr<  mi  this  as  well  1 1  took 
all  of  her  effort  just  to  look  at  him,  to 
eat  his  food,  hold  his  body,  return  hb 
k  iss. 

"\\  hat  happened  to  the  fawn.'"  he 
asked  later  in  the  tent,  a  guilty  after- 
thought w  hen  they  had  finished  with 
their  love-making. 

"It's  gone,"  she  said,  and  they  nev- 
er sp< ike  of  it  again.  ■ 
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LETTERS 

(  '.tmtinned  from  |mlv  5 

biography  ol  Saul  Bellow,  foi  it,  in 
turn,  provided  occasion  I < 1  r  Lee 
Siegel  to  write  Ins  wonderful,  cut- 
tiny,  tunny,  precise,  and  honesl  re- 
view 1  il  Al  las's  debacle. 

John  Mcificr 
Prior  Lake,  Minn. 


Noise  Will  Be  Noise 

1  take  to  heart  Garret  Keizer's  ar- 
gument that  noise  is  bad  in  innu- 
merable ways  ["Sound  and  Fury," 
March).  Pun  I  found  his  citing  tit 
Arline  Bronzaft's  1975  research  to 
be  specious  .11  best.  Bronzaft  con- 
cluded that  students  who  attend 
classrooms  on  the  train-track  Mclc 
of  New  York  schools  lag  behind 
their  non-track-side  counterparts  in 
educational  development  because 
nt  the  noise.  Like  the  oft  repeated 
mantras  ol  the  last  few  years  thai 
playing  Mozart  for  your  babies  will 
make  them  smarter  and  thai  home- 
schooling  is  far  superior  to  tradi- 
tional schooling,  the  belie!  thai 
tram  noise  is  the  reason  tor  these 
students'  problems  does  not  take 
into  account  the  complexity  ot 
learning.  Advocates  of  Mozarl  and 
home-schooling  tor  the  improve- 
ment of  students  fail  to  notice  thai 
it  takes  devoted  parents  to  pi  i\ 
Mozart  for  their  babies  or  to  home- 
school  then  youngsters.  Similarly, 
t  he  t  ram  track  researc  h  tail  to 
consider  that  in  most  public 
schools  it  is  tlu-  newer,  less  experi- 
enced teachers  who  are  assigned 
the  interior  classrooms.  This  in  it- 
self could  explain  the  discrepancy 
in  learning. 

Certainly  noise  is  part  of  our  soci- 
ety's problems.  But  it  is  one  factor 
among  main  and  more  a  symptom  ol 
what  ails  our  t  ivilization  than,  as 
Keizer  argues,  the  disease  itself. 

C  iordon  Reynolds 
Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

I  enjoyed  Garrel  Keizei  -  essay 
on  sound,  hike  Keizer,  I  am  not  a 
fan  of  noise:  my  bearing  has  been 
wrecked  by  the  noise  ol  guns  (nail 


F.TTKR 


and  otherwise),  saws,  and  machin- 
ery, and  1  suffer  from  tinnitus.  But 
neither  am  I  .1  ran  ol  anti-noise  ex- 
tremists who  don't  want  any  kind 
of  disturbance.  For  they  do  nol  rec- 
ognize this:  there  is  noise,  and  then 
there-  are  sounds.  Like  .1  hundred 
Hurleys  on  a  "n>\  ride"  in  the  (  )ol- 
orado  'mountains,  or  .1  well-ridden 
solo  hike  mi  .1  lonely  C  California 
coast.  Because  my  father  was  a 
tighter  pilot,  I  actually  miss  sonic 
booms  (they  meant  Dad  would  be 
home  soon)  and  being  next  to  the 
runway  as  the  old  man  pur  that 
J-79  in  afterburner.  And  oh,  my,  to 
feel  the  cacophonic  pulse  of  our  na- 
tional  commerce  coursing  along  ar- 
teries of  steel.  Wlu-n  I  was  ,i  rail- 
roader, there  was  one  night  in 
Wyoming,  with  a  colossal  lightning 
front  moving  in  <>n  the  I  Inion  Pa- 
cific, 1  li.it  was  he tter  1  ban  an \ 
Carnegie  Hall  "Man  and  Nature" 
classical  masterwork. 

Dave  Skinner 
Whitefish,  Mont. 

Garret  Keizer's  otherwise  thor- 
ough artic  le  exploring  noise  failed  to 
note  the  small  but  growing  group  of 
"noisicians,"  electronic  artists  who 
1  reare  n<  use  l>  ir  pet  »ple  to  experienc  e 
tor  its  ow  n  sake.  These  children  of 
Cage  and  Stockhausen,  the  best  of 
whom  is  a  |apanese  noisician  with 
the  noise-name  Merzhow,  create  au- 
ral elec  t  n  »nic  assaults  that  d<  1  n<  it 
pretend  to  be  music;  the  composi- 
tions  are  nothing  but  noise-.  Al- 
though stressful  to  listen  to,  .1  good 
noise  (  I'  can  tor  me,  anyway— 
"cancel  out"  other  stressful  experi- 
ences, mkIi  as  driving  in  rush-hour 
traffic.  In  certain  moods,  nothing 
does  11  for  me  quite  like  litiv  minutes 
of  one  of  Merzhow's  Brillo  pads  for 
the  brain. 

Evansfi  m,  III. 

I  urns!  respond  to  Garret  Keizer's 
comment  tb  11  the  noise  we  make-  is 
an  "anonymous  chain  letter."  In  the 
spring  of  I^M,  1  lived  in  Minneapo- 
lis .it  912  1  \-  nty-second  Avenue 
South,  Apart iiH-nt  308,  where  1  rou- 


tinely blasted  sixties  rock  into  the 
wee  hours.  Each  night,  the  unlucky 
woman  who  lived  below-  me  came 
up  in  her  bathrobe  and  begged  me 
to  turn  it  down.  "Oh  sure,"  I'd  say — 
until  the  next  night,  when  we'd  do 
it  again.  lo  that  woman,  whoever 
and  wherever  she  is,  I  |ust  want  to 
say:  That  was  me-.  And  I'm  really, 
realh  ,  really  si  >rry. 

Steve  Blakeslee 
Olympia,  Wash. 

Don't  Fence  Me  In 

Rcviel  Net:,  in  his  essay  on  the 
history  of  barbed  wire  [Readings, 
February],  asserts  that  the  "first 
recorded  human  settlements"  with 
boundaries  "defined  by  barbed  wire" 
were  established  by  the  British 
around  1900  tor  South  Africa's  em- 
battled Boers.  Since,  as  Net:  men- 
tions, barbed  wire  appeared  in  the 
American  West  some  tony  years  ear- 
lier, 11  is  not  surprising  that  at  least 
one  ease-  of  its  enclosing  people 
would  have  occurred  here  well  be- 
fore the  Boer  War. 

Around  1889,  Colonel  Robert 
Hunter  enclosed  the  Texas  coal- 
mining town  of  Thurber  with  a 
four-strand  barbed-wire  fence  to 
exclude  unions  and  all  bur  force 
Thinker's  nonunion  miners  and 
then  families  to  trade  only  ar  com- 
pany stores,  (vine  resulting  con- 
frontation had  more-  to  do  with 
beer  than  with  collective  bargain- 
ing, since  Hunter  impeded  hard- 
drinking  townsfolk's  way  to  a  fa- 
vorite saloon  "|usi  outside  the 
wire.")  The  fence  resulted  in  .1 
strike-  and  the  town's  eventual 
unionizal  ion. 

Veva  Vonler  and  Bob  I  luffaker 
Denton,  Tex. 

All's  Well  That  Ends  Well 

I  was  shocked  at  the  recent  and, 
1  think,  unfair  criticism  heaped  on 
Elizabeth  Nickson  after  her  story 
("Where  the  Bee  Sucks,"  January] 
appeared.  In  her  piece,  Nickson  de- 
scribes S.1I1  Spring  Island  as  a  place 
filled  with  magical  people  doing  ex- 
traordinary things,  but  letters  pub- 
lished in  response  to  that  story 


from  Salt  Spring  Island  reside 
Elizabeth  White  and  Sam  Lig- 
num [Letters,  April]  accused  1 
wnier  of  distorting  the  facts  to  s 
her  own  fantasies.  The  letters  a 
churned  that  she  grossly  undere 
"mated  the  impact  of  industrial  1 
ging  on  our  tiny  Pacific  island.  I 
vision  of  our  lands  being  saved 
government  funding,  conservat 
buyers,  private  donors,  etc.,  x 
dismissed  as  delusional  and  unre 
1st  re .  And  what  about  the  fact  t! 
the  people  responsible  for  the  1 
ging  were  not  willing  to  negoti 
with  anyone  unless  the  buyers  w 
willing  to  pay  three  to  four  r i  1: 
the  asking  price.'  How  dare  any* 
predict  a  happy  ending  when 
looked  as  it  there  were  no  hope 
sight? 

Nickson's  ideas  do  sound  rat] 
unconventional — especially  the 
about  giving  the  rescued  lands  b; 
to  the  fairies.  So  imagine  the  s 
prise  of  those  of  us  who  hadn't! 
ready  thrown  in  the  towel  when 
heard  our  wish  granted  by  the  fee 
al  and  provincial  governments  a 
recent  press  conference  held 
Vancouver.  It  was  announced  t 
three  southern  Gulf  Islands — S 
Spring,  Galiano,  and  Valdei 
would  share  $20  million  in  gove 
ment  funding  to  help  purchase  i 
protect  our  endangered  lands, 
to  this  the  good  news  that  the  o\ 
el's  are  now  w  illing  to  negotiate  2 
fair  marker  price  and  you  have  ! 
Nickson's  version  of  the  truth 
coming  a  reality. 

There  is  a  saying:  "Be  careful  w 
you  wish  for — you  just  might  get 
But  in  this  case,  I  w  ish  to  thank  i 
Nickson  tor  believing  that  fairy  t; 
can  come  true. 

Andrea  Collins 
President 

The  Save  Salt  Spring  Society 
Salt  Spring  Island,  B.C. 

Correction 

A  line  in  the  April  Harper's  Index 
correctly  stated  that  PepsiCo  paid 
federal  income  taxes  in  1999.  Pe; 
Co  paid  no  federal  income  taxes 
1998;  in  1999  it  paid  $655  millior 
tax  on  $2.8  million  in  pre-tax  profi 
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Lottery 


B}  Richard  E.  Maltby  Jr. 

C 

Sixteen  related  entries  m  the  diagram  .ire  un- 
clued.  Many  are  uncommon  terms  (which  is  the 
point),  and  one  is  of  I  \v<  i  wi  >rds.  Solvers  who  iden- 
tify the  c< immi 'ii  e lenient  w  in  tlie  k ittery 

clue  answ  ers  include  three  proper  names  and 
one  common  foreign  word.  141',  171',  and  35D 
are  uncommon.  As  always,  mental  repunctua- 
tion  of  a  cine  is  the  ke\  to  its  solution.  The  solu- 
tion to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  63. 
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At  ROSS 

10.     Around — like  around  the  house  (4) 

1  3.     Naked,  left  lor  dead,  catching  a  tew  Z's,  yets  poke 

in  the  n<  ise!  (6) 
14     African  animal  put  on  hie  (5) 

Id.     I  a  impact  containing  some  makeup  from  theatre  at 
York  (6) 

19,  Oppi  ments  of  8  1  \  iwns,  perhaps,  finish  in  minutes  (4) 

20.  Horse  sound  (3) 

22.     Asynergia  adjusted  for  negative  one  (9) 

24.     No  longer  overdosed,  takes  drugs  and  tups  out  (8) 

26.  Palace  friend  leaves  one-shot  winner  (  3) 

27.  The  return  of,  tor  example,  the  husky  Apollo  (  3) 

28.  In  favor  of  energy  being  held  in  the  balance  in 
plant — big-time  (8) 

31.     Big  ruler,  small  laugh  (4) 

3  3.     Loser  of  race  locks  in  hearing  (4) 

34.    Sword  1  left  assaulting  person  (5) 

36.  The  big  story  on  radium  treatment:  it  covers  your 
heart  (10) 

37.  End  of  related  story  (4) 

DOWN 

1.  Help  up,  perhaps,  and  right  during  precipitation  (8) 

2.  Name  on  a  not  available  French  novel  (4) 

3.  Left  a  friend  to  choke  on  loaf  (8) 


I  3 

17. 
18. 

20. 


:<-> 

30. 
32. 
35 


A  2,000-to-less-than-one  shot  (4) 
Make  genl  nuts  from  it Some  make-  lighi  of  it '  (.S) 
Somewhat  bemused,  but  I  keep  m\  fee  t  on  the 
in  Mind !  (  ^ ) 

3ec 4:e bub's  half -disguised  as  supporter  of  r<  >c  k  (  5 ) 
Non-Indian  friend  brings  up  Lnglish  caters  (8) 
let  on  NYC,  tours  with  House  ol  Representai  ives  ' 
(0 

)ne  of  the-  teams  dies  out  (4) 
\t  next  assembly,  remaining  . .  .  (6) 

..  to  stop  and  scream  about  , i  university  where  they 
lish  things  out'  (  10) 

Courtesan  appears  from  out  of  the  area  (7) 

'link  wttli  raspberries,  I  hear  (5) 

iood  values,  c  lean  tables,  I  oik  nu  killed  ( 4  ) 

'art  of  a  sloop  soundly  put  t<  >gct  her  ( 7 ) 

lead  'ci  i  >lt  w  ith  stic  k  (6) 

Constitutional  st.ue  bills  (<>) 

re  tie  after  a  sex-change?  ( 5 ) 

■ii  i  >w  ning  is  uneasy  as  pie  (  5 ) 

)uring  kind  of  radio  identification  .  .  (4) 

...  boater,  e.g.,  quietly  brought  up  idol  from 

Memphis  (4 ) 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  Jiagram  with  name  anil  address  to  "Li  ittery ."  Harper's  Mazarine,  666  I3n  iad\va\ ,  New  Y<  irk,  N  Y  100  I J 
It  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  ini  lude  .i  copy  ol  your  I,  it  est  mailing  label  Entries  must  he  received  hy  |nne  II  Senders  I  the  In  si 
three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Marine  Winners'  nanus  will  he  printed  in  tin 
August  issue.  Winners  .4  the  April  puzzle,  "Sixes  and  Sevens— Revisited,"  are  Monica  (  hew,  Berkeley,  (  alllornia;  Ann  I  lardestv,  i  >ai  land, 
Calift  irnia;  and  Larry  Hunt,  Los  Angeles,  I  lalifi  irnia 
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PATRIOT  GAMES 

A  s  Washington  pays  homage  ro  .1  new  administration  and  gnimbles  over  the  scandals  of  its'predecessor,  it's  worth  noting  that  moJ 
I\  thi  ise  who  partic  ipated  in  the  1980s  Iran  l  !i  intra  conspiracy  were  never  punished  .it  all,  and  remain  entrenched  in  the  nation's  rj 
/   %  er  elite.  The  appointments  of  C  ailin  Powell,  Richard  Armitage,  and  Elliott  Abrams  to  key  federal  posts  are  only  the  latest  rew 
#      %  besti  iwed  upon  those  invi  lived  either  in  the  Reagan  Administration's  illicit  activities  or  in  the  cover-up  that  followed.  After] 
■JL        ^~m^  arms  to  Iran  and  funding  the  C  'ontra  rebels'  w  ar  against  Nicaragua's  elected  government,  the  conspirators  tried  to  justify  t 
crimes  by  describing  the  arms  sales  as  a  patriotic  bargaining  chip  for  U.S.  hostages  seized  by  terrorists  in  Lebanon;  they  neglected  to  ment 
however,  that  they  charged  Iran  up  to  six  times  the  list  price  tor  weapons  and  pocketed  much  of  the  cash.  Although  the  independent  cq 
sel  secured  guilty  verdicts  for  eleven  of  the  fourteen  men  indicted,  eight  were  pardoned  in  1992  by  President  Bush  (himself  under  invesq 
tion)  or  granted  a  mistrial  because  of  publicity.  Today,  nine  of  those  investigated  are  executives  at  prestigious  firms;  an  equal  number  are 
fessional  policy  advisers,  employed  by  government,  media,  think  tanks,  and  universities.  Their  victims  have  been  less  fortunate:  30,000  Nicaragi 
died  in  the  (.  .'ontra  war,  and  some  U.S.  hostages  have  charged  that  the  conspirators'  inflated  prices  extended  their  captiv  ity. 


KEY 


Current  Position 

^)  U  S  government 

• executive  in  technology, 
finance,  or  industry 
policy  position  in  institute, 
media,  or  university 

■i  other 
retired 
dead 

Former  Position 


Washington,  D.C. 


NSC     National  Security 
Council 


PVT 
CIA 


private  citizen 

Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency 


DOD  Department 
of  Defense 

DOS  Department 
of  State 


WH 


White  House 


Legal  Status 

ndicte 

x 

* 


guilty  plea  or  conviction 

pardoned  by  President 
8ush  in  1992.  or  conviction 
overturned  due  to  publicity 
of  immunized  testimony 


Crime 

-Tpeding 

or  more  i  ongressional 
investigations 

Lv~J     destruction,  removal, 
f-£3     and/or  falsification  of 
official  documents 


accepting  or  paying  illegal 
gratuity,  and/or  tax  fraud 


1 


CD 


O- 


Edwin  Meese  III,  who  advised  the  conspirators  and  later 
spearheaded  a  cover-up  to  protect  President  Reagan  and 
other  officials,  is  Ronald  Reagan  Distinguished  Fellow  in 
Public  Policy  at  The  Heritage  Foundation 


John  M  Pomdexter,  convicted  of  five  felony  charges,  is  Senior 
Vice  President  of  Syntek  Technologies,  a  prominent  firm  with 
ma|0r  Defense  Department  contracts 


Thomas  C  Clines,  convicted  of  four  tax  felonies  related  to  his 
arms-sales  profits,  was  the  only  conspirator  to  serve  jail  time 
Last  winter,  he  was  charged  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  with  stock  manipulation 


Former  Marine  and  Contra-supply  operative  Eugene  Hasenfus, 
whose  capture  by  the  Sandinistas  exposed  the  conspiracy,  has 
fared  among  the  worst.  His  requests  for  federal  compensation 
for  "physical  and  mental  injury"  suffered  in  the  mission  have 
been  unsuccessful.  Last  year  he  was  arrested  for  indecent 
exposure  in  a  Wisconsin  Kmart  parking  lot. 
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Beltway 

Former  Position 


Crime 


Robert  C.  McFarlane  0\ 


ichael  A.  Ledeen 


Caspar  W.  Weinberger- 
Thomas  C.  Green 


Elliott  Abrams 


Colin  L.  Powell 


Richard  L.  Armitage 


Edwin  Meese 


Oliver  L.  North     S  sJ*  I 


Paul  B.  Thompson 


john  K.  Singlaub 


Virginia,  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  New  York 


0- 

Clair  E.  George 

_gj 

0 

John  M.  Pomdexter 

0 

Donald  P.  Gregg 

0 

William  j.  Casey 

0 



Joseph  F.  Fernandez'""- 

0 

Donald  T.  Regan 

= 

Thomas  G.  Clines 

<s> 

Carl  R.  Channell  & 

Other  U.S. 

0 

Fawn  Hall 

0 

Ronald  W.  Reagan 

0 

Duane  R.  Clarridge- 

<s> 

Richard  V.  Secord 

0 

Alan  D.  Fiers,  Jr. 

0- 

George  H.W.  Bush 

0 

Eugene  Hasenfus 

® 

Richard  R.  Miller 

George  P.  Shultz 

0 

Edwin  G.  Corr 

Robert  M.  Gates 

Overseas 
<8H"      I  Albert  Hakim 
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"*  granted  pre-trial  pardon  by  President  Bush  in  1992 

****  case  dismissed  due  to  Bush  Administration's 
refusal  to  declassify  information 
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Graphic  by  Xpl.im.7www.xplane.com,  based  on  Lawrence  Walsh's 
"Final  Report  of  the  Independent  Counsel  for  the  Iran/Contra  Mai 


Thanks  to  Jeeves,  Greg  was  able  to  get  tickets  to  the  ballet, 
order  a  dozen  roses,  reserve  a  room  at  a  bed  and  breakfast 
and  know  a  plie  from  a  pas  de  deux.  With  Jeeves,  he  gets 
more  stuff  done  every  day  with  the  best  answers  on  the  Web. 
All  by  simply  asking  a  question  or  using  a  word  or  two. 
Now  if  that  isn't  smart,  what  is? 


Where  should  I  go  for  a  romantic  weekend? 
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LETTERS 


Infinitive  Joust 

As  a  fellow  amateur  linguist,  or 
SNOOT,  or  whatever  1  am,  I  applaud 
David  Foster  Wallace's  candid  and  en- 
tertaining appraisal  of  the  Language 
War-  in  his  essay  that  masquerades  as 
,i  review  <  >t  Bryan  A.  ( iamer's  Dictionary 
oj  Modem  American  Usage  ["Tense  Pres- 
ent," April].  1  would  like  to  point  out. 
however,  a  problem  in  his  argument 
forSM  x  >T  Prescriptivism.  The  idea  that 
language  use  is  and  should  be  dictated 
by  convention  is  v  ulnerable  to  the  same 
-tvle  ot  critique  W  allace  applies  to  De- 
scriptivism:  taken  to  it-  logical  extreme, 
Prescriptivism  i-  an  endorsement  of 
conformity  tor  it-  own  sake. 

I'll  hi  irn  iu  Wallace'-  pant-  analogy: 
A  boy  -houhl  face  the  hard  social  facts 
and  not  wear  a  skirt  to  school.  Fine. 
But  why  -top  there.' Why  nor  wear  on- 
ly the  pant-  ot  the  most  popular  color.' 
That  i-  to  say,  insisting  on  the  con- 
sent ion- ot  Standard  Written  English, 
when  taken  ti  i  an  extreme,  lead-  t<  i  an 
acceptance  ot  unnecessary  strictures — 
tor  instance,  the  SWT  prohibition  on 
-phi  infinitives,  which  Wall. ice  n>Jn- 
K  derides.  We  should  (and  1  suspect 
that,  outside  this  essay,  Wallace  gen- 
erally does)  promote  linguistic  under- 
standing and  acceptance,  howeverdif- 
ticult  that  ta-k  may  be. 

John  Breitmeyer 
(  lolumbia,  S.C. 

In  trying  to  rind  a  balance  between 
the  Prescriptivists  and  Descriptivists, 

ii/  t    Lt  ttt  r.s    1  larper's 

: 


: 


Mr.  Wallace  cleaved  too  much  to  t 
latter,  especially  in  hi-  condeinnati< 
ot  split  infinitives  and  those  SNOO 
who  bn-tle  at  them. 

Reyardle--  ot  how  the  rule  cai 
to  he,  a  persuasive  case  can  he  ma 
tor  it.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Walla 
doe-  not  engage  the  aryumer. 
rather,  he  i-  content  to  dismiss 
outright  a-  arbitrary  and  anal-rete 
tive.  This  is  disappointing  given 
defense  ot  A  Dictionary  of  Mode 
American  Usage  on  purely  normatf 
grounds:  "the  reader  must  now 
mov  ed  or  persuaded  to  grant  a  dicti 
nary  it-  authority,  treelv  and  t. 
what  appear  to  he  yood  reasons." 

Herewith  is  what  1  consider  to  be 
good  reason  not  to  split  infinitivi 
(and  to  grant  some  respect  to  a  Lati 
tradition):  First,  split  infinitives  hu 
adverbs  and  thus  suck  the  lite  out  < 
them.  In  infinitive  con-tructions,  a< 
verbial  modifiers  should  come  at  tb 
end:  e.g.,  to  eat  quickly,  to  dance  d 
vinely,  to  go  boldly.  In  each  ot  the: 
phrases,  the  important  thing  i-  n< 
what  l-  being  done  but  how  it's  heir 
done;  consequently,  the  adverb  is  ; 
the  end  ot  the  sentence  or  phrase 
that  i-,  in  the  emphatic  position.  1 
the  la-t  example,  made  infamous  b 
Star  Tick,  splitting  the  infinitive  "t 
go"  gives  the  impression  that  th 
thoroughly  prosaic  act  of  going 
most  important.  Granted  this  exarr 
pie  i-  spoken,  not  written,  an 
speech  i-  less  exact,  hut  the  argumer 
hold-.  Rurving  adverbs  weakens  thei 
and  make-  for  inferior  writing. 

Second,  split  infinitives  create  "strut 
tural  ambiguity,"  to  borrow  a  tenn  fror  pat 
Noam  Chomsky.  In  the  irritating  (an 
sadly  ubiquitous)  phrase  "to  better  un 
derstand,"  the  mind  has  to  sort  ou 
whether  "better"  l-  an  adverb  or  "t 


Ik 


tter"  (as  n i  "to  ameli< irate")  i.s  i Ik- 
nnitivc.  Win  should  the  mind  have 
■  sort  out  unnecessary  semantic  con- 
;ii in .'  This  is  win  spin  infinitives  set 
ople's  teeth  on  edge:  the\  are  inher 
tly  imprecise. 

I  submit  that  there  is  in  >  persuasive 
jument  for  spin  infinitives  in  SWE 
d  that  all  Mr.  Wallace  can  <  >ffer  is 
e  solipsistic  "It  u  feels  good,  spin  it 

reg  Fe/ton 

ew  Westminster,  B.( .'. 

David  Foster  Wallace's  discussion 
distractions  in  writing  is  good, 
tough  brief.  It  you  are  distracted  by 
n  element  of  a  communication  to 
ie  point  of  becoming  aware  of  it,  he 
■gues,  then  the  communication  is 
eakened.  But  this  very  clever  writer 
such  .1  she  iwi  >tt,  and  s<  >  determined  to 
funny  and  clever,  that  paragraph 
ter  paragraph  includes  distractions. 
I  plso  fault  Wallace  for  his  criticisms 
f  Charles  Fries.  Wallace  dismisses 
ries's  standard  for  judging  a  dictio- 
rry — "the  accuracy  and  the  com- 
leteness  of  its  rect  ird  of  the  <  ibser\  ed 
icts" — by  saying  that  the  argument 
s  s< '  stupid  it  practically  dr<  ><  »1s."  Wab 
ice  goes  on  to  defend  this  condemn- 
ation by  saying  that  "the  tact  that 
)me  Americans  believe  that  electric  - 
y  flows  better  downhill"  would,  b\ 
ries's  standards,  justify  including  a 
ownhill-electricity  theory  in  a  physics 
jxt.  But,  in  fact,  Professor  Fries  has  al- 
ways insisted,  as  in  the  passage  \\  allace 
uotes,  on  "the  latest  principles  and 
echniques  of  the  particular  science." 
hese  included,  for  Fries,  not  accept- 
r<j,  what  pe<  >ple  say  they  believe  ah<  nit 
heir  habits  i  it  language  but  rather  dili- 
entb  observing  w  hat  is  spoken  and 
/ritten,  and  reporting  the  usage  that 
eems  most  accepted — quite  precisely 
vhat  Wallace  is  arguing  for  in  his  dis- 
ussion  of  SWE. 

This  having  been  said,  we  must  he 
;rateful  to  lLnj>cr\  for  having  pun- 
ished, Wallace  f<  ir  having  written,  and 
\  Dictionary  o/  Modern  American  (  'sage 
>r  having  occasioned,  this  sparkling 
ontribution  to  an  endless  discussion. 

atrick  \X\it\t  in 
Toronto 

could  quibble  with  David  Foster 
Wallace  over  his  statement  that  people- 


no  li  mger  belie\  e  in  aut<  m<  mn  nis,  un- 
interpreted meaning  (a. I. a.  semantics, 
the  study  ol  which  is  alive  and  well)  I 
could  spin  bans  over  his  assumption 
that  Descriptivist  linguists  reject  styl- 
istic norms  (sec  Chapter  1 2  of  Steven 
Tinker's  I  he  Language  Insthn  i ).  I  could 
fuss  over  his  crediting  of  1  'errida  and 
the  1  )ec  onsi  rue  tionists  with  "de 
hunk[ing]  the  idea  thai  speech  is  lan- 
guage's primary  instantiation"  (review 
linguistics,  psychology,  and  cognitive 
science,  though  as  Wallace-  would  put 
it,  "you'd  probably  he  better  ofl  jtisl 
trusting  me").  But  what  realh  gets  m\ 


<_;oat  is  his  c  tiliuin.it  i i i -j  pc  uni  about 
skirts.  1 1  ie\  arc  mil  more  comfortable 
than  pai  1 1  s,  and ,  1 1  1 1  ie\  were,  wh\ 
would  so  main  w <  mien  avoid  them .' 
Surch  noi  all  of  us  simply  wani  to  dress 

like  men. 

Katharine  Reals 

belli. lie  I  il  Tbilisi 

Philadelphia 

We'll  Always  Have  Gopnik 

W  hen  I  began  reading  Cristina 
Nehring's  review  of  Paris  to  trie  Moon 
["Paris  Is  Boring,"  April],  I  was  sympa- 
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thetk  to  her  critical  perspective  on 
Adam  Uopnik,  since  1  have  been  dis- 
appointed when  his  pieces  have  been 
more  quotidian  than  inspired.  And  her 
Paris  the  Paris  1  love  and  the  one  in 
which  1  had  assumed  C  iopnik  was  priv- 
ileged in  live  and  work.  Thus  her  cri- 
tique (that  for  his  five  years  there  C  iop- 
nik hardly  n<  iticed  the  excitement  and 
uniqueness  <  'I  Paris)  was  t;ir  deeper  and 
more  serious  than  1  expected. 

Bui  then  I  came  to  Nehring's  dis- 
missal o!  (,  iopnik's  essay  about  the  two 
cafes  (which  I  have  read): 

When  not  .it  the  Kit:,  C  iopnik  can  he 
found  debating  the  distinct  i<  ms  bet  ween 
the  <  >nce  and  n<  >w  m<  ist  t.ishi,  triable  cafes 
in  Paris  (the  Mens  Magots  and  the 
Flore,  respectively). 

And  I  realized  1  w  as  having  the  expe- 
rience— si  i  dear  u  >  me  as  a  Jrainat  ist  - 
ol  reading  something  that  w  as  com- 
pletely convincing  and  utterly  wrong, 
h  it  possible,  1  wondered,  that  someone 
as  perceptive  as  Nehring  could  re. id 
"A  Tale  ot  Two  Cafes"  and  not  walk 
an  uind  f<  >r  the  rest  <  >l  the  day  with  a  sil- 
ly grin  on  her  face,  because  she  had 
lust  read  something  marvelous?  C  iop- 
nik's essa^  uses  a  meditation  on  the 
unfashionability  ol  a  once  famous  cafe 
to  elucidate  some  essentials  of  Frent  h 
thought,  to  capture  the  essence  ol 
French  explanations  and  how  they  dif- 
fer tn  nn  American  i  >nes,  and  finally  to 
link  together  the  two  great  aspects  of 
Paris:  fashion  and  love.  The  essay  is 
not  the  w<  irk  ol  sc  ima  »ne  wh<  i  has  failed 
to  abs<  irb  and  pi  >nder  the  uniqueness  ( if 
the  culture  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

Oh,  ( Yistina!  Y<  >u  are  a  vie  tim  i  it 
what  you  discerned  in  Gopnik.  Like 
him  in  Paris,  you  took  a  taxi  through 
Ins  pict  e  and  did  nor  linger  to  see  and 
t.isu-  and  smell  what's  unique,  what's 
particular,  what  cannot  be  found  an^ 

w  here  else. 

Michael  Bergmann 
New  York  (  atv 

The  Home  Front 

Peggy  I  Farber's  Annotation  on  the 
push  to  place  foster  children  in  per- 
manent adoptive  homes  ["Broken 
1  lomepage,"  .April |  trivializes  the  gov- 
ernment's reasons  tor  taking  children 
Irom  their  parents.  She  characterizes 
"i  n  glee  t"  as  a  minor  problem.  As  c  htlcl- 
wi  hare  lawyers,  we  can  say  thai  child 


neglect  is  not  a  minor  problem.  The 
great  majority  ol  eases  where  we  work 
involve  parents  with  addictions  to  drugs 
or  alcohol.  A  filthy  house  and  a  child 
left  unattended  for  a  few  hours,  in  the 
context  of  a  drug  or  alcohol  addiction, 
derm  mstrate  that  a  parent  is  n<  >t  capa- 
ble i if  caring  for  the  child. 

Some  history  is  important  for  un- 
derstanding current  trends.  The  Adop- 
tion and  Sate  Families  Act  of  1997 
(ASFA)  amended  the  Adoption  As- 
sistance and  Child  Welfare  Act  of 
1980.  Under  the  1980  law,  the  para- 
mount concern  of  the  child-welfare 
system  was  the  supremacy  of  the  bio- 
logical family  and  the  parents'  rights  to 
raise  their  < >wn  children.  The  guiding 
principle  in  making  all  decisions  under 
ASFA  is  the  protection  ot  the  child. 

I  )klah(  una's  Waiting  Children,  the 
website  that  occasioned  Farber's  article, 
shows  children  whom  ASFA  was  de- 
signed to  help  move  into  adoptive 
homes.  But  these  children  languished 
in  foster  care  tor  so  long  under  the  old 
law  that  they  have  significant  attach- 
ment problems  and  troubled  histories. 

The  push  to  adoption  within  two 
years,  which  Farber  implies  is  rash,  < >c  - 
i.  ui's  ( mly  when  a  court  has  determined 
that  the  parents  cannot  remedy  w  ith- 
in a  "reasonable  time"  the  conditions 
that  caused  the  child's  remov  al.  Chil- 
dren deserve  a  permanent  home  as  soon 
as  possible,  whether  that  home  be  a 
sate  return  to  biological  parents  or 
plat,  ement  with  a  relative  or  an  adop- 
tive family.  Although  two  years  might 
seem  a  short  time  to  some  adults,  it 
can  be  an  eternity  to  a  child. 

Downplaying,  as  Farber  does,  the 
abuse  and  neglect  that  begin  the  whole 
process  ot  government  involvement 
does  not  lead  to  viable  solutions. 

Rtmcna  ft.  Dadsiin,  Director 

Lisa  M.  ( ".olautti,  Director 

Erika  Lloyd  McElligott,  Staff  Attorney 

Adoption  Legal  Services  Project 

Pittsburgh 


In  her  examination  ot  a  website  pro- 
moting adoption,  Peggy  J.  Farber  right - 
l\  questions  the  wisdom  ot  selecting 
children  like  the  latest  hooks  from 
.Amazon. com.  But  in  so  doing  she  voic- 
es main  common  misconceptions 
about  abused  and  neglected  children. 

1  am  troubled  by  her  apparent  belief 


that  these  children  would  be  bettet  cl 
with  their  parents.  Before  terminatnl 
parental  rights,  courts  must  prove  th| 
parents  have  been  given  every  oppc 
tunity  to  address  their  deficiencies 
parents.  The  burden  is  on  the  state 
prove  why  the  children  should  not 
reunited  with  their  parents.  To  follol 
Farber's  argument  would  tesult  in  chif 
dren  being  left  without  permanet 
homes,  which  would  only  exacerbal 
the  damage  caused  by  abusive  and  n| 
glecttul  parents. 

Farber  suggests  that  because  chil 
dren  are  removed  for  neglect  they  an 
removed  unnecessarily.  Children  dl 
not  come  into  state  custody  becaus 
the\  ha\  e  been  left  "unattended  f<  n  | 
few  hours"  or  because  their  home 
dirty.  There  are  simply  not  enough  fo:| 
ter  homes  to  care  for  the  millions 
children  in  those  citcumstances. 

Although  Farber  is  correct  to  otl 
serve  that  most  children  in  the  child] 
welfare  system  come  from  poot  familiel 
the  solution  is  to  address  the  probleml 
of  poverty  as  well  as  violence,  substand 
abuse,  and  incompetent  parentin 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  chill 
dren.  It  is  not  to  perpetuate  the  cycll 
by  allowing  children  to  temain  in  abu| 
sive  and  neglectful  environments. 

Kathleen  Lee 
Areata,  Calif. 

Peggy  } .  Ember  responds : 

It  is  simply  not  the  case  that  childnr 
enter  and  stay  in  foster  care  only  be 
cause  of  serious  neglect  or  abuse,  as  thi 
attorneys  of  Adoption  Legal  Service; 
and  Kathleen  Lee  argue.  I  agree  tha 
there  are  many  cases  of  severe  neglec 
that  require  the  removal  of  childrer 
from  their  homes.  But  there  are  also 
many  mistakes;  sloppy  investigations 
public  pressure  in  the  wake  of  a  child': 
death,  a  dearth  of  adequate  mental- 
health  and  drug-treatment  program; 
all  lead  to  the  unnecessary  removal  o: 
children.  (I  agree  with  Lee's  assessment 
that  we  lack  the  proper  programs  tc 
address  the  problems  of  poverty.) 

Unfortunately,  once  children  are  ir 
foster  care,  it  is  nearly  impossible  foi 
parents  to  get  them  out  quickly.  Child- 
welfare  systems  in  the  United  States 
protect  themselves  against  new  mis- 
takes by  setting  the  bar  for  return  ol 

Continued  on  page  9C 


IT'S  A  ROUGH  WORLD. 

USE  THE  PROPER 

EQUIPMENT 

Dangerous  curves.  Giant  potholes.  Rough  mountain  roads.  In  a  new  2001  Subaru 
Outbackyou'll  be  equipped  to  handle  just  about  anything  that  gets  in  your  way.. 
The  Outback  comes  standard  with  the  Subaru  All-Wheel  Driving  System.  So  you 
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NOTEBOOK 

The  hoys  next  door 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


But  that  was  in  another  country,  and  he- 
sales ,  the  wench  is  dead. 

— Christopher  Marh  we 


.1 


"ust  as  NB(  '  during  the  last  years  ol 
the  Clinton  Administration  refur- 
bished the  morally  threadbare  White 
I  louse  with  the  comforts  ol  The  West 
Wing,  ( IBS  next  autumn  will  present 
The  Agency,  a  prime-time  dramatic  se- 
ries intended  to  repair  and  improve 
the  public  understanding  ■  >f  the  CIA. 
The  producers  sel  themselves  an  am- 
bitious task.  The  Agency's  reputat  i<  »n 
for  chronic  stupidity  and  criminal  in- 
competence is  long  established  and 
well  deserved.  Taken  unawares  by  the 
outbreak  « it  the  Korean  War  in  1950 
and  by  the  Soviet  invasion  ol  Hun- 
gary in  1956,  the  Agency  wrongly  as- 
sessed (or  falsely  estimated)  the 
strength  and  res<  ilve  ( 'I  the  enemy  dur- 
ing the  entire  twenty  years  ol  the  Viet- 
nam War,  was  surprised  by  the  Islam- 
ic revolution  in  Iran  in  1978,  nol  only 
tailed  to  anticipate  but  also  ret  used  to 
acknowledge  the  collapse  ol  the  Sovi- 
et Union's  ( Communist  empire  in  1989. 
When  not  making  mistakes  with  Us 
map  overlays  and  geopolitical  analysis, 
the  Agency  tor  the  last  fifty  years  h,is 
busied  itself  with  lying  to  the  United 
States  ( j  ingress,  prac  t icing  the  sp<  >rt  <  >t 
political  assassination,  running  sur- 
veillanc  e  on  1.5  million  American  e  it  - 
izens  deemed  subversive  and/i  >r  unde- 
sirable, embracing  the  joys  ol  paranoid 
fantasy  and  imbecile  conspiracy  theo- 
ry. All  in  all  as  impressive  an  exhibit 
ol  bureaik  ratic  rubble  and  intellectu- 
al decay  as  exisiv  anywhere  in  the  c  itv 
ol  Washington,  and  thus  a  projec  i  de- 
manding ever^  measure  ol  the  image- 
maker's  an  to  furnish  it  with  the  con- 
solations i  >t  virtual  reality. 

Preliminary  filming  began  last 
April  at  C  IA  headquarters  in  Lang- 
ley,  Virginia,  and,  judging  by  the  re- 


port in  the  /\!cu  York  Times,  n  took 
place  in  an  atmosphere  as  sunny  and 
w  arm  as  a  Boy  Seoul  pie  i i ie .  The  pa- 
per's correspondent  remarked  on  the 
enthusiastic  spun  ol  collaboration — 
the  director  setting  up  location  shots 
ol  the  building  and  grounds,  low- 
ranking  CIA  operatives  (among 
them  "a  fresh-faced  twenty-nine- 
year-old  woman  with  long  black  hair, 
dressed  in  a  well-cut  black  suit")  hap- 
py to  play  their  parts  as  extras,  actors 
walking  briskly  haek  and  forth 
through  the  security  checkpoints,  the 
technical  crew  granted  clearance  to 
the  gift  shop  to  buy  baseball  caps  em- 
broidered with  the  Agency's  insignia, 
the  cameras  moving  around  under 
the  supervision  ol  ('base  Brandon, 
the  public-affairs  officer  in  charge  ol 
distributing  the  propaganda.  Present- 
ed as  a  smiling  man  on  whose  au- 
thority a  reader  could  rely,  Brandon 
was  quoted  as  saying:  "This  is  such  a 
different  plate  than  what  it  used  to 
be.  We've  got  a  store  and  a  fine  arts 
commission  and  a  museum.  We've 
really  become  more,  well,  normal  in 
our  daily  course  ol  events  as  we  con- 
tinue to  remain  what  we  are,  a  secret 
intelligence  organization  helping 
policy  makers  and  military  planners 
i.  arr\  c  nit  their  missu  hi." 

I  he  Hmes  reporter  noticed  noth- 
ing in  the  statement  or  the  scene  con- 
ducive to  the  tone  ot  irony;  neither 
did  the  several  journalists  in  New  York 
io  whom  1  mentioned  the  ti lining  as  a 
virtuoso  performance  in  die  theater  ot 
the  absurd.  They  thought  the  joke  was 
old,  at  least  ten  years  behind  the  times. 
Maybe  as  late  .is  1990  a  tew  colleges 
still  pn ihibited  the  ( )IA's  recruitment 
c  it  students  i  m  their  campuses,  and  the 
Agency's  misadv  entures  in  Nicaragua 
and  Iran  were  still  fresh  enough  in  the 
public  mind  to  warrant  suspicion  ot 
both  its  character  and  motives.  The 


discovery  ot  a  Soviet  mole  under  the 
lawn  at  Langley  in  1994  led  to  con- 
gressional investigations  in  both  the! 
Senate  and  the  House,  and  alter  lis- 
tening to  the  testimony  about  how 
Aldrich  Ames  tor  nine  years  had  been 
selling  important  American  secrets  to 
Moscow  without  arousing  the  least  sus- 
picion among  his  colleagues — despite  ' 
Ames's  heavy  drinking  and  sudden 
possession  of  inexplicably  large  sums  of 
money — the  politicians  briefly  con- 
sidered dismantling  the  Agency. 

But  that  was  then,  and  this  was  now, 
and  hadn't  I  noticed  that  the  best  opin- 
ion in  Washington  favored  the  notion 
of  the  United  States  dressed  up  in  the 
costume  of  the  Roman  Empire.'  What 
else  did  I  expec  t .'  A  proper  empire  re- 
quires the  presence  of  barbarians  on 
the  frontiers,  and  as  proof  of  the  need 
tor  fanciful  weapons  programs,  the 
Bush  Administration  was  promoting 
a  revival  of  the  atmospherics  of  the 
t  'old  War.  Let  the  United  States  once 
again  be  threatened  by  monstrous  en- 
emies—  rogue  states,  starving  mobs, 
Arab  terrorists,  deadly  chemicals, 
treacherous  Chinese — and  the  prime- 
time  telev  ision  audience  deserves  to 
know  that  standing  watch  on  the  ram- 
parts of  freedom  we  have  a  lot  more 
people  m  rhis  country  as  steadfast  as 
Allison  Janney  and  Martin 
Sheen. 


I 


^Ay  ing  agi  i  and  in  another  country, 
I  could  have  written  an  appropriately 
swell  and  heartwarming  script.  In  the 
aut  umn  i  >t  1 957,  a  year  out  ot  college 
and  recently  returned  to  the  United 
States  after  several  months  in  Europe, 
I  applied  for  work  at  the  Washington 
Post,  the  White  I  louse,  and  the  CIA. 
Dwight  Eisenhower  was  president,  the 
(.  c  immunist  hordes  were  at  the  gates  of 
Western  Europe,  and  the  murderous 
farce  in  Vietnam  hadn't  yet  divided 


it 


Why  the  most  respected  name  in  sound  is  also 
the  most  respected  name  in  silence. 


f^ti  t  Bose,  we've  spent  decades 
researching  and  developing 
innovative  acoustic  technologies,  so 

•  it's  not  surprising  our  name  is  associ- 
ated with  high  quality  sound.  But  you 

'may  not  know  about  our  proprietary 

•  .Acoustic  Noise  Cancelling  headset 
technology  It's  used  by  the  US  Air 
Force,  U.S.  Army  and  pilots  around  the 
worid.  And  now  it's  available  to  you  in 
'our  new  QuietComfort  headset 

Reduce  noise. 
Increase  pleasure. 

Once  you  try  on  these  innovative  head- 


you'll  enjoy  the  unmatched  noise 
reduction  and  sound  quality  you 
e>pect  from  Bose 

Try  them  risk-free  and 
make  your  world  quieter. 

The  Boston  Globe  said  with  the  Bose 
headsets,  "The  airplane  roar  became  a 
whisper."  Use  our  30-day  trial  to  hear 
9U^HKKHK)UU6exif  ^AaaaMHWHI      how  great  a  whisper  can  sound  Try 

so  comfortable,  renowned  columnist  Rich  Warren  says     them  on  your  next 


Introducing  the  Bose®  QuietComfort 
Acoustic  Noise  Cancelling  headset. 


"you  can  sleep  with  them  on." 

Noise  is  everywhere. That's  why 
our  headsets  go  anywhere. 


sets,  you'll  understand  why  Airfox.com     The  QuietComfort  headsets  actively  monitor  and  coun- 


trip,  or  around  the 

office  Your  satisfac- 
tion is  guaranteed 
The  Bose  QuietComfort 


Jn  wr/iluni  lull 


said  "you  will  not  regret  one  penny  spent      teract  unwanted  noise  and  reduce  it  before  it  n-ji  nes     •  <  ,j<;\e<  is  available  for  $290  Or  make 


Our  30  yf-nrs  ut 
rr\?(mhmg  sound 
/kjs  taught  us  o 
hi!  oboul  silence 


your  ears  They  recognize  what  you're  about  to  hear 
and  compare  it  with  what  you  want  to  hear  -  music, 

movie  dialogue  or  silence  itself   Patented  Bose     great  things  sound  when  you  have  silence 
technology  then  counteracts  the  noise  and  deliv-      pw*  -.^si 
ers  the  desired  audio.  And  you  don't  have  to  0e  on 
n  them  "  With  the  click  of  a  button,  airplane      an  airplane  to  enjoy  their  benefits  Use  them  on 
ngine  noise  and  background  sounds  are  vir-      the  tram  or  bus  and  listen  to  CDs  and  DVDs  or 
I  tually  eliminated,  allowing  music,  an  in-flight      work  on  your  laptop  without  hearing  the  nor- 
movie  or  your  thoughts  to  come  through  loud      mal  clamor  of  your  noisy  commute  Use  them 
and  clear  You'll  not  only  enjoy  your  flight      at  the  office  to  work  without  distraction  or  at 
more,  but  studies  show  reducing  jet  engine      home  simply  to  relax  Wherever  you  are, 
noise  can  also  reduce  fatigue.  All  this  from 
headsets  weighing  just  54  oz „  making  them 


12  monthly  interest-free  payments  of 
just  $24.91!  Call  today  and  hear  how 


1-800-535-2073 
Ext.  Q1125 

For  information  on  all  our  products  www.bose.com/q',125 


QuietComfort  Acoustic  Noise  Cancelling  headset 
Call  tor  payment  plan 


Better  sound  through  research 


the  country  into  camps  of  opposing 
virtue.  The  Cold  War  ottered  the 
promise  of  high  adventure,  and  the 
nation's  new  ly  commissioned  intelli- 
gence service  attracted  idealistic  young 
men  eager  to  leave  at  once,  preferably 
.11  nighl  and  under  an  assumed  name, 
on  the  next  i  rain  tor  Berlin. 

I  he  written  and  physical  examina- 
tions occupied  the  better  parr  of  a 
week,  and  then,  after  a  discreet  inter- 
val of  administrative  silence,  I  was 
summoned  to  an  interview  with  five 
i  iperal  ives  in  their  late  twenties,  all  of 
diem  graduates  of  Yale  and  not  unlike 
President  t  ieorge  W.  Bush  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  manner.  The  interview 
took  place  in  one  of  the  Quonset  huts 
near  the  Lincoln  Memorial  that  had 
served  as  the  Agency's  temporary  head- 
quarters during  World  War  II.  The 
military  design  of  a  building  hastily  as- 
sembled li  n  an  urgent  purpose  imparted 
an  air  ot  understated  glory,  an  effect 
consciously  reflected  in  the  studied 
carelessness  ot  the  young  men  asking 
the  questions.  Very  pleased  with  them- 
selves but  trying  not  to  be  too  obvious 
about  it,  they  exchanged  knowing  ref- 
erences to  "that  damned  thing  in  La<  is" 
and  allowed  me  to  understand  that  we 
were  talking  ah  ml  the  Varsity  Team, 
the  Big  (  lame,  the  Right  Stuff. 

Prepared  for  nothing  less,  1  had  spent 
(he  days  pri<  ir  to  t he  interview  mem<  >- 
rizing  the  events  <  it  the  Bolshevik  Rev- 
olution,  the  sequence  of  the  1  lapsburg 
emperors,  the  geography  ot  Alsace  Lor- 
raine. None  ol  the  study  was  ot  any 
use  Instead  ot  being  enc<  luraged  to  dis- 
i.uss  the  treaties  ot  Brest-Litovsk  or 
name  the  four  roads  through  the  forest 
(>l  I  he  Ardennes,  I  w  as  .isked  three 
questions  bear  mil;  on  my  social  qualifi- 
cations tor  admission  into  what  the 
y< iiing  men  at  r< >ss  the  table  c learly  re- 
yarded  as  the  best  fraternity  on  the 
i  ampus  i it  the  freedom-loving  world: 

1 .  When  standing  on  the  thirteenth 
t ee  at  the  National  Golf  Links  in 
Southampton,  which  club  does  one 

take  lr<  uii  I  he  hag.' 

2.  On  sailing  into  I  lay  Harbor  on 
Fishers  Island,  what  i^  the  direc  tion  of 
the  prevailing  wind:' 

V  I  )oes  Multv  I  lamilton  weara  slip.' 

I  he  first  and  set  <  >nd  quest  i<  ms  I  an- 
swered correi  tly,  but  Muffy  1  lamilton 
I  knew  only  at  a  distance.  In  the  mid- 
dle L-oOs  she  w  as  a  glamorous  figure  on 


tire  Ivy  League  weekend  circuit,  very 
beautiful  and  very  rich,  much  admired 
tor  the  indiscriminate  fervor  of  her 
sexual  enthusiasms.  At  Williams  on  a 
winter  weekend  I  bad  seen  her  danc- 
ing on  a  table,  and  once  upon  a  time 
at  the  Fence  Club  in  New  Haven  1 
had  handed  her  a  bottle  of  brandy  with 
a  glass  ot  milk.  About  the  mysteries  of 
her  underwear  my  knowledge  was  sec- 
ondhand, my  sources  compromised, 
my  information  limited  to  a  rumor  of 
Belgian  lace. 

The  three  questions,  however,  put  an 
end  to  my  interest  in  the  CIA.  The 
complacence  of  my  examiners  was  as 
smooth  as  their  matching  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs and  ties,  and  when  1  excused 
myself  from  the  rest  of  the  interview 
(apologizing  tor  having  misread  the  job 
description  and  wasted  everybody's 
time)  I  remember  being  frightened  by 
the  presence  of  so  much  self-congrat- 
ulation crowded  into  so  small  a  room. 
As  arrogant  as  they  were  vain,  invin- 
cibly certain  of  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual primogeniture,  the  members  of 
the  credentials  committee  ordained  by 
C  ii  id  and  Yale  basked  in  the  sun  ot  om- 
niscience, and  from  that  day  forward 
I've  never  questioned  the  Agency's  tal- 
ent for  making  a  mess  of  almost  any 
operation  that  it  condescended  to  un- 
dertake. Nor  have  I  been  surprised  by 
the  Agency's  buffoonery  and  vindic- 
tiveness.  Once  disabused  of  the  dream 
ot  power,  nobody  becomes  more  spite- 
ful than  the  boy  next  door  jilted  by  the 
beautiful  Asian  girl  to  whom  he  has 
given  the  beach  house  at  Cam  Ranh 
Bay,  $100  million  in  helicopters,  and 
Cod  knows  how  many  tons 
r-B^      of  high  explosive. 


he  first  few  seasons  of  derring-do 
gave  ev  erybody  reason  to  believe  that 
the  game  might  prove  to  be  exciting, 
successful,  and  tun.  Congress  voted 
abundant  supplies  ot  money  tor  which 
n  demanded  no  accounting,  and  for- 
eign agents  in  the  1950s  sold  at  bargain 
prices,  sometimes  for  as  little  as  a  bar 
of  chocolate  or  a  carton  ot  cigarettes. 
The  Agency  recruited  emigre  armies  to 
recapture  the  lost  kingdoms  of  Poland, 
Bulgaria,  and  the  LJkraine;  assisted 
with  the  removal  ot  governments 
thought  to  be  inconvenient  m  Iran, 
C  iuatemala,  and  the  Philippines;  con- 
ducted experiments  (in  Asia  and  Latin 


- 

But  as 


America)  with  the  trade  crafts  of  e>i 
tortion,  bribery,  and  torture. 

Within  a  very  few  years  the  victorie 
proved  to  be  illusory,  or,  at  best,  am 
biguous.  Advance  scouts  for  the  emi 
gre  armies  parachuted  into  the  Slavr 
darkness  and  were  never  seen  or  bean 
from  again.  By  overthrowing  the  pop 
ular  but  socialist  regime  in  Iran  (at  th 
behest  ot  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Comlj  - 
pany)  the  United  States  opened  thij 
way  first  to  the  repressive  tyranny  oi  : 
the  Shah  of  Shahs  and  then  to  tin'  : 
revolutionary  zeal  of  the  AyatollaL 
Khomeini.  The  forced  departure  o 
Jacobo  Arbenz  from  Guatemala  (he a 
cause  his  form  ot  democratic  social?1 
ism  offended  the  United  Fruit  Com 
pany)  allowed  for  the  arrival  ot  ; 
notably  vicious  military  junta,  and  it 
the  Philippines  the  outfitting  ot  Ramoi 
Magsaysay  with  anti-Communist  prop 
aganda  served  as  prelude  to  the  cotrup 
regime  of  Ferdinand  Marcos.  Fou  i" 
American  presidents  borrowed  thi 
CIA's  methodology  to  define  the  ex-  wnin 
pedition  in  Vietnam  as  a  prolonge 
covert  action.  Aware  of  the  inconsis- 
tency between  the  doctrine  of  clan 
destine  war  and  the  constitutional  it 
principles  of  a  supposedly  tree  and  open  K) 
society,  they  were  forced  to  systemat 
ically  lie  about  the  reason  for  our  pres- 
ence in  the  country,  and  as  a  result  oil  lite  th 
our  efforts  to  teach  the  world  the  h 
lessons  of  democracy  we  taught  a  yen 
eration  of  American  citizens  to  think! 
of  their  own  government  as  an  orien- 
tal despotism. 

Nothing  in  the  public  record  sug 
yests  that  the  Agency  during  the  last 
thirty-odd  years  has  picked  up  on  the 
news  that  the  Statue  of  Liberty  cannot  Him 
be  made  to  stand  on  the  pedestal  ot  c: 
criminal  violence.  The  patrol  boats 
sink,  the  guerrillas  get  lost  in  the  »s 
mountains,  somebody  blows  up  the  wight 
bus  terminal  instead  ot  the  radii)  sta-  (oupi 
tion.  Consider  the  bungled  invasion,  tod 
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at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  where,  without  the 
least  hint  ot  a  plausible  reason,  the 
CIA  expected  a  crowd  of  Cuban  peas-  jCanr 
ants  to  rise  from  the  sugarcane  and  p 
march  gloriously  to  Havana  while  !ji 
singing  Broadway  show  tunes.  Marvel  Jevent 
at  the  subtlety  of  the  Agency's  plot  to  art- 
remove  Sukarno  as  the  president  ofjnidei 
Indonesia — by  releasing  to  theater  au-  Ipeopi 
diences  in  Jakarta  a  propaganda  film  Ider* 
entitled  hlappy  Days  that  purporredly  L 
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wed  Sukarno  (played  by  .1  Mexi- 
1  actor  wearing  a  mask)  in  bed  w  ith 
oviet  agent  (played  by  .1  (  !alifornia 
ress  wearing  .1  wig).  Dwell  briefly 
the  comedy  ol  what  in  1986-87 
s  billed  as  the  Iran/(  !ontra  affair — 
:  Agency  thinking  to  sell  ,111  arms- 
-hostages  deal  to  the  mullahs  in 
'  heran  by  offering  the  gifts  ol  1  Bible 
Id  ;i  cake,  depositing  $10  million  in 
t ;  wn  >ng  Swiss  bank  account ,  hiring 
Ijnken  aircraft  mechanics  in  El  Sal- 
idor,  and  dropping  munitions  into 
le  wrong  jungles  in  Nicaragua.  Pass 
!  htly  over  the  fact  that  prior  to  the 
<  nit  War  in  1991  the  Agency  confi- 
Intly  informed  the  Pentagon  that 
Ijiddam  Hussein  meant  to  attack  Sau- 
i  Arabia,  not  Kuwait 

Rut  as  demonstrated  most  recently 
i  the  Agency's  accidental  targeting 
j  the  Chinese  Embassy  in  Belgrade 
e.,  "helping  policy  makers  and  mili- 
|ry  planners  carry  < nit  their  missii  in") 
e  b  lys  next  d<  >or  learn  nothing  from 
ieir  mistakes.  Their  vanity  remains 
kndsomely  intact,  and  so  Joes  their 
ppe  of  solving,  maybe  this  year  or 
_'xt  in  the  mountains  of  Colombia, 
ic  mysteries  of  cocaine  smuggling, 
oney  laundering,  and  Muttv  Hamil- 
m's  underwear.  Although  I  can  un- 
jrstandhow  it  might  be  possible  to  ad- 
nre  their  persistence,  1  don't  know 
by  we  ci mt  inue  t«  1  give  them  ni< mey, 
id  when  I  notice  that  in  the  current 
kcal  year  the  Agency  has  submitted  a 
adget  request  for  $30  billion,  1  re- 
iember  that  in  John  le  Carre's  novel 
inker,  Tailor,  Soldier,  Spy,  an  old  con- 
oisseur  of  the  world's  secrets  tells  an 
pprentice  espionage  agent  that  their 
est  information — acquired  at  large  ex- 
cuse and  w  ith  heavy  loss  o|  human 
fe — is  probably  false.  The  ancient  spy 
oses  bis  judgment  as  a  quest  it  in:  "Ever 
ought  a  take  picture,  Toby?  The  mi  ire 
ou  pay  for  it,  the  less  inclined  you  are 
1  d( iubt  its  authent icity." 
An  agent  in  the  British  Foreign  Ser- 
ice  before  becoming  a  novelist,  Le 
'aire  understood  that  covert  actions 
sually  took  place  at  the  not-very-im- 
ortant  margins  of  not-very-important 
vents,  and  that  w  hen  extended  over 
period  of  more  than  tour  days  they 
dele  nothing  from  anybody  except  the 
>eople  paving  the  bills.  He  also  un- 
lerstood  that  the  "magic  formulae  and 
locus-pocus  of  the  spy  world"  recom- 


mend themselves  to  "declining  pow- 
ers," to  men  and  institutions  losing 
then  strength  and  becoming  fearful  of 
shadows.  "When  the  king  is  dying," 
he  said,  "the  charlatans  rush  in." 

So  do  the  si  >ap-i  ipera  stars,  the  make- 
up artists,  the  sound  crews  wearing  em- 
broidered baseball  caps.  The  Time's  cor- 
respondent introduced  them  as  people 
win  1  had  ci  Hue  u  1  help,  happy  to  tell  up- 
lifting stories  and  not  inclined  to  sar- 
casm. Michael  Beckner,  the  principal 
wnler  lor  the  series,  described  it  in  al- 
nn  ist  the  same  wi  irds  as  tin  »se  depli  >yed 
by  C  'base  Brandt  in — "less  'Missii  m  Im- 
possible' and  more  about  the  families 
and  lifestyles  and  personal  day  to  day 
lives  ot  the  men  and  women  ot  the 
C  TA"  The  remark  suggests  that  we  can 
rely  on  C  IBS  to  make  sure  thai  even 
covert  operation  and  all  the  sec«  mdary 
pk  its  wi uk  the  way  they  are  suppi  ised  to 
work-  each  week  before  the  last  com- 
mercial a  hi  imh  defused,  a  tern  >i  isi  cap- 
tured, a  city  rescued  from  bubonic 
plague-,  hut  more  importantly,  in  the 
foreground  ot  the  episode  we'll  meet 
the  fragile  human  beings  (single  mi  ith- 
eis,  caring  fathers,  recovering  alco- 
holics, etc.)  going  about  then  daily 
rounds  between  the  gift  shop  and  the 
pistol  range,  and  as  we  learn  to  love 
them  all,  each  and  every  one,  we'll 
come  to  know  that  America  is  de- 
fended, if  not  in  fact  at  least  in  Ik  1  ion, 
b\  an  engagingly  dysfunctional  family 
ot  patriots  who  remain  capable  (de- 
spite the  distractions  ol  lost  dogs  and 
extramarital  love  affairs)  of  reading  a 
satellite  photograph  and  finding  their 
way  through  Bulgarian  customs. 

The  producers  can  expect  the  critics 
to  he  kind;  certainly  they  can  trust  the 
network  to  inject  promotional  spots 
into  the  news  broadcasts  prepared  Kir 
Pan  Rather  and  Mike  Wallace. 
Change  a  few  names  on  the  Tele- 
PrompTer — last  week  in  Kabul  instead 
of  this  week  in  Dar  es  Salaam — and 
the  tvvi  1  rccU  of  virtual  reality  bee ome 
reassuringly  indistinguishable.  Whether 
packaged  as  news  or  entertainment, 
the  sale  and  distribution  ot  govern- 
ment propaganda  no  longer  provoke 
quibbles  1  it  dissent.  The  <  ifficial  spi  >kcs- 
men  hand  out  the  press  releases;  the 
baseball  caps  In  mi  N'hC  '  and  (  !BS  wrap 
them  up  in  cellophane  as  good-luck 
charms  meant  to  ward  off  evil  spirits 
shrieking  in  a  foreign  w  ind.  ■ 
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IS  It  the  balance  that  makes  a  BMW  a  BMW?  Every  BMW  boasts  a  near-perfect  50/50  front-to-rear  weif 

distribution.  Because  perfect  balance  is  the  key  to  perfect  handling.  In  fact,  it  affects  virtually  every  aspect  of  a  BMV 
performance,  brilliantly  enhancing  acceleration,  braking,  and  cornering.  So  every  BMW  responds  as  if  it  were  reading  your  mi 
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Number  that  offered  to  run  an  article  about  the  company  tor  a  tee  :  1  3 
Estimated  percentage  of  Mexico's  thirty  major  newspapers  that  would  told  without  government  subsidies  :  90 
Chances  that  a  body  ot  water  in  Mexico  is  too  contaminated  to  sw  im  in  :  3  in  4 
Factor  by  which  radiation-dose  levels  found  in  the  Library  ot  Congress  exceed  typical  lev  els  outside  a  nuclear  plant  :  2(>0 
Number  of  Coca-Cola  commercials  that  the  company  contributed  to  the  Library  of  Congress  last  November  :  20,000 
'ercentage  change  in  the  si:e  ot  Colombia's  coca  crop  since  its  "Plan  Colombia"  coca-eradication  campaign  began  in  1999  :  +  1  1 
Ratio  of  the  total  amount  the  U.S.  spent  on  the  Cult  War  to  the  amount  it  spent  last  year  on  the  drug  war  :  2:5 
Percentage  of  George  W.  Bush's  first  189  appointees  who  also  served  in  his  father's  administration  :  42 
Number  of  the  sixteen  previous  Republican  presidents  who  experienced  a  recession  during  their  first  term  in  office  :  1  5 
Days  after  Dow  Jones  laid  off  202  workers  that  its  CEO  published  a  scathing  review  of  his  Caribbean  vacation  :  I 
Number  of  General  Electric  employees  who  have  the  title  "chief  executive  officer"  :  5  1 
Average  amount  that  workers  in  one  El  Salvador  factory  are  paid  lor  each  $12.99  Gap  T-shirt  they  sew  :  1  1.6c" 
Percentage  of  Americans  living  below  the  poverty  line  w  ho  believe  that  "poor  people  today  have  it  easy"  :  3 1 
Percentage  change,  since  January,  in  the  stock  price  of  99$  Only  Stores  :  +65 
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[Essay] 

ALONG  THIS 
RUTTED  PATH 

From  "Letter  tojerzy  Andrzejewski ,"  a  previously 
untranslated  essay  by  Gzeslaw  Milosz,  rendered 
into  English  by  Madeline  (  f.  Let'tne.  The  complete 
text,  which  was  written  in  1942,  appears  in  To 
Begin  Where  I  Am:  Selected  Essays,  edited  by 
Bogdana  Carpenter  and  Madeline  (.1.  Let'ine,  to 
be  published  in  (  h'tober  by  Farrar,  Straus  and 

(  rtYoHA 


1  V  .ii  Jet  :v , 

Douhl  is  ,i  noble  thing.  1  believe  that  it  there 
were  a  recurrence  oi  the  biblical  experience  of 
Si  h.I<  Ml,  ii  VV(  mid  be  necessary  t<  >  seek  the  rightci  his 
among  those  who  profess  doubi  rather  than 
.urn  >ng  believers.  And  \  el ,  as  \  i  hi  know,  doubt  is 
traditionally  bathed  in  a  glow  and  accorded  dig- 
nity solely  bee  a  use  n  serves  the  seekers  ol  truth 
as  a  weapon.  Indeed,  the  most  fervent  pe<  iple  are 
di mbters.  .Allow  me,  then,  to  take  both  sides,  and 
do  not  think  that  w  hen  I  speak  as  one  who  knows 
with  certainty  thai  I  do  not  also  doubt;  do  not 
dunk,  either,  thai  when  I  doubt  I  am  not  also 
sensing  right  beside  me,  close  enough  to  touch 
them,  definite,  indisputable  things.  Just  as  hu- 
man sight  is  capable  of  taking  in  only  one  side  of 
an  apple,  human  speech  cannot  encompass  any 
phenomenon  in  its  total  roundness.  The  other 
side  alw  ay  s  remains  in  shadow.  You  summon  me 
to  assisi  in  the  struggle  against  armies  of  the  most 
varied  moral  laws,  armies  equipped  with  swasl  ikas, 


hammers  and  sickles,  portable  shrines,  banners. 
Each  ol  them  insists  thai  only  its  system  of  val- 
ues is  salutary,  appr<  »priate,  useful.  Each  of  i  hem 
rushes  around  the  world,  exhorting  people  to 
join  it s  ranks.  Looking  al  this  variety  of  mutual- 
ly, contradictory,  laws,  you  ask  what  n  is  thai  could 
convince  you  thtii  your  <  >wn  intuition  will  noi  lead 
you  astray;  you  ask  about  i  riteria,  about  guidelines, 
ou  ask ,  w  i  >n  't  this  stage  he  subject  to  constanl 
change  in  response  to  particular  social  condi- 
tions, to  a  person's  origins  and  upbringing,  and, 
it  that  is  the  ease,  can  thai  constantly  shitting  line, 
thai  function  of  the  mosi  diverse  factors,  be  the 
standard  by  which  the  currents  and  ideas  creat- 
ing contemporary  history,  should  be  measured.' 

Yes,  i his  is  a  vague,  uncertain  foundation,  so 
vague  and  uncertain  thai  it  is  easy  todoubl  its  ex- 
istence. All  n  takes  is  to  raise  one  human  gener- 
ation in  a  new,  changed  way,  instructing  them  in 
a  different  good  and  a  different  evil,  and  what  a 
dozen  y  ears  ago  wi  inkl  have  elicited  uni\  ersal  in  - 
dignal  ion  will  elicit  universal  praise.  The  elasticity, 
of  human  nature  appears  to  have  no  limits;  in- 
deed, our  ( »wn  age  is  an  age  of  monstrous  experi- 
ences thai  prove  this  alleged  truth  clearly,  and 
persuasively. 

But  still  |  must  console  you.  .Attempting  to 
appeal  to  that  nebulous  element,  the  kernel  of 
common  sense  in  man,  is  nothing  new  by  an 
means;  1 1  is  not  like  the  discovery,  of  a  new  con 
i  men i  I  in  the  contrary,  it  is  as  ok  1  as  the  world, 
or,  at  am  rate,  as  old  as  i  ulture  thai  can  be  tr;n  ed 
back  to  a  in.  ie  ni  C  irecc  e,  1  his  element  has  been 
kni  >wn  by  a  ureal  variety  of  names  throughout  hi* 
ti  >rv .  1  Spending  on  the  epoch,  anil  on  intellei 
r 1 1. 1 1  and  linguistic  develc  ipment,  it  has  been  called 


reason,  daimonum,  common  sense,  the  categori- 
cal imperative,  the  moral  instinct.  And  although 
different  faiths  and  differenl  laws  prevailed,  en- 
forced  h\  the  might  i  'I  the  sw<  >rd,  m<  ire  than  one 
Socrates  drank  poison  in  the  name  of  thai  vague, 
wondrously  indefinable  voice,  more  than  one  hu- 
manisl  was  burned  .11  the  si. ike.  Only  yesterday, 
Aldous  I  luxley,  whose  Jesting  Pilule  is  such  de- 
pressing, unpleasani  reading  (since  it  reveals  the 
weakness  of  the  West),  ih.it  skeptical  Huxley 
took  a  trip  around  the  w<  >rld  in  search  i  >f  verities, 
and  in  iliis  summary  oi  the  results  ol  Ins  journey 
he  si, ues  thai  although  almost  all  his  convictions 
were  demolished  as  a  consequence  of  Ins  con- 
taci  witli  the  immense  variety  of  human  beliefs, 
passions,  and  uistoins,  still  be  was  able  to  preserve 
one  conviction.  That  <  me  conviction  w  as  bis  be- 
lief in  the  similarity  of  human  nature,  irrespective 
ul  race,  religion,  and  language,  bis  belief  in  the 
identical  moral  sense  and  similar  definition  of 
good  and  evil,  be  it  in  Eur< ipe  or  ( ahina,  or  the 
Polynesian  islands.  (  lould  it  be  thai  people  like 
I  luxley  were  the  last,  unworthy  heirs  of  the  Eu- 
ropean tradition?  Coukl  it  he  that  their  |tidg- 
meni  was  the  List  of  the  old  world's  delusions,  ,1 
weak  and  deformed  reflectii  in  of  the  final  wave  of 
humanism;  and  thai  in  thai  ease  one  oughl  to  look 
at  the  extermination  of  pei  >ple  in  camps,  in  pris- 
ons, with  new  eyes — look  at  it  .is  a  battle  be- 
tween red  ants  and  blaek  ants,  without  recog- 
nizing either  tl  le  one  or  the  other  as  in  the  right 
hut,  rather,  granting  that  both  species  are  right.' 
(.  )r  perhaps  we  sh  mid  instead  admit  that  some  bu- 
rn.m  right,  some  fulfillment  of  moral  law,  belongs 
io  one  side,  and  thai  their  persecutors  do  not 
share  that  right,  hut  it  we  take  thai  position,  we 
return  i<  i  the  vague  kernel  of  ethical  intuition;  ver- 
ily, this  is  nc  ii  s(  imething  ihat  has  |<  >ng  since  been 
put  lo  rest ,  I  hat  should  have  been  um- 

\ signed  by  now  to  oblivion, 
i  this  point  in  my  argument ,  I  ami  ivercome 
with  shame.  I  hi  iw  my  head  in  s.  irr<  >w  i  iver  mv  <  iwn 
tender);  ies,  whit,  b  pn  id  me  toward  a  greater  zeal- 
ousncss  than  I  desire.  Ii  is  enough  f<  ir  me  to  lot  'sen 
the  reins  a  hit,  and  1  begin  to  pontificate  in  the 
manner  ol  a  pn  >pl  icI  <  >r  preacher ...  Km  wing  how 
e.isih  |  lapse  into  exaltation,  I  tear  thai  I  will 
soon  mention  the  devil  who  summons  pet  iple  to 
mass  by  ringing  his  tail.  I  have  very  few  qualifi- 
cations to  he  a  hard.  So  let  us  quickly  extinguish 
exaltation  with  renewed  d<  >uhi ;  let  us  return  to  bit- 
ter, scathing  quest  i<  ins. 

Over  the  lasi  few  years,  observing  the  specta- 
i  le  in  whk  h  we  all  are  alsi  i  ac  t<  >rs,  I  have  been  as- 
tonished no  less,  |  am  sure,  than  you  by  the 
plastii  U\  ol  human  nature.  Thai  man  l.iii  endure 
relatively  easily  the  loss  of  his  property,  ol  his 
family,  his  beloved  profession,  is  not  what  1  find 
mosi  astonishing.  Ihat  he  grows  accustomed  to 


hunger,  cold,  to  being  beaten  about  the  face  and 
kicked,  also  fits  within  the  boundaries  of  the  un- 
derstandable. But  beyond  that  stretches  a  dark 
expanse  of  wonders,  as  yet  unsuspected  perspec- 
tives. Let  us  take  the  question  of  one's  relationship 
to  death.  In  so-called  normal  times  (and  perhaps 
ours  actually  are  normal)  death  is  surrounded  by 
a  ritual  of  magic  gestures,  incantations,  and  rites. 
The  smell  of  death  makes  the  neck  hair  <  it  animals 
stand  i  m  end,  but  humankind  drowns  out  the  ter- 
ror with  the  beating  of  tom-toms,  the  sound  of  or- 
gans, and  the  singing  of  mournful  songs.  Until 
recently,  in  Relorussia  women  mourners  still 
keened  over  fresh  graves.  These  rites  give  death 
the  character  of  a  singular  event,  the  appearance 
of  a  phenomenon  that  disturbs  the  natural  order; 
they  make  of  death  an  event  that  is  utterly  specific, 
seemingly  unrepeatable.  As  tar  as  I  can  recall  from 
my  reading  of  the  scholarly  literature  on  this  mat- 
ter, the  idea  that  death  is  inevitable  is  alien  to 
primitive  tribes — they  ascribe  death,  if  it  is  not  the 
result  of  being  eaten  by  wild  beasts  or  being  killed 
during  warfare,  to  the  influence  of  evil  spells.  Per- 
haps this,  too,  testifies  to  a  ceremonious  attitude 
toward  death  (it  I  may  call  it  that).  It  is  a  differ- 
ent matter  when,  as  today,  new  ideas  are  being 
born — tor  example,  the  idea  of  the  mass  exter- 
mination of  people,  akin  to  the  extermination  of 
bedbugs  or  flies.  There  is  no  longer  any  place  tor 
ceremoniousness.  After  a  while  these  striking 
changes  penetrate  the  psyche  of  the  masses,  w  ho 
daily  confront  this  phenomenon.  A  person  lived, 
spoke,  thought,  felt.  Then  the  next  day  he's  gone. 
Death  makes  no  more  of  an  impression  than  the 
drowning  of  an  ant  makes  on  its  comrades  parad- 
ing beside  it  on  the  tabletop.  A  certain  insectiv- 
ity  of  life  and  death,  as  I'd  like  to  call  it,  is  creat- 
ed. 1  suspeel  thai  we  are  beginning  to  look  at  man 
partly  as  a  living  piece  of  meat  with  tufts  of  hair 
on  his  head  and  his  sexual  organs,  partly  as  an 
amusing  toy  that  speaks,  moves — but  all  one  has 
to  do  is  raise  one's  hand  and  squeeze  the  trigger  and 
an  ordinary  object  is  lying  in  the  same  place,  as  in- 
ert as  wood  and  stone.  Who  knows,  perhaps  this 
is  the  path  to  absi  ilute  indifference,  including  in- 
difference t<  1 1  me's  own  death.  It  may  happen  that 
with  good  training  and  appropriate  schooling 
people  will  die  easily,  from  a  lack  of  desire;  they 
will  treat  dying  as  almost  an  everyday  activity, 
between  two  shots  of  vodka  and  a  cig- 
w  arette  they  won't  get  to  smoke. 

I.11  any  event,  this  will  certainly  lead  to  indif- 
ference to  the  death  of  others  and  to  a  change  in 
the  classification  of  murder  as  an  ugly  deed.  Caus- 
ing someone's  death  is  dissoc  iated  from  the  reek 
of  demonism,  pangs  of  conscience,  and  similar  ac- 
cessories of  Shakespearean  drama.  Young  men 
in  perfectly  c  lean  uniforms  can  then  shoot  people 
while  gnawing  <  >n  a  ham  sandw  ich.  )  et  another 
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novelty  is  connected  w  ith  this:  criminal  liiw,  par- 
allel ing  tils-  ethical  feeling  of  civ  Hired  societies, 
h.is  linked  punishment  to  the  tact  ot  guilt.  Because 
X  is  guilty,  X  must  die,  or  must  he  placed  hehind 
hars.  Today,  the  issue  of  guilt  is  fading  into  the 
hackground,  and  h>  >\\  pernk  ious  or  dispensable 
,i  given  individual  may  he  in  relation  to  society 
h.i^  emerged  in  the  foreground.  X  dies,  even 
though  he  did  nothing  had;  he  dies  hecause  his 
hair  color,  the  shape  of  his  nose,  or  his  parents' 
hackground  are  considered  sufficient  signs  of  his 
pernic  ii  msness. 

1  )i  twn  the  n  >.ul  lie  unequal  rights  and  unequal 
obligations.  For  some  one  hundred  years  the 
democracies  of  the  West  have  held  to  the  con- 
victi<  >n  that  .ill  pe<  iple  are  equal  under  the  sun  arid 
should  he  judged  according  to  the  same  princi- 


ples— w  lush  in  practice  came  down  to  a  glaring 
inequality,  depending  on  the  amount  of  pn  >per- 
t\  people  owned.  The  Middle  Ages  knew  a  ^trist 
caste  system,  which  was  gradually  tempered  h\ 
modern  mores.  The  murder  of  a  knight  was  not 
the  nii ne  t hen  a-,  the  murder  i >t  ,i  merchant  or  i 
peasant ,  flu  mgh  genuine  rcligi<  isity  placed  certain 
limitations  on  that  disparity.  In  Sparta,  as  Taine 
reports,  youths  who  trained  for  battle  in  camps 
wi  mid  come  out  onto  the  roads  at  night  in  order 
to  kill  ,i  couple  of  late-returning  helots  from 
tune  to  tune,  tor  the  experience  and  to  prove 
that  the\  had  mastered  the  s(  >ldiei 

rry  rnklc- 

JLoslay,  tlis'  -.mis'  different  iat  i< 
again,  the  same  inequality  of  ohli-j.it  ion  -  ,md 
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ye  irs  (fn  m  the  start  ot 

nineteenth  centurv  are  nut  particularlv  binding 
on  us.  Excellent  educational  results  (and  despite 
everything,  we  mu-t  include  among  them  results 

it  ol 

[ 

dent  thinking,  and  it  turned  out  that  people  can 
nt:  jLM.tc  well  without  freedom  of  thought. 
The  question  can  also  an-e  whether  with  the  de- 
ns ot  i 

munication  as  radio,  film,  and  the  dailv  pres-, 
freedom  of  thought  i-  possible  at  all.  Does  this  not 
mean  constant  infection  with  whatever  ideas  are 
in  circulation,  and  even  that  when  the  masses  are 
given  >  etensible  freedom  thev  may  succumb  to  to- 
i 

Evidently,  human  plasticity  is  great,  and  the 
search  tor  constants,  tor  an  "eternal  man."  miiiht 
turn  out  to  be  a  nskv  undertaking.  It  does  not 
-eem  to  me,  however,  that  thi-  plasticity  is  lim- 
itless. It  gives  one  pause  that  even  the  most  in- 
compatible moral-political  systems  appeal  to  the 
same  elements  in  man  and,  independently  of 
the  various  forms  assumed  by  whatever  ethical 
current*  are  in  circulation,  thev  make  use  of  a 
similar  ethical  judgment.  The  call  to  heroism 
and  sacrifice,  whether  in  the  name  ot  the  Ger- 
man people  or  the  socialist  fatherland  of  the 
working  people,  incorporates  a  scheme  that  is  in 
no  way  different  from  the  praise  of  patriotism 
and  masculine  courage  in  Plato's  time.  The  prop- 
aganda of  the  various  fascisms  rolls  out  images  of 
.i  "new  order"  in  which,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  former  democratic  lack  of  order,  people  will 
be  able  to  live  happilv,  without  tear  ot  unem- 
ployment, wars,  and  economic  pressure,  that 
product  ot  "Judeo-plutocracy."  The  working 

have  better  condition-  than  in  -ocieties  based  on 
respect  tor  money,  and  participation  in  the  uni- 
versal well-being  and  harmony  will  be  shared 
among  the  people  according  to  their 

Jl 

- 

I 

tes  a  great  rearing 

soldiers  faith  in  a  "just  cause,"  and  the  torture  and 
execution  ot  "worse"  peoples  has  been  given  an 

■ 

nothing 

tual  sense  of  what  ought  to  be — a  perverse  appeal, 
r  taUil 

although  from  time  to  time  in  the  speeche>  ot  fas- 
cist  men  of  state  an  open  conte--ion  ot  crime  can 

veins,  the  majority  ot  their  statements  are  lies,  sen- 
timental appeal-  to  God  to  bestow  His  blessings, 


and  the  rending  i  >1  garments  i  iver  the  ( ither  side's 
lack  of  morality.  This  demonstrates  that  Machi- 
avelli's  prescription  is  immortal  and  that  a  ruler 
would  be  acting  badly  it  he  appealed  exclusively 
to  man's  basest  urges.  On  the  contrary,  w  hile  do- 
ing evil  he  must  robe  himself  in  the  toga  of  .1 
benefactor  of  humanity,  .1  savior,  one  who  exacts 
vengeance  tor  injuries — a  precept  that  today's 
pupils  of  Machiavelli  are  f<  >11<  iwing  quite  faithfully 
on  the  whole.  Yes,  yes,  this  is  all  .1-  old  as  the 
earth,  this  1-  all  km  >wn,  and  und<  mbtedly  t  inly  the 
absence  of  a  necessary  distance  place-  in  our 
mouths  a  sentence  about  man'-  total  plasticity,  the 
total  novelty  of  w  hat  1-  being  played 

Si  tut  in  fr<  >nt  1  if  i  »ur  eve-, 
ince  we  agree  that  even  in  the  seemingly 
most  predatory  annie-  and  program-  an  elemen- 
tary ethical  sense  1-  surrounded  with  a  certain 
degree  of  deference,  we  c<  >nfn  >nt  am  ither  pre  iblem. 
That  same  ethical  scheme,  that  same  sympathy 
tor  the  good  and  disinclinatii  >n  ti  ward  evil,  lead- 
to  such  varied  deed-  and  1-  filled  with  such  var- 
ied content-! 

The  hierarchy  of  ethical  values  1-  easily  over- 
turned and  it-  rank-  reassembled.  And  just  as  the 
germ  of  monarchism  and  totalitarianism  persists 
within  democracy,  so  a  germ  of  slavery  persists  in 
appeal-  to  complete  freedom  of  conscience  and 
thought.  Man  became  tree,  but  being  tree  he  cre- 
ated certain  historical  idea- and  bent  hi- neck  un- 
der the  yoke  that  he  him-elt  had  created.  Soon 
the  idea  of  self-sufficient  humanity  took  hold.  Ir 
was  contaminated  by  the  corrosive  acids  of  the 
work  of  philosophers  whose  goal  it  was  to  prove 
that  "man"  1-  an  abstraction,  that  "Man"  w  ith  a 
capital  M  does  not  exist,  that  there  are  onl\ 
tribe-,  classes,  various  civilization-,  various  laws 
and  various  customs,  that  history  1-  filled  with 
the  struggle  of  human  groups,  and  that  each  of 
them  brings  along  different  ethics  and  a  different 
worldview.  Like  Marx,  they  yearned  to  prove 
that  "being  defines  c<  »nsci<  tusness,"  1  >r,  as  a  y<  iung 
Nazi  poet  ha-  written,  that  "the  Creator  placed 
life  above  law. "On  the  heels  of  this  came  the  ne- 
cessity to  replace  the  idea  of  one'-  fellow  man 
w  ith  a  narrower  idea,  the  idea  of  the  proletariat 
or  the  Aryan,  and  instead  of  "do  no  harm  to  your 
fellow  man"  they  began  saying  "do  no  harm  to 
your  countryman"  or  "do  no  harm  to  a  worker." 

And  m  >w ,  my  dear  friend,  1  -hall  -hare  w  ith  y<  >u 
my  greatest  doubt.  W  ithout  religious  and  meta- 
physical underpinning,  the  word  "man"  1-  too 
ambiguous  a  term,  1-  it  not.1  From  the  moment  it 
is  deprived  >  >t  trait-  such  a-  an  imm<  irtal  si  nil  and 
redemption  through  Christ,  does  it  not  disinte- 
grate into  a  vast  number  of  possibilities,  of  which 
some  are  better,  other-  worse,  some  deserving  of 
protection  and  cultivation,  and  other- of  absolute 
extinction?  Finally,  1-  it  really  possible  to  invent 


a  single  ethics,  since  the  daimtmion,  left  to  its 
own  resources,  turn-  out  to  he  something  like 
the  Pythia.'  His  pronouncements  can  he  inter- 
preted any  which  way,  however  one  wishes- 
Mr.  G< >ebbels  1-  well  aware  of  this.  1  am  not  com- 
forted in  the  lea-t  by  the  opinion- 1  >t  writers  sin.  h 
a-  Huxley.  Rolling  down  a  steep  -lope  toward 
valley-  inhabited  K  the  w oh  e-  of  totalitarianism, 
along  with  all  of  Europe,  they  seem  to  he  un- 
aware of  tin-,  and  they  mistake  a  brief  period  of 
a-  yet  incompletely  disrupted  equilibrium  be- 
tween freed*  'in  and  slavery  U  >r  a  permanent  state. 
I  am  not  comforted  by  allusions  to  European  tra- 
dition; her  cart  ha-  driven  m<  ire  than  once  along 
tin-  rutted  path,  hut  -he  has  forgotten  the  dark 
mi  >ment-  ( >t  the  pa-t 
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THE  TRUTH 
IS  OUT  THERE 


The  following  memorandum  was  signed  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stafj  and  delivered  u>  Secretary  0/  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  on  March  J3,  1962.  The  memo 
recommends  that  "Operation  Norihwonds,"  the 
code  name  for  the  plan  it  details,  be  implemented 
within  the  "next  feu  months."  Portions  oj  the  memo 
were  primed  in  Body  of  Secret-:  Anatomy  of  the 
Ultra-Secret  National  Security  Agency,  by 
lames  Bamford,  published  this  s/m'ng  b\  I  )tmbleda\. 

n 

JL  m^egarding  the  memo  from  C  'hief  of  Oper- 
ations, subject:  "Operation  MONGOOSE," 
which  requested  brief  but  precise  description  of 
pretext-  which  would  provide  justification  tor 
U.S.  military  intervention  111  ( !uha. 

Thi-  plan  would  enable  a  logical  buildup  of 
incident-  to  he  combined  with  other  seemingly 
unrelated  events  to  camouflage  the  ultimate 
objective  and  create  the  necessary  impression 
of  Cuban  rashness  and  irresponsibility  on  a 
large  scale.  The  desired  result  would  be  to  place 
the  United  State-  in  the  apparent  position  of 
suffering  defensible  grievances  from  a  rash  and 
irresponsible  Cuban  government  and  to  devel- 
op an  international  image  of  a  Cuban  threat  to 
peace  in  the  \\  e-tern  Hemisphere. 

1.  Since  it  would  seem  desirable  to  use  legiti- 
mate provocation  as  the  basis  for  U.S.  militan 
intervention  in  Cuba,  a  cover  and  deception 
plan  could  be  executed  as  an  initial  effort  to 
provoke  Cuban  reaction-.  Harassment  plus  de- 
ceptive action-  to  convince  the  C  uban-  ol  im- 
minent invasion  would  be  emphasized 

2.  A  series  of  well-coordinated  incident-  will 


"Las  Angelas  del  Baswrero  (Angels  oj  the  Dump],"  a  photograph  by  Janjaap  Dekker,  nas  on  display  last  winter  in  the  County  Building  in  Sanu 
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he  planned  to  take  place  in  and  around  Guan- 
tanamo  to  give  genuine  appearance  oi  being 
done  by  hostile  C  )uban  forces. 

A.  Incidents  to  establish  .1  credible  attack 
(n<  n  in  1  hr<  >n<  >1<  »gical  1  irder): 

(1)  Si. in  rumors  (many).  Use  clandestine 
radi< >. 

{!)  Land  friendly  Cubans  in  uniform 
"over  the  fence"  to  stage  attack  on  base. 

(3)  Capture  Cuban  (friendly)  saboteurs 
m-kli.-  the  base. 

(4)  Stan  rmts  near  the  bale's  main  gate 
(friendly  Cubans)  or  111  vicinity  oi  Guan- 
lananv  1 C  aty. 

(t)  Sabotage  ship  111  harbor;  large  fires — 
naphthalene. 

(M  Sink  ship  near  harbor  entrance.  Con- 
duct  funerals  for  mock  victims. 

B.  11k-  United  States  would  respond  In  exe- 
cuting offensive  operations  to  secure  water 


and  power  supplies,  and  destroying  artillery 
and  mortar  emplacements  which  threaten 
the  base. 

C.  Commence  large-scale  U.S.  military  op- 
erant His. 

).  A  "Remember  the  Maine"  incident  could  be 
arranged  in  several  forms: 

A.  We  could  blow  up  a  LJ.S.  ship  in  Guan- 
tanamt  1  and  blame  Cuba. 

B.  We  could  blow  up  a  drone  (unmanned) 
vessel  anywhere  in  C  !uban  waters.  The  Unit- 
ed Stales  could  follow  up  w  ith  an  air/sea  res- 
cue operation  covered  by  U.S.  fighters  to 
"evacuate"  remaining  members  of  the 
nonexistent  crew.  Casualty  lists  in  U.S. 
newspapers  would  cause  a  helpful  wave  of 
national  indignation. 

4-  We  could  develop  a  Communist  Cuban  ter- 
ror campaign  in  the  Miami  area,  in  other  Flori- 
da cities,  and  even  in  Washington.  The  terror 
campaign  could  be  pointed  at  Cuban  refugees 


seeking  haven  in  the  United  States.  We  could 
^ink  .1  boatload  oi  Cubans  en  route  to  Florida 
(real  or  simulated).  We  could  luster  attempts 
on  lives  of  (  Yihan  refugees  in  the  I  'nited  States 
even  to  the  extent  oi  wounding  in  instances  to 
be  widely  publicized.  Exploding  a  few  plastic 
bombs  in  carefully  chosen  spots,  the  arrest  of 
Cuban  agents,  and  the  release  of  prepared  doc- 
uments substantiating  Cuban  involvement  also 
would  be  helptul  in  projecting  the  idea  of  an  ir- 
respt  >nsible  g<  ivernment. 

5.  A  "Cuban-based,  (.'astro-supported"  fili- 
buster could  be  simulated  against  a  neighboring 
Caribbean  nation.  We  know  that  Castro  is 
backing  subversive  efforts  clandestinely  against 
Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala, 
and  Nicaragua  at  present,  and  possibly  others. 
These  efforts  can  be  magnified  and  addition.il 
ones  contrived  for  exposure.  "Cuban"  B-26-  or 
C-46-type  aircraft  could  make  cane-burning 
raids  at  night.  Sov  iet  Bloc  incendiaries  could 
be  found.  This  could  be  coupled  with  "(  Ythan" 
messages  to  the  (  Communist  underground  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  "Cuban"  ship 
nieiits  of  arms  which  would  be  found,  or  inter- 
cepted, on  the  beach. 

6.  Use  of  MIG-type  aircraft  by  U.S.  pilots 
could  provide  additional  provocation.  Harass- 
ment of  civil  air,  attacks  on  surface  shipping, 
and  destruction  of  U.S.  military  drone  aircraft 
by  MR  i-type  planes  w<  >uld  be  useful  as  comple- 
mentary actions.  A  P-86  properly  painted 
would  convince  air  passengers  that  they  saw  a 
Cuban  MIC,  especially  it  the  pilot  of  the  trans- 
port were  to  announce  such  a  fact.  The  primary 
drawback  to  tins  suggestion  appears  to  be  the 
security  risk  inherent  in  obtaining  or  modify  ing 
an  aircraft.  However,  reasonable  copies  of  the 
MIC  could  be  produced  from  U.S.  resources  in 
abi nit  three  mi  mths. 

7.  It  is  possible  to  create  an  incident  which  will 
demonstrate  convincingly  that  a  Cuban  air- 
craft has  attacked  and  shut  down  a  chartered 
civil  airliner  en  route  from  the  United  States 
to  Jamaica,  Guatemala,  Tan, una,  or  Venezuela. 
The  passengers  could  be  a  group  of  college  stu- 
dents off  on  a  holiday  or  any  grouping  of  per- 
sons with  a  common  interest  to  support  char- 
tering a  non-scheduled  flight. 

A.  An  aircraft  at  Eglin  AFB  would  be  paint- 
ed and  numbered  as  an  exact  duplicate  of  a 
civil  registered  aircraft  belonging  to  a  CIA 
proprietary  organization  in  the  Miami  area. 
At  a  designated  time  the  duplicate  would  be 
substituted  tot  the  actual  civil  auxratt  and 
would  be  loaded  with  the  selected  passen- 
gers, all  boarded  under  carefully  prepared 
aliases.  The  actual  registered  aircraft  would 
be  converted  to  a  drone. 


B.  Take-off  limes  of  the  drone-  aircraft  and 
the  actual  will  be  scheduled  to  allow  a  ren- 
dezvous south  ot  Florida.  From  the  ren- 
dezvous point  the  passenger-carrying  aircraft 
will  descend  to  minimum  aliunde'  and  go  di- 
rect fy  into  an  auxiliary  field  at  Eglin  AFB 
where  arrangements  will  have  been  made  to 
evacuate  the  passengers  and  return  the  air- 
craft to  lis  original  status.  The  drone  aircraft 
meanwhile  will  continue  to  llv  the  flight 
plan.  When  ov  er  Cuba,  the  drone  w  ill  begin 
transmitting  on  the  inieniaiion.il  distress  fre- 
quency a  "MAY  DAY"  message  stating  he-  is 
under  atiack  bv  Cuban  MIG  aircraft.  The 
transmission  will  be  interrupted  bv  destruc- 
tion  ot  the  aircraft  which  will  he  triggered  by 
radio  signal.  This  will  allow  ICAO  [Interna- 
tional (  iv  il  Aviation  Organization]  radio  sta- 
tions in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  tell  the 
U.S.  what  has  happened  to  the  aircraft  in- 
stead ot  the  I  I.S.  trying  to  "sell"  the  nic  idem 


[Projections] 

THE  MAGIC 
MOUNTAIN 

The  following  messages  were  among  7,200  submit- 
ted last  January  to  ivww.hellomrlyresident.com,  a 
site'  created  by  Swiss  artist  Johannes  Gees.  Gees 
arranged  to  have  the  messages  beamed  in  fxfly-foot- 
high  letters  onto  a  mountain  facing  the  World  Eco- 
nomic Formn  gathering  in  Davos,  Stt'it?er/and. 
About  a  third  m/  the  submissions  were  beamed 

Wow!  hello  everyone!  hello  mr  president'  how 
are  you  over  t here .' 

We  are  watching  you.  The  power  of  the  inter- 
net is  in  the  hands  of  Tl  IE  PEOPLE. 

Tl  lb  EART1 1  IS  OUR  MOT1 IER 

Y i  iur  Mi  >ney  C  !<  imes  Fr<  »m  BK « id  and  Tears. 

Man  tools  himself.  I  le  prays  for  a  long  lite  and 
dreads  an  old  age:  Vietnamese  Proverb 

LISTEN  TO  YOUR  MOUNTAIN 

Today  machinery  merely  helps  a  few  to  ridt  on 
the  backs  i  if  milli<  ms. 

C  ireed  is  I  >eath 

is  ibis  thing  i >n .' 

what  al^i  nit  the  d<  ilphins.' 

Gore  supporters:  Stop  whining!  IK  lost 

All  my  It ive,  1  send  it  thn >ugh  a  laser  lens,  do  the 
nature,  the  wildy-rabbit,  whatever  makes  sen.se. 


1  e<  iplc  i  >\  er  1  n  'In  - 

I!  You  Flunk  We  Will  Allow  You  To  Poison 
I  he  Planet  ,  You  Are  In  F<  ir  A  Big  Surprise. 

Ia  )VE  NOT  MONEY 

Wli.u  in  the  world  does  "People  over  profit!" 
mean?  Don't  you  know  that  people  benefil 
when  they  profit .' 

Jo  you  know  how  many  people  died  unnatural- 
K  in  texan  prise ms? 

In  the  meadow  .ill  the  problems  can  be  solved 
in  .1  day  lets  ;ill  move  to  the  meadow 

Mi  Bush,  show  you  are  a  responsible  Republi- 
can ,ii ul  start  saving  energy  and  ( !0  n<  >w! 

do  ii  yourself!!! 

Win  are  many  foreign  language  messages  to 
this  laser  omitted?  Europeans  •-till  trying  to 
uniin >l  the  \vt irld'o  destiny! 

I  1 1 i n m t i i i  11  n  .  .  .  are  we  netting  somewhere  with 
this  disc  ussit  hi .' 

Capitalism  Sucks! 

All  we  are  s.i\ tnj  is  give  peace  ,i  chance 

Big  HUG!  from  tinky-winky,  dipsy,  laa-laa, 
and  pi ' 

Why  aren't  the  leaders  answering  our  mes- 
sages? why  do  we  bother.' 

1  )i  lesn't  this  laser  cause  cancer? 

I'D  LIKE  TO  BEAM  US  INTO  A  FUNNIER 
TIMES! 

It  the  West  is  truly  democratic,  why  do  we 
have  to  write  on  mountains  to  be  heard? 

Save  energy  and  switch  tins  laser  i iff. 

Sti  ip  Landmines 

you  run  the  world,  we  sh.ill  revolt 

Why  i.m't  we  .ill  just  'jet  along? 

tlin  laser  is  awesome — cm  we  keep  n  .ill  year 
r<  nind? 

Japan,  stop  whale  hunting! 

L(  )VE,  PEA(  i  &  UNITY 

Mr.  president,  do  you  know  what  is  the 
favourite  dish  ol  your  children? 

For  Anarchism!!!  State  ownership/private 
ownership  ol  property  is  a  lie!!!  Against  St.ite 
and  (  Capital! 

I  lappiness  is  ,i  warm  puppy:  l  !harles  Schult: 

The  growth  ol  the  global  economy  is  our  best 
hi  >|v  Ii  >r  peace  and  pr<  isperit^ . 

Km t  Li ives  (  irace 

-lop  pi  illut  h  HI 

HON'  I  I.F  I  -  Rl  IT  Ol  R  FIFFS 


Globalization  made  tins  message  possible. 
Tli. ink  you,  W.E.F. 

FOOR,  MA!  I'M  WRITING  STUFF  ON  A 
MIFF  IN  SWITZERLAND 

I  .mi  the  w alms 

1  will  miss  this  laser 


|  Fii  ipaganda] 

HORTON  HEARS 
A  CHAINSAW 


From  Tru. ix,  a  children's  book  by  Terri  Birkcii, 
modeled  on  Dr.  Seuss's  Lorax  and  funded  by  the 
Hardwood  Forest  Foundation  and  the  National 
<  \ik  Flooring  Manufacturers  Association.  Four 
hundred  thousand  cofnes  oj  Truax  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  elementary  schools  nationwide. 


A  warm  day  in  June,  way  out  on  Oak  Knoll, 
With  my  saw  and  my  ax  hung  up  on  a  pole, 
I  was  fixing  a  w  heel  on  my  Board-Flipping 
Packer 

When  1  glimpsed  what  I  thought  was  ;i  (  Ireen- 

crested  Quacker. 
1  looked  to  the  sky.  That  w  asn't  a  bird. 
It  looked  like  a  C  ireen-crested  man.  1  low  absurd! 

"Mister!"  he  yelled  with  a  whiskers  wheeze, 
"1  am  Guardbark,  protector  ol  trees," 

\\  tth  one  squmred  eve,  he  sized  up  my  clothes, 
My  ax,  my  saw,  and  my  steel-booted  toes. 
"I  lello,  Mr.  Guardbark,"  I  said  with  unease. 
And  not  to  be  rude,  I  'jot  off  my  knees. 

I  le  must  have  been  flying  tor  quite  a  long  w  hile, 
I  le  seemed  kind  ot  sad,  so  1  said  w  ith  a  smile, 
"1  welcome  you  here  w  here  the  Loblolly  grows 
And  the  roots  ot  the  Shadegrove  tickle  your  toes. 
Where  the  Shrub-bird  smys  and  hums  out  his 
in  »se 

And  Blue-breasted  Barkpeckers  peek  out  the 

n  iws. 

I'm  Truax,  the  logger.  I  harvest  these  trees 

For  ballbats  and  houses  and  things  such  as  these." 

but  before  I  could  shake  or  otter  a  seat, 

The  C  iiiardbark  stopped,  stiffened,  and  stamped 

his  t  w  1 1  teet. 
"Sir!"  he  said  loudly,  "you  are  grisly  with  greed. 
(  !utting  1  lagbarks  is  MEAN — a  horribus  deed, 
book  w  hat  a  mess  your  hacking  has  made. 
You  did  all  ot  Tl  US  |iist  to  jet  your  bills  paid?" 

"No,  not  at  all,"  I  said  w  ith  a  smile. 
"Have  a  seat  on  that  pile.  "This  might  take  a 
while." 


"J  \\  <  )N'Ttakea  scut,  or  LISTEN,  or  L<  K  >k\" 
the(  iuardhark  r.nwl  i m.  I  le  snarled  and  he  sh< « >k. 

"I'm  i  iuardhark,  1  tell  you,  keeper  < >i  i rees. 
Our  tut  Lire,  yen  know,  is  dependenl  on  these, 
You  must  Mop  tins  hacking  and  whacking  and 
stacking. 

You  should  NOT  he  here.  I  MUST  semi  you 
packing." 

"Whoa,  Mr.  t  iu.irdhark.  (usl  calm  down  a  hit. 
C  Hir  trees  vv'i  m't  he  helped  hy  a  tumuli  his  In  , 
Let's  talk  instead.  As  I've  always  said — 
Talking'*  much  hetter  than  losing  your  head!" 

"Okay,  we'll  talk,  you  hrut  ish 

t  ree-whacker. 
Tii rn  off  your  saw  and  your 

wi  »  id-hacking  stai  ker." 

I  turned  off  my  saw  and  tin 
stac  ker,  and  si k »n 

We  could  heat  the  shrill  call  ol 
the  Leafsucking  Li >< m. 

Then  (.  iuardhark  hegan,  "I'm  an- 
gry all  right. 

What  future  is  there  with  no 
trees  in  sight  ' 

Trees  t  lean  the  air,  gi\  e  Shrub- 
birds  a  rest . 

Fuzz-worms  and  Kitesquirrels  use 
trees  f( ir  their  nests," 

"Oh,  Mr.  Guardhark,  you're 

right  1 "  I  agreed. 
"No  trees  t(  ir  the  future  v\'i  mid  he 

dreadful  indeed. 
That's  why  I  carry  my  hag  i  if  tree 

seeds, 

And  tin  Dirt-I  )igging  Planter  t<  >  plant  them  with 
speed. 

In  tact,  for  every  ONI:  tree  that  I  need, 

1  plant  FIVE  food-stowing,  tree-growing  seeds!" 

Guardhark  pondered  this  last  hit  of  news 
While  chewing  his  fingernails  off  hy  the  tw< is. 
"You  really  plant  trees  for  the  trees  that  you  use' 
Still — THAT  won't  remove  my  Tree-Hacking 
blues. 

"What  about  trees  that  are  really  quite  old, 
That  are  cooling  our  planet  and  shouldn't  be 

sold' 

They're  cleaning  the  air.  It's  really  not  fair 

ti  i  cut  n  1EM  di  iwn  It  >r  s<  une  w<  ihhlest  ime  chair." 

I  realized  thai  ( iuardhark  did  not  want  to  km  >w 
1  low  the  earth  keeps  on  changing,  so  I  sp<  ike  s<  irt 

of  slow, 

"With  wildfires  and  wind,  insects  and  disease, 
Nature,  herself,  renews  stands  i  it  .  TI  trees." 

I  lot  iked  at  the  (  iuardhark .  I  lis  mouth  turned  t<  i 
grist  le. 


I  Its  eyes  shot  some  darts  I  lis  nose  whirred  ;i 
whistle. 

"Hid  Nature  is  fnitieiu  and  willing  to  wail 

I  tiiii u  oil  trees  N<  >\V'.'  7  he  u  ait's  u  hai  I  hale!" 

1  agreed  with  the  (  iuardhark  thai  it  always  is 

good 

To  save  some  ol  the  old,  historical  wi  >od. 
Then  1  ga\e  him  the  facts,  the  truth  ot  the 
matter. 

This  (  iuardhark  did  NOT  want  to  hear  idle 


"We're  teaching  our  pec  >plc  just  hi  iw  to  ci  mserve 
And  we'v  e  set  aside  land  in  National  Preserves. 

L)5  m 1 1 1  ion  at  res  ( to  b<  quite 
prei  ise) 

I  lav  e  been  set  aside  Jl  !ST  to 
It  u  >k  nic  e. 

"Ni  iw  breathable  air — yi  ni've  g<  ii 

a  point  there. 
We  all  need  i  lean  air.  Fi  ir  that 

there's  ni i  spare. 
Bui  it  we  examine  the  si  ieni  ists' 


We  see  that  the  planet's  i  lean  air 

and  its  cool 
Depend  on  YOl  NO  trees  in 

t  ree-gn  wing  scln  h  >1. 
That's  where  they  learn  how  to 
use  (  X  ) 

To  make  lots  ol  oxygen.  Really, 
it's  ime!" 

1  looked  at  the  (  iuardhark,  the 

gleam  in  his  eye. 
I  knew  we  weren't  finished,  this 
scntrv  and  I. 
As  soon  as  that  thought  was  leaving  im  head, 
The  (  iuardhark  sp<  ike  up  and  here's  what  lie  said: 

"BIODIVERSITY.  Now  there  is  a  word. 
A  Science-y,  Frogbirdy  word  I  hav  e  heard." 
He  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  he  went  on, 
"Will  TIIIS  still  he  there  when  the  trees  have 
been  sawn  .'" 

1  like  these  discussions  wl lere  v  lew  s  are  debated. 
So  I  dug  up  im  tails  and  quickly  I  slated, 

"BIODIVERSITY,  hmmm,  let  me  see, 

That  w<  ird  has  lots  ,  it  g,  n  >d  meanings  h  ir  me. 


"In  each  ol  our  ti  irests,  critters  abound 
Leatsnatchers  in  treetops,  Legbugs  aground. 
(  !utting  the  trees  sends  SOME  i  ritters  running, 
But  i  ithers  mi  ive  in,  s<  une  r.  ute,  and  s<  >nie  v  tinning. 
Thev  munch  on  the  haves.  They  grow  on  the 
hark, 

.And  none  loves  it  more  than  the  Pink    ;  itfed 
Lark. 

"A  new  lv  nit  forest  has  sun  on  the  ground 
And  BIODIVERSITY  leaps  and  abounds.' 


Then  .1  great  tiling  happened.  It  made  me  quite 
glad. 

T  he  (  iuardhark  c  aimed  down.  I  le  was  no  longer 
mad. 

1 1 1 ^  sh<  mlders  relaxed,  then  he  said  with  a  sigh, 
"We  want  the  SAME  things,  Tree-whacker  and  I? 

"What  about  ENDANGERED  species,  my  friend.' 
I  low  do  ui'  keep  them  trom  seeing  their  end.'" 
He  looked  quite  concerned  so  1  knew  he  was 
thn  >ugh 

Being  angry  ;it  me  for  the  joh  that  I  do. 

"  I  hat's  ,i  tough  question.  It  takes  lots  of  thought 
I  o  decide  what  we  ought  not  do,  or  we  ought. 
Would  anyone  mind  it  we  lost,  say,  a  tick 
Tli.it  cin  ied  a  germ  that  made  C  luddlebears  sick.' 

"(  V  what  ab< hi!  something  that's  really  quite  nice- 
Like  tlie  Yellow-Striped  Minnow  that  lues  in 
Lake  Zice? 

1  low  tar  will  we  go?  1  low  much  will  we  pay' 
d  ( i  keep  a  lew  minnc iws  tn mi  dying  away? 

"Do  we  ever  consider  just  how  it  would  he 
It  we  could  NEVER,  EVER  again  eut  a  tree? 
Would  we  live  in  houses  made  of  plastic  and 
steel .' 

Til  I  he  oil  and  the  ores  run  out .'  and  they  will. 

"You  know,  Mr.  (.iuardhark,  I've  thought  and 

I've  dreamed. 
I've  tinned  and  I've  steamed.  I've  figured  and 

si.  hemed. 

I  want  the  best  future  for  my  little  Hoy. 
I  want  i rees  to  he  here,  f<  n  him  to  enjoy." 

With  ill. n,  he  looked  at  me  straight  in  the  eye. 
I  lien  he  shook  im  left  hand  and  took  to  the  sky. 

I  le  said,  "1  .im  (.iuardhark,  ward  of  the  trees — 
And  I  like  the  way  that  you're  managing  these. 

"And  perhaps  best  oj  all,"  the  ( Iuardhark  beamed, 
I  f/iink  things  ARE  N(  >T  quite  as  had  as  they 

seemed!" 


[Fii  i  i<  m| 

A  SMALL  MADNESS 

From  Yonder  Stands  Your  Orphan,  a  novel  by 
Barry  Hannah  to  be  published  this  month  by  At- 
lantic Month/}  Press  Hannah  is  the  author  oj 
eleven  mher  hunks,  including  Airships,  a  collection 
o\  stones,  and  the  novel  Geronimo  Rex. 

I 

V.  huh  lived  alone  at  the  lake  hut  now  at 
(  Christmas  he  was  not  lonely. 

A  bombardier  out  of  England  and  over  Ger- 


many tor  the  Eighth  Air  Force,  and  a  puttering 
aeronaut  ever  since,  a  tinkering  veteran 
(though  his  only  personal  flight  had  been  with- 
out an  engine,  some  fifty  yards  during  Hurri- 
cane Vanillic  in  1969),  he  had  thought  science 
his  whole  life.  But  recently,  he  had  erupted  in 
mourning  over  man's  treatment  of  animals. 
And  without  gratitude  to  them,  either,  a  holo- 
caust without  a  ceremony!  Even  primitive  Lap- 
landers gave  solemn  thanks  to  the  animals  for 
their  own  survival.  He  could  not  bear 
Napoleon's  millions  of  dead  horses.  Nor  could 
he  forgive  himself  tor  the  random  horror  he 
had  visited  on  horses,  mules,  cows,  deer,  and 
smaller  creatures  during  the  war. 

He  had  no  people,  only  a  son  back  in  Min- 
nesota. He  had  been  solitary  a  long  time,  and 
now  another  was  present  in  his  cottage.  Death 
itself,  which  had  a  voice,  which  called  to  him 
not  in  English  but  he  could  hear  it  clearly,  call- 
ing, saving,  It  is  mn  long,  you  can  feel  Me,  you 
know  it.  You've  had  plenty  oj  time,  plenty.  And 
God  bum's,  your  wides  of  space,  over  Germany, 
France,  hack  to  England.  You  killed  others  before 
you  even  had  a  train  oj  thought.  You  always  want- 
ed to  go  over  and  shake  hands  with  those  you 
bombed  in  the  Eighth  Air  Force,  hut  you  chick- 
ened, Captain  Hypocrite.  Besides,  how  were  you 
going  io  shake  hands  with  a  horse  or  dog  or  kitten 
or  lamb,  those  sad  ones  who  never  got  to  look  up 
and  hide,  just  stood  there  and  had  your  hell  all  over 
them.  As  ij  nature  didn't  eat  them  up  enough. 

Oh  you're  jat  at  the  long  table,  stuffed  with 
time,  friends,  your  jlat  stupid  brainstorms.  Not 
long.  You're  going  to  shake  hands  with  every  dead 
thing.  You  recall  you  were  a  captain,  a  jlyhoy,  an 
assassin's  instnnnent  barely  beyond  pubic.  You 
could  neither  write  a  good  check  nor  imagine  any 
hill  beyond  a  twenty.  You  had  never  had  a  decent 
woman's  hare  breasts  against  you.  All  you  had 
was  your  dog  and  your  planes  and  good  eyes  and 
baseball.  You  weren't  shit  and  then  your  Minneso- 
ta yokel's  ass  made  its  wings  and  you  commenced 
gloating  over  your  own  ii'orth. 

I  almost  got  your  hlowhard  ass  again  in  that  hur- 
ricane. You  knew  I  teas  close,  as  close  as  your 
window  with  those  handsome  hie  oaks  with  their 
drapes  of  Spanish  moss  your  retired  old  stuffed  ass 
had  bought  into,  flat  nasty  sand  and  the  smell  of 
dead  mullet  outside  the  window,  that  was  Me. 

Well  now  you're  fat,  stubby,  your  spine  packed 
down  by  gravity.  Got  emphysema,  struggle  about 
fifty  yards  without  a  blackout.  I'm  m  the  room, 
you  can  walk  to  me  easy.  Go  ahead,  light  up  an- 
other one,  might  as  well  make  it  an  old  Camel 
straight  like  you  really  leant,  and  hack  and  hock  a 
spell,  walk  right  into  These  Old  Arms.  You  know 
Me,  flyboy  to  aluminum  walker,  you're  known 
Me.  It's  always  Veteran's  Day  over  here. 

For  Christmas  he  mailed  his  son's  family  in 


Minnesota  .1  Southern  Gourmet  Feast,  .1  crate 
nt  tanyerines  and  dry-iced  jumbo  rock  shrimp 
The  son  was  back  at  the  old  farm  with  ,1  yor- 
yeous  and  pleasant  Swedish  w  ile  and  blond 
children,  elfin  beauties.  They  loved  Ulrich  and 
believed  him  to  be  .1  dear  eccentric.  Reniynly 
senile,  deafened  to  communication  with  .m\ 
bul  the  neareM  friends,  who  whispered  in  his 
ear.  The\  were  unaware  he  was  ,1  fool  who  dis- 
astrously misconstrued  aeronautical  possibilities 
in  his  dreams  of  "personal  flight."  Which  is  to 
sav,  .1  minimalist  backpack  and  propeller  raised 
above  the  buttocks  of  the  pilot  b\  titanium 
struts  and  powered  by  a  camshaft  spun  In  a 
featherliyhl  nuclear  pack  almost  inv  ented  by  a 
reneyade  physicist  and  airporl  bum  in 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  with  whom  I  Iric'h  was  m 
correspondence.  There  were  problems  of  torque 
in  tree  tall  and  necessary  winyspan  and  even  of 
where  to  place  the  rudder.  Reversing  the  prop 
for  hrakeaye  hrouyht  also  the  complication  of 
chewiny  up  the  leys,  ass,  and  spine  ol  the  pi h >t . 


As  much  had  in  fact  transpired  in  1  luntsvillc 
as  I  Irich  and  the  inventor  looked  not  so  much 
upward  but  more  al  tree  level  The  hall  of  the  pi- 
nned aeronaut  which  remained  brought  a  stay- 
yeriny  lawsuit  ayainst  the  inventor  and  his  philo- 
sophical adv  iser,  Earl  L.  I  'Irich  ol  Redwood,  MS. 
Tin  utyh  he  lived,  correctly,  al  Eaylc  Lake 

I  Uriel"!  had  not  told  his  son  or  his  pah  about 
this  litiyation,  which  I  Irich,  die  inventor,  and 
the  aeronaut  were  pisi  after  settling  in  an  ante- 
room ol  the  courthouse  where  the  Alabama 
magistrate  declared  all  three  rampant  idiots 
who  owed  die  scientific  community  an  apoloyy, 
and  a  pledye  to  vacate  themselves  from  his  ju- 
risdiction, a  jurisdiction  that  now  included  all 
eiiniineiii.il  airspace  into  which  they  miyht  in 
Inline  hurl  a  human  fuselaye,  forever.  I  Irich 
rose  and  beyan  an  excursus  in  rebuttal,  citiny 
ci  'i  ret  1  able  ern  >rs  quite  obvious  to  them  now,  as 
il  ibis  project  were  steaminy  lull  ahead  despite 
the  judyc,  as  the  sad  wretch  with  his  artificial 
rectum  and  mam  colon  yawked  on  from  his 


wheelchair,  until  Ulrich's  own  lawyer  hauled 
luin  away,  then  simph  deserted  him  in  .1  nasi\ 
alle\  in  mi  the  courthouse.  Cold  scrawny  dogs 
drank  coffee  from  I  Inch's  large  Styrofoam  cup 
and  he  kneeled  weeping  111  sympathy  for  them. 

I  le  had  noi  told  his  son  he  had  the  emphy- 
sema cither,  01  thai  he  continued  to  smoke 
seven  long  ones  a  day,  againsi  the  expostula- 
tions of  his  doctor  and  the  crowd  who  gath- 
ered  .11  the  pier.  I  lis  son  believed  him  to  be 
happy,  lucky,  it  misdrcssed,  .ind  a  tine  old 
geezer  cheered  by  others  of  his  kidney,  who 
kepi  .111  eye  on  him  thai  he  should  want  for 
nothing.  In  fact  he  was  poor,  pitied,  and  in- 
creasingly avoided.  Souk-  feared  he  was  headed 
for  .1  breakdown,  many  were  concerned  that 
he  might  be  giving  .1  speech  and  mm 

O die  on  1  hem. 
1 (.  ihristmas  Eve  afternoon  I  Urich  waited 
m  front  of  the  paint  and  hod}  shop  for  the  hoys 


[Police  KeiM.nl 

IF  THY  DOG 
OFFEND  THEE 

From  cm  arrest  affidavit  filed  by  Deputy  Dennis 
joiner  in  (  kala,  Florida,  in  the  case  a)  ( teorge  Fin- 
ley,  who  was  convicted  last  year  on  one  felony 
charge  oj  cruelty  to  animals  for  killing  a  poodle 
tunned  ( }eneral  Lee. 

\Y 

T  Tntei   ilong  with  (  apt ain  McQuaig  n 

spondeel  in  reference  to  .1  suspicious  death  of  .1 
dog.  Upon  arrival  writer  spoke  with  the  defen- 
dant (  ieorge  Finley.  Writet  along  with  (  Captain 
McQuaig  asked  the  defenelant  to  explain  what 
happened  to  dog  and  also  how  the  dog  died. 
I  he  defendant  stated  he  fell  the  dog  was  queei 
because  the  dog  was  humping  another  dog  in 
the  mouth  with  his  penis.  I"he  defendant  stated 
w  hen  he  saw  this  ini  idem  1  >cc  urring  he  grabbed 
a  black  plastu  pipe  and  hit  the  dog  over  the 
heaul  with  the  plastic  pipe  killing  the  ..log.  I  he 
defendant  stated  thai  his  daughter  took  the  dog 
to  the  veterinarian,  flu-  defendant  stated  that 
ibis  was  the  second  nine  ihis  dog  was  humping 
.mother  dog  in  the  mouth  and  he  was  very  an- 
•m\  with  the  dog.  Writer  placed  the  defendant 
1111  ler  arresi  and  transported  him  to  the  Marion 
(  1  inn  Jail. 


in  the  Redwood  garage  to  hammer  out  a  dent  in 
the  door  panel  of  his  dear  old  woody  wagon,  a 
Ford  he  boasted  he  might  sell  for  a  little  fortune 
on  1 1  te  Wesi  ( .1  >asi .  1  le  had  had  w<  inderful  trips 
and  thoughts  in  this  car.  I  le  waited  and  smoked, 
holding  to  his  walker  with  1  me  hand,  enjoying  the 
nippy  air.  I  le  dreamed  of  Minnesota,  where  the 
breathing  w<  mid  be  easier.  1  le  tin  mght  of  freezing 
at  20,000  feet  in  a  flak-holed  and  strafed  B-17, 
damned  near  .1  flying  colander,  the  .50-caliber 
shell  casings  rolling  back  and  forth  on  the  floor 
beside  the  head  1  if  the  waist  gunner  behind  him. 
Until  they  landed,  he  had  imagined  the  hoy  had 
been  vomiting  bullets  the  whole  time.  It  might 
be  that  a  sm.ill  madness  lodged  with  him  then. 
Flakked,  then  strafed  by  the  first  of  the  German 
lets  in  the  war.  Who  was  he  to  live,  who  was  he 
10  have  madness,  even  to  speak  of  madness  after 
the  others  dead  who  would  give  anything  to  be 
melancholy  |iist  once  again.1  l  ie  was  old  but  he- 
had  no  wisdom.  Age  bore  him  no  rich  fruit  or 
gain,  only  the  stare  of  inconsolable  amazement. 

Ulrich  watched  w  hile  an  odd  vehicle  came  on 
toward  him.  A  teenager  111  camouflage,  speckled 
by  acne  in  the  t.iee,  rode  an  all-terrain  cart 
across  the  front  of  which  was  tied  a  slain  eleer, 
its  tongue  out.  The  hull  ot  .1  deer  rifle  rose  trom 
the  frame  111  .1  hard  scabbard  behind  his  seat, 
handy  to  bis  reach.  As  he  motored  into  the 
driveway  of  the  shop,  Ulrich  saw  the  sparse  and 
nasty  whiskers  around  the  boy  's  mouth.  A  coun- 
try girl  e .line-  out  of  the  garage,  a  high  schooler, 
w  ith  a  body  worker  in  overalls,  greasy.  He  held 
a  rubber  hammer.  The  boy  on  the  cart  was  tak- 
en with  himself.  The  deer  tlung  over  the  hood, 
head  and  antlers  down,  the  pink  tongue  out. 
Already  the  boy  was  spitting  and  acting  as  if 
this  was  not  such  an  extraordinary  deed.  A  killer 
with  a  sneer  and  a  fine  machine,  that  w.is  about 
it.  He  spat.  He  could  not  help  it,  he  was  a  stud 
with  his  booty. 

I  llrich  trembled  111  a  sudden  revelation.  The 
deer's  full  unearthly  beauty.  The  punk  w  ho  had 
turned  11  into  trash.  1  le  w  as  not  poor,  be  was  not 
hungry.  I  le  had  driven  miles  to  show  it  off.  His 
bleeding  trophy  over  the  greasy  pavement. 

"Young  man!  1  sense  a  wrong  here."  Ulrich 
left  the  w  alker  and  w  as  soon  at  the  seated  boy,  bis 
hands  around  his  throat.  Squeezing  and  squeez- 
ing to  kill  him.  (  dioke  the  punk  out  of  him.  The 
boy  could  do  nothing  but  Haw  and  moo. 

The  boy  readied  back  for  the  butt  ot  his  rifle. 
Nobody  had  sprung  to  his  aid.  Ulrich  released 
one  hand  and  yanked  out  the  rifle  before  the  boy 
could  get  an  angle  on  it.  The  boy  was  very  burr 
in  the  ihroat  and  bis  face  was  only  now  unblue- 
ing.  I  le  gasped.  A  rag  doll,  he  fell  to  the  concrete. 

"This  is  a  thirty-thirty  all  right,  and  a  fine  one. 
You  strutting  little  shit.  All  this  fine  equipment. 
S(  1  mile  h.  I  lere  let  me — " 


I  1 1  ik  It  heal  i  in  the  vehicle  \  iolenth  with  the 
gun.  lis  hood,  its  lights,  its  rear  rut  k .  Tl le  telest « >pe 
sight  flew  "It,  then  smaller  pie*  es,  and  finally  the 
stock  splii  and  I  Hrich  flung  the  ruined  weapon  oil 
in! 1 1  the  hard  weeds  in  .1  yard  nexl  to  the  garage. 
Next  thing,  Ik-  mounted  the  vehit  le  and  tin  >ve  oil, 
over  the  leg  ol  the  hunter.  I  le  roared  out  mi  the 
main  highway  awhile  and  made  a  turn  tor  the 
Like,  where  they  lost  sight  "I  him.  I  le  took  the  ve- 
hicle mid  the  black  deeps  of  the  swampland, 
w  here  <  in  I \  di  >gs  or  another  ATV  could  pursue. 

The  hunter  was  in  a  condition  beyond  amaze- 
ment. Bui  he  muttered,  a  son  "I  squall.  "Crazy. 
Win  >  is  he ."' 

"That  man  is  old,  lie's  really  old,"  said  the  body 
man  Ronny.  "Man,  that  was  some  goofy-ass  piece 
ol  work,  lie's  of!  driving  your  ATV  into  them 
swamps,  Percy." 

"I  ain't  believing." 

"lie's  June  left  his  old  woody  wagon  right 
here." 

The  girl  had  been  giggling,  but  trying  to  main- 
tain her  mascara  and  explosive  dye  job,  newly 
teased,  so  you  witnessed  a  kind  ol  intermediate 
chemotherapy  effect  of  the  skull. 

"What  the  hell  you  laughing  at.  '  yelled  Percy, 
holding  his  thr<  >at. 

"Look  11  there.  I  le  left  his  walker  "  she  said. 

"Damn.  The  man  can't  hardly  breathe.  Tins  is 
one  old  sonofahitch  which  changed  his  life  in 
fifteen  sec  i  >nds,"  said  K<  >nn\ . 

"I'll  change  him,"  croaked  Percy.  He  spat 

"No  you  won't,"  s;nd  the  girl.  She  had  gotten 
sad.  "You  u>  i  hunt  oui  t  li.it  ok  1  man,  one  on  one, 
I  bet  he'd  w  alk  out  of  them  woods  with  your  balls 
m  his  hand 

"Whi i  the  hell  you  i  h ink  you  are,  Mart  ine  '" 

"Sick  ol  this  country  is  what.  And  all  you 
puffed-up  little  dicks  in  it.  All  cause  your  daddies 
w  ere  too  t  heap  t<  i  bu\  a  gi  ><  id  rubber." 

"Thai 's  enough  out  of  you  n<  >w,  Marc  ine,"  said 
the  body  man,  lifting  the  rubber  hammer  as  il 
he  might  di i  sc miething  w  ill i  it. 

"I'm  sick  of  my  name  and  I'm  sick  of  my  hair 
and  s|Lk  of  pickups  and  guns  and  v  ail  raising 
dogs  to  kick  and  pe<  iple  calling  deer  si  >nsi  ifhitches 
and  wanting  me  to  settle  down  with  them  in 
some  goddamn  trailer  home  to  breed  more  like 
them  and — " 

"Well  Big  Missy  Marcine.  Il  you  think  you  so 
wasted  here  why  don't  you  move  on  up  to 
Vicksburg  and  sell  what  you  got.  1  know  the 
man  can  help  you."  The  body  man  thought  she 
w  as  Ins. 

"lt'd  be  a  step  up,"  she  said. 

"And  don't  let  the  door  hit  your  butt  when 
y<  hi  lea\  e 

"Thai's  original." 

"Did  anybody  notice  I'm  hurt  and  robbed.'" 
w  hined  Pt-rcv,  still  sprawled  on  the  umk  tele. 


[Parables] 

ETIQUETTE  IN 
DARK  TIMES 

From  Stories  ol  Mr.  Keuner,  by  Bertoll  Bret  fit,  u> 
he  published  in  English  for  the  first  time  by  (  i(\  Lights 
Books  this  month    I  ranslatcd  by  Martin  t  '.halmcrs 

MR.  K.  \NI '  l'i  )|  riO 

Aftei  reading  a  volume  of  poetrx  Mr.  K.  said: 
"In  ancient  Rome,  when  candidates  tor  public 
office  made  their  appearance  in  the  Forum,  the\ 
were  n<  il  alii  iwed  t<  i  wear  t  li  it  lies  with  pockets,  si  i 
thai  lhe\  could  not  take  an\  bribes.  Likewise, 
poets  should  not  wear  coats  or  jackets,  so  thai  1 1  k  \ 
do  not  have  am  verses  up  their  sleeves." 

SliR\  INK  ■  \  PI  tRPi  >SI 

Mr.  K.  put  the  fi  >lk  iwing  t|iiestii  'tis:  "Every  iik  >ni- 
ing  my  neighbor  plays  music  on  a  gramophone. 
\\'h\  di  ics  he  pla\  music .'  because  he's  di  ling  ex- 
ert ises,  l'\  e  he. ud.  Why  is  he  tk  ling  exert  ises.'  Be- 
cause  I  it- 1  leeds  i<  i  be  stn  mg,  I've  heard.  Why  di  ics 
he  need  to  be  strong.'  I  le  says  it's  because  he  must 
deleal  bis  enemies  in  the-  city.  Why  must  he  defeat 
enemies'  because  he  wants  to  eat,  I'\e  heard."  Af- 
ter Mr.  K.  had  heard  thai  his  neighbor  played  mu- 
sic in  i  irder  to  do  exert  ises,  did  exert  ises  in  i  irder 
to  be  strong,  wanted  to  be  strong  in  i  irder  to  kill 
his  enemies,  k  1 1  led  his  enemies  in  i  irder  local,  he 
put  his  quesi  i<  in:  "\\  h\  d<  ics  he  eal .'" 

A  HOI  I  rRI  III 

Deep,  the  student,  came  to  Mr.  Keuner,  the 
thinking  man,  and  said:  "I  want  to  know  the 
truth." 

"Which  truth.'  Lhe  truth  is  well  km  iwn,  1  >i  >  y<  m 
want  to  know  the  truth  about  the  lish  i  rade.'  c.  )r 
about  the  tax  system.'  It,  bee  a  use  I  hex  I  ell  you  tile 

truth  ahoui  the  fish  trade,  you  no  longei  pa\  a  high 
price  for  their  fish,  you  will  nev  er  know  the  truth," 
said  Mr.  Keuner. 

1 1 II  I II  I  PLESS  Ki  n 

Mr.  K.  talked  about  the  had  habit  of  silently  al- 
lowing an  injustice  suffered  to  eal  at  one-  and 
told  the  following  story:  A  box  was  crying  to 
hilll.se It  and  a  passerhx  asked  what  was  w Tone,.  "1 
had  saved  two  dunes  tor  the  movies,"  said  the 
boy,  "w  hen  a  big  lad  came-  and  grabbed  i  me  fn  im 
me,"  and  he  pointed  ai  a  lad  who  could  be  seen 
some  distance  away.  "Did,  you  not  shout  tor  help.'" 
asked  the  man.  "I  did,"  said  the  box,  and  sobbed 
a  little  more  loudly.  ".And  didn't  anyone  hear 
you.'"  the  man  went  on,  stroking  him  tondh 
"No,"  sobbed  the  ho\  and  looked  al  the  man 
w  ith  new  hope,  because-  he  was  smiling.  "1  Ik  n 


give  i iK-  that  one  as  well,"  said  the  man  and  took 
the  second  dime  out  of  the  hoy's  hand  and  walked 
away  unconcerned. 

A  c  <  illcague  i  >f  Mr.  K.  was  at  cused  i  if  ad<  >pting 
.1  hostile  attitude  to  him.  "Yes,  hut  only  hehind 
m\  hack,"  said  Mr.  K-  in  his  defense. 

Mr  K.  asked  pe<  >ple  who  had  hon  scopes  east 
to  mention  a  date  in  the  pasi  to  their  astrolt  tgers, 
,i  d.i\  i  >n  whu  li  sc  imetning  espei  i.ilh  g<  m  id  i  >r  had 
had  I uippened  to  them.  The  In  >r<  >s<. ope  must  al- 
li  i\\  i  Ik-  ast  r<  >1<  >ger  to  m<  ire  or  less  disci  '\  er  the  se- 
cret. Mr.  K  had  little  success  w  ith  this  advice,  he- 
cause  while  the  believers  *jot  information  from 
their  astrologers  about  how  unfavorable  or  fa- 
vi  irable  the  stars  had  been,  m!<  irmat  ion  th.it  did 
imt  inarch  the  experiences  of  the  questioners, 
the  latter  then  said  irritably  tli.it  the  stars,  of 
course,  indicated  only  certain  possibilities  ,mJ 
thai  these  could  well  have  been  present  on  the 
given  date.  Mr.  K.  u.is  ver\  surprised  and  put  .1  fur- 

"lt  is  also  not  c  lear  to  me,"  he  said,  "why  of  .ill 
creatures  only  men  should  be  influenced  b\  the 


heavenly  constellati<  ms.  These  pow  ers  will  sure- 
h  not  simply  neglect  animals.  But  what  happens 
w  hen  .1  certain  man  is  an  Aquarius,  for  example, 
hul  h.is  .1  flea  which  is  .1  Taurus,  and  drow  ns  m  a 
river.'  The  flea  perhaps  drow  ns  with  him,  though 
the  stars  in,i\  be  favorable  to  it.  1  don't  like  that." 

AN  ARISTOt  RATH  STANCE 

Mr.  Keuner  said:  "I,  too,  once  adopted  an  aris- 
tocratic stance  (you  know:  erect,  upright,  and 
proud,  head  thrown  kiek ).  I  was  standing  in  ris- 
ing water  at  the  tune.  1  adopted  this  stance  when 
it  r< ise  to  tn\  chin." 

- 

Mr.  K  attended  a  meeting  and  afterward  told 
the  following  story:  In  the  ettv  of  X  there  is  a  so- 
called  harumph  club,  in  which  it  was  the  annu- 
al custom,  after  partaking  of  an  excellent  din- 
ner, to  s.n  "harumph"  a  couple  of  tunes.  The 
members  of  the  club  were  people  who  found  it  im- 
possible to  keep  their  opinions  to  themselves  tor 
any  length  of  tune  but  had  been  forced  to  learn 
thai  then  statements  were  misunderstood.  "I  hear, 
however,"  said  Mr.  K.  shaking  his  head,  "that 
even  this  'harumph'  is  misunderstood  by  some,  be- 
cause the\  assume  it  means  nothing." 


[Panegyric  | 

SHALL  I  COMPARE 
THEE  TO  A  YELLOW 
ROSE? 

From  a  series  oj  short  speeches  by  Texas  suae  sena- 
ti  ns  that  were  delivered  List  January  i  m  the  <  iccasu  m 
oj  Republican  senator  ( ".hris  Harris's  nomination  as 
president  pro  tempore  oj  the  Texas  State  Senate. 
Pi  mu  ms  of  the  reynarks  were  printed  in  the  February 
2  issue  oj  The  Texas  Observer. 

SENATOR  JANE  NELSON:  Sometimes  it  is  tradi- 
tional for  the  nominator  to  compare  the  nominee 
to  some  great  figure  of  the  prist.  Being  a  former 
English  teacher,  1  thought  about  comparing  Sen- 
ator Harris  to  sonic  great  literary  figure.  Jason  in 
Homer's  Odyssey  comes  to  mind  because  he  w  as 
a  real  tough  guv.  But  in  keeping  with  the  times, 
1  thought  it  might  be  more  appropriate  to  think 
m  movie  terms.  And  1  thought  The  Patriot  might 
be  good  because  Senator  Harris  certainly  loves  his 
country.  And  I  thought  Gladiator  was  ,1  distinct 
possibility  because  he's  someone  that  1  want  on 
my  side  when  I  gi  1  inti  1  battle.  And  I  even  tin  night 
about  Walt  Disney's  Ferdinand — you  know  ,  the 
hull  that  had  an  imposing  stature  that  belied  his 
gentle  nature.  But  the  movie  that  1  thought  might 
best  capture  the  essence  of  Senator  1  [arris's  per- 
sonality is  Miss  Congeniality.  And  your  strength 
is  not  in  your  fist,  but  your  strength  is  in  your 
heart.  Senator  Harris,  you  are  a  lion  with  the 
heart  of  a  teddy  bear. 

SENATOR  IUDITH  ZAFF1RINI:  Today,  as  1  second 
the  nomination  of  Chris  Harris,  |  will  quote  At- 
tila  the  Hun.  Attila  the  Hun  wrote,  "When  1  luns 
find  themselves  with  a  weak  leader,  they  hec  1  >me 
confused  and  ineffective.  Huns  desire  to  be  led 
well."  We  are  not  Huns,  we  are  senators,  and  w  e 
are  your  friends.  Last  year  on  your  birthday,  1 
gave  you  a  copy  of  Victory  Secrets  oj  Attila  the 
Hun.  As  you  assume  your  new  duties,  |  will  pre- 
sent to  you  Leadership  Secrets  nf  Attila  the  Hun 
Senator  1  larris,  you  will  write  a  better  book. 

SENATOR  FLOREN(  :E  SHAPIRO:  1  w  ant  you  to  know 
that,  as  a  tormer  high  sch<  ><  >l  English  teacher,  I  of- 
ten told  my  students,  when  the\  wrote  themes,  to 
only  use  cliches  sparingly  and  certainly  for  em- 
phasis. Well,  I'm  going  to  break  halt  of  that  rule 
right  now  ,  and  1  am  going  to  talk  about  cliches 
extensively,  but  als<  1  still  u  >r  emphasis.  (  !hris  I  [ar- 
ris is  one  of  a  kind,  there's  n<  1  di  nibt  a  Lout  that. 
His  Lark  is  much  worse  than  his  bite.  He  is  the 
epitome  of  the  cliche  you  cannot  judge  a  book  by 
its  cover.  And  the  cliche  that  you  can't  teach 
an  old  dog  new  tricks.  He  probably  never  met  a 


man  thai  he  didn'l  like.  C  )r  is  11  thai  he  never  met 
a  man  he  did  like  '  I'm  not  sure  sometimes.  .And 
he  certainly  personifies  the  cliche  "Walk  softly 
and  carry  a  big  stick."  Or  w  as  it,  "Saunter  loud- 
ly and  carry  a  pack  of  cigarettes?"  Whatever  the 
cliche — don't  get  me  wrong  — (  )hris  I  larris  will 
tell  you  how  the  cow  ate  the  cabbage  in  no  un- 
certain terms.  Bui  most  of  all,  I  want  you  all  to 
know  thai  (  !hris  I  larris  has  a  heart  as  big  as  .ill 
outdoors.  And  that's  no  cliche,  that  is  absolute 
tact.  1  know  that  you  are  up  to  this  task,  my 
friend,  tor  you  are  your  own  cliche. 


ACCORDIANA 

B\  John  /  )onatich.  The  essay  appeared  in  the  unline 
magazine  Feed  (u'U'U'./eedmajtr.com)  in  January. 
Donatich  is  the  publisher  oj  Basic  Punks 

i  was  embarrassed  by  the  accordion  once  up- 
on a  time,  taking  to  heart  Robert  Musil's  quip 
that  a  man's  capacity  to  feel  deeply  is  the  hist 
sign  ot  his  mediocrity.  The  instrument  haunted 
me  with  its  cloying  drama.  I  played  the  accor- 
dion to  ease  m\  parents,  to  slow  the  pace  of 
their  wandering  nostalgia  with  an  object  of 
transition — the  instrument  ot  exile:  earnest,  ap- 
parent, simple,  nearly  completely  missing  the 
point.  Practicing  as  a  tat,  first-generation  Amer- 
ican kid  in  the  basement  ot  our  house  in  subur- 
ban New  |ersey,  down  where  we  kept  the  out- 
size pot v  and  pans,  the  extra  chairs  tor  company, 
down  where  we  installed  the  water  heater,  the 
boiler,  and  other  noisy  overheated  tilings,  I 
thought  1  could  always  hear  m\  mother  singing 
behind  the  accordion's  plump  absorbent  chords 
whether  she  was  actually  there  or  not. 

\1\  uncles  sang  away  summer  evenings  in 
the  back  yard,  cycling  indiscriminately  through 
a  repertoire  ot  songs  1  knew  only  by  ear,  like 
the  Serbo-Croatian  1  ^ould  speak  bin  not  read. 
.All  ot  it  was  intimate  and  foreign — foreign  as 
home  to  any  boy  just  noticing  the  world. 

For  all  its  pi  mderousness,  the  aco  n  J n  in  is  an 
instrument  of  suddenness.  Always  an  intrusion, 
it  can  never  be  suitably  introduced.  It  asserts  it- 
self as  a  kind  of  non  sequitur.  Dolorous  and 
joyous  within  a  turn,  it  is  capable  ot  unadulter- 
ated sentimentality.  Yet  its  emotions  cannot  be 
sav  ored  exactly,  because  they  refuse  to  be  mod 
ulated  or  adjusted.  The  accordion  blurts. 

Always  louder  than  expected,  11  is  almost  al 
ways  completely  literal.  Strapped  on  with  a 
harness,  the  player  is  a  horse  saddled,  a  mock 


/  k'tails  from  "Solitaire,"  an  installation  o)  doilies  ctmxpt>sed  oj  dirt,  lace  synthetic  hair,  and  cotton,  by  Donna  Sharrett.  Sharrett's  work  is  cur- 
rently on  display  at  lames  (.  iraham  &  Sons  in  New  York  C  ".ity 


epic,  clad  in  medieval  armor,  .1  turtle  upturned. 
A  big  box,  macabre  in  its  ornamentation;  gild- 
ed ni it  like  a  lily  Hut  like  .1  coffin,  1  r--  miniature 
all-inclusiveness  is  funerary.  The  industry  ol 
the  bellows,  mythical  as  .1  I  Ihincse  parade  drag- 
on, utilitarian  as  .1  piston.  A  creature  that 
spreads  it-  wings  and  contracts,  living  and  dy- 
ing repeatedly  in  bathetic  pantomime. 

Lei  me  be  c  lear  that  I  am  talking  about  the  pi- 
ano acc<  >rdu  in  (the  1  >nes  with  the  keys  on  it ),  the 
1  me  that  c<  infuses  it-  <  >wn  p<  irtability,  the  1  me  thai 

boxed  like  .1  pi. inn  but  1-  actually  .1  reed  instru- 
ment.  1  am  noi  talking  aboul  the  romance  ol  the 
Cajun  button  boxes,  chromatic  and  diatonic  but- 
ton accordions,  concertinas,  or  bandonions;  noi 
reels,  r<  imps,  tangos,  zydec  o,  polka,  classical,  con- 
junto,  jive.  I'm  talking  aboul  the  "pig  organ," 
what  Mark  Tw  ain  called  "the  stomach  Steinway." 

i.  ^11  tlu-  left-hand  side  are  buttons,  the  paragon 
nl  industrialized  economy,  supplying  ready-made 
chords.  A  chord  loses  .ill  it-  process  111  an  accor- 
dion; tin-  musician  cannoi  weighl  or  color  .1  sin- 
gle note  within  it.  The  accessibility  of  a  complex 
chord  with  a  single  touch  1-  a  kind  of  abridg- 
ment; the  chord  i-  generalized,  streamlined,  com- 
pletely consistent  within  itself.  A  chord  played 
« in  an  accordion  the  tir-t  tune  w  ill  sound  almost 
exactly  the  same  each  and  every  nine  thereafter. 

I  he  right  hand  1-  trained  like  an  .k  r<  ibatk  pi- 
anist, tickling  the  none-  while  standing  on  I11- 
head,  lie  learn-  to  pla\  the  scales  literally  up 
and  down,  in  nth  and  south,  heaven  and  earth 
Ih-  chin  1-  as  uncomfortable  as  any  violinist's; 
his  \  u  w  trmn  above  1-  without  perspective,  with 


the  low  fidelity  of  .1  pre-Renaissance  painting. 
Ih-  left  hand  1-  virtually  invisible  to  the  player, 
playing  mu-ie  a-  a  blind  man  re. ids  braille.  The 
left  arm,  strapped  in,  heaves  the  bellows  to  and 
fro,  muscle-bound.  Cognitively,  the  hand-  do  a 
cheap  magician's  trick.  It  has  all  the  razzle-dazzle 
of  circling  one  hand  around  the  top  of  one's 
head  while  the  other  pat-  the  chest  in  regular 
iamb-.  Virtuosity  on  the  accordion  goes  only  so 
tar;  it-  hi uirc m  1-  accessible,  jagged-edged;  its 
transcendent  ambition-  have  no  ineffable  ache. 

While  the  nn  idel  of  efficiency  in  one  regard,  the 
accord i<  >n  1-  also  ludicrously  laborious.  Working 
the  bellow-  of  an  accordion  1-  111  lr-elt  an  act  of 
nostalgia;  like  riding  a  -reamer  1  >r  kneading  dough, 
it  barken-  back  to  a  myth  of  spiritual  simplicity 
bul  end-  up  being  as  pi  >ini  less  as  climbing  a  Stair- 
Master,  a  mockery  of  real  work. 

Other  than  lederhosen,  the  single  most  ef- 
fective contributor  to  the  accordion's  -orr\  im- 
age 1-  it-  difficulty  with  volume  control.  It  al- 
ways  sounds  louder  rhan  it  actually  1-.  Cursed 
b\  a  bombastic  rhythmic  capability,  it  1-  as  in- 
sistent, affectionate,  and  personal  as 
f  ■  ^     l!  1  11  regular  bean  beat 

M.  he  tir-t  -heel  musk  for  the  accordion  ap- 
peared in  the  1920s,  when  an  ambitious  musi- 
cian could  tr\  his  hand  at.  say,  Bach  -  Toccata 
and  Fugue  in  I )  minor.  Thu-  the  accordion  lost 
it-  innocence,  graduating  from  a  folk  instru- 
ment, played  by  ear,  to  something  you  could 
imagine  being  played  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Pop- 
music  transcriptions  would  soon  follow;  my  own 


■ 


collection  ranges  from  "I  Loves  You  Porgy"  to 
"Hey  |ude."  Recently  uncovering  a  box  ol  sheet 
music,  I  was  struck  In  how  JateJ  the  cover  art 
was,  even  when  judged  In  contemporary  stan- 
dards. The  accordion  was  doomed  to  anticipate 
its  i  iwn  kitschitieation,  its  i  mn  <  >hsi acscence. 

A  city  that  celebrates  the  aesthetics  of  camp, 
San  Francisco  has  named  the  accordion  its  offi- 
cial musical  instrument,  and  C  >a\  Pride  Month 
shares  |une  with  National  Accordion  Aware- 
ness. The  City  hy  the  Bay  manufactured  the 
first  U.S. -made  piano  accordion  in  1907.  Nev  er 
the  type  to  howl  alone,  accordionists  have 
handed  together  to  form  associations  in  Mil- 
waukee, Peona,  Missoula,  Kansas  City,  An- 
chorage, Reno,  and  Mineola. 

The  year  1970  ushered  in  an  era  that  was 
perhaps  a  low  point  tor  the  accordion,  as  it  in- 
deed was  tor  so  many  things.  As  anomalous  as 
Lawrence  Welk,  w  ith  an  affect  as  flat  as  his  ac- 
cent, the  instrument  would  itself  become  the 
master  of  ceremonies.  The  sanitized  pop  oi  the 
champagne  cork  and  drifting  bubbles  at  the 
start  ol  the  show  introduced  the  geriatric  im- 
presario of  all  things  celebratory.  Who  could 
tell  the  accordionist  from  the  accordion? 
While  Saturday  morning  had  kids  rocking  erot- 
ically  and  self-consciously,  Sunday  evening  de- 
scended virtuously  upon  these  couples  with  the 
values  of  continuity  and  repetition.  "Oom  pah 
pah.  Oom  pah  pah.  That's  how  it  goes."  Every- 
one knows  how  to  dance  the  polka,  as  it  driven 
hy  an  artless  instinct,  as  familiar,  comforting, 
and  habitual  as  married  h'\.  The  accordion  is 
the  middlebrow  mascot  ol  the  tuxedoed  gentle- 
man. Wuhn-er-full,  wuhn-er-tull. 

The  eighties  rediscovered  the  accordion  as  a 
folk  instrument.  REM  as  well  as  k.  J  king  used  11 
with  all  the  ironic  confidence  of  then  acronyms 
and  capitalization  decisions.  Their  music  laced 
the  accordion  through  arrangements,  shedding 
its  suicidal  kitsch  delusions,  granting  it  an  air  of 
spiritual  simplicity.  Knocked  off  center  stage,  it 
managed  itself  as  a  graceful  accompanist,  the 
preferred  choice  of  a  knowing,  wasp-waisted 
chanteuse,  the  museum  piece-,  the  instrument 
emeritus.  Its  bellows  stinking  ol  cabaret  smoke, 
it  comforted  itself  on  the  black-slacked  knee  of 
an  unsmiling  man,  instead  ol  spreading  its  wings 
acn >ss  the  hr< >ad  e best  ol  a  polka  king. 

In  a  word,  it  became  French  again,  abandon- 
ing its  Eastern  European  frankness.  In  die  same- 
way  that  the  Velvet  Revolutions  put  an  end  to 
Polish  |okcs,  the  accordion  stopped  being  tun- 
ny- Accordionists  abandoned  frenzied  arpeggios 
along  with  polka-dotteel  suspenders,  bventhing 
would  soften  and  slow  down.  I  have  a  recording 
of  Satie  pieces  played  on  the  accordion,  and  1 
play  this  twice  a  week,  trying  to  hear  it,  to  ac- 
custom  myself  to  its  cognitive  dissonance. 


In  the  most  recent  /m  tic  sicc/e,  the-  accordion 
found  modernism.  Bui  somehow  the  effort  is 
unconvincing.  The  acc<  >rdi<  >n  is  I  ike  a  rec  o wr- 
ing alcoholic,  its  iiue  identity  always  contin- 
gent  on  lis  pa.si  How  does  an  earnest  instru- 
ment earn  its  irony.'  I  low  does  the  goodwill  ol 
self-deprecation  modulate  into  the  cool  ol 
postmodernism.'  I  low  eloes  something  so  appar- 
ent become  knowing.'  How  do  the 

\ wide-eyed  learn  r<  i  w  ink  .' 
t  a  surprise'  party  thrown  for  my  fortieth 
birthday,  friends  pressure-  me  to  play  hut  I  de  - 
cline. I  know  from  experience  that  entering  a 
room  armed  with  an  accordion  cause-s  people  to 
elo  a  double  take-  ITiere  is  a  moment  ol  startled 
curiosity,  a  mild  repulsion,  then  indifference, 
like  discovering  and  leaving  behind  a  horse- 
shoe crab  on  a  beach.  It  has  all  the  dismissive 
humor  of  a  "made-  you  look"  prank. 

The-  accordion  is  anxious  to  elo  well;  in  thai 
way  it  will  always  he  a  symbol  ol  my  own  first- 
generation  status  -burdened  hy  tradition,  con- 
fused by  us  own  efforts  to  assimilate.  With  none 
of  the-  exoticism  of  the  Andean  flute,  the  Indian 
sitar,  the-  Australian  didgeridoo,  the  accordion 
will  always  he  as  pedestrian  as  its  wholesome- 
populism,  as  its  own  apparent  happiness.  Indeed, 
its  eery  derivation  is  the  t  ierman  word  Akkord, 
which  means  agreement,  harmony.  The-  accor- 
dion  will  never  assume-  thai  great  A ii iei ic an  tra- 
dition of  take  humility,  our  national  defense 
against  humiliation,  a  grounded  fear  ol  all  who 
traffic  between  the-  grand  and  the-  grandiose. 

Likewise,  because  of  its  compn  mused  ethnic- 
ity, the  accordion  will  never  achieve  the  status 
of  pure-  folk;  it  wall  ne\er  become  the  noble  in- 
strument ol  the-  tragically  disenfranchised.  If 
the  accordion  were  food,  it  would  nave  to  he 
spaghetti  with  ketchup,  nachos  with  I  'bee: 
Win:,  chicken  chow  mean. 

No  matter  what  son  o|  rehabilitation  the  ac- 
cordion undergoes,  one  memory  will  always 
keep.  1  learned  to  love  n  on  the  day  of  the  ar- 
rival ol  a  cousin,  named  attei  a  w  t  Lit  low  er, 
from  a  still  integrated  Yugoslavia.  Only  a  few 
years  older  than  I,  almost  jp  m\  adolescent 
years,  she  had  a  shape  thai  had  a  halkanizing 
etteet  on  me.  Al  a  family  dinner,  she-  came 
downstairs  to  the-  noisy,  overheated  basement 
ii>  hear  me  play  the  accordion.  I  wanted  to  play 
something  she  would  know  and,  like  a  somme- 
lier  of  schmaltz,  ch<  >se  ;  i  e  reamy  imported  waltz. 
She  rocked  slowly  side-  to  side-,  closed  her  big 
blue  eyes,  raised  her  eyebrows,  and  smiled  a 
smile  so  gentle  thai  il  slowly,  irresistibly 
flushed  her  ge  nerous  cheeks.  Thrilled  at  he  i 
swooning,  I  almost  lost  my  place  before  I  found 
mysell  playing  hy  heart  Ii  was  then  thai  I 
learned  w  hat  an  accordion  was  for.  a 
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"The  dog  ate  my  alarm  clock." 

"My  long-lost  uncle  dropped  in  for  tea." 

"A  squirrel  short-circuited  the  garage  door." 

There  will  always  be  plenty  of  excuses  for 
not  getting  to  work  on  time.  But  in  the 
future,  traffic  may  not  be  one  of  them. 

In  San  Diego,  Toyota  has  tested  a  highway 
system  that  helps  vehicles  automatically 
maintain  a  safe  distance  from  each  other, 
regulating  traffic  flow.  And  our  engineers 
are  also  developing  on-board  computers  j 
that  monitor  traffic  congestion,  suggest 
quicker  alternative  routes  —  even  locate 
vacant  parking  spaces. 

But  that's  just  the  beginning.  We  won't 
stop  until  bumper-to-bumper  crawls  are 
a  thing  of  the  past.  And  to  those  who 
say  that's  not  possible,  we  have  just  one 
thing  to  say.  Excuses,  excuses,  excuses. 


www.toyota.com/tomorrow 
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REVENGE 

By  Steven  Millhauser 


FRONT  HALL 

This  is  the  hall.  It  isn't  much  of  a  one,  but 
it  does  the  joh.  Boots  here,  umhrellas 
there.  I  hate  those  awful  houses,  don't 
you,  where  the  door  open-  right  into  the  living 
room.  Don't  you.'  It's  like  being  introduced  to 
some  man  ,ir  a  party  w  ho  right  away  throws  In- 
arm around  your  shoulders.  No,  give  me  a  little 
distance,  thank  you,  a  little 
formality.  I'm  all  tor  the 
-low  buildup,  the  gradual 
introduction.  Ot  course  you 
have  to  imagine  it  without 
the  bookcase.  There  isn't  a 
room  in  the  house  without 
a  bookcase. 

May  I  take  your  coat' 
Oh,  1  like  it.  It'-  perfect. 
And  light  a-  a  feather. 
W'hercuT  did  you  find  ir.' 
It'-  -o  hard  to  know  what  to 
wear  this  time  of  year, 
warm  one  day  cold  the 
next.  1  worry  about  my  jon- 
quils. They  came  out  last 
week  and  then  wouldn't 
you  know  it:  -now.  LuckiK 
it  didn't  -tick.  It'-  a  miracle 
they  didn't  die.  I'll  jusi 
hang  it  ri'jht  here,  next  to  mine.  It  must  look 
very  empty  to  you,  all  those  hangers  side  by  side. 
Those  are  m\  late  husband's  hats.  Funny.  One 
day  1  cleared  our  all  the  coat-,  all  the  -hoe-  and 


galoshes — it  just  seemed  pointless.  But  I  left  the 
hats.  1  couldn't  touch  the  hats. 

LIVING  ROOM 

"his  used  to  be  my  favorite  room.  Listen 
I  to  me!  I  'sed  to  be.  Bur  that's  the  way  it 
«■ 1-,  you  know.  1  don't  have  a  favorite 
room  anymore.  Still,  1  spend  most  of  my  time 
here.  W  here  else  would  1  go? 
I'm  -o  glad  you  like  it.  One 
thitv_:  we  always  agreed  on,  my 
husband  and  1,  was  furniture:  it 
had  to  he  comfortable.  As 
Robert  put  it.  no  matter  how 
new  it  was,  it  had  to  look  sat 
in.  And  ot  course  the  piano — 
what  -  a  living  room  without  a 
piano,  I'd  like  to  know.  Not 
that  I  ever  touched  it.  No,  I 
gave  up  piano  at  twelve.  Don't 
know  win.  really.  It's  the  sort 
ot  thing  you  later  think  you 
regret,  without  really  regret- 
ting it.  But  Robert,  now.  He 
quit  lessons  at  fifteen  bur  kept 
on  practicing.  He  never  did 
like  t< >  give  anything  up. 

It's  a  w  arm  r<  ><  'in  ft  i<  1.  \\  hen 
we  bought  the  place  it  was  a 
little  drain  in  winter,  but  first  we  insulated  and 
then  we  replaced  those  dratty  old  w  indow  -  that 
Robert  had  to  pur  up  every  tall.  Triple-track:  ir 
made  a  difference,  let  me  tell  vou.  When  vou 


Once  upon  a  time 
there  was  a  woman — 
just  like  me.  She  grew 
up  in  a  small  New 
England  town, 
just  like  me 


close  the  curtains,  in  cold  weather,  it's  just  as  it 
you're  sealing  yourself  in.  I'd  sit  on  the  couch 
with  my  feet  tucked  under,  reading,  while 
Robert  s,n  in  the  chair  there,  by  the  bookcase, 
reading  and  marking  passages.  Or  we'd  talk — 
you  know,  thoughts  drilling  up,  turning  into 
words,  like,  1  don't  know,  like  a  way  of  breath- 
ing. Sometimes  he  made  a  tire  in  the  fireplace — 
excellent  draft.  1  meant  to  tell  you  I  had  the 
chimney  cleaned  only  last  month.  Was  that  ever 
a  job.  You  wouldn't  believe  what  was  in  there.  I 
almost  tell  over  when  1  saw  the  bill.  But  hey, 
can  you  blame  the  poor  guy.'  Anyway.  When 
the  fire  was  going,  I'd 
move  to  that  end  of  the 
couch,  to  be  near  it.  1 
could  teel  the  heat  all 
along  my  right  side. 
Sometimes  Robert 
would  go  over  to  the 
piano,  it  the  mood 
struck  him.  He  never 
played  tor  anyone 
except  me.  This  wasn't 
exactly  as  romantic  as  it 
sounds.  He  called  him- 
self an  amateur — harsh 
word  for  Robert — said 
he  refused  to  destroy  beautiful  things  in  public. 
Robert  never  liked  to  make  mistakes.  It  upset 
him.  He  played  tor  me  because  he  knew  1 
wouldn't  mind  an  occasional  wrong  note.  Or 
you  could  say  he  played  tor  himself  and  allowed 
me  to  overhear  bun.  But  I  loved  to  hear  him 
play,  especially  bis  Chopin  nocturnes.  He  was 
crazy  about  Chopin,  said  he  was  the  greatest 
composer — not  ever,  but  of  piano  music. 
Second  was  Mo:art.  He'd  play  those  Mo:art 
sonatas  over  and  over— every  single  one  of 
them.  Do  you  know  what  he'd  do?  He'd  begin 
with  any  sonata  and  play  right  through  the 
book,  in  order,  till  all  of  a  sudden — right  in  the 
middle  of  a  movement — the  middle  of  a 
phrase— he  -topped.  "That's  enough  of  that!" 
he'd  say,  as  though  he  were  angry  at  himself,  or 
. . .  or  disappointed.  Robert  was  hard  on  himself. 
You  had  to  know  w  hen  to  soothe  him  and  when 
to  leave  him  alone.  Men  are  harder  on  them- 
selves that  way  than  women,  don't  you  think.' 
Or  am  I  wrong.'  But  when  he  played,  he  was 
able  to  lose  himself  tor  a  while,  in  the  music.  So 
imagine  a  tire  going — wood  snapping  the  w  ay  it 
does  when  it'-  a  little  green — the  wind  rattling 
the  windows  behind  the  curtains — and  one  of 
i b>  ise  C  Ihopin  melodies  that  feel  like  sorrow  and 
ecstasy  all  mixed  together  pouring  from  the 
keys — and  you  have  my  idea  ot  happiness.  Or 
lu-t  reading,  reading  and  lamplight,  the  sound 
of  pages  turning.  And  so  you  dare  to  be  happy. 
You  do  that  thing.  You  dare. 


I  hope  you  don't  mind  these  little  .  .  .  anec- 
dotes of  mine.  We  can  just  breeze  on  through  inking 
the  house  it  you'd  rather.  Then  it's  all  right  to  jit** 
continue.'  j,  ' 

Well.  1  don't  want  you  to  think  of  me  sitting) ahrr 
on  that  couch  tor  twenty-two  years  with  a  lookl 
ot  blissful  idioc\  on  m\  face.  You  know,  the 
adoring  wife  and  the  happy  hubby.  Twenty-two  This m< 
years!  That  was  how  long  Robert  and  I  werdat'iti 
married:  twenty-two  years.  Things  are  bound  to|  t Nic 
be  a  little  imperfect,  in  twenty-two  years.  I  met 
him  when  1  was  twenty-four,  working  in  a  book 
store  in  Vermont.  Robert  was  thirty.  Even  back  ke me 
then  he  had  that  gloomy  kind  of  handsomeness  m. 
that  just . . .  slayed  me.  A  handsome  moody  man 
Doomed,  as  he  was  fond  of  saying.  Difficult,  was 
what  it  boiled  down  to.  Robert  was  difficult.  But 
you  work  your  way  through.  Besides,  1  was  a 
handful    myself,    back    then.  Demanding. 
Temperamental.   Robert   was   very  patient. 
Impatient  with  himself  and  others,  patient  with 
me.  We  .  .  .  fell  in  love,  as  they  say.  And  stayed 
there.  That  was  the  thing.  And  I  knew  him: 
God  did  I  know  him.  I  was  a  student  of  his-  nsbanJ 
expressions,  a  scholar  of  his  moods.  I  don't  <$,■?,. 
know  when  it  was,  exactly,  that  I  felt  something 
was  wrong.  It  was  last  year — spring  was  further 
along,  half  my  forsythias  dead.  You  remember  |j 
that  late  frost.  I  was  sitting  on  the  couch  with  a 
book,  after  dinner,  and  Robert  was  sitting  in  his 
chair,  with  a  book  facedown  on  his  leg,  think- 
ing. Brooding,  you  could  say.  For  no  particular oa*  ha 
reason  I  asked  myself:  am  I  happy'  And  1  felt  ap 
little  pause,  a  little — oh,  breath  of  hesitation,  he  mi 
before  I  answered:  well,  yes,  of  course  I'm  happy. \  all, and 
Of  course  1  am.  Happy. 

What  stayed  with  me  was  that  blink  ot  hesi- 
tation. Robert  had  been  acting  a  little  strange  fceek.  - 
lately.  I'd  noticed  it  without  noticing  it,  the  way  was 
you  do.  His  work  wasn't  going  well  again,  he 
was — I  mean,  all  this  was  nothing  new.  But 
there  was  a  new  element,  something  I  was  sud- 1 you hkt 
denly  aware  ot.  Robert  was  very  good  at  giving    F ■:- 
you  his  lull  attention.  I've  never  known  anyone  ;  you  be! 
who  was  so  good  at  giving  you  their  full  atten- 
tion that  way.  He  would  listen  with  a  kind  ot . . . 
a  kind  ot  alertness,  and  whatever  he  said  would 
be  at  the  center  ot  what  you  were  talking 
about.  1  realized  that  I'd  missed  this  tor  a 
while — that  his  deepest  attention  was  else- 
where. Now,  listen.  There  was  no  question  of 
unfaithfulness  between  Robert  and  me.  I  knew 
Robert.  It  wasn't  the  sort  of  thing  he  did.  Not 
that  he  didn't  notice  a  pretty  woman.  He  liked 
pretty  women.  He  liked  me,  didn't  he?  Was 
always  talking  about  bow  pretty  I  was  and  all 
that;  1  didn't  deny  it.  And  ot  course  women 
were  always  noticing  htm.  But  noticing's  one 
thing,  and  Robert  ...  if  wasn't  his  way.  It  just 
wasn't  in  the  bounds  ot  possibility.  Besides,  we 
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:re  happy.  Weren't  we?  But  I  found  myself 
inking,  on  the  couch — or  not  really  think- 
g,  it  was  more  like  the  shadow  of  a  thought: 
uld  it  he  that  Rohert  .  .  .  ?  I  immediately  felt 
ibarrassed,  almost  .  .  .  ashamed,  as  it  I'd  been 
ught  in  some  unpleasant  aet.  But  there  it 
is.  The  little  thought-shadow. 
This  mantelpiece  came  with  the  house.  I  can 
ow  it  to  you  in  the  original  plan.  Solid  mar 
e.  Nice,  if  you  like  that  sort  of  thing- 
Listen.  I'll  tell  you  a  story. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  ,\  woman — just 
i  ce  me.  She  grew  up  in  a  small  New  England 
lliwn,  just  like  me.  She  was  well  loved  and 
\  ieertul  and  fond  of  reading,  |ust  like  me.  She 
|< as  good  at  school  but 
Dt  brilliant  and  went 
1)  a  small  college  in 
i  ermont,  and  at  the  age 
r  twenty-four  she  fell 
;  i  love — just  like  me. 
he  married  the  next 
■ear,  and  she  and  her 
usband  moved  into  a 
Jomtortable  old  house. 
Ijhe  years  passed.  She 
|>a.s  happy.  Then  one- 
ay,  do  you  know  what 
appened?  Listen:  I'll 
Jell  you  what  happened. 
Nothing  happened.  She 
Eras    happy,    life  was 
l/orth  living,  she  liked 
Ihe  summer,  and  the 
fall,  and  the  winter,  and 
Ihe    spring,    and  she 
liked  all  the  days  of  the 
veek.  And  this  woman 
[vas  not  like  me,  not 
ike  me  at  all. 

That's  my  story.  Did 
on  like  it.7 

But — good  lord — can 
ou  believe  it.'  All  along 
've  been  holding  this 
envelope.  You  must 
lave  been  wondering. 

Why  didn't  you  say  something.'  It's  the 
ippraisal.  As  I  said  on  the  phone,  I'm  selling  the 
louse  myself.  I  have  no  use  tor  realtors — or 
eelators,  as  everybody  says  these  days.  Uod, 
low  Robert  hated  that.  Tut  some  water  in  the 
jerculator  for  the  reelator.  Then  we  can  discuss 
uicular  war.  Anyway,  I  had  the  place  appraised, 
md  here's  the  report.  I  won't  ask  a  penny  more, 
but  1  also  won't  take  a  penny  less.  That  keeps  it 
nice  and  simple. 

Now  it  we  step  around  this  way  .  .  .  Door  to 
the  cellar.  Back  porch.  I  want  to  show  you  the 
hack  porch.  But  first  the  kitchen.  That  door? 


DOWNSTAIRS  BATH 

r  ■  "he  downstairs  hath.  I  lalLhath — tub  and 
no  shower — newish  w.c. — everything  in 
JL~  fine  working  order.  Please  note  the 
bookcase.  I  promised  you  a  bookcase  in  every 
room  and,  by  God,  girl — as  my  grandpa  used  to 
say  to  my  grandma — you'll  get  a  bookcase  in 
every  room.  1  mean,  what  with  Robert's  hooks 
and  mine.  Will  you  |usr  look  at  these  things.  A 
real  mishmash.  Wealth  of  Nations.  fane  Eyre. 
Wizard  of  (  We  knew  where  ev  erything  was, 
it  |ust  wasn't  in  any  particular  order,  except  of 
course  in  Robert's  study.  The  Guermantes  Way. 
Psychopathology  of  Everyday  Life.  Now  there's  ,, 


title  I've  always  liked.  Screw's  coming  out  of 
that  towel  rack.  The  paint's  cracking  over  there; 
you'd  want  it  redone.  When  I  ordered  the  new 
toilet — I  was  the  one  who  took  care  of  things 
like  that — the  man  said  they  came  in  two  sizes: 
a  short  one,  and  a  longer  one.  So  1  ask  him  w  hat 
the  difference  is.  He  looks  embarrassed,  lowers 
his  eyes.  "Well,  ma'am,"  he  says,  "the  longer 
one  is  . .  .sometimes  it's  more  comfortable  for  . .  . 
the  gentleman."  Cap,  you  believe  it?  I  practical- 
ly bit  my  tongue  off,  not  to  laugh.  "More  com- 
fortable for  .  .  .  the  gentleman."  Rohert  and  I 
howled  over  it.  Ot  course  I  ordered  the  larger 
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one.  We  called  ir  The  Gentleman.  Permit  me  to 
introduce  you.  Lady:  Gentleman.  Ahm  right 
proud  to  make  your  acquaintance,  ma'am.  To 
ihc  Lighthouse.  Tristes  Tropiques.  Good  God.  I 
-.pent  one  night  lying  on  the  floor  of  this  room, 
right  lu  re  on  this  old  linoleum.  Can  you  imag- 
ine.' It's  hard  to  see  how  anyone  could  fit. 

KITCHEN 

Lots  of  sun  through  those  windows. 
Kitchens  should  he  hright,  don't  you 
think.'  You  ought  to  see  the  light  com- 
ing through  the  window  onto  the  tahle,  on  a 
yood  summer  morning.  Of  course  it's  terribly 
old-fashioned.  Not  nearly  enough  cabinet 
space.  1  know,  1  know.  And  I'm  the  only  woman 
in  America  without  a  dishwasher.  But  really, 
where  would  you  put  it.?  1  refuse  to  give  up  my 
sunny  table.  1  could  put  one  there — and  cramp 
up  the  whole  room.  No,  let  it  go.  Besides,  what 
would  my  friends  do  it  they  couldn't  say:  Oh, 
vou  poor  thing\  You've  just  got  to  redecorate.  Of 
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course  1  understand  a  new  kitchen's  a  selling  « 
point.  But  I've  told  you  about  that.  I'm  sticking! ; 
to  the  appraisal,  no  matter  what. 

You  see  up  there'  On  top  of  the  cabinets? ik  : 
Complete  works  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  - 
Library  sale.  They  were  practically  giving  it!: 
away. 

1  could  use  a  cup  of  tea.  Would  you  care  to  join  )' 
me?  Oh,  good.  Good.  I've  been  talking  a  blue 
streak,  haven't  I?  And  that's  strange,  because  I'm 
known  as  a  more  or  less  quiet  person.  1  calmed 
down  after  a  few  years  of  marriage.  As  I  say,  1  was .  d  A" 
happy.  It  quiets  you  down.  So:  Robert's  quiet  wife.  * 
And  now,  isn't  it  odd,  I  have  a  desire  to  talk.  Of  i 
course  I  don't  talk  to  just  anyone.  But  there's  jfiSi !li 
something  about  you  ...  a  sympathy,  1  think.  I  M 
could  sense  it  when  you  first  entered  the  house.  S[ 

Milk?  Sugar?  I'm  afraid  I've  only  got  whole.  I  ur;" 
can't  stand  that  two-percent  stuff.  Tastes  like  iii 
bad  water,  if  you  ask  me.  They  say  it  isn't  much  ie 
different  from  whole  anyway,  you  have  to  have 
one  percent  to  accomplish  anything.  Accom- 
plish what,  I'd  like  to  know.  Of  course  someone 

with  your  figure  doesn't  have,  liilile 
to  worry.  But  1  suppose  it's  al- 
ways the  ones  who  don't  have 
to  worry  who  do.  No  milk?  I 


hadn't  thought  of  that.  Solves  a  Ice 
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the  problem  nicely,  doesn't  it? 

Mmm,  that's  good.  That's 
very  good.  Tea  calms  me. 
Selling  this  house  rattles  me — 
it's  like  stirring  a  pile  of  leaves 
with  a  stick — you  never  know 
what's  going  to  come  slither- 
ing out — and  tea  calms  me. 
Especially  on  an  afternoon1  >h 
like  this,  the  sun  in  and  out 
a  little  on  the  cool  side.  I  do 
worry  about  my  jonquils.  Last  «:ri;- 
year  I  lost  half  my  torsythias. 
Just   look   at   those  clouds. 
Well.  After  that  evening  I 
told  you  about — the  evening 
when   a  doubt  crossed   my  k 
mind — things  continued  as  Dean 
usual — except     that  theyjac 
weren't  as  usual.  I  knew  some- 
thing was  wrong.  Believe  me,  ILd 
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knew.  Robert  was  withholding 
something  from  me.  You  have!  tie 
to  understand  that  Robert  wasl  add 

secretive  man.  I  mean,  hejinJKi 
was  a  combination  of  secre-  tinted 
tiveness  and  .  .  .  openness.  It's  Vhata 
one  of  the  things  you  get  tcftah 
know  about  a  man.  But  this 
withholding,  this,  this  awk- 
wardness— well.  It  was  newjttflset 
Something  had  changed.  Itfttirhu 


set  me.  He  knew  it  did.  I  still  thought  it  was 
e  hook  that  was  harming  him.  He'd  taken  a 
nester  off,  he  was  putting  tremendous  pies- 
re  on  himself,  and  it  wasn't  going  well.  He 
lid  me  very  little  about  it.  Typical  Robert:  hot- 
:  it  up,  fight  it  alone.  Be  a  man!  I  knew  it  had 
do  with  things,  American  things — 1  think  he 
is  even  planning  to  call  it  American  Things— 
miliar  household  objects  that  were  supposed 
reveal  something  about  American  life  in  the 
te  nineteenth  century.  Robert  taught  history 
id  American  studies  at  the  community  col- 
ge.  Have  I  mentioned  it? They  paid  him  noth- 
fg.  It  was  a  crime.  Anyway:  things.  Fountain 
^ns,  tin  cans,  bottle  caps — be  kept  reading 
>out  these  things,  searching  for  something 
:ep.  He  wanted  everything  to  mean  some- 
iing.  So  of  course  I  thought  it  was  that.  1  want- 
1  it  to  be  that.  1  could  hear  him  scraping  hack 
le  chair  in  the  study,  pacing  around, 
.imetimes  he  left  the  house  on  long  walks,  or 
ude  to  the  supermarket  late  at  night,  where 
s'd  spend  hours  studying  boxes,  cans — or  so  he 
lid.  1  felt  estranged  from  him.  And,  funny  as  ir 
>unds,  1  began  drinking  a  lot  of  tea.  1  liked  the 
itual,  I  suppose.  One  evening  last  summer  1  was 
tting  right  here  at  this  table,  alone,  drinking 
■a.  Iced  tea,  it  was,  with  a  slice  of  lemon.  I 
eard  Robert's  footsteps  coming  down  the 
airs.  He  came  through  the  dining  room  into 
ie  kitchen  and  sat  down,  right  where  you're 
tting  now.  He  had  his  sad,  doomed  look  but 
[so  something  else,  a  tension,  an  energy.  I  had 
ie  impression  of  a  dangerous  electrical  wire — 
mch  it  and  you're  dead.  In  a  clipped,  haughty 
ay,  angry  and  cold  but  weary,  broken — oh, 
ho  knew  what  it  was — he  told  me.  He  con- 
^ssed.  It  was  a  withheld  kind  of  outpouring,  a 
rankled  eruption.  But  he  confessed.  He'd  been 
;eing  someone.  You  won't  believe  this,  hut  I 
nought  he  meant  a  therapist.  A  shrink, 
obert?  But  of  course  he  meant  a  woman. 
More  tea? 

Now  this,  too,  may  surprise  you.  My  first 
nought  was:  Oh  no!  Poor  Robert!  Not  him!  1 
lean,  Robert,  whose  harshest  word  after  ama- 
•wr  was  banal — accent  on  the  last  syllable,  to 
ive  it  the  true  French  stink.  1  could  hear  him 
locking  it  all,  in  that  way  of  his.  Adultery,  for 
Tirissake,  in  suburbia,  for  Chrissake.  Doesn't 
i|tie  poor  sap  have  a  sense  of  style?  Pure  kitsch, 
iddo.  Right  up  there  with  busts  of  Beethoven 
nd  bookmarks  with  Emily  Dickinson  poems 
tinted  on  them.  And  so  forth.  Poor  Robert! 
Vhat  a  sad  falling  oft.  And  so,  creature  of  habit 
hat  I  was,  I  wanted  to  comfort  him,  the  poor 
lan.  I  mean  there  be  was,  sitting  all  doomed 
nd  sort  of  crumpled  and  .  .  .  and  banal,  so  of 
ourse  the  only  thing  you  want  to  do  is  reassure 
our  husband,  while  at  the  same  time  it's  dawn- 


ing on  you  what  he's  actually  said,  and  there's  a 
panic  starting  somewhere  because  ibis  hand- 
some man  with  his  doomed  look  has  gone  and 
done  something  bad  to  you,  if  only  you  could 
stop  comforting  him  and  start  concentrating 
long  enough  to  figure  out  just  what  it  unbear- 
ably is. 

I  suppose  1  should  have  told  you  the  house  is 
haunted.  Well,  of  course.  All  houses  ate  haunt- 
ed. It's  just  that  some  are  more  haunted  than 
others.  Robert's  ghost  is  sitting  right  there, 
where  you're  sitting  now,  and  my  ghost  is  sitting 
here,  listening  to  his  strangled  confession.  The 
air  is  full  of  ghosts.  At  night  you  can  hear  them: 
sifting  through  the  bouse,  like  sand. 

1  said  nothing.  I  think 
he  wanted  me  to  say 
something — to  scream 
at  him,  to  hurst  into 
tears  I  felt  he  wanted 
drama.  I  lowered  my 
eyes.  I  could  tell  I  was 
disappointing  him.  At 
the  same  time  I  felt 
threads  of  fire  shooting 
through  me,  a  wondrous 
fiery  piercing,  a  kind  of 
...  a  kind  of  exhilaration 
of  misery.   I   thought  I 


Of  course  I  don  V  talk  to 
just  anyone.  But  thereh 
something  about  you . . . 
a  sympathy,!  think.  I 
could  sense  it  when  you 
first  entered  the  house 


might  die,  and  that 
dying     might     he  a 

strange,  exciting  thing  to  do.  And  you  know,  I 
felt  almost  soothed,  almost  comforted  in  my 
private  fire,  because  it  protected  me  from  him, 
from  the  words  he  bad  spoken. 

I  think  1  exasperated  him.  The  poor  man 
needed  something  from  me,  blame  or  forgive- 
ness or . .  .drama,  and  there  1  sat,  exalted  in  mis- 
ery, a  saint  of  suffering.  Who  knows?  When  the 
living  have  become  the  dead,  who  shall  speak? 
There  was  too  much  silence  in  the  room.  The 
kitchen  was  no  longer  large  enough  to  contain 
all  that  silence.  It  was  pushing  against  the  walls, 
cracking  the  plaster.  1  don't  think  be  intended 
to  say  more,  but  the  silence  was  choking  him. 
He  spat  out  some  words,  the  way  you  do  when 
someone's  hands  are  around  your  neck.  He  told 
me  things.  1  said  nothing.  He  told  me  her  name. 
That's  when  I  learned  it  was  you. 

You  seem  upset.  Of  course  you  ought  to  he. 
Of  course  Robert  would  have  sworn  eternal 
secrecy.  1  wouldn't  he  surprised  if  he  made  you 
prick  your  finger  with  a  needle  and  sign  a  docu- 
ment in  blood.  Secret  love!  What  could  he  bet- 
ter? What  you  failed  to  understand  was  Robert's 
loyalty.  It's  true  that  by  taking  you  as  his — do 
you  mind  the  word  mistress? — he  had  been  dis- 
loyal to  me.  That's  what  confused  you.  Your 
mistake  was  to  assume  that  there  were  two  sep- 
arate facts:  a  disloyalty,  to  me,  and  a  new  loyal- 
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/  was  very  weak.  Once 

I  even fell  down  the 
stairs.  Canyon  imagine? 
Fallingdown  the 
stairs  out  of  sheer 
unhappiness? 


ty,  to  you.  No,  whatever  his  feelings  might 
have  been  tor  you,  his  disloyalty  to  me  simply 
stirred  Lip  and  even  strengthened  the  old  loyal- 
ty. I  le  confessed  to  me  because  he  was  loyal  and 
couldn't  do  anything  about  it.  He  was  stuck 
with  it.  Robert  betrayed  you.  1  want  you  to 
know  that.  It's  something  we  have  in  common. 
IX)  you  know  what  else  he  told  me;'  He  told 
me  you  were  nothing  to 
bun.  1  \>n't  you  say  any 
thing.  1  le  t< ild  me  y» >u 
were  a  body,  just  a  body. 
Il    he    was    trying  to 
soothe  me,  be  was  fail- 
ing   brilliantly.    But  I 
want  you  to  know  what 
he   said,   sitting  right 
there.  Just  a  body.  Men 
can  be  a  little  thought- 
less sometimes,  don't 
you  think:'  Of  course 
you  can  choose  not  to 
believe  me,  it  it  makes 
you  feel  better.  Or  you  can  believe  that  Robert 
was  lying.  A  good  man,  lying  to  spare  the  feel- 
ings of  his  wife. 

But  let's  adjourn  ro  the  porch,  shall  we? 
There's  so  much  more  to  tell. 

BACK  PORCH 

This  was  .ill  open,  when  we  bought  the 
place.  I  used  to  hang  a  line  between  these 
two  posts:  I  remember  Robert's  socks  drip- 
ping onto  the  handrail.  On  Robert's  salary  and  the 
little  1  picked  up  part-time  at  the  library,  we  had 
to  be  careful — a  dryer  was  the  last  thing  we  con- 
sidered necessary.  It  was  the  mosquitoes  that  finally 
drove  us  to  screen  it  in.  I  don't  think  it's  too  chilly 
out  here,  do  you.'  We  can  Mt  a  little.  Sit,  why 
don't  you.  I  just  loved  it  out  here,  summer 
evenings.  I'd  come  out  with  a  book  and  sit  with 
it  facedown  in  my  lap.  You  can  hear  a  lot  of  sounds 
in  the  summer,  and  I  liked  all  of  them:  children's 
vt  nees  .ill  woven  together,  a  car  radio  suddenly  loud 
and  then  fading  away,  a  basketball  hitting  a 
driveway  with  that  smacking  sound,  grackles  in  the 
trees — and  the  crickets,  always  the  crickets,  and 
always  the  lawn  mowers.  I  used  to  think  of  the 
evening  lawn  mower-  as  big  summer  insects — a 
sort  of  bee.  Robert  never  lasted  long  out  here.  I 
think  it  made  him  restless.  But  he  always  sat  tor 
a  while,  in  the  summer,  to  keep  me  company. 
Sometime-  we'd  talk  about  converting  it  to  a  tull- 
time  room — windows,  heat,  1  imagined  myself 
sitting  out  here  feeling  warm  in  winter — but  my 
heart  wasn't  in  it.  A  porch  needs  to  be  open.  You 
need  to  feel  the  air  and  hear  the  sounds.  Don't  you 
think.'The  whole  idea  is  to  be  outside  and  inside 
at  the  same  time.  That's  what  a  porch  is. 


After  Robert's  confession,  1  came  out  here. 
Sat  right  there  where  you're  sitting  now.  Who  ti: 
knows  what  I  was  thinking.'  It's  hatd  to  remem- 
ber things,  even  the  most  important  things  in  ; 
your  life.  All  you  know  is  that  they  happened.  I 
sat  down.  1  felt-dead.  At  the  same  time  my  mind  1 
was  very  sharp  and  alert.  And  this  might  strike 
you  as  odd,  but  1  was  in  a  state  of — of  surprise. 
Robert  had  killed  me,  a  quick  stab  to  the  heart, 
and  I'd  come  out  on  the  porch  to  watch  myself 
el ie-.  Why  wasn't  1  dead.'  It  did  surprise  me.  Or 
maybe  the  dead  have  their  thoughts,  as  well  as 
the  living.  Do  you  think  se>.'  My  mind,  as  I  said, 
was  very  alert.  1  heard  Robert's  words,  the  words 
that  1  knew  were  going  ro  change  my  life,  and 
already  I  was  judging  them.  Ye>u  see,  1  heard  in 
his  confession  a  certain — well,  a  certain  pride. 
He  had  said  his  piece — he  had  come  to  terms 
with  his  conscience — he'd  acted  like  a  good 
man.  He  had  performed  well.  1  almost  felt  like 
standing  up  and  applauding.  Bravo,  Re>bert! 
Now  it  was  my  turn — to  act  like  a  good  woman. 
All  I  bad  to  do  was  forgive  him. 

1  don't  know  how  long  I  sat  out  here.  I 
remember  noticing  it  had  grown  dark:  a  peace- 
ful summer  night.  At  one  point  I  heard  Robert's| 
footsteps  in  the  kitchen.  They  sropped  at  the' 
door  of  the  porch,  and  I  knew  he  was  standing 
there  in  the  dark  kitchen,  leioking  at  me 
through  that  window.  Then  he  went  away. 

When  1  first  met  Robert,  when  I  was  twenty- 
tour  and  he  was  thirty,  he  used  to  come  into  the  » 
bookstore  where  1  was  working.  He  wore  jeans  jwma 
and  workboots  and  flannel  shirts.  He  looked  jsitive 
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like  a  skinny  lumberjack.  1  thought  he  was  my 
age — a  student,  maybe.  Even  then  he  was  an 


interesting  man.  A  teacher  who  hated  teach- 
ers, an  intellectual  whe)  made  tun  oi  intellectu- 
als, a  Jew  with  no  ties  te>  Judaism — unless  you' 
count  the  piano.  Robert  liked  to  say  that  all  fc- 
pianos  are  Jew  s.  He  didn't  sit  comfortably  in  his 
skin.  It's  one  of  the  things  that  most  attracted 
me  to  him. 

1  thought  about  that  time  in  a  dim,  pu::led 
way,  as  it  I'd  read  ahemt  it  in  some  boeik  1  could 
no  longer  remember. 

Then  I  recalled  something  that  happened)  Am 
once  at  a  party.  A  loud  man  was  talking  to) War 
Robert  a  little  way  oft.  "Good  old  Robert,"  1 
beard  him  xiv,  with  a  friendly  laugh.  I  sawf 
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Robert's  face  tighten  behind  his  little  smile 
Later  1  asked  what  thai  was  all  about.  "Oh,  he's 
a  tool,"  Robert  said.  "But  even  so,  he  has  nc! 
right  te>  call  me  good."  At  the  time  1  thought  he 
was  just  being — you  know,  being  Robert.  But 
now  I  wondered  about  it.  Was  it  possible  he  Rortrt 
wasn't  a  good  man'  Of  course  I  never  thought 
he  was  a  saint.  I  couldn't  have  stood  that 
Robert  was  difficult.  But  I  knew  him — I  knew 
bun.  Didn't  I? 
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That's  what  1  asked  myself,  sitting  nyht  there 
where  you  are. 

Wh.it  do  you  do  when  you're  dead-alive  and 
/our  husband  is  a  ghost?  What  do  you  do?  You 
jo  up  to  bed.  1  went  up  to  bed.  1  fell  sluggish 
|  A'ith  weariness,  but  at  the  same  time  feverishly 
cense,  as  though  1  might  explode.  There  was  no 
question  of  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  as  Robert. 
,But  when  I  looked  into  the  dark  room  and  saw 
:he  bed  empty,  1  felt  ...  I  wanted  to  ...  1  mean, 
lllesus,  to  think  that  he'd  gone  to  her — to  that 
iody — to  you — well,  it  was  too  much.  Then  it 
ill  came  rushing  into  me,  a  black  wind.  Do  you 
enow  it,  the  black  wind?  It's  the  wind  after  the 
iirst  wind.  It's  the  wind  that  comes  rushing  in 
Jiivhen  you  think  the  worst  is  over,  sweeping  you 
:lean,  till  you  feel  like  a  room  without  furniture, 
ill  realized  then  that  1  wasn't  going  to  be  spared. 
:  Mot  even  a  little.  At  that  moment  1  heard  a 
:|i  :reak  and  realized  that  Robert  had  gone  to  sleep 
1  m  the  couch  in  his  study.  1  felt  grateful  to  him 
jor  removing  himself  from  our  bed — Robert  was 
■always  sensitive,  a  very  sensitive  man — and  fell 
'( vvith  relief  into  a  sort  of  halt  sleep. 
I    That  was  how  it  was  for  the  next  few  weeks:  1 
I  (lept  without  sleeping,  woke  without  waking.  1 
ijran  a  low  fever.  1  felt  .  . .  bruised  all  over,  as  if  I'd 
Jbeen  beaten  up.  Robert  worried  over  me,  with- 
cjjut  coming  too  close.  He  tried  to  show  me  that 
lie  wanted  to  take  care  of  me  but  that  he  under- 
stood my  desire  to  be  left  alone.  A  sensitive 
[Jinan,  as  1  said.  And  you,  too — a  sensitive 
JUoman.  1  can  see  that.  I  can  feel  that.  Two  sen- 
j-itive  people,  giving  off  flames  of  hell.  As  for 
Robert  and  me,  we  barely  spoke,  though  1  didn't 
;[>hut  him  out.  I  think  he  thought  1  was  punish- 
I  ng  him.  But  1  wasn't  doing  something  to  Robert. 
I    just — it  was  like — listen.  Robert  had  gone 
liway.  Do  you  understand  that?  In  his  place  was 
j  his — this  man,  a  polite  stranger,  who  hung 
Jiround  the  house,  making  sure  1  didn't  .  .  .  die.  I 
jjuess.  Or  hurt  myself.  You  can  hurt  yourself,  in  a 
liouse.  I  was  very  weak.  Once  I  even  fell  down 
;  he  stairs.  Can  you  imagine.'  Falling  down  the 
|  tairs  out  of  sheer  unhappiness?  Nothing  got 
iroken,  but  1  think  it  alarmed  him,  this  man 
vho  was  always  in  the  house,  imitating  my  dead 
■  uisband. 

Where  was  I?  Sleep.  Of  course  1  didn't  only 
leep.  I  moved  about.  I  felt  heavy,  draggy — and 
!  tght,  very  light,  as  it  at  any  second  I'd  float  right 
,  ip  to  the  ceiling.  1  lost  my  color;  my  skin  was 
ickly  white,  like  one  of  those  old  dinner  plates 
n.  'ou  see  glimmering  out  at  you  in  a  dark  comer 
j  if  an  antique  shop.  I  telt  feverish  and  dead, 
lobert  was — as  1  said,  he  was  very  good  to  me.  I 
nean,  what  else  could  he  be?  He  wanted  me  to 
ee  a  doctor.  Can  you  imagine  that.'  Doctor, 
doctor,  my  husband  is  seeing  another  woman.  Do 
'ou  have  a  pill  for  that,  Doc?  Maybe  a  shot  in 


the  behind.'  No,  I'd  never  be  able  to  keep  a 
straight  face.  Besides,  wasn't  Robert  thinking  of 
himself,  as  well  as  of  his  poor  zombified  wreck  of 
a  wife?  Much  better  tor  him  it  she's  a  happy, 
perky  little  wifey-wife.  Thaaat's  all  right,  dear. 
Boys  w  ill  be  boys.  A  little  fun  never  hurt  any- 
body, for  gosh  sakes.  All's  forgiven!  Really!  Not 
only  that,  you  can  briny  her  over  here!  Sure, 
why  not.'  We  have  a  big  bed — there's  room  for 
one  more.  I'll  make  punch  and  sandwiches. 
Bring  my  binoculars.  Well.  Don't  get  me  going 
on  that.  It  I  was  sick,  if  1  was  depressed,  at  least 
my  sickness  was  mine.  I  wasn't  going  to  let  him 
take  tluit  away  too. 

Hut,  as  I  said,  1  wasn't  thinking  a  whole  lot 
about  Robert,  at  that  time.  1  was  actually 
thinking  about  .  .  .  you.  Does  that  surprise  you? 
It  shouldn't.  It's  a  natural  thing.  Up  to  that 
point,  there  had  really  been  only  the  two  of 
us — Robert  and  me.  Now  there  were  three. 
People  say  that  about  having  a  baby,  you  know: 
go  in  two,  come  out  three.  Well,  we  had  yon. 
There  was  Mommy,  and  Daddy,  and  cute  11  1 
cuddly-wuddly  you.  So  of  course  1  thought  about 
you.  God,  did  I  think  about  you  I  thought 
about  you  all  day  long.  1  even  thought  about 
you  that  night  1  spent  lying  on  the  floor  of  the 
bathroom.  Dizzy  spell:  lay  there  all  night  long, 
after  coming  downstairs  at  two  in  the  morning. 
Do  you  know  what  it  feels  like,  lying  on  the 
linoleum  in  the  bathroom  thinking  about  your 
husband's  cutie  pie?  Sometimes  I  imagined  you 
as  a  big  blonde  slut  in  a  tight  red  dress.  Other 
times  you  were  a  slim  business-type  in  a  snazzy 
skirt  suit — you  know,  one  of  those  jackets  w  ith 
a  notched  lapel  and  a  trim  skirt  that  zips  up  the 
side.  Zip  zip.  Oh,  darn,  my  zipper's  stu^k. 
Would  you  mind  giving  me  a  hand,  Robert .'  C  H 
course  it  wasn't  you  1  thought  about,  exactly. 
Just:  that  woman.  And  so  I  thought  about  her. 
1  became  obsessed  by  her:  by  you.  I  tried  to 
imagine  you  as  Robert  would:  a  desirable  body. 
I  . . .  undressed  you,  in  my  mind.  1  looked  at  you 
1  . .  .did  things  to  you.  Or  rather,  1  did  things  to 
her,  to  them,  to  all  women — no  one  was  sate 
from  me,  in  my  mind.  I've  always  thought  of 
myself  as  a — a  modest  woman,  but  1  wasn't 
modest  as  1  tried  to  find  my  way  to  the  heart  of 
Robert's  need.  I  imagined  the  friends  of  friends, 
women  1  didn't  know  by  name,  wondering  it 
she  was  the  one.  I  unhooked  their  bras,  I  pulled 
down  their  underpants — the  way  1  imagined 
Robert  would.  Just  a  body.  What  was  a  body?  I 
had  one,  but  it  wasn't  the  right  one.  Which 
one  was  that?  Maybe  a  young  one.' — sopho- 
more?— a  no-bra,  T-shirt  kind  of  a  girl — one  of 
those  hipless  wonders,  leys  like  a  nutcracker. 
Could  be.  Who  knew?  Not  me.  There  was  one 
woman — a  colleague  of  his.  Someone  without 
a  name.  Miss  Colleague.  I'd  met  her  a  few 
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times,  one  of  those  touchy-feely  types,  always 
putting  her  tinkers  on  everybody's  arm,  as  if  she 
were  afraid  she  wouldn't  be  noticed  unless  she 
stabbed  you  to  death  with  her  nails.  You  know 
the  type.  Eyes  too  bright,  chin  too  sharp,  bra 
too  pointy.  Was  she  the  one?  Why  not?  What 
did  they  have,  these  phantom-women,  that  1 
didn't  have?  I  tried  to  picture  things  I'd  never 
.  .  .  well,  I  won't  say  never.  But  they  never  con- 
cerned me,  especially,  the  things  other  women 
did  in  bed.  Why  should  they?  Things  were  fine 
between  us,  in  that  department.  1  mean, 
weren't  they?  Of  course  things  weren't  exactly 
the  way  they  used  to  be — not  after  twenty-two 
years.  You  get  used  to  each  other.  You  don't  feel 
crazy  anymore.  It's  actually  a  good  feeling.  But  1 
mean  .  .  .  but  I'm  losing  the  thread.  And  so  1 
made  women  naked  in  my  mind.  I  tore  ott  their 
clothes.  1  looked  at  their  bodies.  I  turned 
myself  into  a  man.  My  hips  shrank.  My  arms 
grew  hard.  1  was  a  lovely  man;  tense,  danger- 
ous. 1  was  a  lean  teenager,  mean  and  cool, 
prowling  the  suburban  streets  till  dawn. 

Women's  bodies!  They  were  out  there,  mil- 
lions of  them,  and  men  wanted  them.  It  was  just 
that  I  had  the  wrong  body.  A  shame,  really.  I'd 
always  figured  I  had  the  right  body,  but  it  turned 
out  I'd  gotten  the  wrong  one  by  mistake.  A 
shipping  error.  Sorry,  lady,  no  refunds.  Earlier, 
we'd  been  friends,  my  body  and  me — at  worst 
I'd  treated  it  with  a  kind  of  skeptical  affection. 
Now  1  became  ruthless.  I  judged  it  mercilessly. 
Upstairs  in  the  hall  there's  an  old  mirror — 
framed  in  mahogany — shaped  like  a  shield.  It's 
one  of  the  pieces  of  furniture  we  inherited  from 
Robert's  grandmother.  One  day  I  took  the  hand 
mirror  from  my  dresser  and  stood  in  front  of  the 
hall  mirror,  in  my  underpants.  I  turned  around 
and  studied  my  figure  in  the  hand  mirror.  I  put 
my  weight  first  on  one  leg,  then  the  other.  I 
tried  to  desire  myself,  I  tried  to  imagine  myself 
an  object  of  desire.  And  as  I  stood  there,  study- 
ing myself  coldly  but  feverishly  too,  it  came 
over  me  that  what  was  upsetting  wasn't  so  much 
the  harsh  judgment  I  passed  on  my  body  as  the 
knowledge  that  I  was  entering  willingly  into  a 
world  of  humiliation. 

Finally  1  couldn't  bear  it  any  longer— 1  mean, 
not  knowing  what  you  looked  like.  And  so  one 
night  I  paid  you  a  little  visit.  Oh,  Robert 
neglected  to  mention  that?  How  careless  of 
bun. 

It  must  have  been  toward  the  end  of  July,  the 
second  or  third  week  after  Robert's  famous  little 
confession.  1  was  still  in  a  strange  state,  drifting 
through  the  house,  never  really  sleeping,  never 
really  awake.  Ohosts  are  like  that,  1  imagine.  Do 
you  think  ghosts  are  like  that?  I  remember  it 
was  a  hot  night:  a  hot  summer  night,  the  kind  I 
had  always  liked,  back  in  the  days  when  1  was 


among  the  living.  Robert  was  asleep  in  the 
study;  I  came  down  and  sat  here,  on  the  porch. I 
I  was  still  running  a  low  fever.  I  was  dressed,  I! 
remember  that — jeans,  I  think,  and  a  blouse — . 
and  I  tried  to  listen  to  the  sounds  of  the  night, 
hut  1  was  too. restless  for  that.  It  was  impossible 
to  breathe,  and  I  thought  I'd  go  out  and  take  a 
little  walk. 

I  was  struck  by  the  peacefulness  of  the  night 
and  I  thought  maybe — just  maybe  the  peace 
would  enter  me  and  calm  me  a  little.  And  I  was. 
struck,  you  know,  by  how  much  it  looked  like  a 
summer  night.  I  could  feel  myself  smiling,  the 
way  you  do  when  something  is  so  much  itself, 
that  it  seems  a  little  .  .  .  contrived.  Somebody'd 
put  a  big  white  moon  up  there  in  the  sky,  and 
for  some  reason  it  reminded  me  of  the  roundi 
white  top  of  a  Dixie  cup,  the  underside — the 
way  the  ice  cream  sticks  to  it  and  makes  little 
patterns  like  mountain  ranges — and  you  coulc 
see  the  shadows  of  chimneys  slanting  alon£ 
roofs  and  the  shadows  of  trees  thrown  up 
against  the  fronts  of  houses.  I  could  smell  thing- 
very  sharply:  the  leaves  of  a  big  Norway  maple 
fresh  tar  from  a  driveway,  wet  grass  and  grave 
under  a  sprinkler.  Of  course  I  knew  where  I  was 
going.  Robert  had  told  me  your  name,  and  ontl 
night  I'd  looked  it  up  in  the  phone  book.  Righi 
here  in  town!  How  fortunate  for  both  of  you. 

1  knew  it  was  on  the  other  side  of  town,  out 
past  the  cemetery.  I  wasn't  exactly  sure  where 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I'd  been  walking  foi 
hours;  it  may  be  that  I  lost  my  way.  But  wher 
you  have  a  fever,  when  you're  walking  in 
waking  dream,  through  a  summer  night  made 
up  of  nifty  stage  props — streetlight,  moon 
tree — then  what  does  it  matter  whether  you  get 
there  sooner  or  later  or  never  or  always,  youi 
husband  asleep  in  the  study,,  your  front  dooi 
open,  your  mind  disordered,  your  heart  open- 
ing and  closing  like  a  fist,  the  hair  of  a  deac 
woman  streaming  from  a  tree,  or  was  it  a  kite 
string,  a  ball  of  unraveling  twine,  rope  of  i 
hanged  man,  not  for  me  to  say.  Then  I  wa; 
there,  in  front  of  her  house — your  house — the 
house  of  the  wicked  witch.  Go  awaaay, 
voices  sang  in  me.  Oh  staaay,  my  voice." 
echoed.  I  took  in  the  front  porch — wicker  sofa 
the  two  plants  hanging  like  . . .  oh,  like  anchor: 
.  .  .  and  shutters  . .  .  with  those  little  grooves  ir 
them.  I  went  around  the  side  toward  the  back 
Two  garbage  pails  with  little  wheels,  tomatc 
sticks  with  nothing  growing,  one  of  those  grill 
that  look  like  a  diving  bell.  Magnolia  in  bad 
yard.  Round  glass  table,  metal  chairs.  Twt 
doors!  The  back  door  at  the  top  of  the  steps 
locked.  But  the  cellar  door — really,  people 
ought  to  be  more  careful,  why  only  the  othe 
day  ...  It  opened  so  easily,  as  if  you'd  beer 
expecting  me.  Were  you?  Up  the  little  stairs 
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Moonlight  in  rhe  kitchen.  So  tired!  I  was,  you 
know:  tired,  I  mean.  Everything  was  strange. 
The  edges  of  the  plates  in  the  dish  rack  caught 
the  moonlight.  1  realized  that  1  was  in  an 
enchanted  cave.  Clock  ticking  like  a  stick 
knocking.  Rick  hock-  Bick  hock.  Knife  handles 
sticking  out  of  a  block  of  wood,  as  though  the 
knives  had  been  thrown  at  a  target.  But  where 
was  the  knife  thrower,  where  was  the  woman 
on  the  turning  wheel?  1  took  one  out — the  sort 
of  thing  you  do,  in  a  fever-dream.  The  hall  led 
to  three  doors,  all  open.  Three:  just  like  a  fairy 
tale.  I  looked  in  the  first.  Empty!  Looked  in  the 
second.  Empty!  Of  course!  I  wanted  to  shout: 
«Oh,  I  know  where  you're  hiding!  C  an't  tool  me\ 
Through  the  third  door  I  could  see  you  lying  in 
your  hed.  1  went  in — just  like  that — and  stood 
over  rhe  hed,  looking  at  you.  1  was  surprised  to 
see  a  knife  in  my  hand.  Where  had  it  come 
from?  1  felt  that  1  was  on  a  stage,  and  people 
were  watching:  the  crazy  lady  with  the  knife, 
bent  over  the  sleeping  witch.  You  had  stolen 
my  husband.  Broken  my  heart.  Ruined  my  lite 
Why  shouldn't  you  die?  I  felt  the  moon  turn 
suddenly  red,  bleeding  great  red  drops  into  the 
Isky.  1  was  exalted.  1  was  an  angel:  wrathful.  1 
looked  at  you.  Robert  didn't  tell  you  this?  Your 
face  was  on  the  pillow,  turned  a  little  to  one 
side,  your  hair  loose,  flowing.  You  were  younger 
than  I  was,  but  not  young,  not  the  way  1  had 
imagined.  Light  hair,  straw  not  blond.  The  cov  - 
ers were  partway  down,  sheet  turned  over  the 
spread  to  form  a  border.  Your  hand  on  rhe  edge 
of  the  sheet,  as  though  you  were  stroking  it. 
Your  bare  throat,  your  nightgown.  Not  the  silky 
clingy  thing  I'd  expected,  but  a  cottony  smocky 
sort  of  thing.  1  could  see  you  were  an  attractive 
woman,  handsome  not  beautiful,  not  drop- 
dead  gorgeous,  nothing  little-girly  about  you — 
character  in  the  mouth.  I  stood  there.  1  stood 
there.  What  came  over  me  then  ...  it  was  ...  1 
had  a  sense  that  all  this  . . .  the  mi  ><  mlight  in  the 
room,  rhe  stillness,  the  hair  on  the  pillow  ...  it 
was  as  it  I'd  crept  into  the  room  of  a  sleeping 
child,  or  .  .  .  something  along  those  lines.  Call 
me  a  sucker  tor  cheap  effects.  But  suddenly  I 
was  the  wicked  witch  and  you  were  . .  .only  you. 
A  woman  sleeping.  I  looked  at  you.  1  tried  to 
make  you  dream  me.  I  saw  something  in  my 
hand.  1  left  the  room  and  never  looked  back. 

That  was  our  first  meeting. 

And  when  I  got  home,  it  was  the  strangest 
thing.  Robert  was  there  in  the  doorway,  waiting 
for  me.  Isn't  that  just  too  much?  He  looked  wor- 
ried to  death,  poor  man.  So  1  told  him — where 
I'd  been,  I  mean.  I  left  out  the  part  about  the 
knite.  Then  I  went  up  to  bed. 

But,  good  lord,  listen  to  me! — nattering  on 
and  on.  You'd  think  a  person  had  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do  all  day  than  sit  and  listen  to  stories. 


/  was  still  in  a  strange 
state,  drifting  through 
the  house,  never  really 
sleeping,  never  really 
awake.  Ghosts  are  like 
that,  I  imagine 


You  can  stay  a  bit  longer,  can't  you:'  I'm  so  glad. 
I  haven't  even  shown  you  the  upstairs.  But  first 
the  dining  room.  This  way,  this  way. 

DINING  ROOM 

I promised  you  bookcases.  Well,  take  a  look, 
lino.  Due.  And  please  observ  e  the  top  shelf 
ot  the  hutch.  Book  junkies,  both  of  us.  I 
started  reading  at  five  and  forgot  to  give  it  up 
the  way  I  gave  up  everything  else — my  tutu,  my 
ballet  slippers — so  long,  piano  music,  goodbye,  ice 
skates,  Ginnie  doll,  tennis  racket  ...  1  can  re- 
member in  sixth  grade  sitting  holding  Anne  oj 
Avonlca  <  >pen  t  >n  my  lap, 
pretending  to  memorize 
the  products  of  Central 
America.  C  Ihicle.  Or  was 
that  Smith  America?  I  had 
bangs  back  then — down 
to  my  eyebrows,  like  a 
helmet.  I  kepi  reading  in 
high  school,  and  col- 
lege— where  I  majored  in 
guess  what  —  and  then 
came  the  bookstore,  and 
Robert,  and  gc  k  >d  t  >ld  mar- 
riage— still  turning  those 
pages.  Do  you  think  peo- 
ple can  read  to<  >  much  ? 

I'm  grateful  for  it,  myself,  but  you  know  what  '  I 
hav  en't  <  ipened  a  b<  ><  >k  ft  >r  nearly  a  year.  v.  )ne  day 
I  simply  stopped.  That's  right.  |ust  when  you'd 
think  1  needed  it  most,  reading  deserted  me. 
Books  just  didn't  like  me  anymore.  Betrayed  by 
literature!  But  really,  among  so  many  betrayals, 
what's  one  more? 

This  table  is  also  from  Robert's  grandmother. 
Solid  mahogany — and  will  you  look  at  the  carv- 
ing on  those  legs.  Still,  there's  a  heaviness, 
don't  you  think?  We  ate  breakfast  and  lunch  in 
the  kitchen,  dinner  always  here.  Robert  com- 
plained about  the  table  at  first — said  it  made 
him  think  he  was  eating  roast  pig  with  Queen 
Victoria — though  really  there's  nothing  actual- 
ly Victorian  about  the  thing.  But  it  was  too  fine 
a  piece  just  to  let  go.  It  always  got  on  his  nerves 
a  little.  I  kept  it  covered  with  a  cheerful  table- 
cloth, which  helped. 

There's  a  secret  about  this  table — two  secrets. 
Rut  first  I  have  to  tell  you  about  tough  girls  and 
golden  girls. 

Just  sit.  Pull  out  a  chair. 

In  high  school  i  was  never  aware  of  any  spe- 
cial unhappmess.  You  look  surprised.  Rut  no, 
really.  Oh,  1  had  my  bad  days,  my  rotten  days, 
but  they  were  basically  exceptions.  The  truth  is, 
adolescent  angst  bored  the  hell  out  of  me.  At 
fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  I  was  never  a  morbid 
type,  never  broody  or  gloomy  or  crazy-restless. 
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All  that  was  like  some  dumb  style  of  hat  1 
wouldn't  be  caught  dead  in.  There  were  girls  in 
my  school — 1  could  tell  you  stories.  Uirls  who 
wore  long  black  dresses  with  lots  ot  rattly  heads, 
stared  at  you  with  big  sorrowful  eyes,  and 
looked  like  they  started  each  day  bright  and 
early  by  slitting  their  wrists  in  the  bathtub. 
Who  needed  it.'  Really,  who  needed  it: '  1  had  a 
tew  good  friends,  1  got  on  all  right  with  my 
classmates.  1  hr  in  well  enough,  without  funny 
in  completely — which  was  tine  with  me.  Rut 
right  from  the  start  I  was  aware  of  two  kinds  ot 
girls  whose  very  existence  made  me  uneasy.  I 
would  see  girls  walking  down  the  halls  in  pairs 
wearing  tight  skirts  and  swearers,  swinging  their 
hips — girls  who  laughed  loud,  brassy  laughs, 
wore  too  much  lipstick,  talked  dirty  at  the  lock- 
ers, and  had  sudden  fits  ot  anger.  These  were  the 
tough  girls,  who'd  give  you  a  hard  look  if  you 
met  their  eyes.  What  was  it  about  them  th.it 
seemed  to  make  me  doubt  myself.'  And  then 
there  were  the  golden 
girls  .  .  .  Ah,  those  gold- 

Sometimes  I  felt  myself   in  high-school  girls! 

J  s     J        Beautiful — really  gifted 

turning:  into  you,  a  high-    ;vith  beauty— slightly 

o         *      7        o  languorous,  clean- 

rl/i^  nuhnre  in  fancv  smellins.  friendly  but 
ciasswtooreinjanty       somehow  untouchable. 

;•  •  7  There  they  were,  the 

lingerie,  seduangmy      golden  (,irk  sashaying 

j      ,        j  r-  down    the   halls  with 

husband  away  from       their  long  hair  swaying, 

.  .  .  ~  giving   ott   a   kind  of 

hlS  boringWlfe  light,  as  it  whenever  sou 

saw  them  they'd  just 
spent  the  entire  day  at 
the  beach  .  .  .  oh,  they  were  as  far  as  possible 
trom  the  tough  girls  with  their  black  leather 
jackets  and  cheap  pocketbooks.  But  1  saw  that 
they  shared  a  secret,  the  tough  girls  and  the 
golden  girls,  a  secret  1  wasn't  allowed  to  know. 
It  was  the  way  they  walked.  Yes,  they  were  at 
ease  in  their  bodies,  they  inhabited  their  bod- 
ies— while  I,  don't  you  see,  1  stood  a  little  out- 
side my  own  body,  1  didn't  tit  myself.  1  was  like 
one  of  those  color  comics  where  the  color 
doesn't  fit  the  outlines  but  leaves  a  space  on  one 
side  and  spills  out  the  other.  Don't  misunder- 
stand me.  1  wasn't  ashamed  ot  my  body.  It  was  a 
pretty  good  body,  as  bodies  went.  No,  1  wasn't 
morbidly  self-conscious — that  came  much  later. 
That  was  your  gift.  But  1  was  estranged  from  my 
body — in  a  not  unpleasant  way. 

The  grand  thing  about  Robert  is  that  he 
made  the  color  fit  the  outline,  in  college  I'd  had 
two  lovers — to  call  them  that — strange  name 
for  the  loveless — who  taught  me  something 
about  pleasure — and  anger.  But  it  was  as  if  my 
body  had  its  own  life,  and  1  myself  another.  But 


with  Robert — well,  he  liked  to  tell  me  1  was 
good  in  the  suck,  and  all  that  jazz,  but  what 
thrilled  me  was  how  I  no  longer  ...  I  mean  .  .  . 
it's  difficult  to  say.  But  the  color  fit  the  outline.;: 
1  somehow  got  into  my  own  skin.  Do  you  see  l| 
what  I  mean?- 

But  1  was  telling  you  about  the  table.  Here 
was  this  heavy,  serious,  deeply  solemit  piece  of  f 
furniture,  sitting  right  there  where  we  had  toi  l« 
eat  our  dinner.  Robert  said  we  ought  to  paint  it!  B 
yellow,  or  maybe  put  up  a  Ping-Pong  net.  On 
else  we  ought  to  eat  on  the  floor,  he  said,  under- 
neath the  table.  One  night  atter  dinner  we  both 
stood  looking  at  it,  the  grandmother  table — 
gleaming,  solid,  immovable — all  too  depress- 
ingly  there.  We  looked  at  each  other.  And  we| 
knew;  we  knew  how  to  break  the  spell.  And  so 
we  made  love  on  the  table.  After  clearing  away 
the  dishes,  ot  course.  Right  over  there,  near  than  i:' 
end.  "That'll  give  her  something  to  think 
about,"  Robert  said  later.  I  never  knew  whether 
he  meant  the  table,  or  his  grandmother,  or 
Queen  Victoria. 

It  was  our  little  joke — our  secret — our  little 
protest  against  gravity.  We  ate  in  the  dining 
room  without  trouble,  after  that. 

We  were  lighthearted,  Robert  and  I.  Can  you 
understand  that? 

I  don't  know  exactly  what  I  hoped  for,  after: I; 
the  night  of  my  visit  to  you.  If  it  was  peace  I  was.  s 
looking  tor,  an  end  to  night  madness,  I  found 
none  of  it.  Instead  of  imagining  all  women,  I 
confined  myself  to  just  you — but  you  grew  to  be 
a  giantess,  you  were  all  women,  you  were  more 
than  all  women.  You  were  my  obsession,  my  . . . 
demon.  I  imagined  Robert  making  love  to  you, 
over  and  over  again,  until  my  head  felt  battered. 
1  wondered  what  you  did  in  bed  exactly,  what 
you  did  to  draw  him  to  you.  I'd  seen  your  plain 
nightgown,  but  I  imagined  you  had  fancy 
things,  just  tor  him:  black  lace  underpants,  for 
example.  Robert  had  once  pointed  to  a  pair  of 
black  lace  underpants  on  a  mannequin  and  said: 
"Do  you  think  she's  trying  to  tell  me  some- 
thing.'" And  speaking  ot  a  colleague's  wife  he 
said:  "She's  a  white  cotton  underwear  sort  of 
woman" — curled  hp,  little  dismissive  wave  of 
the  fingers.  "Like  me,"  I  said.  "Oh,  you're  differ- 
ent," Robert  said  with  a  laugh.  And  it's  true  that 
I  like  yellow,  and  blue,  as  well  as  white.  But  I 
thought  of  that  mannequin,  when  I  imagined 
Robert  in  your  room.  Black  lace  underpants: 
was  that  your  secret?  I  imagined  him  tearing 
them  off  with  his  teeth.  It  wasn't — you  real- 
ize— simply  a  matter  of  black  lace  underwear.  It 
was  that  1  thought  I  might  have  misunderstood 
something  about  Robert,  that  my  whole  life 
might  have  been  wrong. 

So:  black  lace  underpants.  But  that  was  only 
the  beginning.  1  imagined  you  owned  more  spe- 
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M  ialized  things,  things  you  ordered  from  expen- 
ffl  ;ive  catalogues — maybe  a  sheer  pink  bra  embroi- 
dered  with  flowers,  or  one  of  those  male-fantasy 
ie.  things  that  hook  in  hack  and  come  with  garters 
see [i  o  go  with  your  lace-top  thigh-highs  and  your 
ipike  heels.  Or,  say,  a  nice  black  nylon  spandex 
■■e  dip  with  lace  hem  over  your  pale  peach  bikini 
o(  panties.  Oh,  I  imagined  you  could  teach  Victoria 
secret  or  two!  Unless  the  trick  was  simpler  than 
hat.  Under  a  tight  skirt  that  showed  off  your 
egs — look,  Robert! — no  underpants. 
There  was  no  stopping  you  now.  You'd  do 
ill  mything — anything.  1  saw  you  in  a  little-girl 
-  Sunday  frock — ironed  and  pink — sitting  with 
S-  ifcxir  knees  pressed  together — your  long-lashed 
nt  -yes  blinking  innocently — a  nice  pink  how  in 
'our  hair — your  legs  in  black  fishnet  stockings. 
\nd  of  course  there  was  your  classic  chamber- 
naid  routine:  short  black  dress,  white  apron,  lit- 
le  white  cap,  lowered  eyes — oh  yes,  Sir,  oh  no, 
•>ir,  very  well,  Sir — reaching  higher,  higher, 
ligher  with  that  cute  feather  duster  as  your  skirt 
liked  up. 

1  imagined  Robert  standing  behind  you,  bury- 
ig  ng  his  teeth  in  your  shoulder. 
||  Or  you  as  calendar  pinup  in  six- inch  heels 
u  ind  black  top  hat — your  back  to  Robert  and 
ne — black-gloved  hand  on  hip — white  dress 
tei  .hirt  not  quite  covering  your  perfect  behind — 
is  you  glance  over  your  shoulder  at  us — well, 
lel/o  there — with  bee-stung  hps — in  a  darling 
ittle  sulky  pout. 

But  maybe  that  wasn't  it  at  all,  maybe  there 
A'as  some  other  trick  you  used,  to  get  him  into 
hat  room  of  yours.  One  summer  Robert  and  1 
raveled  to  Tans.  Our  hotel  room  was  small,  but 
-ve  faced  a  courtyard,  which  seemed  to  me  exot- 
c.  On  the  first  night  1  was  startled  by  a  loud  cry, 
i  terrible  anguished  groan  that  made  me  think 
vsomeone  was  being  murdered.  I  ran  to  the  win- 
it  low,  but  Robert  pulled  me  away,  laughing.  I 
«  ealized  that  what  1  was  hearing  was  the  sound 
J: nf  a  woman  screaming  in  orgasm.  I  was  uneasy, 
hinkiny  of  my  own  much  quieter  sounds.  "1 
magine  he's  completely  deaf  by  now,"  Robert 
aid,  in  that  way  of  his.  But  now  I  wondered:  Is 
hat  what  men  liked7  Were  you  a  screamer?  1 
magined  you  letting  everything  go,  tilling  the 
oom  with  murderous  cries,  with  shouts  of 
ecstasy  bordering  on  pain. 

1  watched  the  two  of  you  making  love — is  that 
vhat  you  called  it.? — in  your  moonlit  love  nest 
>n  the  other  side  of  town — while  1  lay  alone  in 
ny  big  big  bed  and  Robert  creaked  in  his  study, 
sometimes  1  felt  myself  turning  into  you,  a 
ligh-class  whore  in  fancy  lingerie,  seducing  my 
lusband  away  from  his  boring  wife.  And  he 
.vould  make  love  to  us  fanatically — insanely — 
n  the  cheap  motel  room  of  my  mind — till  we 
uirt  between  the  leys. 


Is  this  what's  called  jealousy?  1  guess.  Who 
knows?  For  me  it  was  also  a  kind  of — 1  don't 
know,  a  kind  of  exploration.  As  though  I  want- 
ed to  push  past  whatev  er  I  though)  I  was,  into 
regions  of  unknown  pain,  frontiers  of  humilia- 
tion. Look  at  me! — the  cowgirl  of  sorrow. 

Sometimes  1  thought  of  beaches:  Robert  and 
me  at  the  beach,  sun  shining  on  sandbars— 
another  life.  Robert  leaning  back  on  his  elbows, 
his  skinny-muscly  leys  crossed  at  the  ankles, 
images  of  sky  and  water  in  his  dark  glasses. 
Dream-women  walking  in  the  sand,  walking 
right  there  in  his  sunglasses — he  always  did  like 
a  pair  of  long  leys  on  a  woman.  Like  yours.  At 
the  beach  he  would  look  at  them  admiringly.  I 
never  minded — well,  maybe  a  little.  More  than 
a  little.  And  both  of  us  liked  to  look  people 
over,  it  was  a  thing  we  did  well  together.  "Your 
type,"  I'd  say,  nodding  toward  some  leggy  bimbo 
in  a  string  bikini.  Robert  would  laugh. 
Sometimes  I  worried  about  my  leys,  that  they 
weren't  long  enough.  "Long  enough  tor  what?1 
he  said  once.  Typical  Robert. 

Was  it  your  leys?  Was  it  that  simple?  Two 
inches  taller  and  a  girl  yets  it  all'  Maybe  there 
was  something  you  did  with  your  leys,  some  spe- 
cial way  of  walking  across  a  room,  or  ...  or  some- 
thing. A  technique  you  practiced:  a  secret  craft. 
That  was  it.  Or  maybe  it  was  your  body  itself 
that  had  a  secret — some  special  feature — some 
unusual  development  —  that  no  man  could 
resist.  I  liked  the  idea  of  a  secret — something 
hidden — because  then  you  were  lifted  into  the 
realm  of  magic,  where  you  defeated  me  unfair- 
ly— where  nothing  was  my  fault. 

Or  maybe  your  nasty  little  secret  was  that  you 
talked  a  different  way  in  bed — talked  dirty,  as 
they  say.  Is  that  what  golden  yirls  do?  1  imagined 
the  words  coming  from  your  mouth,  words  1 
never  used  because  to  me  they  were  sharp 
stones  flung  at  bodies.  And  Robert  would  nev  er 
...  In  the  night  I  whispered  them  aloud:  Cunt. 
Cock.  Fuck.  I  was  oddly  soothed  by  them,  as  I 
said  them  over  and  over  again:  Cunt.  Cock. 
Fuck.  Fuck  me,  Robert,  1  imagined  you  saying. 
Come  on,  Robert.  Fuck  me.  That's  what  it 
comes  down  to,  I  said.  Cunt.  Coek.  Fuck.  1 
spoke  them  louder  and  louder.  They  thrilled  me 
and  hurt  me.  1  had  the  contused  sense  that  1  was 
saying  goodbye  to  something.  My  childhood? 
But  1  was  a  forty-seven-year-old  woman!  I  felt 
teats  on  my  face. 

Late  that  same  night  I  put  on  my  robe  and 
prowled  around  downstairs,  exhausted  and 
awake.  1  sat  on  the  porch,  but  the  sound  of 
crickets  was  like  a  burn  on  my  skin.  In  the 
kitchen  I  filled  a  glass  with  ice  cubes  and 
pressed  it  to  my  forehead.  I  walked  into  the  din- 
ing room.  That  afternoon  Robert  had  tightened 
a  screw  in  a  drawer  pull.  The  screwdriver  was 


FOLIO 


lying  on  the  hutch.  I  picked  it  up  and  went  over 
to  the  tahle. 

Here  it  in,  under  the  cloth:  an  ugly  mark, 
don't  you  think.'  Like  a  scar.  As  I  gouged  the 
mahogany  with  that  screwdriver,  1  thought  ot 
many  things — the  time,  long  ago,  when  Robert 
and  I  made  love  on  the  tahle,  the  rime  when  we 
were  happy  and  lighthearted — hur  most  of  all  I 
thought  ot  you.  I  imagined  the  table  was  your 
face. 

You  look  shocked.  You  shouldn't  be.  It's  only 
a  tahle,  after  all.  Besides,  these  little  expressions 
ot  yours — shock,  dismay — I'm  sure  they're  very 
appealing  to  men — who  like  to  he  shocking — 


ne,  \  i  hi  realh  i  night 

;   it,  1 1  |ust  di  iesi  M  d 

Robert  was  terribly  upset,  the  first  time  he- 
saw  the  mark.  He  wanted  to  know  why. 

Why,  Robert.'  Why?  He  might  as  well  haw- 
asked  me  to  walk  down  the  street  with  him 

me  lis  in  the  kitchen.  I  d<  >n't 
let's  get  i  n  w  ith  it. 
-hi  iwn  you  the  upstairs. 


STAIRS 

I like  this  old  stairpost,  don't  you,  with  thi 
whatchamajigger  on  top:  a  bowling  ball,  it 
looks  like  to  me,  though  Robert  said  il 
reminded  him  of  the  top  of  a  barber  pole — or 
bald   old   professor.   Just   follow   me.  Th< 
handrail's  a  little  nicked;  nothing  a  bit  of  furni 
ture  polish  won't  fix.  Those  three  photograph 
were  taken  by  my  father — Mexico — photogra 
ph\  was  his  passion,  though  he  sold  insurance 
Here's  the  step  where  I  stumbled.  Second  front 
the  landing.  This  one  right  here.  Fell  righ 
down  all  those  steps  and  landed  on  the  floor  a 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  down  there  by  thd 
hall  closet.  I  could've  broken  my  neck 
Robert  was  impressed.  Have  you  ever  fall 
en  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  out  of  sheer — 
suppose  it  was  sorrow.  A  sorrowful  fall, 
remember  everything:  a  feeling  of  just  let 
ting  everything  go,  that  sense  of  release,  i 
was  almost  exhilarating,  like  floating  up  it 
the  air,  except  that  my  head  was  bangini 
against  the  banister  and  my  body  was  a  bij 
awkward  lump  with  arms  and  legs  stickin; 
out  all  over  the  place.  At  the  bottom  I  laj 
there  thinking:  so  that's  what  it's  like 
falling  down  stairs.  One  leg  was  bent  in  ; 
funny  way  and  my  skirt  was  partway  up. 
wondered  if  anyone  could  see  my  under 
pants.  Vanity! — take  it  from  me,  even  hal 
dead  we're  stuck  with  it.  So  there  I  was 
K  ing  with  my  skirt  up,  aware  of  looking 
like  some  woman  trying  to  seduce  some 
man.  Then  I  tried  to  remember  the  lasi 
time  I'd  made  love  to  Robert.  It  seemed  ; 
long  time  ago.  But  was  it  really  that  long 
And  then  out  of  nowhere  I  thought  of  Torr 
Conway.  It's  astonishing  what  a  person  wil 
think  of,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  stairway 
Tom  Conway.  I'll  tell  you  about  Torr 
Conwav.  But  not  now.  Just  three  more 
steps  after  the  landing.  Robert  said  we 
ought  to  buy  a  statue  and  put  it  right  then 
in  the  corner.  A  statue  in  magnificently 
bad  taste — you  know,  white  marble  nymph 
emerging  from  bath,  one  hand  modestly 
covering  her  pudendum.  Instead:  tah-dahl 
Emerson's  Essays.  Murder  on  the  Orieru 
Express.  Animal  Architecture.  Can  yoi 
believe  it? 

UPSTAIRS  BATH 

This  is  the  shower.  We  had  a  new  head 
installed  five,  six  years  ago,  walls  and 
ceiling  painted.  I  ought  to  spray  the 
damn  walls  to  stop  that  speckling,  but  I  nevei 
do.  Those  tiles  are  original  with  the  house;  a  lit- 
tle grout  wouldn't  hurt  over  there. 
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At  some  point  after  Robert's  confession — it 
nust  have  been  late  summer.'  early  fall? — 1 
this  )egan  to  take  lots  of  showers.  I'd  stay  under  till 
IN  he  hot  water  ran  out,  sometimes  three  times  a 
:  U  lay.  If  I  wasn't  going  to  die — and  1  realized, 
ra  vith  astonishment — and  disappointment — and 
The  i  kind  of  outrage — that  I  was  not  going  to  die — 
mui  :hen  at  least  I  was  determined  to  be  clean.  It 
iphj  .vas  as  if  by  seeing  you — as  Robert  so  charming- 
igraj  y  pur  it — he  had  made  me  dirty.  Explain  it  any 
nee.  ivay  you  like:  I  needed  to  be  clean,  shining;  a 
Tom  :emple  virgin;  a  little  girl.  Sometimes  I  took  a 
m  ong  bath,  and  showered  right  after, 
r at!  That  medicine  cabinet  came  with  the 
:he  fiouse — one  of  the  many  home  improvements 
eclcj  *ve  never  made.  You  see  the  filigree  work  on  the 
•all- mirror.  And  here's  something  tunny:  tunny 
'.-[Peculiar,  as  a  particularly  obnoxious  colleague  of 
!  Robert's  used  to  say,  not  funny  ha  ha.  Every  time 
let-ll  stepped  out  of  the  tub,  I  would  see  myself  in 
. ,r  that  mirror.  Of  course  I'd  always  seen  myself  in 
nmthat  mirror,  but  it  struck  me  for  the  first  time 
how  I  saw  only  my  top  half.  It  was  a  mermaid 
bigimirror.  Yes,  I  was  a  mermaid — nothing  below 
smg  my  waist.  Of  course  by  this  time  Robert  and  I 
ivere  no  longer  making  luve,  as  the  saying  goes. 
So  it  made  a  weird  kind  of  sense  that  when  I 
looked  at  myself  naked  in  the  mirror,  after  step- 
:  1  ping  out  of  the  tub,  I  had  no  lower  half.  That 
ier  jwas  one  of  your  cruelest  thefts:  stealing  my  bot- 
ili  torn  halt.  I  suppose  it  was  just  as  well,  since 
u<  nothing  any  longer  pleased  me  about  my  body. 

And  this  was  strange,  because — but  haven't  we 
me  spoken  of  this  already.7  You've  really  got  to 
«  excuse  me  if  I  repeat  myself.  So  many  things  in 
my  head,  going  round  and  round!  But  you  see, 
!  I'd  always  been  easy  enough,  in  my  mind,  about 
my  body.  I  mean,  I  always  did  till  out  a  sweater 
pretty  well — that  kind  of  thing.  Of  course  my 
rail  legs — but  that's  another  story.  Still,  all  in  all. 


lira 


Not  that  I  ever  loved  my  body,  tor  God  sakes — 
or  sake,  as  Robert  would  say.  God's.  Pause.  Sake. 
It  was  just  that  I  accepted  it,  the  way  I  accepted 
my — oh,  I  don't  know,  my  nose.  There  it  is:  a 
nose.  Look  at  it  as  long  as  you  like,  it's  still  just 
a  nose.  Hey  there,  nose.  You  know,  there  are 
people  who  spend  their  entire  lives  doing  noth- 
ing, I  mean  nothing,  but  worrying  about  their 
noses.  Then  they  die,  and  go  to  a  heaven  full  of 
angels  with  perfect  angel-noses,  and  for  all  eter- 
nity they  do  nothing  but  worry  about  their 
noses.  That  was  never  my  way.  Rut  now,  thanks 
to  you,  I  found  myself  worrying  about  my  body- 
It  was  wrong  in  every  way,  an  immense  .  .  . 
wrongness.  Too  this.  Too  that.  Too — oh,  every- 
thing. I  hated  it  all.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
at  the  tender  age  of  forty-seven,  I  became  an 
adolescent. 

Do  you  know  what  I  wanted7  What  I  really 
wanted7  What  I  wanted,  the  thing  I  wanted — it 


Toor  Robert.  And 
there  you  were,  waiting 
for  him  in  that  little 
house,  with  your  long 
legs  practically  sticking 
out  the  window 


was  to  become  a  little  girl  again,  in  saddle  shoes, 
with  a  dab  of  Mercurochrome  on  mv  knee. 

Yup,  you  got  n,  sister.  To  srart  over . .  . 

Oh  and  by  the  way.  I  was  wrong.  No  book- 
case here.   Rut   the  ghosts  of  books — from 
Robert's  time.  See'  One  on  the  radiator  one 
on  the  floor — and  there, 
i m  the  edge  i  >t  the  tub. 

You  know,  when  you 
hate  your  body,  then  you 
think  continually  about 
your  body,  and  when  you 
think  continually  about 
your  body,  then  you 
become  nothing  but  a 
body,  you  become  a  dis- 
gusting little  materialist. 
You  become  a  secret  sen- 
sualist, a  sort  of — ,i  sort 
of  hangdog  sensualist. 
Oh,  1  like  that.  Hangdog 
sensualist.  1  do  have  a 

way  with  words  sometimes,  you  will  gram  me 
that.  "You  have  a  way  with  words,"  Robert  once 
said,  and  then  he  paused,  thinking  it  over,  and 
then  he  said:  "Sometimes.  I  grant  you  that  "  So. 
Let  us  grant  me  that.  Rut  here's  the  thing:  1 
hated  mv  body.  1  hated  my  body  because  it 
wasn't  your  body.  Yni  look  as  it  you're  about  n> 
maul  me  with  a  compliment.  Please  retrain. 
Besides,  1  didn't  hate  only  my  body.  I  also  han  d 
your  body.  Why  don't  we  change  the  subject ' 

STUDY 

Robert's  study.  Wall-to-wall  book-, 
arranged  by  historical  period.  And  lis- 
ten to  this.  Within  each  period.' — 
alphabetical  by  author.  Is  that  order,  or  what.' 
All  summer  long  I  seemed  to  hear  him  pacing. 
Scrape  the  chair  back,  pace,  scrape  the  chair 
forward.  Scrape  it  back.  Pace,  scrape,  pace, 
scrape.  God.  Why  no  rug.'  Sometime-  I  blame 
his  book  for  everything.  Of  course  that's  too 
easy,  it  lets  everyone  oft  the  hook:  you,  Robert, 
and  li'l  ol'  me.  Besides,  a  man  set  on  betraying 
his  wife  is  bound  to  find  an  excuse.  Bound  to. 
Still!  That  awful  book.  Robert  wa-  too  self-crit- 
ical ever  to  write  a  book.  A  book  tor  him  was 
pure  torture.  He  should  never  have  taken  that 
leave.  Poor  Robert.  And  there  you  were,  wait- 
ing for  him  in  that  little  house,  with  your  long 
legs  practically  sticking  out  the  window.  You 
must  have  seemed — the  solution.  Of  course  he 
needed  consoling.  Those  long  walk-  he  used  to 
take  that  spring!  That  was  the  tune,  you  know, 
when  1  telt  something  was  a  little  wrong 
between  us,  a  little  .  .  .  off.  Later  I  realized  he 
must  have  met  you  on  one  of  those  walk- — 
unless  he'd  met  you  before,  and  was  simply 
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Apparently  the  thing  to 
do  was  find  his  E  spot. 
When  you  found  tt} 
you  pressed  it.  Then 
he  raped  you.  Tour 
maniage  was  sarced 


Gasoline.  Matches.  No  wonder  he  hurried  i 
home,  the  poor  man.  He'd  find  me  King  in  bedj  t 
in  mv  nightie,  or  else  in  the  shower.  But  I  wa^  : 
already  setting  better!  I  was  eating  a  little.  I  tel\ 
like  a  house  that  had  burned  down,  leaving  th^  -c: 
charred  foundation  and  halt  a  chimney.  O- 
course  I  was  still  a  bumed-down  house.  It's  jusv  i 
that  I  wasn't  burning  down  anymore. 

Beside-,  what  was  all  the  fuss  about"  Men 
have  affairs  even-  day.  It's  chic — it's  cool — anc  cs 
good  jot  you  too.  Keeps  down  that  bad  choles- 
terol. And  great  tor  your  lower  back.  The  num- 
bers say  it  all.  According  to  the  most  recent  sur-l 
vey,  ninety-nine  point  eight  percent  of  all! 
American  husbands  have  been  unfaithful  to 
their  wives  at  least  twice  in  the  last  year.  Die 
you  know  that.1  Also,  and  this  may  surprise  you 
ninety-two  point  four  percent  of  all  Amencan 
men  have  slept  with  their  own  mothers.  Sad 
but  true.  But  here's  the  good  news.  Ninety-four 
point  >ix  percent  of  men  with  erectile  dysfunc- 
tion say  that  it  doesn't  really  matter — they 
never  enjoyed  it  anyway.  I  found  these  facts  in 
women's  magazines.  I  was  beginning  to  eat,  as  I 
mentioned,  and  I  was  starting  to  go  out  a  little 
in  the  car:  CVS,  Grand  Union,  you  name  it 
Wherever  1  went,  women's  magazines  sprang 
out  at  me.  Sleek,  insolent  panther-women  look 
ing  at  me  with  jungle  eyes.  Cheekbones  like  ski 
slope?.  Thumbs  hooked  in  bikini  underpants, 
like  a  guv  wearing  jeans.  Fortv-three  Ways  to 
Snag  Your  Man.  One  Hundred  Sixty-three 
W'av?  to  Drive  Him  Insane  with  Lust.  All  over 
America,  housewives  were  reading  this  stuff. 
Was  I  the  only  one  who  wasn't  in  on  the  secret? 
I  bought  a  few  and  read  them  sitting  in  the  car. 
Eat  All  You  Want  and  Get  Thin.  Twelve 
Sizzline  New  Positions.  Apparently  the  thing 
to  do  was  rind  hi?  E  spot.  When  you  found  it, 
you  pressed  it.  Then  he  raped  you.  Your  mar- 
riage wa?  saved.  The  trouble  with  the  E  spot 
was  that  it  was  very  hard  to  locate;  it  was  some 
where  near  the  abdomen,  or  the  pancreas.  You 
could  waste  a  lot  of  time  looking  tor  it,  and 
meanwhile  your  man  might  tall  insanely  in 
love  with  someone  else — someone  thinner 
than  you.  I  think  I'm  talking  too  fast.  Am  I 
talking  too  fast?  1  feel  that  I'm  talking  a  little 
rapidly  and  I  am  going  to  make  a  conscious 
effort  to  control  myself. 

One  evening  after  returning  from  the  Grand 
Union — I  liked  to  walk  up  and  down  the  long 
aisles  pushing  mv  basket,  how  it  soothed  me — I 
took  a  drive  to  your  house.  I  parked  almost 
across  the  street  and  watched  the  front  win- 
dows. In  the  living  room  the  blinds  were  down 
but  the  lights  were  on.  Your  bedroom  was  dark 
After  a  while  I  saw  the  light  go  on  in  your  bed- 
room. The  blinds  were  closed  and  lowered 


lalfway.  I  saw  you  move  toward  the  window 
ind  lower  the  blinds,  as  it  to  keep  me  from  spy- 
ng.  I  could  see  only  part  ot  you,  from  a  little 
ibove  the  waist  to  about  mid-thigh.  You  were 
vearing  an  Indian-print  skirt  with  a  wide  red 
lelt.  I  thought  ot  my  bathroom  mirror:  1  was  the 
voman  without  a  bottom  halt,  and  you — you 
vere  nothing  hut  a  bottom  halt.  Then  1  imag- 
ned  you  were  a  mermaid  in  reverse,  legs  below 
ind  rish  scales  above,  and  the  idea  struck  me  as 

0  absolutely  incredibly  hysterical  that  really  1 
nearly  died  laughing. 

GUEST  ROOM 

i 

Bed.  Bookcase.  No  one's  stayed  here  in 
nearly  a  year.  And  yet,  at  one  time,  prac- 
tically everyone  stayed  here:  my  mother, 
ny  father,  Robert's  mother,  Robert's  grand- 
Tiother,  for  God  sakes,  his  unmarried  sister — let 
is  please  not  forget  Robert's  unmarried  sister — 
:he  sort  ot  woman  who  does  you  a  little  favor, 
ike  picking  you  up  a  quart  of  milk  at  the  corner 
;tO'^,  and  says  with  a  bright  little  laugh,  "You 
pwe  me  one,"  meant  to  show  her  brave  girlish 
jfiumor  in  the  face  of  life's  burdens — and 
Robert's  old  roommate  the  tailed  painter,  who 
Dacked  me  up  against  the  refrigerator  and 
instead  of  kissing  me  asked  me  the  recipe  tor  my 
ratatouille,  and  Robert's  old  triend  Lydia,  who  is 
so  relieved  to  get  away  from  Manhattan  and  so 
happy  to  be  up  here  where  you  can  actually  see 
the  stars  at  night  . . .  and  many  more  .  . .  scads  ot 
colorful  folks  .  .  .  all  ot  them  right  here,  in  this 
room.  And  sometimes  I  think  ot  it  as  your  room, 
if  you  know  what  I — in  the  sense  that  that 
would  have  been  one  solution.  To  the  problem, 

1  mean.  Because  you  really  were  a  problem,  you 
know,  a  great  big  problem  that  didn't  seem  to 
have  a  solution,  or  had  only  difficult  solutions 
that  themselves  were  problems  without  solu- 
tions. You  could  have  died  of  cancer,  tor  exam- 
ple— but  you  were  too  health}  tor  that — or  I 
:ould  have  killed  you  that  night — or  Robert 
could  have  given  you  up.  The  poor  man  was  suf- 
fering so.  We  talked  a  little,  now  and  then.  1 
would  come  down  for  my  late  breakfast,  and 
Robert  would  materialize  from  somewhere  or 
other  and  stand  by  the  table,  looking  proud  and 
sad  and  doomed. 

"I  need  to  know  what  you're  going  to  do." 
"Going  to  do?" 
"About  us." 
"Us,  Robert"' 

"Stop  echoing  me,  will  you.'  Just  stop  echoing 
me." 

And  then  he  would  disappear;  it  was  very 
strange.  Toot!  Gone.  A  sad,  angry  ghost.  And  so 
in  certain  moods  I  would  think:  oh,  tor  heaven 
sakes.  Come  on,  girl.  Grow  up.  There's  no  rea- 


son to  be  so  childish  about  this.  Why  am  1  being 
so  selfish?  It's  all  me  me  me.  Winy  don't  1  ever 
think  of  his  needs?  Then  of  course  I  would  think 
that  you  might  as  well  move  into  the  house — 
into  the  guest  room.  If  I  loved  Robert,  then  I 
wanted  him  to  be  happy,  didn't  1?  I  saw  myself 
tucking  the  two  of  you  in  at  night,  sitting  on 
the  side  ot  the  bed — oh,  the  adorable  little  ras- 
cals!— telling  a  bedtime  story.  And  they  allll 
lived  hap  pilyeverafter.  Nighty  night!  Don't  let 
the  bedbugs  bite!  I  would  be  a  sister,  a  saint. 
And  if  any  little  problem  came  up  between  you 
two,  why,  I'd  be  right  there,  in  the  house.  I 
could  serve  you  meals.  I  could  bathe  you.  Gosh, 
I  could  do  your  nails:  red  hot,  or  a  nice  minty 
green,  or  black  as  witches.  1  could  even  dress 
you  in  the  mornings,  after  your  strenuous 
nights.  As  I  say,  it  was  one  solution  ...  to  the 
problem.  Look,  the  sun's  gone  in.  Or  is  it  get- 
tint:  dark?  I'm  feeling  a  little  tired.  I'll  just  sit  for 
a  minute  on  the  side  ot  the  bed.  It  you  don't 
mind.  You  sit  on  that  side.  No,  go  right  ahead. 
There  was  something  I  wanted  to  tell  you  .  .  . 
You  know:  when  I  was  lying  at  the  toot  of  the 
stairs?  Oh,  now  I  remember. 

In  high  school,  senior  year,  I  had  a  crush  on  a 
boy  called  Tom  Conway.  He  was  a  good-look- 
ing, clean-cut  sort  of  boy,  not  my  type  really, 
very  shy,  a  little  awkward,  as  it  he'd  grown  into 
a  body  he  didn't  know  wh.it  to  do  with — all 
those  arms  and  shoulders  and  elbows  and 
things.  I  don't  know  when  1  realized  I  had  a 
crush  on  him.  1  liked  being  around  him;  it  was 
like  turning  a  corner  and  finding  yourself  on  a 
street  with  shady  maples  and  front  porches. 
This  wasn't  crazy  teenage  line,  with  wildfire 
burning  in  your  stomach,  but  something  else, 
something  . . .  restful.  Somehow  we  began  taking 
walks  together,  that  spring.  We  held  hands. 
And  that  was  it:  no  kissing,  no  hugging,  no 
touching  except  for  hands.  We  walked  all  over 
town,  along  tree-lined  streets,  with  sun  flicker- 
ing on  us  through  the  leaves,  up  into  the  wood- 
ed section  where  the  roads  were  curvy  and  there 
were  no  sidewalks  and  the  big  houses  were  set 
tar  back  from  the  road.  One  day  he  took  me  to 
his  house  to  meet  his  mother.  She  was  a  friend- 
ly woman,  standing  in  the  kitchen  wearing  an 
apron  embroidered  with  apple  branches.  Right 
off  the  kitchen  was  a  small  room,  with  white 
curtains — a  guest  room,  where  his  grandmother 
used  to  stay.  Somehow  we  ended  up  lying  on  the 
bed  in  that  room.  We  lav  on  our  backs,  on  the 
green  spread,  holding  hands.  I  remember  it  was 
late  afternoon,  and  the  sun  coming  through  the 
windows  had  a  very  orange  cast  to  it. 
Everything  in  the  room  was  glowing  in  the 
orange  light.  I  lay  there  entirely  peaceful, 
entirely  happy — 1  was  without  desire.  Or  let's 
say  the  kind  of  desire  I  had  tor  Tom  Conway  was 


completely  satisfied  hy  lying  there  on  his  grand- 
mother's bed,  in  the  orange  light,  holding 
hands,  while  his  mother  moved  around  in  the 
kitchen.  That  summer  his  family  moved  to 
Arizona.  1  never  saw  him  again.  1  don't  know 
that  1  had  time  to  miss  him  much,  what  with 
college  starting  and  all  the  rest.  But  every  once 
in  a  while,  tor  no  reason,  when  I'm  walking 
along  a  familiar  street,  or  coming  up  the  hack 
steps  with  a  hag  of  groceries,  or  lying  there  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  1  think  of  that  room,  with 
the  white  curtains,  and  the  orange  sunlight 
coming  in. 

You  look  tired.  We're  almost  done. 

BEDROOM 

Our  room.  No,  come  in.  1  want  you  to  come 
in.  I  said:  come  in.  You  know,  1  admire 
that  hesitation.  It  shows  you  have  a  cer- 
tain . .  .decency.  Or  are  you  afraid  of  something.' 
Good  heavens!  Nothing  to  he  afraid  of  in  here. 
Look:  another  bookcase.  And  permit  me  to  in- 
troduce you  to  the,  urn,  conjugal  bed.  Or  have  you 
two  already  met.7  Ha  ha:  my  little  joke.  We  used 
to  read  ourselves  to  sleep  ...  in  the  old  days  We 
made  love  every  night,  just  about.  Maybe  not 
every  night,  but  a  lot — we  didn't  have  to  count. 
People  count,  you  know.  Twice  a  week.  Once  a 
decade.  Then  they  look  it 
up  and  compare  them- 
selves to  the  national  av- 
erage. That's  what  1  find 
so  ...  I  mean,  if  we  had 
grown  distant  or  .  .  .  Of 
course  sometimes  we 
were  tired,  or  not  exact- 
ly in  the  mood.  But  then 
the  next  night  ...  or  the 
night  after  . . .  And  some- 
times there  were  longer 
gaps,  when  we  both,  for 
no  reason  ...  I  mean, 
twenty-two  years.  It's  a 
long  tune.  I'm  going  to  lie  down  here,  I'm  feeling 
a  little  . .  .  You  lie  down,  too.  I  want  you  to.  No, 
please:  lie  down.  You're  tired,  1  can  tell.  We  can 
have  a  nice  pillow  talk,  like  girlfriends  in  junior 
high.  Of  course  I  never  had  them,  those  nice  pil- 
low talks  in  junior  high,  but  still.  Oh,  don't  you 
just  adore  that  dreamy  new  math  teacher.7  And 
Todd  Andrews.  He's  soooo  cute.  That's  how  girl- 
friends talk,  you  know.  At  least  1  think  they  do. 
I  used  to  imagine  having  talks  like  this  with  a  girl- 
friend, but  they  weren't  about  boys,  those  talks, 
they  were  about . . .  oh,  books,  and  . . .  and  things. 
Take  my  hand.  All  right,  then  I'll  take  yours.  Sis- 
ters! We've  been  through  a  lot  together,  we  two. 
Listen.  This  is  where  I  was  lying  when  the  call 
came  about  Robert's  accident.  That  was  in  Jan- 


I  screamedj  we  had 
it  out.  He  confessed. 
How  many  times  can 
you  confess  to  someone 

before  you  start 
wanting  them  dead? 


uary.  He'd  been  very  upset,  you  know.  We'd  had 
an  argument,  a  week  earlier.  Oh,  a  bad  one.  Do 
you  know  what  we  were  arguing  about'  We  were  p. 
arguing  about  making  the  bed.  Isn't  that  the 
strangest  thing?  The  man  on  the  phone  kept  say- 
ing something_ahout  black  ice.  The  words  seemed 
weird  and  scary,  as  if  he  were  talking  about  some 
disease.  The  Black  Ice  Plague.  Black  ice  in  your 
carotid  artery.  Sharp  splinters  of  black  ice  pierc 
ing  the  left  ventricle.  Robert  was  what'  Wasi  I 
dead.7  He  was  angry,  for  God  sakes,  how  can  you: : 
die  when  you're  .  .  .  ?  Killed  by  black  ice.  Thej ; 
black  ice  of  his  black-hearted  icy  wife. 

Isn't  it  fun  talking  like  this,  just  the  two  of  us.7 
Here's  a  secret.  Don't  tell  anybody.  When  Robert 
and  I  tell  in  love,  when  I  was  twenty-four  and  he 
was  thirty,  it  was  all  very  passionate  and  so  forth 
but  for  a  while  there  ...  he  couldn't  make  love  to 
me.  It  drove  him  wild.  He  swore  that  never,  nev- 
er before  ...  He  was  ready  to  kill  himself.  But 
you  know  something'  I  didn't  care.  I  was  so  in  love 
with  him  that  even  it  ...  It  came  right,  soon 
enough.  He  was  so  grateful  to  me,  as  if  I'd  endured 
the  impossible — fought  some  heroic  battle.  Hejc 
swore  I  was  an  angel,  a  goddess.  How  I  hated 
that.  What  he  couldn't  understand  is  that  I  was 
so  happy  that  I  didn't  care  about  .  .  .  about  any-l  ] 
thing  on  earth.  I  was  demented  with  happiness. 
They  should've  carted  me  off  to  the  loony  bin 
And  then,  when  we  started  making  love,  I  don't;  it- 
know  if  you'll  understand  this,  but  it  became  ah-  \ 
sorbed  into  the  happiness  I  was  already  feeling 

I  asked  him  about  you  once.  Only  once.  I 
asked  him  it  you  were  married.  I  don't  know 
why,  but  it  seemed  the  one  thing  I  had  to  know. 
He  was  shocked.  His  "No!"  was  almost  violent. 
He  looked  at  me — a  sad,  raging  man.  A  man 
misunderstood.  "I'd  never  break  up  a  marriage.' 
That's  what  he  said  to  me.  Proud  pose:  shoul 
ders  back,  defiant  look. 

But  what  about  my  marriage,  Robert.' 

Here's  another  secret.  You  won't  tell,  will 
you.'  Gome  closer:  I  have  to  lower  my  vol 
no  line  will  hear.  I  know  that  you've  slept  in 
this  bed.  With  my  husband,  ot  course.  Don't 
you  pull  away  from  me.  We're  having  a  nice  lit 
tie  pillow  talk — just  the  two  ot  us.  Of  course  it 
must  be  unpleasant  for  you  to  know  that  I  know. 
I  understand  that.  I  mean,  that  I've  known  all 
along.  It  must  be  upsetting.  Even  embarrassing 
for  some  people.  But  once  you  start  sharing 
secrets  ...  I  admit  it  changed  my  idea  of  you.  1 
hadn't  thought  you  would  be  so  .  .  .  what  is  the 
word  I  want.'  Bold.7  Cruel?  I'll  even  tell  you  how] 
I  found  out.  Robert  told  me!  Wasn't  that  sweet 
of  him?  Of  course  he  had  no  choice.  He  knew  ] 
was  on  to  something.  That  was  in  December 
just  after  Christmas,  when  I  went  to  visit  my 
mother  for  a  few  days.  At  the  time  I'd  begun  tc 
think  that  maybe  we  could  somehow  survive 
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J  Robert  and  I,  the  way  .1  ruin  survives.  You  can 
11  preserve  a  ruin,  you  know.  It's  artful,  expensive 
e  vork.  And  I  thought:  I'll  stay  in  the  house,  and 
f  [he'll  stay  in  the  house,  and  together  we'll  be  a 
/•mined  monument,  with  ivy  on  the  walls, 
d People  can  come  and  admire  us.  We  can  charge 
« ;  dmission.  CM  course  you  were  still  at  the  other 
if  end  of  town,  pulling  down  shades,  crossing 
oi.nd  uncrossing  those  legs  of  yours.  When  I 
i>;  ame  home  from  my  mother's  I  went  up  to 
«  ny  room  to  lie  down.  Robert  had  never 
it  noved  hack  from  the  study.  1  saw  right 
iway  that  the  bed  had  been  made  up 
s!  vrong.  Rohert  has  absolutely  no  sense  of 
rt  ych  things.  He  was  a  domestic  idiot,  in 
t  ome  ways.  I  screamed;  we  had  it  out.  He 
k  ontessed.  How  many  times  can  you  con- 
to  ess  to  someone  before  you  start  wanting 
hem  dead?  Or  before  you  start  wanting  to 
ie  dead  yourself.'  I  remember  one  thing  he 
aid.  He  said  he  didn't  think  1  loved  him 
n  mymore.  1  believe  he  meant  it,  poor  man, 


used  to  stand  by  a  window  with  the  sun  coming 
m  and  watch  my  forearm  turn  brilliant  red 
under  my  parasol.  Robert's  eighth-grade  science 
project:  optical  illusions.  Yon  know:  is  that  a 
vase,  or  is  it  two  profiles?  Hoarders,  both  of  us. 
You  see  that  beam.'  Scene  of  my  suicide.  Did  I 
mention  that  1  committed  suicide  up  here.' 


nit  it  was  also  very  clever.  Because  I  broke 
'OUr  heart,  dear,  and  because  you're  a  cold- 
ed  learted  bitch  who  won't  forgive  me  one  lit- 
i-Jle  bit  tor  breaking  your  heart,  I  have  the 
iHjod-given  right  to  screw  somebody  else  in 
spur  bed.  Like  it  or  lump  it,  baby, 
it  They  say  murderers  always  return  to  the 
n'tlcene  of  the  crime.  And  look:  here  you  are! 
ib-hlow  all  we  need  is  a  judge — and  an  exeat - 
%  ioner.  Come  on,  sister!  I'm  almost  done 
I;  howing  the  house. 
w 

a  ATTIC 

in    Look:  my  old  cradle 

Sometimes  I  think  everything  in  my  life 
s  up  here.  It  1  could  just  find  it,  it  1  could 
List  put  it  in  order,  then  1  could  reconstruct 
ny  entire  lite,  day  by  day,  minute  by 
ninute  .  .  .  Bookcases.  Over  there  too.  One 
>f  them  used  to  be  in  the  living  room  .  .  . 
ears  ago.  People  talk  about  finishing  their 
ittics,  but  how  can  you  finish  an  attic?  Things 
ceep  accumulating.  That's  the  whole  point  of 
ittics.  They're  never  finished.  That's  why  hous- 
es are  different  from  ancient  civilizations — the 
ill  ildest  layer  is  always  on  top.  We  did  have  it 
nsulated,  about  five  years  ago.  It  was  supposed 
o  save  on  heating  bills,  hut  I  don't  think  it 
aved  all  that  much.  I  don't  remember.  That's 
vhat  you  get  tor  trying  to  be  practical.  You 
vould  never  call  us  worldly  people,  Robert  and 
ne.  It  was  one  of  the  good  things  about  us. 
ntermittently  worldly,  at  best.  Half  in,  half  out. 
3f  the  world,  1  mean.  Every  summer  I  mount  an 
xhaust  fan  in  that  window.  It  gets  blazing  up 
lere  in  the  summer.  You  wouldn't  believe  how 
tot  it  gets.  My  old  dollhouse.  My  red  parasol.  I 


Well.  I  came  up  here  with  a  rope.  Il  was  after 
Robert's  accident — a  few  days  after  the  phone 
call.  I  kept  trying  to  talk  to  him.  That's  one 
thing  about  the  dead:  they  don't  talk  to  you. 
They  listen,  but  they  don't  talk  back.  It  can 
make  you  angry.  I  found  the  rope  in  the  cellar 
and  brought  it  up  here.  1  had  some  contused 
idea,  from  the  movies  ...  I  didn't  even  know 
how  to  make  a  slipknot.  So  you  might  say  I 
didn't  kill  myself,  after  all.  Still,  when  you  come 
up  to  your  attic  carrying  a  rope,  when  you  try  to 
swing  it  oxer  a  beam,  when  you  have  every 
intention,  then  can't  it  be  said  that  actually  .  . 
in  a  real  sense  .  .  .  despite  appearances  .  .  .  And 
here  I  stand  before  you,  a  living  dead  woman, 
come  back  to  tell  the  tale.  A  creepy  place,  real- 
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ly.  You  can  hear  things  moving  around  in  the 
dark.  Wings.  Weensy  little  feet.  Children  are 
right.  Stay  out  of  the  attic.  It's  like  walking 
around  in  the  head  o(  a  madwoman. 

C  ELLAR 

Personally  I've  always  preferred  cellars. 
Careful,  this  rail's  a  little  wobbly.  There's 
something  about  going  down  to  a  place, 
don't  you  think.' Watch  your  he, id.  Robert  used 
to  clonk  himseli  all  the  tune.  It's  a  lot  like 
falling,  really — you  can  teel  a  sort  ot  tug,  and 
you  hang  on  just  to  keep  from  tumbling  head 
over  heels.  And  another  rh mo  is  knowing 
you're  headed  tinder  the  ground,  like  a  .  .  .  like 
a  rodent.  Ot  course  cellars  can  he  creepy  too.  In 
my  parents'  house  there  were  these  big  barrels 
under  the  stairs,  full  ot  who  knew  what.  Rats. 
Bats.  Dead  men's  hones.  That's  what  1  used  to 
say,  on  the  way  down.  Rats,  hats,  dead  men's 
bones.  Rats,  hats,  (.lead  men's  hones.  Even  here, 
things  can  surprise  you.  Once  I  reached  into 
that  pile  of  wood  over  there  and  a  mouse  ran 
over  my  hand.  Ho  you  know  what  it  feels  like, 
having  a  mouse  run  over  your  hand.'  It  teeN  like 
you're  being  nibbled  by  lots  of  liny  mouths. 
Thar  would  be  a  good  punishment,  don't  you 
think:'  Tie  a  person  up  and  let  mice  run  over 


them.  Look:  bookcases.  Five,  no  less.  Robertf 
would  sometimes  talk  about  building  a  roonji 
down  here  to  hold  all  the  books  in  the  house— J  P1" 
a  cellar  library.  He  might  as  well  have  talkeiU 
about  building  a  subway  station  in  the  bac 
yard.  That's  practically  a  new  furnace.  The  old 
one  broke  down  two  years  ago.  It's  got  one  of 
those  automatic  whatsits — you  know,  to  regu 
late  the  water  level.  Copper  water  pipes' 
Washer/dryer  hookup.  Heck,  we've  got  it  all 
Sink.  Old  bicycle.  Dead  refrigerator.  Look  a 
this  clothesline,  will  you?  It  must  be  forty  year 
old.  Over  here's  where  I  murdered  you.  Oh  yes 
many  times.  Attics  for  suicide,  cellars  for  mur  win 
der.  It  makes  sense.  A  quick  blow  to  the  heac| ) 
with  a  shovel  or  hammer.  Cellars  are  full  o 
hiding  places,  you  know.  Your  head's  in  tha 
trunk,  eyes  wide  open.  Your  legs  are  in  tha 
metal  cabinet,  leaning  up  like  oats.  You  sta' 
right  here.  I'm  not  done  with  you.  Don't  pla' 
Little  Miss  Innocent  with  me.  Haven't  yoi 
ever  murdered  anyone?  We  all  do  it,  you  know  » 
Lure  them  into  cellars,  hack  oft  their  limbsffl 
stab  those  evil  people  until  tears  of  joy  pou 
down  my  face.  See  that  cabinet?  Your  heac 
again,  hanging  on  a  hook.  Lovely  she  was,  ever 
in  death.  1  buried  you  here,  under  the  floor 
Under  that  ratty  rug.  And  don't  look  in  tht 
woodpile.  This  place  is  nothing  but  a  grave 
yard,  and  all  the  corpses  are  you.  Look 
Over  there.  Over  there.  And  there.  Bui 
you  know,  a  time  comes  when 
doesn't  really  work  anymore  .  .  .  the 
shovel  too  heavy  . . .  the  ax  handle  bro 
ken  .  .  .  the  voices  quiet  .  .  .  the  cella 
empty.  Do  you  know  what  1  think? 
think  you  lack  imagination.  I've  alway; 
thought  that  about  you.  You  don't  mur 
der  people,  you  don't  think  about'  . 
things.  Did  you  ever  imagine  me?  Die 
you?  The  irritating  little  wife  left  at 
home?  Of  course  it  was  all  a  secret.  Yen.  " 
didn't  want  to  hurt  anyone.  Above  all 
Robert,  1  don't  want  to  hurt  anyone 
That's  why  Robert  never  told  you  he 
told  me.  He  knew  that  at  the  first  sign  of|ti 
trouble  you'd  head  for  the  hills.  The 
arrangement  must  have  struck  you  as 
perfect.  A  perfect  adultery:  no  pain.  Safe]  » 
tor  everyone.  The  golden-girl  special 

That's  the  old  Ping-Pong  table.  Welti' 
used  to  play  quite  a  lot,  in  the  old  days.'  *i' 
Ping.  Pong.  Ping.  Pong.  A  ridiculous;  ek., 
game,  really.  My  only  sport.  Robert  *r- 
took  it  very  seriously,  the  way  he  took  m. 
most  things.  His  backhand  was  so-so,  Hali- 
but he  had  a  very  good  forehand  smash.;  »t 
Did  you  know  that  about  Robert?  A' > 
very  good  forehand  smash. 

Oh  and  another  thing  about  you.  ■ 
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hero\ anther  tinny.  You  don't  like  n  when  I  u.sc 
onfcaTse  words — 1  can  see  ii  in  your  face — your 
ie-ti  >uth — bul  you  also  don'l  like  il  when  I  go  the 
IreJiher  way — use  words  thai  are  way  up  there, 
ackj  :e,  oh,  like  ecstasy.  It  bothers  you.  1  can  see  it 

JJocs.  Do  you  wanl  to  know  something?  You  live 
cor  the  flatlands  of  language.  N'n  di::v  mountain 
im  ews,  no  hellish  undergrounds — |ust:  flat.  The 
resj. msas  of  things.  No  ,uik  or  cellar  in  your 

ill,  him.-  of  wt  »rds. 

!.  ar  How  often  I  lured  y<  hi  d<  >wn  here  and  accused 
eatspiu  of  your  crimes!  Because  yoti  broke  my  heart, 
,«  hi  must  surely  die.  Because  y<  hi  turned  m\  hus- 
nuH  ind  into  a  ghost,  you  musi  surely  die.  Because 
eaj  hi  stole  my  body  from  me,  you  musi  surely  die. 
I  of  .'cause  you  kick  im.igin.it  ion,  you  must  surely 
ihate.  Heart  wrecker!  Wifekiller!  Manslayer! 
that  aen  I  cracked  open  your  head  with  that  shov- 
stal,  stabbed  you  with  those  gardening  shears, 
rlav  rangled  you  with  m\'  ow  n  hands  .  .  .  the  sweel 
;oujlel  of  your  neck  crushed  under  m\  thumbs.  You 

nv.;ive  to  hate  very  hard  to  do  that.  Have  you 
nbsj'er  hated  anyone  hard  enough  to  wanl  to  kill 

■ur'  i  e  n , .'  I  thought  about  it  a  lot ,  m\  ha  I  red.  Lt  ive, 

.k;1  r  me,  turned  oui  to  have  a  limit:  Robert's 
/etjfthfiilness.  But  my  haired  tor  you  breathed  the 

otj  ire  air  1 >f  infinity. 

'her  The  trouble  with  hatred  is  thai  il  doesn't 
iveJ  ally  take  you  very  tar.  It  takes  you  quickly  to  a 
'  Ttam  point,  and  then  you  can't  gel  beyond  it. 

0  you  know  why  that  is.'  I  can  lell  you.  It's 
>cause  when  you  hate  someone,  when  you 
ally  hate  someone,  you  always  turn  them  into 

caricature.    The    Lady    in    Black  Lace 
ndetpants.  The  Girl  with  the  Golden  .  .  .  bul 
hi  till  in  the  missing  blank.  Even  as  1  hated 
hi  I  knew — I  knew — that  I  wasn't  really  seeing 
hi — at  all.  1  was  guilty  of  your  crime:  lack  of 
pagination.  I  knew  1  had  to  he  calm — calmer, 
il  had  to  get  at  you  a  different  way.  .And  so,  lit- 
e  by  little,  1  began  to  make  an  effort,  a  painful 
fort.  I  began  to  imagine  y<  m. 
Don't  misunderstand  me.  Il  was  never  a  mat 
r  ot  being  fair  to  you — of  being  nice.  Ii  was 
lijmply  a  question  ot  getting  a  more  accurate 
cture.  So  thai  I  would  know  whal  to  do. 
My  insight — my  stroke  ot  genius—  because 

1  become  brilliant  through  hatred,  brilliant  — 
as  this:  to  imagine  that  you  weren't  so  differ- 
\t  from  me,  after  all.  Not  different  from  me! 
>u!  Of  course  I  struggled  vii  ilently  against  it.  It 
.isn't  bearable.  You!  And  there  were  dan- 
in — serious  dangers.  It  you  w  eren't  all  that  dif- 
rent  from  me,  it  you  weren't  just  a  body,  then 
night  be  threatened  fr<  >m  a  new  directi<  >n,  t  >ne 
uit  1 — but  it  was  a  risk  worth  taking.  Slowly  I 
ive  way  to  it — I  welcomed  it — I  abandoned 
yselt  to  it  completely.  Imagining  y< hi!  Yes, 
lat  was  the  stroke,  the  liberating  blow!  That 
as  my  deepest  revenge!  Because  once  you  were 


like  me,  once  you  were  more  or  less  human, 
then  you  were  capable  ol  well,  ot  whatevei  I 
was  capable  ol.  Suffering,  lor  example. 
Suffering!  Unhappiness  like  lire'  Maybe  you 
weren't  a  witch.  Maybe  you  wire  -oh,  who 
knew,  It  inely,  bereft ,  ai  the  end  of  your  rope.  An 
unhappy  woman.  Sure,  win  not?  bi  love:  that, 
too.  lane!  Wonderful!  A 


Because  yon  stole 
my  body  from  me, 
you  must  surely  die. 
Because  you  lack 
imagination,  you 
must  surely  die 


woman  in  love.  A 
wi  >m. in  in  k  we  wt  mid  be 
capable  of  .  .  .  feelings. 
Sympathies.  She  might 
even  be  capable  t >!  imag- 
ining me. 

That's  when  I  decided 
to  put  m\  house  up  tor 
sale.  1  here  was  a  c  bailee 
y<  hi  w  i  >uld  c t  Hue  .  .  .  You 
had  to  come.  Because 
really,  how  could  you 
resist  '  A  guided  tour  .  .  . 
and  whal  a  guide! — ot 
those  unreal  rooms  ...  in 

the  haunted  mansion  . . . Ot  course-  you'd  already 
invaded  the  house  and  rolled  around  in  m\ 
sheets.  1  )id  you  like-  it  ?  Was  it  thrilling.'  I  cut  up 
the  sheets  the  next  day,  lore  them  lo  shreds. 
The  appalling  brashness  ol  that  visit  whatevei 
ebe  il  said  about  you — suggested  a  taste  tor  .  . 
shall  we  call  it  adventure  ?  It  told  me  you  might 
jump  at  a  chance  to  break  in  again.  And  maybe 
you  hadn't  had  tune  lo  look  around,  on  thai 
occasion.  I  imagined  Robert  leading  you 
through  the  dark  to  keep  you  from  attracting 
attention,  as  you  held  his  hand  and  moved 
through  dream  landscapes  >  >l  foglike  furniture 
flashing  out  at  you  here  anil  there  in  the  light  t 'I 
a  streetlamp.  You  were  returning  my  visit, 
though  you  didn't  know  n  at  the  time.  And  <>l 
course-  you  never  did  get  t<  >  see  hci  — the  famous 
wife — me.  So  there  was  that.  To  attracl  you.  Ii 
must  Ih- — oh,  it  musi  be  an  almost  irresistible 
pleasure,  I  imagined,  to  see  the  wile  ol  your 
lover:  iti  sympathize  with  the  poor  woman,  as  I 
tell  you  beautifully  would,  while  secretly  in 
umphing  t  >ver  her.  T  >  say  in  (thing  i  >l  comparing 
your  body  to  hers,  as  you'd  surely  wain  to  do. 
Robert's  wife.  That's  his  wife.  Why  didn't  he 
lust  kill  her!  But  maybe  you  were  searching  lor 
higher  pleasures — the  pleasure  <  it  guilt  .  .  .  the 
thrill  ot  remorse  .  .  .  and  other  sophisticated 
pleasures  ot  that  kind.  Because  I  think  we  can 
agree,  you  and  I,  that  you  are  a  woman  who 
likes  her  little  pleasures.  Ot  course  there  was  ,i 
pleasure  in  ii  tor  me  too.  Your  visit  would  n  il 
me  something  I  desperately  had  to  know: 
whether  or  not  Robert  had  (old  you  about  his 
confession  to  me.  Because  il  he  mid  told  you, 
then  you  would  never  come.  But  I  knew  you 
would  come.  I  wanted  you  to  come.  I  was  hank- 


ing  on  it.  1  would  advertise — like  a  spider — and 
you  would  come — like  a  fly.  And  1  would  show 
you  my  house.  1  would  tell  you  my  story.  Then, 
w  hen  you'd  seen  everything,  w  hen  you'd  under- 
stood w  hat  you'd  done — you,  a  w  oman  of  feel- 
ing, a  woman  like  me — then  you  would  know 
w  hat  to  do.  You  would  do  the  right  thing. 

Oh.  you  wouldn't  do  it  at  once,  that  very  day. 
Bui  one  day,  or.  say,  one  night,  at  three  in  the 
morning,  w  hen  you  w  ake  up  tor  no  reason  and 
can't  fall  hack  to  sleep,  when  every  little  thing  in 
your  life  feels  wrong,  when  you  look  into  your 
he. in  and  see  rats,  bats,  and  dead  men's  hones, 
when  your  soul  is  nothing  but  a  lump  of  black  ice, 
then,  it  you  listen  closely,  you  will  hear  my  voice 
whispering  in  your  ear.  Then  you'll  gel  up  your 
courage.  It  isn't  difficult,  you  know.  So  many 
ways!  In  every  room  a  sharp  instrument,  a  blunt 
object,  dangerous  devices  of  all  kinds.  Pills  in 
the  cabinet,  poison  in  the  basement,  knives  in  the 
kitchen  drawer.  A  rope.  A  high  window.  Simple 
as  ABC.  Easy  a-  pie.  Did  you  know  there's  a  gun 
-hop  in  town.'  A  woman  like  you  would  have  no 
trouble.  The  temple.  The  mouth.  The  heart.  The 
smooth  place  between  the  eyes.  Think  of  it!  Your 
arm  outstretched  on  the  bed,  your  head  flung 
back.  Your  hair  strewn  across  the  pillow.  Very  be- 
coming, very  .  .  .  romantic.  You  do  like  to  think 
of  yourself  that  way,  don't  you?  I  mean,  a  roman- 
tic woman.  A  woman  in  a  movie — with 
windswept  hair,  dress  blown  against  your  legs. 
But  no — no — now  that  I  think  of  it.  maybe  oth- 
er endings  are  more  your  style.  Here's  one.  The 
ice  on  the  road,  the  sudden  curve,  the  wildly 
turning  wheel.  Is  that  a  good  one.'  Do  you  like  it.' 
That  was  no  accident,  you  know.  Did  you  really 
think  it  was  an  accident.'  An  accident.'  Come 
on.  You  know  what  it  was.'  h  was  Robert's  way  of 
solving  the  problem.  Yes!  It  it  hadn't  been  tor 
you  .  .  .  Yes!  You!  Murderer!  You!  Coming  to  my 
house!  And  that  awful  telephone.  Robert's  what1. 
I  le's  what1.  Black  ice.'  1  hate  telephones  .  .  .  voic- 
es without  faces .  .  .  ghosts  in  dead  houses . . .  talk- 
ing to  you  in  the  dark.  Whispering.  Shhh.  1  knew 
you'd  come  back.  1  knew  you  would.  Did  you 
know  1  knew?  About  you  and  Robert.'  Deep  down 
did  you  know.'  I  think  you  knew.  I  think  you  did. 
Or  peaceful  scenes  .  .  .  on  the  rug  beside  the  tire, 
the  small  brow  n  bottle  beside  you  ...  or  slumped 

■  w  ay.  V'  1 1  km  >w.  I'll 
never  have  n  am  .  >ther  way.  You  did  wrong,  my 

i  real  mess  of  it.  There  -  n<  ■  esc 

_  r  it  i  >\  er  with.  I  think  -t  >.  Do  it . 


puzzles,  and  mystery  novels  with  nice  big  blcxj: 
drops  on  the  cover,  and  men  with  ...  oh  whal 
that  word  .  .  .  it's  on  the  tip  of  my  .  .  .  oh  I  ha1 
it.  Desire.  Bur  sooner  or  later.  One  day  or  ai 
other.  Somewhere  down  the  line.  That  sudden  ui 
easiness  as  you  look  out  a  window.  That  momei 
of  panic  as  you  climb  the  stairs.  What  will  you  dij 
How  can  you  live?  Where  will  you  go?  Then 
nowhere  to  go.  There's  nothing  to  do.  No  one  i 
see.  Don't  you  know?  Why  go  on?  And  always  tl 
little  voice  whispering  in  my  ear,  always  the  sa 
ghost  rustling  in  the  dark.  That  is  why  I  wantt 
to  show  you  my  house.  To  tell  you  who  we  are.  S 
that  we  would  know.  What  to  do. 

And  now  my  story's  done.  I  never  dreamt 
I'd  be  so  tired!  But  I  wanted  us  to  hear  it.  Peop; 
don't  get  to  hear  stories  much  anymore,  an 
that's  a  shame.  Mine  even  has  a  moral,  just  th 
way  a  story  should. 

Tired  ...  1  really  am,  you  know.  It  takes  it  oi 
of  you,  showing  a  house  to  strangers.  And  plai 
ning  to  go  ...  to  some  faraway  place.  A  journe 
.  .  .  out  of  here.  That  would  be  nice.  Peacefu 
and  .  .  .  nice.  Don't  you  think?  I  teel  as  it 
haven't  slept  tor  a  long  time.  I  haven't,  yo 
know.  I  haven't  slept  for  nearly  a  year. 

Remind  me  to  show  you  the  heating  bill 
I've  got  them  all  in  some  folder  somewhert 
going  back  ten  years. 

Here's  a  question  tor  you.  It  you  were  a  ghost 
it  you  were  a  ghost  in  this  house,  it  you  wer 
dead  and  came  to  live  in  this  house,  wher 
would  you  hide?  In  the  attic?  Or  in  the  cellar? 

Watch  it.  Watch  your  head. 

TOP  OF  THE  STAIRS 

Rack  from  the  deael.  Oh,  look:  it's  dark  out] 
Imagine. 


Y 


FRONT  HALL 

uir  coat.  Have  I  said  how  much  I 
idmire  it?  I  need  a  new  spring  coa 
myself,  mine's  practically  a  rag.  I'll  i us  | 
pur  the  porch  light  on  tor  you.  They  say  th< 
weather's  going  to  be  a  little  warmer  tomor 
row:  sun  mixed  with  clouds.  Last  time  the^| 
said  that,  it  rained  for  two  days.  I'm  hoping  nnj 
jonquils  will  pull  through.  I  ought  to  tell  yo| 
that  someone's  coming  to  see  the  house  tomor- 
row at  tour,  or  is  it  four-thirty:  just  tor  you  tc 
know.  You  think  it  over.  Think  over  what  wt 
talked  about,  down  there.  I'm  sure  you'll  maki 
the  right  decision.  And  I  meant  what  I  said 
about  the  appraisal:  I  won't  budge.  Not  £ 
penny  less,  not  a  penny  more.  You  let  m« 
know.  I've  lived  here  a  long  time,  and  now  I 
don't  want  to  live  here  anymore.  You  let  m€ 
know.  You  | ust  let  me  know.  ■ 


I )  R 
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DR.  DAEDALUS 

A  radical  plastic  surgeon  wants  to  give  you  wings 

By  Lauren  Slater 


j 


the  HR 


PART  !  : 
EAUTIFUL  PEOPLE 

"oe  Rosen,  plastic  surge<  in 
at  the  renowned  1  )art- 
mouth- Hitchcock  Med- 
ical I 'enter,  and  by  any  ac- 
count an  odd  man,  has  a  cold. 
But  then  again,  he  isn't  sure 
it's  a  cold.  "It  could  be  an- 
thrax," lie  says  as  he  hurries  to 
the  car,  beeper  beeping,  sleet 
sleeting,  tor  it's  ,i  freezing  New 
England  midwinter  day  w  hen 
all  the  world  is  white.  Joe 
Rosen's  nose  is  running,  his 
throat  is  raw  ,  and  he's  being  called  int 
because  some  guy  made  meat  out  of  his  forefin- 
ger and  a  beautiful  teenager  split  her  tine  forehead 
open  on  the  windshield  of  her  SUV.  It  seems 
unfair,  he  says,  all  these  calls  coming  in  on  a 
Sunday,  especially  because  he's  sick  and  he  isn't 
sure  whether  it's  the  flu  <  >r  the  first  subtle  signs  t  if 
a  biological  attack.  "Are  you  serious'"  I  say  to 
him.  Joe  Rosen  is  smart.  He  graduated  cum  laude 
from  (  'ornell  and  got  a  medical  degree  from  Stan- 
ford in  1978.  And  we're  in  his  car  now,  speeding 
toward  the  hospital  where  he  reconstructs  faces, 
appends  limbs,  putts  and  preens  the  female  form. 
"You  really  wonder,"  I  say,  "it  your  cold  is  a  sign 
of  a  terrorist  attack;" 

Joe  Rosen,  a  respected  and  controversial  plas- 
tic surgec  in,  w<  mders  a  k  it  <  it  things,  sC  ime  « >t  them 
directly  related  to  his  held,  i  ithers  n<  it.  Joe  Ri  isen 
wonders,  tor  instance,  whether  Osama  bin  Laden 
introduced  the  West  Nile  virus  u  >  this  ci  mntrv.  |i  >e 
Rosen  wonders  how  much  bandw  idth  it  would 
take  to  make  virtual-reality  contact  lenses  av  ail- 
able for  all.  Joe  Rosen  wonders  why  both  his  ex- 
wife  and  his  current  wife  are  artists,  and  what 
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that  says  about  bis  deeper  in- 
terests. J<  ie  Ri  isen  als<  >  vv<  mders 
why  w  e  insist  i  m  the  kinds  ,  if 
conservative  medical  restraints 
that  prevent  him  fn  >m  depl<  >\  - 
ing  some  of  bis  most  creative 
visions:  w  ings  for  human  be- 
ings; cochlear  implants  to  en- 
hance hearing,  beefing  up  our 
boring  ears  and  giving  us  the 
range  of  an  owl;  super-duper 
delicate  n  >ds  t<  i  ja::  up  i  mr  vi- 
sion— bun  >c  ul. ii ,  beautiful  s<  i 
that  we  could  see  for  many 
miles  and  into  depths  as  well, 
k  >e  Iv  'sen  has  ideas;  implants  fi  ir  this,  implants  It  ir 
that,  gadgets,  gears,  discs,  buttons,  sculpting  soft 
cartilage  that  wi  mid  enable  us,  as  humans,  t<  i  ui  iss 
the  fn  mtiers  i  if  i  >ur  i  iwn  flesh  and  emerge  as  si  >me- 
thing  altogether . .  what?  Something  other. 

And  we're  in  the  car  now,  speeding  on  slick 
roads  toward  the  hospital,  beeper  beeping,  sleet 
sleeting,  passing  cute  country  bouses  with  gin- 
gerbread trim,  dollops  nt  smoke  hanging  above 
bright  brick  chimneys;  his  New  Hampshire 
town  looks  si  i  sweet.  W  e  pull  into  the  medical 
center.  Even  this  lias  a  slight  country  Hair  to  it, 
with  gingham  curtains  hanging  in  the  row  s  of 
windows.  We  skid.  Rosen  says,  "One  time  1  w  as 
in  my  Ford  Explorer  with  my  daughter,  Sam. 
We  rolled,  and  the  next  thing  1  knew  we  were 
on  the  side  of  the  highway,  hanging  upside 
down  like  bats."  |  le  laughs. 

We  go  in.  I  am  excited,  nervous,  running  by 
his  bulky  side  with  my  tape  recorder  to  his 
mouth.  A  resident  in  paper  boots  comes  up  to 
us.  He  eyes  the  tape  recorder,  and  Rosen 
beams.  Rosen  is  a  man  who  enjoys  attention, 
credentials.  A  few  days  ago  he  boasted  to  me, 
"You  shouldn't  have  an\  trouble  with  the  PR 
people  in  this  hospital.  I've  had  three  docu- 
mentaries made  of  me  here  already." 


Illustr.itiniT,  h\  St. in  Fi-llmv- 


ri  it  >in 


'.  er\  r  i-t.  "I  gue--  I'm  not 


BODY  IS  A  CONDUIT  FOR  THE  SOUL," 
EN.  "WHEN  YOU  CHANGE  WHAT  YOU 
K  LIKE,  YOU  CHANGE  WHO  YOU  ARE" 

•  - 

I  rie-    ere  )usr  .1  rail  rale. 
Now  the  resident  rushes  up  ro  us,  peers  .it 
the  tape  recorder,  peers  at  me.  "They're  doing  a 

- 

"Joe  1-  a  cra:y  man.  a  nutcase,"  the  resident 
announces,  hut  there's  affection  in  hi-  voice. 

"Why  the  beeps?"  Ro-en  asks. 

"Tin-  guv.  he  was  working  in  hi-  -hop.  got 
hi-  tinker  caught  in  an  electric  planer  .  .  .  The 
ringer'-  hamburger,"  the  resident  says.  "It'-  just 

\\  e  go  to  the  carpenter's  cubicle.  He's  a  man 
with  a  burlv  beard  and  sawdust-caked  boots. 
He  he-  too  big  tor  the  ER  bed,  hi-  dripping  tin- 
ker held  hiizh  in  rhe  air  and  splinted.  It  does 

- 

1  watch  Ro-en  approach  the  bed,  the  wound. 

- 

ca-hmere  -cart.  A-  a  pla-tic  surgeon,  he  think- 
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- 
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The  carpenter  nods.  Rosen  has  said  nothii 
really  reassuring,  but  his  tone  is  soothing,  hi 
voice  rhvrhmic.  a  -eries  ot  snrche-  rhar  promi 
es  to  knit  rhe  broken  together. 

W  e  leave  the  carpenter.  Down  the  hall,  tH 
teenage  beauty  lies  in  still  more  serious  conci 
tion,  the  renr  in  her  forehead  so  deep  we  ca^ 
-ee.  it  -eem-,  the  barest  ha:e  ot  her  brain. 

"God."  whi-per>  Ro-en  as  we  enrer  rhe  roorl 
"1  dislike  forehead-.  Thev  get  lntected  so  easily 

He  touche-  the  girl.  "You'll  be  tine."  he  sayj 
"\\  e  re  nor  going  ro  do  anything  tancv  hed 
Just  -ew  you  up  and  let  nature  take  its  course."' 

I  rhink  these  are  odd,  certainly  unexpecte 
word-  coming  from  a  man  who  -eems  so  relen 
lessly  ann-narure.  so  visionary  and  futuristic  i 
hi-  inrere-r-.  Bur  rhen  again,  Ro-en  him>elt 
odd,  a  -erie-  ot  -werves,  a  topsy-tur\'y,  up-idt 
down,  -moke-and-mirrors  ?orr  of  surgeor 
hanging  in  hi-  curious  cave,  a  black  bat. 

"1  like  rhi-  hospital,"  Rosen  announces  t 
me  a-  we  leave  the  girl'-  room.  "I  like  irs  MF 
machine-."  He  pauses. 

"I  -hould  -how  you  a  real  marvel."  he  suo 
denlv  -av-.  He  looks  around  him.  A  nur-e  rush  -■ 
e-  by.  little  dots  ot  blood  on  her  snowy  smocl 
"Come."  Ro-en  savs. 

We  ride  rhe  elevaror  up.  The  door>  whi-p«. 
open.  Ourside.  rhe  -leer  has  rurned  ro  snov  ^ 
tailing  ta-r  and  furious.  The  floor  we're  on 
ominously  quiet,  as  though  there  are  no  pa 
tients  here,  or  as  though  we're  in  a  morgut 
Ro-en  1-  ghoulish  and  I  am  suddenly  -cared, 
don't  know  him  really.  I  mer  him  ar  a  medical 
ethic-  convention  at  which  he  discussed  teach 
ing  Frankenstein  to  his  residents  and  elaborare^  P 
with  a  hrrle  hghr  in  his  eve.  on  rhe  mheren  I 
beauty  in  hybrid-  and  chimeras,  it  only  w  1 
could  learn  to  see  them  that  way.  "Why  do  w 
onh  value  the  average?"  he'd  asked  rhe  audi 
ence.  "Why  are  plasnc  surgeons  dedicared  onl 
ro  re-tonng  our  currenr  nonons  ot  the  conven 
tional,  a-  oppo>ed  ro  lernng  people  explore, 
thev  want,  what  the  possibility-  are?" 

Ro-en  wenr  on  ro  explain  orher  thing-  ar  tha  '■ 
conference.  It  wa-  hard  tor  me  to  follow  hi-  trail  c 
of  rhoughr.  He  vacillares  between  speaking  cleat 
ly.  almost  epically,  to  mumbling  and  zig^tgging  anc  B 
-cr.irchmg  hi-  nose.  Ar  rhis  contetence  he  kan  I 
garoo-leapt  from  -ubjecr  ro  <uhjecr:  the  army 
biowartare,  chef-  wirh  motorized  finger^  that  couk 
whip  eggs,  noses  that  doubled  as  flashlight-,  sol 
diers  with  sonar,  rhe  ocean,  rhe  mon-ters,  thJr 
marvels.  He  is  a  man  of  breadth  but  not  necessarib  1. 
deprh.  "According  ro  medieval  man,"  Rosen  saic  c. 
to  the  convention,  finally  coming  clear,  "a  mon  ' 
-ter  1-  someone  bom  wirh  congeniral  detormiriesf  i 
A  marvel,"  he  explained,  "is  a  pen-on  with  animafc 
parr — -av.  a  rail  or  wings."  He  wenr  on  to  snov 
us  picture-,  a  rum-of-the-century  newborn  hancf 


i  h  syphilii  ic  si  ires  all  over  it,  the  fingers  webbed 
i  way  thai  might  have  heen  beautiful  htn  not 
ne,  tin.-  pearly  sk  m  st  retched  to  nylon  net  tiny 
the  crotch  i  il  e;  ich  c  r<  m  iked  digit . 
;:  Anil  the  floor  we're  on  now  i.s  ominously 
nj  i  et,  excepl  h  >r  .1  hiss  s<  >mev\  I  lere,  may  he  si  >mc 
like  somewhere,  with  .1  human  head  We 
Ik  lor  what  seems  ,1  long  nine.  My  tape 
1  order  sucks  up  the  silence. 
;,' Rosen  turns,  suddenly,  and  with  .1  flourish 
ivi rts  the  curtains  ol  .1  cubicle.  Betore  me, 
ei  ruling  as  though  he  were  waiting  for  our  ar- 
:    al,  is  a  man,  .1  real  man,  with  .1  lace  beyond 
:tei.scription.  "Sweeny,"   Rosen  says,  gesturing 
yard  the  man,  "has  cancer  ol  the  lace,  li  ate 
:jl -rough  his  sinus  cavities,  so  I  scraped  "II  his 
j(;i:e,  took  "It  his  tummy  fat,  and  made  .1  kind 
,jr  well,  .1  new  face  for  him  out  ol  the  stomach, 
•eeny,  you  look  good!"  Rosen  says. 
Sweeny,  In--  new  lace,  or  1 1 1    old  stomach, 
zing  and  swollen  from  this  recent,  radical 
'gery,  nods.  He  looks  miserable,  rhe  helly- 
e  sags,  the  lips  wizened  and  puckered  like  an 
us,  the  eyes  in  their  I11IN  ol  tal  darting  fast 
,h  d  frightened. 

c||['What  about  in\  nose.'"  Sweeny  says,  and 
en  I  notice:  Sweeny  has  no  nose.  The  cancer 
1  j  that  along  with  the  cheeks,  etc.  1  h  is  is  just 
1  tul.  "Thai  comes  next.  We'll  use  what's  left 
,  your  forehead."  A  minute  later,  Rosen  turns 
me  and  observes  that  pretty  soon  women 
II  be  able  to  use  their  buttocks  tor  breast  im- 
i  mis.  "Where  there's  fat,"  Rosen  says,  "there 
iljj  possibilities." 

he  coffee  is  hot  and  good.  We  drink  11  in 
the  hospital  cafeteria  while  we  wail  for 
the  weather  t<  >  c  lear.  "1  1  hi  know  ,"  K<  isen 
in  really  proud  ol  that  lace.  I  didn't  fol- 
:  vv  any  protocol.  There's  no  textbook  to  tell 
u  how  to  fashion  a  face  eaten  away  b\  cancer, 
istic  surgery  is  the  intersection  ol  art  and  sci- 
ce.  It's  the  intersection  ol  the  surgeon's  imagi- 
tion  with  human  flesh.  And  human  flesh," 
>sen  says,  "is  infinitely  malleable.  People  say 
smetic  surgery  is  frivolous — boobs  and  noses, 
it  it's  so  much  more  than  that!  rhe  body  is  ,1 
■nduit  for  the  soul,  .11  le.ist  historically  speak- 
g.  When  you  change  what  you  look  like,  you 
lange  w  ho  you  are." 

I  ni  id.  The  C(  ittee,  actually,  is  too  damn  hot. 
lie  delicate  lining  of  skin  inside  my  mouth 
irts  to  slued.  The  burn-pain  distracts  me.  I 
ive  temporarily  altered  my  body,  and  thus  my 
ind.  For  just  one  moment,  1  am  a  burned-girl, 
>t  ,1  writer-girl.  Rosen  may  be  correct.  With 
v  tongue  I  flick  the  loose  skin,  picture  it,  pink 
iei  silky,  i >n  fire. 

Vol  his  real  name, 
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To,  plastu  surgery  is  not  just  hi 
noses.  Its  textbooks  are  tome1 
±  ^  dusty,  or  slick,  no  matter— that  all  open 
up  to  images  ol  striated  muscle  excised  from  its 
mix  >rings,  h<  mes  white,  calcium-ric  h — eh  >ngat- 
ed  by  1 1  ie  doctoi 's  finest  tools.  Plastic  surgery ,  -  is  ,1 
medical  specialty,  is  very  confusing.  It  aims,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  restore  deformities  and,  on  the 
oilier  hand,  to  alter  the  normal.  Therefore,  the 
pat  ients  are  .1  mot  ley  c  l  ew  . 
There  is  the  gorgeous 
blonde  with  the  high 
sprayed  helmet  ol  hail 
who  wants  ,1  little  tummy 
tuck,  even  though  she's 
thin,  and  t  hen  1 1  iei  e  is  1 1  ie 
. \ perl  Sy  ndn  >me  child, 
the  jaw  s,  1  tc  iresht  >rt ened 
the  teel  1 1  cannot  root  in 
their  sockets.  1 1 1 .1  si  k 
surgery  -like  Rosen,  its 
premier  prac titii hut — is 
flexible,  high-minded,  and 
w  ide-ranging,  managing  ti  1 
be  .it  oik e  utterly  1  icl es- 
sary  and  ridic  ulously  frivo- 
lous, ill  in  the  same 
breath,  ,1 1 1  in  the  same 
scalpel. 

According  to  the  Amei  - 
ican  s*  ic  iei  y  1  >l  Plast  ic  Sur- 
gc<  his,  last  \ ear  mi  >re  than 
1 . 5  m 1 1 1 1  <  >n  pei  iple  had  c<  >s- 
met  ic  surgery  pcrd  >rmed  by 
bi  iard-c  ertified  plast  k  sur- 
ge* mis,  ,111  inc  rease  ol  11 1 
percenl  since  1 991.  (These 
numbers  do  not  include 
medic  ally  necessary  1  >r  rc- 
c  oust  rm,  1  ive  surgeries. ) 
I  he  fi\  e  mi  >st  pi  ipular  pro- 
1  edit  res  were  lipi  >suc  tion 
(22°, 588),  breast  augmen- 
tal  ion  (  187,755),  eyelid 
surgery  ( 1  72,244),  the  just 
available  Botox  injections  ( 1  1 8,452 ),  and  face 
litis  (70,882).  Most  cosmetic  surgeries  are  per- 
formed on  w  omen,  but  men  are  catching  up:  the 
number  of  men  rec  eiving  in  ise  \<  >bs — 1 1  leii  most 
popular  procedure — h;is  increased  141  percent 
since  1991.  The  vast  majority  ol  patients  are 
white,  but  not  necessarily  wealthy.  A  1  L'kM  study 
found  that  65  percent  of  cosmetic-surgery  pa- 
tients had  a  family  income  ol  less  than  ^50  AY, 
even  though  neither  state  nor  private  health  in 
surance  covers  the  cost  ol  cosmetic  surgeries. 
These  figures  alone  point  to  the  tremendi  his  pop- 
ularity and  increasing  acceptance  ol  body  alter- 
ation, and  suggest  t li.ir  the  slippery  slope  from 
something  as  bizarre  as  eyelid  tucks  to  something 


Mill  more  bizarre,  like  wings,  may  be  shorter  than 
we  i hink. 

I  Ins  medical  specialty  is  ancient,  dating 
hack  in  800  R.(  .,  when  hieroglyphics  describe 
crude  skin  grafts.  Rosen  once  explained  to  me 
thai  plastic  surgery  started  as  a  means  to  blur 
racial  differences.  "A  long  rune  ago,"  he'd  said, 
"Jewish  slaves  had  clefts  in  their  ears.  And 
some  nt  the  lirsi  plastic-surgery  operant  wis  w  ere 
in  remove  those  signs  of  stigma." 


( )ne  history  hook  mentions  the  st<  >ry  of  a  di  >e  - 
tor  named  Joseph  Dieffenbach  and  .1  man  with 
grave  fac  ial  problems.  This  man  had  the  sunken 
nose  of  syphilis,  .1  disease  w  idely  associated  with 
immorality.  Dieffenbach,  one  of  the  lathers  of 
plastic  surgery,  so  the  story  goes,  devised  a  gold 
rhinoplasty  bridge  tor  this  marginal  man,  thus 
giving  him,  literally,  a  Midas  nose  and  proving, 
indeed,  thai  medic  ine  can  make  criminals  kings. 

As  a  held,  plastic  surgery  is  troubled,  inse- 
cure. Ii  is  a  lot  like  psychiatry,  or  dentistry,  in 
lis  interior  status  as  ,1  subspecialty  of  medicine. 
In  fact,  the  firsi  plastic-surgery  association, 
started  in  1921,  was  an  offshool  of  oral  practi- 
tioners. Read:  teeth  people.  Not  to  digress,  but 
the  other  day  I  woke  up  with  a  terrible 
toothache  and  rushed  in  to  see  a  dentist.  I  s,ik) 
to  him,  jusi  to  be  friendly,  "What  sort  of  train- 
ing do  you  need  for  your  profession.'"  He  said, 
"You  need  A  LOT  of  naming,  believe  me.  I 
trained  with  the  same  guys  w  ho  cure  your  can- 
cer, bul  1  don't  gel  the  same  respect." 

1  wonder  it  Rosen  ever  feels  like  my  dentist, 
and  it  that's  why  he's  s,  1  grandiose,  like  the  lit- 
tle hoy  who  is  ,1  bully.  Sander  C  iilman,  a  cultur- 
al critic  of  plastic  surgery,  writes  that,  in  this 
group  of  doctors,  there  are  a  lot  of  big  words 
thrown  around  in  an  effort  to  cover  up  the 


sneaking  suspicion  that  their  interventions 
not  important.  One  is  not  ever  supposed  to 
"nose  job";  it's  called  rhinoplasty.  Gilm 
writes,  "The  lower  the  perceived  status  o 
field  .  .  .  the  more  complex  and  'scientific 
discourse  of  the  held  becomes." 

Of  course,  I  rarely  meet  a  doctor  w  ho  does 
like  jargon  and  doesn't  like  power.  Rosen  11 
be  differenl  only  in  intensity.  "I'm  not  a  c 
metie  surgeon,"  Rosen  keeps  repeating  to  n  «u 
He  says,  "Really,  there's  no  such  thing 
lust  cosmetic  surgery.  The  skin  and  the  sc 
are  one."  On  paper,  maybe,  this  commi 
seems  ,1  little  overblown,  but  delivered  01 
ly,  in  a  New  England  town  when  .ill  1 
world  is  white,  it  has  its  lyrical  appeal. 

When  Rosen  cries  out  that  he's  not  "ju 
cosmetic  surgeon,"  he's  put  his  hnger  on  a 
al  conflict  in  his  held.  Where  does  necessary 
construction  end  and  frivolous  interventii 
begin.'  Are  those  interventions  really  fri 
lous,  or  are  they  emblematic  of  the  huge  ; 
sometimes  majestic  human  desire  to  alter 
transcend.'  If  medicine  is  predicated  upon 
notion  of  making  the  sick  well,  and  a  pla- 
surgeon  operates  on  someone  who  is  not  si 
then  can  the  patient  truly  be  called  a  pat  id 
and  the  doctor  a  doctor.'  Who  pays  tor  1 
stuff,  when,  where,  and  how.'  These  are 
swirling  questions.  Over  a  hundred  years 
Jacques  Joseph,  another  of  plastic  surge 
founding  fathers,  w  rote  that  beauty  was  a  m 
ical  necessity  because  a  person's  looks  can  ere; » 
social  and  economic  barriers.  Repairing  the 
formity,  therefore,  allows  the  man  to  function  , 
a  fully  healthy  way  in  society.  Voila.  Function  ; 
form,  utilitarianism  and  aestheticism,  joined 


the  hip,  grafted  together:  skin  tight. 

I perhaps  we  can  accept  Joseph's  formulati 
-'Okay,  we  say.  Calm  down.  We  say  this  n 
the  hopping,  hooting  cosmetic  surgei 
w  ho  w  ant  to  stake  out  their  significance.  Okay, 
respect  you.  I'd  Ii 


ke  to  say  this  to  Rosen,  hi 


can't.  Rosen's  ideas  and  aspirations,  not  to  m 
tion  his  anthrax  concerns,  go  beyond  what  I 
comfortable  with,  though  I  can't  quite  tinea 
the  architecture  of  my  concerns.  After  all,  , 
doesn't  want  to  hurt  anyone.  Maybe  it's  beca 
Rosen  isn't  |ust  talking  about  everyday  beauty  :j 
its  utilitarian  aspects.  He  is  talking  EXTREM 
When  Rosen  thinks  of  beauty,  he  thinks  of  the  j ... 
man  form  stretched  on  the  red-hot  rack  of 
imagination,  w  hich  is  mired  in  medieval  texts : 
books  on  trumpeter  swans.  At  its  outermost  li- 
lts, beauty  becomes  fantastical,  perhaps  absi 
1  lere  is  w  here  Rosen  rests.  1  le  dreams  ot  makt- 
wings  tor  human  beings.  He  has  shown  me  hi. 
prints,  sketches  of  the  scalpel  scissoring  into  slj 
stretching  flaps  ot  torso  fat  to  fashion  gliders  pi 


'i  h  rib  hone.  When  the  arm  stretches,  the  glid- 
t:  mill  >ld,  and  human  floats  on  currents  ol  air,  R 
l]:  serious?  At  least  partially.  I  le  gives  lectures  to 
i  dical  students  on  the  meaning  o(  wings  from  an 
i|i 'ineering  perspective,  .1  surgeon's  perspective, 
1 J  a  patient's  pei  spec  tive.  He  has  also  thought  of 
:;hlear  implants  to  enhance  m  irmal  hearing,  tins 
»!.  make  us  lishlike,  and  echolocation  devices  so 
iii  we  can  better  navigate  the  night.  Ik'  does 
t  understand  the  limits  we  place  on  hands.  I  le 
■  ce  met  a  Vietnamese  111. in  with  two  thumbs  mi 
iS(|  e  hand.  This  111. in  was  .1  waiter,  and  his  two 
imbs  made  him  highly  skilled  at  his  job.  "N<  >w," 
s  Rosen,  "il  that  man  came  to  me  and  said,  'I 
'I  <"it  you  to  take  ott  mv  extra  thumb,'  I'd  he  , li- 
ved, but  I  wouldn't  he  allowed  to  put  an  extra 
!l"  jmb  on  a  person,  and  that's  not  fair." 
'We  can  call  Rosen  ridiculous,  .1  madman,  .i 
mstef,  a  marvel.  We  could  dismiss  hmi  ,is  ,1 
1  :hno  geek  or  a  tool  or  iim  plain  immature. 
:l  it  then  there  are  the  tacts.  First  of  all,  Rosen 
;  an  influential  man,  an  associate  professor  of 
gery  at  Dartmouth  Medical  School  and  the 
ec'or  of  the  Plastic  Surgery  Residency  Pro- 
im  at  the  medical  center.  He  was  senior  fel- 
\  ,11  the  C.  Everett  Koop  Institute  from  R'L'7 
;|  1998,  and  he  has  also  served  on  advisory 
Inels  tor  the  navy  and  tor  NASA's  Medical 
ire  tor  the  Mission  to  Mais,  2018.  Rosen 
insults  for  the  American  Academy  of  Sei- 
zes committee  on  the  role  of  virtual-reality 
n=;hni  ilogy,  and  he  is  the  former  direct*  ir  ol  the 
jpartment  of  Defense's  Emerging  Technology 
iieats  workforce.  In  other  words,  this  is  ,1 
1  in  taken  seriously  by  some  serious  higher- 
">.  "Echolocation  devices,"  Rosen  explains, 
nplanted  in  a  s< Titer's  head,  could  do  a  lot  to 
hatice  our  military  capacity."  And  this  isn't 
St  about  the  army's  fantasies  of  the  perfect 
1  Idler.  Rosen  travels  worldw  ide  (he  gave  over 
dozen  presentations  last  year)  and  has  had 
bstantial  impact  not  onl\  scalpeling  skin  but 
luencing  his  colleagues'  ethics  in  .1  myriad  of 
liys.  "He  has  been  essential  in  helping  me  to 
nceptualize  medicine  outside  of  the  box," 
liys  Charles  Lucey,  MD,  a  former  colleague  of 
'hsen's  at  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School, 
hn  Harris,  ,1  medical-ethics  specialist  in 
janchester,  England,  writes  in  Wonderwoman 
d  Superman  that  "in  the  absence  ol  an  argu- 
ent  or  the  ability  to  point  to  some  specific 
irm  that  might  be  involved  in  crossing 
ecies  boundaries,  we  should  regard  the  objec- 
• 1  >ns  per  sc  to  such  practices  ...  as  mere  and 
ituitous  prejudice."  Rosen  himself  says,  "Be- 
ve  me.  Wings  are  not  wa\  oft.  It  is  not  ,1  had 
t|ea.  Who  would  have  thought  we'd  ever  agree 
hold  expensive,  potentially  dangerous  ra- 
^oactive  devices  up  to  our  ears  for  hours  on 
[id,  day  after  daw  just  so  we  could  gossip. 


rhat's  cell  phones  for  you,"  he  s,i\s.  And 
smiles. 

Rosen  has  ,1  nice  smile.  It's,  to  he  sure  ,1  In 
tie  boyish,  hut  it's  charming.  Sometimes  Rosen 
is  shy,  "I  mumble  .1  lot,"  he  acknowledges.  "I 
don't  really  like  people.  I  don't  really  like  the 
present.  I  .1111  .1  man  who  lives  in  the  past  and 
in  the  future  1  inly." 

Ni  >w  w  e  leave  the  emergent  y  room.  The  snow 
has  stopped.  The  roads  are  11n.anhr.1ned  with  ice. 


Wl  1EN  ROSEN  THINKS  OF  BEAUTY,  I  IF  THINKS 
OF  THE  HUMAN  FORM  STRETCHED  ON  THE  RED- 
I  IOT  RA(  K  OF  HIS  IMAGINATION 

The  sun  is  setting  in  the  New  Hampshire  sky, 
causing  the  hills  to  sparkle  as  though  they're  full 
of  little  lights  and  other  electric  things.  We 
drive  hack  to  his  house,  slowly.  The  emergen- 
t  ies  are  i  iver,  the  patients  so<  ithed  or  suffering,  he 
has  done  what  can  be  done  in  a  day,  and  st  ill  his 
nose  runs.  He  coughs  into  his  fist.  "Truth  be 
told,"  he  says  to  me,  "I  didn't  start  out  wanting  to 
he  a  surgeon,  ev  en  though  1  always,  ALWA^l  S, 
had  big  ideas.  In  kindergarten,  when  the  other 
kids  were  making  these  little  dits\  arts-and-crafts 
pn  ijects,  1  was  building  a  n  w  >m-si:e  Seventh  Fleet 
ship."  He  goes  on.  As  a  child  he  wanted  to  he  an 
artist.  In  high  school  he  became  obsessed  with 
Picasso's  (  iHcrniai  and  spent  months  trying  to 
replicate  it  in  the  style  of  Van  ( >ogh.  As  a  fresh- 
man at  Cornell,  he  made  a  robotic  hand  that 
Loiild  crack  his  lobster  for  him,  and  from  then  1  m 
it  was  hands,  lingers,  knees,  ,md  toes.  1  lis  inter- 
ests m  the  technical  aspects  of  the  body  drew 
him  away  from  the  arts  and  eventually  into  med- 
ical school,  which  was,  in  his  mind,  somewhere 
between  selling  out  and  moving  on. 

We  pull  into  his  driveway.  Rosen  lives  in  a 
sprawling  rant  h-st^  le  hi  >usc.  I  le  has  a  pel  1  len, 
who  waits  tor  us  111  the  evergreen  tree.  I  lis  sec- 
ond w  ife,  Stina  Kohnke,  is  young  and,  yes,  at- 
tractive. I'm  afraid  to  ask  how  old  she  is;  he 
looks  to  he  at  least  titty-three  and  she  looks 
twenty-three,  though  maybe  that's  beside  the 
point.  Nevertheless,  it  all  gets  thrown  into  my 
mental  stew:  grandiose  man.  military  man, 
medicine  man,  wants  to  make  wings,  young 
thing  tor  a  mate.  Rooster  and  hen.  Maybe 
there  is  no  story  here.  Maybe  there's  |ust  paro- 
dy. All  breadth,  no  depth.  Except  tor  this. 
Fvcrvotie  I  tell  about  Rosen  and  his  wings,  his 
fin  <ie  siecie  mind,  w  idens  his  or  her  eyes,  leans 
forward,  and  says,  "You're  kidding."  People 
want  to  heal  more.  I  want  to  hear  more.  His 
ideas  of  altering  the  human  form  are  repug 
nam  and  delicious,  and  that's  ,1  potent  comhi- 
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nation  io  unravel.  And  who  among  us  has  not 
had  flying  dreams,  lifted  high,  dramatically 
tree,  a  throar-catching  fluidity  in  our  < ithervv  ise 
aching  form,  ahove  the  ocean,  .ill  green,  like 
uii )\ nig  marhle.' 

Rosen  and  his  wife  have  invited  me  for  din- 
ner. 1  accept.  Snn.i  is  an  artist.  1  ler  work 
is  excellent.  "Joe  is  an  inspiration  for  me," 
she  says.  "I  le  brings  home  pic  tures  of  his  patients, 
and  I  st  nipt  I  heir  limbs  from  hn  >n:e."  In  her  stu- 
dio, she  h.is  .1  rioi  ol  red-hr<  in:e  deformed  hands 
c  luti  hing,  revu  hing,  in  an  agony  of  stiffness.  She 
has  fashii med  drawer  pulls  fn mi  g<  ild-plated  ears. 
You  go  to  i  ipen  the  hreadbi  >\,  the  medicine  cab- 
inet, the  desk  drawer,  and  you  have  to  touch  these 
things.  It's  ,it  once  creepy  and  very  beautiful. 

\\  e  sit  .it  their  stone  dining-room  table.  Be- 
hind us  is  ,i  seventy-gallon  aquarium  full  of 
fish.  Cacti,  pink  and  penile,  thrust  their  way 
into  the  odd  .nr.  Mini,  homesick  tor  her  na- 
tive California,  has  adorned  the  living  room 
with  p  iper  palm  trees  and  tiny  live  parakeets. 
We  talk.  St  in. i  says,  "Joe  and  I  got  married  be- 
cause we  found  m  each  other  the  same  aes- 
thetic and  man}  moral  equivalents.  We  found 
two  people  who  e  i  >u  hi  see  and  sculpt  the  po- 
tential in  what  others  found  |iist  ugh." 
"I  li  >w  did  you  t  w<  i  meet .'"  I  ask . 
"Oh,  I  knew  Si  ma's  sister,  w  ho  was  an  art 
pn  it  ess,  n  . . .  I  ha  i  s(  ut  ,  .|  thing,"  mumbles  R<  'sen. 

"I  kissed  him  first,"  says  Stina.  She  reaches 
across  the  table,  picks  up  Rosen's  hand,  and 
wreathes  |ki  fingers  through  his.  She  holds  on 
tightly,  as  it  she's  scared.  I  study  St  ma.  She  is 
conventionally  pretty.  She  has  ,i  perfect  Protes- 
tani  nose  and  a  lithe  form,  and  a  single  black 
bra  strap  slips  provocatively  from  beneath  her 


I  A  K  I  PKc  VAC,  EVEN  RITALIN.  TO 


I  KANSI-ORM  Ol  RSELVES  BUT  RECOIL 
\\  I  U  N  IT  c  :OMES  TO  WINK  iS 

blouse.  Rosen,  a  man  who  claims  to  love  the 
unusual,  has  picked  a  very  usual  beauty. 

"hook!"  St  in. i  suddenly  shouts.  |  jump,  star- 
tled.  "hook  at  her  cat's'"  she  says  to  Ri isen. 

Before  I  know  it  they  are  both  leaning  for- 
ward, peering  at  my  eats.  "Oh,  m\  Clod,"  says 
Stina,  "you  have  the  most  unusual  ears." 

Now,  this  |s  hoi  news  to  me.  I  have  bat  cars, 
plain  and  simple.  They  stick  out  stupidly.  In  the 

fifth  grade,  I  used  to  Listen  them  to  the  s|Jes  of 

my  skull  with  pink  styling  tape  in  the  hope  of  al- 
tering their  shape.  1  haw  always  disliked  my  ears. 

Rosen  uncurls  his  index  finger  and  touches 
my  lett  car.  I  le  tuns  his  finger  along  the  bumpy, 


malformed  rim.  "You're  missing  the  scapha"  m 
says.  "It's  a  birth  detect." 

"I  have  a  birth  detect.'"  I  say.  I  practica 
shout  this,  being  someone  who  desires  dee|J 
noi  to  he  detective.  That's  why  I  take  Pro 
every  day .  ■ 

"Joe,"  says  Stina,  "are  those  not  the  m 
amazing  ears.  They  would  be  so  perfect 
sculpt." 

"They're  just  a  perfect  example,"  Ros 
echoes,  "of  the  incredible,  delectable  prolife 
tion  ot  life-forms.  We  claim  most  hte-tor 
gravitate  toward  the  mean,  but  that's  not  tr 
L<  >ts  ot  valid  lite  exists  at  the  margins  i  if  the 
curve.  You  have  beautiful  ears,"  he  says  to  me 

"I  have  nice  ears'"  I  saw  "Re, illy'" 

Tins  js  |ust  one  reason  why  I  won't  disn 
Rosen  out  of  hand.  Suddenly,  1  see  my  ears  a 
tie  differently.  They  have  a  marvelous  undul 
ing  ridge  and  an  intricately  whorled  entran 
and  they  do  not  stick  out  so  much  as  jauntily 
they  are  ears  with  an  attitude.  Rosen  has  shit 
my  vision  w  ithout  even  touching  my  eyes.  He 
.it  the  very  least,  a  challenger  of  paradigms; 
calls  i  m  y<  >ur  conservatism,  pushes  hard. 

That  night,  I  do  not  dream  of  wings.  1  dre, 
ot  Sweeny  and  his  oozing  face.  I  dream 
comes  so  close  to  me  that  I  smell  him.  The 
wake  up.  Sweeny  is  very  sick-  He  is  going  to 
soon.  Earlier  in  the  daw  1  asked  Rosen  wh 
and  Rosen  said,  "Oh,  soon,"  but  he  said  it  a 
he  didn't  really  care.  Death  does  not  seem 
interest  Rosen.  Beauty,  I  think,  can  he  cold. 


['Alt  I    II:    MONSTER   AND  \IARVt 


r'l^V'Tiv,  Rosen  and  1  are  attending  a  c 
ference  together  in  Montreal.  He 
everyone  speaks  French  and  e 
baguettes.  The  conference  room  is  old-fa 
ioned,  wainscoted  with  rich  mahogany,  orn 
carvings  ot  creatures  and  angels  studding 
ceiling,  where  a  smgle  light  hangs  in  a  crei 
colored  orb.  Around  the  table  sit  docni 
philosophers,  graduate  students:  this  is  a  m 
ical-ethics  meeting,  and  Rosen  is  presenting 
ideas.  On  the  white  board,  in  bold  black  liij- 
he  sketches  our  his  wings,  and  then  the  deci  - 
sion turns  to  a  patient  whose  single  deepest  |- 
site  was  to  look  like  a  h:ard.  He  wanted  a  elocii.;- 
to  spin  his  tongue  and  scale  his  skin,  and  til- 
put  horns  on  his  head.  "You  wouldn't  do  th - 
would  you.7"  a  bespectacled  doctor  asks.  "One,  . 
savs  Rosen,  dodging  in  a  fashion  typical  of  hi- 
"there  was  a  lady  m  need  ot  breast  reconsttj;.. 
tion  who  wanted  blue  areolas.  What's  wn|? 
wnh  blue  areolas.'  Furthermore,  rhinoplasty  I- 
not  reached  its  real  potential.  Why  just  cha(v 
the  nose.'  Why  not  change  the  gene  tor  lr- 
nose,  so  thai  subsequent  generations  will  hero  - 


in  the  surgery.  Plastic  surgery,  in  the  future, 
i  be  about  mute  than  the  literal  body.  It  ean 
ibout  sculpting  the  genotype  as  well." 
rhe  bespectacled  doctor  raises  his  hand. 
K  oil  Id  you  make  that  man  into  a  lizard.'"  the 
i  tor  asks  again.  "What  I  want  to  knew  is,  it  a 
1  lent  came  to  you  and  said,  'I  want  you  in  give 
t  :  wings,'  or,  'Split  m\  tongue,'  would  you  actu- 
•  do  ir.'" 

'Look,"  says  Rosen,  "we  genetically  engineer 
i  d.  That's  ,in  issue." 

'You're  not  answering  my  question,"  the 
ml -tor  says,  growing  angry.  Other  people  are 
riwing  angry,  too.  "Do  you  see  any  ethical 
it.tfmmas  in  making  people  into  pigs,  or  birds.'" 

ither  attendee  yells  out.  This  attendee  is 

ing  a  Yodel,  peeling  off  the  chocolate  hark 

I  biting  into  a  sv\  irl  ol  cream. 

losen  darts  and  dodges.  "There  is  such  a 
:  ng  as  liberty,"  he  says. 

I  'Yes,"  someone  says,  "hut  there's  siieh  a 
":  ng  as  the  I  iipp<  icratic  <  >at  h  n x »." 

This  noes  on  and  on.  At  last  a  professor  ol 
>;  thropology  says,  "|usi  tell  us,  clearly,  please. 
»uld  you  give  a  human  being  wings,  it  the 
di(  al-ethie  s  h.  >ard  alii  iwed  it ."' 
Rosen  puts  down  Ins  black  marker,  lie  rubs 
.  eyes.  ',xies,"  he  says,  "I  would.  I  can  cer- 
nly  see  why  we  don't  devote  research  mon- 
-  to  it.  I  can  see  why  the  Nil  I  would  fund 
irk  on  breast  cancer  over  this,  hm  |  don't 
ve  any  problem  with  altering  the  human 
m.  We  do  it  all  the  time.  It  is  only  our 
ieo-Christian  conservatism  that  makes  us 
EQink  this  is  wrong.  Who  here,"  he  says, 
lesn't  try  to  send  their  children  to  the  best 
jjiools,  in  the  hopes  ol  altering  them'  Who 
ie  re  objects  to  a  Palm  Pilot,  a  thing  we  clasp 
our  bodies,  with  which  we  receive  rapid 
i'ctronic  signals?  Who  here  doesn't  surround 
njemselves  with  a  metal  shell  and  travel  at 
ith-defying  speeds'  We  have  always  altered 
rselves,  for  beauty  or  lor  power,  and  so  long 
we  are  not  causing  harm  what  makes  us 
i  nk  we  should  stop1" 

. 'For  a  gr< >up  < if  intelligent  pec  mle  everyi  me  K m  iks 
raffled.  What  Rosen  has  said  is  very  right  and  wr\ 
long,  but  no  one  can  quite  articulate  the  core 
.  ltliets.  After  all,  we  seem  t<  >  think  it's ,  ikay  n  i  use 
icatii  >n  as  a  way  <  >t  neun  inally  altering  the  brain, 
t  not  surgery  We  take  Pr<  >:ac,  even  Ritalin,  to 
lp  transtc  inn  ( nirselves,  hut  rec<  >il  when  it  c<  imes 
ni  wings.  Maybe  we're  not  recoiling.  Maybe  wings 
i  just  a  dumb  idea.  No  one  in  his  right  mind 
mid  subject  himself  to  such  a  superfluous  and 
enuous  operation.  Yet  socialite  |ocelyne  Wilden- 
in  has  dedicated  much  of  her  lite  to  turning 
rself  int< i  a  eat,  via  pi, ist ie  surgery.  She  has  had 
r  lips  enlarged  and  her  face  pulled  back  at  du- 
es to  simulate  a  feline  appearance.  An  ev  en 


mote  well  known  ei--e  is  Michael  lackson,  who 
has  whitened  himself,  slimmed  his  nose,  and  un 
derg<  me  multiple  « ither  aesthetic  pn  icedures.  The 
essential  question  here  is  whether  these  people 
are,  and  forever  will  he,  outliers,  or  whether  thev 
represent  tlx-  cutting  edge  ol  an  ev  er  l in  Me  pi  mil- 
iar t tend.  C  arl  Elliott,  a  bioethicist  and  associate 
professor  at  the!  niversitv  ol  Minnesota,  recent- 
ly vvn  fte  in  The  Atlantic  ah  nit  a  strange  new  "trend" 
of  perfectly  healthy  folks  who  desire  nothing  mi  ire 
than  lo  have  a  limb  amputated,  and  about  the 
Pi  it  ish  doe  tor  w  ho  1  ias  i  inderi  aken  this  si  n  <_;erv ,  be- 
lieving that  it  he  doesn't  amputate  the  patients 
will  do  it  themselves,  which  Could  lead  lo  ijan- 
grene.  Ellii  'tt  w<  >n- 
ders  whether  am- 
putate hi  i  ihse.ssii  hi 
will  mi  H  pi  i  into  an- 
i ither  psv chiatric 
diagni  'sis,  w  hether, 
like  hv steria,  H  w  ill 
"e  ate  ll  on."  1  he 
metaphi  >r  of  o  >nta- 
gi<  m  is  an  interest 
ing  «  me.  Multiple- 
persi  mality  elis<  irder 
"caught  i  >n";  hyste- 
ria caught  on.  \\  hv 
then  might  not  an 
unquenc  liable  de- 
sire ti  ir  wings  i  >r  tins 
catch  on ,  too?  In 
anv  l  . i s e ,  w  e  use 

medical/viral  met 
aphi  u  s  i,  i  explain 
trends,  and,  in  the 
e  ase  ot  plastic 
surgery,  we  then  use 
medical  means  to 
<K  hiev  e  the  trend's 
demands. 

Rosen  himself 
ni  iw  repeats  to  the 
conferees,  "We 

have  always  altered  ourselv  es  tor  heautv,  or  lor 
power.  The  chieftains  in  a  certain  African  tribe 
re nn  ive  their  left  ears,  without  Novocain.  Oth- 
er tribes  put  their  bodies  through  intense  sear- 
ification  processes  tot  the  s.ike  ot  style.  In  our 
i  >vvn  l  ult ute,  w  e  risk  our  bodies  daily  to  achieve 
status,  whether  it's  because  we're  bulimic  oi 
because  we  let  some  surgeon  suek  fat  from  us, 
with  liposuction.  Wings  will  be  here,"  Rosen 
says.  "Mark  my  w<  irds." 

He  suddenly  seems  so  confident,  so  cle.u 

We  should  do  this;  heautv    Is  marvelous  md 

monstrous.  Beauty  is  difference,  and  vet,  to 
his  patients  in  the  ER  |iisi  two  weeks  h.iek,  he 
kept  saying,  "Let  nature  take  its  course."  Per 
haps  he  is  more  ambivalent  than  he  lets  on. 


Kl  l\ iR  i 


Inter  thai  evening,  over  dinner,  conferees 
gossip  about  Rosen.  "He's  .1  creep,  " 
^■someone  says.  "A  megalomaniac,"  some- 
one else  adds.  For  .i  creep  or  .1  megalomaniac, 
though,  he's  certainly  commanding  .1  loi  of  at- 
tention.  c  Nearly,  Ins  notions  are  provocative. 
"The  problem  with  wings,"  says  someone,  "is 
thai  "iik  rich  people  would  have  them,  would 
he  able  to  afford  them.  Our  soc  iet\  might  begin 
in  see  rich  people  .1-  more  godl^  than  ever." 

I  order  .1  glass  of  \\  inc.  The  waitress  sets  11  on 
the  table,  where  11  blazes  in  1 1  -~  goblet,  bright  as 
a  tulip.  W  illi  (Ins  wine,  1  will  tweak  nol  only 
my  mind  hul  .ill  1 1  ~-  neuronal  projections  as 
well.  My  reflexes  will  slow  down  and  m\  inhi- 
bitions will  lilt,  making  11  possible  for  me  in 
sound  either  ver^  stupid  or  very  smart.  Is  this 
wine  .111  ethical  problem?  I  ask  the  group  that. 


"Wine  is  reversible,"  souk-oik-  s,i\s.  "Wings 
aren't." 

"Well,  suppose  they  were  reversible,"  souk- 
oik-  s,i\s.  "Supposing  .1  surgeon  could  make 
wings  that  were  removable.  I  hen  would  we  be 
re.K  ting  this  w  ay  '" 

"It's  ,1  question  of  degree,"  .1  philosopher 
pipes  up.  I  le  is  b.ild  and  skinny,  with  bulging 
eyes.  "Rosen  is  going  to  the  nth  degree.  It's  not 
fair  to  lump  that  in  with  necessan  alterations, 
or  even  questionably  necessan  .1lter.1t  ions. 
Without  doubt,  11  is  \er\  clear,  diagnostically, 
th.it  wings  are  not  necessary. 

I  think  about  this.  |  think  about  what  Rosen 
might  say  to  this.  |  can  imagine  that  his  answer 
might  have  something  to  Jo  w  nh  tin-  fluidity  of 
the  concept  ot  necessary,  l  our  \e.irs  ago,  cell 
phones  weren't  necessarv.  Now  thev  seem  to 


be.  Furthermore,  he  might  say,  it  .1  pent 
wants  wings,  it  wings  won't  hurt  a  person 
the\  will  help  a  person  enjoy  life  and  feel  m 
beautiful,  and  it,  in  turn,  the  winged  woman* 
man  helps  us  to  see  beauty  in  what  was  hefl'f 
unacceptable,  as  we  adjust  and  then  cornel 
love  the  sight  ot  her  spreading  and  soari; 
then  isn't  this  excellent.'  Later  on,  in  my  hd 
room,  1  stand  in  front  ot  the  mirror,  naked. 
K>d\  contains  eons.  Once,  we  were  single  ccl 
then  tish,  then  birds,  then  mammals,  and  \ 
genes  for  all  these  tonus  he  dormant  on  rl' 
cones  of  chromosomes.  We  are  pastiches  at  '•■ 
cellular,  genetic  level.  This  may  be  why  1  il 
open  spaces,  blank  pages,  why  I  often  drejl 
iiiv  house  opens  up  into  endless  rooms  I  nd 
knew  were  there,  and  I  float  through  them  w! 
a  kind  of  terror.  It  is  so  easv  to  seep,  h  1 
boundless.  We  clutch  our  cloaks  of  skin. 

back  in  boston,  I  try  to  ascertain  clearly,  1  - 
cally,  what  so  bothers  people  about  Rosib 
ideas.  At  first  glance,  it  might  seem  fairly  o' 
ous.  I  mean,  wings.  That's  playing  God. 
should  not  plav  God.  We  should  not  reach f1 
the  stats.  Myth  after  myth  has  shown  us  the  t 
gets  of  doing  so — Icarus,  the  Tower  of  Babel; 
solute  power  corrupts  absolutely.  Bill  Joy,  c' 
scientist  at  Sun  Microsystems,  says,  .is  our  u 
nological  capabilities  expand,  "a  sequenol 
small,  individually  sensible  advances  leads  u 
accumulation  of  great  power  and,  concomitai 
great  danger."  Rosen's  response  to  this:  "So 
we  supposed  to  stop  advancing?  And  who 
it's  bad  to  plav  ( iod?  We  already  alter  the  col 
ot  God's  'will' m  hundreds  ot  ways.  When  wc! 
antibiotics  to  combat  the  flu,  when  we  figure! 
.1  way  to  wipe  smallpox  off  the  very  face  of 
earth,  sureh  we're  altering  the  natural  cours 
things.  Who  says  the  natural  course  of  thin, 
even  right  ?  Maybe  God  isn't  good." 

Hie  second  1  injection  might  have  to  do  with 
n<  it  it  'lis ,  if  categ<  irical  imperatives.  Mary  Dot 1 
w  rote  in  her  influential  anthropological  study)! 
rirv  and  IXm^cr  that  human  beings  have  a  n 
al  av  ersion  to  c  rossing  categories,  and  that  v\ 
we  do  transgress  we  see  it  as  deeply  duty.  In 
er  words,  shoes  in  themselves  are  not  dirty 
when  vou  place  them  on  the  dining-room  n:- 
ihe\  are.  When  vou  talk  about  crossing  specie  i 
thcr  at  the  genetic  or  the  anatomical  level,  yoi 
mucking  about  in  long-cherished  categories 
reflect  our  fundamental  sense  of  cleanliness 
aesthetics.  Rosen's  response  to  this,  when  1  1 
at  him  in  our  next  meeting:  "Who  says  ta 
are  anything  but  prejudice  at  rock  bottom.'  Jus 
cause  it  feels  wrong  doesn't  mean  it  is.  To  a  I 
people,  racial  intermingling  and  miscegen; 
feel  w  r<  mg,  but  t<  >  me  they're  fine.  I'm  not  a  r 
and  I'm  not  a  conservative." 

The  third  objection  1  can  come  up  witl 
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[,ij(!o  with  tli<.'  idea  of  proteanism.  Proteus,  .1  mi 
1  mythological  ligure,  could  ^ ! i .  1  pc-  sluli  at 
1  ,  being  alternately  .1  tiger,  .1  lizard,  .1  tire,  .1 
(J.  Robert  Litton,  one  of,  I  think,  the  tniK 
t  p  thinkers  ol  the  last  century,  has  expli  »red  in 
.  volumes  how  Proteus  has  become  .1  symbol 

J- human  beings  111  our  rime  Lacking  tradi- 


is,  supportive  institutions,  .1  set  ol  historically 
ted  symbols,  we  have  lost  any  sense  ol  coher- 
e  and  connection.  Today  11  is  not  uncom- 
|pn  for  a  human  being  to  slult  heliel  systems 
eral  times  in  .1  lifetime,  and  with  relatively 
•i|  le  psychological  discomfort.  We  are 
tjirholics,  Buddhists,  reborn,  unborn,  artists, 
|reilL  dot-commers  until  the  dol  drops  out  of  the 
K\  1  and  it  all  comes  crashing  down.  We  move 
•r  We  remarry.  Our  protean  abilities  clearly 
•    e  their  upsides.  We  are  flexible  and  creative, 
the  downside  is,  there  is  no  psychic  stability, 
substantive  selt,  nothing  really  meaty  and  au- 
ntie. We  sense  this  about  ourselves.  We 
nv  we  are  superficial,  all  breadth  and  no 
>th.  Rosen's  work  embodies  this  tendency,  ltt- 
lly.  lie  desires  to  make  incarnate  the  identity 
usion  so  common  to  our  culture.  Rosen  is  in 
d; I  face  making  us  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
Jier  and  outer  connections  have  crumbled.  In 
ability  to  he  everything,  are  we  also  nothing' 
■or  me,  this  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  1  do  nor 
„ect  to  Rosen  on  the  basis  ol  concerns  about 
,  ver,  or  ot  Mary  Douglas's  cross-category  pollu- 
"1  theory.  .Alter  all,  who,  really,  would  wings 
isonably  benefit  but  the  window  washers 
[  ong  us.'  .And  as  ti  >r  the  pi lllut u  >n  issue,  pn itean 
son  that  I  am,  1  could  probably  adjust  to  a  lit- 
chimerical  color.  Rosen's  ideas  and  aspira- 
ns  are  frightening  t«  >  me  because  they  are  such 
,t,id,  visceral  examples  of  a  certain  postmodern 
.^perhaps,  more  precisely  put,  post-authentic 
isibility  we  embrace  and  tear  as  we  pop  our 
cacs  and  Ritalins  and  dec  ide  to  be  |ewish  and 
n  Episcopalian  and  then  chant  with  the 
nks  on  some  high  Himalayan  mountain  via  a 
i:ap  plane  ticket  we  purchased  in  between  jobs 
,|  1  just  befi  ire  we  si  >ld  « >ur  C(  >nd<  1  in  a  market  ris- 
so  fast  thai  when  it  falls  11  will  sound  like  all 
he  precious  china  plates  crashing  down  from 
■  cabinet — a  mess.  What  a  mess! 

Ver  and  over  again,  from  the  Middle  Ages 
J  when  the  theologian  Pico  wrote,  in  a  direct 
,1  influential  challenge  to  the  Platonic  idea  of 
..  jntial  tonus — "We  have  given  you,  Adam,  no 
ige  proper  to  yourself,  nor  endowment  proper- 
lauir  own  .  .  .  trace  for  yourself  the  lineaments 
Mour  own  nature  ...  in  order  that  you,  as  the 
and  proud  shaper  of  your  ow  n  being,  fashion 
irself  in  the  form  you  may  prefer.  .  .  .  [W]ho 
n  will  not  look  with  awe  upon  this  our 
imeleon  .  .  ." — over  and  over,  since  those 
rds  at  least,  we  as  human  beings  have  fretted 


about  the  question  ol  whether  there  is  anything 
fixed  at  our  Ci  ire,  any  set  ol  unalterable  l  rail s  thai 
make  us  who  we  were  and  are  and  always  w  ill  be. 
Postmodernism,  h\  which  I  mean  the  idea  ol 
multiplicity,  the  celebration  ol  the  pastiche,  and 
the  rejection  ol  logical  positivism  and  absolutism 
as  viable  stances,  will  never  die  out,  despite  lis 
waning  popularity  in  academia.  Its  roots  are  too 


Rosen  desires  to  make  incarnate  the 
identity  diffusion  that  is  so  common 

TO  OUR  CULTl  IRE 

deep  and  ancient.  And  there  has  been,  perhaps, 
no  field  like  modern  medicine,  with  all  its  possi- 
bilities and  technological  wizardry  ,  to  bring  ques- 
tions ol  authenticity  to  the  burning  toretroni  of 
our  culture.  At  what  point,  in  altering  ourselves, 
would  we  lose  our  esseini.il  humanity?  .Are  there 
any  traits  that  make  us  essentially  human  '  When 
might  we  become  monsters  or  marvels,  or  are  we 
already  there.'  I  vividly  remember  reading  a  hook 
by  a  woman  named  Martha  Reck.  She  had  given 
birth  to  a  Di  >wn  syndn  ime  child  and  she  wr<  >te  in 
a  lew  chilling  sentences  that  because  of  one  tiny 
chromosome,  her  child,  Adam,  is  "as  dissimilar 
from  me  as  a  mule  is  from  a  donkey.  He  is,  in 
ways  both  obvious  and  subtle,  a  different  beast." 
Is  u  really  thai  simple,  that  small.7  One  tiny  chro- 
mosome severs  us  from  the  human  species  '  l  )ne 
link'  wing  and  we're  gone.' 

As  tor  me,  1  .1111  an  obsessive.  1  like  my  cate- 
gi  M  ies.  1  check  ti  1  make  sine  the  sti  >ve  is  1  >tl  three 
tunes  before  1  go  to  bed.  I  have  all  soils  ot  other 
little  rituals.  .At  the  same  lime,  I  know  1  am 
deeply  disrooted.  I  left  my  family  at  the  age  ot 
fourteen,  never  to  return.  I  do  not  know  my 
family  tree.  Like  so  main  ol  us,  I  have  no  real  re- 
ligion, which  is  ot  course  partly  a  good  thing  hut 
partly  a  bad  thing.  In  any  case,  last  year,  in  some 
sort  ol  desperate  mood,  I  decided  to  convert 
from  Judaism  to  Episcopalianism,  hut  when  11 
came  time  to  put  that  blood  and  body  in  my 
mouth  I  couldn't  go  through  with  it.  W  as  this 
because  at  bottom  I  iusi  AM  a  |ew  and  this  wit- 
ness has  profundity?  Or  was  this  because  I  don't 
like  French  bread,  which  is  what  they  were  us- 
ing at  the  conversion  ceremony.'  In  any  ease,  at 
the  crucial  moment  ol  incorporation,  1  tied  the 
church  like  the  proverbial  bride  who  cannot 
make  the  c< immitment. 

I  want  to  believe  there  is  something  essential 
and  authentic  about  me,  even  it  it's  just  mv  eats. 
And  although  my  feelings  ol  diffusion  may  be 
extreme,  I  am  certainly  n>  >t  the'  <  >nly  1  >ne  wh<  >'s  tell 
she's  thing  too  fast.  Litton  writes,  "Until  rela- 
tively recently,  no  more  than  a  single  major  ide- 
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ological  shift  was  likely  to  occur  in  a  lifetime,  and 
that  one  would  he  long  remembered  tor  it--  con- 
did  and  m ml  searching.  Bur  toda\  it  is  n<  >t  unusual 


AS  ric :  SI  IR(  iERY  IS  REALLY  N El  IROSl  IR(  iERY, 
BEC  A i  ISE  Wl  IEN  A  SURGEON  MODIFIES  YOUR 
B(  )|  )Y.  I  IE  Ml  )1  )IFIES  YOl  IR  BENDABLE  BRAIN 

lor  several  such  shifts  to  take  place  within  a  year 
( ir  even  .1  month,  whether  in  the  realm  ol  p<  'lit  ics, 
religii  in,  aesthetic  values,  pers<  >nal  rcl.it  i<  inships. 
. .  .Quite  rare  1--  the  man  1  >r  w<  iman  who  has  g< me 
through  lite  holding  Firmly  to  a  single  ideological 
vision.  More  usual  1--  .1  tendency  toward  ideolog- 
ical fragments,  Hit--  .ind  pieces  <  >t  belief  systems  that 
allow  for  shifts,  revisions,  and  recombinations." 

What  Litton  has  observed  in  the  psyche 
Rosen  wants  to  make  manifest  in  the  body.  1 
ask  Rosen,  "So,  do  you  believe  we  are  jus)  in 
essence  protean,  thai  there  is  nothing  funda- 
mental, or  ci  >rc,  to  being  human?" 

I  le  says,  "Lauren,  I  ,1111  a  scientist.  My  origi- 
nal interests  were  in  nerves.  I  helped  develop, 
in  the  1980s,  one  of  the  tirst  computer-grown 
nerve  chips.  The  answer  to  your  question  may 
lie  in  how  our  nervous  systems  operate." 

PARI    III:   THE   PROTEAN  BRAIN 

|~"^irst,  a  lesson.  In  the  1930s,  researchers, 
■A  working  on  the  brains  of  apes,  found  that 
the  gray  matter  contained  neural  repre- 
sental  i<  >ns  of  all  the  affereni  h<  idy  parts.  Ape  ears, 
feel ,  skin,  hands,  were  all  richly  represented  in  the 
ape  brain  in  a  series  of  neural  etchings,  like  a 
map.  Researchers  alsi  1  realized  that  when  a  pers<  >n 
1 1  ises  a  limb — say,  the  righl  arm — this  pi  irtion  1  >t 
the  neural  map  lades  away.  Sometimes  even 

stranger  things  happen.  Sometimes  amputees 
c  I. iimed  they  could  feel  then  missing  arm  when, 
It  >t  instance,  s<  >me<  me  t<  >ik  bed  their  cheek.  This 
was  bee  a  use  the  arm  map  had  not  laded  so  much 
as  uit  irphed,  j<  >ined  up  its  c  ircuitry  with  the  cheek 
map,  so  11  was  all  ci  infused. 

Ii  was  then  discovered,  not  surprisingly,  that 
human  beings  .To  have  limb  maps  in  their  brains. 
Neurologists  conceptualized  this  limb  map  as  "a 
homunculus,"  or  little  man.  I  )espite  my  tern  mist 
leanings,  I  am  enchanted  K  the  idea  of  a  little 
man  hunched  in  my  head,  troll-like,  banging  a 
drum,  grinning  fr<  mi  ear  to  ear.  c  )f  c<  iurse  the  ho- 
munculus is  not  actually  shaped  like  a  human;  it 
is,  rather,  a  kind  of  human  blueprint,  like  the 
drawing  ol  the  house  in  all  its  minute  specific ity. 
["ouch  the  side  ol  your  skull.  Press  in.  Buried, 
somewhere  near  there,  is  a  beautiful  etching  of 
\oiir  complex  human  hand,  rich  in  neural  web- 


work  and  delicate,  axonal  tendrils  designed^- 
accommodate  all  the  sensory  possibilities  of  t 
prehensile  object.  Move  your  hand  upward,  pr 
the  now  sealed  suit  spot,  and  you  will  be  toud  isell 
mg  your  toe  map.  Your  eye  map  is  somewhere  tti 
your  forehead  and  your  navel  map  is  somewhn 
in  your  cerebellum,  a  creased,  enfolded  series!  1... 
cells  that  recall,  1  imagine,  ancient  blue  count 
tions,  a  primitive  love. 

Today,  Rosen  is  giving  a  lecture.  1  have  cm 
up  to  New  I  lampshire  to  hear  him,  and,  unli 
on  the  last  visit,  the  day  is  beautiful  and  brig 
Rosen  explains  how  brains  arc  truly  plast 
which  comes  from  the  Greek  root  meaning 
mold,  to  shape.  When  we  lose  a  limb,  the  hr;|. 
absorbs  its  map  or  rewires  it  to  some  other  cc: 
ter.  Similarly,  Rosen  explains,  when  we  gain  , 
limb,  the  brain  almost  immediately  senses  1 
and  goes  aboul  hooking  it  up  via  neural  rep 
sentation.  "It  I  were  to  attach  a  sonographics  jl 
powered  arm  to  your  body,"  Rosen  explaii  • 
"your  brain  would  map  it.  It  I  were  to  attack  , 
third  thumb,  y<  iur  brain  wi  mid  map  it,  absolut  | 
ly.  Our  bodies  change  our  brains,  and  our  brai 
are  infinitely  moldable.  It  1  were  to  give  x- 
w  ings,  you  would  develop,  literally,  a  wing 
brain.  It  1  were  to  give  you  an  echolocation  d 
vice,  you  would  develop  in  part  a  bat-brain." 

Although  the  idea  of  a  brain  able  to  incorpon  , 
changes  so  completely  may  sound  strange,  ma 
neurological  experiments  have  borne  out  the  hi 
thai  our  gray  matter  does  reorganize  according 
the  form  and  function  of  our  appendages.  Becau 
no  one  has  yet  appended  animal  forms  to  the  h 
man  body,  however,  no  studies  have  been  cloi 
that  explore  w  hat  the  brain's  response  to  wh  a 
might  be  termed  an  "evolutionary  insult"  would  fc  I 
Assuming,  probably  wrongly  but  assuming  new 
theless,  that  human  beings  represent  some  hig 
er  form  of  species  adaptation,  at  least  in  terms  - 
tn  uitablt  ibe  intelligence,  the  brain  might  find  it  cx  ktc 
to  be  rewiring  itself  to  presumably  more  primitii  3, 
structures,  structures  we  shed  a  long  time  agt  >  whv 
we  waded  out  of  the  swamps  and  shed  our  seal 
and  teal  hers.  R<  isen's  desire  to  meld  human  and  ai 
imal  tonus,  and  the  incarnation  of  this  desire  rnethij 
people  like  the  cat-woman  and  the  lizard-ma  ]l: 
raise  some  interesting  questions  about  the  inte;! 
sec  tu  in  t  if  tec  Inn  'logy  and  primitivism.  Althoug  im 
we  usually  assume  technology  is  somehow  clee,tt: 
ening  the  rift  between  nature  and  culture,  it  all 
can  d<  1  the  1  >ppt  isite.  In  1  ither  wi  >rds,  technology'  c£|i,i 
be,  and  often  is,  extremely  primitiv  e,  not  only  h  \ 
cause  it  allows  people  a  sort  of  id-like,  limbil 
dn\  en  power  (i.e.,  nuclear  weaponry)  but  also  h 
cause  it  can  provide  the  means  to  toggle  us  dow  ct 
the  evolutionary  ladder,  to  alter  our  brains,  stuc  n|j 
in  their  rigid  humanness,  so  that  we  become  w 
we  once  were  phylogenetically:  tailed,  winged,  1 
last  no  longer  landlocked. 
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vll  this  is  fascinating  and,  ol  course,  unser- 
g  to  me.  Our  brains  arc  esseni  iallv,  indiscrim- 
pn  j  ;e,  able  to  morph— like  the  sea  god  Proteus 
iself — into  (ire,  .1  Hood,  .1  dragon,  ;i  swan.  I 
ch  my  brain  and  (eel  it  flap.  Now  1  under- 
did more  deeply  whal  Rosen  meant  when  he 
,  "Plastic  surgery  changes  the  si  ml."  T  >  the  ex- 
t  that  we  believe  our  souls  are  ,1  pari  ol  our 
ins,  Rosen  is  right.  And,  .ill  social  conflict 
tl«nut  its  place  in  the  medical  hierarchy  aside, 
stic  surgery  is  realh  neurosurgery,  because  11 
:  irly  happens,  at  its  nu  >st  esseni  ial  level,  n<  >rth 
he  neck.  When  a  surgei  >n  mi  id i ties  yt  >ur  bt  idy, 
modifies  your  oh-so-willing,  bendable  brain, 
iget  .1  Imle  depressed,  hearing  this  lecture.  It 
ins  to  me  proof  al  the  neuronal  level  thai  we 
•e  the  capacity  to  be,  in  tact,  everything,  and 
s  in  some  sense  nothing.  Ii  confirms  my  tear 
t  I,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  human  speucs, 
ile!  slip-slide  through  lite  withoul  any  speci- 
fy, or  "specieficity."  Last  year,  I  had  my  first 
Id.  I  wonder  what  I  will  teach  her,  whal  he 
s  about  the  body  and  the  brain  and  the  soul  1 
llv  !iold.  I  flunk,  "I  w  ill  show  her  pictures  of 
am  estors,"  but  the  truth  is,  I  d<  m't  have  an\ 
hires.  I  think,  "1  will  reach  her  my  morals," 
1  don't  know  exactly  whal  my  morals  are,  or 
ere  they  came  from.  1  know  I  .1111  not  alone, 
e  Rosen,  perhaps,  I  am  just  extreme.  Now  I 
1  a  kind  of  kinship  with  him.  We  are  both 
-invented,  winging  our  way  through. 
\osen  comes  up  to  me.  lie  is  finished  with 
i  talk.  "So  do  you  understand  what  1  mean," 
1  asks,  "about  the  limitlessness  of  the  brain.7" 

'Does  it  ever  make  you  sad?"  I  say.  "Hoes  11 
|:i  just  plain  and  simple  make  you  seared  "' 

v  >sen  and  I  look  .it  each  other  tor  a  long  time, 
■s  does  seem  sad.  1  recall  him  telling  me  once  thai 
»'en  he  envisions  the  future  titty  years  out,  he 
jpes  he  is  mme,  because,  he  said,  "While  I  like 
tiere,  1  di >n't  like  11  that  much."  1  have  the  sense, 
h  v,  that  he  struggles  with  things  he  wi  in't  tell  me. 

eves  appear  tired,  his  face  drained.  I  wonder 
i  e  wakes  in  the  middle  <  if  the  night,  frightened 
5  his  own  perceptions.  Strange  or  not,  there  is 
aething  constant  in  Rosen,  and  that's  his  m- 
ligence,  his  uncanny  ability  to  defend  seem- 
ly untenable  positions  with  power  and  occa- 
nal  grace.  In  just  three  weeks  he  w  ill  trav  el  to 
emote  part  of  Asia  to  participate  in  a  group 
■led  Interplast,  made  up  of  doctors  and  nurses 
Ro  eli  mate  their  time  to  help  c  hildren  with  cleft 
i    md  palates.  1  think  it's  important  to  men- 
a  thi: — not  only  Bin  Laden,  bandwidth,  an- 
ax,  and  wings  hut  his  c<  impeting  desire  t<  1  min- 
t.  The  way,  at  the  dinner  table,  he  tousles  his 
iildren's  hair.  His  avid  dislike  of  George  W. 
:>h.  His  love  of  plants  ,ind  greenery.  Call  him 
jiiltitaceted  or  simply  slippery,  I  don't  know.  All 
1  km  iw  is  that  right  n<  iw,  w  hen  1  K  m  >k  at  his  face, 


I  think  I  L.m  see  the  bo^  he  once  w  as,  the  Seventh 
Fleet  ship,  1 1 ie  w  1  mder,  all  thai  woi idei 

"Do  you  and  St ina  wan  1  to  go  out  foi  dinner? 
We  could  go  somewhere  lealh  fain  y,  to  thank 
y<  hi,"  I  say,  "t<  >r  all  yi  >ur  1  ime." 

"Sure,"  says  Rosen.  "Give  me  a  minute.  I'll 

II  iee  1  you  in  the  hi  ispital  lobby,"  and.  then  he  zips 
off   to  who  knows 

where,  and  I  am  al<  me 

with  my  singular  t 
si  retc  bed  self  1  m  the 
third  Ik  H  ir  of  1  he  1  >art- 
mouth-Hitchcock 
Medical  t  ienter.  I 
wander  di  iwi  1  the  h  >ng 
hallways.  Ixhmd  the 
curt  ained  c  ubk  les 
there  is  unspeakable 
suffering.  Surely  that 
cannot  he  c  hanged, 
ni >t  ever.  Bel und  1  me 
of  these  cubicles  sits 
Sweeny,  and  even  it 
w  e  h  am  ti  i  see  h  mi  as 
beautiful,  tin.'  bottom- 
line  truth  is  t  hat  he 
still  suffers.  Now  1 
want  io  ti  >uc  h  Swee- 
ny 's  d\  ing  face  I  want 
h  1  put  my  hand  right 
on  the  center  1  >f  pain. 
I  want  to  touch 
Ri  "sen's  ditfk  ult  fat  e, 
and  my  baby  daugh- 
ter's face  as  well,  hut 
she  is  tar  from  me,  in 
si  Hue  hi  ane  w  e  will, 
migrants  thai  1  air  fam- 
ily is,  move  on  from 
s  1  imetime  si >< in,  1  ,  >nce 
read  that  a  fetus  d<  les 
m  it  sear.  Fetal  sk  in  re- 
pairs itself  seamlessly, 
evidence  of  damage 
sinking  back  into 
blackness.  Plasiie 
surgery,  for  all  its  in- 
credible advani  es,  lias 

not  yet  been  able  to  figure  out  how  to  replicate 
tins  mysterious  fetal  ability  in  the  full-horn  hu- 
man. Plastie  surgery  can  give  us  wings  and  maybe 
even  let  us  sing  like  loons,  hut  it  cannot  stop 
scarring.  This  is ,  vld.lv  comforting  to  me.  I  pause 
to  sit  on  a  padded  bench.  A  v  ery  ill  woman  push- 
ing an  IV  pi  'le  walks  by.  I  lift  up  my  pant  leg  .11  id 
study  tile  s^.ii  I  got  a  long  lime  ago,  when  I  fell 
oft  a  childhood  hike.  The  scar  is  pink  and  raised 
and  shaped  like  an  <>,  like  a  hole  may  be,  hut  ni- 
si 1  like  a  letter,  like  a  language,  like  a  htl  le  piece 
of  land  that,  tor  now,  we  cannot  cross  over.  ■ 


How  the 


"We  can  t  live  without  oil" — nearly  any  member  of  George  W. 
Bush's  administration  might  he  given  to  such  a  declaration, 
which  seeks  to  place  our  favorite  fossil  fuel  in  the  rarefied  com- 
pany of  food,  water,  and  .nr.  The  speaker  in  thi-  case  was  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser  Condolee::a  Rice,  responding  matter-of- 
tactly  to  the  revelation  last  summer  that  Chevron,  on  whose 
hoard  of  directors  she  served  for  nine  years,  had  named  an  oil 
tanker  in  her  honor.  Capable  of  carrying  1  50,000  tons  of  cargo, 
the  (  Condoleezza  Rice,  whose  certificate  of  survey  is  pictured  here, 
i-  >>ne  of  more  than  3,400  oil  tanker-  operating  worldwide;  these 
tanker-  generally  run  from  the  Third  World,  where  most  oil  is 
located,  to  the  First  World— presumably  the  "we"  in  Rice's  for- 
mulation—where most  oil  is  consumed.  Seen  from  the  stem  of 
the  Condoleezza  Rice,  the  world  would  doubtless  seem  more  dis- 
tressed by  its  life  withoil  than  h  the  thought  of  a  life  without  it. 


lust  month-  after  it-  1993  certification,  the  Condoleezza  Rice 
was  sold  to  CalPetro  Tanker-,  a  third-party  shipping  firm,  and 
immediately  chartered  hack  to  Chev  ron.  Since  the  Exxon 
\aldez  disaster,  this  arrangement  has  become  standard  among 
large  oil  companies,  which  are  desperate  to  distance  themselves 
from  major  spills.  A  shortage  of  seaworthy  tanker-,  combined 
with  a  surge  in  Western  demand  tor  oil,  has  contributed  to  a 
250  percent  jump  in  oil-shipping  price-  since  last  year— adding, 
by  one  estimate,  4«  per  gallon  to  the  price  of  gasoline.  Since 
1998  this  ship  has  been  owned  by  Frontline  Ltd.,  a  Norwegian 
firm  whose  CEO,  John  Fredriksen,  control-  shipping  properties 
estimated  to  be  worth  a  billion  dollars  (a  fortune  built,  in  parr, 
on  hi-  oil  dealings  with  the  Ayatollah  during  the  Iran-Iraq 
war).  Frontline'-  revenue-  nearly  doubled  last  year,  to  S(W7  mil- 
lion; Lliiyd's  List  call-  Fredriksen  "pretty  well  unstoppable"  and 
compares  him  to  a  "10th  century  Viking  voyager,  snapping  up 
plump  prey  wherev  er  hi-  dragon  -hip  heave-  over  the  horizon." 


A-  mandated  by  a  1990  U.S.  law  .  the  Condoleezza  Rice  w  as  built 
with  a  "double  hull,"  wherein  an  extra  sheet  of  steel  protects  rhe 
-ea  from  the  tanker'-  toxic  cargo.  Double  hull-,  though  by  no 
mean-  a  fail-safe  measure  tor  preventing  -pill-,  do  represent  a 
major  improvement;  hut  two  thirds  of  oil  ranker-  sailing  into 
U.S.  water- — and  nearly  that  portion  of  tanker-  worldwide — 
-till  have  only  a  single  hull.  Meanwhile,  significant  -pill-  still  oc- 
cur almost  monthly  and  remain  largely  out  of  the  public  eve. 
Last  November,  tor  example,  when  the  Westchester  ran  aground 
near  New  Orleans,  spilling  ov  er  xYAY  gallons  of  crude  into 
the  Mississippi  River,  the  story  merited  only  a  brief  mention  in 
most  national  newspapers,  none  of  which  bothered  to  report  rhe 
American  company  on  behalf  of  which  the  ranker  carried  it- oil. 
(It  wasCapline,  a  pipeline  co-operated  by  Shell  and  Texaco.) 


O  N 


KEN  ESS 

dp  to  its  name,  by  Ken  Silverstein 


I  Silverstein  is  a  contributing  editor  of  I  larper's 
a:ine.  His  last  piece  for  the  magazine,  "The 
trch  of  Morris  Decs,"  appeared  in  the  No- 
kher  2000  issue. 


Like  the  Westchester,  this  ship  is  registered  in  the  Bahamas— 
third,  after  Panama  and  Liberia,  among  nations  whose  flags  are 
most  commonly  flown  by  oil  t. inkers.  All  three  are  considered 
"flays  nt  convenience"  (FOCs),  a  term  for  nations  thai  open 
their  registries  to  all  comers;  these  nations  tend  to  otter  cut-rate 
tees  and  raxes,  not  to  mention  alluringly  lax  labor  and  inspec- 
tion policies.  Panama's  licensing  process  is  so  slipshod  that  a 
union  activist  recently  obtained,  entirely  through  the  mail  (and 
with  under-the-table  payments),  ;i  certificate  authorizing  him  to 
navigate  a  Panamanian-registered  ship.  The  Bahamas  have  no 
minimum  wage  requirements  for  crews  and  no  laws  requiring 
recognition  of  trade  unions;  even  unionized  seafarers  on  its  ships 
(who  in  this  ease  hail  from  Russia,  India,  or  the  Philippines)  are 
usually  not  paid  more  than  $1,200  a  month,  a  third  of  the  wage 
aboard  a  U.S. -flagged  ship.  Frequently  unaware  of  their  rights,  or 
ti  m  i  afraid  to  speak  i  hi t ,  crews , it  FCX  '-registered  ships  <  >ften  w<  irk 
up  ti  *  sixteen  hi  itirs  each  day  and  laek  decent  medical  care. 


The  Condoleezza  Rice  is  classified  as  a  "Suezmax"  tanker — a 
name  derived  from  its  hie, kith,  the  maximum  permitted  to  pass 
through  the  Sue:  Canal.  Suezmaxes  are  typically  used  to  ferry 
crude  oil  out  of  resource-rich  West  Africa,  w  here  C  !hevron  has 
inv  ested  S4  4  billion  since  1990.  The  (  'ondoleezza  Rice  stops  fre- 
quently in  the  region:  in  Nigeria's  Niger  1  Vila,  w  here  continual 
oil  spills  have  left  the  groundwater  poisoned  (and  where  a 
Chevron-hired  "kill-and-go"  security  squad  gunned  down  two 
protesters  in  1998);  in  Angola,  where  Western  oil  money,  often 
in  the  form  of  signing  bonuses  to  the  government,  continues  to 
finance  a  25-year-long  civil  war;  and  in  the  Democratic  Repub- 
lic ot  Congo,  which  tor  three  years  has  keen  embroiled  in  its 
own  brutal  war.  Indeed,  were  Condoleezza  Rice  herself  to  re- 
trace the  path  ot  her  namesake,  she  might  lino!  the  trip  instruc- 
tive  .is  to  the  effects  of  the  oil  trade  on  "national  security." 


"I'm  very  proud  ot  my  association  with  Chevron,  ,md  I  think 
we  should  he  very  proud  ot  the  job  that  American  ml  compa- 
nies are  doing  in  . . .  making  certain  that  we  have  a  safe  energy 
supply,"  Rice  continued  last  summer,  in  her  (and  Chevron's) 
defense.  Perhaps  she  did  not  care  to  contemplate  her  name- 
sake's pernicious  wake,  as  it  were — the  oil  spills,  labor  ex- 
ploitation, and  political  destabilization  endemic  to  the  global 
oil  trade,  not  to  mention  the  smog,  global  warming,  and  other 
consequences  of  the  West's  reliance  on  hydrocarbon  fuels.  Al 
am  rate,  the  mutual  pride  in  Rice's  association  with  Chevron 
appears  to  have  dimmed;  in  late  April,  Chevron  quietlv,  re- 
named the  ship,  gracing  it  w  ith  the  pleasingly  generic  moniker 
Affair  \  oyager.  Henceforth,  it  seems,  l  !ondoleezza  Rice's  good 
name  will  have  to  serve  the  interests  of  Rig  Oil  in  person. 
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NOW  HEAR  THIS 

Listening  hack  on  a  century  of  sound 
By  Alan  Bur  dick 


i 


he  archive--,  of  Smithsonian  Folk- 
ways Records  occupy  an  inner  cham- 
ber ot  the  Smithsonian  Institution's 
(  enter  for  Folklife  Programs  &  Cul- 
tural Studies,  .111  office  tower  two 
blocks  from  the  Washingt<  >n  Mall.  Ex- 
n  the  elevator,  follow  a  carpeted,  au- 
ric ill. ir  ci irridt »r  to  .1  glass  d( >< >r  with  a 
keypunch  lock,  continue  through  and 
down  .1  hall  littered  with  the  carcass- 
es of  obsolete  computers,  turn  left  at  a 
bronze  bust  ol  Woody  Guthrie,  enter 
.1  small  room.  One  wall  is  all  steel 
shelves  lined  with  vinyl  LPs,  thou- 
sands ct  them.  Against  another  wall 
stand  several  t  iers  1 >f  audio  equipment: 
amps,  mixers,  recorders,  black  boxes 
of  uncertain  purpose  wov  en  together 
by  1 1  lie  k  audio  cables.  The  floor  in  be- 
tween hosts  three  desks,  countless 
stacks  ol  papers  and  books,  cardb<  lard 
boxes  <  >\  erflt  iwing  with  blank  compact 
disi  -  —even  thing  spilling  into  every- 
thing ehc,  the  w  hole  place  exhibiting 
the  frailty  and  barely  contained  order 
of  an  o\  erl\  ai  tive  human  brain. 

I  hai  brain  belonged  most  recently 
to  Moses  Asch,  legendary  music  pro- 
ducer, ethnographer,  social  activist, 
and  all-around  audio  visionary.  In 
1948,  alter  several  years  working  in 
radio,  Asch  started  the  Folkways 
Records  label.  Its  modes!  mandate: 
to  assemble  a  complete  acoustic  doc- 
ument ot,  well,  everything.  Lead  Bel- 
ly and  Wood}  Guthrie,  whom  Asch 
was  the  rirst  to  record,  became  signa- 


A/itn  \hadwk  is  writing  a  bunk  about  nature, 
tube  fntblishai  next  year  by  Farrar,  Smnis  and 


tures  for  the  label,  along  with  other 
classic  folksingers  like  Pete  Seeger 
and  Ella  Jenkins.  Eventually  the 
Folkways  catalogue  came  to  embrace 
more  than  two  thousand  titles  and 
an  ever  widening  definition  of  what 
Asch  called  "people's  music,"  every- 
thing from  black  gospel,  mountain 
ballads,  and  sea  chanteys  to  Native 
American  ritual  songs,  Caribbean 
dances,  and  avant-garde  poetry. 
Asked  at  one  point  what  exactly  the 
term  "Folkways"  encompassed,  Asch 
replied:  "Anything  that  is  sound." 

lust  before  his  death  in  1986, 
Asch  agreed  to  donate  his  label  to 
the  Smithsonian,  on  one  condition: 
every  recording,  no  matter  how  ob- 
scure, must  remain  in  print  and 
commercially  available.  "Do  you 
delete  the  letter  Q  from  the  alpha- 
bet," he  once  said,  "just  because 
you  don't  use  it  as  much  as  the  oth- 
ers."' 

To  Asch,  Folkways  was  no  mere 
repository:  it  was  a  bastion  against 
aural  obliv  ion.  Times  would  change, 
distinctive  sounds  would  disappear. 
And  the  more  commonplace  the 
sounds  were — the  more  indicative  of 
their  moment — the  more  likely  they 
would  disappear  without  notice  or 
acknowledgment.  Accordingly,  the 
catalogue  came  to  include  several 
dozen  recordings  of  v  arious  sounds  so 
mundane  that  few  people  but  Asch 
would  think  to  preserve  them, 
sounds  that  1  found  myself  absorbing 
with  fascination  for  several  days  not 
long  ago. 

The  twentieth  century  was  built 


I 


for  the  ear.  Sound  was  first  recorc: 
in  1877  on  Thomas  Alva  Edisoih1' 
phonograph.  The  subsequent  age  f 
industry  brought  new  sounds,  newt 
ways  of  capturing  them,  and  an  if!1- 
creasing  urgency  to  do  so.  Forget  tl  * 
images,  forget  the  abstract  paintirl 
and  stuttering  newsreels,  forget  T 
the  visual  jetsam  that  millennial  e 
thusiasts  recently  forced  us  to  rev 
it.  To  appreciate  the  twentieth  ce 
turv,  it  seemed  to  me,  1  should  lea'  l| 
my  eyes  behind,  pi  ug  in  the  hea 
phones,  and  listen — to  cable  cai 
calliopes,  frog  calls,  Jupiter  rocket 
surgical  banter,  steam  locomotive 
punch  clocks:  the  work  songs  of  tl 
whole  carbon-based  enterprise. 

Historically,  we  are  creatures 
vision,  slaves  of  the  iris.  The  eh 
ments  ot  our  selves — our  loves  ar 
labors,  arts  and  letters,  our  past  ar 
its  presentation  —  are  assemble 
largely  through  our  eyes.  "The  keei  11 
est  ot  all  our  senses  is  the  sense  s 
sight,"  Cicero  wrote.  "Perceptioi 
received  by  the  ears  or  by  reflexio 
can  be  most  easily  retained  it  the 
are  also  conveyed  to  our  minds  F 
the  mediation  of  the  eyes."  Th 
memory  palace  that  Asch  built,  an 
that  continues  to  expand  and  ae  ■" 
vance  into  the  twenty-first  centun" 
is  founded  on  the  opposing  premist 
that  what  matters  most  is  what  i  1 


heard,  not  what  is  seen;  that  sonify 
memories  are  at  once  more  prims 
than  v  isual  ones  (a  dog  recognize 
his  master's  voice,  after  all,  not  th 
photograph  of  him)  and  mor 
evanescent. 


'Sounds  are  like  smells,"  Anthony 
■ger,  curator  and  direi  tor  ol  I  he 
i  ithsi  mi, ni  F<  ilkways  label  sim  c 
18,  told  me  in  his  office  mi  my 
■  t  afternoon  i  here.  "  rhey're 
mendously  evocat  ive,  bin  i  hcv 
el  to  get  left  out  ol  discussions,  ol 
tories — i  >l  museums."  I  le 
ved  m  the  general  direc  - 
n  of  the  Mall.  "Walk 
und  the  Smithsonian:  you 
don't    hear  any- 


then  re*,  <  >rd  an  eni  ire  album  ol  it,  like 
Smithsonian  Folkways  title  (  !-50l  \ 
produced  in  1955:  Ionosphere:  Syn- 
chronized Ionosphere  (  observations.  Or, 
following  the  example  oi  audio  engi- 
neers at  the  Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory in  1952,  y<  hi  might  dr<  ip  a  mi- 
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before  joining  Snuthson 
Folkways,  Seeger  ran  the 
hropological  archives  ai  In- 
na  I  'niversity,  win  »se  coi- 
tion i  it  held  recordings  is  sur- 
ised  only  by  that  ow  ned  bv 
i   Library   ol  Congress, 
iger's  missii >n,  as  he  saw  it , 
s  to  integrate  the  disparate 
di<  —audio,  video — into  a 
■(■tried  wh<  ile,  what  Seeger  and 
I  C(  illeagues  referred  to  semi- 
tously  as  the  Art  hive  i  >l  Ti  >- 
1  luman  Experience.  (  en- 
tl   to  his  sc  heme   was  a 
,ntraption  called  the  Aroma 
sk.  Marketed  briefly  in  the 
h  1980s,  the  Aroma  Disk 
s  a  tablet i  >p  od<  ir  facti  >rv .  \\  >p 
lisk — "Italian  Bistro,"  say — 
o  the  ti  lasterlike  device,  heat 
tljup,  and,  voila,  your  living 
tin  would  be  transformed  in- 
a  Florentine  histn  >.  Thai  was 
-'  idea,  anyway.  The  pn  iblem 
Jme  when  Seeger  tried  to  play 
Jck  the  archived  odors. 
J"l  played  one,  and  t  Ins 
.,'asy  aroma  started  coming 
r ,"  he  said .  "The  smells 
re  just  oils  that  would  coat 
jerything  else  in  the  archive." 
Sound,  thankfully,  is  easier  to  pre- 
ve  and  safer  to  re\  isit.  Sound  is  en- 
?y:  anything  that  moves,  howevei 
ghtly,  emits  it.  A  wing  beats,  a  leal 
tters,  the  sum  iimding  molecules  ol 
or  water  reverberate  with  waves 
it  reach  the  ear  as  a  surf  of  noise,  ll 
can  be  seen,  it  it  exists,  it  can  be 
ard — you  just  have  to  listen  close- 
With  the  proper  set  oi  amplifiers, 
r  instance,  you  could  tune  in  to  the 
mis  of  Earth's  i  (utermost  atm<  'sphere 
they  crackle  and  vibrate  in  the  heat 
the  sun.  It  so  inspired,  you  might 


crophone  into  the  ocean  and  record 
Sounds  oj  the  Sat,  Vo/ume  (  >ne.  I  don't 
know  what  I  expected,  but  it  wasn't 
what  1  heard.  I  listened  with  eyes 
closed,  immersed.  Rockfish,  toadtish, 
sea  robin,  croaker — their  eerie  cries 
r< ise  fr< >m  the  depths:  rasps  and  Meats, 
roars  and  clicks,  an  aural  corona  as 
teeming  and  alien  as  the  upper 
atmi  'sphere 

In  I960,  Albro  T.  Haul,  a  former 
entomologist  for  the  New  York  City 
Department  ol  Parks,  recorded  for 
Fol  k  ways  an  enti  re  a  I  bum  of  t  he 
sounds  of  insects.  I  lere  is  the  desper- 


istration  h\  Jen  Koiiinvjo 


ate  hu::  of  a  tl\  caught  mi  lb  |  >aper, 
here  the  horrible  rasp  ol  a  wasi • 
se  raping  meat  In  mi  a  fish  hi  me.  I  lere 
is  the  1 1  H  um  of  a  lb  ing  hi  irnel :  m<  >re 
rapid  as  Caul  attac lies  tun  weights 

to  the  msec  f,  sl(  iwer  as  it  depletes  its 
eleven  minute  store  ol  glucose.  For 
comparison's  sake,  Caul 
recorded  various  insects  in 
flight:  mosquito,  bumblebee, 
Mav  beetle,  warble  lb  ,  drag- 
ontlv  a  panoply  ol  roars 
and  liuin-  that  brought  to 
mind  a  Folkways  recording 
In  mi  I  956,  Sounds  oj  the  .  \n  ■ 
mud  International  S/>orts  (.  'ar 
( hand  Pri.\  i  \j  \\  atkins  ( ilen . 
N.Y. 

sm  n  hs.  mian  F(  >lkv\  ,n  s  is 
both  an  archive  and  an  n 
five    lee  old    labe  1  ,  which 
makes  Seeger  both  a  curator 
and  a  reci  ird  manager.  It  is  a 
peculiar  combination,  foi 
which  Seeger  seems  specially 
bred:  he  is  a  member  <  i|  i  he 
extended  Seeger  c  Ian  <  if  l<  ilk 
musk  nils  (a  nephew  i  if  Pete, 
Mike,  and  Pcggv)  and  a  re 
spec  ted  sc  I  h  ilar  oi  ethnomu- 
sicology.  Seeger's  main  task  is 
to  e on i a i n  Fi ilkways  within 
manageable  hi  'lindanes.  I  le 
doesn't  acquire  many  new 
recordings,  despite  the  entic- 
ing i  'tiers  t  hat  regularly  t  r<  >ss 
his  desk;  Ins  budget  is  limited 
and  his  si  alt  is  i  iverworked. 
Whenever  possible,  he  ac- 
quires bv  donat  ion,  and  in 
bulk.  "I  collect  record  labels," 
he  said.  In  the  past  ten  years, 
Folk  ways  has  nhs<  irbed  the 
catalogues  of  five  smaller 
i  ndependent    c  i  impan  ies, 
including  Dyer-Rennet  Records  (fif- 
teen albums  bv  ] %QS  musician 
Richard  Dyer-Rennet)  and  Paredon 
Rec  olds,  publisher  oi  sue  h  leftist 
classics  as  Che  Cjuei'cini  S/vu/cs  and  / 
/  hue  t/ie  C  'apitalisi  S\steni   With  the 
absorption  of  tin.  i  ook  Laboratories 
and  Sounds  i  il  (  Hir  Times  labels, 
both  founded  i.i  the  1950s  by  audio 
engineer  Emory  Cook,  Smithsonian 
Folkways  added  Cerman  drinking 
songs  and  belly-dancing  music  to  its 
catalogue,  as  well  as  v  aluable  clocu 
merits  of  pure  sound  like  Voices  "/  the 
Sky:  Propellers  and  Jets  and  WusL  oj 


the  Carousel.  One  of  the  most  re- 
quested titles  in  the  catalogue  was 
released  with  some  fanfare  three 
years  ago:  Sounds  oj  North  American 
Frogs,  compiled  foi  Folkways  in  1958 
from  ill*.-  archives  of  the  American 
Museum  i  'I  Natural  1  listory. 

I  he  task  <il  physically  maintaining 
the  Fi  ilkways  collec  t  ion  falls  to  Jeff 
Phu  v-,  i  he  prim  ipal  archivisl .  1  le 
rolled  in  around  noon — affahle,  with 
a  paunch,  a  thick  heard,  aiul  a  head 
i>i  J. uk  hair.  He  wore  a  green  T-shirt 
with  the  logo  i  >RPI  IEI  IS  R£<  :ORI  >S.  I  lis 
answering  machine  held  a  message 
from  a  filmmaker.  Does  Folkways 
have  any  songs  ahout  chickens' 
Place-  called  hack:  Yes,  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight.  He  hung  up, 
then  looked  over  at  me  from  behind 
his  ci imputer. 

"In  me,  the  weirdest  c  ut  is  on  the 
Sounds  of  Medicine  record." 

I  le  Stood  up  from  his  desk  and 
went  to  the  shell,  riffled  through  the 
LPs,  and  extracted  the  title  in  ques- 
tion, Sounds  <>f  Medicine:  Operation 
Body  Sounds,  recorded  in  1955.  The 
jackel  cover  was  orange  and  black 
and  was  illustrated  with  a  close-up 
photograph  of  .  .  .  something:  stalac- 
tites, ii  looked  like,  hut  biological 
and  internal,  the  insides  of  a  lung, 
maybe,  or  a  clogged  artery. 

"Check  out  band  eleven  on  this 
i  me." 

There  were  twelve  tracks  in  all; 
number  eleven  was  entitled 
"Sounds  of  the  Bowels — A  Normal 
Hungry  Man  Smoking  a  Cigarette 
Before  1  miner."  Who  could  say  no? 
I  slipped  the  album  from  its  sleev  e, 
placed  n  on  the  turntable,  and  set 
the  needle  on  the  proper  track. 
Presently  the  voice  of  a  physician 
intoned  thai  now  we  would  be  lis- 
tening through  a  stethoscope 
placed  against  a  man's  belly.  "The 
sounds  that  are  heard  here  are  the 
normal  contraction  and  movement 
ot  the  intestines."  There  followed 
an  unset 1 1  ing  array  ol  noises: 
groans,  rumbles,  gastrotectonic  bur- 
Mings,  like-  t  bunder  on  a  dist ,i ni 
plain  or  a  volcano  erupting  under- 
water. At  one  point  1  -wore  1  heard 
the  c  rv  i  'I  whales. 

I  skimmed  the  other  tracks:  "A 
Worn, m  with  Valve  Disease  ot  the 
I  P  art  Before  Surgical  Operation," 


"A  Man  with  Inflammation  ot  the 
Heart  due  to  Active  Rheumatic 
Fever" — metronomic  tales  of  ur- 
gency and  arrhythmia.  It  seemed 
gratuitous,  and  slightly  obscene,  un- 
til I  read  the  liner  notes  and  grasped 
the  purpose:  the  sounds  were  diag- 
nostic. Normally  blood  passes 
through  the  heart  smoothly  and  in 
silence.  Diseased  valves,  however, 
cause  the  blood  to  churn  and  eddy 
with  a  murmur  audible  to  an  at- 
tuned physician.  An  obstructed 
bowel  gurgles  at  an  abnormally  high 
pitch;  a  bowel  with  peritonitis  suf- 
fers in  ominous  silence.  According 
to  Hippocrates,  an  infection  of  the 
pleural  space  surrounding  the  lung 
produces  the  sound  of  "bubbling 
vinegar."  I  was  hearing  code. 

Inspired,  I  returned  to  an  album 
that  had  captivated  me  all  morning: 
Sounds  of  the  Office,  recorded  in 
1964  in  the  Warren,  Pennsylvania, 
offices  of  Eltronics  Inc.,  by  one- 
Michael  Siegel,  an  audio  engineer 
with  an  ear  tor  pending  extinction. 
What  did  they  produce  at  Eltronics 
Inc..'  Who  knows.  What  matters  is 
how  they  sounded — and  that  those 
sounds,  once  prototypical,  have 
largely  ceased  to  exist.  The  scratch 
of  pencil  on  paper,  a  metallic  thunk: 
"Time  clock,"  the  liner  notes  read. 
A  clacking  and  a  rapid-fire  mechan- 
ical chugging:  "Calculator."  A  deep, 
thrumming  hum:  "Thermofax," 
whatever  that  device  was.  The 
sounds  unfurled  into  images,  took 
tangible  shape,  evoked  their  visible 
source:  the  creak  of  cabinets  made 
unmistakably  of  wool),  the  clink 
that  announces — yesterday,  today, 
forever — the  meeting  of  coffee  mug 
and  spoon.  At  one  moment  in  inv 
reverie — lost  in  a  flutter  of  paper,  a 
rhythmic  clacking  of  keys,  the  tiny- 
bell  ping  of  an  approaching  mar- 
gin—  the  spell  broke  and  I  opened 
my  eves  to  the  cluttered  modern  of- 
fice around  me.  Mv  ears  flooded 
with  banalities:  computer  keyboards 
tapping  in  hushed  monotone,  tele- 
phones buzzing  like-  locusts.  Quickly 
1  tried  to  shut  them  out,  clamp  mv 
eves  tight,  turn  the  present  off.  Qui- 
et,  I  wanted  to  shout.  I'm  listening  to 
a  typewriter. 

Now,  with  the  coded  message 
from  Normal  Hungry  Man's  internal 


! 


organs  echoing  in  my  head,  1  rur 
again  to  the  "Manual  typewrit 
track  on  Siegel's  recording 
tened  through  again,  then  ag 
and  again,  each  time  more  clod 
and  with  growing  excitement, 
keys  made  different  sounds,  I 
need:  some  were  higher  or  loweJ 
tone  than  others.  Judging  from 
length  of  the  subsequent  pause 
could  distinguish  punctuatioi 
commas,  periods — from  norma 
ters.  There  was  an  overall, 
cernible  rhythm  to  the  clackinj 
cadence  entirely  absent  from  the 
bottc  "Old  electric  typewriter"  tr 
later  on  the  album.  With  the  pu 
tuation  to  guide  me,  I  could  m 
out  sentence  length.  1  could,  1 
almost  certain,  decipher  the  wi  | 
being  typed.  They  were  the  sa 
words  Siegel  had  spoken  to  the  t|  • 
1st  earlier  on  the  "Dictation 
transcription"  track:  "On  behalf 
Folkways  Receirds,  1  want  to  exp 
my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind 
operation  you  gave  me  in  record 
the  sounds  of  the  office  .  . ." 

The  machines  were  speaking  to 
What  else  to  hear  next  but  Voice 
the  Satellites'.,  recorded  in  1958 
Haverford  College  professor  T. 
Benham.  By  that  year,  five  artifu 
satellites  were  orbiting  Earth.  B< 
ham  was  one  of  thousands  ot  shi 
wave  butts  avidly  tracking  the  sat  ,J,  \ 
lites'  radio  signals,  analyzing  , 
changing  pitch  and  tone  tor  indi 
tions  of  the  crafts'  speed  and  wht 
abouts,  as  one  might  judge  the  sp< 
and  distance  of  a  moving  car  from 
Doppler  effect.  Sputnik,  launcr 
years  he-tore  I  was  born,  was  audi 
again  tour  decades  after  its  dead 
tinny  whine  that  reminded  me  onl 
all  the  Saturday-afternoon  spaces  • 
movies  that  formed  my  understai  i;c 
ing  of  the  1950s.  And  here,  speak 
again,  was  Sputnik  2,  launched  in  Is  ,-. 
vemher  1957  with  the  first  live  p 
load,  .i  young  German  shepht  • 
named  Laika.  The  Soviets  had 
tached  a  microphone  over  Laik 
heart.  Benham  had  caught  its  sig 
too,  and  now  it  heat  out  at  me:  b 
blip  blip,  a  faint  radio  pulse,  t  ; 

distant  hammering  o  . 
bygone  tool 


I 


he  ancient  Rinnans  envisior 
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"Jn!>  hum. hi  mind  ns  .1  wax  tablet ; 
nor)  was  the  insc  ript  inn  en 
n  ed  111  it  by  physical  experience, 
at  they  envisioned  was  the 
1  nograph. 

I  he  first  inearnat  ion  1  it  Edisi  m's 
• "  nograph  in  fac  1  w  as  .1  n  ttattny 

nder  ol  tinfoil.  (Wax  soon  re- 
ed foil  as  1  he  more  sensit  ive 
>rding  medium.)  Yon  spi  ike  into  .1 
w  ithpiece,  your  words  vibrated  .1 

II  metal  diaphragm  attached  to  a 
chisel  or  needle,  which  traced  .1 

-  ;s  ft  indentations — more  or  less 
i  depending  on  the  amplitude  of 
sound  —  into  the  foil.  Run  it 
k w a rd  and  your  voice  spoke 
ik  —  thereby  enabling,  Edison 
sted,  "the  gathering  up  and  re- 
1 1  n u  of  sounds  hitherto  tuiiitive, 
I  their  repn iduc t ion  at  will." 
ind  withi  iut  sight:  for  the  first 
e  ever,  the  voice  was  elisembod- 
Edison  toured  with  his  inven- 
>,  coniurinLi  the  voices  of  absent 
l(||ors  and  public  figures.  Audiences 
ivirohked  as  it  to  a  seance.  Scicntifk 
ericar\  glowed:  "Speech  has  be- 
1  ie,  as  it  were,  mum  irtal." 
\nd  11  was  recorded  speech,  not 
3 f sic ,  that  most  concerned  Edison 
he  early  years  of  the  phonograph. 
6(  believed  fervently  111  an  afterlife 
I  the  possibility  ol  communk  a- 
n  between  the  living  and  the 
t.d.  A  primary  use  for  his  inven- 
:ti,  he  wrote  in  1878,  would  be  "to 
serve  for  future  generations  the 
itces  as  well  as  the  words  ol  our 
ft  ish ingtons,  our  1. 1  ik  ol  ns,  our 
idstones" — as  well  .is  "the  sayings, 
voices,  and  the  last  words  of  the 
iifng  member  of  the  family."  (Also 
h  on  the  list:  letter  writing,  dicta- 
1,  and  books  for  the  blind.)  Edi- 

■  1  would  eternal  1  :e  1  he  human 
itfce,  the  word,  the  very  soul.  Alas, 

■  11  the  outset,  mechanical  memory 
Hived  only  as  trustworthy  as  the 
:  .anal  gray  matter.  Ai  five  o'eloek 
ie  the  afternoon  of  December  12, 
:  >0,  a  small  group  gathered  at  Edi- 

lab  to  mark  the  lust  anniver- 
:v  ol  the  death  of  Robert  Brown - 
";.  A  white  wax  cylinder — the 
nository  of  Browning's  voice, 
'orded  onlv  eight  months  before 
•  death  —  was  placet!   on  the 
mograph.  The  ensuing  soliloquy 
u Id  mark  "the  first  time  t  hat 
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Puzzle  editing  by  I  kin  Asimi  n 
The  unclucd  entries  arc  terms  jut  \1(  >NEV 
.Aini'Tciitis  are  indicated  with  an  asterisk  (  *) 


ACROSS:  10.  c(as)a.;  1  5  nu(:-:)|d|le;  14  udd-.tx;  16  (min)Utes;  20  two  mng>.;  22 
;  24.  ex-O.D.-uses;  2d.  I  pal  We;  27.  rev.;  28.  iv(for-E.)st;  51.  s-hah;  \  *  hoinonvm; 
54  rap(l)er;  56.  epic-ardium*;  57.  homonym 

I  'OWN  I.  h(anJ-r.)ail;  2.  n-a-N.A.;  v  1-ally-yay;  4.  a-MM-O;  5.  ;  h.  (h)emuWd); 
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rest-(a-U.)-rant;  17.  *;  18  In  urn  >n\  111.  20.  Eu(YK;  21.  h<  >m.  >nym;  2  V  i:;  25.  si  1.  ill;  2l>. 
*;  50.  *;  52.  AM-I.D.;  55.  hat-p(rev.). 


MIm  hLLAN1! 


Robert  Browning's  or  am  other 
voice  has  been  heard  Irom  beyond 
ilit.-  grave,"  as  one  audience  member 
later  rei  ailed.  And  what  did  the 
dead  have  i » >  sa\  1  In  .1  cheery  voice, 
Browning  began  reciting  his  work, 
hul  s,i,in  si uiuhled.  "Speed  echoed 
the.  I  torgei  it !  er."  A  second  voice 
on  1  l)e  c y I iiuler  prompted  him  to 
com  uuie,  and  he  did,  hnellv .  "  I  hen 
the  gate  shut  behind  us,  the  lights 
sank  in  K'si  .  .  .  I— I  .1111  exi  eed - 
ingly  s<  >rry  that  I  c  an'l  re- 
ineinher  niv  1  nvn  verses." 


11 


v  1  he  hi  I  e  I  940s  rev  orded 
sound  had  ceased  to  be  .1  spooky 
novelty.  Ii  was  an  obsession,  and  a 
new  medium,  magnetic  audiotape, 
w  as  available  1  >  >  accommodate  1 1 . 
Hie  tii'si  generation  o(  audiophiles 
was  horn,  amateur  documentarians 
with  portable  rei orders  and  a  passion 
tor  ephemera.  Seeking  to  capture 
"the  audible  expression  of  life 
around  us,"  Bun  Schwartz,  a  New 
^1 1  iik  artist  now  in  his  seventies,  car- 
ried  Ins  microphone  everywhere, 
recording  everything:  the  sounds  of  a 
printer's  shop,  interviews  with  bus 
drivers,  cocktail  parties,  jump-rope 
rhymes,  conversations  ai  an  all-male 
luncheonette.  From  hundreds  of 
reels  of  tape,  he  compiled  numerous 
albums  for  Moe  Asch  and  Folkways, 
including  New  Yak  (9,  a  collection 
of  st a  1  nds  overheard  in  his  postal 
code,  and  1,2,  ?  and  a  Zing  Zing 
Zing,  the  songs  and  stoop  games  of 
the  children  in  his  neighborhood.  It 
was  the  era  o!  the  ear.  I~elevision 
was  siill  ,1  novelty;  the  home  stereo 
reigned  supreme.  Sounds  abounded 
and  drew  passionate  recorders  and 
listeners.  In  a  1956  interview  with 
I  he  Saturday  Evening  Past,  record- 
store  mogul  Sun  Cioody  described 
his  more  avid  customers.  "It's  pitiful, 
sometimes,  it  they've  got  11  had. 
I  heir  eyes  gel  glared,  they  go  while, 
their  hand--  t retnble.  .  As  I  watch 
them  I  often  feel  that  a  dope  peddler 
is  .1  gentleman  compared  with  the 
man  w  hi '  st.  ||s  rei  1  >rds." 

I  he  mama  fi  u  high  fidelity  grew 
so  pronounced  that  a  clinical  psych  i- 
ii rtsi  at  Sainte  .Anne's  1  It ispital,  in 
Quebec,  lell  compelled  to  address  it. 
"Main  recording  companies  have 
started  to  cater  to  the  vast  demand 


for  esoteric  sounds  from  an  eager 
public,"  wrote  Dr.  II.  .Angus  Bowes. 
Ihs  article,  "Psychopathology  of  the 

I  li-Fi  Addict,"  appeared  in  a  lu:>7  is- 
sue' tit  Diseases  oj  the  Nervous  System; 

II  described  the  doctor's  efforts  to 
treat  more  than  a  dozen  audio 
junkies.  "Let  me  emphasize  thai 
there  is  nothing  abnormal  in  the  en- 
joyment of  these  novel  noises.  The 
audiophile  may  play  them  once  or 
twice  and  I  he  n  w  ill  usually  shelve 
them  for  the  diversion  of  visitors. 
The  addici  may  play  them  ad  nause- 
am. One  I  know  continually  plays  a 
recording  of  the  waxes  breaking  on 
the  sea  shore.  ...  1  tried  to  help  in  his 
emotional  growth  by  interesting  him 
in  Debussy's  'La  Mer'  but  he  found 
lis  shimmering  crescendos  tot)  fright- 
ening." Among  the  favorite  sounds 
of  the  hi-fi  addict,  adds  IV.  Bowes, 
are  (hose  produced  by  "that  aggres- 
sive phallic  symbol,  the  train." 

1  confess  that  for  some  time  I  had 
looked  forward  to  getting  my  hands 
on  Smithsonian  Folkways'  titles  F- 
6152  through  F-6156:  Sounds  oj 
Steam  Locomotives,  volumes  1  to  5. 
When  I  did,  I  devoted  an  entire  af- 
ternoon to  them.  In  1952,  Vinton 
Wight,  a  railroad  aficionado  from 
C  "olorado,  realized  with  alarm  that 
the  age  of  steam  engines  was  nearing 
an  end.  So  he  began  recording  it,  ul- 
timately editing  his  tapes  into  four 
albums — Steam,  Steel  and  Action; 
\ hike  up  <>j  ti  Train;  C  lolorado  Narrow 
Gauge;  The  Stack  Music  Spectacidar 
— that  he  convinced  Asch  to  print. 
Fifty  years  later  the  sounds  tilled  inv 
headphones.  Caressing  my  cars  was 
the  hea v\  exhalati*  m  of  I  Inii  >n  Pa- 
cific ^9052,  a  locomotive  with  a  4- 
12-2  whee  l  arrangement,  as  n  eases 
into  the  station  in  Lincoln,  Nebras- 
ka. Now  came  ~801,  a  high-stepping 
4-8-4,  hissing  out  of  Omaha  with 
passenger  tram  -7.  Every  engine  ex- 
pressed a  personality  as  individual  as 
the  men  who  drove  and  tended  it.  "It 
you  have  never  heard  an  0-6-0 
switcher  starl  oul  to  do  11-  evening 
chores,"  Vinton  writes  in  the  accom- 
panying n<  ites,  "here  is  y<  mr  c  banc  e." 
Volume  4,  released  in  1958,  was 
contributed  hv  a  reined  Bell  Tele- 
phone employee  who  found  the  train 
sounds  tin  a  competing  labe  l  "too 
limited  in  v  ariety."  I  he  tirst  trac  k 


opens  with  his  quavering  v< 
"These  recordings  were  mad 
Harold  S.  Ludlow  of  Vermilli 
Ohio,  through  w  hic  h  passes  i 
main  line  of  the  New  York  Cerr 
between  New  York  and  Chic  I?. 
Every  steam  locomotive  of  the  m 
York  Central  system  has  now  ti 
junked." 

I  was  unprepared  for  the  emot 
al  weight  of  these  recordings.  TI 
were  ghosts  like  no  others:  hud 
haunting,  they  spoke  of  dark,  r  t 
platforms,  of  aimless  couplings  ;: 
decouplings,  of  the  vastnes 
plains  and  passengers  hurtling 
waul  unremembered  ends.  Pr< 
describes  rounding  a  bend  in  1 
road:  he  sees  a  stand  of  trees 
seen  before,  but  whether  he  first  - 
them  in  a  dream  or  in  the  disi 
real  past,  he  can't  s.iy.  "I  watc 
the  trees  gradually  recede,  wa\ 
their  despairing  arms,  seeming  to 
to  me:  'What  you  tail  to  learn  ti 


M,  t 
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me  today,  you  will  never  kno\\| 
you  allow  us  to  drop  back  into 
hollow  ot  this  road  from  which 
sought  to  raise  ourselves  up  to  yo  scii 
whole  part  of  yourself  which 
were  bringing  to  you  will  vanish 
ever.'"  But  what  ghosts  were  tl 
tram  sounds  to  me.'  What  memo 
were  they  evoking'  1  am  too  yoi] 
for  steam  engines — barely 
enough  for  manual  typewriters 
thai  matter.  Into  whose  past  w 
these  engines  pulling  me?  I've  h 
steam  locomotives  before,  of  cou 
in  films,  on  television.  Was 
onatmg  to  a  hand-me-down  sou;  te sai 
And  was  that  cinema  sound  ev 
real.'  Often  as  not  these  days 
slammed  door  in  I  lollywood  is  in 
door  at  all,  merely  the  sounc 
phone  book  dropped  to  the  reco 
ing-room  floor  with  a  bang  mi 
conv  incing  than  the  re.il  thing,  h  % 
haps  I  was  not  resonating  to  a  t 
sound  at  all,  merely  to  a  sin 
lac  rum,  to  a  studio  sound  jury-rigji 
tit  1111  bastard  noises. 

Or  perhaps,  I'm  thinki ng  n< 
what  vibrates  in  the  listener  is 
some  literal  recollection  of 
sound's  source  but  simply  the  men  ju- 
ry of  raptness.  The  most  evocati 
sounds — tield  crickets,  distant  trai 
the   master's   urgent  voice 
sounds  heard  from  afar,  produced 
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i  ili1-  unseen;  in  the  minus  eye  they 
Is  an  absence.  What  you  recall  in- 
■  id  is  the  listening.  I  he  message  of 
.  trees  to  Proust  was  not  Remembei 
i  nit  rather:  Remember  thai  you  nu- 
ll us.  Remember  how.  To  hear  is  to 
ill  every  cherished  moment  of  at- 
tion,  to  experience  again  every 
nt  hushed  audition.  What  I  heard 
the  Smithsonian  was  the  passage 
■  time:  the  heart-rending  space  he- 
■en  one  tnk  and  the  next,  he- 
i -en  .1  sound  and  1 1  ^  echo.  I  heard 
the  eternal  now,  and  in 
that  moment  I  was  ageless. 


l  he 


nfM-he  golden  age  of  sound  never 
led:  it  continues,  occluded  hy  the 
ual  hegemony.  Technology  pro- 
les ever  more  sensitive  methods  of 
iring,  ever  more  accurate  me, ins 
recording,  and  an  ever  changing 
te  of  sounds  to  assimilate.  One 
en' tsr  has  recorded  the  hiss  of 
It  >w  on  open  water;  another,  the 
!  [nt  and  eerie  nm i  in  u r  i  ngs  pi  n- 
feed hy  the  aurora  horealis.  A 
rd  has  developed  an  equation  to 
scribe  the  sound  of  rain  tailing  on 
.■  ocean's  surface;  with  it,  he  can 
luce  the  size  of  the  raindrops,  the 
nount  of  rainfall,  and,  ultimately . 
:  progress  of  climate  change.  Ma- 
le biologists  have  discovered  a 
mpressed  layer  of  seavvater,  deep 
wn,  that  transmits  the  songs  of 
tales  for  thousands  of  miles  along 
e|  length,  like  a  transoceanic  Dixie- 
p  telephone.  (Navy  submarines 
tve  employed  it  for  decades.)  With 
e  same  low-frequency  micro- 
ones  used  to  study  earthquakes, 
entists  have  found  that  elephants 
nick  the  movements  of  other  ele- 
lants  dozens  of  miles  away  through 
llicate  seismic  sensors  in  their  toe- 
fi Is.  1  once  spent  a  day  with  an  en- 
Pjmologist  who  has  discovered  an 
ay  of  albino  insects  that  live  only 
the  tunnels  carved  out  by  the  un- 
rground  flow  of  lava.  The  insects, 
re  flecks  of  life,  sing:  not  audibly 
humans — the  scientist  could  hear 
e  insects  only  after  he  pi. iced 
em  in  ,i  balsa-wood  sounding 
x — yet  very  clearly  to  one  anoth- 
They  live  exclusively  on  tree 
ots   that    hang,  interwoven, 
roughout  the  cave.  Vibrating  their 
'dies,  the  insects  drum  mating 


i  , 1 1 1  s  and  territorial  warnings 
through  what  amounts  to  a  web  ol 
telegraphy,  V>u\  the  trees  above  are 
being  c  r<  iwded  out,  oi  ctil  down,  oi 
paved  over,  the  scientist  told  me; 
the  root s  ol  song  are  disappearing 

Mote  sounds  born,  more  sounds 
passing,  always  fastet  than  ever.  1 
lind  if  impi issihle  m >\\  not  to  dwell 
on  this:  .it  my  desk ,  111  ,i  meat l<  >w  ,  i >n 
the  bus.  Siren,  blue  jay,  C  ireyhound: 
which  of  these  sounds  will  not  exist 
next  century,  next  year,  next  week.' 

"Sometimes  we  play  the  sounds  of 
the  typewriter  to  visiting  school- 
children," Seeger  said  to  me  at  one 
point.  "They  don't  know  what  1 1  is." 

I  had  taken  a  break  <  in  my  last  af- 
ternoon in  the  archives.  Seeger  and 
I  s,it  across  the  street,  in  the  wood- 
paneled  dining  r< » un  in  t  he  l<  inner 
Smithsonian  Library.  Seeger  is  ,i 
child  of  sound.  At  age  one  he  was 
carried  in  a  basket  by  family  mem- 
bers to  sm<_;  Christmas  carols  at 
Lead  Belly's  apartment  in  Creen- 
wich  Village.  At  age  six  he  met 
Woody  Cuthrie;  he  regularly  ac- 
companied Uncle  Pete  to  the  New- 
port Folk  Festival.  In  sixth  yrade  he 
bought  ,i  Folkways  album  ol  the  mu- 
sic of  India;  in  eighth  grade  it  was 
African  music ;  in  ninth  grade, 
lapanese.  "In  college  1  deckled  thai 
there  were  so  many  Seegers  making 
.i  living  by  performing  music  thai 
I'd  do  something  else,"  he  s.i  id . 
"Something  tun,  ot  course,  so  I  be- 
came an  anthropologist  who  studies 
music.  1  was  interested  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  what  people  be- 
lieve to  be  t  he  struc t  ure  of  their 
universe  —  their  cosmology  —  and 
the  music  that  they  make." 

Seeger's  academic  specialty  is  ,i 
remote  Amazonian  tribe  called  the 
Suya.  On  the  wall  of  his  i  iftic  e  is  a 
photograph  of  him  conducting  field- 
work:  ,i  balding,  unmistakably  white 
man  of  middling  girth,  naked  but  tor 
his  undershorts,  he  is  painted  and 
beteathered  to  resemble  a  humming- 
bird and  is  d. incing  in  a  line  ol  na- 
tive hummingbird-men  .ill  a  he. id 
shorter  than  himself.  The  Suva, 
Seeger  le, lined,  spend  almost  .is 
much  time  smging  and  dancing  .is 
they  do  hunting  and  gathering;  aur- 
al and  even  olfactory  cues  ure  more 
central  than  visual  ones  to  the  Suva 
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worldview.  Seeger  said:  "You  ex- 
plain something  to  me,  I  say,  i  see.' 
A  Suya  says,  'I  hear.'  So  we  got 
along  tine;  we  both  understood  the 
import  a  ik  e  <>l  -omul-.''  11k-  social 
hierarchy  of  the  Suya,  Seeger  dis- 
covered, is  organized  around  the  ex- 
pression ol  sound.  For  example,  ado- 
lescent men  are  permitted  to  sing 
tribal  songs  only  partway  through, 
and  onh  in  .1  high,  tense  voice;  old- 
er men  are  permitted  the  full  song 
and  .i  relaxed  tone.  "How  you  sing 
sign, ils  who  you  are  and  your  place 
in  the  community,"  Seeger  said. 
Sound  is  the  medium  of  Suya  identi- 
ty. One  tribe  member  lamented  to 
him:  "W  hen  we  stop  singing,  we 
will  iv.illv  be  finished." 

Seeger  was  poking  his  salad  with  .1 
ti  >rk.  "I  like  sounds,"  he  said.  "The  Sci- 
enc  e  1  it  Sound  series  is  .is  fast  inating  as 
anything  else.  What's  changed  .1  lot 
is  rec  1  irding  tec  hn<  >K  >gy.  Si  »me  ( >t  thi  ise 
Science  of  Sound  recordings  were  well 
conceived,  but  we  could  do  better  to- 
J.i\  wnli  higher  fidelity.  Insects,  for 
example:  I'd  love  to  do  inure.  Bui 
there's  \  en  g< 11  >d  p<  irtable  video  now, 
si  1  si  mie  c  it  what  w<  mid  have  been  sent 
to  .1  record  company  is  now  sent  to 
National  Geographic  or  some  place 
like  that.  Ehe  real  question  is,  what 
can  sound  tell  us  that  other  mediums 
can't.'"  Smithsonian  Folkways  hopes 
to  tap  into  the  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum's  collection  of  space  noises: 
astronauts'  voices,  radio  signals  from 
gamma-ray  bursters.  At  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, scientists  are  assembling  .111 
enormous  archive  of  hirdsongs  and 
whale  songs;  some  of  thi  ise  might  find 
their  way  into  the  Smithsonian  Folk- 
ways catah  >gue. 

"1  hear  new  sounds  .ill  the  time,' 
Seeger  said.  "  I  Ik  sound  here  is  an  in- 
terest  ing  si  mnd."  1  le  coc  ked  his  ear  to 
the  restaurant  babble.  "(  ^t  course,  it's  as- 
s(  a.  lated  w  ith  having  eaten  well."  The 
alarm  1  m  lus  w  ristwatch  began  beeping: 
nine  to  return  to  the  office  and  take  .1 
call  from  Paris.  Seeger  said,  "I  often 
like  silence,  or  what  passes 


I 


tor  u. 


.11  ls(il  .1  French  anatomist  named 
Paul  Broca  discovered  that  .1  filament 
of  cortex  in  the  left  frontal  lobe  of 
1  he  brain  1  -  essential  to  human 

speech  and  memory.  Fhoiita-  Edi-on 


read  of  the  discovery  and  was  fasci- 
nated wnli  its  implications.  "Eighty- 
two  remarkable  operations  upon  the 
brain  have  definitely  proven  that  the 
meal  of  our  personality  lies  m  that 
pan  of  the  brain  know  n  as  the  fold  of 
Broca,"  he  wrote.  In  Edison's  mysti- 
cal cosmology,  the  human  soul  con- 
sists of  .1  swarm  of  microscopic  mon- 
ads, or  "life  units":  busy  little 
homunculi  that  i.ike  up  residence  in 
the  cerebral  groove  identified  by  Bro- 
ca. "Everything  we  e.ill  memory  goes 
on  in  ,1  little  strip  not  muc  h  mi  ire 
than  .1  quarter  of  an  inch  long,"  Edi- 
son wrote.  "This  is  where  the  little 
people  live  who  keep  our  records  loi- 
ns." 

The  soul  ot  the  Smithsonian  Folk- 
ways archive,  it  turned  out,  was  not 
the  room  where  1  sat  conjuring  the 
sounds  ot  the  century  from  vinyl 
grooves.  That  was  just  the  listening 
room,  the  read-only  memory,  open 
to  visitors  willing  to  make  do  with 
plastic  copies.  That  room  held  ,1 
door  to  another  room,  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  where  the  original  record- 
ings are  stored:  wax  dises,  aluminum 
disi^,  discs  made  of  glass,  acetate 
reel-to-reel  tapes,  all  stowed  on  mov- 
able shelves  .it  a  carefully  controlled 
temperature  and  humidity.  These  are 
the  master  recordings,  the  records 
that  let)  Place  keeps. 

It  is  ,ill  he  can  do  to  keep  them. 
Recording  technology  is  constantly 
evolving;  each  advance  dooms  the 
current  format  to  obsolescence.  Place 
pulled  out  an  early  album,  .1  record- 
ing on  an  aluminum  el i^e  that  can  be 
played  onh  with  a  e.ietus  needle.  "A 
metal  needle  on  .1  metal  dise:  that 
doesn't  sound  too  good."  The 
1  in  nt aide  I  w  .is  stat  ioned  at  w  as  .1 
marvel  capable  of  playing  a  record  .it 
any  speed — 74  rpm,  should  you  need 
-lie  h  .1  thing — and  correcting  for 
those  records  whose  speed  and  pitch 
change  over  the  -pan  of  the  disc. 

W  hat  doesn't  fade  away  decays. 
\\  ax  di-e-  are  frangible:  a  lost  flake  is 
an  irretrievable  snippet  of  sonic 
memory.  Place  works  with  wrinkled" 
reel-to-reels  from  the  1950s  that  can 
be  played  onh  with  utmost  care. 
Even  the  reel-to-reels  from  the 
1970s  are  becoming  -tkky  and  un- 
playable. Place  -bowed  me  his  solu- 
tion: a  Farberware  Convection  Broil 


Oven  that  -us  on  the  floor  nean 
de-k.  "Put  the  tape  in  the  ovei  f( 
six  hours  and  the  stickiness  >e 
away,  at  least  temporarily."  Tl  t 
long  enough  tor  Place  to  copy  it  it 
the  latest  recording  format,  digji 
Disc  by  disc,  rape  by  tape,  Plaq 
transposing  the  contents  ot  [ 
archive  into  the  irreducible  chr 
of  ones  and  zeros.  lr  is  not  a  tasks 
dertaken  lightly.  Recorded  memdj 
weaken  with  repeated  listen! 
With  each  listen,  each  run  of  I 
stylo-,  every  rub  ot  the  tape  ht'r  ■ 
the  original  source  is  degraji-- 
slightly,  reduced  further  into  yy 
noise.  To  replay  is  to  destroy. 

What  is  the  human  ear  to  do? 
more  we  come  to  rely  on  mechan 
memory — the  more  we  seek  < 
capture,  squirrel  away — the  hardc 
is  to  keep  up  with  the  contents,  r 
many  ones  and  zeros  are  there  1 
mately  room  tor.1  "Men  are  becom 
so  \astly  ingenious  in  findin 
means  of  magnifying  and  embalm! 
every  little  ripple  of  human  enef] 
that  we  tremble  for  the  con 
quences,"  the  editors  of  The  Spectt 
lamented  in  1888,  .1  decade  at 
Edison  unleashed  the  phonogra] 
"The  earth  will  soon  be  made  a  n 
seum  of  odds  and  ends  of  form 
speech;  and  unless  man  suddei 
takes  a  ureal  leap  into  a  moral  gre 
ness  worthy  of  all  this  storing 
may    have    future  generatio 
drowned  beneath  the  accumulat 
scraps  of  ancestral  voices  and  expr 
sions. . . .  Shall  we  not  come  to  reg< 
it  as  a  singular  virtue  when  m 
obliterate  voluntarily  traces  of  thei 
selves  which,  instead  ot  being  use 
to  posterity,  would  only  serve  t 
purpose  of  the  dust  in  which  usef 
things  are  so  often  smothered.'  Af* 
we  not  discovering  a  great  elea 
many  means  of  defeating  the  benef 
conferred  by  oblivii  >n .'" 

Seeger  said:  "There  was  a  m 
ment,  w  hen  I  was  first  invited  to  rif 1 
the  archives,  when  1  asked  myse 
'Why  should  there  be  any  archiv  es 
all.'  Sounds  are  evanescent,  they  ri 
out — the  waves  run  out.'  I  spent 
tew  months  thinking  about  it.  But 
was  impressed  by  the  number  < 
people  who  came  here  to  listen  t  p. 
old  sounds  so  th.it  they  could  can ;Pne 
them  forward:  Native  Americarfc- 
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i 'd  say,  'We'J  like  to  hear  this 
■ii  so  we  can  perform  it  again.' 

ix  said  that  the  past  'weighs  like  a 
Tjjlitmare  on  the  hrain  of  the  liv- 
'  Just  when  they  arc  ahout  to 
storm  themselves  in  an  entirely 
i  way,  they  look  to  the  past  and 
i  nure  Lip  the  ghosts  of  past  eras. 
|  vas  absolutely  right.  At  moments 
.  tcial  transition,  people  are  often 
,mg  to  see  the  past  in  order  to 
•e  forward.  By  saying  that  these 
irdings  should  he  available,  it's 
.  ruse  I  think  we  have  a  r< >le  in 
'ing  the  future." 

.nd  the  sounds  of  typewriters,  of 
sellers,  ot  a  coffee  spoon  clinking 
]a  cup — what  conceivable  role 
, ht  they  have  in  shaping  our  tu- 
,  ?  What  are  they  saying  as  they 
ide?  What  part  of  ourselves  do 
/  wish  to  briny  us  before  it  van- 
s  entirely' 

leeger  thought  (or  a  moment, 
then  smiled.  "I  have  no 
j  idea." 

f  Aemories  fade,  or  (lake  away, 
ire  subsumed  under  the  accumu- 
rig  weight  ot  new  sensations  and 
.  relentless  pressure  to  remember. 
10  knows  where  they  go.  Maybe 
,y  wait  down  there  forever, 
ned  to  blossom  again  at  the  least 
dding.  Or  maybe  they  lust  disap- 
r,  return  to  some  molten  state  ot 
irochemistry,  relinquish  their 
ing.  That's  bow  it  works  in  the 
1  world  anyway.  Locomotives, 
ewriters,  calliopes,  punch  clocks: 
v  all  end  up  in  the  scrap  heap,  to 
chewed  up  and  recycled  by  other 
:hines  built  expressly  for  the  task 
I  with  halos  ot  noise  all  their 
i.  Naturally,  Folkways  preserved 
i  se  sounds  too. 

•  lounds  of  the  junk  Yard  was  record- 
in  1964,  the  same  year  that 
linds  of  the  Office  was  recorded,  in 
I  same  Warren,  Pennsylvania,  b\ 
}  same  Michael  Siegel.  1  took  nn 
it,  set  the  needle  in  the  groove, 
'  donned  the  headphones  once 
[re.  A  symphony  ot  decomposition 
leted  me.  The  first  minute  and  si\- 
|n  seconds  were  dominated  b\  a 
Irsh,  gurgling  hiss:  "acetylene 
Ich,  cutting  apart  an  automobile 
Jpine,"  the  liner  notes  said.  There 
|s  a  brief  pause,  then  a  rattling 


bum  and  weighty  clunks  of  metal 
falling  against  metal  ("loading  pick- 
up truck  b\  band  with  400  lb.  bales 
of  aluminum  scrap").  Then  another 
growling  engine  la  forklitt)  echoing 
in  ,i  warehouse,  some  hanging  (emp- 
ty fiber  drums),  ,i  discordant  orches- 
tra of  clangs  and  thuds,  scrapes  and 
clattering*,  threaded  through  by  a 
faint  bu::  of  human  voices,  all  of  it 
gaining  speed  and  \olume  and 
reaching  a  momentary  climax  at 
minute  twenty-two:  one  voice  deci- 
pherable now — "pull  it  out!  pull  n 
out!" — then  a  deafening  clatter  as 
what  sound  like  a  thousand  pots, 
pans,  and  Christmas  ornaments  (in 
tact,  countless  sheets  of  aluminum 
scrap)  tall  to  a  concrete  floor. 

At  some  point,  attempting  to 
match  unfamiliar  noises  to  the  de- 
scriptions in  the  liner  notes,  I  real- 
ized I  was  utterly  lost .  What  1 
thought  was  Side  1  was  actually 
Side  2:  that  paper  baler  was  actually 
an  alligator  shear,  the  crunching  of 
cartons  m  fact  was  a  barrel  being 
emptied  of  aluminum  chips,  the 
liber  drums  were  heavy  pipes.  .And 
then,  suddenly ,  1  could  hear  it  all: 
buzzing  wasps,  gurgling  bowels,  pro- 
pellers, race  cars,  rockfish,  thermo- 
taxes,  the  singing  ionosphere,  and 
Laika's  capsuled  heart  beating  dow  n 
through  it. 

In  bis  waning  days,  Edison  eon 
cocted  a  design,  never  realized,  tor  t he 
ultimate  recording  device,  what  he  re- 
ferred to  as  a  spirit  catcher.  Held  to 
the  lips  of  a  dying  person,  this  super- 
sensitive microphone  would  capture 
the  sound  of  the  human  soul — that 
swarm  of  microscopic  recordkeeper: — 
as  it  departed  the  body.  What  did  Edi- 
sc  m  expect  t< >  bear  Warbles,  whispers, 
roars'  A  murmur  of  librarians'  What- 
ever it  was,  u  swirled  now  in  my  head- 
phones: the  vital  force,  the  xylem  and 
phloem  thr< nigh  the  stem  >  >t  lite.  1  felt 
giddy.  1  was  beyond  sound,  hevond  si- 
lence. 1  laughed  out  loud.  Place  glanced 
i >ver  at  me  like  1  w  as  nuts. 

1  started  over.  1  flipped  the  record 
to  the  correct  side  and  found  m\ 
proper  place  in  the  liner  notes.  Only 
then  did  1  notice  the  notes  them- 
selves. Siegel's  descriptions  were 
terse  and  time-coded;  the  segments 
stood  apart  from  one  another  in 
stanzas. 


26:52  50  46  burning  mil  m  old  c.n 
26:55  w  mJi  i ws  crack  >  >m 
2  i  50  metal  c  rac  klmg 
27:5-4  fresh  draft. 
2^:25  sidles. 

I  read  them  all,  then  read  them 
again.  I  lu  v  were  astonishing  little 
documents:  pi  >ems — ( >n<  imatopi  'ems 
li  was  a„  though  I'd  uncovered  a 
map.  Of  what !  T<  >  where.' 

Recently  I  spoke  to  Seeger  on  the 
phone;  last  autumn  he  stepped  down 
from  the  curatorship  ot  Smithsonian 
Folkways  to  take  an  academic  post  at 
U.C.L.A.,  where  be  has  resumed  his 
anthropological  work  with  the  Suva. 
(The  new  curator,  Daniel  Sheehy,  is 
aho  an  ethnomusicologist,  and  the 
former  director  of  folk  arts  at  the 
Nat  ion. il  Endowment  tor  the  .Arts.) 
Seeger  related  the  story  ol  a  Suva 
tribesman  named  Ntoni.  One  dav , 
after  a  long  illness,  Ntoni  woke  to 
discover  that  he  bad  lost  his  spun  In 
a  place  like  New  Yi  >rk,  a  loss  of  i  ine's 
spun  is  an  unenv  iable  plight;  among 
the  Suva,  however,  it  is  a  mark  of 
distinction,  for  the  loss  enables  the 
i  nd  i  v  i  d  ii  a  1  to  commune  with  the 
spirits  of  the  forest.  Ntoni  watched  as 
annuals  removed  their  skins;  he  saw 
the  trees  wave  their  arms;  be  met  the 
spirit  of  the  armadillo  and  learned  its 
song:  "1  am  the  armadillo,  leaping, 
dancing,  singing."  The  woods  sang  to 
bun  and  to  bun  alone.  Ntoni  listened 
Joselv  to  the  songs,  learned  them, 
translated  them,  and  repeated  them 
to  his  community;  be  helped 
incorporate  them  into  the  tribe's 
ceremonial  and  social  fabric.  Ntoni 
became  the  primary  source  of  new 
songs  tor  the  Suya,  the  only  tribe 
member  with  an  ear  to  the  ground. 
Siegel,  Seeger,  Place,  Edison,  anyone 
w  ith  headphones  or  a  functioning  ear 
or  a  moment  to  be  still  and  listen  — 
they  seek  a  similar  know  ledge. 

57:12-^:05  Jump  truck  unloading 
sheet  metal  sL  rap. 

57:12  lifting  up  dump  can  i.ige. 

57:50  move  truck  to  -t  ut  sheets  sibl- 
ing out  . 

>s:40  remov  me  whai  i-  left  hv  hand. 

I'v  e  pinned  these  koans  >  >n  my  wall 
I  revisit  them,  turn  them  over  like 
stones.  I  know  now  where  sound  goes 
when  it  dies.  It  comes  back  again,  le- 
bi  'i  n:  language.  ■ 


ENDLESSLY  TALKING 

Alter  a  century,  Whitman's  selected  chat 
By  (  my  Davenport 


I  >l si.  USSC'd  III  tills  css.iv: 

Intimate  with  Wall:  Selections  from  Whitman's  Conversations  with  Horace  Traubel, 
1888  1892,  edited  In  Gary  Schmidgall.  University  ol  lown  Press,  2001.  H2 
pages.  $49.95. 


On  Wednesday  the  twenty- 
eighth  ol  March  1888,  the 
twenty  -nine-year-old  I  lorac  e 
I  rauhel  began  taking  down  in  shorl 
hand  what  Wall  W  hitman  had  to 
s.i\  in  the  poet's  upstairs  bedroom  on 
Mickle  Streel  in  Camden,  New  Jer- 
sey. "Al  Walt's  this  evening.  Called 
in\  attention  to  an  i ild  letter  in  tl ie 
Philadelphia  Press  describing  a  visit 
iii  Emerson  with  I .< uns,i  Alcott,  and 
Emerson's  senility."  Whitman  was 
si  m  \  nine,  nol  yel  wholly  house 
bound  I  rauhel  wrote  up  1 1 1 s  visit 
within  .hi  houi  hi  leaving  the  house. 
IU-  kept  i"  tins  routine  until  March 
26,  1892,  on  whit  b  day  Whitman 
died  .it  sunset  Mis  last  word  w  as 
"shift ."  .i  request  1 1 1  be  turned  on  his 
w .iti  t  bed.  An  inflammal ion  i >l  t he 
pleural  membrane  made  n  too 
painful  1 1  it  linn  it '  lie  in  "in-  pi  >sit  ii  m 
ti n  tin >n.'  i han  .i  few  minutes. 

Horace  It  aubel  publ  ished  the 
lust  volume  > >t  these  daily  conversa- 
tions .is  With  Wall  Whitman  in  (  'am- 
den  in  1906.  A  second  volume  came 
our,  with  .i  different  publisher,  in 
I  908:  .i  third,  w  ith  vet  another,  in 


Id  i  iinu  L  |  ii  I  l.irper's 
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1914.  Traubel  died  in  1919  (an 
even  one  hundred  years  after  Whit- 
man's birth  Ins  List  woi\h:  "Walt 
says  come  on,  come  on").  It  took 
t  hirty-four  years  for  t  he  fi  iurth  v<  il- 
nme  to  be  published,  in  a  preposter- 
ously small  number  ol  copies,  In  the 
I  niversity  of  Pennsylvania  Press. 
Ibis  i  s  ,in  ,i  1 1  but  unobtainable 
book,  and  very  expensive.  Volume 
5,  edited  by  Horace's  daughter, 
Gertrude,  was  published  in  1964  In 
Southern  Illinois  University  Press. 
Over  the  next  thirty  years,  the  same 
press  brought  out  Volumes  6  and  1, 
Onk  within  the  last  five  years  have 
Volumes  8  and  9  (the  last  two) 
been  published  by  W  L  Bentley 
Rare  Books.  (This  undertaking  was 
financed  by  the  Fellowship  of 
Friends,  a  California  "cultural  orga- 
nization" whose  leader  h.is  been 
lively  enough  in  his  pursuit  of 
Whit  in, m's  ideals  to  provoke  .i  law- 
suit.) Ninety  years  and  six  different 
publishers  for  the  conversation  of 
our  greatest  poet  to  gel  into  print! 

Each  volume  runs  to  around  600 
pages;  th.u's  S.400  pages  for  the  nine 
volumes.  Thoreau's  journals — four- 


teen volumes— were  published  only 
forty-four  years  after  his  death, 
though  his  The  Dispersion  oj  Needs 


: 

i 


had  to  wait  130  years.  Montai  u 
travel  journal  lay  in  a  trunk  fori 
eral  centuries. 

T  he  old  Tolstoy  was  ;i  great  ta  a 
people  came  from  all  over  to  hears 
"Yes,"  s;ud  his  son  to  one  of  them,  | 
you  don't  have  t<  >  hear  him  every 
We  know  Blake  through  Crabb  R 
si  in,  and  Tennyson  (who  liked  to 
.ill  of  "Maud"  to  his  captive  visij 
through  a  generation  of  young 
ers.  ( loethe's  Johann  Peter  Eckerm 
Samuel  Johnson's  Boswell,  Ben 
son's  Laird  of  1  lawthornden:  to  ; 
these  interlocutors  we  are  grateft 
leaving  a  record.  There  are  peopl 
membered  only  for  their  talk:  th< 
finitely  witty  Sydney  Smith,  the  cl 
pion  gossip  Samuel  "Breakfast"  Ro 
and,  to  a  substantial  degree,  C  tolei 
and  Oscar  Wilde. 

But  tour  years  of  Walt  Whitif  ■ 
1,458  evenings  by  the  stove  at 
Mickle  Street.'  1  acquired  the 
three  volumes  of  Traubel  in  1 
and  found  that  they  made  good  r< 
ing.  When  Volume  5  came  ou 
1964,  I  decided  to  read  Traubel  r 
through  —  but  needed  Volumi 


which  1  hadn't  known  existed.  F 
ing  it  took  a  while.  In  fact,  n  thro 
9  were  published  before  1  trac 
down  4  (and  paid  an  arm  anc 
for  it— the  motherly  booksellei 
Santa  Monica  who  sold  it  to  me  s 
"You  and  the  Library  of  Congress 
now  the  only  people  who  have 
nine  volumes").  So  the  elusiv 
ended  up  being  the  List  that  1  rc  ' 
A  long  hook  must  become  a  habi 
kind  of  ritual  (and  reward) 
from  the  day's  other  demands 
bedt  ime  hook,  as  it  turned  out 
many  pages  an  evening  as  kept 
attention. 


I 


either- 
lispatri 
ndneai 


Hit] 

yhitman's  room  becami 
%  %     little  theater  tor  two 
Y  Y    tors.  The  house  is  sm; 
The  windows  remain  closed  (there  ftft 
a  fertilizer  factory  close  by).  Wa  k 
old  bones  love  heat:  the  potbellt  Bylu 
iron  stove  is  kept  glowing.  Walt  is; 
his  rocking  chair  with  a  wolf  hide 
a  cushion.  What  catches  the  eye 
the  floor — ankle-deep  in  lette 


There 
his  v, 
lipT 


i  nuscripts,  newspapers,  and  hooks. 
— ..  ce,  too.  Beside  the  rocker  is 
ilt's  "medicine,"  .1  hottle  oi  hour- 
i  regularly  replenished  h\  Thomas 
»gs  Harned,  one  oi  Walt's  extend- 

:  family  of  friends.  This  littered 
or,  which  always  gave  first-time 

■  itors,  especially  women,  .1  jolt,  is  ,1 

■  e  kind  of  housekeeping  that  psy- 
•  ology  has  no  word  for,  as  far  as  I 

-  I  ow.  My  bachelor  uncle, 
f  oadus  Dewey  Daven- 

■  1  rt,  kept  house  so  (and 

s  furious  when  ,1  niece 
j lid  1  cleaned  it  up  when 
was  in  the  hospital  tor 
week).  1  have  seen  it  in 
J  larlie  Mingus's  New 
irk  apartment:  a  tin >u- 
nd  opened  ( lamphell's 
up  cans  covering  the 
lole  living-room  floor, 
th  a  space  cleared  tor 
;rj  rec  chairs  and  ( Charlie's 
bllection  of  Debussy 
jcordings.  And,  for  his- 
ry's  sake,  in  an  under- 
aduate's  room  111  Adams 
ouse  at  Harvard. 
•  Whitman's  midden  c<  >n- 
ined  wonderful  things, 
id  Horace  was  always 
iltding  letters  from  Emer- 
:  m  and  Tennysi  >n  in  11 , 
Dm  the  pre-Raphaelite 
'illiam  Michael  Rossetti 
the  pi  >et  and  early  pr<  >- 
>nent  of  gay-acceptance  Edward 
arpenter.  Walt  claimed  to  be  able  to 
id  letters  and  manuscripts  in  it,  but 
us  was  an  idle  boast.  Twice  -parks 
>m  the  stove  set  fire  to  it.  Yet  Whit- 
an  himself  bathed  daily  and  was 
licky  about  clean  linen.  Main  rem- 
arked on  how  sweet  he  smelled.  1  le 
sither  smoked  nor  chewed  tobacco, 
is  patriarchal  heard  w  as  always  clean 
id  neatly  fluffed. 

Horace  usually  found  him  reading 
alter  Scott  or  Oeorge  Sand,  both 
vorites,  or  new  spapers.  Following  a 
>mradely  kiss,  Walt  swapped  news, 
good  day  would  be  one  with  a  let- 
r  from  Maurice  Bucke,  the  Lon- 
>n,  Ontario,  doctor  whose  insane 
ylum   Whitman   had  visited. 
There's  an  interesting  film  about 
11s  visit,  Beautiful  Dreamers,  with 
ip  Torn  as  Walt.)  There  were  visi- 
ts to  be  told  about:  total  strangers 


who  disapproved  of  Leaves  t>)  Cira.ss 
(at  whom  \\  alt  w<  hi  Id  smile  placidly, 
saying  nothing),  autograph  seekers, 
old  friends,  neighbors,  and,  once,  a 
"beaut  1 1 11 1  hoy"  who  st  ared  tor  a 
w  hile  and  left  111  silenc  e. 

I  lorace  and  W  ah  met  w  hen  1  li  1- 
race,  fifteen,  w  as  carrying  home  a  stae  k 
i  if  library  books.  W  alt,  who  knew  no 
strangers,  wi  inelered  ah  >ud  to  I  k  mice  it 


suaded  to  ci  n  ice  t  them).  1  lorace's  fa- 
ther, a  German  lithographer  in 
Camden,  translated  the  letter-  Wall 
received  in  ( ierman  and  Frenc  h.  Ho- 
raee  tell  into  eorrespon.diaie e  with 
Walt's  English  admirers  Being 
Whitman's  confidant,  secretary,  and 
errand  boy  was  obviously  gratifying 
to  a  thirty-year-old  autodidac t , 
school  dropout,  and  ardent  Socialist. 


a  bo\  his  age  ought  to  read  quite  so 
mam  hooks,  or  to  carry  such  a  load 
that  way.  Then  paths  kept  crossing, 
On  the  Camden  terry,  a  passenger 
asked  the  adolescent  Horace,  "Say, 
hubby,  1-  that  Wall  Whitman  the  man 
who  writes  the  dirt\  no\  els'" 

" Yep! "  said  Horace  happily. 
"That's  him." 

Once  the  evenings  began,  I  lorace 
gradually  slipped  into  being  Whit- 
man's liaison  with  the  world,  lie 
knew  where  to  bu\  the  broad  steel- 
nibbed  pens  Whitman  fane  led.  In 
the  war  you  "wrote  big"  and  clearly, 
to  he  read  by  lantern  light  in  a  tent. 

Walt's  Quaker  clothes  and  hat 
were  made  —  reluctantly  —  by  a 
Philadelphia  tailor;  his  stationery 
was  cut  to  specifications.  Horace 
learned  how  to  handle  such  details. 
There  were  proofs  to  he  fetched  and 
returned  (when  Walt  could  he  per- 


. After  the  Whitman  years  he  became 
a  newspaper  editor  and  third-rate 
P<  .er. 

\ biographer  of  Whitman, 
c  iary  ^e  hmidgall,  has  now 
made  a  digest  i  it  Trauhel:  In- 
timate uith  Ki'alt:  Selections  from 
Whitman ' .s  Conversations  with  Horace 
Trauhel.  /8,S,S-/8C)2.  1  le  does  not  lift 
out  excerpts,  as  one  might  expect, 
but  tells  11-  what  Trauhel  said,  what 
Walt  said,  with  his  own  narrative 
and  commentary.  The  large  part  of 
this  condensation,  however,  is  Walt 
verbatim.  Schmidgall  has  categorized 
his  selections:  "Peeves,"  "Famous 
Authors,"  and  so  on.  The  decision  is 
an  oeld  one:  between  reading 
Trauhel  whole  and  savoring  choice 
excerpts  there's  scant  middle  ground. 
One  could,  of  course,  make  an  an- 
thoh»_;\  i it  whole  evenings,  w  ith  con- 


otograph  tr,  .111  the  I  lirsh.  >rn  Museum  and  Sculpture  ( iarden.  Smithsonian  Institution, 

nsferred  from  the  Hirshorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  l  iarden  Ak1ii\  e>,  |s>8  i  REVIEW: 
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cise  narrative  bridges.  The  texture 
would  be  different  .til  three  ways. 

Now  that  we  have,  after  almost  a 
century,  Traubel's  complete  conver- 
sations with  Whitman  in  Camden, 
and  Schmidgall's  selections  arranged 
topically,  is  there  any  point  in  com- 
paring them.'  Their  difference  is 
grandly  obv  ious.  For  two  hundred 
years  people  have  exchanged  in  con- 
versation their  favorite  ripostes  of 
Samuel  Johnson  as  recorded  by 
Boswell.  But  reading  Boswell's  Jour- 
nal oj  a  Tour  in  the  Hebrides,  with 
Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  (  1  785)  and 
the  Life  (17^1)  is  an  experience. 
Reading  Schmidgall's  book  is  enter- 
taining and  informing,  but  it  lacks 
(again,  obviously)  the  tone  and  tex- 
ture of  the  original. 

There  is  a  kind  of  plot,  thoroughly 
Proustian  (or  Sternesque),  to  Traubel 
whole.  On  fourteen  nights  Walt 
promised  to  divulge  a  "great  secret," 
deterring  it  to  "some  day — the  right 
day."  He  never  does.  When  Traubel 
presses  him,  he  is  "not  in  the  mood  to 
talk."  Was  the  secret  Walt's  imaginary 
children — some  black,  some  white — 
the  number  of  which  changed  every 
time  the  subject  came  up.' 

"No  boys,  no  Leaves  oj  Grass." 
That  Whitman  was  aesthetically  and 
erotically  pleased  by  voting  males  is 
no  longer  disputed.  Academic 
snoops  looking  for  "the  real  Whit- 
man" beyond  the  poetry  have  been 
thwarted  at  every  turn.  The  word 
"homosexual"  was  coined,  illiterate- 
ly, by  a  German  psychologist  and  in- 
troduced into  English  the  year  Whit- 
man died.  Whitman's  word  would 
have  been  "pathic."  He  repeatedly 
insisted  to  British  enthusiasts  for 
pederasty  (John  Addington  Sy- 
monds,  Edward  Carpenter,  the  "col- 
lege" of  boy-fanciers  at  Bolton,  oth- 
ers) that  he  was  thoroughly 
heterosexual  and  polyphiloprogeni- 
tive.  Th.it  males  should  be  dem- 
ocratically "adhesive"  and  "amative" 
was  a  dimension  of  his  vision  of  the 
new  civilization  he  longed  for  Amer- 
ica to  have. 

Edith  Wharton  wrote  a  brilliant 
story  about  Whitman's  love  of  boys 
as  the  generator  of  his  nursing  the 
wounded  in  the  Civil  War,  as  well  as 
of  his  poetry:  "The  Spark"  in  Old 
New  York.  A  veteran  ot  the  war 


comes  across  Leaves  oj  Grass  on  aj 
brary  table.  He  remembers  Whitm 
from  the  field  hospitals — the  ki 
Quaker  nurse  who  wrote  lettt 
home  tor  the  incapacitated,  w. 
brought  bouquets  of  dandelions  al 
violets,  tobacco,  candy,  pencils,  wr, 
mg  paper  and  env  elopes.  Having  fcj 
gotten  his  name,  the  veteran  rea 
nizes  Walt  from  the  frontispied 
The  narrator  of  the  story  tells  hi, 
"Yes;  that's  it.  Old  Walt — that  w, 
what  all  the  fellows  used  to  call  hij 
He  was  a  great  chap;  I'll  never  forj 
him. — 1  rather  w  ish,  though  .  .  .  y 
hadn't  told  me  that  he  wrote  all  tr 
rubbish." 

The  Traubel  volumes  are  tul 
statements  Whitman's  biographt 
have  a  hard  time  knowing  what 
do  w  ith.  David  S.  Reynolds  .done, 
his  superb  Walt  Whitman  s  Ameru 
has  really  tried  to  come  to  grips  w  - 
the  poet's  ideas  about  race  and  sis 
erv,  which  were  multitudinous  a 
contradictory.  "The  nigger,  like 
Injun,  w  ill  be  eliminated: 
law  ot  races,  history,  w  hat-no 
Whitman  told  Traubel  one  evenii 
As  an  opinion,  this  is  appalling.  T. 
question  becomes,  how  important 
it.'  Idle  and  relaxed  conversation 
not  a  diplomatic  telegram.  Tl 
"scholars"  who  read  authors'  privii 
mail  —  who   hold    up   "the  rel 
Lark  in,"  tor  instance,  as  disgracl 
and  exposed — disgrace  only  thei 
selves.  Walt's  standing  as  a  propl 
ot  democracy  cannot  be  diminish 
by  an  old  man's  obiter  dicta 
ev  enings  by  the  stove. 


like  tj 
it  is  r' 
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nowing  Whitman  is  knowi 
his  poetry,  and  it's  a  ra 
.reader  who  knows  Leaves 
Grass,  a  ninety-hve-page  book  tF 
came  out  in  1855,  on  the  Fourth 
July — price,  two  dollars — and  tl" 
grew  over  the  years,  revision  after 
vision,  into  a  574-pa^e  "deathb 
edition."  A  "book  ot  fragments," 
told  Traubel.  It  is,  in  baldest  defii 
turn.  Whitman's  Collected  Poen  j 
Harold  W.  Blodgett  and  Scull 
Bradley's  comprehensive  editii 
(Norton,  1965)  adds  sixty-five  paj 
ot  uncollected  poems  and  man  $p 
script  drafts.  Every  edition  in  Wh 
man's  lifetime  subtracted  and  add 
It  is  a  book  that  was  worked  on 


1 
I 
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or 
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hy-five  years,  be^innin^  .1-  notes 
rn  WI111  in. in  was  edit*  »r  <  >t  /  he 
>klyn  !  )aily  Eagle, 
leaves  of  Qrass  begins  with  the 
Socratic  (Heraclitean)  ohscrva 
1  thai  we're  .ill  made  >  >l  idem  it.  al 
■  ns  and  are  1 1  ieret(  ire  materially 
same.  "Song  of  (  hies  Self"  the 
e  should  he .  \\  1 1 1 1 111 .1  n  1  s  11 1  >t 
dling  .i  bn.i-itnl  1 1  >i iti  v-u m;  Ik-  is 
ing  .1  script  ini  readers  to  recite, 
are  each  oi  us  ,1  sell,  unique  and 
ividual .  1 1  was  this  sense  , it 
'■'  >ng  nt  Myself"  thai  1  aused  Si  > 
kner  Truth  to  e \ 1  1 .1 1  in  .11  .1 
rital,  "Who  wroi  e  thai  '  Never 
id  the  man's  name    11  was  C  i<  >d 
'  1  wrote  it!" 

Cm'.iss  nowhere  oul  ol  place,"  E:ra 
'ind  quotes  .1  (  ihinese  philosopher 
haying.  Grass  Lines  way  back,  and 
'  yes  in  size  from  lawn  grass  to 
Inboo.  At  some  unknown  time 
lei  nia  ag<  >  in, ink  ind  disc<  ivered 
•r  the  seeds  of  certain  grasses 
|ld  be  gn >und  into  flour  to  in, ike 
ad:  "civilization"  began.  Nomadic 
iters  settled  in  villages.  The  old- 
"f  breakfast  is  porridge.  Ancient 

•ek  s  un  Jet'sl  1 1,  kI  ui  .1111  I' '  he  I  he 


gift  of  a  gi  iddess  ( I  )emetei .  the  Ro 
man  (  leres ).  I  he  primitive  cook 
kept  ,1  batch  1  'I  dough  going  It  you 
had  .1  sqi  1 1 1 1  el  01  rabbit  to  stew  up, 
fine.  Pizza  remains  cuts  I  rrswu ,  the 
primordial  meal:  bread  with  lopping 
,iui irding  to  the  day's  catch 

In  naming  his  book ,  Whitman 
chose  the  most  universal  object 
imaginable,  one  synonymous  with 
both  nature  and  1 1\  ilizai  ion,  <  i  n  k  * 
complained  thai  grass  has  bkuies  Bui 
apari  fn  mi  1  he  di  mble  meaning  1  he 
poel  intended  (the  leaves  were  also 
the  pages  of  his  book)  he  was  botani- 
cally  correct:  grass  has  leaves,  which 
we  c.ill  "hi. ides."  I  here  may  even  be 
,1  bit  of  etymological  protest  in 
Whit  in, id's  chime.  Our  "blade"  of 
Ul.lss  must  hkeh  dues  not  (.nine  1 1 <  Mil 

Man,  German  for  "leaf,"  since  Old 
English  already  h.is  "le.it"  ,is  the  pri- 
mary word.  "It  would  almost  seem 
then,"  the  (  >EJ  >  tells  us,  "thai  the 
tin  idem  'blade'  1  >t  'jrass  or  corn  is  a 
later  re-tr. Ulster  tnun  's\\ .  >rd  hlade.'" 
By  taking  the  object  away  from 
metaphor  and  returning  it  to  its  orig- 
inal name.  \\  hit  man  made  a  lit  le 
worthy  of  1 1 1  -  greai  book,  a  line  nt 


which  is,  "I  laply  the  s\\ ords  I  kin 
may  there  indeed  be  turn'd  to  leap 
ing-to<  ils." 

\\  1 11  Id  pi  >ei  r\  has  nothing  to  place 
beside  "When  Li  lacs  Last  1 1 1  the 
I  (ooryard  Bloom'd"  or  "(  Hit  of  the 
Gradle  Endlessly  Rocking"  (Whit- 
man's reply  to  P<  le's  "  I  he  Ra\  en") 
and  no  analogue  at  all  for  "Si ing  1  >t 
My  .ell  "  A  selei  ted,  1  ulled,  and  ex- 
clusive Leaves  11/  llras.s  makes  more 
sense  than  a  selected  Itanheh  Per- 
haps only  Proust's  latter  da\s  were  as 
absorbed,  into  h  1  s  novel  as  W  hit- 
man's were  by  the  "deatl ibed  edi- 
tion' of  Leaves.  Typography,  paper, 
balance  of  poems,  binding,  cost, 
punctuation  (at  which  rYauhel  was  a 
whiz  and  a  pedani ).  Wall  kept  a  big 
dictionary  beside  the  rocker,  con- 
stantly curious  ahi mi  w  1  irds. 


i 


f  I  "^here  is  (.oiiiedy  loo,  in  I  raubel: 
1 1  ie  elaborate  pi  eparal  ions  fi  ir 
get  I  ing  Wall  into  his  wheel 
than  fi  ir  in  aftenii » »n's  1  ml  ing  ti  >  see 
boys  "playing  base"  down  the  street, 
the  visitors  thai  the  housekeepei  Mary 
Mavis  sc  ree lied  downstairs  (no 
reporters,  no  preachers),  and  Whit- 
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man  s  curiosity  about  the  let  Imologi- 
cal  revolution  in  which  he  lived.  "I  l<  »- 
race,  tins  telephone  thing,  can  you 
really  hear  the  fellow  on  the  other 
end?"  He  never  wholly  understood 
half-tone  engravings  of  photographs 
in  magazines  and  newspapers.  I  le  could 
he  foul-mouthed  ah<  >ul  polit  icians.  1 1(  >- 
race  was  ,i  Marxist;  Whitman  "liked 
rich  people." 

Frauhel  and  newspapers  were 
Walt's  only  contacts  with  the  world 
heyond  Mickle  Street.  And  the  mail, 
should  one  un  ite  C  In >vcr  ( Cleveland 
and  Leo  ["olstoy  to  the  seventieth 
birthday  party.' Tom  Eakins?  Andrew 
( larnegie? 

1  his  birthday  party  is  like  one  of 
the  great  salon  pieces  in  Proust,  or  the 
w  ide-screen  deployment  of  a  hundred 
characters  in  War  and  Peace.  Trauhel 
engineers  it  all:  getting  Walt  hy  car- 
riage over  to  Morgan's  I  [all,  in  Quak- 
er gray  and  black.  Policemen  lift  Walt 
and  carry  him  upstairs  to  the  hall.  The 
c  r< >wd  stands  as  his  male  nurse  wheels 
him  to  the  center  table  (a  brass  hand 
playing  "The  Battle  I  lymn  of  the  Re- 
public"). But  halfway  to  Ins  table,  a 
black  woman,  a  cook  from  the 
kitchen,  appears.  Wall  (understood 
to  be  an  invalid  wheelchair-bound) 
stands.  The-  cook  mentions  her  hus- 
band's name:  Walt  had  nursed  him  in 
one  of  tin-  unimaginably  horrible  hos- 
pitals of  amputees  and  the  dying. 

It  is  a  grand  evening.  There  are 
eight  speakers,  all  of  them  now  for- 
gotten. (Whitman  himself  declines 
to  speak,  referring  "any  one  who 
may  be  curious"  to  Leaves  oj  Grass, 
and  spends  the  evening  lapping  up 
every  word  from  behind  a  vase  of 
lilacs.)  Letters  from  William  Dean 

I  I  owe  1 1  s  and  John  Addington 
Symonds  are  read,  and  one  from 
Mark  Twain  congratulating  the  po- 
et on  having  lived  long  enough  to 
witness  so  many  "great  births," 
including  "the  amazing,  infinitely 
varied  and  innumerable  products  of 

I I  lal-tar." 

I  prefer  to  imagine  Horace 
Trauhel,  quietly  watching,  lie  must 
have  known  that  all  his  devotion 
and  surreptitious  shorthand  on 
Mickle  Street  were  repaid  hy  the 
spec  tack1  of  a  trail  old  man  painfully 
getting  out  of  his  wheelchair  to  em- 
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^■"^he  Culture  of  Retrieval  is  in- 
escapable  today.  There  are  the 

d\.  ubiquitous  memoirists  retriev- 
ing their  early  lives,  and  the  songs 
barely  a  decade  old  being  remixed,  and 
the  children  of  famous  writers  and  di- 
rectors and  entertainers  taking  up  their 
parents'  occupations  (and  drawing  on 
then  parents'  professional  connec- 
tions). We  have  had  Jane  Eyre  the  mu- 
sical, recently  on  Broadway,  a  stage 
revival  of  The  Producers,  also  on  Broad- 
way, and  a  revival  of  Hair  (can  you 
imagine.')  off-Broadway.  There's  The 
Golden  Bowl  on  film,  a  rewrite  (if  it 
sue  cesstully  makes  its  way  through  lit- 
igation) of  ( if  me  with  the  Wind,  and  at 
least  three  small  publishers  bravely 
dedicated  to  reprinting  forgotten  works 
by  forgot  ten  authors.  Americans  dis- 
respect the  past?  Yes  and  no.  We  adore 
the  past  so  intensely  that  we  refuse  to 
let  it  die,  but  in  fact  our  indiscrimi- 
nate hi  unage  to  if  can  be  a  form  of  dis- 
respect. We  are  caught  in  a  cycle  more 
mane  than  vicious.  Weakly  stimulat- 
ed by  the  present,  we  compulsively  re- 
turn to  the  past,  which  has  the  effect 
of  ec  lipsmg  the  present,  which  makes 
us  return  to  the  past. 

The  inesc  apability  of  the  past  was  a 
thematic  obsession  of  the  novelist  and 
short-story  writer  Richard  Yates,  and 
so  the  publication  of  his  collected  short 
stones — along  with  the  republication 
of  Revolutionary  Road  and  The  Easter 
Parade  —tits  nicely  into  all  this  re- 
lentless retrospection.  It  was  Yates,  in 

Lee  Siegel  is  a  contributing  editor  of  Har- 
per's Magazine,  /  /is  List  review,  "Seize  the 
I  )ay  Job,"  appeared  in  the  March  issue. 
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fact,  who  introduced  into  Ameri 
fiction  the  theme  of  inertia  as  c 
lyst.  Portraying  characters  arrestee 
their  personal  histories,  mired  in  m< 
ory  and  thus  destined  for  the  mosi 
rationally  self-defeating  action 
shifted  fiction  from  the  Heming' 
track  hack  to  the  Frank  Norris  rx 
from  realism  back  to  naturalism.  T 
is  to  say,  he  brought  American  fict 
from  the  drama  of  free  will  back  to 
crisis  of  determining  circumstani 
In  Yates's  fiction,  childhood  and  ac 
memories  of  what  parents  wrought  j  f 
ert  the  same  power  over  the  charact 
destinies  that  economic  forces  did  ys. 
Norris's  McTeague  or  Theodore  Dnjj  , 
er's  Sister  Carrie. 

Strangely,  you  won't  ever  hear  Ya 
mentioned  in  connection  with  t 
American  naturalists.  He  has  most 
ten  been  compared  with  Hemingw 
the  great  American  realist.  And  he 
an  acknowledged  influence  on  the  st  j 
and  sensibility  of  an  entire  line  of  wi 
ers — from  Raymond  Carver  throu 
Ann  Beattie,  Andre  Dubus,  Tob 
Wolff,  Richard  Russo,  Richard  Fo 
and  Jayne  Anne  Phillips — who  co  ^ 
sider  themselves  to  have  been  father 
hy  Hemingway  and,  as  it  were,  hrou£ 
up  by  Yates.  These  writers  have  lo 
and  eloquently  regretted  the  latte 
lapsed  reputation  and  the  unava. 
ability  (until  now)  of  his  work,  poir 
ing  to  his  plain,  unobtrusive  prose  at 
to  his  bleak  take  on  lite  (traits  th 
can  be  traced,  in  their  view,  to  Hei 
ingway's  lapidary  sentences  and  to  1 
Lost  Ceneration  pessimism).  The  pi  i, 
sent  decision — on  the  part  of  thn 
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rate  publishers — to  bring  Yates 
I  into  prinl  can  pn  ihably  be  i  rat  ed 
I  e  iii  ible  eff<  >rts  ( >l  these  writers  on 
I  ehalf.  In  1999,  in  Boston  Review, 

fates  champion  Stewart  O'Nan 

icted  that: 

enl  u.ilK  the  books  will  make  It  Ii.Il  k 
print,  insi  as  Faulkner's  and  Fitzgcr- 

I  ]'s  did,  and  Yates  will  take  his  place  in 
c  American  canon.  How  1 1  us 
li  come  about  it 's  mipi  issihlc  n  > 
— ■ |  y.  Writers  and  editi  irs  are  keen- 
aware  oi  Ins  situat i< in,  si >  per- 

ips  his  Male  <  >lm  t  '<  >wley  is  just 

i  >vmg  up  tlni  nigh  the  ranks  .it 

.irtnii  or  1  )oubleday 

1  appily,  Yates's  books  are  in- 
I  passing  back  into  print  In- 
lbly,  tlic  response  will  be  less 
onsideral  ii  >n  than  .111  unt  rit- 
celebration,  since  everybody 
s  a  comeback,  and  since  it  is 
"|i  to  resist  an  opportunity  t<  1 
em  a  writer  win  >se  w« irk  w  as 
n  neglected  during  his  life- 
.  But  it  Yates  was  a  writer  1  ii 
f "mous  talent,  he  had  n<  1  less 
nil  his  hunt  at  ii  >ns.  By  sent  i- 
tally  ignoring  those  limita- 
s,  we  miss  the  chance  to  see 
:h  of  them  occur  as  the  net  - 
ry  1  iiitgn iwth  1  4  his  gifts  and 
:h  i iccur  when  his  gifts  (alter. 


"^irst,  there  is  Yates's  style. 
^   I  lis  pr< ise  is  si  1  easy  and  natural 
and  transparent  that  it  suggests 
jofound  humility  before  lile's  m- 
Itahle  sadness.  Almost  ego-less,  11 
Ills  Kafka's  remark  thai  writ  ing  is  a 
Ii  of  prayer.  And  Yates's  language 
I  iws  up<  m  his  men  and  wi  mien,  t<  >r- 
IJ  and  silenced  by  life  as  they  are, 
t  might  he  called  .1  element  v  <  >t  at  - 
te  observation.  At  times  he  w  rites 
ike  an  artist  than  like  a  witness.  I  lis 
humble  chronicling  of  his  char- 
!  is'  slow  lIiuhii  (ami  his  characters 
tilnn ist  unifi irmly  d< >omed)  can  read 
k  1  redemptive  freedom  111  an  after- 
lof  art,  as  in  the  following  passage 
n  The  Easter  Parade,  a  novel  that  fol- 
1  the  long,  unhappy  lives  of  two  sis- 
a1  Emily  and  Sarah  ( irimes: 

tiink  only  a  couple  ol  days  for  I  Inward 
I  nil  ive  his  belongings  <  nit  1  >l  the  apart  - 

ent.  lie  was  very  apologetic  about 
werything.  Only  once,  when  he  flicked 

le  heavy  silken  rope  of  Ins  neckties 

it  oi  the  closet,  w  as  there  any  kind  oi 


scene,  and  that  turned  into  sih  1 1  a  dread 
1 11I ,  st|ualid  scene    11  endci  I  with  I  h  i 
tailing  i  m  her  knees  to  embrace  Ins  legs 
aiul  begging  him,  begging  him  to  stay 
thai  Emily  did  1 1  ic  best  sl  k-  could  to  put 
11  1  mi  1 1|  her  mind 

I  he  casually  c  ruel  flit  king  1  it  the 
heavy  silken  I  it's  is  u  i  iiilIltIuI:  I  l>  ward 
is  leaving  Emily  for  a  younger  woman, 


which  rubs  his  characters  against  the 
reader's  mind  until  the  shape  ol  each 
individual  approaches  the  originality  ol 
a  new  idea.  Hie  reason  we  remembei 
I  lemingway's  characters  is  that  we'\  e 
1  lever  seen  them  bef<  ire;  the  reason  we 
are  moved  so  powerfully  by  Yates's 
characters,  who  then  pass  from  out 
m iikIs  so  cjnickly,  is  thai  we  kin  iw  them 


one  who  better  satisfies  his  vanity  The 
repetition  ol  "begging  him,"  repre- 
senting an  abandonment  ol  sty  1  ist  ic 
neutrality,  is  the  only  slightly  false  aes- 
thetic note  in  the  passage.  I  lere,  Yates's 
art  tin-  art  ol  the  unavertcd  eye — 
briefly  stumbles  on  his  compassion. 
This  is  otie  ol  those  fascinating  mo- 
ments when  literary  style  becomes  a 
moral,  even  a  philosophiL.il  dilemma, 
n<  1  less  than  t  he  quest  ion  of  whether  a 
photojournalisi  should  intervene  on 
behalf  1  >f  an  inni  icent  subjet  t . 

Such  a  style  can  be  emotionally  con- 
soling in  the  way  that  it  calmly  reflects 
hack  to  us  an  image  of  familiar  pain,  re- 
lieving our  suffering  with  the  sense 
thai  we  lIi  >  not  suffer  ah >ne,  but  it  is  not 
always  spiritually  satisfying.  Yates's 
style  is  \  cry  1 1<  isely  t  ied  to  the  feelings 
it  evokes.  Hemingway's,  by  contrast, 
evokes  an  emotion  of  which  he  si- 
multaneously makes  intellectual  sense. 
His  style  is  no  less  unobtrusive  to  thi- 
eve, but  it  is  a  poeticized  plainness, 


so  well.  ( )f  course,  I  lemingway  w  as  a 
stoic,  and  stoicism  is  an  idea  thai  i  nk  s 
the  emotions  Yates  was  a  pessimist, 
and  pessimism  is  a  feeling  thai  fends  oH 
tin  night . 

In  "The  B.A.R.  Man,"  n<  >w  reprint- 
ed in  The  (  olleeted  Stories,  Yates 
imagines  with  exquisite  pacing 
and  nuance  the  slow  deterioration  ol 
an  embittered  and  frustrated  ex-sol- 
dier, |ohn  Fallon.  But  Fallon's  even- 
tual detonation  llows  from  his  pre- 
dictable personality,  and  ii  conforms 
to  the  feeling  thai  this  near  stereo- 
type arouses  in  us.  Fallon's  fate  is,  typ- 
ically, pronounced  a  certainty  from 
tlic  very  first  sentence:  "I  'mil  he  got 
his  name  on  the  police  blotter,  and 
in  the  papers,  nobody  had  ever 
tin  night  iniiL  h  .  it  [ol  111  Falh  hi." 

/lie  (  'olleeted  Stories  contains  sev- 
en heretofore  unpublished  pieces, 
along  with  two  that  appeared  in 
P/oHi'/is/wivs.  in  the  seventies,  but  the 
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bulk,  and  heart,  of  the  hook  consists  of 
Yates's  two  story  collections,  Eleven 
Knuis  of  Loneliness  (arguably  his  best- 
known  work)  and  /  iars  in  Love.  The 
short  lorm,  with  its  special  intensity, 
throws  Yates's  virtues  and  his  defi- 
>.  k  ik  ies  mi' '  stark  relief.  1 lis  truly  mag- 
ical storytelling  whisks  the  attention 
troin  <entence  to  sentence,  and  not  .1 
word  is  wasted.  Yet  the  stones  often  de- 
pend tor  their  unfettered  momentum 
on  characterization  that  verges  on 
stereotype.  (Ralph  and  Gracie  in  "The 
Rest  of  Everything"  .it  tunes  seem  to  be 
walking  and  talking  on  the  set  of  The 
I  hmeymooners:  "Whaddya — crazy?") 
Yates's  admirable  sympathy  tor  the 
plight  ot  "ordinary  people" — secre- 
taries, cabdnvers,  office  clerk1 — is  of- 
ten dampened  by  a  narrow  emphasis  ( >n 
then  ordinariness.  The  defensively  ar- 
rogant young  writer  who  narrates 
"Builders,"  from  Eleven  Kinds  of  Lone- 
liness, might  take  himself  to  task  tor  re- 
garding Ixrnie — the  cahdriver  who 
has  entangled  him  in  his  literary  fan- 
tasies— as  a  vulgar,  obnoxious,  intel- 
lectually limited  "Philistine,"  impris- 
oned "111  the  pathetic  delusions  of  a 
taxicah  driver."  But  at  the  end  of  the 
story,  Bernie  is  still  a  pathetic  Philis- 
tine while  the  narrator  has  become  a 
minor  hero  simply  by  virtue  of  his  re- 
alization that  he  has  been  a  minor  shit. 
There  is  something  mildly  vindictive 
about  Yates's  vindications  of  ordinary 
people,  .1  siteak  of  schadenfreude  run- 
ning through  his  horror  at  their  or- 
deal. Even  Yates's  famous  unflinching 
depic  t  i<  >n  1  >t  life's  cruelty  has  us  flawed 
underside.  I  lis  honesty  can  he  less  like 
an  artist's  truthfulness  than  like  a  psy- 
chiatrist's candor.  Each  tale  111  Eleven 
Kinds  of  Loneliness  is  like  a  deeply  at- 
lec  ting  k  1  ai  expressing  a  variation  on 
a  brute  existential  fact  of  life.  Yet  it  is 
as  it  the  loneliness  had  been  gouged 
raw  and  Needing  from  the  KxJy  of  life, 
and  then  processed  into  art  by  ^1  ate>'s 
systematic  pessimism.  We  are  left  with 
the  powerful  reiteration  of  an  experi- 
ence rather  than  its  transformation. 
We  are  left,  like  analysands,  alone  with 
the  harsh  illumination  of  isolated  tacts. 

(>jall  Yates's  outlook,  and  that  of 
his  epigones,  neo-naturalism. 
>IFoi  1 1 1  in ,  11  was  the  family, 
rather  than  the  mine.  <  >r  the  factory,  or 
the  stockyards,  that  pulled  destiny's 


strings.  Pascal  said  thai  people  could 
avoid  all  the  trouble  in  their  lives  it 
they  simply  stayed  in  their  own  rooms. 
In  Yates's  world,  people  can't  leave 
their  childhood  r< >< mis,  n<  1  matter  how 
widely  they  trav  el  the  world  as  adults. 
This  is  not  their  trouble;  rather,  their 
trouble  is  a  fail  accompli,  which  it  1- 
their  fictional  duty  to  live  out. 

The  short  story  "A  ( Mutton  tor  Pun- 
ishment" is  representative  in  this  re- 
gard. It  tells  the  tale  of  a  man  who  as 
a  hoy  so  loved  to  feign  death  when 
playing  cops  and  robbers  with  other 
children  that  he  courts  and  welcomes 
failure  .ill  his  life.  The  internal  process 
driving  i"  ates's  characters  is  frequent- 
ly so  simple  that  it  recalls  that  old  desk 
gadget  with  the  row  ot  metal  balls 
hanging  on  strings;  by  lifting  the  ball 
on  one  end  and  sending  it  swinging 
into  the  other,  the  ball  at  the  tar  end 
is  propelled  into  the  air  w  ithout  mov- 
ing the  ones  in  between.  Indeed, 
Yates's  fictional  circumstances  are  just 
like  those  motionless,  intermediary 
balls.  They  have  no  weight,  no  mean- 
ing in  themselves,  except  to  serve  as 
the  kinetic  conduit  between  cause  and 
effect,  between  past  and  present,  or 
future,  events.  Between  the  first  sen- 
tence and  the  last. 

The  Easter  Parade  carries  this  forced 
march  to  an  extreme.  The  novel's  first 
sentence  is,  "Neither  of  the  Grimes  sis- 
ter- w<  >uld  have  a  happy  lite,  and  k  ><  ik- 
ing back  it  always  seemed  that  the  trou- 
ble began  with  their  parents'  divorce." 
One  reads  the  novel  waiting  tor  this 
judgment — seemingly  so  cynical  .is  to 
be  naive — to  be  surprised  by  some  kind 
of  irony  or  extenuation,  hut  what  one 
encounters  instead  is  a  straightforward 
fictional  syllogism  that  inexorably  bears 
>  nit  its  premise.  Two  girls  are  horn  to  a 
transient  alcoholic  mother  who  is  un- 
able to  maintain  a  relationship  after 
the  end  of  her  marriage.  Sarah  Grimes 
marries  an  abusive  husband  and  dies 
an  alcoholic;  Emily  Grimes  moves  from 
apartment  to  apartment,  and  from  job 
to  job,  unable  to  maintain  an  emo- 
tional relationship.  The  Easter  Parade 
boasts  w  hat  must  be  the  only  tirst  sen- 
tence m  the  history  of  the  novel  that 
is  also  a  sentencing. 

Such  a  stranglehold  of  the  person- 
al past  is  a  romanticism  in  retreat,  and 
Yates  stands  out  among  postwar  Amer- 
ican w  riters  for  the  breadth  of  his  dis- 


appointed romanticism  and  the 
tance  of  his  retreat.  Bellow,  Elli 
Updike,  Salinger,  Gheever,  Malari 
Mailer,  Roth,  et  ak,  all  searched  e\ 
day  life  tor  a  different  form  of  h  1 
ism,  tor  a  quotidian  stoicism,  for  g  1 
under  new  kinds  ot  pressure.  Yates  < 
up  on  everyday  life. 

^  ^  T"hen  did  disappi  lintment 
%  %     come  a  dominant  their 

T  T  literature.7  We  cannot! 
that  Dante  is  disappointed  with 
life  as  he  wanders  through  that  1 
wood.  It  would  be  absurd  to  call 
Quixote  disappointed  by  his  ft 
search  tor  Dulcinea,  or  Faust  dij 
pointed  in  his  quest  for  absolute  li 
piness  and  power.  Defining  events 
pen  in  those  fictional  worlds,  • 
disappointment  becomes  a  describj 
issue  in  a  world  where  nothing  di 
ing  happens.  Disappointment  attij 
ed  literature's  attention  when  the  r, 
ern  world  became  ordered  beyond 
individual's  comprehension,  and  w 
inner  life — middle-class,  bourgf 
life — began  to  compensate  tor  the 
ot  outer  efficacy.  As  a  response  w 
out  recourse,  an  aborted  action  1 
verted  into  a  mood,  disappointn 
ha-  no  outlet,  only  a  terminus.  Tl 
why  the  first  and  greatest  novel  ot 
appointment,  Madame  Bovary,  t 
with  the  heroine's  suicide. 

Since  disappointment  is  a  pu 
mental  state,  it  is  one  ot  the  more 
expected  developments  in  litera 
that  disappointment  should  alsi, 
one  ot  the  great  themes  ot  realist 
tion.  Unmoored  as  it  is  from  the 
ternal  world,  the  mood  of  disappi 
ment  required  a  new  technic 
Flaubert  invented  one.  First,  he 
Mddume  Bovary  in  the  suburbs  (1 
then,  they  called  them  "the  p 
inces"),  thus  providing  a  reality  r 
easily  correlated  to  a  static  inn 
mood  than  the  city  could  be.  T 
in  Madame  Bovary 's  celebrated  A 
cultural  Fair  scene,  he  introduced 
essentially  theatrical  device  of  the  i 
ic  contrast  into  the  novel.  By  ju 
posing  the  high-flown  romantic  si 
ments  that  Rodolphe.  the  adulte 
Emma's  lover,  declares  to  her,  ag; 
a  local  provincial  official's  pom] 
speech,  and  putting  alongside  thi; 
smell  ot  cow  manure,  Flaubert  in 
porated  outer  reality  into  the  moc 
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disappointment.  He  invented  .1  dy- 
namic environment  in  which  to  por- 
tray the  arrest  of  personal  motion. 

Yates  called  Madame  Bovary  one  of 
his  two  favorite  novels  (  The  C  treat 
Gatsby  was  the  other),  and  Revolu- 
tionary Road  is  .1  JiMiiKi  echo  ol  it. 
Published  in  l%] ,  11  the  height  of  the 
postwar  exodus  tic  1111  the  c  ities,  Revo* 
lutionary  Road  was  part  ol  ,1  flood  ol 
lie  t  ions  chronic  ling  life  in  the  suburbs 
that  were  quickly  expanding  around 
New  Virk  l  aty.  Like  Flaubert's  work, 
iiiom  ol  these  novels  and  short  stories 
identified  the  suburbs  with  the  ex- 
tinction  1  »l  human  vitality.  I  can't 
think  ol  any  novel,  though,  that  pre- 
sents life  in  the  suburbs  with  as  black 
.1  monotone  as  Revolutionary  Road,  the 
story  of  Frank  and  April,  a  young  cou- 
ple wh<  ise  dreams  f<  Hinder  1  >n  their  il- 
lusions. Ol  course,  novelists  instinc- 
tively disdain  the  suburbs  lor  the  simple 
reason  that  the  novel  was  born  in  the 
modern  city  and  the  suburbs  otter  a 
far  more  limited  held  ol  operations.  It 
it's  Hue,  as  Irving  Howe  once  wrote, 
that  the  troubles  ol  life  are  the  con- 
venience ol  1 1ier.1t ure,  then  the  con- 
venience of  the  suburbs  puts  a  definite 
1  riinp  in  subjec  1  matter. 

I  hen,  too,  in  postwar  America,  the 
suburbs  held  out  the  very  same  prumesse 
de  bonheur  that  romantic  novels  once 
dangled  before  Emma  Bovary.  It  art's 
job  is  to  punt  t  ure  dec  eil  with  iIIumi >n, 
any  w  1  iter  wh<  1  takes  <  >n  the  suburbs  as 
in  end  in  it  self  rati ler  than  as  .1  fie  - 
tional  means  to  incalculable  ends  will 
1  urn  out  1  me  hi  1st  lie  In  urn  C  \  mtrasl 
after  another.  In  fact,  writers  like  I  lp- 
dike  .11  ul  I  hee\  er  used  t  he  suburbs  t  he 
way  Hemingway  used  the  battlefield: 
not  simply  as  ,1  place  but  as  .1  place  ol 
unfolding.  Even  Roth's  Goodbye, 
(  olumbus,  corrosive  satire  that  it  is, 
allows  its  characters  to  do  what  they 
w»  11  lid  <  H  wl I. it  the\  1. (  mid  — with  then 
environment.  Yates  portrays  the  sub- 
urbs as  .in  enveloping  condition: 

The  Revolutionary  1  lill  Estates  had 
not  been  designed  to  accommodate  -i 
tragedy.  H\  en  ,it  night .  as  it  1  m  purpc  ise, 
the  develi  ipnient  lie  LI  no  K  >«  >ming  shad- 
ows iind  no  gauni  silhouettes,  h  was  in- 
vincibly cheerful,  1  toyland  ol  white 
and  pastel  h<  mses  w  h<  ise  bright,  unc  ui  - 
t. uik  J  w  indows  winked  blandly  through 
.1  dappling  of  green  and  yellow  leaves. 
Pr<  md  tli  lodlights  weti-  rrained  on  ime 
ot  the  Liwn-.  on  some  ot  the  ne.it  front 


doc  us  and  on  the  hips  ol  some  of  the 
berthed,  ice-cream  cok  ired  au tom< Tiles. 

A  man  running  down  these  streets 
in  desperate  grief  was  indecently  out  of 
plac  e. 

In  other  words,  it  their  histories 
don't  get  ates's  t.  h.iraeters,  their  en- 
vironment will.  Frank,  like  his  father, 
dies  spiritually  in  .1  soulless  job;  April, 
like  her  father,  dies  by  her  own  hand; 
and  .ill  this  happens  in  their  house  on 
Revolutionary  Road,  w  here  America's 
revi  ilut  ic  mary  pre  muse  w  it  hers  and  dies 
in  the  co. use,  materialistic  suburbs. 

Such  an  unyielding  machinery  ol 
pessimism  eventually  shades  into  car- 
icature, in  much  the  way  that  Yates's 
characters  themselves  often  shade  in- 
to stereotype.  Sometimes  it  seems  that 
.ill  it  would  t;ike  to  bring  .1  liberating 
light  into  Yates's  world  is  the  sudden 
appearance  ot  ,1  therapist,  or  .1  land- 
scape architec  t . 

7"ates  is  .1  virtuoso  craftsman, 
>J  and  his  mature  style  is  envi- 
M  able.  We  are  fortunate  to  have 
him  back  in  print.  But  the  quality  of  his 
moral  outlook  will  determine  his  place 
in  American  letters.  The  best  place  to 
begin  puzzling  out  the  ethic  ol  Yates's 
aesthetic  is  The  Easter  Parade ,  in  which 
Yates  suppresses  the  bloated  poeticiz- 
ing of  Rei'oluttonurv  Road,  allow  ing  his 
themes  to  arise  effortlessly  from  the  fi- 
nal pages  of  the  novel. 

.Alter  a  life  of  unrelieved  disap- 
pointment, Emily  Grimes  arrives  at 
the  New  England  he  »me  of  her  nephew, 
Peter.  A  newly  ordained  minister  w  ho 
has  recently  married  and  fathered  a 
daughter,  Peter  is  the  only  person  in 
the  (  Irimes  family  w  ho  seems  to  have 
c  1  unc  thrc  nigh.  I  le  has  escaped  his  ow  n 
abusive  lather  and  alcoholic  mother 
and  made  a  separate  lite  tor  himself  in 
a  small  college  town.  Sensing  that  his 
"Aunt  Emmy"  has  reached  the  end  c it 
her  r<  >pe,  he  invites  her  tc  >  stay  with  his 
family  for  an  indefinite  period  ol  time. 

I  he-  great  naturalist  heroines,  Zo- 
la's Therese  Raquin,  Stephen  I  Yane's 
Maggie-,  Dreiser's  Carrie,  went  down 
swinging.  Desire  leads  Therese  to  mur- 
der, and  the  passionate  decay  of  de- 
sire into  hatred  leads  her  to  suicide; 
Maggie  desperately  turns  to  crime  and 
pre  ist  it ut ion  to  survive;  C  'a me  is  home 
up  by  the  destruction  of  the  men  who 
seduce  her.  Even  ill-fated  Emma  Bo- 
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vary,  whom  "Aunt  Emmy"  is  111 
to  put  us  in  mind  of,  took  a  willfu 
lace  111  her  illusions — then,  too, 
summons  her  own  destructioi 
plunging  headlong  into  her  chose) 
cape.  Emily  C  irimes,  1  in  the  other  hi 
has  to  he  the  most  passive  heroin 
the  history  ot  literature.  She  does 
in  the  course  of  the  entire  novel.1  - 
press  a  single  desire  of  her  own, 
cept,  pathetically,  the  desire  nor  t 
hurt  ( >r  disappointed. 

Emily  is  a  samt  in  a  world  witl 
a  God,  and  so  her  saintliness  ha 
dignity  and  her  suffering  hold 
meaning.  One  wonders  whether  \ 
is  pulling  the  rug  out  from  under  rh 
ligious  impulse  itself.  The  novel, 
all,  takes  its  title  from  the  idea  of 
urrection.  Yates,  however,  offers 
parody  of  resurrection:  a  beaut 
hopeful  photograph  of  Emily's  si 
Sarah,  and  her  future  husband,  T 
taken  on  Easter  Day  at  the  tun 
their  courtship,  reappears  toward 
end  of  the  novel,  after  the  revela 
of  Tony's  wife-beating  and  Sarah 
herited  masochism  and  alcoholism 
as  if  \  ates  had  replaced  the  idea  of 
urrection  with  the  concept  of  th< 
turn  of  the  repressed. 

The  fate  of  Emily  seems,  on  the 
lace,  more  ambiguous.  On  the  brii 
a  nervous  collapse,  she  tries  to 
hack  from  Peter's  house  and  hosp 
ity  at  the  last  minute.  Peter  CO 
down  his  driveway  after  her,  and  1 
ly  hears  "a  jingle  of  pocketed  con 
keys."  An  instant  later,  when 
suddenly  realizes  the  extent  ot  her 
tress,  he  asks  her  it  she's  tired  and  t 
stands  "looking  at  her  in  a  detac 
speculative  way  now,  more  like  an 
young  psychiatrist  than  a  priest." 

"Yes,  I'm  tired,"  she  said.  "An 
you  know  ,1  tunny  thing.'  I'm  almos 
years  old  and  I've  never  understood  :', 
thing  in  my  whole  life." 

"All  right,"  he  said  quietly.  "All  1  -: 
Aunt  Emmy.  Now.  Would  you  111 
come  in  and  meet  the  family  ' 

Considering  that  the  Grimes  sis 
"trouble  began  with  their  parents 
vorce,"  Peter's  invitation  to  ente 
another  family  romance  couh 
read — indeed,  almost  demands  t 
read — as  the  bitterest  of  ironies, 
since  he  seems  happily  married, 
his  family  intact,  perhaps  Emily 
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i  mpl  i<  m.  Yet  is  it  1 1  ic  redempi  ion  i  >f 
lul  ;ious     k c-  or  the  promise  "I  "alert" 
h<  (analytic  "understanding"  thai 
:t  rs  no  love  <  >i  sympathy?  Are  tin  >se 
>en>  jingling  keys  to  heaven's  gate  (as 
r hat  .t's  name  suggests),  i  >r  are  they  the 
■ ,  is  i  >f  selfishness  and  greed .'  1 1  hard- 
jems  tn  in, liter.  The  expectation 
rat  e  in  a  w<  >rld  witn<  ml  Ch  id  and 
e  psychiatric  understanding  in  .1 
LI  with< nit  grace  are  like  tvvi  1  sides 
n  obscene  |i>ke.  That  is  Bates's 
i-degree  ethi  is. 
uch  Linsp.inni;  sobriety  makes  up 
solidity  ol  Yates's  achievement. 
:s  knew  hi  >w  t<  1  rivet  the  reader's  al  - 
f  n  m  1  m  1  he  quiel  desperat  w  m  1  >1 
,  ckn< iwledged  lives.  I  lis  unpardon- 
•   failure  (and  perhaps  his  set.  ret  sal  - 
fdction)  was  never  to  give  his  im- 
isihly  ordinary  men  and  women 
j  freedom  to  respi  uul. 
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children  very  high.  High  standarc 
this  context,  though,  do  not  meai 
tional,  stringent  expectations.  Toi 
ten  they  simply  mean  whatever  is  r 
difficult  for  the  parent. 

Take  typical  New  York  City  p 
tices.  Despite  some  of  the  most 
reaching  and  effective  reforms  in 
nation,  New  York  foster-care  ager 
still  routinely  obstruct  parents  at  e 
turn.  One  small  example  showex 
in  the  most  recent  state  audit  of 
city's  case  records:  the  state  mane 
that  agencies  hold  two  conferenc 
year  to  inform  parents  of  the  agei 
expectations  and  to  develop  or  up 
with  parents  a  plan  tor  the  family 
ture.  The  state  audit  found  that  7C 
cent  of  these  conferences  took  r 
without  a  parent  present — becau 
most  cases  parents  were  not  notifi 
the  meeting.  The  city's  own  rec 
show  that  following  56  percent  of 
conferences,  parents  were  not  infoi 
of  the  plan  developed  in  their  aba 

Child-welfare  experts  have 
to  proclaiming,  as  Dodson  and  he 
leagues  do,  rh.it  children  langui 
foster  care  because  states  try  too 
to  rehabilitate  parents.  But  clearht 
scrutiny  shows  that  this  is  not  so.  S 
do  waste  terrible  amounts  of  time 
in  working  with  parents  but  wit 
inexorable  steps  bureaucracies  ta 
protect  themselves.  Given  that  s 
themselves  are  often  the  sole  cat 
delay,  swifter  terminations  ot  par 
rights  and  adoptions  make  no  ser 
all.  In  many  cases  they  only  ad 
calculably  to  the  suffering  of  chi 
trapped  in  foster  care.  I  don't  see 
the  policy's  advocates  can  accept 

Corrections 

In  the  May  Readings  section 
caption  to  David  Alan  Harvey's 
tograph  "Untitled  (Cuba,  Tnn 
1998,  A  workhorse  is  kept  on  fai 
porch)"  nnsidentiried  the  publisl 
his  most  recent  book.  It  is  Nat 
Geographic  Books,  not  Simi 
Schuster. 

Last  month's  correction  of  an 
Index  line  incorrectly  stated  Pep: 
pre-tax  profit  for  1999.  It  was  $2 
lion,  not  $2.8  million. 
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nswers,  when  entered  in  the  diagram  in  standard  acrostic  style,  spell  nut  r \\ <  >  separate  nut  related  quotations.  Tin.-  tu si  let- 
ters *  »i  the  answers  in  <  irder  spell  out  the  relai  ii  mship  Km  ween  c|ii<  >tes  A  and  F>.  Answers  iin  lude  i  w<  i  pn  iper  names.  As  .il- 
ways,  mental  repuni  tuatton  ol  a  clue  is  the  key  t<  >  its  solution.  Hie  solution  to  last  month's  pu::le  appears  <  >n  paye  /  v 
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!■  Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Double-Double-<  Irostic,"  Hur/ier's  Mtigtirme  66d  Broadwa\  New 
York,  N.Y.  10012.  It  you  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  .i  eop\  ol  your  mailing  label  Entries  must  be  in  b\  |ul\  K>  Senders  of  the  hrsi 
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ciotri  i,  Berkele\ ,  I  .'.iliti  irnia. 
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CIU  IX  AND  I  NT  SI  AL  l>l  NISIIMKNT 


n  estimated  20,000  Americans,  many  oi  them  mentally  ill,  are  currently  held  in  at  least  fifty-seven  "supermax"  tacili 
throughout  the  nation.  Assignment  to  .1  supermax  unit  (sometimes  called  .1  Secured  1  lousing  Unit,  or  SHU)  depends 
n  .111  inmate's  original  ermic  hut  on  whether  lie  has  been  deemed  incorrigible  by  the  administrators  ot  his  state  pri: 
I  here  is  no  federal  oversight  ot  ibis  process,  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  issued  its  first  in-depth  survey  ot  su] 
muxes  111  1999,  maintains  no  records  of  how  main  prisoners  are  sent  where.  A  supermax  prisoner  spends  twenty-tl 
hours  a  d.iv  in  solitary  confinement;  he  must  be  shackled  to  leave  his  cell  and  strip-searched  to  return,  accompanied  at  all  times  b 
least  two  armed  guards.  Because  prolonged  supermax  confinement  can,  in  the  words  ot  one  federal  judge,  "press  the  outer  bounds  ot  w 
most  humans  can  psychologically  tolerate,"  ev  en  the  once  sane  prisoner  may  resort  to  such  measures  as  swallowing  shards  of  glass  id 
effort  to  produce  an  injury  that  might  afford  him  some  human  contact  in  the  prison's  internal  clinic.  Some  states  have  begun  to  trarJ 
even  nonviolent  prisoners  into  supermaxes  solely  to  relieve  overcrowding  in  state  prisons.  Legal  action  has  occasionally  reversed 
1  rend,  bul  1  hallenges  to  the  11  u ire  general  horrors  1  >f  the  supermax  system  have  met  with  less  success:  although  a  1997  Department  of 

tice  report  conceded  thai  "the  overall  constitutionality  of  these  programs  remains  unclear," 
courts  have  consistently  upheld  them  as  fair.  Faced  with  an  upsurge  in  prisoners  suffering  tron 
vere  psychological  distress,  Illinois's  Tamms  Closed  Maximum  Security  Facility  last  year  ope 
Us  own  mental-health  wing. 


FEATURES  OF  A  SUPERMAX 
CELLBLOCK:  A  COMPOSITE 


DESICNATED  PRISONER  ROUTE 

MOST  FREQUENTLY  USED 


1         LEAST  FREQUENTLY  USED 

DESIGNATED  PRISONER  AREAS/FACILITIES 
M  23      HOURS  PER  DAY  OF  ACCESS 


TRANSPARENT  CLASS  OR 
CRILLWORK 


PNEUMATIC  2"  STEEL  DOOR 


AUDIOVISUAL 
MONITORING 


CELL 

Cells  generally  measure  eight  by  twelve 
feet  and  have  doors  of  two-inch-thick 
reinforced  steel  perforated  with  dime- 
size  holes  Should  an  inmate  become 
disturbed  enough  to  throw  his  own  urine 
and  feces  through  these  holes,  the 
guards  will  fit  a  plastic  shield  over  the 
door,  effectively  sealing  the  cell  Beds  are 
steel  or  concrete  slabs  raised  approx- 
imately twelve  inches  off  the  floor;  bed 
frames  are  not  used,  because  an  inmate 
might  be  able  to  crawl  underneath  with 
his  sheets  and  hang  himself 


RECREATION  YARD  AND  PHONE 

"Yard"  is  a  misnomer.  Referred  to  by 
prisoners  as  the  "dog  pen,"  the  fifteen- 
by  thirty-foot  recreation  yard  is  actually 
an  enclosed  cage.  The  space  holds  no 
exercise  equipment,  though  prisoners 
may  purchase  a  hard  rubber  ball  to  play 
with  during  the  brief  time  they  are 
allowed,  alone,  in  the  yard  Personal 
phone  calls  are  generally  forbidden,  and 
attorneys  are  often  asked  to  state  the 
reasons  for  then  calls;  arguably  this 
vio'ates  the  attorney-client  privilege 


MOVEMENT 

While  outside  the  cell,  inmates 
may  be  required  not  to  stray 
from  a  line  painted  on  the  floo 
and  leading  directly  to  a 
designated  area  (shower,  yard j 
etc.).  Dangerous  prisoners  ma 
have  a  fifty-volt  belt  strapped 
around  their  waist.  Many  free- 
standing supermaxes  contain 
their  own  courtrooms,  further 
limiting  the  chance  that  an 
inmate  will  ever  leave  the  facih 
At  least  one  supermax  houses 
an  electric  chair,  which  visitors 
must  pass  by  to  see  relatives 
inside. 
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"Thanks  to  Jeeves,  Greg  was  able  to  get  tickets  to  the  ballet, 
order  a  dozen  roses,  reserve  a  room  at  a  bed  and  breakfast 
nd  know  a  plie  from  a  pas  de  deux.  With  Jeeves,  he  gets 
ore  stuff  done  every  day  with  the  best  answers  on  the  Web. 
All  by  simply  asking  a  question  or  using  a  word  or  two. 
Now  if  that  isn't  smart,  what  is? 


Where  should  I  go  for  a  romantic  weekend? 


Lincoln  LS  |  Luxury  is  more  than  a  hood  ornament.  It's  a  feeling  you  get  when  you're  living  by  your 
own  rules.  It's  knowing  that  sometimes  the  best  thing  about  a  3.9  litre  32-valve  V8  is  that  it  gets  you 
to  a  place  where  you  can  slow  down  faster.  For  more  information  or  to  schedule  a  test  drive, 
visit  lincolnvehicles.com  or  call  800-688-8898. 
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Supreme  Mistake 

In  their  discussion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  Bush  v. 
Gore  ["The  Triumph  of  Expedi- 
ence," Forum,  May],  law  professor 
Pamela  Karlan  and  Judge  Richard 
Posner  debated  whether  the  finding 
was  similar  to  that  in  Korematsu, 
the  Japanese-American  internment 
case.  Posner  defended  the  validity 
of  the  1944  Korematsu  decision  and 
in  so  doing  demonstrated  his  igno- 
rance of  the  case  and  the  govern- 
ment actions  surrounding  it.  Ex- 
cluding all  Japanese  Americans 
from  the  West  Coast  and  confining 
them  to  camps  in  March  1942  was 
illegal  and  racist. 

Posner  defended  Korematsu  on  the 
basis  of  security  concerns  at  the 
lime.  There  may  have  been  a  fear  in 
the  general  population  that  Imperial 
Japanese  naval  action  might  occur 
on  our  Pacific  coast,  hut  this  anxiety 
unquestionably  was  raised  and  fueled 
by  the  anti-Japanese  press  and  ex- 
ploited by  economic  and  political  in- 
terests. The  U.S.  Army  general 
charged  with  the  defense  of  the 
West  C  .'oast  and  congressmen  repre- 
senting  the  region  were  briefed  in 
February  1942,  by  General  Mark 
C  'lark  and  Admiral  Harold  Stark,  the 
chiei  oi  Naval  Operations,  that  there 
was  no  chance  Japan  could  mount 
an  operation  against  our  West  Coast. 
There-  was,  in  tact,  "some  minor 
shelling  of  the  Oregon  coast  by  a 
Japanese  submarine,"  as  Posner  men- 

I  larper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
/'/case'  address  mail  to  Letters,  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY 
10012,  or  email  its  at  letters@harpers.org. 
Short  letters  tire  more  likely  to  he  published,  arul 
all  letters  are  subject  to  editing.  Volume  pre- 
eludes  individual  acknowledgment. 


tions.  But  this  took  place  in  J 
1942,  after  innocent  people  had  1 
confined  in  War  Relocation  Aut 
ity  "camps,"  and  thus  was  not  a  j\ 
fication  for  internment. 

Judge  Posner  was  also  only 
tially  correct  when  he  said  t 
some  "Japanese  Americans  had 
fused  to  swear  unqualified  a 
giance  to  the  United  States." 
oath  of  allegiance  was  requester 
the  War  Relocation  Authority  d 
after  Japanese  Americans  were' 
ready  in  the  "camps"  (as  part  i 
poorly  conceived  program  to  rec 
volunteers).  Furthermore,  Pos 
does  not  mention  the  signitic 
fact  that  during  World  War  II 
other  groups  of  Americans  w 
forced  to  answer  similar  loya 
questions,  even  those  Americ 
from  such  enemy  countries  as  0 
many  and  Italy. 

Lastly,  the  Supreme  Court  de 
sion  in  Korematsu  is  the  most  b 
tant  instance  of  U.S.  governmi 
officials  suppressing  evidence  a 
presenting  false  information  for  j 
tices  to  act  upon.  This  was  revea 
in  three  coram  nobis,  or  writ  of 
ror,  cases  in  the  1980s  (for  whicl 
served  as  a  documentary  research^ 
Korematsu,  Yasui,  and  Hirabayai 
These  resulted  in  the  vacation, 
three  separate  courts,  of  all  thi 
wartime  convictions. 

Based  on  findings  of  the  Comm 
sion  on  Wartime  Relocation  and  1 
ternment  of  Civilians  (for  whicl 
served  as  an  adviser),  Congress  e 
tended  a  national  apology  ai 
awarded  token  financial  restitutii 
to  survivors  of  the  camps.  These  s 
tions,  along  with  the  favorable  n 
ings  in  the  coram  nobis  cases,  are  t| 
ultimate  refutation  of  Judge  Posne 
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The  remarkable  Wave8  Radio/CD 


:5S 


Bose  rakes  radio 
to  a  new  level. 


Must  small  radios  leave  a  lot  to  be 
desired- rich,  lifelike  sound,  tor  instance. 
That's  why  Bose,  the  most  respected 
name  in  sound,  created  the  Bose  Wave 
radio  and  the  Wave  radio/CD.  The)  lit- 
erally redefine  tabletop  radio,  and  they 
sound  as  rich  and  lifelike  as  mam  full- 
sized  systems,  despite  their  small  size. 

The  key  to  the  Wave   radio's  high- 
fidelity  sound  is  our  patented  acoustic 
waveguide  speaker  technology.  |ust  as 
a  flute  strengthens  a  breath  of  air  to  till 
an  entire  concert  hall,  the  waveguide 
produces  room-filling  sound  from  the 
Wave  radio's  small  enclosure.  I  he 
result,  according  to  Radio  World,  is 
"a  genuine  breakthrough  in  improved 
sound  quality." 

Wave  Radio 


Wave  Radio/CD 


)l  Buse  I  orporation.  Patau  rushu  issued  and/ur  pendine  I  hi  Wait  radio, 
nth  any  other  offer  or  applied  to  pm        purchases  and  jiailahli  ..n  credit 


The  remarkable 
Wave  radio/CD. 

I  he  Wave    radio/(  I)  produces  the 
same  breakthrough  sound  —  sound  that 
resonates  with  incredible,  lifelike  bass. 

I  he  Wave   radio  and  the  Wave 
radio/(  D  come  with  a  hand)  credit 
card-sized  remote  control,  dual  alarms, 
and  six  AM  and  si\  I  \1  station  pre- 
set buttons.  In  addition,  the  Wave 
radio/*.  I'  remote  lets  you  control  all 
(.  1 )  functions. 

And  the  Wave  radio/(  1>  measures 
I ust  4    "H  x  14"Wx  8    "D,  so  it  tits 
almost  anv  vv  here. 

Call  and  make  1 2 
inreresr-free  paymenrs. 

The  Wave  radio/CD  is  available 
directb  from  Bose. 

So  call  1-800-764-2073,  ext.  V7\  I  >, 
to  learn  more  about  our  m-home  trial 
and  1(1(1", ,  satisfaction  guarantee. 

When  vou  call,  be  sure  to  ask  about 
our  convenient  12-month  installment 


payment  plan  which  lets  you  make  12 
interest-free  payments  of  just  S41.sS  : 

tor  the  Wave   radioA  I  >.  I  he  Wave 
radio  is  available  for  12  monthb  pay- 
ments  of  onl\  S2l'.0S  . 

It  vou  love  music, call  today.  Because 
vou  haven't  trill)  heard  radio  until 
you've  heard  the  Bose  Wave  radio 
and  Wave  radioA  I  >. 

Call  today, 
1-800-764-2073,  ext.  T71  15. 

l  or  information  on  all  our  products: 
vvww.bose.com/t71  I S 


Phi ,  urn  White     Gmphite  Gray 


Better  sound  through  research 
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\  uppu*  on  Board 
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i.ity  to  overpower  its  foes.  \\  hether 
\  the  freeway  or  in  the  mall  parking 
I  in  mv  compact  -edan  stand  no 
..nee  against  this  megashopping,  er- 
d-running  soccer  mom.  Her  marital 
i  us  l-  patently  clear,  as  is  her  evi  ilu- 
pnary  advantage:  just  as  the  Mino- 
j  ranJ  the  centaur  revealed  the  lim- 
i  of  humans  an  J  overcame  them,  so 
(  j  blonde-headed,  truck-bodied  heast 
nonpareil  in  the  art  of  consuming 
:  1  negotiating  tor  a  parking  space. 
\s  much  as  I  resent  being  h<  istage  ti  > 
[•  production  whims  of  the  Aral-  oil 
:  tel,  I  am  now  f<  weed  t<  >  cast  all  th> >se 
. Sgant  emir-  and  sultans  in  the  role 
pTheseus.  Based  on  the  current  low 
ancing  charges  1  have  seen  tor 
IVs,  I  delight  in  thinking  they  have 
nrtally  wounded  the  Sport-L'tilitaur 
h  high  gas  price-. 

\lo  Bobbins 
|inkato,  Minn. 

[Before  reading  Paul  Roberts's  article, 
[hewed  the  driver-  of  SUVs  with  a 
[t  of  contempt.  At  a  time  of  highest 
[vironmental  awareness,  how  could 
lyone  indulge  in  such  lto-  con- 
niption, even  a-  gas  price-  climb.1 
(hile  riding  in  a  friend's  Explorer.  1 
.S  grateful  tor  the  tinted  windows 
t  someone  -pot  me,  and  1  exited  the 
'hicle  abashed. 

But  reading  about  the  auto  compa- 
;s'  manipulation  of  the  consumer  as 
sy  prey  upon  insecurity  and  tear 
li lie  feeding  a  vague  fantasy  of  rugged 
liividualism  has  softened  my  heart.  I 
111  dread  driv  ing  near  these  lane-<  >ver- 
Iwing  behemoth-;  I  -till  feel  disgust 
■the  sight  ot  one  SUV  taking  up  two 
*ular-si:e  parking  -pace-  in  our 
■inking  city.  But  now.  more  than 
Ything  el-e.  I  teel  pitv. 

'.ve  Milano 
n  Franci-c>  > 

.'olution  of  the  Specious, 

[Robin  Fox  ("Human  Nature  and 
•liman  Right-."  Readings,  April]  ar- 
•iTipt-  to  expose  popular  misconcep- 
Ins  about  "human  right-"  and  "hu- 
■fcn  nature"  but  equivocates  so  often 

I  these  word-  that  it  i-  difficult  to 

II  where  he  -tand-. 

iThe  flaw  in  F>  ix's  thinking  i-  hi-  ex- 
lision  of  part  of  human  behavior  from 
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READERS  PLEASE  NOTE: 

Harper's  Magazine  has  changed 
its  main  phone  number.  You  can 
now  reach  us  at  212-420-5720. 
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Books  for  Every  Library  from  Harper*s  Magazine 


or  want  to  add  to  your  own  book' 


For  a  limited  time,  you  can  purchase  both  AN  AMERICAN  ALBUM  and  THE  HARPER'S 
IN  HEX  BOOK  and  save  54%  off  the  combined  retail  price. 

*  AN  AMERICAN  ALBUM:  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  or"  Harper's  Magazine — with  an 
introduction  by  editor  Lewis  H.  Laphain — wa>  published  on  the  magazine's  150th  anniversary. 
The  712-page  richly  illustrated  volume  contains  writing  bv  Herman  Melville.  Nathaniel 

Haw  thorne.  Frederic  Remington,  Walt  \\  hitman,  \\  inslow  Homer.  Mark   

Twain.  Edith  W  harton.  \\  ilia  Cither.  Eudora 
W'eltv,  John  Cheever.  Philip  Roth.  John  L'pdike, 
Norman  Mailer.  David  Mamet.  Annie  Dillard. 
Tom  Wolfe,  David  Foster  Wallace — and  scores  ot 
other  writers  and  artists.  It's  a  window  on  life  in 
this  country  and  an  essential  heirloom  addition 
to  any  library. 
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The  third  volume  of  THE  HARPER'S  INDEX 
RcXDk  collects  more  than  2.000  eyebrow-raising 
statistics — all  organized  by  category  and  indexed  tor  easy 
reference.  You'll  want  a  copy  tor  home  and  office,  within  easy 
reach  when  you  need  to  make  a  point . . .  deliver  a  speech  . . .  impress  a  date  ...  or  just  have  some 
tun.  Where  else  could  you  discover  the  number  of  miles  ot  doodles  produced  bv  the  average 

For  more  information,  visit  www.harpers.org/americanalbum 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

Bin'  huh  An  American  Album  and  The  Harper's  Index  Rook 

- 


HARPER'S  INDEX 


Numlx-r  of  the  U.N.'s  2  1  human-rights  agreements  rli.it  have  been  ratified  hy  the  United  States :  4 
Number  of  the  U.N.'s  31  global  environmental  agreements  that  have  been  :  10 
Federal  funds  budgeted  this  year  tor  cleanup  of  the  Defense  Department's  hazardous  waste  :  $7,460,000,000 
Minimum  number  of  In  >urs  i  >f  black<  >uts  predicted  for  California  this  summer :  260 
Estimated  year  in  which  El  Paso,  Texas,  will  exhaust  its  current  sources  of  water  :  2030 
Year  in  which  Iceland  plans  to  have  ceased  all  use  of  fossil  fuels  :  20k"1 
Number  of  21  cruise  ships  tested  by  Alaska  last  summer  w  hose  wastewater  met  federal  sewage-treatment  standards  :  1 

Number  of  U.S.  marine  sanctuaries  w  here  fishing  is  illegal  :  0 
Percentage  of  U.S.  coastal  waters  where  this  is  true  :  0.005 
Percentage  of  U.S.  land  where  hunting  is  illegal  :  3.5 
stimated  number  of  court  decisions  citing  federal  negligence  in  endangered-species  protection  that  remain  unheeded  :  270 
Percentage  of  these  decisions  that  President  Bush  has  proposed  to  allow  the  government  to  ignore  indefinitely  :  100 
Number  of  new  worker-protection  rules  whose  enactment  Bush  ordered  postponed  on  his  first  day  in  office  :  9 
Ratio  of  the  starting  salary  <  >t  an  Oklahoma  prison  guard  to  the  federal  p<  iverty  level  tor  a  family  of  four  :  10:1 1 
Chances  that  a  Mississippi  African  American  opposes  removing  the  state  flag's  Confederate  emblem  :  3  in  10 
Duration  in  decades  of  an  Alabama  study  that  allowed  hundreds  of  syphilitic  African  Americans  to  go  untreated  :  4 
Number  of  decades  between  the  end  of  the  study  and  the  Alabama  legislature's  expression  of  "regret"  ov  er  ir  in  May  :  3 
ercentage  of  Americans  who  believe  that  Timothy  McVeigh  was  acting  as  part  of  an  as-yet-unidentified  "larger  group"  :  40 
Age  at  which  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Ariel  Sharon  enlisted  in  an  underground  Jewish  paramilitary  group  in  Palestine  :  14 

Months  after  his  election  in  February  that  Sharon  criticized  Palestinians  for  "sending  children  to  the  front"  :  2 
Percentage  of  Palestinians  wi irking  in  Israel  last  summer  wh< i  lost  their  ji >b  after  Israel's  hl< ickade  began  in  Oct<  iher :  70 
Percentage  of  the  working  residents  of  Del  Rio,  Texas,  who  are  directly  employed  in  the  war  on  drugs  •  20 
Estimated  percentage  of  Colombia's  cocaine  exports  controlled  by  right-wing  paramilitary  leaders  :  40 
Number  of  right-wing  Colombian  groups  on  the  United  States'  designated  foreign  terrorist  list  :  0 
Number  of  left-w  ing  Colombian  groups  on  the  list  :  2 
Chance  that  a  member  of  the  European  Parliament  voted  m  January  to  support  E.l  '.  participation  in  Plan  ( iolomhia  :  1  in  50S 
Number  i  if  d<  miestic  U.S.  military  target-practice  sites  that  are  cl<  »ser  to  p<  ipulated  areas  than  the  i  me  <  >n  Vieques  :  6 
Ratio  of  the  cancer  rate  on  Puerto  Rieo's  main  island  to  that  on  Vieques  :  5:6 
Chance  that  a  baby  born  in  Belarus  w  ill  contract  thyroid  cancer  in  his  or  her  lifetime  :  1  in  4 
Chances  that  a  teenage  boy  in  Botswana  will  die  of  AIDS,  given  current  infection  rates  :  9  in  10 
Percentage  change  since  1998  in  the  amount  Americans  spend  each  year  on  prescription  drugs  :  +40 
Estimated  number  of  Americans  who  died  last  year  from  adv  erse  reactions  to  such  drug--  :  218,000 
Rank  of  being  "tree  of  pain"  among  seriously  ill  Americans'  top  priorities  regarding  care  at  the  end  of  their  life  :  1 

Rank  of  being  "at  peace  with  God"  :  2 
Amount  the  inventor  of  the  yellow  "smiley  face"  had  received  for  it  by  the  tune  of  his  death  in  April  :  $45 
Estimated  amount  Tiger  Woods's  caddie  made  last  year  :  Si  ,000,000 
Price  of  "Invisible  Jim,"  an  empty  doll-shaped  package,  from  a  U.S.  to\  manufacturer  :  S3 
Trice  of  a  pair  of  stonewashed,  sanded,  hand-torn  jeans  from  an  Italian  designer  :  $2,222 
Price  paid  at  auction  in  May  tor  a  sculpture  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  being  struck  by  a  meteorite  :  $800,000 

Figures  cited  have  been  adjusted  far  inflation  and  are  the  latest  available  as  of  June  2001   Sources  arc  listed  on  page  78 

"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark 
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"Anyone  casting  about  for  a  seasonal  ^itt 
would  do  well  to  remember  wbat  is  by 
far  the  richest  anthology  published  this 
year  (with)  a  roster  of  contributors  of 
almost  surreal  distinction." 

-  American  Heritage 

"Boy,  Harper's  Magaziiw  sure  can  throw  a 
party,  which  is  what  this  book  is:  A  great 
time.  We're  lucky  to  be  invited." 

-  Newsday 

This  year  marks  the  sesquicentennial  of 
Harper's  Magazine-the  nation's  oldest  month- 
ly magazine— and  in  honor  of  the  occasion, 
the  editors  have  published  a  magnificent  712-page, 
richly  illustrated  volume  of  the  best  writing  from  the 
magazine's  pages.  For  15  decades  of  uninterrupted 
publication,  Harper's  has  explored  the  American 
experience  with  a  fiercely  independent  spirit  and 
spectacular  writing.  Now  that  experience  is  available 
in  An  American  Album :  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years 
of  Harper's  Magazine. 

The  Table  of  Contents  is  stunning  in  its  range: 
Herman  Melville,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Walt 
Whitman,  Mark  Twain,  Edith  Wharton,  Willa 
Gather,  Eudora  Welty,  John  Cheever,  Philip  Roth, 
John  Updike,  Norman  Mailer,  David  Mamet,  Annie 
nillard,  and  Tom  Wolfe-and  scores  of  other  writers 
and  .irtists  who  have  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  America's  literary  history. 

The  volume  contains  more  than  200  images 
including  photographs,  line  art,  and  works  originally 
published  in  the  magazine  by  Frederic  Remington, 
Winslow  Homer,  Edwin  Abbey,  Charles  Dana 
Gibson,  Edward  Corey,  Maxfield  Parrish,  Leroy 
Neiman,  Howard  Pyle,  Arthur  Rackham,  Edward 
Se  irlc,  S  ml  Sri  ml  er«,  lames  Thurber,  and 
Andy  Warhol. 

An  American  Album  features  a  foreword  by  historian 
Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  Jr.,  as  well  as  a  15-page  intro- 
duction and  history  of  the  magazine  by  editor  Lewis 
H.  Lapham.  Lavishly  illustrated,  the  grand  volume  is 
beautifully  printed  on  acid-free  paper  with  smythe- 
sewn  binding  tor  lasting  brilliance. 

.  \n  American  Album  is  a  window  on  life  in  this  coun- 
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Edivard  Penfield's  "February"  post 
created  to  promote  the  Febnmry  1895  iss 
of  Harper's  Magazine.  Penfield  (1866-192 
was  one  of  America's  most  highly  influent 
illustrators  and  poster  artists,  widely  creo 
ed  with  bringing  abstraction  to  commerc 
art  through  boldly  simplified  shapes,  i 
eight-page  fidl  color  portfolio  of  his  pron 
tiona!  posters  for  Harper's  is  featured  in  t 
American  Album. 


For  more  information,  visit  www.harpers.org/american; 

Distributed  by  LP( 


^^Receive  the  Harper's  Anthology  and  See 
"^The  Harper's  Index  Book  for  only  $29.95  for 


Special  offer!  Exclusively  for  Harper's  Magazine  subscriber 
An  American  Album  for  $25-50%  off  the  $50  retail  price. 

Please  send  me  (number  of  copies)  of  An  American  Album  at  $25.  Ad  J  applicable  salt 

tax  (or  delivery  in  New  York  and  Connecticut.  Add  $7  for  shipping  and  handling  of  each 
hook.  For  orders  delivered  to  Canada,  shipping  and  handling  is  $15  per  hook.  For  all  other 
locations  outside  the  U.S.,  shipping  and  handling  is  $25  per  hook. Canadian/Foreign  orders, 
please  pay  by  credit  card  only. 

Total  enclosed  (U.S.  funds  only)  $  

Name 


Addr 
City 


State 


Zip 


Please  send  rhis  order  form  with  a  check  or  money  order  (U.S.  funds  only)  or  credit  card 
information  to:  Hur/vr's  .Magazine,  Department  A,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012 


Credit  card:  (MC/V1SA/AMEX) 
Signature: 


EXP.  DATE: 


All,,,™  .K„>v  ls.v,l,  rs,»    r>1~><»  all.su.  A.R  uiooU  for  ,ff 


READINGS 


IT'S  WHAT'S  FOR 
DINNER 


From  "Sane  Cou's,  or  BSE  hn'i  the  Worst  oj  It," 
by  Edward  Luttwak,  in  the  February  8  London 
Review  o<  Books.  Luttwak' s  most  recent  hunk  is 
Turbo  Capitalism:  Winners  and  Losers  in  the 
Global  Economy.  His  essay  "Give  War  a 
Chance"  appeared  in  the  November  1999  issue  oj 
I  larper's  Magazine. 


A 


A.  ^t  the  Wye  Plantation  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  c»l  Maryland,  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture nt  the  University  of  Maryland  raises  beau- 
tiful Black  Angus  cattle  with  all  the  latest 
equipment  and  best  techniques.  It  produces 
bullocks  and  breeding  heifers  but  serves  as  a 
model  tur  Maryland's  "cow-calf  operations" 
thai  produce  heef  for  the  table  rather  than 
milk.  The  results  are  impressive:  ^0  percent  of 
the  Wye  cows  produce  a  calf  each  year,  and 
steers  are  ready  for  sale  by  their  eighteenth 
month.  I  went  there  to  hnJ  out  how  m\  fami- 
ly's primitive  Bolivian  ranch  might  be  im- 
proved— only  60  percent  of  our  lows  give  birth 
in  any  one  year,  and  our  steers  grow  so  slowly 
that  we  must  keep  them  for  thirty  months  to 
achieve  worthwhile  weights  for  the  market. 
Cattle  are  capital,  and  were  indeed  its  very  first 
embodiment,  yielding  their  offspring  as  inter- 
est. The  higher  the  birthrate,  the  higher  the 
rate  of  return,  it  costs  are  equal.  And  time  is 


money  with  cattle  as  with  any  other  form  of 
capital:  a  steer  sold  at  thirty  months  earns  less 
net  revenue  than  one  sold  alter  eighteen 
months  at  equal  weights,  prices,  and  costs.  All 
in  all,  the  Maryland  numbers  showed  that 
there  was  much  to  be  unproved  on  our  ranch. 

The  Maryland  experts  were  interested  in 
h<  >w  w  e  ranch  and  h<  >w  we  sel  I  our  cattle,  given 
the  200  roadless  kilometers  to  the  nearest  (own 
(by  rafting  downriver  to  Brazil).  They  were  ea- 
ger to  help.  Our  humped  Nelor  cattle  conceive 
by  the  fifteenth  month  or  even  earlier,  give 
birth  alter  nine  months  of  gestation,  and  e , i n 
become  pregnant  again  a  few  weeks  later,  just 
like  the  Wye  cows.  But  our  fertility  rate  is  so 
much  lower,  I  learned,  because  il  cows  and 
bulls  are  left  to  eommune  . k  l ord i n li  to  their 
desires,  many  cows  resist  impregnation,  prefer- 
ring to  raise  their  calves  tor  al  least  six  months 
before  becoming  pregnant  again.  Artificial  in- 
semination is  the  remedy.  In  Wye  all  cows 
ready  to  breed  again  but  not  visibly  pregnant 
are  tested  with  sonograms  by  the  resident  vets, 
and  those  carrying  no  embryo  are  separated 
from  the  herd  to  be  frequently  tested,  with  a 
thermometer  inserted  into  their  vagina,  until 
estrus  is  detected.  At  that  point,  the  frozen  se- 
men of  pn:e  bulls  is  defrosted  and  injected,  and 
the  procedure  is  repeated  until  sonogram  re- 
sults are  p<  isitive. 

With  our  cattle  dispersed  over  7S  square 
miles  of  savanna  grassland  interrupted  by  is- 
lands of  tropical  forest,  we  cannot  emulate  any 
of  those  practices  \\  ith  one-by-one  animal 
husbandry  impossible,  our  cows  and  bulls  are 
left  to  graze  and  procreate  on  their  own,  except 


for  the  few  days  .1  year  when  our  eight  cowboys, 
their  oldei  <  hildren,  the  manager,  and  I  round 
up  ill  the  cattle  we  can  find  to  corral  them  f< >r 
counting,  the  branding  of  yearlings,  castration, 
foot-and-mouth  vaccination,  the  feeding  of  a 
vermifuge,  and  fumigation  against  external  par- 
asites. During  the  long  rainy  season,  when 
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From  the  January /February  issue  of  Animal 
People,  a  bimonthly  newspaper. 

N<  >AH,  a  two-day-old  Asian  gaur  cloned  from  a 
single  gaur  cell  implanted  into  a  cow's  egg,  died 
from  common  dysentery  on  January  10  at  Trans 
Ova  ( ienetics  of  Sioux  Center,  Iowa.  Noah  was 
the  first  successfully  cloned  member  of  an  en- 
dangered species. 

MEDUSA,  seventeen,  a  sloth  hear  on  loan  to  the 
Toledo  Zoo  from  the  Detroit  Zoo,  died  on  De- 
cember 4  of  dehydration  and  starvation,  twen- 
ty-one days  after  the  zoo's  curator  wrongly 
guessed  she  was  pregnant,  and  isolated  her 
without  food  or  water  in  hopes  she  would  hi- 
bernate.  Sloth  hears,  however,  do  not  hibernate 
during  pregnancy. 

FRISKY,  seventeen,  the  tomcat  chosen  from 
among  10,000  applicants  in  L 990  to  stroll 
across  |ack  Duckworth's  pigeon  loft  in  updated 
opening  credits  of  the  forty-year-old  British  ser- 
ial drama  Coronation  Street,  died  on  November 
1 4  from  cancer. 

rAMMIE,  forty une,  a  gorilla  who  broke  out  of 
the  Little  Rock  Zoo  with  her  male,  Rocky,  in 
1997,  died  at  the  zoo  on  November  23.  How 
I  amiine  and  Rocky  <_iot  out  of  their  enclosure 
was  never  quite  resolved.  They  were  recaptured 
as  they  headed  to  the  food  preparation  area  and 
snacked  on  apples  until  found. 

ki  n  ALLEN,  twenty-nine,  a  Borean  orangutan 
noted  for  achieving  nine  escapes  from  the  San 
Diego  Am  during  the  1980s,  was  euthanatized 
on  November  29.  Ken  Allen  was  named  for 
zookeeper  Ken  Willingham  and  security  officer 
Ben  Alk  n,  who  rescued  him  as  an  infant,  when 
hi-  mother  neglected  him,  then  sat  on  him. 


swollen  streams  and  swamped  pastures  drasti- 
cally limit  mov  ement  even  on  our  sturdy  criol- 
lo  horses,  we  do  not  even  know  where  our  cat- 
tle are  much  of  the  rime,  let  alone  which  of  our 
heifers  is  ready  for  impregnation.  In  any  case, 
we  have  no  sonogram'machines  or  the  electric- 
ity to  operale  them;  our  cows  are  too  wild  to  he 
tested  for  estrus  with  a  thermometer;  and  we 
can't  preserve  semen,  for  we  have  no  refrigera- 
tion. The  only  way  we  can  increase  rhe  fertility 
of  our  cows — the  key  to  our  entire  profitability, 
as  we  have  no  dairy  cattle — is  to  provide 
enough  hulls.  In  Wye  they  keep  a  few  "clean- 
up" bulls  with  their  170  cows  to  complement 
artificial  insemination,  but  we  have  forty  bulls 
for  each  lot  of  500  cows,  deliberately  selecting 
smaller-framed  animals  because  young  heifers 
flee  from  the  very  large  hulls  that  win  prizes — 
heavy  and  slow,  they  seem  to  enjoy  standing 
around  looking  impressive  but  mount  few  cows 
and  earn  1  heir  keep  only  with  extracted  semen. 
Our  calves  are  also  born  smaller,  of  course,  but 
that  is  no  disadvantage  at  birthing  time,  when 
our  heifers  easily  drop  their  young  without  any 
help  at  all,  let  alone  the  pulling  chains,  winch- 
es, and  risky  cesareans  used  by  cattle  raisers  in 
all  advanced  countries. 

There  was  one  consolation  in  my  failure  to 
learn  anything  useful  about  fertility.  Our  pro- 
creation costs  start  and  end  with  our  hulls, 
bought  at  $400  each — and  we  can  eventually 
recover  more  than  that  when  we  sell  them  for 
meat  in  their  eighth  year.  At  Wye,  by  contrast, 
as  in  all  commercial  cattle-raising  ventures  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  high  fertility 
does  not  come  cheap.  Sonogram  machines, 
veterinary  care,  even  the  semen,  at  more  than 
$  ^0  a  shot,  are  all  very  expensive,  and  there  are 
many  more  abortions  and  stillbirths  when  cat- 
tle are  bred  tor  size,  to  jump-start  the  race  to 
the  market.  Doing  my  sums,  I  discovered  that 
for  us  a  60  percent  live-birth  rate  was  better 
than  Wye's  90  percent  in  spite  of  all  the  extra 
bulls  we  have  to  keep,  simply  because  of  rhe 
vast  difference  in  rhe  cost  of  keeping  animals 
in  the  first  place. 

At  Wye,  as  in  almost  every  cow-calf  opera- 
tion in  Western  Europe  or  the  United  States, 
cattle  cannot  teed  themselves  all  year  round  on 
green  pasture.  Only  hobby  farmers  with  few 
cows  and  a  lot  of  land  have  the  ten  acres  or  so 
of  decent  land  per  head  that  are  needed — and 
even  they  must  usually  provide  haled  hay  dur- 
ing the  coldest  winter  months  when  grass  stops 
growing.  With  all  the  better  land  in  Europe 
and  North  America  taken  up  by  rhe  intensive 
or  arable  farming  that  inherent  productivity  or 
subsidies  make  more  profitable,  almost  all  com- 
mercial cattle  raisers  must  complement  what- 
ever green  pasture  they  have  with  hay  and  oth- 
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er  feeds  at  a  cost  of  roughly  $2 SO  per  year  per 
head — it  makes  little  difference  it  they  huy  the 
hay  ready-haled  or  grow  it  themselves,  with 
tractors,  harvesters,  fuel,  fertilizer,  weed  killers, 
and  pesticides.  The  leftover  straw  of  cereal 
crops  and  other  roughage  that  mav  cost  little  >  it- 
nothing  is  used,  too,  hut  lactating  and  pregnant 
cows  and  those  fast-growing  steers  must  also  he 
fed  more  costly,  more  protein-rich  concen- 
trates, such  as  maize,  o.its,  barley,  grain 
sorghum,  wheat,  beet  pulp,  oilseed  or  soybean 
meal,  molasses,  synthetic  urea,  and,  until  re- 
cently, processed  animal  offal,  including  the 
sheep  brains  that  have  led  to  present  difficul- 
ties. Our  cattle,  by  contrast,  eat  i  >nl\  the  natur- 
al grasses  of  the  savanna,  picking  and  choosing 
among  different  plants  at  different  times  of  the 
year  to  rind  all  the  nutrition  they  need,  except 
tor  salt  with  mineral  additives  that  costs  us  $  5 
per  head  per  year. 

We  can  afford  to  keep  .ill  those  extra  hulls 
and  the  40  percent  of  our  cows  that  fail  to  give 
birth  in  any  one  year  because  each  steer  we  sell 
can  pay  for  the  salt  of  eighty-three  heads.  Since 
feeding  costs  us  1  percent  of  what  cattle  raisers 
in  Europe  or  North  America  must  pay,  then- 
animal  husbandry  holds  no  lessons  for  us.  True, 
we  must  keep  our  steers  tor  thirty  months  he- 
tore  they  are  ready  for  market,  but  that  only 


costs  us  $7.50  m  salt  as  opposed  to  the  $375  or 
more  in  hay  and  concentrates  eaten  by  a  Mary- 
land or  British  steer  h\  the  time  n  is  ready  for 
sale  al  eighteen  months,  i.  >f  course,  there  is  the 
interest  on  delayed  revenue  to  be  reckoned,  as 
well  as  the  much  lower  weight  of  our  steers,  but 
given  our  abundance  of  grass  it  simply  does  not 
pav  tor  us  to  minimize  time  and  maximize 
weight  .it  high  cost,  let  .done  fatten  our  ani- 
mals in  feedlots  with  expensive  concentrates 
and  supplements. 

In  other  words,  while  Europe, in  and  North 
American  cattle  raisers  pu\  their  dues  to  the 
corporations  that  supply  them  with  everything 
from  tractors  and  fuel  to  bagged  concentrates, 
we  pay  our  dues  to  nature  by  accepting  its  pace 
and  hunts.  So  far  that  has  been  .i  rewarding 
choice:  our  return  on  cattle  capital  exceeds  30 
percent,  more  than  twice  what  North  American 
and  European  c;ittle  raisers  can  expect,  though 
their  corporate  supplier-  tare  much  better  of 
c<  >urse.  The  pn  ifitability  of  the  entire  secti  >r  is  so 
tenuous  in  the  United  States  that  many  ranch- 
ers stay  in  business  onl\  because  they  are  not  in 
business  ,it  .ill  hut  rather  keep  then  ranches  for 
pleasure  and  display,  a  la  \X  .  Bush  or  Ted  Turn- 
er, losing  money  each  year,  which  they  hill  to 
the  taxpayers  by  way  ol  loss  credits  againsi  the 
earnings  of  their  real  trade.  Recently  "buffalo" 
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( hi  si  >n )  ranching  bee  ame  fashionable  among  the 
tax- 1'  >ss  t  r<  iwd,  though  it  was  attempted  by  s<  ime 
desperate  tow  ranchers  as  well,  who  discovered 
thai  costs  are  even  higher-  not  least  for  steel- 
tube  fencing  and  profits  even  lower.  Among 
tin  dwindling  band  of  genuine  ranchers,  a  great 
many  are  consuming  their  capital  year  by  year 
by  accumulating  mortgages  against  their  land. 
As  i he  number  ol  independent  ranchers  and 
f;n in  l-asi-d  i  ;itt le  i, users  continues  to  Jet  line  in 
the  States,  ;is  it  would  in  Europe  but  for  subsi- 
dies, they  are  replaced  by  large-scale  corporate 
operations,  some  'if  them  immense;  but  they, 
loo,  are  in  it  faring  well. 

All  that  frantk  productivity  is  thus  an  at- 
templ  in  offset  miserable  margins  with  sheer 
quantity,  which  in  turn  drives  down  prices,  re- 
ducing profitability  even  more.  During  the  last 
two  years,  we  have  sold  finished  steers  in  the 
border  town  of  Costa  Marquez,  in  the  buck  of 
Rondonia,  one  of  Brazil's  least  developed  areas, 
.ii  prices  ranging  from  SI. OS  to  $1.45  per  kilo, 
measured  ;ii  50  percent  ol  live  weight  ("pencil 
shrinkage"),  only  a  few  cents  less  than  the 
price  to  be  had  in  Chicago  for  animals  on 
which  I. n  more  money  has  been  spent.  But 
then  it  Amazonian  ranching  were  not  so  inher- 
ently profitable,  Amazonian  forests  would  not 
he  endangered.  (Foi  the  record,  we  preserve 
oui  forests  intact;  our  land  in  San  joaqufn 


Prov  ince  is  on  the  very  edge  of  the  uninter- 
rupted rain  forest  that  begins  just  across  a  ten- 
mile  lake  but  is  still  mostly  savanna 
grassland  that  was  never  deforested.) 
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Front  n  h\i  oj  items  seized  /n  the  Australian  Quar- 
dii/iik'  and  /ns/>e<  tion  Service  over  the  last  year. 

V  . K  1 1  •  1111  p.lc  ked  pi  issiiui 

c  i  i\v  lung,  cooked  and  battered  in  c  heese 

4  k  lli  is  c  i  ii  iked  I  H  use  meat 

In  imcmadc  giant  Afrit  an  snail  c  urn 

package  of  d<  ig  stewed  in  turtle  juice 

live  rooted  plain  in  a  tampon  packet 

i iger's  livel  in  a  bottle  < >f  w  ine 

ball  kilo  ( if  animal  manure 

bush  meal  containing  cuts  of  rock-hard  driev 

paws,  shoulders,  and  heads  i  if  large  rodents 
14  grapevine  cuttings  in  a  passenger's  panties 
a  small  armadillo 
dried  lizard  on  a  stick 

5  kilos  of  c  In  ipped  In  use  penis 


i  the  Wye  Plantation  1  learned  some- 
thing e  lse,  or  rather  saw  it  while  we  were  talk- 
ing It  was  the  veterinary  chart  of  a  Maryland 
c  1 1  w  -  c  a  I  f  operat  ion,  with  separate  rows  for  pneu- 
monia, diphtheria,  infectious  bovine  rhinotra- 
c  hen  is,  parainfluenza- 3,  bovine  viral  diarrhea, 
bloat,  three  kinds  of  clostridial  infections,  coc- 
culiosis,  pinkeye,  cancer  eye,  foot  rot,  actino- 
mycosis lump  jaw,  hard  lump  jaw,  acidosis, 
laminitis,  nitrate  poisoning  (from  heavily  fertil- 
ized pasture),  and  many  more  conditions. 
Treatments  were  also  listed  with  antihista- 
mines, dexamethasone,  adrenaline,  sulpha  bo- 
luses, dimethyl  sulfoxide,  nitrofuraione,  and  no- 
valson,  as  well  as  several  vaccines,  vermifuges, 
fumigants,  homely  iodine  and  castor  oil,  and 
main  ,  many  applications  of  antibiotics — a  long 
Im  i if  them,  starting  with  penicillin  and  going 
on  to  LA-200  and  others  equally  obscure  to  me. 

The  reason  I  found  this  chart  startling — 
though  I  later  learned  that  it  reflected  normal 
conditions  throughout  Europe  and  North 
.America  —  was  that  on  our  ranch  we  gel  by 
with  one  vaccination,  two  vermifuge  doses, 
and  two  fumigations  per  year,  all  done  by  our- 
selves since  there  is  no  vet  within  reach.  1  low 
could  il  he,  I  asked,  that  Maryland  cows  need- 
ed all  I  hose  medicines,  and  the  frequent  ser- 
vices ol  veterinarians?  The  experts  pointed  out 
thai  a  great  variety  of  medicines  was  indeed  es- 
sential, lor  otherwise  cattle  would  die  of  dis- 
ease, rhey  estimated  thai  veterinary  care  and 
supplies  added  some  $50  per  head  per  year  to 
the  average  cost  of  upkeep. 

We,  loo,  lose  cattle  to  disease  as  well  as  to 
jaguars,  maned  wolves,  and  anacondas  (yes, 
they  can  swalli  >w  a  newb<  irn  calf),  but  our  com- 
bined losses  have  been  running  at  roughly  1 
percent  per  year.  No,  I  was  told,  it  was  nothing 
like  that:  without  several  specifics  and  lots  of 
antibiotics,  cattle  raisers  would  lose  a  great 
mam  head,  and  in  feedlots  mass  deaths  would 
he  inevitable,  for  infections  spread  immediately 
among  animals  kept  within  inches  of  one  an- 
other. Again,  I  asked  why  cows  in  salubrious 
Maryland— or  Britain,  for  that  matter — were 
so  much  more  vulnerable  to  disease  than  our 
cows,  which  live  in  the  intensely  tropical 
Amazon  basin,  dense  with  every  form  of  life, 
including  a  myriad  of  microorganisms,  internal 
and  external  parasites,  and  blood-sucking  v  am- 
pire hats  thai  carry  all  manner  of  diseases. 

I  received  two  answers.  The  first  was  that  our 
slim  Nelors,  while  much  less  productive  of  meat 
and  useless  tor  milking,  were  resistant  to  disease 
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because  they  were  the  offspring  of  natural  selec- 
tion undistorted  by  veterinary  interventions, 
rather  than  cattle  systematically  hreJ  for  produc- 
tivity  alone.  The  second  answer,  however,  was 
the  more  consequential:  unlike  humans  or  pigs, 
who  can  eat  anything  organic,  animal  or  veg- 
etable (except  for  grass  and  wood,  because  our 
stomachs  cannot  break  down  cellulose),  hovines 
are  pure  herbivores.  Then  four-pan  ruminant 
stomachs  break  down  the  cellulose  in  grass  that 
we  can't  digest  to  extract  .ill  the  proteins,  vita- 
mins, minerals,  and  calories  they  need.  Con- 
versely, cattle  can't  easily  digest  proteins,  beyond 
the  tiny  amounts  consumed  b\  the  microbes  in 
then  first  stomach  (the  rumen),  which  break 
down  cellulose.  Yet  tor  the  sake  of  rapid  weight 
gain  and  rapid  procreation,  Europe. in  and  North 
American  cattle  are  ted  with  cereals  and  .ill 
those  other  concentrates  that  contain  even  inure 
protein,  as  well  .is  pre-bloom  altalta  bay,  which  is 
itself  l(i  percent  protein.  One  result  is  that  Euro- 
pean and  North  American  cattle  raisers  are  al- 
ways in  danger  of  losing  their  animals  to  bloat,  .1 
foamy  gas  buildup  in  the  rumen  that  presses 
against  the  lungs  with  ,1  suffocating  effect.  Anti- 
foaming  agents  are  used,  and  trocars  are  kepi  on 
hand  in  puncture  the  rumen  in  emergencies. 

The  oilier  results  of  feeding  proteins  to  herbi- 
vores are  much  less  dramatic,  altogether  more 
prevalent,  and  of  tar  greater  significance  tor  hu- 
man health:  chic  ink  diarrhea  and  ac  idi  >sis,  vvhic h 
hardly  ever  kill  cattle  outright  but  disrupt  their 
immune  systems,  exposing  them  ti  >  all  the  diseases 
1  saw  on  the  Wye  chart  and  a  tew  more  besides. 

To  put  it  plainly,  nearly  .ill  beet  cattle  in  Eu- 
rope and  North  America  are  permanently  un- 
healthy and  survive  in  a  chronic  state  of  low- 
level  sickness  only  with  large  closes  of 


antibiotics,  because  ihe\  are  cheap  and  induce 
water  retention  that  increases  weight,  antibi- 
otics are  just  the  thing  for  cattle  raisers  and  feed- 
lot  operators — whose  animals  could  not  survive 
a  week  without  them.  For  those  w  ho  eat  the  re- 
sulting beet  no  ill  consequence  need  follow  indi- 
vidually, though  I  myself  am  nauseated  by  the 
idea  ( if  eating  the  meal  of  siek  animals  pumped 
full  of  antibiotics  and  assorted  medicines  -since 
visiting  Wye,  1  eat  only  Argentine  beef  when  I 
can  gel  n ,  and  111  v  own  when  in  Bolivia. 

Public  health,  however,  is  anothet  matter. 
Al  a  Mine  whcai  old  diseases  such  as  TR  are 
reappearing,  and  wounds  and  fractures  are 
once  again  followed  b\  stubborn,  even  lethal 
infections  because  main  bacteria  strains  have 
become  highly  resistant  to  antibiotics,  their 
use  in  mass  quantities  K  cattle  raisers  adds  to 
the  problem.  I  mil  recently,  it  was  thought 
that  humans  could  not  absorb  antibiotics 
from  cooked  beef,  but  research  prompted  by 
bovine  spongiform  encephalopathy  (RSE)  has 
incidentally  disproved  that  reassuring  belief. 
One  result  is  that  those  who  eat  beef  may  be 
spared  an  infection  now  and  then;  anothei  is 
that  they,  too,  are  contributing  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  increasingly  resistant  strains 

Abe  much  larger  issue  is  the  entire  logic  ol 
European  and  North  American  heel  production 
111  its  present  form.  Te  ns  ol  millions  of  head  of 
cattle  are  raised  111  spite  ol  ihc  lack  of  anything 
like  enough  green  pasture  tor  them.  In  Western 
Europe,  subsidies  prov  ide  an  incentive  to  raise' 
beet  cattle  even  without  any  pasture  at  all,  or 
almost  none,  as  in  Tuscany,  fe>t  e  xample,  whose 
Chianini — the  source1  of  the  much-celebrated 
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Fiorentina  steaks— is  the  largest  of  all  cattle 
breeds,  Inn  where  meadows,  are  .1  rarity  aim  my 
all  those  vineyards  and  villas.  When  I  ques- 
tioned the  systematic  use  of  antibiotics  by  the 
entire  industry  of  both  continents,  the  Wye  ex- 
perts replied  that  without  them  there  could  be 
onl\  grass-fed  beet,  which  tastes  wonderful,  as 
any  visitor  to  Argentina  can  attest,  but  is  too 
tough  tor  palate^  used  to  the  very  soft  flesh  of 
grain-ted  animals,  further  softened  by  immobili- 
ty in  feedlots — and  by  antibiotics.  But  their 
stronger  retort  was  that  beet  fed  on  grass  alone 
would  be  necessarily  scarce  and  expensive.  It  no 
longer  could  be  an  everyday  food  for  virtually 
everyone,  but  only  for  the  affluent,  and  only  an 
occasional  treat  for  the  poor  or  parsimonious. 
^1  el  at  the  same  tune  cardiologists  unanimously 
assert  that  most  people  in  Europe  and  North 
America  eat  far  too  much  beet — that  it  should 
be  an  occasional  treat  rather  than  an  everyday 
food,  which  many  eat  twice  a  day. 

The  veterinary  profession  has  therefore  sys- 
tematized, indeed  normalized  the  raising  ol  un- 
healthy cattle  to  achieve  the  very  abundance 
that  makes  people  unhealthy.  In  its  rarity,  BSE  is 
only  an  extreme  consequence  of  feeding  animal 
proteins  to  herbivores  that  can't  ear  even  alfalfa 
in  any  quantity  with<  >ut  ill  effec  t ,  let  ah  me  sheep 
brains.  ||  the  unending  BSE  drama  finally  attracts 
public  atteni  i<  >n  t<  1  the  habitual  malpractice  1  >t  the 
cattle  industry,  we  may  yet  see  North  American 
and  European  herds  reduced  to  their  naturally 
fed  size,  that  small  traction  of  present  numbers  for 
which  green  pasture  can  be  provided  all  year 
round.  And  if  that  supply  is  insufficient,  the  pam- 
pas and  savannas  of  South  America  can  provide 
all  that  is  needed,  im  ranch  included,  ol  course, 
with  its  beautiful  Nelors. 


THE  DAY  THE 
MUSIC  DIED 


From  lyrics  composed  by  Dr.  I  L  ien  Davies  and 
her  microbiology  .students  cit  the  I  niversity  oj 
Pennsylvania. 


(To  the  tune  of  "Yesterday,"  by  the  Beatles) 
Leprosy, 

Bits  and  pieces  falling  off  of  me. 
But  it  isn't  the  toxk  it\ ; 
It 's  1  u-t  neglect  of  injury. 


Suddenly, 

I'm  not  halt  the  man  1  used  to  be. 
Can't  feel  anything  peripherally 
From  swollen  nerves,  hypersensitivity. 

Why  don't  leprae  grow  in  vitro?  We  cannot 

say. 

In  vivo  they  grow  very  slow,  once  in  12  da  .  .  . 
ay  •  •  •  ay  . . .  ays. 

Hard  to  get, 

But  the  stigma  hasn't  faded  vet. 
Don't  keep  an  armadillo  as  a  pet. 
Clofazamine  and  Dapsone — don't  forget. 

CONGENITAL  INFECTIONS 
(To  "1  Will  Survive,"  by  Gloria  Gaynor) 

At  first  1  was  atraid,  because  I  had  a  cat. 
I  had  heard  of  toxoplasma  and  other  things  like 
that. 

1  spent  so  main  nights  thinking,  "1  can't  be  a 
m<  >m." 

But  1  w  as  w  rong,  and  I  learned  how  to  get  along. 

Tossed  out  the  cat 
And  washed  my  hands. 

My  doctor  told  me  all  the  things  1  need  to  un- 
derstand: 

"Watch  out  tor  TORCHS,  now  your  ETT 

turned  blue, 
Toxo,  rubella,  CMV,  HIV,  and  syphilis,  too." 

Stay  m  g<  n  >cl  health 
And  get  y<  tur  shots. 

This  is  the  best  way  to  make  sure  that  you  have 

healthy  t<  its. 
IgG  can  cross  placentas,  IgM  cannot  get 

thn  uigh. 
For  diagnosis,  this  is  a  clue. 

So,  my  child,  you  will  survive. 
As  long  as  you  know  how  to  care,  you  will  stay 
alive. 

You  have  all  your  life  to  live,  with  the  care  you 

have  to  give. 
You  will  survive.  You  will  survive.  Hey!  Hey! 

HERPES  SIMPLEX  1  AND  2 
(To  "The  Sound  of  Silence," 
by  Simon  and  Gartunkel) 

Hello,  herpes,  our  old  friend, 
Will  be  with  us  'til  the  end. 
'Cause  the  virus  softly  creeping 
Left  Us  genes  while  we  were  sleeping. 

Not  integrated  into  our  genome, 

Ir  will  roam,  that  episome. 

The  DNA  of  herpes. 
1  lerpes  simplex  1  and  2 
Will  forever  be  with  you. 


C *>n  i >ur  l; u i n s ,  lips,  eyes,  < >r  d< >wn  there,  too, 
.Ami  there  isn'l  much  thai  we  can  do, 

hut  there  is  acyclovir  to  help, 

And  we'll  want  help 

In  mi  herpes  hurting  you. 
"Fools,"  .say  I,  "you  must  beware!" 
Herpes  simplex's  everywhere. 
Symptomatic  or  in  the  ganglin, 
Caught  in  New  York  or  in  Hast  Anglia. 
It  will  be  latent 

And  reoccur  when  tunes  are  had, 

And  yi  m'll  he  h  id 

When  herpes  comes  lor  you. 


[Transc  npt  | 

THE  EXECUTIONER'S 
SONG  AND  DANCE 

From  the  transcript  of  an  execution  carried  out  at 
the  Diagnostic  and  ( classification  Center  in  Jack- 
son, Georgia,  and  audiotaped  by  corrections  offi- 
cials.  Between  1983  and  /998,  all  twenty-three 
electrocutions  in  Georgia  were  taped  by  frrison  offi- 
cials. The  tapes  were  obtained  by  David  hay.  a 
producer  of  radio  documentaries,  from  Michael 
Mears,  an  Atlanta  lawyer  who  is  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  the  electric  chair;  portions  were 
aired  by  National  Public  Radio  affiliates  in  May. 
At  the  time  of  the  execution  narrated  below,  rO//>/i 
Kemp  was  the  warden  of  the  Diagnostic  and  Clas- 
sification Center,  and  Willis  R.  MaraWe  was  the 
prison  warden.  Colonel  David  Lowe  and  "Mick- 
ey" were  corrections  officers;  William  Hill  was  the 
senior  assistant  attorney  general. 


RAI  I'll  kl  Ml':  This  is  .1  recording  of  the  execu- 
tion oi  I  von  R.i\  Stanley  EF1C36C3.  July  the 
twelfth,  1984. 

Wll  LIS  R.  MARABLE:  Colonel  Lowe.'  Mickey? 

<  :<  >L(  >NEL  DAVID  U  >WE:  Yes.' 

MARABLE:  The  witnesses  are  now  entering  the 
w  itness  room. 

LOWE:  Ok. iv. 

MARABLE:  The  state  w  itnesses  have  entered  the 
witness  room  and  have  seated  themselves  in 
the  front  row.  At  this  time,  the  news-media 
w  itnesses  are  entering.  All  witnesses  have  ar- 
rived and  have  seated. 

MU  "KEY:  Let's  proceed. 

LOWE:  We  can  proceed  it  you're  ready. 

MARABLE:  Colonel  Lowe,  Mickey.  The  warden 
has  entered  the  execution  chamber  at  this 
time,  approaching  the  microphone,  and  is  in 
the  process  of  briefing  all  w  itnesses  to  remain 
quiet  and  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  move- 
ments. 1  le  also  advised  them  that  medical  as- 


sistance is  available  il  needed.  The  warden  is 
confirming  all  witnesses.  All  witnesses  have 
been  confirmed.  The  warden  is  in  the  process 
of  advising  all  witnesses  thai  we  will  now 
proceed  with  the  court -ordered  execution  of 
[von  Stanley.  Mickey.' (  'olonel  Lowe.' 
LOWE:  Yes. 

MARABLE:  We're  -.lilt  waiting  foi  the-  execution- 
team  members  to  bring  him  into  the  execu- 
tion chamber.  The  execution  team  is  in  the 
process  i  if  escorting  the  condemned  into  the 
execution  chamber.  I  le  is  walking,  unassisted, 
walked  straight  to  the  chair,  and  has  sealed 
himself  in  it.  One  of  the  execution-team 
members  is  now  in  the  process  of  securing  the 
hack  strap.  The  other  members  are  securing 
the  arm  straps  and  leg  straps.  The  hack  strap 
is  secure  at  this  time.  Both  arm  straps  are  se- 
cure at  this  nine.  T  hey  are  still  in  the  process 
of  securing  the  leg  straps.  At  ihis  nine-  the 
condemned  has  been  secured  in  the  chair.  I  le 
is  not  moving,  he  is  just  sitting  there  very  pas- 
sively, staring  out  at  i  he  w  n  i  icsses. 

The  superintendent  has  afforded  the  con- 
demned an  opportunity  to  make  a  last  state- 
ment. He  has  declined  to  make  a  last  state- 
ment. He  is  afforded  the  opportunity  for 
prayer.  1  le  has  dec  lined  this  also. 

The  warden  is  now  in  the  process  of  read- 
ing the-  court  order  to  the  witnesses  and  to 
the  condemned.  The  condemned  is  snll  sit- 
ting there  very  passively,  no  movement,  star- 
ing i nit  at  the  witnesses. 

At  this  tune,  the'  execution-team  mem- 
bers are  entering  the  execution  chamber 
with  the  headset  and  the  leg  hand.  One 
member  is  in  the  process  o|  securing  the  leg 
band  to  the  fleshy  pari  of  the  inmate's  right 
leg.  Two  members  of  the  execution  team  are 
in  the  process  of  securing  the  headset  to  the 
c<  »ndemned. 

The  condemned  has  offered  no  resistance 
throughout.  He  is  |ust  sitting  there  very  pas- 
sively, not  moving.  The  leg  hand  has  been  se- 
cured to  the  condemned'*  right  leg,  and  also 
the  headset  has  been  secured  to  his  head. 

Perspiration  is  now  being  wiped  from  the 
forehead  of  the  condemned  And  he  is  se- 
cure and  ready  for  the  execution,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hood  being  placed  over  his 
head  and  the  w  ires  being  attached  to  the  leg 
hand  and  to  the  headset 

The-  electrician  now  has  entered  the  exe- 
cution chamber  and  is  securing  the  wire  to 
the  headset. 

LOWE:  They're  moving  very  well.  It's  a  good 
time  to  do  it  n<  >w.  Marable,  stand  still.  Mick- 
ey, put  William  Hill  i  »n. 

WILLIAM  HILL:  I  lello. 

LOWE:  William,  the  attorney  general  is  here. 
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MICHAH  BOVTLIO:  Hill,  this  is  Mike.  Have  you 
got  any  reason  that  the  execution  shouldn't 
be  earned  out  ? 

HILL:  No  I  don't. 

Pa  >WERS:  Thank  you. 

HILL:  All  right. 

MAR  ABLE:  Colonel  Lowe.'  Mickey?  The  wires 
have  been  attached  and  secured  to  the  head- 
set and  to  the  leg  hand.  The  perspiration  has 
keen  wiped  again  from  the  condemned's 
forehead.  And  the  hood  is  being  placed  on 
at  this  time.  The  face  hood  is  secured.  The 
warden  and  all  the  execution-team  members 
have  departed  the  execution  chamber.  Stand 
by  for  the  warden's  last  telephone  check. 

1 1  i\\  E:  Ralph,  this  is  the  commissioner. 

KEMP:  Yes. 

LOWE:  There  are  no  stays.  You  can  proceed  to 
carry  out  the  official  order  of  the  court. 

KEMP:  Very  well.  At  my  count  ol  three,  press 
your  buttons.  One.  Two.  Three. 

MARABLE:  Colonel  Lowe.'  Mickey?  The  execu- 
tion is  now  in  progress.  When  the  first  surge 
entered  his  body  he  Stiffened  and  I  heard  a 
pop,  as  if  one  of  the  straps  broke.  But  I  can't 
tell  from  this  vantage  point.  1  le  is  still  at  this 
rune  sitting  there  with  clenched  fists,  with 
no  other  movements.  He  is  slowly  relaxing 
at  this  time.  From  my  vantage  point  it  seems 
that  the  inmate  has  relaxed  somewhat.  His 
fists  are  still  clenched,  but  there  is  no  move- 
ment from  the  condemned.  There  is  still  no 
movement  from  the  individual;  he's  still  just 
sitting  there. 

MARABLE:  The  execution  is  completed.  We're 
now  into  the  five  minutes'  lapse  time.  It  ap- 
peared that  when  the  execution  was  com- 
pleted and  the  power  was  off,  he  relaxed 
somewhat,  h  was  pretty  visible,  that  he  re- 
laxed ev  en  more  than  it  seemed  before. 

LOWE:  Any  reaction  from  the  witnesses? 

MARABLE:  They're  sitting  very  still,  just  observ- 
ing. Nil  uh —  I  see  one  or  two  ol  the  media 
writing  note-,  taking  notes.  Bui  other  than 
that  they  are  just  sitting,  staring  into  the  ex- 
ecut  i«  mi  chamber. 

MARABLL:  We  have  now  completed  two  min- 
utes of  the  five  minutes'  lapse  lime.  There's 
still  no-  verv  little  -no  movement  from  the 
w  itnesses.  No  one's  even  taking  notes  ,11  this 
time.  They're  iu-i  sitting  there  -taring  into 
the  execution  chamber.  We  have  now  com- 
pleted four  minutes.  One  minute  remaining. 

MARABI  E:  Colonel  Lowe'  Mickey?  We  have 
now  completed  five  minutes'  lapse  time. 
Si. aid  by.  Hie  doctors  are  now  preparing  to 
enter  the  execution  chamber  to  check  for 
lite-  signs. 

One  ol  the  physicians  is  now  in  the 
process  ot  doing  this.  The  first  physician  has 


completed  his  examination;  the  second  is 
now  making  his  check.  The  second  doctor 
has  now  completed  his  examination.  The 
third  and  final  doctor  is  in  the  process  of 
making  bis  check. 

The  examination  is  completed.  Stand  by 
tor  the  superintendent's  time  ot  death  and 
confirmation  of  death. 

The  superintendent  has  advised  all  wit- 
nesses that  death  did  occur  at  12:24  this 
date.  He  has  instructed  all  witnesses  to  de- 
pan  the  w  itness  room  and  to  be  transported 
back  to  the  front  ot  the  institution.  Curtains 
are  drawn  at  this  time.  Colonel  Lowe?  Mick- 
ey ?  That  completes  it. 
LOWE:  Marable,  see  if  you  could  find  what  that 
snap  pop  was  that  you  were  talking  about  a 
while  ago. 

MARABLE:  1  think  it  was  just  the  electricity  arc. 
1  don't  think  any  strap  broke  or  anything. 
He  just  jerked  real  bard  and  caused  the  elec- 
tricity to  arc. 

LOWE:  Okay. 

MARABLE:  They  have  removed  the  face  hood.  The 
execution-team  members  are  now  in  the  process 
ot  removing  the  straps.  The  electrical  wire  has 
been  removed  from  the  condemned's  right  leg. 
He  is  being  removed  from  the  electric  chair  at 
this  time  and  being  placed  on  the  stretcher. 
He  is  being  removed  from  the  execution  cham- 
ber at  this  time  and  the  execution-team  mem- 
bers are  taking  him  to  the  autopsy  room.  And 
that's  all  1  can  see,  Colonel  Lowe. 

LOWE:  h  the  commissioner  available? 

MARABLE:  Just  a  minute. 

KEMP:  Hello. 

LOWE:  You  and  your  staff  did  an  excellent  job. 

We  appreciate  it  very  much. 
k'LMP:  Okay.  We  had  a  little  bit  of  a  scare —  1 

don't  know  if  they  relayed  that  to  you  or 

m  if . 
LOWE:  Pop. 

KEMP:  The  popping  sound.  We  were  thinking 
that  what  happened  because  he  sat  there  for 
that  three  minutes,  that  the  water  in  the 
sponge  on  his  leg  ran  out  right  there  by  his 
foot,  and  we  were  thinking  that  it  was  like  a 
little  bolt  of  lightning. 

LOWE:  Did  you  see  anything? 

KEMP:  No.  They  said —  Colonel  Hardison  and 
the  other  people  in  the  witness  room  said 
they  didn't  see  anything  like  that.  Now  I  still 
feel  good  about  it. 

LOWE:  It  ran  too  smooth,  Ralph,  but  don't 
screw  it  up  next  time. 

KEMP  [laughing]:  Okay. 

LOWE:  Mike  Bower-  wants  to  say  something. 
KEMP:  Okay. 

BOWERS:  Ralph,  1  second  what  Dave  said.  Very 
smooth  job. 


The  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Reformation  Era 

Explore  the  religious  transformation  of  the  West  at  the  dawn  of  the  modern 
ige  with  these  36  recorded  lectures. 

Pi 


rofessor  Brad  Gregory  of 
Stanford  presents  a  balanced  his- 
M~  tory  of  the  complex,  dramatic, 
and  still  vastly  influential  events  that 
reshaped  Western  Christianity  almost 
five  centuries  ago. 

His  empathetic  lectures  focus  not  only 
to  Roman  Catholicism  and  the  "classi- 
cal" Protestantism  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
the  Church  of  England,  hut  also  the  vari- 
ants of  Protestantism  seen  by  contempo- 
raries as  "radical,  such  as  Anabaptism. 

The  aim  is  not  to  offer  facile  verdicts 
or  to  explain  away  religious  issues,  hut  to 
respect  the  integrity  of  religious  people, 
convictions,  and  practices  while  examin- 
ing how  they  both  shaped  and  were 
shaped  by  politics,  social  relations,  and 
other  forces. 

Questions  to  Ponder 

iou  will  examine  crucial  issues 
including: 

•  What  was  the  state  of  Christianity 
on  the  Reformation's  eve? 

•  What  were  the  individual  contri- 
butions of  figures  such  as  1  uther, 
Calvin,  and  Ignatius  l.ovola? 

•  Why  did  Protestantism  take  hold 
in  some  places  hut  not  others? 

•  What  were  the  course  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Catholic  Response? 

•  How  did  religious  issues  interact 
with  other  trends  such  as  the  rise 
of  literacv  and  the  nation-state? 

•  How  were  changes  m  religious 
belief  and  practice  received  by 
people  at  large? 

Professor  Gregory's  thought-provok- 


ing final  remarks  reflect  on  the  larger 
meaning  of  religious  disagreement  for 
the  course  of  modern  historv,  showing 
how  the  Reformation  era  raised  ques- 
tions that  we  still  face  today. 

Enjoy  the  Best  in  Teaching- 
Guaranteed 

For  a  decade,  I  he  reaching  Company 
has  been  recording  Americas  best  college 
lecture  professors.  Our  more  than  100 
Great  C  ourses  make  u  easy  for  you  to 
gain  access  to  a  wealth  of  teaching  talent 
unequalled  on  any  single  campus  any- 
where. 

And  you  can  enjoy  a  lecture  a  day  tor 
no  more  than  the  price  of  a  cup  of  coffee. 

I  lus  course  works  well  in  both  audio 
and  video.  I  he  video  version  hundreds 
of  images,  including  maps,  portraits,  and 
on-screen  graphics. 
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KEMP:  Ok, iv,  we  appreciate  it.  Just  give  us  an- 
other one. 
B(  iWRKS:  Thank  y<  >u,  Ralph. 
KEMP:  ( ">k.i\ ,  i  hank  y<  hi. 
l  ( >\vi :  Marahle? 

KEMP:  I  lere  he  is.  |usi  a  second,  Colonel. 

MARAHLE:  (  !olonel  Lowe' 

LOWl :  Marahle? 

MARAHLE:  Yes,  sir. 

l  ^  a\  i :  I  wani  in  thank  you. 

M  \K  \PLE:  You're  quite  welcome,  sir.  Any  time. 

1 (  ;\\  I  :  t  Jood  night. 

M  ARABLE:  Good  night,  sir. 


[Character  Study] 

AT  HOME  WITH 
HITLER 


From  (/  secret  profile  oj  Adolj  Hitler  compiled  by 
the  (  '.N.  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  the  precur- 
sor to  the  CIA,  in  December  lLH2.  The  sixty- 
eight-page  report,  portions  oj  which  appeared  on 
www.thesmokinggun.com,  was  declassified  in 
April  under  the  Nazi  W  ar  Crimes  Disclosure 
Act.  Nearly  3  million  records  tune  been  released 
since  the  legislation  was  passed  by  Congress 

in  /ins. 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCE 
Hitler  is  meticulous  ahoul  his  personal  ap- 
pearance and  will  never  remove  his  coat  in 
puhlic — no  matter  how  warm  he  reels.  He  al- 
lows no  one  to  see  him  in  his  hath  or  see  him 
naked.  In  Ins  dress  he  is  always  very  conven- 
tional and  takes  the  advice  ol  Ins  tailor,  lie 
puts  on  the  clothes  that  are  laid  out  for  him 
without  any  fussiness.  He  never  uses  perfume. 
IV.  Sedgwick  [former  Nazi  press  secretary]  at 
various  tunes  brought  back  from  England 
Yardley's  lavender  smelling  salts,  which  he 
would  use  w  hen  fatigued  by  very  long  speeches 
or  during  trips  by  plane  to  gel  away  from  the 
smell  ot  gasoline.  I  Iitler  always  objec  ted  to  Dr. 
Sedgwick's  use  oi  perfume  and  twitted  him 
about  it. 

In  1923  Dr.  Sedgwick,  who  disliked  Hitler's 
little  mustache,  tried  to  convince  him  ol  1 1  ^ 
ugliness,  arguing  that  it  should  extend  to  the 
hill  width  of  the  mouth.  Dr.  Sedgwick  said: 
"Look  at  the  portraits  by  Holbein  and  Van 
Dyck,  the  old  masters  would  never  have 
dreamt  of  such  an  ugly  fashion!"  Hitler 
replied:  "Do  not  worrv  about  m\  mustache.  It 
it  is  not  the  fashion  now,  it  will  be  later  be- 
cause I  w  ear  it ! " 


ENDURANCE 

I  litler  is  quite  robust  and  has  a  good  deal  of 
physical  endurance.  In  1932  he  and  his  staff  of- 
ten worked  twenty  hours  a  day  tor  weeks  on  end. 
After  a  long  and  heavy  day  and  missing  one  or  two 
meals  he  always  insists  on  his  chauffeurs  and  staff 
eating  first.  He  himself  will  eat  last.  If  food  is 
placed  before  him  by  some  enthusiastic"  waitress 
he  will  carry  it  himself  to  the  chauffeurs. 

1  le  is  completely  uninterested  in  either  in- 
door or  outdoor  games.  He  takes  no  exercise 
oilu  r  than  walking  and  this  at  irregular  inter- 
vals. His  pacing  of  the  room  is  frequent  and 
done  a  la  marcia,  to  a  tune  which  he  whistles. 
He  never  walks  the  length  of  the  room  but  al- 
ways diagonally  from  corner  to  corner. 

For  parades  he  uses  an  open  car  regardless  of 
the  weather.  He  demands  the  same  of  his  en- 
tire entourage. 

Hitler  says:  "We  are  not  bourgeois  but  soldiers." 

SI(  ;ht 

To  be  with  1  litler,  particularly  at  night,  is  an  or- 
deal for  people  with  sensitive  eyes  due  to  the  bril- 
liant light  he  always  insists  on  hav  ing  all  round 
him.  Dr.  Sedgw  ick  was  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  Hitler's  eyes  were  not  normal,  which  might 
have  been  caused  by  gas  poisoning  in  the  fall  ot 
1918.  On  account  ot  headaches  caused  by  his 
eves,  Hitler  has  had  to  follow  the  advice  of  his 
physicians  and  now  wears  reading  glasses.  He 
probably  resisted  this  tor  as  long  as  it  was  possible. 
Partly  from  vanity  and  partly  through  his  con- 
tempt tor  the  "Professor  Type,"  spectacles  have  al- 
ways been  a  nightmare  for  him. 

CONVERSATION 

During  meals  I  litler  is  apt  to  let  the  conver- 
sation be  general,  but  after  an  hour  or  two  he 
starts  a  monologue.  These  monologues  form 
part  of  a  fixed  repertoire.  They  will  be  of  a  fin- 
ished perfection  like  phonograph  records — the 
favorite  ones  being:  "When  1  was  in  Vienna" 
and  "When  1  was  a  soldier,"  "When  I  was  in 
prison,"  "When  I  was  the  leader  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Party,"  and  so  forth. 

He  frequently  nets  onto  the  subject  of  Richard 
Wagner  and  the  opera.  No  one  interrupts  these 
encore  rhapsodies.  He  carries  on  with  these  un- 
til the  guests  finally  break  dow  n  and  retire  because 
they  can  no  longer  keep  their  eyes  open. 

ENTERTAINMENT 
The  music  disliked  by  1  litler  is  mainly  confined 
to  the  Classics,  particularly  music  by  Bach,  Han- 
del, Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms. 
To  these  renderings  he  listens  only  with  rela- 
tive attention.  He  enjoys  gypsy  music,  rhap- 
sodies, and  czardas,  also  music  by  Liszt  and  the 
dreamy  music  of  Grieg.  Wagner,  Verdi,  and  cer- 
tain pieces  by  Chopin  and  Richard  Strauss  delight 
him.  Music  which  does  not  lift  him  out  ot  his  seat 


Executioner's  Roam,  Greenhaven  Correctional  Facility,  Ureen/iaven ,  New  York,"  "Electric  ( 'hair,  ( irccnsrillc  i  Wuvttotni/  Faci/ifv,  /(irmtt. 
'irginiti."  "Flcctnc  C  'nair,  Ho/man  (  nit,  Atmore,  .A/.iKinm."  and  "Witness  Room,  Brottd  River  I  onectional  Facility,  C  'oli<mf>w,  South  (  'ai 
•lina,"  by  Luanda  Devlin,  from  The  Omega  Suites,  jmhlishcd  last  u inter  f>\  Steit//. 


by  its  sensuous  appeal  leaves  htm  cold,  DAN<  l\<  i 

In  192  3  he  adored  American  football  march-  |  [itler  never  dances  himself.  1  le  considers  it 
es  and  college  songs.  The  "Sic.:  Hull"  used  in  unworthy  of  a  Statesman  hut  is  more  than  will- 
all  political  tallies  is  direct  copy  ai  the  tech-  ing  to  watch  others  for  ,i  tune.  This  may  he  as- 
nique  used  by  American  football  cheerleaders.  sociated  with  an  inner  desire  tor  erotic  adven- 
American  College  type  ol  music  was  used  to  ture  by  prow.  The  demimondaine  character  of 
excite  the  German  masses  who  had  been  used  the  women  in  i|ucstion  does  not  by  am  means 
to  very  dry-as-dust  pi  ilitical  lectures.  Ii  iwer  his  sense  i  >t  apprec  iatii  »n. 


KIAMINCs 


I  1 1 LA !  I  K 

I  le  very  rarely  goes  i<>  the  theater. 

VAI  I  'I  VII  1  E 
I  le  likes  vaudeville. 

M(  IVIES 

Almost  every  night  or  every  other  night  Hitler 
sees  a  pii  ture  in  his  private  theater  in  the  Chan- 
cellery. Goehbels  secures  for  him  pictures  which 
are  forbidden  to  be  show  n  publicly  in  Germany, 
fhesc  consist  mainly  oi  foreign  motion  pictures 


|Ohjce  i  i<  >n| 

TIBET  NOIR 

From  an  email  sent  last  April  by  Minnesota  state 
representative  Arlon  Lindner  to  his  colleagues  prior 
to  the  1  )alai  Lama's  speech  to  a  joint  meeting  oj  the 
Minnesota  I  louse  and  Senate.  Minnesota  is  home 
to  the  second-largest  Tibetan  community  in  the 
United  States. 


A  m.  s  .1  Christian,  I  am  offended  that  we 
would  have  the  Dalai  Lama  come  and  speak  to 
a  joini  meeting  of  our  Minnesota  legislature. 
He  claims  to  be  a  god-king,  a  leade  r  of  the  Bud- 
dha religion,  which  historically  has  been  con- 
sidered a  eult  he-cause  nl  its  antibiblical  teach- 
ings concerning  the  one-  true  Holy  God, 
(  Creator  of  I  leaven  and  Earth,  and  I  lis  Son,  [e- 
siis  ( ,'hrist. 

There  is  a  religious  ethic  thai  prevails  in  this 
country:  Judeo-Christian.  The  Judeo-Christian 
ethic  the  moral  and  spiritual  foundation  ol 
our  Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  most 
ol  our  laws,  and  it  has  served  us  well. 

A  Buddhist  would  say,  "Why  the  big  fuss 
about  abortion  and  euthanasia.'  After  all,  we 
are  .ill  reincarnated  over  and  over  again  in 
many  lives,  so  win  the  big  deal  about  ending 
one-.'"  These  beliefs  are  incompatible  with  the 
Christian  principles  thai  have  governed  Ameri- 
can sot.  iety. 

Rabbi  Daniel  Lapin  [a  syndicated  radio  per- 
sonality] expressed  it  best:  "We  may  all  believe 
as  we  w  ish;  however,  translating  our  beliefs  into 
actions  sometimes  elemanded  by  those  beliefs 
ma\  i  onflie  i  with  |udeo-C  hristian  belief.  When 
they  do,  ir  is  the  actions  inf<  >rmed  by  Christian 
belief  thai  will  prevail." 

I,  for  one,  w  ill  not  he-  preseni  on  the  morning 
of  May  "1 


which  might  cause  Communistic  and  other 
demonstrations  during  the  performance. 

He  enjoys  newsreels,  particularly  those 
featuring  himself,  lie  likes  comedias  and  will 
laugh  heartily  at  a  Jewish  comedian.  He  even 
likes  ;i  Jewish  singer  and  will  say  afterward  that 
it  is  too  bad  he  or  she  is  not  an  Aryan! 

Movies  are-  made  ol  political  prisoners  and 
executions  and  this  satisfies  his  sadistic  in- 
stincts. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  also 
shown  pornographic  photographs  anil  movies. 

( JRCUS 

He  loves  the  circus.  The  rhrill  of  underpaid 
performers  risking  their  lives  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  him.  lie  is  particularly  pleased  with  tight- 
rope acts  and  trapeze  artists. 

1  Hiring  the  summer  of  1933  he  went  several 
times  to  the  circus  and  on  the  next  day  he 
would  send  flowers  and  chocolates  to  the  girls 
who  bad  performed  dangerous  teats  before  him. 
1  le  remembered  the  names  of  these  people  and 
in  the  evenl  of  an  accident  to  one  of  them 
would  concern  himself  with  whai  happened  to 
them  or  to  their  surviving  relatives.  Upon  one 
occasion  after  reading  an  account  in  the  news- 
paper of  a  trapeze  artist  who  was  killed  during 
her  act  he  sent  a  message  of  sympathy  to  the 
family.  (N.B.  The  appeal  of  the  non-hour- 
geois — "the  gypsy  milieu  of  circus  artists.") 

He  does  not  care  much  for  wild  animal  acts, 
unless  there  is  a  woman  in  danger. 


[Letter] 

AS  LONG  AS  THERE 
ARE  POPPIES 


From  a  letter  by  Shahla  luihiji,  an  Iranian  editor  and 
feminist  who  in  January  was  sentenced  to  four  years 
in  prison  for  attending  a  conference  in  Berlin  on 
Iranian  democracy.  Although  f/ie-  trip  was  approved 
by  Islamic  authorities ,  the  conference  was  later 
deemed  anti-Islamic  because  a  male  protester  pub- 
licly disrobed  there  and  a  woman  tlanced  with  bare 
arms.  The  letter,  which  was  originally  published  in 
Payam  Emrooz,  a  monthly  review,  appeared  in 
English  on  www.payvand.com,  a  website  devoted  to 
Iranian  culture  and  polities.  Mehrangiz  Kar,  a  chil- 
dr en' s -rights  lawyer  who  also  attended  the  confer- 
ence, received  a  jour-year  sentence  as  well.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Persian  by  Roya  Monajem. 

i  am  running  in  a  dark  narrow  corridor.  The 
sound  of  my  heart  heating  and  the  echo  of  my 
feet  striking  the  ground  resonate  in  the  corri- 
dor like  the  sound  of  iron  against  iron  and,  to- 


gether  with  the  sound  ol  the  feet  chasing  me, 
till  my  soul  with  horror.  I  feel  an  intense  pain 
m  my  feet.  Bui  I  know  I  must  keep  running.  I 
am  escaping  from  some  strangers  who  are  chas- 
ing me.  I  pass  through  the  bend  ol  the  corridor, 
and  I  see  a  light  at  the  other  end.  It  only  I 
could  reach  that  light  1  would  he  saved  M\ 
heart  is  exploding.  Suddenly  I  run  into  some- 
thing, and  ,1  sharp  pain  overtakes  my  whole 
body,  and  I  stagger  and  fall  down.  I  can  no 
longer  move.  I  put  my  hands  over  my  head  as 
though  protecting  it  from  .111  unknown  attack. 
The  sound  of  the  feet  chasing  me  gets  closer 
and  closer.  God,  where  is  my  scarf?  It  they  tmd 
me  w  ithout  .1  scarf  ...  It  is  no  use  trying  to  get 
up.  My  feet  are  not  under  my  control.  1  scream, 
and  darkness  envelops  me. 

I  wake  to  the  sound  of  my  own  screaming.  It 
is  as  it  my  heart  were  coming  out  of  tin  throat. 
My  mouth  is  parched.  I  am  in  my  own  hed. 
The  nightmare  is  over.  I  look  at  the  clock 
above  my  head.  It  is  five-thirty  in  the  morning, 
and  I  have  to  report  to  the  Revolution  Court  at 
eight-thirty.  It  is  too  early  to  yet  up,  hut  I  an; 
scared  to  sleep  lest  the  nightmare  come  back 

I  wash  my  face  and  feel  a  hit  better.  At  eight 
o'clock  I  am  standing  in  the  courtyard. 

For  years  I  have  hated  the  name  "Luna  Park" 
and  especially  th.it  tall  merry-go-round  thai 
looks  like  a  scaffold  as  well  as  that  narrow  w  ind- 
ing road  leading  to  Evin  Prison.  And  now  here  I 
am  in  front  of  the  gray  iron  doors  ol  Evin  Prison 
sitting  in  a  car  w  ith  the  driver  honking  the  horn 
tor  the  guards  to  open  the  gate.  The  gate  suinys 
open,  and  I  rind  myself  inside  the  prison. 

Like  a  somnambulist,  I  step  out  of  the  cat 
by  the  order  of  the  official.  It  is  as  if  a  thin 
mist  surrounds  me  and  everything  appears  like 
a  slow-motion  movie.  The  sounds  arc- 
like  that,  too — vague  anil  incom- 

Oprehensihle. 
ffice  of  identification,  a  number 
around  the  neck  —  flash  —  the  whole  t 
sideways — flash.  Ink  fingerprints.  The  w 
carrying  out  the  physical  inspection  asks, 
crime'"  I  do  not  answer. 
"Drugs.7"  she  asks 

I  shake  my  head.  Check  forging?  No.  Fight- 
ing? No.  Theft.'  No. 
"What  was  it  then ."' 
"1  d(  m't  kni  >w." 

"Everyone  here  claims  to  he  innocent." 
"I  didn't  say  I  am  innocent.  1  just  said,  1 
don't  kn<  >w." 
Pause. 

"Berlin  Conference." 

"Aha.  That  dancing  and  show."  Silence. 
"Was  it  you.'" 

A  i  >u  must  he  kidding." 


hung 
ace  — 
1  iman 
"Your 


"Then  wh<  1  was  it .'" 
"I  don't  know." 

She  puts  mi  disposable  plastic  gloves.  "What 
is  thai  !i ir?"  I  ask  fearfully. 

She  drops  her  head  and  says,  "Regulations.  I 
have  to  obey  the  orders.  I'm  sorry." 

1  want  to  tear  myself  apart  out  ol 


I 


am  so  exhausted  I  think  1  will  collapse. 
When  will  this  he  over?  I  feel  like  lying  on  the 
floor.  There  is  a  '.hair  near  the  exit;  I  look  at  it 
with  longing.  Somebody  says:  "Sit  on  that 
e hair  and  wait  f< >r  the  ear." 

One  of  the  leys  of  the  lIi.ui-  is  broken,  so  as 
soon  as  I  sit  ,in  11,  it  breaks  into  pieces  and  I 
tall  on  the  ground.  Teats  well  up  behind  my 
eyelids.  I  have  to  struggle  to  prevent  them  from 
pouring  down.  1  yet  up  w  ith  ditfit  ulty. 

The  car  arrives.  We  yet  in.  A  steel1  road.  That 
thin  mist  is  still  there.  Another  iron  door  opens. 
Am  ither  steep  r<  >ad.  "2 1 6?"  the  driver  asks.  "209," 
the  guard  (.1  wi >man)  answers.  The  mist  thickens. 
The  end  of  the  world.  The  end  of  the'  road — an- 
other gray  door.  The  car  stops.  "(  let  out." 

The  deafening  sound  ol  the  hell — the  door 
opens.  The  figure  of  a  woman  with  black 
chador  in  dark  light.  I  cannot  see  her  face. 
"I  lere  is  the  prist iner." 


[Advert  isement] 

BUST  IN  THE  WIND 


This  advertisement,  fur  the  Ftml  Motor  Qompany's 
Land  Rover  Free/under,  was  published  last  winter  in 
more  than  twenty  nw,i;tir/ne.s  in  South  Africa,  including 
(.  iQ  and  1  U  ni.se  sX;  <  iarden.  The  ad,  featuring  a  I  hmba 
woman  from  Samil<ni  in  traditional  dress,  was  discon- 
tinued by  Land  Rover  after  the  South  African  Advertis- 
ing Standards  Authority  upheld  complaints  from  human- 
rights  groups  and  deemed  the  campaign  "a  m<  >cker\  <>j 
African  culture. 


Kl  \l  HN< 


I  he  1 1'  >tel  I  )yadi< ,  from  May  I )eViney's  Working  Saints  scries,  was  on  display  last  fall  at  Viridian  Artists  Inc.  in  New  York  City 


"( )ome  in — this  way." 

Wf  pass  through  another  door.  A  small  yard. 
Am  >ther  gray  ir<  >n  di  h  ir. 

Wu  enter  a  long  corridor.  It  looks  very  famil- 
iar. It  reminds  me  ot  my  nightmare.  "Your 
beli  mgings." 

"I  don't  have  anything." 

There  are  small  doors  on  Kith  sides  ol  the 
corridor.  Everything  is  gray. 

"Follow  me."  She  stops  in  trout  ot  a  closed 
d<  ii  >r  and  opens  n .  "( Jet  in." 

1  enter  the  cell.  The  door  (.loses  hehtnd  my 
hack.  Immediately,  1  turn  hack.  "I  would  like  to 
use  the  toilet." 

Through  a  small  w  indow  installed  on  the  door 
she  says,  "It  is  in  your  cell.  You  should  not  talk 
here.  This  is  a  solitary  cell.  No  more  talking." 


"Bur—" 

"Thar  is  what  I  say." 

I  look  around.  So  this  is  what  a  solitary  cell 
looks  like.  A  small  space,  two  meters  by  one  and 
a  half.  There  is  a  gray  soldier's  blanket  on  the 
floor.  I  am  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  cell. 
Flabbergasted.  I  glance  at  the  black  object  that 
looks  like  a  toilet  howl.  It  is  ghastly.  1  turn  the 
tap.  There  is  no  w  ater.  1  hit  against  the  door  with 
the  palm  ot  my  hand.  The  small  w  indow  opens. 

"What  is  the  matter.'" 

"There  is  no  water." 

"So  w  hat ."' 

"I  need  t< i  use  the  toilet." 

"Wait  a  second."  The  door  opens.  "The  pub- 
lic toilet  is  there.  Use  that  one,  but  don't  make 
any  noise." 


Once  again  I  step  into  the  gray  corridor  v\  nli 
small  gray  doors,  .ill  closed.  I  enter  the  toilet. 
There  is  no  light.  With  .1  solemn  face,  the 
guard  stands  in  the  middle  ol  the  corridor. 
Then  she  lakes  me  hack  to  my  cell.  Before 
closing  the  door,  I  ask:  "Where  is  the  lad\  who 
was  with  me.'  Mrs.  k'ar.'" 

"We  have  no  such  person  here." 

"I  saw  her  myself.  We  were  together.  I'd  just 
like  to  kin iw  h< iw  she  is." 

"She  must  have  been  transferred  somewhere 

else." 
„j_„ 

"No  more  talking." 

The  door  closes  with  a  dry  sound,  and  I 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  cell.  A  feeble  gray 
light  illuminates  the  space.  My  swollen  feet 
hurt.  1  lean  against  the  wall.  Behind  this  stony 
wall/you  and  I  arc  imprisoned/1  hear  the  melan- 
choly singing  oj  a  woman.  Go  on  singing.  There 
are  two  thick  pipes  sticking  out  of  the  wall 
that  go  hack  into  the  wall  a  hit  further  down. 
They  are  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  dust 
and  dirt . 

The  small  window  in  the  door  opens  and  a 
pair  of  eyes  stare  at  me.  "Why  are  you  standing 
there/" 

"What  should  1  do?" 
"Sit  down." 

"I  can't.  It  is  very  dirty  here.  The 
blanket  is  full  of  vomit  and  dirt." 


T 


he  w  indow  closes  and  1  hear  the  key  turn- 
ing in  the  keyhole  and  the  door  opens.  "Take 
this." 

"What  is  it.'" 

"Supper."  A  piece  of  bread  and  some  halva 
shekari. 

"I  can't,  my  throat  is  dry." 
"There  is  wdter  in  the  tap." 
"There  is  no  w  ater  in  the  tap." 
"Try  the  other  tap." 
"1  don't  have  a  glass." 

"You  should  buy  a  paper  cup  and  plate.  150 
toumans." 

"All  right."  I  don't  know  what  to  do  w  ith 
the  bread  and  halva.  The  door  opens  again. 
Three  glasses,  one  plastic  spoon,  and  a  plate.  1 
take  them  with  my  other  hand  and  put  them 
on  the  floor.  1  pay  for  them.  The  door  is  closed 
again.  I  put  the  bread  and  halva  on  the  plate 
and  hold  the  glass  below  the  tap.  The  water 
smells  ot  naphtha.  1  bang  against  the  door.  The 
small  window  opens. 

"What  is  wrong  now.'" 

"The  water  smells  of  naphtha.  1  |ust  want  .1 
glass  1  >t  water." 

"Look,  this  is  Evin  Prison.  Evin  Hotel  is  fur- 
ther down." 

"But—" 


"There  is  no  but.  Be  quiet  and  don't  make 
an\  more  noise.  Otherw  ise — " 

The  door  closes  with  a  deafening  sound.  I 
force  myseli  to  drink  the-  water.  I  lean  against 
the  w  all  w  ith  mv  swollen  leet  si  ill  in  shoes.  .A 
large  black  beetle  moves  down  the  wall  near 
the  toilet  bowl.  I  don't  even  bother  to  kill  it.  I 
follow  it  with  my  eyes  as  it  crawls  beneath  the 
blanket  and  disappears.  I  can'l  think.  While 
siill  standing,  I  lean  m\  head  against  the  wall 
and  c  !<  >sc  my  eyes. 

It  is  as  though  I  have  plunged  into  a  deep 
well.  Deeper  and  deeper  I  go  into  this  well.  I 
open  my  eyes  fearfully.  My  leet  are  in  agony.  I 
look  .11  mv  w  atch.  It  is  tour  o'clock  in  the  m<  »rn- 
ing.  I  can't  bear  to  stand  anymore.  I  throw  aside 
the  blanket  with  my  foot  and  w  rap  myself  in  my 
chador  and  sit  on  the  floor  with  my  head 
against  the  wall.  The  mist  becomes  thicker.  I 
(.lose  mv  eyelids  again  and  extend  my  legs. 

I  open  my  eves.  Sunlight  tills  the  room  from 


lean  iraiulum 


YOU  CAN  LEAVE 
YOUR  HAT  ON 


From  (i  June'  7  memo  circulated  in  the  South  Car- 
oltna  House  oj  Representatives 

TO:  Female  pages,  female  statt,  ck 
FR(  >M:  The  Men's  c  Caucus 
RI  :  Pr<  iper  attire 
I '  \  1 1 :  Immediately 

I  lav  ing  received  an  improper  memo  regard- 
ing appropriate  dress  in  the  I  louse  Chamber, 
the  Men's  Caucus  does  herein  propose  the  fol- 
li iwing  regulatu ins: 

•  Dresses  should  be  no  longci  than  four  inches 
ab<  >ve  the  knee. 

•  Pages  will  receive  additional  merit  pay  tor 
economizing  and  saving  valuable  material 
used  in  blouse  construction. 

•  I  lose  is  clearly  optional. 

•  The  terms  "babe,"  "honey,"  "sugar,"  and  "lit- 
tle missy"  should  be  accepted  as  compliments 
and  terms  < if  endearment 

•  Undergarment*  are  —  need  it  be  said  — 
optit  'nil. 

•  Any  future  memo*  from  the  Women's  Can 
ens  concerning  attire  w  ill  hereby  be  ignored. 


Ideal  I  inmcs,  1999,  a  painting  by  ( Christopher  Johnson,  whose  work  was  on  new  in  May  at  Plus  I  :ltra  gallery  in  Brooklyn. 


the  gap  beside  the  window  and  the  clay-hounded 
clefts  oi  the  windowsill.  The  pale  light  of  the  cell 
is  lust  in  the  sunlight.  And  1  start  my  first  day  in 
the  solitary  cell  o(  Evin  Prison.  It  is  6:30.  A  key 
turns  in  the  keyhole.  The  door  opens.  A  young 
face  behind  a  trolley  looks  at  me  in  amazement. 

"Breakfast.  Would  you  like  a  cup  ot  tea?" 

God,  I  feel  so  thirsty.  Joyfully  I  say:  "OI 
course.  May  I  have  two  cups?" 

"Why  nor?" 

I  lake  ott  my  shoes  and  put  inv  inflated  feel 
<  .n  the  cool  mosaics  of  the  cell.  I  drink  the  tea 
with  great  pleasure.  It  has  a  strange  smell,  bul  it 
doesn't  mailer:  il  is  tea.  1  look  around.  The 
beautiful  April  sun  has  conquered  the  cell  and 
graciously  bestows  its  light.  A  stem  of  wild 
chamomile  appears  behind  the  dust}  window. 
Outside  spring  is  blooming.  The  thick  mists 
have  disappeared.  And  I  am  lu  re  in  prison.  1 
notice  an  engraving  on  the  wall  of  the  cell: 
"bile  should  go  on  as  long  as  there  are  poppies." 
No  mallei  what,  I  will  clean  up  the  cell  today. 


MESSAGES  ON  A 
SANDSTONE  BLUFF 


By  Evan  S.  Connell,  in  The  Aztec  Treasure 
1  louse:  New  and  Selected  Essays,  to  be  published 
next  montfi  by  C  Counterpoint  Press.  The  essay  orig- 
inally appeared  in  Preservation  magazine.  Con- 
nell is  the  author  oj  seventeen  books,  including 
Son  of  the  Morning  Star  and  Deus  Lo  Volt! 

n 

V  >iaptain  ( iaspar  Perez  de  Villagra  relates  in 
I  listoria  de  la  Nueva  Mexico  that  he  expected  his 
miserable  life  to  end  at  any  moment  when — fam- 
ished and  burning  with  thirst — he  discovered  a 
pi  ii  >1 1  if  water  at  the  base  <  >t  some  lofty  cliffs.  The 
year  was  1  598,  and  the  sandstone  bluff  where  he 
found  water  faces  the  Zuni  Mountains  in  western 
New  Mexico.  Spanish  explorers  of  the  next  cen- 


tury  would  call  it  El  Morro,  ;i  name  perhaps  de- 
rived from  morra,  a  Basque  word  meaning  the 
crown  of  the  head.  Nineteenth-century  Ameri- 
cans would  call  11  Inscription  Rock,  because  .1 
gallery  ol  prehistoric  pictographs  mingled  with 
Spanish  and  English  names  and  messages  for  sev  - 
eral hundred  yards  along  the  base. 

Capt.  Villagra  belonged  to  the  colonizing  ex- 
pedition of  Don  Itian  de  Onate.  Just  why  Villa- 
gra was  alone  in  tins  arid  land  is  not  entirely 
clear;  but  lie  had  lost  his  horse,  which  plunged 
into  .1  pit  dug  by  Indians,  and  he  w  as  almost  dead 
when  three  of  Onate's  soldiers  accidentally  found 
him.  I  lis  sword  and  dagger  were  missing,  his  feet 
were  sw<  illen  s<  ■.  badly  that  he  w  as  unable  t<  1  w  alk; 
according  to  Onate's  journal,  the  captain  had 
eaten  nothing  for  several  days. 

Seven  years  later  Onate  would  camp  beside 
the  pool  of  water  where  Oapt.  Villagra  nearly 
died,  and  he  w<  hi  Id  leave  this  announcement  on 
the  cliff: 

Push  por  aqui  A  adelantado  I  km 
Juan  de  C  )fiate  del  descuhrimieni  de 
la  dud  del  sur  a  Id  de  Abril  de  1605. 

That  is,  he  passed  by  this  place  after  discover- 
ing the  Sea  of  the  South — the  Pacific.  Onate 
had  marched  s(  >mc  600  miles  to  the  Gulf  of  Cal- 
ifornia fifteen  years  before  the  Pilgrims  touched 
Plymouth  Rock. 

Paso  j><  ir  aqui . . .  appears  again  and  again. 

Along  came  a  certain  captain  general  of  the 
provinces  of  New  Mexico,  assumed  to  be  C  iov. 
Don  Juan  de  Etilate,  whose  1620  message  on  HI 
Momi  stated  that  he  had  subdued  the  Zuni  pueblo 
with  clemency,  zeal,  and  prudence,  being  a  great 
gentleman  and  gallant  soldier  not  apt  to  he  for- 
gotten. Somebody  in  the  party  thought  less  of 
his  character,  because  gran  caballero  was  scratched 
out,  almost  obliterated. 

Spanish  efforts  to  Christianize  the  Zuni  and 
Hopi  were  at  times  nominally  successful;  more  of- 
ten the  result  was  sullen  compliance,  deceit,  or 
hostility.  Fray  Francisco  Letrado  became  the  first 
martyr,  killed  at  Zuni  pueblo  on  February  22. 
1632,  a  week  or  so  after  his  arriv  al.  Father  Letrado 
may  have  antagonized  the  natives  by  insisting 
that  the\  attend  mass  on  a  day  that  was  impor- 
tant to  their  own  religion.  Whatever  the  cause, 
soldiers  left  Santa  Fe  to  avenge  his  death.  One 
member  of  this  company  carved  an  ominous 
warning  1  >n  the  n >ck: 

Se  passaron  a  23  de  Marzo  de  1632 
Linus  a  la  venganza  de  muerte  del 
Padre  Letrado. 

In  1680  the  pueblo  natives  rev  olted,  butcher- 
ing 400  settlers,  officials,  and  priests.  Those  who 
escaped  the  massacre  fled  south  along  the  Rio 
Grande  to  El  Paso,  and  for  the  next  twelve  years 
the  Indians  lived  as  they  had  always  liv  ed.  Then 


came  a  Spanish  aimv  led  by  the  redoubtable 
Diego  Jose  de  Vargas  Zapata  y  Lujan  Ponce  de 
Leon  y  (  mtreras,  win  >  quic  kly  reconquered  New- 
Mexico.  On  the  cliff  his  name  is  abbreviated: 

Aqui  estuhti  el  ( ieneral  I  km  I  Hego 
ilc  \  argas,  ./men  conquisui 

Gen.  Juan  Paez  I  lurtado  passed  this  way  on  a 
tour  of  inspection,  July  14,  1736.  Beneath  the 
general's  name  is  another,  carved  with  less  au- 
thority, probably  in  haste,  by  a  corporal  who 
lagged  behind  to  immortalize  himself:  y  en  mi 
compania  el  t  'abo,  Joseph  Fruxilh). 

One  year  later  the  most  illustrious  Bishop  oi 
Durango,  Don  Martin  de  Fh:ac oc  hca,  paused  .a 
El  Morn  >.  Tw<  >  inscriptions  a  few  yards  apart,  but 
cut  in  the  same  style,  suggest  that  both  were  done 
by  his  secretary,  el  Bachiller  I  )onJuan  Ignaciode  Ar- 
ms vim — a  bachelor  of  law  or  of  t  he  arts. 

Many  travelers  who  camped  by  the  pool,  or 
at  least  stt  ipped  to  drink,  are  unknown.  Por  aqui 
paso  Andres  Romero.  Who  was  he.'  Where  was 
he  going?  The  inscription  dates  from  177-4- 
Beyond  that,  scholars  have  learned 


ni  it  rung. 


hen  came  the  .Americans: 


Lt.  J.l  I.  Simpson  USA  &  R.H.  Kern 
Artist,  visited  and  copied  these 
inscriptions,  September  17th  18th  I  N-h>. 


|t  1  irse  I 

SOUTHERN 
DISCOMFIT 


7 fie  following  inscription,  addressed  to  ( 'onfederate 
president  Jefferson  /  kivis.  was  discovered  in  March 
on  a  wall  Lit  the  Frederick  (  'ounty  Courthouse  in 
Winchester,  \  irsinia,  during  renovations. 


To  Jeff.  Dav  is: 

May  he  be  set  afl<  >at  on  a 

boat  without  compass  or  rudder  the  n  that  any 

contents  be  swalli  >w  ed 
by  a  shark  the  shark  by  a  w  hale 
whale  in  the  Devil's  Felly  and  the 
I  Veil  in  hell  the  gates  l<  >cked  the  key  lost 
and  further 

may  he  be  pur  in  the  northwest 
corner  with  a  southeast  wind  blowing 
ashes  in  his  eyes  foi  all 
eternity 


.irk  Summer,  <. 


ih  at  Tracey  Laurence  Gallery  in  Vancouver. 


Simpson  was  ,in  ;irm\  engineer.  I  li-  report  be- 
gins: "The  incidents  of  to-day  have  been  pecu- 
liarly interesting  .  ."  Interesting,  too,  is  a  slight 
mistake.  Instead  ol  "inscriptions,"  ir  is  "inscip- 
t ioii->" — with  a  tiny  proofreader's  mark  below  the 
word  pointing  to  a  tiny  "r"  above. 

Simpson  describes  F:l  Morro  as  quadrangular, 
about  250  feet  high,  "ol  a  pearly  whitish  aspect." 
I  he  natural  buttresses  reminded  him  oi  heavy 
Egyptian  architecture.  That  night  he  and  Kern 
talked  about  what  they  had  seen — "the  grim  vis- 
age ot  the  stupendous  mass  behind  us  occasion- 
ally fastening  our  attention  by  the  sublimity  of  its 
appearance  in  the  dim  twilight."  Simpson  had 
trouble  sleeping;  he  ascribes  this  to  the  hard 
ground,  excitement,  and  how  ling  wolves. 


More  and  more  Anglo  names  decorated  the 
rock  as  the  nation  pushed  westward. 

Lt.  Edward  Fitzgerald  Beale,  formerly  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subsequently  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Indian  Affairs,  arrived  in  1857  at  the 
head  of  a  camel  caravan.  This  may  sound  im- 
plausible, but  the  desert  Southwest  had  to  be 
crossed.  What  better  vehicle  than  the  famous 
ship  of  the  desert.'  Accordingly,  the  government 
bought  some  camels  in  Syria,  Turkey,  and/or 
Egypt.  By  one  account,  the  beasts  were  assem- 
bled at  Smyrna  and  shipped  to  Indianola,  Texas, 
tor  training.  In  any  event,  twenty-five  camels  un- 
der the  command  ot  I.t.  Beale,  assisted  by  a  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute  graduate  named  P.  Gilmer 
"Peachy"  Breckinridge,  plodded  out  of  Texas  to- 


ward  the  West  Coast.  This  remarkahle  column  in- 
cluded a  Syrian  camel  driver  know  n  as  I  li  Jolly  he- 
cause  he  saluted  one  and  all  w  ith  the  Levantine 
greeting:  "Had/  Ali!" 

Lt.  Beale  ex.  Co.  reached  El  Motto  on  August 
2  3,  1  Si 7-  His  anmiah  undi  luhtedlv  drank  quite  a 
bit  of  the  pool.  From  hi  Motto  thev  proceeded  at 
a  dignified  pace,  eventually  reaching  California. 

Beale  and  Breckinridge  returned  two  years  lat- 
er, adding  their  names  to  the  roster.  Lt.  Beale — 
on  the  w  all  ot  ,i  shallow  cave — is  difficult  to  see. 
Breckinridge,  less  introverted,  carved  his  name 
w  here  the  sun  w<  mid  shine  « m  it,  using  stately  cap- 
itals in  the  so-called  tombstone  style,  lie  was 
killed  fighting  tot  the  Confederacy  at  Kennon's 
Landing,  Virginia,  in  1863. 

Not  long  after  Beale's  1857  visit  an  emigrant 
tram  stopped  tot  water.  It  was  led  by  a  Baptist 
preacher  from  Missouri  named  John  Udell,  and 
trailed  hy  a  herd  ot  cattle.  Quite  a  tew  members 
ot  this  party  scratched  their  names  on  the  clitt 
Udell  noted  his  age,  sixty-three,  and  First  Emi- 
grant— w  ith  the  letter  "n"  reversed — just  under 
the  inscription  by  den.  de  Vargas.  From  El  Mor- 
ro  these  wagons  followed  the  camel  route,  but 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Colorado  River  there 
was  trouble  with  Mohave  Indians.  Eight  emi- 
grants were  killed,  others  wounded,  and  Mohaves 
stole  most  of  the  livestock.  California  suddenly 
had  become  an  impossible  dream,  so  the  party 
turned  around  and  walked  back  to  New  Mexico. 

Ten  years  after  Udell's  tragic  journey  a  crew  of 
Union  Pacific  surveyors  visited  the  historic  rock, 
which  explains  why  several  names  are  accompa- 
nied hy  UPR,  as  though  thev  were  fraternity 
brothers. 

In  1906,  Teddy  Roosevelt  declared  Fl  Mono  a 
national  m< inument.  A  tract  < it  1 60  ac res  was  set 
aside.  The  proclamation  warned  all  persons  "not 
to  appropriate,  excavate,  injure  or  destroy  said 
monument  . . ." 

Eighty  miles  west  of  Albuquerque  a  two-lane 
blacktop  lo(  >ps  south  from  Interstate  40  and  climbs 
through  scrub  evergreens  to  the  Zuni  reserva- 
tion. Except  tor  the  narrow  toad,  this  high  desert 
probably  looks  very  much  as  it  did  when  the  ear- 
liest hunters  arrived.  Weathered  sandstone  mesas, 
dusty  slopes,  juniper,  pinon,  cactus.  At  7,800  feet 
one  rolls  across  the  Continental  Divide  and 
presently  turns  left  to  the  ranger  station. 

Inside,  a  museum  displays  just  about  w  hat  one- 
expects:  artifacts,  pottery,  w  ritten  summaries,  il- 
lustrative scenes.  Unexpectedly,  though  not  il- 
logically,  there  is  the  tarnished  steel  helmet, 
breastplate,  and  long  sword  ot  a  conquistador. 

Outside,  everything  becomes  subordinate  to  the 
cliff.  One  heats  the  wind  like  a  distant  river,  maybe 
the  croak  ot  a  raven.  Otherwise  the  silence  is  that 
ot  all  ancient,  uninhabited  places.  Nothing  over- 
shadows the  cliff,  nothing  approaches. 


The  writer  Mary  Austin  visited  El  Motto  in 
1923.  Presumably  she  drank  from  the  pool,  be- 
cause she  describes  the  water  .is  "sweet,"  blue, 
and  amber-shadowed.  Today  it  is  murky  green 
and  looks  poisonous,  with  some  ugh  little  am 
phibians  called  mud  puppies  nosing  through 
the  bulrushes  and  spiders  skating  on  the  sit 
face.  Unless  you  ate  as  thirsty  as  Capt.  Villagra, 
you  probably  w  ill  not  stoop  to  drink.  Although 
decades  have  passed  since  .Austin's  visit,  she 
would  find  the  pictographs  unchanged:  moun- 
tain sheep,  lightning  bolls,  votive  hands,  stick 
figures,  geometric  forms,  parrots — brought  by 
traders  from  old  Mexico  en  route  to  (  !haco — 
snakes,  deer,  and  one  creature  that  must  be  a 
lizard  but  resembles  a  crocodile.  High  above, 
indifferent  to  human  concerns,  migratory  swal- 
lows  have  plastered  the  vertical  palisade  with 
hundreds  ot  mud  nests. 

Finally',  around  the-  north  face,  where  the 
sun  rarely  shines,  a  path  leads  to  the  summit. 
Here  the  wind  sings  as  it  has  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  it  you  ate  subject  to  vertigo  you  do 
not  stand  close  to  the  edge  because  the  big 

ponderosa  pines  are  tat  below  . 

Here,  mostly  underground,  ate  the  remnants 
ot  two  A'ts'ina  pueblos — a  Zuni  word  that 
means  writing-on-rock.  Both  were  built  during 
the  late-  thirteenth  century  but  were  aban- 
doned after  sixty  or  seventy  years.  Why? 
Drought.7  Enemies'  There  is  no  water  on  the 
summit  unless  it  rains,  so  why  did  the  Old 
Ones  settle  on  top.'  Thev  might  have  been 
afraid  to  live  below,  where  they  were  vulnera- 
ble. Or  perhaps  they  liked  the  view. 

The  small  ruin  has  not  been  touched,  and 
the  National  Park  Service  has  excavated  only 
one  Corner  of  the  large  pueblo.  Two  ceremonial 
rooms,  kivas,  are  exposed.  One  is  round,  the 
other  square.  Round  kivas  were  built  by  the 
Anasazi  people  of  the  northern  Four  l  !orners 
area — Utah-Colorado- Arizona -New  Mexico. 
Square  kivas  w  ere  built  by  the  Mogollon  people 
ot  southern  Anion, i  and  New  Mexico  On  top 
of  Fl  Mono  these  cultures  met.  What  brought 
them  together.'  It  the  day  is  pleasant,  you  might 
see  a  couple  of  butterflies  playing  tag  in  the 
wind  abov  e  the  ruins.  Maybe  it's  that  simple. 

Mary  Austin  fell  in  love  so  deeply  with  El 
Mono  that  she  wanted  to  he  buried  on  the  clitt. 
This  could  not  be  done — her  ashes  are  cement- 
ed into  a  boulder  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range- 
overlooking  Santa  Fe — but  she  expressed  her 
great  love  in  The  Land  of  Journey's  Ending:  "You, 
ot  a  hundred  years  from  now  ,  it  when  you  visit 
the  Rock,  you  see  the  cupped  silken  w  ings  of  the 
argemone  burst  and  float  apart  when  there  is  no 
wind;  or  it,  when  all  around  is  still,  a  sudden  sta- 
in the  short-leaved  pines,  or  fresh  eagle  feathers 
blown  upon  the  shrine,  that  w  ill  be  I  . . ."  ■ 
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TH  E 
AMERICAN 
R(  YS I E 

On  the  theory  of  virtuous  empire 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 

Innocence  is  like  a  dumb  leper  who  has  losi  his  bell,  wandering  the  world,  mean 
ing  ru '  harm . 

I  i|,  ill.  Illl  (  ileelle 


hen  the  I  Inited  States  in  early 
May  lost  its  se.it  * 'ii  the  I  nited  Nat mib'  1  luin.in  Ri'Jit s  C  omniissi, >n  in 
Geneva,  the  immediate  response  in  New  York  and  Washington  was  one 
ul  genuine  astonishment.  Important  people  looked  questioningly  .it  their 
cell  phones  and  didn't  know  whether  they'd  heard  ;i  false  rumor  or  .1  fool- 
ish joke.  How  could  such  things  he,  and  where  had  reason  fled?  Surely  11 
was  well  known  thai  America  had  invented  human  rights,  forever  coming 
to  the  rescue  ol  lost  children  and  failed  democracies.  Never  before  in  the 
fifty-four  years  of  the  commission's  existence  had  the  I  'nited  States  heen 
excluded  from  the  c<  immittee  rooms  of  conscience;  never  in  living  memo- 
ry had  the  "world's  only  superpower"  suffered  so  undeserved  .1  mockery  .it 
the  hands  of  it*-  ungrateful  dependents. 

The  offending  gesture,  an  organizational  vote  within  the  U.N.  Ecn- 
nomic  and  Social  Council,  took  place  on  .1  Thursday  in  Switzerland,  and 
hy  nightfall  on  the  nearer  shore  of  the  Atlantic  .1  hastily  assembled  quo 
rum  of  gold-plated  American  opinion  (prominent  journalists,  responsible 
politicians,  dependable  historians)  was  hurrying  into  print  or  .1  television 
studio  with  the  otters  of  an  explanation.  For  the  most  pnrt  they  resembled 
late-Victorian  British  admirals  on  loan  from  an  operetta  by  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan.  Thirty  seconds  into  the  broadcast  or  two  paragraphs  down  the 
page  the  initial  expressions  of  disbelief  swelled  into  .111  uproar  of  heavy 
sarcasms,  dark  frowns,  indignant  manifestations  of  injured  vanity,  wound 
ed  virtue,  baffled  omnipotence.  Was  there  no  limit  to  the  world's  effron- 
tery and  gall?  W  ere  these  people  imbeciles  or  merely  impertinent?  Had 
they  forgotten  that  they  owed  their  freedom  to  sit  around  talking  non- 
sense m  overpriced  restaurants  to  America's  benevolence,  America's 
money  ,  America's  air  force? 

The  admirals  were  accustomed  to  insults  from  the  Algerians  and  Fidel 
Castro,  Fur  what  they  found  incomprehensible  was  the  treachery  of  the 
European  plenipotentiaries  who  were  supposed  to  be  our  friends.  The 
commission  every  year  realigns  its  membership  in  such  ,1  way  thai  he  hloi 
of  Western  democracies  receives  three  of  the  open  seats,  one  ol  them  cus- 

- 


Tl  IE  NEW  is. L PI  IBLICAN        tomarily  reserved  to  the  United  States  it  the  United  States  comes  up  fd 

reelection.  But  this  year  something  went  wrong  with  the  divine  right  ( 
OLK  iAR(  I IV  I  IAS  NOT  SI  IOWN  kings,  and  when  the  secret  ballot  was  counted  the  United  States  had  n 
Ml  K  1 1  RESPE(  I  FOR  Wl  I  AT  ITS        ceived  only  twenty-nine  of  fifty-three  possible  votes,  as  opposed  to  fifn 

two  for  France,  forty-one  tor  Austria,  thirty-two  tor  Sweden.  Prior  to  th 
PR  I  M  M.AIOKS  PISP.ARAGE  AS         voting  no  fewer  than  forty -three  countries  had  provided  Secretary  of  Stat 

Colin  Powell  with  written  assurances  of  their  support.  The  result  reduce1 
\\  EAR  KNEED  Ml  ILTILATERALISM  fourteen  of  the  letters  to  worthless  scraps  of  paper,  which  was  prepostei 

ous,  unspeakable,  not  to  be  home.  I  didn't  watch  all  the  Washington  tal 
shows  or  read  all  the  newspaper  commentaries,  but  those  that  I  did  se: 
didn't  otter  much  variation  in  tone  and  theme: 


"TYRANTS  TAKE  OVER" — headline  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  over  an  edl 
corial  making  the  poini  that  the  United  States  had  been  expelled  from  a  corr 
mission  that  welcomed  among  its  members  representatives  from  Libya,  Sudar 
and  Syria — i.e.,  countries  not  know  n  to  cherish  a  concern  tor  human  rights. 


"Thugs'  club  ...a  sewer  of  brutality  and  repression" — characterization  of  th 
Human  Rights  Commission  in  a  Ncu  York  Pun  editorial  suggesting  that  th 
U.N.  be  v  oted  oft  the  island  ot  Manhattan. 


"Sneak  diplomatic  attack" — W  illiam  Satire  in  the  Neir  York  Times  explainin. 
the  U.N.  vote  as  a  plot  "led  by  Communist  China  and  Communist  Cuba,  am 
with  the  connivance  of  French  diplomats  currying  favor  with  African  and  Ara 
dictator^",  the  purpose  of  the  plot  revealed  as  an  attempt  by  a  backstabbin) 
"pack  of  hypocrites"  to  punish  the  United  States  tor  taking  the  side  of  Israel  ii 
"the  w  ar  started  bv  order  of  Yasir  Arafat." 

"New  period  of  official  anti-Americanism" — Michael  Kelly  in  the  Washingtoi 
/'us!  attributing  America's  loss  of  its  scat  on  the  commission  to  the  envy  and  re 
sentment  of  the  European  members,  "because  Europe's  ruling  classes  will  neve1 
forgive  us  tor  constructing  a  world  in  which  they  no  longer  rule  over  anythinj 
except  artisan  cheeses." 

Amidst  the  hectic  waving  of  flags  a  few  bystanders  (some  journalists,  no 
many  politicians)  observed  that  the  rebuff  in  Geneva  wasn't  entirely  tin: 
warranted.  The  United  States  over  the  last  several  years  has  been  slow  tc 
pay  its  U.N.  dues  (the  account  currently  $1.3  billion  in  arrears),  and  ii 
stands  opposed  to  a  long  list  of  policy  initiativ  es  put  forward  in  the  name  ot 
human  rights,  among  them  the  Kyoto  Protocol  limiting  emissions  of  car- 
bon dioxide  into  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  the  treaty  establishing  an  in 
ternatioti.il  criminal  court.  Nor  has  the  newly  enskyed  Republican  oli 
garchy  in  Washington  shown  much  respect  tor  what  its  drum  majors  ir  I 
Congress  and  the  Pentagon  disparage  as  "weak-kneed  multilateralism.' 
President  Bush  prefers  the  more  manly  acts  of  "unabashed  unilateralism,' 
and  during  his  first  tew  months  m  office  the  American  government 
bombed  Baghdad,  bullied  the  Russians,  announced  its  intention  to  nullity 
the  1  S>72  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  guaranteed  the  prospect  of  war  in 
Asia  it  China  tools  around  with  the  sovereignty  of  Taiwan.  Yes,  it  was  pos 
sible  that  some  countries  (the  poorer  countries  certainly,  even  some  Eu 
ropean  countries  clinging  to  the  memories  ot  their  former  grandeur) 
might  have  their  reasons  tor  objecting  to  the  shows  of  American  resolve, 
and  one  could  almost  see  (if  one  looked  very  closely  and  imagined  one- 
self as  feckless  as  Italy  or  as  obstinate  as  Germany)  how  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  misperceive  America's  fundamental  goodness  ot  heart. 

As  cautious  as  they  were  taint,  the  voices  not  raised  in  righteous  anger 
didn't  rate  much  space  in  the  papers,  and  they  were  easily  shouted  down 
bv  the  operatic  chorus  deploring  the  affront  in  early  May  in  a  tone  consis-l 
tent  with  Charles  Krauthammer's  trumpet  solo  in  Time  magazine  in  earlyt 
March:  \ 

America  is  no  mere  international  citizen.  It  is  the  dominant  power  in  rhe" 

world,  more  dominant  than  any  since  Rome.  Accordingly,  America  is  in  a  posi- 


cion  to  re-shape  norms,  alter  expectations  and  create  new  realities  How  '  In 
unapologetic  and  implacable  demonstrations  ol  will. 

Although  heartily  endorsed  by  the  Republican  members  oi  Congress, 
io  by  the  kind  oi  people  who  think  the  phrase  "world's  only  superpower" 
a  Homeric  epithet  like  "rosy-fingered  dawn"  or  "wine-dark  sea,"  the 
me  Inc.  theory  oi  the  American  Rome  doesn't  travel  well.  The  topic 
is  often  in  the  conversation  during  .1  week  in  April  when  1  was  in  Paris 
talk  to  a  French  publisher,  but  the  feeling  oi  resentment  was  less  appar- 
t  than  a  sense  of  disappointment.  An  author  oi  enigmatic  novels  t  ited  a 
;ent  poll  of  French  public  opinion  that  asked  for  "images  thai  come  to 
ind  when  you  think  of  America."  Presented  with  .1  short  list  of  words 
iplicahle  to  the  L  mted  States,  ,1  majority  ol  the  respondents  chose  syn- 
lyms  tor  barbarism:  "\10le1ice"  (6/  percent),  "power"  (66  percent),  "in- 
liiality"  (4L)  percent),  and  "racism"  (42  percent);  only  20  percent  men- 
>ned  "freedom,"  and  4  percent  "generosity." 

Not  the  same  people  w  ho  had  come  ashore  on  Omaha  Beach  in  June  oi 
'44,  and  even  .1  columnist  from  Le  Monde  wanted  to  know  what  had  he- 
me of  the  freedom-loving  Americans  oi  song  and  story — woefully  uncul- 

|  red,  of  course,  also  vulgar  and  naive,  but  generous  to  ,1  fault  and  true  to 

|ieir  faith  in  their  fellow  man'  The  wits  .11  the  dinner 
hies  on  both  hanks  of  the  Seine  didn't  omit  the  cus- 
miary  hors  d'oeuvres  of  scorn  (President  Bush  de- 

|  ribed  as  "a  ventriloquist's  dummy,"  also  as  "the  Forrest 

lump  of  American  politics"),  hut  where  was  the  once- 
hon-a-time  democratic  republic,  and  win  were  ihe\ 
ic lined  to  think  of  the  United  States  as  .1  department 
ore  or  a  stomach,  not  .is  the  embodiment  oi  ,1  coura- 

I.hhis  principle  or  an  ennobling  idea.'  Somewhere  in 
16  endgame  of  the  Cold  Wat  the  old  citizen  .mm  ap- 
irently  had  gotten  lost,  replaced  by  a  generation  of 
oukl-be  hegemons  toying  with  the  dream  ol  empire, 
he  rulers  of  artisan  cheeses  didn't  question  the  Ameri- 

I  in  wish  to  strike  handsome  Rinnan  poses  in  the  togas 

II  "the  world's  onh  superpower,"  but  the\  perceived  .1 
iroblem  in  logic.  How  did  the  inheritors  of  .1  stupen- 
lous  military  and  economic  fortune  mean  to  balance 

re  harsh  imperatives  ol  power  against  the  softer  claims 
If  conscience'  L  nhke  the  Americans,  the  ancient  Ro- 
wans didn't  confuse  the  conquering  of  distant 
rovinces  with  the  distribution  oi  global  happiness,  and 
•  here  did  the  executives  of  Coca-Cola  bottling  compa- 
res propose  to  find  the  moral  and  intellectual  sang- 
oid  to  manage  civil  unrest  in  juciea,  famine  in  Egypt, 
(■hellion  in  Parthia  and  Leptis  Minor.'  Vice  President  Mick  Cheney  might 
le  a  tough-minded  businessman,  but  who  could  imagine  even  Dick 
'henev  proscribing  the  crucifixion  of  2,000  unruly  Goths? 
The  s.une  questions  were  asked  on  tour  successive  evenings,  and  gradu- 
lly  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  French  didn't  tulh  appreciate  the  doctrine 
t  American  innocence,  what  the  first  Puritans  m  the  Massachusetts 
I  tldertiess  understood  as  their  special  appointment  from  Prov  idence.  Pe- 
nalise God  had  chosen  America  as  the  construction  site  of  the  earthly  Par- 
pise,  America's  cause  was  always  just  and  nothing  was  ever  America's 
fcult.  Subsequent  generations  of  American  prophets  and  politicians  have 
repressed  the  belief  in  different  words — America.  "The  Last,  Best  I  lope  oi 
Mankind";  America  "the  Ark  of  Safety,  the  Anointed  Civilizer" — but 
one  of  the  witnesses  ever  tails  to  understand  that  whereas  corrupt  for- 
igners  commit  crimes  against  humanity,  Americans  cleanse  the  world  oi 
s  impurities.  We  do  SO  because  we  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  work 
nd  because  without  our  humanitarian  interventions  (over  Dresden  and 


Because  god  i  iai  > 

(  :HOSEN  AMERICA  AS  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  SITE  OF  Tl  IE 
EART1 ILY  PARADISE,  NOTI  IIN( 
WAS  EVER  AMERICA'S  FAULT 


IMDIl 


We  ARE  THE  CHILDREN  OF 
REVELATION,  NOT  HISTORY. 
BE(  :Al  ISE  WE  I IAVE  AN  INSTINCT 
FOR  THE  GOOD,  WE  NEED  NOT 
(  \  )N(  :ERN  i  H  IRSELVES  WITH  LAW 


I  liroshima  as  well  as  ai  ( aSateau-Thierry  and  Iwo  I  una )  the  whole  schem 
of  creation  might  come  loose  in  the  wind  and  vanish  in  the  night. 

It  every  now  and  then  an  American  commits  a  monstrous  crime — Le 
Harvey  Oswald,  Lt.  William  Calley,  Timothy  McVeigh — the  action  is  do  ■ 
elated  un-American,  senseless,  unthinkable,  so  contrary  to  the  laws  of  na  - 
ture  and  the  will  of  God  that  it  can  be  intelligibly  discussed  only  by  seniou 
churchmen  and  high-priced  psychiatrists.1  Never  intrinsic  to  the  Amerin 
can  landscape  or  the  American  character,  evil  is  a  deadly  and  unlicensed 
import,  an  outlandish  disease  smuggled  through  customs  in  a  shipment  d  *j 
German  philosophy  or  Asian  rice.  Innocent  by  definition,  America  invari 
ably  finds  itself  betrayed  (at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Little  Big  Horn,  Havam 

Bay),  and  because  we  have  been  betrayed  we  always  car  - 
justify  the  use  of  brutal  or  un-Christian  means  to  defend  . 
the  Ark  of  Safety  against  the  world's  treachery. 

Which  is  why  America  never  needs  to  appoint  trud  I 
commissions  similar  to  those  established  by  Soutll : 
Africa,  (  !hile,  Burundi,  and  any  other  country  seekin 
to  come  to  terms  with  its  inevitably  tragic  past.  Th 
American  past  isn't  tragic.  We  are  the  children  of  reve- 
lation, not  history,  and  together  with  the  twice-bon 
President  Bush  we  can  assume  that  because  we  posse 
a  natural  instinct  for  the  good,  we  need  not  concer: 
ourselves  with  law.  Laws  are  tor  people  unlucky  enougl  A 
to  have  been  born  without  the  DNA  ot  virtue.  Mayb'  if. 
Dick  Cheney  lacks  the  Emperor  Nero's  readiness  t( 
light  a  garden  party  with  torches  made  from  the  stij  :i 
living  remnants  of  2,000  Christian  slaves,  but  Amen 
can  B-52s  can  stack  dead  civilians  like  cord  wood  in  th 
rubble  of  Hanoi,  the  pilots  sate  in  the  knowledge  thai  ka 
they  are  doing  what  is  right,  their  bombing  runs  bring 
ing  the  good  news  that  salvation  is  near  at  hand. 

No  matter  how  often  I  explained  the  American  ml 
of  engagement  that  allowed  tor  its  blameless  passag 
through  the  labyrinth  of  twentieth-century  atrocity,  1  tailed  to  persuad 
the  French  of  the  necessary  distinction  between  ethnic  and  mora|ot 
cleansing.  When  the  other  people  at  the  table  didn't  scoff  at  th 
weakness  of  the  reasoning,  they  charged  me  wit! 

A cynicism  or  suspected  an  elaborate  absurdity  in  imitatioi 
of  Beckett  or  I  )eline. 
week  later  1  returned  to  New  York  to  find  most  of  the  eminen 
journalists  in  the  city  sprinkling  incense  on  the  news  that  Bob  Kerrey— 
former  senator  from  Nebraska,  recipient  of  the  Congressional  Medal  c 
Honor,  voice  of  democratic  conscience,  president  ot  The  New  Schoc 
Univ  ersity  in  New  York  City — conceivably  deserved  to  be  reconfigured  a 
a  war  criminal.  The  allegation  took  the  form  of  a  report  published  in  Th 
New  York  Times  Magazine  during  the  same  week  that  the  United  Nation 
expelled  the  L'ntted  States  from  the  Human  Rights  Commission  in  Gene 
va,  and  the  two  events  coming  so  close  together  in  time  coordinated  th 
media's  efforts  to  illuminate  the  doctrine  of  American  grace. 

The  charge  against  Kerrey  was  backdated  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  As 
twenty-five-year-old  lieutenant  commanding  a  six-man  team  of  Nav 


Students  o)  America's  special  arrangement  with  Providence  might  find  it  useful  to  com 
pare  the  punishment  oj  Calley  with  that  oj  McVeigh.  Two  terrorists,  American  born  an 
trained,  encouraged  to  regard  the  murder  oj  civilians  as  a  proper  military  objective.  But  Cal 
ley  killed  foreigners  ( 102  Vietnamese  peasants  at  My  Lai  in  March  1968);  he  served  thre  ^ 
years  oj  confinement  to  barracks  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  McVeigh,  a  veteran  of  the  Gut- 
War,  killed  Americans  ( 168  citizens  in  ( )kLihoma  City  in  April  1995)  ,  he  was  portray& 
fn  the  news  media  as  an  incarnation  of  the  devil,  and  the  production  costs  of  his  trial  an 
execution  (i.e.,  the  exorcism)  amounted  to  $50  million. 
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lALs,  Kerrey,  in  the  Mekong  Delta  in  February  1969,  had  led  a  raid  on 
■e  hamlet  of  Thanh  Phong  that  resulted  in  the  killing  "I  thirteen  un- 
trued  women  and  children.  The  after-action  report  didn't  identify  the 
iad  .1--  noncomhatants,  and  Kerrey  received  a  Bronze  Star  for  an  exploif 
lemed  heron..  There  the  mattei  rested  lor  nearly  llurtv  years,  until  .1 
1 'ivsxvcck  reporter,  Gregory  Vistica,  came  across  some  old  military 
■  :ords,  talked  to  the  other  members  of  the  SEAL  team,  and  approached 
Trey  with  the  request  for  .1  clarification.  When  the  story  eventually  ap- 
ared  in  print  it  was  told  in  the  voice  of  a  consoling  therapist  either  than 
at  of  .1  reproving  journalist.  Ir  wasn't  that  Vistica  failed  to  state  the 
;ts — no  enemy  soldiers  in  the  village,  the  peasants  shot  dow  n  like  ran- 
ts— hut  he  weighted  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  Kerrey's  torment,  Kerrey's 
:.  iguish,  Kerrey  tempted  h\  the  thought  of  suicide.  Both  in  the  magazine 
ticle  and  in  the  flurry  of  press  interviews  subsequent  to  its  publication, 
e  interest  centered  on  the  quality  of  Kerrey's  remorse,  the  dead  Viet- 

I  imese  reduced  to  stage  props  backing  up  the  soliloquies  on  the  theme  of 

II  nocence  regained: 
I 

"Now  I  can  talk  about  it.  It  feels  better  already." 

"I  have  chosen  to  talk  about  it  because  it  helps  me  to  heal." 

"It's  the  shame.  You  can  never  . .  .get  away  from  it.  It  darkens  your  clay." 

Kerrey's  serial  acts  of  contrition  evoked  nods  of  warm  and  welcoming 
■ithos  almost  everywhere  in  the  media.  Except  for  a  few  churlish  remarks 
The  Nation  and  The  New  Republic  (remarks  to  the  effect  thai  a  w  ar  crime 
any  other  name  was  still  a  war  crime),  the  preservers  of  a  nation's  con- 
silience were  quick  to  recognize  Kerrey  as  a  victim  of  circumstance.  A 
Jean-limbed  American  youth  sent  on  a  terrorisl  errand  in  the  dead  of 
ti  ght  and  the  fog  of  war.  What  else  was  a  fellow  to  do.'  His  commanding 
Jfficer  insisted  on  body  counts  and  the  collection  of  yellow  ears.  Surely 
.  errey  had  suffered  enough.  Three  weeks  after  the  incident  at  Thanh 
aong  he  had  lost  part  of  his  right  leg  in  the  action  at  (  am  Ranh  Bay  for 
.ihich  he  received  the  Medal  of  Honor,  because  a  war  hero  cannot  he- 
lime  a  war  criminal,  the  moral  authorities  on  both  the  old  left  and  the 
lew  right  voted  for  acquittal,  and  the  court  of  public  opinion  needed  no 
l  ore  than  a  few  clays  to  find  that  the  fault  was  in  the  war,  not  the-  warrior. 

I  "That  he  felt  remorse,  that  he  sacrificed  even  more  tor  his  country  ...  is 
I  enough  for  his  salvation,  and  a  harder  task  than  most  can  imagine.  That's  a 
[  war  hero,  folks,  a  sinner  redeemed  by  his  sacrifice  tor  a  cause  greater  than  his 
1  self-interest.  That's  Bob  Kerrey,  my  friend  and  hero." —The  judgment  of  Sen- 
\  ator  John  McCain,  handed  down  in  an  editorial  for  the  Arijoiui  Rcfnthlii 

-  "It  was  dark,  very  dark." — David  Halherstam,  defending  Kerrey's  honor  he- 
ft ire  ,111  audience  t >t  New  \  i  irk  intellectuals  in  (  ireenu  ich  Village. 

"It  is  hard  for  most  of  us  to  imagine  the  horrors  of  war.  War  is  Hell.  Trau- 
matic events  take  place  and  their  terrible  effects  may  last  a  lifetime.  We 
should  all  recognize  the  agony  that  Bob  is  going  through  and  continues  to 
deal  with." — Statement  from  the  Trustees  of  The  New  School  University. 

1  "For  our  country  to  blame  the  warrior  instead  of  the  war  is  among  the  worst 
and,  regrettably,  most  frequent  mistakes  we,  as  a  country,  can  make." — Joini 

;  press  release  issued  by  Senators  Max  Cleland  (IV,  Ga.),  Chuck  Hagel  (R., 
Nebr.),  and  John  Kern  (I  V,  Mass.),  all  of  them  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

"To  know  or  not  to  know?  That  is  the  political  question."— Jim  Hoagland, 
columnist  in  the  Washington  Post. 

Hoagland  didn't  v<  ilunteer  an  answer,  pn  ibably  because  his  questit  >n  w  as 
so  a  moral  one,  and  when  engaged  in  the  ritual  purification  of  the  Amer- 
an  soul  it  is  always  better  to  know  as  little  as  possible.  The  sup  focus  of 
lurred  emotion  is  preferable  to  the  unflattering  clarities  of  thought  or  a 
istracting  clutter  of  tacts.  ( ieorge  Bush  Sr.  reduced  the  operative  principle 


Interest  (  :enterei  >  i  >n  kerrey's 
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In  the  exc  :i  iange  of  snappy 
sound  bites  on  the  talk-show 
circuit.  the  theory  of 
american  empire  becomes  a 
complacent  certainty 


to  ic>  simplest  formulation  when  he  was  campaigning  tor  the  presidency 
the  summer  of  Nss.  The  U.S.S.  Vmcennes.  an  Aegis  missile  cnnser  sta 
tioned  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  shot  down  an  Iranian  airliner  on  July  3.  unde 
the  mistaken  impression  that  it  was  tinny  at  a  warplane.  The  error  in  judg 
ment  killed  JNC  civilian  passengers  en  route  to  Dubai.  Asked  for  a  com 
ment  at  a  campaign  stop  in  Washington,  the  candidate  said,  "1  will  neve 
apologue  tor  the  L  imed  States.  I  don't  care  what  the  tacts  are."2 

Most  ot  the  exonerations  ot  Kerrev  also  insisted  on  the  point  that  h< 
couldn't  he  fairly  judged  by  anybody  who  hadn't  done  time  in  the  treei 
tire  zones  ot  the  Vietnamese  hell.  It  you  hadn't  been  there,  you  didn' 
know,  and  it  you  didn't  know,  you  couldn't  pass  judgment.  The  syllogisn( 
ottered  the  further  advantage  ot  reaffirming  America's  lack  ot  responsibil 
ity  tor  the  whole  ot  the  Vietnam  War.  Some  people  had  been  there  witl 
Kerrev  in  the  Mekong  Delta;  other  people  had  been  there  with  the  gen 
erals  in  the  Pentagon  or  with  Presidents  Lvndon  Johnson  and  Richan 
Nixon  in  the  White  House,  but  nobodv  except  God  had  been  every 
where,  and  s>>,  when  you  really  got  around  to  thinking  about  it,  the  wa. 
was  God's  fault.  The  bombing  ot  Cambodia  was  a  natural  disaster,  whicl 
was  too  bad  tor  the  Cambodians,  but  one  ot  those  things 

T,       like  an  African  genocide  or  an  earthquake  in  Honduras 
that  couldn't  be  helped, 
he  same  cloud  ot  incense  and  unknowing  that  descended  on  Ker 
rev's  Bronre  Star  blots  out  the  hope  ot  public  debate  about  what  kind  oi  ± 
countrv  we  think  we  have  become.  The  media  don't  grant  much  ot  a  hear^o 
ing  to  bystanders  who  question  the  triumph  ot  the  Pax  Americana,  and  oij  ■ 
most  davs  ot  am  week  it's  hard  to  open  a  newspaper  or  read  a  policy  jour'  e 
nal  without  submitting  to  a  siege  ot  imperial  rhetoric.  Thus,  in  the  summej  ( 
issue  ot  The  National  Interest,  none  other  than  Henrv  Kissinger,  tilling  iri: 
the  basso  continuo  to  Krauthammer's  trumpet  tune:  "So  long  as  the  v 
post-Cold  W  ar  generation  ot  national  leaders  is  embarrassed  to  elaborate  : 
an  unapologetic  concept  ot  enlightened  national  interest,  it  will  achieve  . 
progressive  paralysis,  not  moral  elevation."  Or  again,  in  the  same  issue  clir: 
The  National  Interest,  Francis  Fukuyama,  former  State  Department  official  i 
and  author  of  The  End  of  History:  "A  countrv  that  makes  human  rights  2 : 
significant  element  ot  its  foreign  policv  tends  toward  ineffectual  moralizing  1 
at  best,  and  unconstrained  violence  in  pursuit  ot  moral  aims  at  worst.'"' 

Transposed  into  the  exchange  ot  snappy  sound  bites  on  the  Washing-  f- 
ton  talk-show  circuit,  the  theory  ot  American  empire  becomes  a  compla-;. 
cent  certainty.  The  pundits  in  residence  compare  notes  with  the  visiting  e 
experts  and  find  themselves  in  fond  agreement  on  the  great  tact  of  Ameru  t; 
ca's  colossal  preeminence  in  the  world — the  sire  of  its  economy  and  the 
richness  of  its  markets,  the  speed  of  its  computers,  the  wonder  of  its  ;.. 

-  Strung-minded  hegemons  think  it  demeaning  to  make  apologies.  When  an  America^ 
submarine  rammed  and  sank  a  Japanese  fishing  trailer  near  Honolulu  last  February,  lit 
JrouTung  nine  of  the  passenger*  onboard.  Richard  Cohen,  a  columnist  for  the  Washing-  T: 

- 

States  .Yen? .  Reminding  his  readers  [kit  the  accident  occurred  within  sight  oj  Pearl  Har~  " 

! 

•  the  Ehime  Mini  and  cht  appan 
nine  persons  aboard.  But  ue  are  the  same  guys  who  have  provided  japan  with  a  secunty  t. 

- 

- 

m  Q  iermun  Read  in  the  context  of  Kissinger's  policies  m  Asia  and  Latin  America,  the  phrast  Kr 

■ 

KurdisLin.  but  then  agam.  maybe  he's  thmlarig  of  himself  as  an  equestrian  statue  on  the  White 


v  ipons,  the  strength  of  its  armies.  Add  t<>  the  sum  of  the  superlatives  the 
''V-t  reach  and  sway  of  America's  "soft  power"  (the  T-shirts  and  the  action 
r  vies,  the  cheeseburgers  and  the  popular  stints)  and  what  we  are  talking 
"flout — as  George  just  said,  and  as  even  Sam  and  (  !okie  will  admit  —is  an 
ejaire  on  which — we  might  as  well  he  hlunt  about  it — the  sun  never  sets. 
/  present  nod  and  chuckle,  and  the  conversation  proceeds  to  the  good 
r  vs  about  the  blessings  that  America  bestows  on  the  less  fortunate  na- 
ti' is  ot  the  earth.  We  guarantee  the  freed* im  < >f  (he  seas,  send  p< >ll-watcl i - 
itl  to  apprentice  democracies  arranging  then  first  elections,  provide  the 
c  nucopia  ot  goods  (public  and  private)  th.it  sets  the  global  standard  tor 
t  label  "decent  standard  ot  living."  Why  shouldn't  we  do  as  we  please.' 
•  ■i!,,  we  consume  2(i  percent  ot  the  world's  energy  supply  and  contribute 
2  percent  ot  the  poisons  to  the  world's  atmosphere.  So  what.'  We're  do- 
ll the  world  a  favor,  tor  crying  out  loud;  don't  make  us  sorry. 

in  im  irnings  when  news  is  scarce  ( Caesar's  hears  take  up  i he  old  Roman 
'z  .'st ions  about  administering  prov  inces  and  dispensing  justice — how 
o;ht  we  to  employ  our  ascendancy  ("unrivaled  by 
e  -n  the  greatest  empires  ot  the  past")  to  quiet  the 
.fc'Vvd  noise  in  the  world's  dingier  and  more  danger- 
1;  streets.  The  program  always  ends  before  anybody 
Z  lies  up  w  ith  a  coherent  idea,  and  as  the  credits 
rd  across  the  pictures  ot  the  guests  congratulating 
M;  another  on  the  subtlety  oi  their  analysis,  I  some- 
taes  wonder  about  their  grasp  ot  history  and  their 
k  iwledge  ot  geography.  In  what  tunc-  and  place  do 
if)'  imagine  themselves  temporarily  on  leave  from 
llrgil's  Rome.'  1  low  and  where  do  they  intend  to  re- 
cnt  the  troops,  and  what  do  they  think  would  he- 
c  ne  ot  America's  peace  and  prosperity  it  we  were 
t  replace  the  story  ot  our  God-given  innocence 
ith  the  cynical  apologetics  ot  forthright  empire? 

Unlike  their  overlords  in  Washington,  the 
/nerican  people  never  have  been  infected  with 
tJ  virus  of  imperial  ambition;  nor  have  we  ac- 
iired  an  exalted  theor\  ot  the  si.ite  that  might  al- 
<v  us  to  govern  subject  peoples  with  a  firm  hand 
d  an  easy  conscience.  The  military  academy  at 
est  Point  was  established  in  1802  as  an  engineer- 
school  because  the  army  was  expected  to  build 
rich  and  bridges  rather  than  to  fight  foreign  wars, 
lie  conquest  ot  the  trans-Mississippi  West  was  ac- 

fmplishecl  not  by  the  march  ot  legions  but  by  nomadic  bands  crossing  a 
accession  ot  frontiers  in  the  loose'  formation  of  civilian  settlement.  The 
j  meets  killed  anything  and  everything  that  stood  in  the  path  ot 
■ogress — bears  and  passenger  pigeons  as  well  as  Indians  and  buffaloes — 
It  they  selck >m  did  s(  >  ,is  ,i  matter  ot  public  policy. 

The  imperial  pretensions  briefly  attendant  upon  the  Spanish-American 
tar  consisted  m< istly  <  if  1< >ud  speeches.  At  the  Treaty  i »f  Versailles  in  1  9  1 9, 
loodrow  Wilson  gave  n<  >h<  idy  the  impressii  in  thai  the  I  Inited  States  wished 
t  rule  the  world.  The  Allied  victories  in  the  Second  World  War  presented 
I.'  United  States  w  ith  the  semblance  <  it  an  empire  in  a  wi  »rld  largely  reduced 
Iruins.  It  in  U'4I  the  American  presence  outside  the  Western  I  lemisphere 
Insisted  of  only  a  few  islands  in  the  Pacific,  by  1945  it  circled  the  earth,  and 
■hastily  mustered  regiment  of  American  pr<  (consuls  inherited  the  British  oil 
Incessu  ins  in  Persia  and  found  themselves  supplying  arms  to  C  i recce  and  grain 
I  India,  posting  garrisons  on  the  I  >anube  and  the  Rhine. 
I  But  even  during  the  years  of  supreme  triumph  the  nearest  that  most 
Hnericans  could  c<  ime  to  an  imperial  habit  ot  mind  w  as  the  tone  >  >t  v<  nee 
1  which  they  asked  the  question — of  French  waiters  and  German 
pores — "How  much  does  that  cost  in  real  money?"  An  authentically 


Unlike  their  overu  >rhsin 

WASl  IIN(  iTc  )N,  Tl  lb  AMERK  'AN 
PEOPLE  NEVER  1 1  AVE  BEEN 
INFE(  TED  WITH  THE  VIRUS  OF 
IMPERIAL  AMBITION 
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TRANSPORTS  ITS  PROPRIETORS  TO 
A1AVAY-  UK  ii  !ER  ALTITUDES  OF 
SNOW-WI IITE  INNOCENCE 


civilian  nation  had  acceded  reluctantly  to  military  power,  and,  as  early  ti 
1953,  President  Dwighl  Eisenhower,  a  general  familiar  with  the  stupidiw 
and  waste  of  war,  was  saying  th.it  the  detonation  of  a  single  artillery  she! 
look  a  year's  hie, id  out  of  the  mouth  ot  a  starving  child.  The  stacemen 
was  both  admirable  and  accurate  but  not  one  that  would  have  occurred  tj 
Napoleon.  The  imperial  adventure  in  V  ietnam  was  conceived  and  direct 
ed  by  Washington  bureaucrats  as  ignorant  of  war  as  Charles  Krauthammel 
and  Condoleezza  Rue,  readers  of  Rudyard  Kipling  and  fans  of  Teddy  Roct 
sevelt  who  thought  that  an  empire  was  as  easily  constructed  as  a  movij 
set.  The  appalling  failure  of  the  production  put  an  end  to  the  chance  c| 
drumming  up  popular  support  for  American  reruns  of  the  Pax  Romana. 

The  absence  of  a  citizen  army  prepared  to  fight  for  what  it  believes  to  b| 
the  glory  of  both  its  public  and  its  private  self  obliges  the  Unites  States  tj 
rely  on  increasingly  expensive  mercenaries.  We  prefer,  in  the  old  Roma;, 
phrase,  "the  shadow  to  the  sun" — i.e.,  the  luxury  of  sitting  under  silk  canopwl 
on  the  shaded  side  of  the  Colosseum  to  applaud  the  entertainment  on  th| 
bright  and  sometimes  painted  sand.  We  sponsor  poorer  but  more  terociouj 
allies  to  fight  proxy  wars  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  in  Asia  anl 
the  Balkans,  and  the  champions  of  democracy  we  buy  at  the  depressed  price 
paid  tor  child  labor  in  Chinese  textile  mills  and  Mexican  strawberry  field; 

America  hasn't  fought  a  war  in  nearly  thirty  years,  not  since  our  chastenel 
helicopters  lifted  off  the  roof  of  the  embassy  in  Saigon  in  Aptil  1975,  and' 
don't  know  why  anybody  would  think  we  possess  either  a  liking  or  a  talerj 
tor  the  enterprise.4  It's  true  that  we  maintain  an  army  of  our  own — none  bet! 
tet  dressed  or  more  expensively  equipped — but  it  is  an  army  made  tor  show] 
a  Potemlcin  village  of  an  army  meant  to  astonish  Belgian  bankers  and  fright! 
en  Arab  terrorists.  Our  military  forces  are  in  the  communications  busines! 
they  send  messages,  they  don't  wage  wars.  The  staff  officers  at  the  Pentago1 
know  how  to  stage  fireworks  displays  over  Belgrade  and  Baghdad,  how  to  situ 
ulate  comb.it  (aerial,  naval,  and  ground)  on  state-of-the-art  computer  screen 
where  to  parade  the  tanks  on  national  holidays,  how  to  deploy  aircraft  cai 
t  iers  as  visual  aids  in  the  sales  promotions  for  "the  world's  only  superpower. 
All  essential  projects,  ot  course,  and  undoubtedly  worth  the  expenditure  c 
$310  billion  a  year,  but  not  to  be  contused  with  the  Normandy  landings c 
any  other  expression  of  overt  hostility  in  which  American  soldiers  run  thi 
risk  i  it  being  killed.  The  government  is  very  clear  on  the  point.  We  don't  sen 
our  own  troops  into  w  hat  the  Pentagon  judges  to  be  "non-permissive  envi 
ronments."  No  sir,  not  in  this  man's  army,  not  when  a  worried  mother  in  Ohi  I 
might  complain  to  her  congressman,  or  when  a  wounded  sergeant  might  ted 
a  scary  story  to  Han  Rather  or  Diane  Sawyer. 

It  is  the  wish  to  remain  blameless  that  forces  up  the  ptice  ot  the  equipmeni 
The  heirs  to  a  great  military  estate  can  afford  to  hire  servants  (some  of  ther 
human,  most  of  them  electronic)  to  do  the  killing.  Money  in  sufficier. 
quantity  washes  out  the  stains  of  cruelty  and  greed,  transports  its  proprietoi 
to  always  higher  altitudes  of  snow-white  innocence.  It  the  Air  Force  can  dro 
bombs  from  30,000  feet,  preferably  through  a  veil  of  fluffy  white  clouds,  w 
can  imagine  ourselves  making  a  war  movie  or  playing  a  harmless  vide 
game.  As  previously  noted,  the  work  of  ritual  purification  is  best  done  whe: 
one  knows  as  little  as  possible-  about  who  is  doing  what  to  whom.  The  pre 
cedure  is  better  suited  to  the  selling  of  Internet  stocks  and  soft  pomograph 
than  to  the  governing  of  empires. 

•*  /  don't  wish  to  belittle  the  Naiy's  successful  sinking  oj  a  fishing  boat  and  us  quick-wi- 
led shooting  down  of  an  Iranian  airliner,  much  less  question  the  ability  oj  a  Marin 
( .orps  EA-6B  to  destroy  20  people  on  an  Italian  ski  lift,  but  what  was  billed  as  the  Pet 
sian  Gulf  War  would  nave  been  more  accurately  described  as  a  Pentagon  trade  she* 
with  live  ammunition.  Against  a  pitiably  weak  enemy — half-starved  recruits,  only  to 
giid  to  give  up  their  weapons  for  a  cup  of  rainwater — victory  was  a  foregone  conclusior 
The  lack  of  opposition  allowed  us  to  slaughter  an  unknown  number  of  Iraqis — mayl 
50,000,  maybe  100,000,  who  knows  how  many  of  them  civilian — in  return  for  141 
Americans  dead  in  action,  35  of  them  killed  by  "friendly  pre." 
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he  Stick  Man  is  gazing  out 
upon  the  horizon.  Wistfully  per- 
haps, it's  hard  to  he  certain. 
Even  he  is  not  sure  what  he  is 
feeling  or  ought  to  he  feeling. 
The  horizon  is  a  mere  line,  hut 
as  always  he  fills  it  in  with  a 
landscape  of  his  imagination. 
He  does  this  simply  hy  announcing  it:  e.g.,  the 
Stick  Man  is  standing  in  the  Garden  of  Par- 
adise. And,  with  that,  so  he  is.  This  is  usually 
rewarding  and  satisfies  him.  1  le  lives  a  rich  and 
complex  life  and  is  rarely  not  satisfied.  Today, 
however,  the  Garden  of  Paradise  seems  a  hit 
tatty.  Trampled.  Gone  to  seed. 

Perhaps  he  has  heen  too  long  inactive. 
Standing  limhs  akimho  in  the  same  place  in- 
venting landscapes.  Straightening  up  from  time 
to  time  when  pleased  or  displeased  with  his 
mental  transformations  of  the  horizon  line, 
otherwise  motionless.  So  he  puts  himself 
through  some  exercises.  1  le  lifts  his  stick  hands 
ahove  his  head.  He  bends  over  and  touches  the 
ends  of  his  stick  feet.  Pie  squats.  He  sits.  He  lies 
down.  That's  better.  He  lies  there  tor  a  while 
on  the  featureless  plain,  inventing  activities 
appropriate  to  this  position.  The  Stick  Man 
meditates  on  the  ontology  of  being.  The  Stick 
Man  digests.  The  Stick  Man  gazes  at  the  stars 
(it  is  night  now).  The  Stick  Man  watches  the 
clouds  roll  by,  changing  their  shapes  (it  is  day). 


The  Stick  Man  waits  in  vain  for 
a  revelation  to  descend.  The 
Stick  Man  wonders  it  he  can  get 
up  again.  The  Stick  Man  at- 
tempts a  sit-up.  Abandons  it. 
The  Stick  Man  rests. 

It  is  m  the  prone  position 
that  be  lias  his  best  ideas,  and 
his  idea  now  is  to  make  love  to  the  Stick 
Woman.  He  often  does  this  when  he's  feeling 
a  hit  low  or  his  imagination  goes  flat.  To  have 
the  idea  is  to  bring  her  to  bis  side.  She  is 
identical  to  him  in  every  way — the  same  emp- 
ty circle  for  a  head,  the  same  straight  spine, 
crossed  by  a  shoulder  bar  and  a  hip  bar  at  the 
base,  with  the  four  trisected  limbs  hanging  off 
the  bar  ends — except  that  she  has  a  notch  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hip  bar  where  be  has  ,i  tab, 
which  is  something  like  a  comma  except 
when  making  love.  Even  then,  actually.  A 
thing  of  naught.  The  Stick  Woman  calls  it  bis 
tendril.  Always  hopeful.  When  rheir  sticks  are 
heaped  together,  they  make  a  pretty  picture, 
as  of  secret  hieroglyphs. 

After  making  love,  he  does  feel  better  and 
he  thanks  the  Stick  Woman  tor  it,  but  his  cre- 
ative appetite  remains  unaroused.  The  Stick 
Man  reinvents  the  universe,  he  announces.  But 
in  tact  he  continues  to  lie  there  in  the  melt 
postcoital  position.  Perhaps  he  should  visit  the 
human  world  again.  The  Stick  Woman  re- 
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ds  him  that  in  the  past  these  visits  have 
not  been  very  successful.  That's  right,  he  had 
forgotten.  Or,  rather,  he  had  not  forgotten,  hut 
he  had  not  wanted  to  remember.  No,  he  tells 
the  Sikk  Woman,  they  have  not,  but  they  give 
me  fresh  ideas.  1  k  ip  me  yet  up. 

The  horizon  line  has  v  anished,  and  all  visible 
space  in  all  possible  directions  is  tilled  w  ith  human 
activity.  The  Stick  Man  is 
standing  in  the  middle  of  it, 
mure  or  less  erect,  his  limbs 
slightly  akimbo:  he  wants  to 
appear  relaxed.  Rut  he  is  not 
relaxed  and  anyone  can  see 
that.  1  le  looks  desperately  out 
of  place  and  all  too  aware  that 
he  looks  out  ot  place.  These 
humans  would  look  out  of  place 
in  his  stick  world,  too,  he 
kn<  iws  that,  but  they  are  not  in 
his  world,  nor  are  they  likely 
n  i  go  there;  he  is  in  their  world. 
Where  he  is  unwanted.  He  re- 
members now  that  the  last  time  he  was  here  they 
tried  t<  i  dismantle  him  and  use  his  head  h  >r  a  man- 
hole cover.  People  are  uncomfortable  aiound 
si  ime<  me  wit  In  >ut  facial  features  i  >f  any  kind.  Not 
to  mention  someone  without  clothing,  however 
simple  and  innocent  may  be  his  poor  figure. 

On  this  occasion,  a  crowd  gathers  around  him, 
pointing  and  staring.  They  do  not  seem  hostile. 
Or  merely  hostile.  They  seem  prepared  to  give 
him  a  chance.  But  a  chance  at  what?  Perhaps 
they  think  he  is  a  street  performer.  In  order  to  try 
to  please  them,  he  dc >es  a  little  dance.  It  is  a  very 
elaborate  dance,  as  he  thinks  ot  it,  balletic  and 
energetic  (e.g.,  the  Stick  Man  attempts  a  flying 
pas  de  chat ),  but  n  i  the  humans  it  probably  ap- 
pears that  he  is  standing  still.  At  most,  twitch- 
ing slightly.  They  grow  restless.  Someone  speaks 
of  building  a  bonfire,  and  cigarette  lighters  are 
produced.  Humans  are  a  hard  lot.  The  Stick 
Man  is  standing  in  the  ( !arden  of  Paradise,  he  an- 
nounces resolutely;  it  worked  before,  more  or 
less,  but  it  doesn't  work  now  .  1  le's  in  the  wrong 
world.  And  it's  closing  in  on  him.  The  Stick 
Man  runs  like  a  bat  i  nil  c  4  hell,  he  anm  mnces,  but 
that  doesn't  work  either.  I  lis  knees  bend  slight- 
ly. More  in  dismay  probably  than  in  flight. 

lust  when  all  seems  lost,  a  Cartoon  Man  flies 
in  from  overhead  and  the  humans  fall  back. 
Leave  him  alone,  you  racist  assholes,  the  Car- 
toon Man  shouts,  or  prepare  to  die!  He  looks 
rather  out  of  place,  too,  with  his  bright  colored 
bodysuit  and  sketchy  features,  and  he  seems 
anything  but  threatening,  even  somewhat  un- 
dersized, they  could  probably  tear  him  apart, 
but  they  do  as  they  are  told.  Maybe  it's  the  sur- 
prise factor.  Or  maybe  it's  the  intimidating  way 
the  Cartoon  Man  speaks,  as  it  in  capitals  and 


bold  type  like  a  billboard.  It's  okay  now,  he  says!'  ; 
to  the  Stick  Man,  lowering  his  booming  voice." 
Let's  go  throw  back  a  snort. 

In  the  bar,  they  are  drinking  and  telling  each 
other  their  lite  stories.  The  Cartoon  Man  is 
soaking  up  glass  after  glass  of  whiskey,  with 
beer  chasers.  I  can't  get  enough  of  this  swill,  he 
says,  pouring  another  glassful  down  his  cartoon^ 
gullet.  Not  that  it  does  much  for  me,  he  adds' 
with  a  belch  so  powerful  it  makes  the  bottles 
tinkle  on  the  shelves  behind  the  bar.  I  seem  to1'- 
have  a  hard  time  getting  a  buz:  on,  but  when  I  1 
do,  boy,  watch  out!  The  Stick  Man  is  not  actu-,; 
ally  having  a  drink  in  human  terms,  because|f' 
they  won't  serve  him.  The  Cartoon  Man  madeff-' J 
a  loud  fuss  about  this,  springing  up  and  downlf-' 
so  he  could  see  over  the  bar,  banging  his  fist  on 
it  as  he  leapt  and  speaking  in  huge  jagged  capi-  ' 
tab,  but  the  Stick  Man  told  him  not  to  bother," 
he  prefers  having  a  drink  his  own  Stick  Man 
way.  To  demonstrate  this,  he  bends  one  arm  at 
the  elbow,  holds  his  stick  hand  near  his  tipped 
"O"  of  a  head,  and  announces:  the  Stick  Man 
tastes  a  glass  of  wine.  He  makes  a  scuffing 
noise,  which  might  be  the  sound  of  him  sniff-t5 
ing  or  that  of  his  knees  brushing  together.|P: 
Hmm,  he  says.  Complex  bouquet  of  black  cur-;' 
rant,  green  olive,  and  cedarwood,  faintly  herba- 
ceous, reminiscent  ot  bell  peppers.  Promising 
He  tips  his  head  back;  the  movement  is  almost 
imperceptible.  Harmonious  flavors,  deep  and :Z 
long-lasting,  with  a  noble  balance  of  fruit,  alco- 
hol, tannin,  and  acid.  It's  a  classic  from  the  !:: 
best  vintage  of  the  decade.  Beautiful.  And  it's 
opening  up  nicely.  1  think  I'll  have  another.  9' 
And  he  does. 

That's  pretty  good,  says  the  Cartoon  Man. 
Me,  I  couldn't  tell  a  bell  pepper  from  a  stale  * 
armpit.  We're  not  very  big  on  taste  and  smell 
in  the  cartoon  world.  Mostly  we're  into  low  nti 
comedy  and  killing  people.  A  lot  ot  people. 
Fighting  evil,  man,  it's  tucking  endless.  He 
shakes  his  cartoon  head  sadly,  his  eyes  and' 
nose  seeming  to  move  about  on  his  face  as  he 
does  so,  and  throws  down  another  tumbler  of 
w  hiskey.  The  Stick  Man  thinks  about  evil.  Per-^J 
haps  for  the  first  time.  He  realizes  it  has  caused! 
him  to  bend  over  slightly  as  it  he  has  taken  up] 
a  sack  of  potatoes.  But  tell  me,  Stick  Man, 
what  brings  you  to  this  shapeless  shithole.' 
These  humans'U  snuff  you,  you  know.  You're  al 
tucking  insulr  to  their  world. 

1  come  to  watch  them,  and  when  1  see  them  \ 
do  something  interesting,  I  remember  it  an  J 
take  it  back  to  my  stick  world  and  do  it  there.  1 
In  truth,  1  can't  imagine  my  own  world  except  Kle- 
in relation  to  theirs,  though  ot  course  mine's  1; 
superior.  To  w  alk  on  water  or  fall  off  a  building  1 
is  not  the  same  in  my  world  as  it  is  here.  :r 
There's  so  little  in  my  world,  there's  room  for 
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■ 'erything,  .ill  I  have  to  do  is  think  of  it,  hul 
heirs  is  so  cluttered  and  congested,  and,  well, 
c  obvious.  In  your  face,  as  they  like  to  say.  It 
iu  have  one,  that  is. 

Yeah,  1  know  what  you  mean,  Stick  Man, 
lis  bloated  meat  farm  dumps  a  streamlined 
i^avy  action  guy  like  me  straight  into  snore 
i  ode.  Five  minutes  and  out  come  the  Z's.  A 
ire  to  the  core,  show  me  the  door.  Don't 
low  why  they  love  it  so.  Just  goddamn  stupid, 
Ejuess.  It's  not  like  where  1  come  from.  We  got 
le  best  of  their  world  in  ours,  all  the  sex  and 
tolence,  tears  and  laughter,  but  speeded  up 
tth  none  of  the  dull  sweaty  bits.  The  Stick 
'an  disagrees  with  this,  the  cartoon  world  just 

•  aakes  the  obvious  more  obvious,  painting  it,  as 
ae  might  say,  in  primary  colors,  but  out  of  po- 
teness  does  not  say  so.  He  tilts  his  shoulder 
ir  in  sympathy,  though  perhaps  a  little  too 
ir.  The  Stick  Man  expresses  empathy  should 
erhaps  read:  the  Stick  Man  expresses  inebria- 
on.  Shouldn't  have  had  that  second  one.  No 

ii  blerance.  Delicious,  though. 

Listen,  come  on  back  with  me  to  my  strip, 
-  tick  Man.  We'll  go  on  a  toot,  tear  up  the 

•  Joking  frame.  I  got  a  set  of  wheels  you  won't 
elieve.  We'll  pick  up  some  hot  dames.  1  know 
couple  of  doozies  who'll  blow  your  pants  off. 
oosely  speaking,  I  mean. 

|  Thanks.  But  I've  been  there.  I  get  treated  as  a 
[andicapped  person.  Or  else  I'm  just  laughed  at. 

I  know,  it's  that  kind  of  place,  they'll  laugh 
t  anything,  they  can't  help  themselves.  But, 
ev,  this  time  you'll  be  with  me,  man.  I'm  a  su- 

i  erhero,  they  don't  mess  w  ith  me.  I  catch  any- 
ne  even  smirking,  he's  a  dead  man.  Or 

Ji'oman.  I'm  evenhanded  on  that  score.  Whad- 

|laya  say.7 

It's  very  kind.  But,  well,  I  have  a  doozy  back 
111  the  stick  world,  and  I  miss  her.  Maybe  that's 
hat  he's  expressing  in  his  drunken  tilt:  the 
tick  Man  remembers  his  absent  lover.  The  tilt 
sepens.  But  you  could  come  with  me  to  the 
ick  world. 

Nah.  Too  square  for  me.  So  goddamn  flat 
id  colorless.  Whaddaya  got?  A  straight  line 
id  a  few  sticks  to  play  with.  No  wonder  you 

Ipme  slumming  here.  Mix  it  up  with  a  little 

hish  and  shove,  get  your  feet  in  the  paint,  pick 

Ip  the  tempo  tor  a  change.  Must  be  a  drag  to 
any  out  in  all  that  emptiness  tor  long. 
No.  Not  tor  stick  people.  It's  exciting,  really, 
's  got  everything.  For  it's  always  just  what  we 

imagine  it  to  be. 
Yeah?  Listen,  tell  me,  do  you  really  get  your 
>cks  off  with  your  little  doozy,  Stick  Man,  or 

lo  you  just  imagine  that  too? 

:  Well.  I  guess  in  my  world,  it's  sort  of  the 

June  thing. 

That's  what  1  thought,  says  the  Cartoon 


Man,  throwing  down  anothei  tumblerful.  I'll 
stick  with  what  I  got.  I  don't  want  to  have  to 
think  it  up.  I  love  to  get  hit  b\  surprisev  Even 
bad  ones.  Especially  bad  ones.  I  love  the  dan- 
ger, the  speed,  the  contact,  the  whole  wild  tool 
and  scramble.  Biff!  Boff!  lie  drives  bis  tree  list 
into  the  bar.  I  need  adversaries! 

As  it  on  cue,  a  group  of  humans  come  in, 
shoulders  squared,  looking  threatening.  There 
he  is!  The  Stick  Man !  The  (.  ,arto<  >n  Man  t<  isses 
his  empty  glass  over  the  bar,  causing  an  explo- 
sive crash  thai  makes  the  humans  stagger  hack 
a  step,  and  prepares  to  defend  them  both. 
They'll  never  take  us  alive,  Stick  Man! 

No,  wait,  says  one  of  the  humans.  We  are 
here  on  a  peaceful  diplomatic  mission. 

bullshit!  Take  another  step,  you  treacherous 
scumbags,  and  I'll  peaceful  mission  your  ass! 
lbs  head's  down  and  his  leys  are  churning.  I  le 
seems  about  to  fly  forward  and  head-butt  them 
all.  Don't  trust  those  shifty  meatsacks,  Stick 
Man!  You  know  what  they're  like!  Lei's  kill 
them! 

Tell  him  to  calm  down,  Stick  Man.  And  to 
stop  using  such  appalling  language.  We  are 
here  to  speak  about  large  and  serious  matters. 

And  we  do  quite  a  lot  of  killing  in  the  hu- 
man work),  too,  C  artoon  Man,  so  von  better 
cool  It' 

The  Stick  Man  assumes  a  posture  of  concili- 
ation, something  he  learned  on  prev  ious  visits 
to  the  human  world.  We  should  hear  what  thev 
have  to  say,  he  says,  but  be  prepared.  Also 
something  learned.  Not  sure  what  n  means,  but 
it's  effective. 

Stick  Man,  we  realize  that — excuse  me,  hul 
am  1  looking  at  your  face 
or — .'  never  mind,  I  shouldn't 
have  asked — we  realize  that, 
as  a  people,  we  hav  e  not  al- 
ways received  you  here  with 
the  dignity  and  respect  prop- 
erly due  you  and,  well,  your 
kind.  But  now,  on  behalf  of 
the  entire  human  world,  or  at 
least  that  part  of  it  which  is 
empowered  to  establish  com- 
mittees such  as  ours,  we  are 
calling  upon  you  henceforth 
to  represent  officially  for  us 
the  human  condition,  as  we 
understand  it.  We  feel  somehow  von  can  en- 
capsulate it  in  economical  ways  difficult  to 
achieve  for  those  of  us  with  a,  what  can  one 
say,  a  more  complex  personal  architecture. 

The  Stick  Man's  posture  of  conciliation 
shifts  slightly  to  express  the  humility  he  feels  in 
the  face  of  such  an  unexpected  honor  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  anxiety  aroused  by  its  im- 
plicit obligations,  which  mav  include  having  to 


remain  in  the  human  world,  and  he  knows  that 
he  is  already,  in  exhibiting  this  struck-  with 
ambivalence,  exercising  his  new  office. 

We  have  prepared  a  stage,  Stick  Man,  that 
captures  the  essence  of  your  world,  winch  is  to 
say,  mutates  ir  exactly,  tor  you  have  nothing 
but  essence  there.  We  will  provide  the  text 
each  day;  you  will,  so  to  speak,  illustrate  it. 

I  have  always  made  my  own  announcements, 
he  says,  letting  his  turned-out  elbows  .suggest 
modesty  and  apology. 

We  know  that,  but  that's  in  the  stick  world. 
This  is  the  human  world.  We  do  things  differ- 
ently here. 

We  hope  you'll  accept  our  offer,  Stick  Man. 
And  anyway  you  have  no  alternative.  We  al- 
ways get  what  we  want. 

You  going  along  with  this  horseshit?  the 
Cartoon  Man  asks  at  his  elbow. 
It  appears  I  have  no  choice. 
1  could  kill  them  all  it  you  want  me  to. 
Wham!  Ker-splat! 

No.  I'll  do  .is  they  ask.  It 
should  be  tun.  He  expresses 
this  with  a  lighthearted  dispo- 
sition of  his  limbs  and  tilt  of  his 
head,  though  he  recognizes 
(and  prohahly  reveals  this  to 
a  careful  observer)  that  a  cer- 
tain dissimulating  artifice  has 
crept  into  his  demeanor,  for 
he  does  not  feel  at  all  light- 
hearted,  and  he  wonders  if  he 
has  caught  some  baneful  hu- 
man infection.  The  Stick 
Woman  was  probably  right. 
I  le  sh<  mldn't  have  come  bete. 

Well  then,  I'm  popping  back  to  the  strip  to 
get  in  a  few  frames  of  the  old  down-and-dirty. 
Pow!  Whop!  Blam!  I  can  use  a  workout.  But  if 
you  need  me,  pal,  just  blow  your  horn. 

Wait  a  minute,  says  the  bartender.  Who's 
paying  for  all  this  broken  glass.' 

Do  not  complain,  says  the  leader  of  the  hu- 
mans. History  has  been  made  in  here  today.  By 
next  week,  this  will  be  a  famous  tourist  attrac- 
tion. You  can  sell  the  broken  glass  as  souvenirs. 

In  tact,  you'd  be  doing  yourself  a 
favor  to  smash  a  tew  more  things. 
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hen  the  Stick  Man  take-  the  oath  of  of- 
fice on  his  little  stage,  he  bends  one  of  his  stick 
arms  at  the  elbow  and  raises  his  stick  hand.  It  is 
the  wrong  arm,  the  lett  one,  but  no  one  ob- 
jects, given  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 
There  are  vast  multitudes  gathered  to  witness 
this  oath  and  his  premier  performance,  which 
can  begin  only  after  elaborate  ceremonies  and 
a  great  many  lengthy  orations  ot  the  sort  th.u 
humans  seem  to  require.  Perhaps  because  their 


other  means  of  expression  are  so  limited  and  s> 
occluded  by  their  clumsy  fragile  integument 
Or  perhaps  because  they  can  never  say  ont 
thing  alone  or  directly,  but  must  always,  as  if  b 
nature,  flesh  out  the  bare  bones  of  their  simpl 
little  thoughts.  He  warms  up  for  his  new  roll 
by  acting  out  the  successive  lines  of  the  ora 
Hons,  but  he  is  all  too  aware  of  what  his  pos 
ture  really  expresses:  the  Stick  Man  is  bored  ti 
tears.  Commingled  with:  the  Stick  Man  i 
homesick.  He  hopes  that  no  one  perceives  this 
but  that  they  all  assume  instead  that  he  is  re 
sponding  dutifully  to  the  text  provided  by  th 
committee  for  the  occasion:  the  Stick  Man  re 
ceives  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  humility  th 
adulation  of  the  masses. 

They  do  seem  to  have  warmed  to  him.  Thi 
speeches  are  flattering  and  enthusiastically  ap 
plauded,  and  his  every  gesture  brings  on  wile 
cheering.  Here  you  see  him  in  all  his  such 
ness,  in  all  his  plenitude!  declares  one  speak 
er,  and  everyone  claps  and  hu:iahs.  His  mor 
or  less  rectilinear,  geniculate,  and  symmetrica 
frame  is  utterly  without  habiliment,  and  yet  i 
cannot  be  said  the  Stick  Man  is  standing  hen 
before  us  in  the  buff,  for  he  has  no  butt  either 
Whistles  and  applause.  He  has  no  pelt  or  epij 
dermis,  no  casing,  sheath,  or  rind,  no  fell,  tin 
leather,  fleece,  husk,  or  pericarp!  No  flesh 
Cheers  and  whoops  of  friendly  laughter 
Which  is  why  his  expression  of  our  existentia 
situation  is  so  vivid!  So  transparent!  Hi 
shows  us  the  naked  truth!  He  continues  to  re 
ceive  the  feverish  adulation  of  the  masses.  H 
has  nothing  extraneous!  Not  even  a  face!  Jus 
a  head  that  says  "O!"  A  head  wide  open  to  al 
experience!  What  is  his  age?  He  can  he — am 
is — a  baby,  child,  adult,  and  ancient,  all  a 
once,  or  in  any  order  as  he  pleases!  Most  per 
sons  are  less  within  than  they  seem  on  th' 
surface,  the  Stick  Man  is  more!  Watch  hin 
now  as  he  ponders  infinity!  As  he  demon 
strates  that  it  is  better  to  sit  still  than  to  ris' 
and  tall!  As  he  counts  his  blessings!  As  he  de 
cries  disorder!  As  he  admires  the  perfect  beau 
ty  of  the  human  world! 

And  so,  at  the  inauguration  ceremony  anc 
during  the  weeks  that  follow,  he  does  thes> 
things  and  to  great  acclaim,  not  only  from  th< 
crowds  who  gather  daily  before  his  stage  bu 
also  from  the  vast  television  audience 
throughout  the  human  world,  tor  his  ever' 
move  and  position  are  captured  by  the  camera 
and  shown  live  every  hour  on  the  news  anc 
each  evening  on  prime  time  in  an  edited  ver 
sion.  He  is,  as  the  humans  say,  hot.  A  celebri 
ty.  Presidents,  kings,  and  movie  stars  senc 
their  greetings  and  felicitations,  ordinar 
people  their  gratitude  and  suggestions  for  fur 
ther  aspects  of  the  human  condition  he  migh 
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'  take  on,  professors  critical  disquisitions  for 
1  him  to  comment  upon  by  word  or  gesture,  hu- 
;  man  women  love  letters.  Though  he  would  he 
hard-pressed  to  respond  to  the  latter  in  the  or- 
dinary way,  even  his  ordinary  way  which  is  not 
-theirs.  The  committee  members  who  appoint- 
'  ed  him  to  this  office  were  greatly  disturbed  by 
his  tab,  feeling  that  it  marred  the  purity  of  his 
'  representations,  sprouting  there  between  his 
I  legs  like  an  unruly  twig,  a  kind  of  obscene  er- 
ror of  punctuation,  as  one  of  them  said,  and 
ff  they  considered  shaving  it  off,  but  they  were  a 
bit  queasy  about  handling  it,  so  they  accepted 
K  the  idea  that  it  could  be  taped  to  the  back  of 
his  hip  bar  with  black  electrical  tape,  provided 
the  Stick  Man  kept  it  taped  and  out  of  sight  at 
all  times,  though  they  do,  being  realists,  per- 
mit him,  as  an  official  act,  to  meditate  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  mind-body  paradox,  to 
i  the  delight,  as  with  all  else,  of  his  fans. 

The  committee  is  well  pleased  with  his  suc- 
cess, and  on  the  whole  they  treat  him  kindly 
and  with  consideration,  but  they  turn  a  deaf  ear 
I  to  his  expressed  w  ish  to  return  home,  it  only  lor 
'  a  \  isit,  believing  that  their  world  is  so  vastly  su- 
iij  Ipenor  to  his,  he  should  be  grateful  to  be  allowed 
to  live  in  it  and  should  desire  no  other.  And  so 
ilhe  goes  011,  though  with  increasing  sorrow  in 
n  his  heart,  performing  in  his  Stick  Man  way  the 
I  texts  that  they  provide:  The  Stick  Man  demon- 
ij  strates  that  good  service  is  a  great  enchantment, 
j  The  Stick  Man  recalls  the  joys  ot  childhood, 
t  The  Stick  Man  bears  with  equanimity  the  mai- 
lt ice  ot  others,  while  anticipating  always  their 
ij  kindness.  The  Stick  Man  laughs  at  adversity, 
i  The  Stick  Man  noes  shopping.  He  takes  up  po- 
nfsitions  reflecting  grand  themes  like  good  and 
evil,  illusion  and  reality,  money  (his  illustration 
ot  the  ancient  human  proverb  that  a  man  w  ith- 
out money  is  like  a  bow  without  an  arrow  is 
particularly  successful),  religion,  politics,  work, 
and  the  arts  ot  success,  but  ;i|sn  lesser  elements 
ot  the  human  condition  like  desire,  knowledge, 
manners,  the  digestive  processes,  the  fine  arts, 
and  so  on,  as  well  as  certain  negative  aspects 
thought  to  be  exemplary:  The  Stick  Man  wres- 
tles with  his  guilty  conscience.  The  Stick  Man 
is  embarrassed  by  his  bodily  parts.  The  Stick 
Man  is  envious  ot  the  success  ot  others.  The 
Stick  Man  is  obsessed  by  the  memory  ot  his 
mother.  The  Stick  Man  is  afraid  of  heights.  The 
Stick  Man  tails  to  understand  the  meaning  ot 
the  universe. 

Ot  course,  he's  just  acting.  He  is  not  embar- 
rassed, envious,  or  afraid,  and  he  does  under- 
stand the  meaning  ot  the  universe,  at  least  in 
Stick  Man  terms.  It's  quite  simple,  though  not 
really  relevant  to  the  human  world.  But  he  un- 
derstands why  they  are  asking  him  to  do  this. 
:  He  is  not  illustrating  their  condition  merely, 


he  is  also  absorbing  it.  Sucking  it  up  into  his 
rectilinear  and  geniculate  frame.  The  Stick 
Man  fully  recognizes  that  the  humans  hope 
that  his  taking  on  the  hum. in  condition  will 
tree  them  from  it.  And  he  knows  that  they  w  ill 
be  frustrated  in  their  hope. 

As  happens.  Alter  he  represents  the  human 
condition,  it  is  still  theirs,  not  his,  and  the 
crowds  begin  to  drift  away,  burdened  as  he- 
tore.  The  hourly  news  dispatches  end  and  The 
Stick  Man  Show  moves  out  ot  prime  time  into 
the  late-night  comedy  and  extended  news 
hour.  There  are  no  more  love  letters.  Many  do 
still  come  to  see  him,  espe- 
c  ially  groups  on  package 
touts  sold  during  the  height 
ot  his  popularity,  but  the 
expressions  of  excitement 
and  delight  which  had  pre- 
viously confronted  him 
now  give  way  to  ones  ot 
disappointment,  perplexity, 
and  even  revulsion.  Which 
he  reads,  of  course,  as  self- 
re  vulsion  and  -disappoint- 
ment, tor  he  is  only  re- 
minding them  ot  then  own 
condition.  The  Stick  Man 
contemplates  the  sadness  ot  the  human  enter- 
prise: a  position  he  takes  up  on  his  own  with- 
out informing  the  committee,  his  posture  in 
effect  imitating  that  ot  most  ot  Ins  audience,  a 
posture  appropriate  as  well  to  his  stick  condi- 
tion, tor  he  longs  only  to  he  back  in  his  stick 
world  again  and  with  his  Stick  Woman  and 
his  tab  untaped.  He  has  often  imagined  her, 
when  making  love,  in  a  shape  the  human 
world  would  call  voluptuous,  but  he  realizes, 
tar  from  her,  he  loves  her  tint  ,is  she  is,  her 
simple  notched  frame  now  dearer  to  him  than 
anything  in  this  world  or  any  other. 

The  committee,  tor  its  part,  works  hard  to 
revive  interest  in  him,  evidently  hav  ing  con- 
siderable personal  investment  in  the  success 
of  his  office,  as  created  by  them.  Aware  that 
illustrated  texts  ot  edifying  moral  uplift  are 
tailing  to  attract  audiences,  they  impose  upon 
him  the  darker  aspects  ot  the  human  condi- 
tion: The  Stick  Man  suffers  from  an  inferiori- 
ty complex.  The  Stick  Man  tells  a  he  and  is 
empowered  by  it.  The  Stick  Man  shows  the  ill 
effect  ot  trying  to  live  on  hope  alone.  The 
Stick  Man  feels  like  a  worm  and  behaves  like 
one.  The  Stick  Man  emits  ,i  bad  odor.  The 
Stick  Man  tears  death. 

Now  he  no  longer  sutlers  neglect.  He  suffers 
rejection.  Hostility.  The  'Mick  Man  is 
shunned  as  the  bearer  ot  ill  tidings.  Those 
who  come  to  his  performances  do  so  only  to 
insult  him  (Sick  Sticks,  the\  call  him)  and 
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throw  things  at  him.  Their  enmity  worries 
him  less  than  the-  possibility  that  he  mighi  be 
acquiring  the  fears  and  complexes  that  he  is 
asked  tn  represent.  If  left  alone,  these  ideas 
might  never  have  occurred  to  him,  and  he  is 
afraid  that  he  will  contaminate  the  stick 
world  with  them,  should  he  ever  be  aide  to  re- 
turn. The  Stick  Man  peers  into  an  open 
grave,  displaying  a  distasteful  morbidity.  The 
Stick  Man  lusts  after  a  small  child.  The  Stick 
Man  considers  poisoning  his  neighbor's  dog. 
The  Stick  Man  ridicules  the  human  condi- 
tion. The  Stick  Man  betrays 
his  best  friend.  I  le  remains  a 
celebrity,  but  in  the  way  that 
serial  killers  are  celebrities. 
There  are  protests  and  The 
Stick  Wan  Slum  is  taken  off 
the  air. 

1  )esperate,  the  c<  immittee  de- 
cides t(  >  untape  his  tab  and  let  it, 
as  they  say  in  their  world,  all 
hang  out.  They  run  electric  hill- 
hoard  advertisements  of  his 
forthcoming  texts:  The  Stick 
Mm  exposes  his  private  parts, 
heretofore  concealed.  The  Stick 
Man  admires  his  backside  in  the  mirror.  The  Stick 
Man  g<  >es  to  the  bathn  10m  standing  up.  The  Stick 
Man  goes  to  the  bathroom  sitting  down.  The 
Stick  Man  wishes  someone  would  lick  his  fab. 
He  becomes  fair  game  ti  >r  the  human  comedians 
and  his  ratings  rise,  hut  this  js  n<  >r  his  office  as  orig- 
inally defined.  The  Stick  Man  laments  his  un- 
happy fate:  tins  is  the  position  he  would  assume 
were  he  nol  obliged  to  assume  so  main1  others, 
mostly  related  to  his  tab.  The  Stick  Man,  stroking 
himself,  thinks  of  his  beloved.  The  Stick  Man  at- 
tempts an  ac  I  ( >f  aim  ifellat  ii  >.  The  Stick  Man  suf- 
fers from  castration  anxiety,  lie  is  a  celebrity 
again,  but  the  committee  members  themselves 
are  wrangling  about  ends  and  means.  The  Stick 
Man  suggests  it  might  be  tune  for  him  to  return 
quietly  to  the  stick  world.  They  don't  listen.  It's 
as  though  he's  not  even  there.  When  he  timidly 
repeals  his  suggestion,  they  throw  up  a  new  text — 
the  Stick  Man  scratches  his  hemorrhoids — and  tell 
him  to  get  to  it,  while  they  continue 
w  their  deliberal  ii  ms. 

M.  n  the  end,  although  some  of  the  more  sober 
and  idealistic  committee  members  resign  in 
disgust,  the  decision  of  those  remaining  (they 
speak  vaguely  of  the  educational  aspect)  is  to 
introduce  the  Stick  Woman  into  the  act,  and 
an  expedition  is  mounted  to  capture  her  and 
bring  her  back  to  the  human  world.  The  Stick 
Man  is  both  elated  and  tearful,  for  the  Stick 
Woman  has  never  been  to  the  human  world, 
nor  ever  wished  to  be.  Far  less  restless  than  he, 


she  has  always  been  happy  in  the  stick  wod 
and  unhappy  whenever  he  left  it.  She  arriv  , 
chained  and  manacled,  desperately  relieved  ) 
see  him  again  but  terrified  by  her  ordeal  (si 
resisted  her  captors  and  now  has  a  second  < 
bow  on  her  right  arm),  his  worst  tears  realizi 
The  Stick  Man  tenderly  embraces  his  lov 
one.  As  officially  announced.  She  melts  ini 
his  arms.  Also.  The  crowds  have  returnq 
Some  of  the  delight.  The  cameras.  She  d< 
not  see  them.  She  sees  only  him.  She  clings 
him.  lie  was  not  really  afraid  before,  but  no 
ti  ir  her,  he  is. 

They  are  encouraged  to  enjoy  each  other 
the  classical  manner,  and  they  do,  thou 
more  in  a  consolatory  fashion  than  a  passio 
ate  one,  tor  they  are  well  aware  that  their  tri; 
are  not  concluded.  After  the  initial  surprise 
this  newest  innovation  has  worn  oft,  they  ; 
obliged  to  perform  all  the  positions  known 
the  human  world,  which  they  do,  but,  by  il- 
spoken  agreement,  they  do  not  reveal  tin 
intimacies  peculiar  to  their  stick  world.  7 
Stick  Wan  Show  returns  to  the  networks  dun  (; 
the  afternoon  hours  of  the  soap  operas. 

Stick-person  sex  is  different  and  has  a  c|- 
tain  appeal  ot  the  sort  described  by  the  orair 
on  the  day  of  the  Stick  Man's  inaugurate 
namely,  its  naked  and  exemplary  transparent 
but  in  the  end  it  cannot  compete  in  the  1 
man  world  with  fleshy  sex.  Even  the  simi 
stroking  of  human  skin — a  knee,  say,  or  a 
bottom,  a  tear-stained  cheek — seems  to  ha  • 
more  appeal  to  humans  than  the  Stick  M  i 
and  Stick  Woman  attempting  exotic  positii 
like  the  wheelbarrow  or  the  triple  X,  especia 
given  the  subdued  nature  of  their  perfi 
mances.  The  show's  ratings,  at  first  promisil 
drop  off  again.  The  committee,  what's  left  t 
it,  feels  the  act  has  to  be  more  extreme,  thet  s| 
no  other  way.  Animals  are  ruled  out.  Tht 
are  no  available  stick  animals.  Likewise,  th  I 
or  fourth  parties.  They  decide  on  violent 
Rape.  Whips.  Bondage.  Torture.  Histigu: 
ment.  Hammers  and  nails. 

The  Stick  Man  ictuses.  His  imagination* 
vast,  but  hurting  the  Stick  Woman  is  beyo 
it.  They  have  reached  a  point  of  no  return.  T 
committee  meets  in  emergency  session.  It's" 
clear  to  them  that  the  show  must  end.  But  ills  t 
still  in  their  power  to  decide  how  it  will  el 
and  what  they  can  extract  from  it.  They  ci;-i 
sider  the  possibility  ot  destroying  the  Stu  > 
Woman,  reducing  her  to  a  heap  of  brokn: 
sticks,  her  facial  platter  shattered  as  a  mir  n 
might  be,  all  of  her  remains  dumped  on  tier 
stage  in  front  of  the  Stick  Man  to  see  what  l| 
will  do.  Text:  The  Stick  Man  throws  up.  It  | 
Stick  Man  mourns  his  beloved.  The  Stick  Kb: 
goes  berserk.  But  then  what  would  they 


[pith  the  Stick  Man.7  He'd  he  useless  hut  Mill 
a  ere.  He'd  probably  have  to  he  destroyed,  too. 
I  So  they  decide  to  yet  rid  of  them  both  ,it  the 
ime  time.  A  lovers'  tragedy.  But  it  makes  tor 
le  etter  television  il  they  can  create  a  plot 
:e  round  the  killings  and  delay  over  a  few  weeks 
n!  he  final  denouement  to  lure  the  audiences 
injiack.  They  find  the  perfect  solution:  let  the  au- 
ne  lience  kill  them. 

lo    First,  they  must  begin  a  rumor  campaign 
is  gainst  them.  They  must  he  utterly  reviled. 
\  .ater,  it  will  he  seen  that  the\  were  only  mis- 
inderstood,  hut  only  after  they  no  longer  exist, 
hen  it  will  he  a  sad  story.  Songs  will  he  writ- 
.'■n  and  so  on.  There  will  he  edited  reruns.  For 
i iow,  by  way  of  letters  to  the  editor,  graffiti, 
unonymous  advertisements,  phone  calls  pre- 
ending  to  he  from  poll  takers,  dirty  jokes, 
leaked  "disclosures,"  they  are  decried  as  desert - 
Its,  traitors,  perverts,  racketeers,  revolutionary 
ittnarchists,  scofflaws,  thieves,  sex  fiends,  merce- 
tio paries,  atheists,  dangerous  aliens.  The  crowds 
begin  to  gather  once  more.  They  are  increas- 
ingly hostile.  Weapons  appear.  Guns  and 
cnives  are  temptingly  displayed  in  shop  win- 
cejlows.  The  gathered  multitudes  shout  out  posi- 
tions the  Stick  Man  and  Stick  Woman  are  to 
>iake,  hut  they  have  stopped  performing  and 
idiimply  cling  to  each  other.  It  is  not  clear 
[whether  their  circle  heads  are  looking  out  upon 
r  he  crowd  or  at  each  other.  Either  way,  they 
make  a  good  target.  Down  on  your  knees!  the 
uioh  shouts.  Fat  shit,  Stick  Man1  Say  your 
gravers!  It  is  happening  taster  than  the  com- 
nofnittee  had  expected,  hut  it  is  too  dangerous  to 
ilry  to  do  anything  about  it.  They  watch  the 
proceedings  from  the  safety  of  a  television  stu- 
:i  lio.  It  becomes  apparent  to  them  that  many  in 
he  crowd  must  have  hankered  to  do  this  since 
njhe  day  of  the  Stick  Man's  inauguration.  They 
ie  lave  not  aroused  them  so  much  as  released 
I  hem,  a  lesson  to  be  learned.  Thus,  they  tell 
K  hemselves  they  are  not  responsible  for  w  hat 
or  lappens  next. 

What  happens  next,  however,  could  not  have 
n  ^een  anticipated.  The  Cartoon  Man  swoops 
oilown,  snatches  up  the  Stick  Man  and  Stick 
Woman,  and  flies  them  hack  to  their  stick  world. 
lt|rhey  are  shot  at  as  they  lift  away,  but  w  ithout 
onsequence;  tragedies  only  happen  in  the  hu- 
t{  nan  world,  and  they  are  soon  out  of  it.  Hi  iw  did 
ou  know  we  were  in  trouble?  1  saw  it  on  telex  i- 
ion.  In  the  cartoon  world.'  We  yet  the  same 
urograms.  The  Stick  Man  feels  like  weeping 
vhen  he  sees  the  stick  world  again,  though  he 
lever  wept  before;  s<  imething  the  humans  taught 
lim.  Many  things  will  be  different  now.  Ex- 
pressing his  gratitude,  he  remarks  that  the  Car- 
oon  Man  has  served  as  a  kind  of  miraculous 
leus  ex  machina.  I'm  not  a  fucking  deus  of  any 


kind,  man,  replies  the  ( ,'artoon  Man.  I'm  |ust  a 
superhero.  It's  what  I  do,  It  gives  me  a  surge. 
They  invite  i  he  C  'a  r  toon  Man  to  stay  for  supper 
in  the  sinT  world,  hut  the  c  artoon  Man  de- 
clines, saying  the  place  makes  him  itchy.  1  need 
a  place  1  can  smk  my  teeth  into,  as  you  might  say. 
Let  me  know,  thouyh,  the  next  time  you're  hack 
in  the  neighborhood.  Not  soon,  says  the  Stick 
Woman,  having  locked  her  double-elbowed  arm 
around  the  Stick  Man. 

When  the  Cartoon  Man  has  gone  and  the 
Stick  Man  and  Stick  Woman  are  embracing 
once  more,  tab  to  slot,  in  the  old  stick  world 
way,  the  Stick  Man  sighs  and  says:  A  I  it  tic- 
while  ago  1  decided  to  imagine  the  Garden  of 
Paradise.  Just  to  feel  like  1  was  home  again. 
And  1  did,  hut  it  was  darker  than  I  remem- 
bered, and  1  s,iw  that  clangers  lurked  there, 
and  I  was  afraid.  In  the  past  1  have,  whenever 
I  wished,  imagined  tear,  but  now  it's  inside  me 
without  my  imagining  it,  and  I  know  it  will 
never  go  away. 

It  is  the  darkness  of  the  human  world,  says 
the  'Mick  Woman.  We  have  brought  it  hack 
with  us  like  a  kind  of  shadow.  We  never  had 
shadt  iws  Fed  ire. 

Yes,  hut  1  don't  think  that's  what  I'm  afraid 
of.  I've  always  known  the  human  world  was  a 
sad  place  where  lives  arc- 
short  and  meaningless  and 
mostly  wasted,  and  where 
the  feat  of  death  drives  hu- 
mans to  cither  madness  or 
despair  unless  they  find 
some  means  of  distracting 
them  selves,  winch,  it  it's 
not  lethal,  is  a  kind  of  be- 
nign madness.  That's  what 
they  call  the  human  come- 
dy. In  fact,  it's  their  gentle 
crazed  distract  ions  that  1 
have  mostly  taken  pleasure 
in  expressing  here  in  the 
stick  world,  and  this  has  often  made  it  beauti- 
ful. The  humans  really  only  asked  me  to  do 
what  I've  been  doing  all  along,  though  they 
made  me  take  up  many  aspects  of  their  lives  I 
had  never  imagined  he-tore.  Some  of  them  left 
me  very  sure  at  heart.  And  the  trouble  is, 
now  that  I  have  lived  in  their  world,  truly 
lived  there,  1  don't  really  like  it  anymore. 
And  it  I  don't  like  it,  how  can  I  find  pleasure 
in  imagining  it.'  The  darkness  I  saw  in  the 
Garden  of  Paradise  was  an  omen  of  an  ab- 
solute darkness  setting  in.  And  when  it  does, 
then  what.' That's  what  I'm  afraid  of. 

The  Stick  Woman  ynps  his  hip  bar  tender- 
ly, her  round  head  on  his  shoulder  bar.  We 
need  another  world,  she-  says. 

Yes.  Rut  there  is  no  other.  a 
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The  computer  virus  is  an  ode  tx 


As  .1  form  "l  wmiiml:,  the  computet  virus  is  elaborate,  in 
scmtahlc,  abstract   Interpretations  ol  u  vary  starkly:  read  In  .1 
mat  liinc,  n  i,  is,  defat  ing  hard  drives  and  ,  logging  data  nel 
works;  hni  read  In  .1  person,  11  speaks,  offering  .1  glimpse  into 
k>ili  the  intentions  >>l  it-  author  and  the  culture  from  which  11 
emerged.  Hie  virus  excerpted  here  (strictly  speaking,  .1  varianl 
viral  type  k  n<  >\vn  .1-  .1  worm)  1-  the  infamous  "  1 1  ON  I A  Ol 
virus,"  01  "Li  >vc  Bug,"  which,  aftci  its  release  in  May  ,  >l  lasi  yeai . 
spread  worldwide  in  .1  mattei  >  >t  d.i\  s,  inflicting  .111  estimated  $10 
billion  in  damage.  It  has  spawned  many  mutator-    over  eighty 
with  aim,  >si  identical  cale,  plus  countless  more  designed  on  sim 
ilar  principles    hul  as  an  ode  to  0111  turn-of-the-century  digital 
alienation,  the  Love  Bug  stands  unparalleled.  And  so,  as  with 
any  great  work  "I  literature,  11  1- 1  n'^t  to  return  to  the  original. 


I  he  rhetorical  thrust  1  >l  almost  ever}  virus  is  simply  that  it1-  .111 
thoi  exists.  I  iki  theit  t  lose  ctntsins  the  graffiti  artists,  virus  writ 
ers  want  ahove  .ill  else  lot  theit  names  to  he  known,  and  tin 
writet  en-uie-  il\. 11  In--  > <w n  stands  high  and  clear:  he  is  Spyder 
of  the  (  iRAMMERSoft  hackei  group  in  the  Philippines.  Spyder, 
whose  real  name  1-  ( )nel  d,  (  iuzman,  was  then  .1  22-year-old 
computer  science  student  in  Manila;  he  hails  originally  from 
Sun, 11  Island,  .1  pool  Filipino  fishing  province.  "I  hate  go  to 
school,"  De  Guzman  writes.  Before  allegedly  unleashing  this 
worm    an  act  for  which  he  was  1  harged  hut  never  pr<  >set  uted 
he  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  suhmit  it  as  hi-  thesis.  (1  li-  the 
sis  proposal  promised  .1  program  called  "E-mail  Password  Sender 
rrojan"  that  "cached  and  retrieved  .ill  lose  passwords  tl».it  users 
can  enjoy  it.")  1  he  Philippines  has  $50,000  computer-science 
students  hut  few  high  technology  jobs;  many  of  these  students, 
like  I  V  I  iuzman,  turn  to  hat  king  out  ol  underemployed  ennui. 


It  there  1-  an  ohjet  1  ive  purpi  >se  in  the  L<  >ve  Bug's  code,  11  is  here, 
wherein  the  victim's  hr<  iwset  is  made  to  contact,  at  random,  one 
ol  lout  Philippines  hased  Web  addresses  to  download  .1  "  I  rojan 
horse"  .1  program  that  allows  hackers  backdoor  access  to  the 
infected  computet  via  the  Internet.  Spyder's  "E-mail  Password 
Sender  rrojan"  was  designed  to  watch  the  victim's  \\  eh  trans- 
actions and  secretly  email  hack  any  passwords  it  mu,  giving  IV 
(.  iuzman  access  10  accounts  around  the  world.  Shortly  after  the 
I  ovc  Bug  went  epidemic,  however,  these  sites  were  -hut  down, 
and  the  Trojan  could  no  longer  he  fetched  even  ,i-  million-  of 
computers  artlii  ted  In  the  Bui:  (.ind  it-  l.itei  variant-)  tontinucd 
to  try.  Whal  K'gan  as  an  attempted  larceny  thus  became  .1  kind 
of  open-ended  performance  piece,  an  automated  allegory  °1  die 
hroken  link-.  >jl i> >-t  sites,  crossed  signals,  and  thwarted  yearnings 
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forever  phoning  home  unanswered 
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Passion  111 . 


'  is  the  author  <  j  My  Tim  Lite:  C  rune  .md 
Virtual  World. 
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disaffection,  by  ]nlian  Dibbell 
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Porn  and  piracy,  the  Internet's  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  flow  in 
two  yrc.it  streams  of  digital  tile-types:  the  image  files  (JPECis) 
thai  issue  forth  from  hundreds  of  thousands  ol  adult-oriented 
wehsites,  and  the  audio  C  '1 1  copies  (MfMs)  that  circulate  unau- 
thorized among  the  millions  < >t  users  t >t  Napster  and  other  mu- 
sic-trading services.  In  the  passage  indicated  here,  the  Love  Bug 
searches  its  victims'  hard  drives  tor  these  hies  and  replaces  them 
w  ith  copies  of  itself.  It  Spyder  here  intends  ;i  moral  lesson,  it  is  n 
superfluous  one,  as  the  online  glut  of  dirty  pictures  and  stolen 
tunes  does  nothing  it  not  critique  itself.  The  Internet  affords  us 
undreameel-of  possibilities  tor  transnational  dialogue,  and  this  is 
wh.it  we  do  with  it:  cruise  tor  pixel, ited  sex  and  rock-and-roll, 
stockpiling  it  on  our  hard  drives  against  our  grow  ing  realization 
thai  the  Net  w  ill  never  he  the  raging  part\  we  had  hoped. 


The  Love  Buy's  spread  depends  on  the  presence  of  a  single  piece 
ot  software:  Outlook,  Microsoft's  email  program,  which,  happily 
ti  n  the  wi  irm,  has  almost  ;is  firm  a  grip  on  the  w<  irld's  computers 
as  does  Microsoft  Windows  itself.  Without  true  variety  in  our 
software,  some  argue,  we  w  ill  forever  he  upended  by  fast-spread- 
ing rogue  programs  like  this  one,  just  as  nineteenth-century  Irish 
peasants  were  devastated  hy  the  potato  blight's  sweep  through 
their  monocultural  food  supplv.  "lei  despite  the  digit. il  culture's 
endless  celebrations  of  diversity  ("Think  Different,"  the  famous 
slogan  commands),  there  is  a  certain  mindless  repetition  intrin- 
sic to  the  Internet,  where  ideas  and  software  multiply  a  thou- 
sands >ld  with  one  click;  where  the  lure  <  if  w  ider  c<  immunication 
drives  users  toward  an  ultimate  "interoperability"  and,  hence,  to- 
ward an  ultimate  uniformity.  The  ubiquitous  Microsoft  desktop 
is  mereK  the  bland,  coq^u  irate  face  of  this  logic.  The  virus — a 
pr< (gram  that  exists ,  mly  t< >  copy  itself — is  its  dark  shad<  >w. 


ILOVEYOU- 


Here  is  the  heart  of  the  Love  Bug's  reproductive  system  and  of 
its  genius:  five  lines  of  code  that  create  an  email  message  with 
the  subject  line  "ILOVEYOU,"  attach  a  file  (the  worm  itself), 
and  send  u  out  to  every  name  in  the  victim's  email  address 
hook.  Hackers  call  this  "social  engineering,"  and  here  u  has 
been  tine-tuned  to  the  quiet  desperation  of  the  cubicle.  After  all, 
what  digital  worker,  dependent  on  the  screen  tor  what  little  hu- 
man contact  comes  his  or  her  way  each  day,  could  resist  explor- 
ing an  improbable  declaration  of  passion  from  a  fellow  drone? 
The  pivotal  literary  device  of  the  Love  Bug  is  a  tragic  irony,  in- 
deed the  central  irony  of  the  Internet  itself:  rhe  deepci  our  im- 
mersion in  the  high-tech  fantasy  ot  iota!  connection— global, 
immediate,  unceasing — the  more  keenh  we  tec!  the  loneliness 
thai  haunts  ,i||  human  life,  kike  Trojans  beholding  a  wooden 
horse,  we  perceive,  in  a  glow  ing  box,  a  gift  ol  Love;  and  we,  too, 
are  unprepared  tor  the  disappointments  thai  aw  hi  w  ithin. 
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The  necessary  parasites  of  capitalism 
By  Adam  Davidson 


What  is  a  cynic?  A  man  who  knows  the 
/nice  of  everything,  and  the  value  oj  noth- 
ing. 

— Oscar  Wilde 


uli  death  come  parasites.  A 
t  ree  falls,  an  anteli  >pe  is  pic  ked  ( >tt  by 
,i  lion;  however  violent  or  peaceful 
the  end,  a  host  of  creatures — fungus, 
termites,  maggots,  mushrooms,  flies, 
worms,  bacteria — invade  the  carcass 
and  begin  digesting  it.  We  call  this 
process  rot,  decay,  putrefaction,  de- 
composition, and  choose  not  to  look 
upon  it;  we  prefer  instead  to  bury  or 
burn  the  dead.  It  we  rake  comfort  in 
the  transformative  nature  of  death,  it 
is  i  inly  in  the  spiritual  sense.  That  we 
feed  the  worms  ihat  till  the  soil  offers 
little  relief  to  most  people.  Death  is 
tainted,  and  the  stain  spreads  to  all 
win i  deal  in  ii . 

And  m  imetimes  it  is  easy  to  see  why. 
"A  wrongful  death  is  worth  a  base 
amount,"  says  ( ieorge  Marr,  holding 
his  hand  at  c  Lest  level. 

"but  it  the  guy  coaches  Little  League, 
that's  good,"  Ed  Quinn  adds  as  ( Jeorge's 
hand  springs  up  to  chin  height. 

"lie's  got  two  little  girls,"  George 
says. 

"And  they're  c  ute." 

"They're  cute,"  George  repeats, 
"boom."  I  lis  hand  goes  above  his  bead. 

Except  tor  the  setting — a  Midtown 
Manhattan  bar-  hd  and  George  arc- 
doing  now  w  hat  they  do  all  day:  com- 
puting the  value  a  jury  would  assign  the 
deceased  in  a  wrongful-death  case  and 


Adam  Davidson  ^  a  frequent  contributor  to 
public  radio's  This  American  Life  caul 
Marketplace. 
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gauging  how  to  persuade  survivors  to 
settle  tor  less.  Ed  is  tall  and  slim,  tight- 
ly controlled  and  tense,  with  a  softly 
menacing  voice  that's  equal  parts 
Brooklyn  and  Baldwin.  I  le's  drinking 
Merlot ,  slowly.  I  Ieorge  is  shorter,  fat- 
ter, looser.  I  le's  drinking  Buds,  one  af- 
ter the  i ither.  I'm  drinking  1  leinekens, 
which  they  both  find  tunny.  Did  1 
know  ,  they  ask  me,  that  a  dead  man's 
worth  is  partly  determined  by  his  wife's 
beauty?  The  prettier  she  is,  Ed  explains, 
"the  more  jury  appeal  she  has."  But 
she  shouldn't  be  gorgeous.  "The  jury 
goes,  'Wait  a  minute,  wail  a  minute.'" 
"She's  probably  a  bitch,"  C  ieorge  adds. 
"I  didn't  like  her  in  high  school." 

Here's  the  sad  truth  of  what  they 
have  come  to  nil  me:  In  the  end, 
lite  is  exactly  what  you  feared  it  to 
be — a  popularity  contest.  As  casual- 
ty adjusters,  Ed  and  (Ieorge  judge 
people  as  it  they  were  casting  a  Har- 
rison l  ord  movie  or  a  minivan  com- 
mercial The  closer  the  deceased  was 
to  an  idealized  vision  ot  American 
man-  or  womanhood  —  a  white, 
sir, light,  successful,  outgoing,  po- 
tent, attractive,  middle-aged  parent 
who  tenderly  cued  for  spouse,  chil- 
dren, and  aged  parents — the  greater 
bis  ,,r  her  worth.  Just  as  in  high 
school,  any  deviation  from  the  norm 
is  punished.  Onlv  with  Ed  and 
C  ieorge,  conformity  is  paid  out  on  a 
sliding  scale.  Jocks  are  worth  the 
most,  geeks  ,i  lot  less,  and  slutty  girls 
lower  ev  eryone's  value. 

George,  hand  abov  e  his  bead,  con- 
tinues to  evaluate  the  man  with  the 
cute  girls.  "I  lis  w  ile's  a  bimbo  tramp, 
you  come  down  a  little." 

"Or  he's  having  an  affair,"  Ed  says. 

"Or  he's  stealing  from  his  compa- 


ny," George  adds,  his  hand  now  be 
low  bis  stomach,  the  man's  valu 
halved.  "You  don't  write  it  down.  It' 
intuitive,  based  on  experience." 

"A  good  adjuster  is  a  smart  guy  wlV 
know  s  the  street,  the  law  ,  medicine,  an, ; 
chitecture,"  Ed  says.  "You're  talkin 
about  a  jack-of-all-trades.  Hecanjusi 
as  easily  go  into  a  lawyer's  office  an< 
the  worst  neighborhood  in  the  citv  ; 
You  don't  have  the  luxury  ol  a  gurjs; 
and  a  badge.  People  don't  have  to  tall 
to  you.  A  good  adjuster  gets  people  t< 
talk  because  he's  good  at  what  hi 
d<  >cs." 

I  ask  them  to  evaluate  my  worth 
and  they  tell  me  that  outdoorsy  peopb 
are  worth  more  than  people  like  me 
w  ho  stay  home  and  read.  "People  bavt 
no  sympathy  tor  somebody  who  sit  | 
alone  on  his  couch,  drinks  beer,  eatji  n 
food,  and  is  a  load,"  Ed  says. 

"That's  why  nobody  likes  me,"  say:  « 
George.  "It's  bow  sympathetic  you  are 
Pei  >ple  go,  'He  rock  climbed.,'  you  know  $ 
'This  guy  enjoyed  life.  1  le  was  out  then 
doing  things.'  You  cherish  life  more  i 
you  are  interacting  with  it." 

These  value  judgments  surround  ui 
like  air,  and,  like  air,  at  death  they  be 
come  integral  in  the  process  of  break  or 
ing  someone  down.  Adjusters  like  Ec 
and  George  are  just  the  biologica 
agents  that  speed  degradation  along.  Ec 
works  freelance  tor  several  companies 
including  the  one  at  which  George  i: 
now  a  vice  president,  First  Capital  Risl 
Services.  Insurance  companies  spenc 
some  $107.5  billion  each  year  in  ca- 
sualty verdicts  and  settlements,  whicrijisil 
is  equivalent  to  1.2  percent  ot  the  U.S 
gross  domestic  product.  Most  wrongful 
death  cases — medical  malpractice 
product  liability,  car  wrecks,  airplane  n 


i ;  she* — eventually  settle  out  ol  court, 
t  both  sides  can  go  to  a  jury  it  they 

i  nk  they'll  get  a  better  outcome. 

therefore  nines — which  hear  three 

•  I  ;es  out  of  a  hundred — determine  the 

[ilue  in  the  other  ninety-seven. 
Ed  explains:  "What  is  ,1  fifty-nine- 

'  ar-old  executive 

-  nth  in  the  Bronx? 

.  nay  not  know  .  I'll 

I  to  a  jury  award,  a 

i  se  that's  keen  liti- 

j  red.  Then  we  kn<  >\v 

i  it  with  this  kind  < >i 

^  e,  this  k  ind  <  it  per- 

;  n,  he's  worth  $2 

i  Hum." 

■  Theirs  is  hardly  an 
t  act  science,1  for  ju- 
i  s,  too,  start  with  the 
c  lculable — medical 
S  d  funeral  expenses; 
I  >w  much  the  pers<  >n 
[  ivided  for  his  wife, 
t  ildren,  parents — 
(j|d  then  add  or  sub- 

I  ict  for  intangibles. 
/"Remember  that 
Ise  a  couple  of  years 
lo,  girl  going  to  a 
hdding?"  Ed  asks 
j.'orge.  "The  limou- 
Sie  makes  a  turn  and 
i  hit  broadside  by  a 
j  y  in  one  of  these 
iaped'up  cars.  Killed 
te  bride,  killed  the 
'.  )om,  the  best  man. 

Ian,  girl's  going  to  her  wedding.  What 
le  hell  is  that  worth.'  People  are 
lised.  A  mother  giving  birth  dies  on 
le  operating  table.  Shit.  That's  worth 
lot  of  money." 

|  "Know  what  the  worst  are.'"  George 
1-cs.  "Burns." 

Ed  sucks  air  through  his  teeth.  "Big 
j  mey.  Big  money  " 

"You  want  them  dead  quick," 
l.orge  says.  "No  pain  and  suffering. 
l>om.  It's  very  cynical."  He  laughs, 
i  In  tact,  because  of  the  premium  put 
|  testimony  regarding  pain  and  suf- 

■IVh/ch  is  y i * s r  how  insurance  companies 
m:  it.  As  Andrew  Tobias  unit's  in  Tin-  In- 
lible  Bankers,  the  insurance  industry  is 
Aiong  the  must  secretive  in  the  world,  re- 
l.mg  to  release  the  must  basic  statistics, 
"id  to  few  regulations,  and  hiding  predatory 
icing  schemes  behind  mind'numbing  |ar- 

II  and  a  sea  o]  small  type. 


fering,  juries  tend  to  award  generous- 
ly tor  severe  injuries  but  undervalue 
deaths.  When  claimants  don't  gel  the 
amount  they  appear  to  deserve  in  a 
settlement,  it  could  he  either  because 
the  defendant  bad  a  small  insurance 
policy  or  because  the  adjuster  found 


out  something  unsavory  about  the 
victim. 

"Suppose  the  guy  was  a  dirthag,"  Ed 
says.  "I  find  out  the  guy  w  as  a  c  riminal 
or  wife  abuser.  It  knocks  down  the 
\  alue." 

"You  had  that  woman  who  was 
HIV-positive  and  is  running  to  the 
methadone  clinic  and  gets  hit  by  a 
bus,"  c  ieorge  recalls  helpfully. 

"Yeah,  well,  see,  we  were  in  a  better 
position  to  discuss  settlement,"  Ed  says. 

They  may  sound  cold,  but  Ed  and 
George  see  themselves  as  the  good 
guys.  Everyone  tries  to  rip  off  insur- 
ance companies,  they  say,  which  is 
w  hy  insurance  costs  so  much  and  why 
nobody  respects  our  courts  anymore. 
Adjusters  help  keep  settlements  dow  n 
and  put  reason  back  into  the  system. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  anyone  is 
grateful. 


"1  he  insured  hales  y<  m,  yi  ni're  giv- 
ing away  his  money,"  George  says. 
"(  llaimants  don't  like  you,  you're  not 
giving  em  nigh  mi  >ney.  <  »ur  i  >wn  com- 
pany doesn't  like  you  because  you're 
paying  too  much  money.  Attorneys 
don' i  like  you  because  y< m're  control- 
ling i  be  mi  mey." 

"You're  it  the  sorry 
end  *  if  i  mi"  business,"  Ed 
says.  "Twenty-five  years 
agi '  i  here  was  ,m  esprit 
de  corps.  Adjusters 
w  ere  .  .  ." 

"They  were  si icial 
misfits  and  outcasts," 
C  ie<  >rge  says. 

"The  industry  was 
lull  of  extremely  color- 
ful pe<  >ple  win '  bad  cer- 
tain problems,"  Ed  con- 
tinues. "They  never 
achieved  what  the^ 
should  have.  They 
could  discuss  medicine 
like  doctors,  law  like 
lawyers."  Adjusters  used 
to  e. ill  their  i  m  n  s|  u  its, 
settle  eases  their  ow  n 
way,  he  adds.  Nowa- 
days, every  adjuster  has 
a  v  ie  e  president  giving 
him  quarterly  goals 
based  i  in  si  line  si  iftware 
projection. 

1  le  smiles  as  he  re- 
calls the  adjuster  wh<  > 
trained  bun:  "A  guy  in 
his  sixties.  Bow1  tie.  lie  looked  like 
1  lowdy  Doody.  I'm  embarrassed  to  be 
in  the  same  car  w  ith  him.  I  le  Wi  >uld  g<  i 
into  the  bathroom,  look  in  the  mir- 
ror, comb  his  hair,  and.  s.iv  in  himself, 
'John,  don't  ever  change,  Mr.  Ameri- 
ca.'" Ed  mimics,  rolling  his  hands  ( iver 
Ins  hair  before  pointing  both  forefingers 
out  cowboy-gun  style.  "Cra:y.  Bui  he 
was  a  great  adjuster.  I  le 
made  great  settlements." 


A, 


hough  insurance  adjusters  are 
an  integral  part  of  violent  death,  we 
do  our  best  to  pretend  they  d(  m  l  exist. 
They  act  much  like  priv  ate  detectives 
but  are  rarely  port!  wed  in  the  media. 
What  they  do  makes  us  uncomfortable, 
so  we  treat  them  like  an  untouchable 
caste.  Even  adjusters  are  uneasy  dis- 
cussing then  work.  Ed  and  George 
loved  to  detail  gruesome  accidents,  but 
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when  I  asked  about  the  routine  valua- 
tion of  cases,  George  s.iid,  "Why  are 
you  writing  about  us?  It's  so  boring." 

My  protests — what  could  be  more 
compelling  than  putting  .1  value  on 
human  life?  wen  met  with  disdain. 
Corporate  America  doesn't  want  em- 
ployees to  contemplate  the  deeper 
truths  suggests  I  by  their  work — it  pre- 
vents them  from  automatically  and  ef- 
ficiently toiling  away — and  for  ad- 
justers, the  perils  of  soul-searching  are 
particularly  clear.  The  longer  they  pon- 
det  the  value  of  a  mother's  love  or  the 
price  of  loneliness,  the  more  money 
they'll  give  away.  But  it  isn't  only  ad- 
justers wh<  1  c  ult  i\  ate  detachment.  We 
all  do.  When  someone  dies  at  the 
hands  of  our  industrialized  society,  all 
of  us  contemplate  how-  many  lives  we 
are  willing  to  I<  >se  h  >r  bigger  cars,  m<  ire 
planes,  tastier  coffee,  and  how  we  w  ant 
the  marketplace  to  measure  <  >ur  souls. 
But  for  the  economy  to  chug  merrily 
along,  someone  has  to  convert  death 
into  cash  so  that  corporations  can 
move  past  the  speed  bumps  caused  by 
unexpected  fatalities.  When  adjusters 
take  on  that  task,  they  also  take  on 
1  Hir  c< intempt  for  it. 

I  first  confronted  the  implications  ol 
placing  a  dollar  value  on  human  life- 
lour  years  ago  w  hen  I  was  hired  to  help 
write  a  course  tor  mid-level  adjusters 
graduating  from  the  pricing  of  dented 
fenders  and  sprained  wrists  to  the  big 
league:  the  valuing  of  paraplegics  and 
the  dead.  For  several  weeks  I  s,it  in  a 
cramped  conference  room  with  five 
senior  adjusters:  big  men1  w  ho  cursed 
and  competed  to  tell  tales  about  bizarre 
or  violent  deaths. 

During  these  "roundtables,"  one  ad- 
juster would  read  a  ease  history  out 
loud — where  the  accident  occurred, 
who  seemed  at  fault,  how  the  victim 
died  —  w  hile  am  ither  stoc  id  next  to  ,111 
oversized  pad  <  >t  paper  1  >n  an  easel  and 
totaled  up  tin.'  value.  One  column  was 
devoted  to  "Tarn  and  Suffering,"  or, 
in  adjuster  shorthand,  "P+S."  Emo- 
tii  inal  losses  were  gleaned  from  a  staek 
of  depositions  by  the  deceased's  rela- 
tions. If  ,1  mother  said  her  son  visited 
every  week,  that  was  worth  .1  tew  hun- 

-  Must  adjusters  are  male.  Women  are  per- 
111.  its  ,  thi  at^h  female  adjusters  argue  that  their 


k  I  reel  thousand.  For  spouses  willing  to 
testify,  the  loss  of  good,  frequent  sex 
could  add  $250,000  or  more  to  a  claim. 

Some  depositions  were  extremely 
mov  ing,  but  |ust  as  often  they  were  a 
compilation  of  stock  phrases  such  as 
"my  mother  would  always  walk  bare- 
toot  on  the  beach"  or  "my  husband 
lov  ed  watching  sunsets."  And  when  a 
case  does  go  to  trial,  the  plaintiff's  side 
often  introduces  videos  with  sappy  mu- 
sic and  heartbreaking  narration  de- 
signed to  whip  the  jury  into  a  frenzy  of 
sentimental  generosity. 

Of  course,  tor  every  cloying  plaintiff 
cliche,  adjusters  respond  w  ith  a  gross 
caricature  of  their  own.  In  love?  We 
have  testimony  that  the  deceased  and 
his  wife  (ought  all  the  time.  Good  fa- 
ther? The  kids'  teachers  say  he  never 
once  picked  them  up  from  school. 
Since  a  person's  primary  value  is  de- 
rived from  earnings — actual  and  po- 
tential— and  the  number  of  depen- 
dents, adjusters  are  particularly  brutal 
when  considering  the  dead  person's 
prospects,  hiring  economists  to  say  he 
never  would  have  amounted  to  much 
anyway. 

Sitting  there  among  the  empty  cot- 
tee  cups,  stale  pastries,  and  stacks  of  pa- 
per, I  found  myself  rooting  tor  the  dead, 
wishing  that  they  had  died  more 
painfully  and  left  more  loved  ones  be- 
hind. The  worse  the  death,  the  more 
money  they'd  bring.  It  was  hard  not  to 
take  the  valuations  personally.  I  hat- 
ed that  my  relationship  with  my  girl- 
friend has  no  dollar  value  while  any 
loveless  marriage  is  worth  at  least  a 
tew  hundred  thousand,  that  reading 
and  writing  are  worth  nothing.  Why 
should  my  value  be  determined  by  cri- 
teria I  don't  agree  with?  Do  I  need  to 
spend  my  weekend  doing  something  I 
don't  like — mountain  climbing,  pray- 
ing—  |ust  to  prove  1  am 
worth  something? 


() 


course,  .ill  of  us  would  like  to 
consider  ourselves  unique,  even  rare. 
Adjusters,  however,  are  only  interest- 
ed in  the  rack  rate  of  human  life.  In  the 
hopes  that  I  could  reasonably  assess 
my  own  worth,  1  plowed  through  the 
archives  of  the  C  hok  County  Jury  Ver- 
dict Rcpartcr,  examining  forty  recent 
cases  ot  men  who  had  died  between 
the  ages  ot  twenty  and  thirty-five.  The 
reports  were  terse:  .1  tew  lines  about 


the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant,  t 
lawyers  involved,  and,  in  bold  tyj 
the  amount  of  the  verdict  or  sett 
ment.  1  didn't  find  any  answers,  01 
more  questions.  Why  was  one  tvvem 
six-year-old  man,  electrocuted  or 
work  site,  worth  $5  million  while  a 
other,  also  twenty-six,  electrocuted  ■ 
a  different  site,  was  worth  or 
$400,000?  Roth  were  married,  and  n 
ther  was  held  responsible  for  the  ao 
dent.  A  thirty-five-year-old  HIV-pi 
itive  rooter  who  fell  to  his  death  w 
worth  $2  million,  even  with  a  reduc 
lite  expectancy.  Yet  a  twenty-tour-ye, 
old  professional  prizefighter  was  woi 
only  $150,000.  He  was  popping 
wheelie  on  his  bicycle  when  a  driver 
who  admitted  he  wasn't  paying  atte 
turn — hit  him.  Why  is  he  worth  so 
tie  when  a  deranged  ex-convict,  kill 
as  he  stopped  his  car  on  a  train  rrai 
was  valued  at  $500,000? 

The  Reporter's  editor,  John  Kir 
ton,  points  out  that  even  within  a  si 
gle  jurisdiction  verdicts  fluctuate  wij 
ly,'  which  is  why  adjusters  average  t 
results  of  a  range  ot  reports.  The  qu; 
lty  of  the  adjusters  and  attorneys,  t 
character  of  the  witnesses,  and — it  t 
case  goes  go  to  trial — the  tempet 
ment  ot  the  judge  and  the  jury  toi 
man  all  dramatically  affect  the  fir 
amount. 

Rut  it  is  inter-jurisdictionally  th 
things  get  really  bizarre.  In  some  stat 
like  New  York,  juries  are  instructed 
ignore  most  intangibles,  to  figure  a  p< 
son's  worth  according  to  lost  incor 
plus  something  tor  pain  and  sufterir 
Other  states  allow  juries  to  consid 
the  deceased's  extracurriculars  and  a.- 
money  tor  a  love  of  golf  or  tor  spen 
ing  summers  in  France.  Not  that  t 
laws  of  the  state  matter  much;  in  t 
end,  nines  act  on  emotion.  Still,  the 
are  certain  patterns:  Farmers  are  ! 
mously  stingy,  perhaps  because  th ^ 
are  more  familiar  with  death.  Suburb 
Republicans  are  typically  less  gent 
ous  than  urban  Democrats.  Suhi 
banites  tend  to  sympathize  with  tl 


'  Workers'  compensation  is  designed  to  c 
cumruwigate  the  randomness  of  jury  awan 
Each  state  has  set  compensation  rates  for  t 
juries  and  deaths  on  the  job,  and  lawyers  nt 
only  consult  a  handy  chart  that  spells  out,  st 
$50,000  for  a  knee,  $4,000  for  a  thurr, 
$85,000  for  an  eye.  Some  reformers  wt 
auto  accidents  to  he  handled  in  the  same  wc 
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itity  being  sued,  whereas  urbanites, 
id  especially  minorities,  often  see 
i  isiness  or  government  .is  a  long- 
anding  adversary  and  believe  that  a 
;nerous  award  is  the  ■  inly  chance  sur- 
vors  have  for  a  better  life.  Thus  ju- 
l's  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  often 
nore  New  York  law  and  ratchet  up 
yards  for  intangibles  they're  not  sup- 
>sed  to  consider.  The  value  of  dead 
lildren  is  particularly  sensitive  to 
ranges  in  geography.  A  net  dram  on 
family's  wealth,  children  are  often 
orth  only  the  cost  of  a  casket  in  i  nl  - 
and Republican  counties.  But  in  ur- 
m  counties,  children  can  be  valued 
n  1  the  hundreds  of  millions. 

People  are  generally  worth  the  most 


i  all  of  New  York  City's  boroughs 
;xcept  for  Staten  Island),  Detroit, 
os  Angeles,  southern  Texas, *  and 
'hicago.  The  stingiest  areas  are  the 
estern  states,  Republican  Bible  Bell 
ounties,  and  the  conservative  sub- 
rbs  ringing  the  most  generous  places: 
(Imago's  DuPage  County;  West- 
hester,  New  York;  Connecticut;  and 
ruch  of  Michigan. 

If  I  were  killed  while  driving  through 
"hicago,  Kirkton  figured  that,  with  a 
,  ecent  education  and  prospects  hut 
o  dependents,  1  would  likely  be  worth 
round  $1  million.  It  1  were  just  forty 
linutes  away,  in  rural  Indiana,  an 
adjuster  told  me  I'd  never 
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top  $^5,000. 


he  notion  that  a  wrongful  death 
eserves  monetary  retribution  is  so  in- 
rained  in  our  capitalist  system  that 
re  barely  question  it.  But  our  "make 
lem  pay"  attitude  is  hardly  universal, 
he  Amish  don't  sue  in  the  face  of 
agedy.  It  a  parent  dies,  the  a  immunity 
urtures  the  orphan.  It  a  child  dies, 
ley  mourn  and  mov  e  on.  "To  tile  an 
lsurance  claim"5  is  an  act  of  defiance 
gainst  the  norms  of  the  community," 
sign  that  someone  trusts  neither  his 
eighbors  nor  God's  providence  to 


,  Oi\e  adjuster  parable  purports  thai  Southern 
'acific  Railroad  became  so  weary  of  ike  no- 
rriously  large  verdicts  awarded  by  juries  m 
iatagorda  County,  Texas,  that  the  eompa- 
y  just  rerouted  its  trams 

Adjusters  dread  eases  involving  the  Amish  be- 
ause  they  wt  m ' t  file  claims  < ir  rt'itness  repi  rrts . 
'hieh  can  leave  the  case  open.  Adjusters  hate 
pen  cases  even  more  than  they  hate  giving 
toney  away. 


help,  says  Donald  B.  Kraybill,  author  of 
The  Ridellc  of  Amish  C  'ulture  "It's  sac- 
rilegious," ev  en  a  cause  for  shunning. 

But  m  most  societies  retribution  is  as 
important  as  social  support,  and 
throughout  history  we've  snuggled  to 
prevent  unending  cycles  of  vengeance 
slayings  by  paying  t iff  survive  irs.  An  >und 
A.I 600,  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  /Ethel- 
berht  wn  >te  the  first  of  many  legal  axles 
that  established  different  values  tor  dif- 
ferent s(  >rts  i  it  pei  >plc,"  and  het<  ire  K  >ng 
most  Germanic  tribes  used  this  wergild, 
t  »r  man-price,  ti  i  define  a  pers<  tn's  place 
in  society.  A  person  might  be  know  n  as 
a  100-shilling  man;  his  betters,  500- 
shilling  men.  In  any  case,  the  price  was 
so  exorbitant  that  the  temptation  to 
become  wealthy  from  the  (accidental 
or  intentional)  death  of  a  loved  one 
usually  surpassed  the  desire  to  exact 
vengeance. 

[•or  centuries,  negotiating  a  wergild 
was  one  of  the  tew  transactions  in 
which  actual  money  was  used.  But  as 
capitalism  gradually  supplanted  the 
bartering  system  w  ith  a  m< metary  i  me, 
Protestant  individualism  preached  that 
but  nan  lite  was  unique  and  should  not 
be  bought  and  sold.  Ergo,  those  con- 
victed ot  a  ciime  could  no  longer  pay 
a  wergild  and  walk  tree;  those  who  ac- 
cidentally 1(  >st  a  li  a  ed  *  me  had  t<  i  turn 
ti )  their  ci  immunity  <  >r  trade  guild  ti  >r  as- 
sistance. Industrialization,  particular- 
ly railroads,  led  to  another  evolution- 
ary step  in  the  law.  As  trains  hil  and 
killed  an  increasing  number  of  people, 
tile  wrongful-death  lawsuit  was  bom.  In 
resp<  inse,  rail  a  impanies  effectively  cre- 
ated the  casualty-insurance  industry, 
and,  w  ith  insurance  money  av  ailable, 
law  suits  grew  in  size  and  frequency.  As 
new  industries  led  to  novel  accidental 
deaths,  corporate  casualty  insurance 
spread.  In  the  1920s  a  dramatic  rise  m 
automobile  accidents  prompted  pri- 
vate citizens  to  get  coverage;  today, 
more  than  75  percent  of  Americans 
and  almost  businesses  hav  e  "prop- 
erty/casualty" insurance.  In  forty-seven 
states,  you  can't  « iwn  a  car  legally  with- 
out having  insurance. 


'  "If  a  man  slays  the  dependent  o)  a  common- 
er, he  shall  pay  [the  commoner}  t>  shillings  com- 
pensate in  1/  he  slays  a  ket  la  I  m  -let  el  freemanj 
oj  the  best  class,  he  shall  pay  .SO  shillings;  if  he 
slays  one  oj  the  second  class,  he  shall  pay  60 
shillings;  [for  slaying  one  of]  the  third  class,  he 
shall  pay  -10  shillings,"  and  so  (orth. 


The  rise  of  casualty  insuram  e  is  in 
some  senses  a  throwback  to  the  wergild, 
but  it  is  iilsc i  an  integral  part  o!  ca| ii- 
talism,  a  market-based  system  of  c  hei  ks 
and  balances  mni  irpi  iral  ion  .  Hither  in 
their  manufacture  or  their  consump- 
tion, virtually  all  pn  (ducts  lead  to  some 
death  and  injury.  The  cost  litiga- 
tion affects  not  only  the  good's  price 
hut  also  the  standard  ot  production. 
"L( » >k  ai  y<  mi  ear:  every  s<  iftened  c<  >r- 
ncr,  every  piece  of  padding,"  explains 
Ted  Miller,  an  economist  with  the  Pa- 
cific Institute  f<  >r  Research  and  Evalu- 
ation  and  formerly  with  the  Depart- 
ment o|  Transportation.  "Everything 
altered  to  avt  iid  injuring  y<  hi  has  been 
done  because  the  manufacturers  de- 
termined thai  making  the  change  in 
the  thousands  ot  cars  thai  don't  crash 
will  save  them  paying  tor  the  people 
who  would  have  been  killed  in  the 
ears  th.it  d<  >." 

To  economists,  this  constant  re- 
finement makes  much  more  sense  than 
the  arbitrary  ways  in  which  juries  and 
adjusters  value  human  lite.  Econo- 
mists hke  Miller  believe  that  these 
"untrained  evaluators"  have  a  huge 
and  ot  ten  illogical  unpac  t  on  the  eci  >n- 
omy,  and  that  the  job  of  determining 
one's  lite'  price  should  be  left  to  the 
marketplace.  How?  Each  tune  we  pay 
tor  a  life-saving  device  we  are,  econ- 
omists say,  indirectly  putting  a  value 
on  our  lives.  If  I  decide  not  to  buy  a 
carbon-monoxide  detector  because  it 
costs  $12  and  the  odds  are  low — one 
in  a  million — thai  I  might  die  ot  CO 
poisoning,  I'm  stating  that  my  lite  is 
worth  less  than  Si  -  million.  It  1  pay 
$500  tor  an  air  bag  thai  eliminates  a 
one  in  10,000  chance  of  dying,  I'm 
valuing  tnv  lite  at  S5  million.  Econo- 
mists have  scrutinized  every  imagin- 
able subgroup's  risk-avoidance  pur- 
chases: Sri  Lankans;  rural  African 
Americans;  urban  Europeans  in 
America,  the  shopping- based  value  of 
human  lite  averages  about  >  5.N  mil- 
lion, which  is  100  times  more  than  a 
lite  in,  say,  Bangladesh. 

Although  the  purchase-based  mod- 
el is  not  applied  by  I  i.S.  courts,  it  has 
a  profound  effect  on  national  policy. 
Federal  agencies,  which  imtsi  conduct 
a  cost-benefit  analysis  ol  m\  proposed 
regulation  with  an  expected  annual 
economic  impact  oj  $100  million  or 
mote  a  year,  have  cadi  developed  a 
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. .  ire  malleable 
:  .-.  idei  Line — 
n  J  w  ill  sa\  e  mure 
1   n<  w  i 1  insiders 
it  worthwhile.  "I've  saved  thousands  of 
lives."  he  savs.  "Few  economists  can 

Main  ot  Miller's  peer-  want  to  bring 
this  concept  into  the  courtroom,  be- 
cause they  believe  that  lite  value 
should  be  determined  by  professional 
expert-.  But  the  judicial  system  con- 
siders lite  price  to  be  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion— and,  therefore,  tor  juries  to  de- 
cide. Moreover,  risk-avoidance 
evaluation  proposed  bv  economist-  has 
serious  practical  and  political  limita- 
tions. People  buv  carbon-monoxide 
detector-  when  thev  -ee  something 
scary  on  the  new-,  not  because  thev 
know  they're  preventing  a  one-in-a- 
million  risk.  And  since  such  purchas- 
es are  dependent  on  disposable  in- 
come, this  system  would  imply  that 
the  poor — who  buy  food  instead  ot 
CO  detector- — place  less  value  on 
their  lives  than  the  affluent.7  Can  you 
imagine  Congress  announcing  that, 
based  on  each  group's  purchases,  the 
government  has  determined  African 
American-  to  be  worth  Si  million; 

white  women.  52  milium; 

Hand  white  men.  §4  million.' 
owever  sophisticated  and 
modern  the  insurance  industry7  now 
seem- — and  no  bu-ine—  ha-  sleeker 
office  buildings — it  i-  -till  based  on 
vengeance.  Were  survivors  willing  to 
accept  calculable  losse — medical  and 

would  settle  in  week-,  not  years.  But  we 

: 


the  person  we  lost  was  wonderful,  that 
losing  him  or  her  was  tragic,  and  we 
want  the  guilty  party  to  pay.  Yet  we've 
transferred  the  task  ot  negotiating  ret- 
ribution to  a  third  party.  Within  hours 
ot  an  accident,  the  perpetrator  disap- 
pears from  the  proceedings;  the  ad- 
juster becomes  the  tocus  of  our  anger, 
the  target  tor  our  revenue. 

1  get  a  chance  to  see  an  adjuster  in 
action  when  Ed  invite-  me  to  spend  a 
day  with  him  in  the  field.  A-  we  climb 
into  his  flashy  red  convertible,  he  de- 
scribes the  "shithole"  we'll  visit,  a  filthy 
brown  high-rise,  one  ot  New  York 
City's  housing  project-,  surrounded  bv 
a  litter-strewn  concrete  park.  It  has  "a 
urine  problem.  On  a  nice  °0-degree 
dav,  ooot."  The  first  time  he  went  there, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  he  walked  up 
twenty-seven  funky  floors  to  gauge  what 
turned  out  to  be  the  imaginary  loss  ot 
an  insane  woman.  "I  was  too  stupid  to 
say  1  wouldn't  go  up.  It's  a  tough  place 
to  w  ork.  A  tough  area."  While  he  park-. 
1  a-k  it  he'-  afraid  hi-  v.ar  will  be  stolen. 
"It  1  have  to  drive  a  piece-of-garbage 
car.  1  might  as  well  hang  up  my  ad- 
juster's license,"  he  savs. 

1  le  also  like-  coming  here;  there  are 
alwav-  interesting  ca-e-.  List  week  there 
were  two  -eparate  pit-bull  attacks,  one 
on  a  toddler.  The  boy's  father  un- 
clenched the  jaw-  and  threw  the  dog 
over  a  balcony  rail.  It  hit  the  ground  a 
do:en  -tone-  below,  splattering  a  group 
ot  people  -uting  on  a  park  bench.  A 
tew  months  ago,  a  seven-year-old  boy 
plunged  to  his  death  when  he  leaned 
over  the  parapet  to  peek  at  a  carnival 
below.  The  kid  and  his  distracted  baby- 
sitter were  at  fault,  however,  and  the 
building's  insurance  company,  which 
Ed  represents,  pays  only  when  the  ac- 
cident is,  or  might  be  perceived  to  be. 
the  fault  of  the  management. 

His  first  order  of  business  is  to  get  a 
sense  ot  the  basic-.  "You  want  to  know 
what  the  age  of  the  person  is,  what  he 
did  tor  a  living,  what  kind  ot  health  he 
w  as  in."  he  says.  "Is  he  a  squeegee  man 
who  has  AIDS  and  is  going  to  die  in 
two  week-,  or  i-  he  a  bank  president 
who  has  ten  kids  and  is  going  to  cost 
a  fortune.1"  We  stop  at  the  building 
manager's  office.  Sitting  behind  her 
large  desk,  Patricia  thumbs  through  a 
tile  of  her  note-  on  the  case  as  the  su- 
perintendent. Can,',  stands  nearby.  She 
tells  Rd  what  he  wants  to  know: 


Francesca  Rodriguez*  was  a  sixtv-sb 
year-old  grandmother  found  dead  i 
her  kitchen  after  a  fire  burned  dow 
her  next-door  neighbor's  apartment 

"Was  she  disabled.1"  Rd  asks. 
'  "She  was  ambulatory,"  Gary  say 
"She  needed  shots." 

"She  had  medical  problems,"  Ed  sa^ 
as  he  writes  in  his  notebook.  "Was  sh 
on  public  assistance 1  Welfare.1" 

"No,"  Patricia  says.  "She  worked  ht 
whole  life.  She's  retired." 

"Was  she  a  nice  lady.'" 

"She  was  a  nice  uoman."  Patric: 
says  forcefully.  Ed  rolls  his  eyes.  "Sh 
was  very  good."  Patricia  continues,  "i 
concerned  person." 

Patricia  explains  that  the  fire  star 
ed  around  midnight  a  tew  days  befon 
when  Rodriguez's  neighbor  was  cool 
ing  pork  chops  or  smoking  a  cigareti 
on  the  couch  (her  story  keeps  chanl 
ing).  As  the  fire  spread,  Rodngue:  wol 
up,  called  tor  help,  and  then  sue 
cumbed.  Whether  she  succumbed  t 
-moke  inhalation  or  a  heart  attack  w{ 
what  Ed  was  here  to  figure  out. 

"How  do  we  know  she  was  awake, 
Rd  asks. 

"Word  of  mouth  from  neighbors 
savs  Gary.  "She  came  out  to  the  tei 
race,  saw  the  tire,  and  went  bac 
inside." 

"She  panicked,"  Patricia  add-. 

The  night  of  the  tire  the  victim 
son  told  Patricia  that  he  would  "ow 
tin-  place.  We're  going  to  sue  the  sh' 
out  of  you."  Rd  looks  disgusted.  "Th 
woman  wasn't  even  cold  yet,"  he  say: 
"and  he  was  threatening  people.  I  don 
think  he  had  on  his  mind  what  h 
should  have  had." 

For  Rd,  the  kev  issue  is  Rodriguez 
smoke  alarm.  It  it  worked  properly,  th 
building  management  met  its  legal  re 
quirement.  Otherwise,  thev'll  have  t 
pay  big.  As  Patricia  and  Garv  rurr 
mage  through  Rodriguez's  thick  main 
tenance  file  to  determine  when  he 
smoke  alarm  was  last  checked,  w 
laugh  about  her  neighbors.  One  threat 
ened  to  sue  tor  a  smoke-damage 
couch  that  she  claimed  cost  54, OCX 
"If  thev  have  a  couch  that  costs  54,00 
thev  should  sell  it  and  move  out  c 
here,"  Rd  scoffs. 


5  Because  the  case  uas  still  open  at  the  am  -,- 
of  this  uriting,  all  names  haie  bee 
changed. 


could  see  the  broad  strokes  but 
i  hing  ol  the  emotional  i  ontenl  ol 
1  driguez's  life:  why  she  lefl  Puerto 
1  ;o,  who  her  best  friends  were,  w  hat 
1  ipened  to  her  children's  lather.  In 
t  » or  three  years,  Ed  will  km  >w  mi  ire 
i  nit  her  than  I'd  evet  want  to. 
1  rough  endless  depositions,  he'll 
1  m  w  hat  made  her  happy ,  how  she 
s  nt  her  nine.  In  then,  even  her  i  hil- 
c  n  w  ill  he  used  to  her  death,  and  her 

I  :'s  details  w  ill  have  one  meaning: 
c  liar  values  preceded  by  a  plus  i  u  mi- 
Jjsign. 

We  ride  a  dirty,  noisy  elevator  to  a 
I II way  stinking  ol  charred  w<  >od.  As 
v  walk  toward  the  smell,  the  beige 
$  lis  gradually  darken  with  soot;  the 
t  ck  metal  doors  leading  to  apart- 
fnts  have  warped  and  melted.  In- 
5  e  the  apart  men!  w  here  the  tire  start  - 
E  in  it  hing  stands  higher  than  my 
skle-.  The  couch  and  dining  room 
pie  i:avc  burned  away;  the  floor  is  a 
IJgy  black  mass,  the  remains  i  >j  evet  \ 
Ing  that  once  was  here,  in  the  Iron! 
Hi  way  lies  a  round  metal  weight,  the 
ii id  that  gets  attached  to  a  barbell  I 
;  re  at  it .  Who  was  lilting  weights  '  1 1 
S'med  small,  probabh  ten  pounds.  A 
Milan  then,  or  a  Juki.'  Are  they  ath- 
lic,  or  was  this  bought  in  an  opti- 
Istic  moment  and  soon  abandoned.' 
b  the  only  surviving  clue  ahoul  the 
:  iple  who  live  here. 
lEd's  goal  is  to  photograph  the  two 
i  oke  detectors,  (.i.uv  locates  theil 
H'lted  remains  and  hd  snaps  away. 
)  The  wi  Milan  who  lives  in  this  a  pan 
rut  got  out  and  is  ime.  Francesca 
Idrigue:  lived  next  door.  1  he  tire  dc- 
E  tnient  has  chained  oil  her  ap.ul- 
jnt,  so  Ed  climbs  onto  the  balcony 

II  uses  a  windi  >w  washer's  platli  >rm  t(  i 
lie  over  to  Rodriguez's  halc<  >ny .  I  stay 

bind  but  can  see  through  her  win 
w.  There's  no  visible  smoke  dam- 
,  ni  >  hint  i  'I  fire.  It  kw  >ks  as  it  she  has 
tie  out  shopping  and  will  be  right 
T.  Drying  towels  hang  on  a  small 
oden  rack,  children's  t<  lys  are  st rewn 
nit  the  kitchen  floor.  She  died  right 
tc,  next  to  the  toys,  from  smoke 
halation  or  tear. 

[Ed  climbs  hack  and  says,  "  This  isn't 
lute-pants  work."  I  realize  that  his 
Irk  w  ardrobe  is  no  acc  idem  .  1  le's 
|nind  tires  like  this  every  day,  in  dead 
!  iple's  homes  every  day,  and  yet  be 
pms  completely  blase.  1  understand 


his  detachment.  When  I  come  across 
a  piece  ol  tragedy,  I  immediately  give 
it  a  v  alue:  it's  good  for  the  story  or  it's 
ni  it.  Such  constant  appraisal  shields 
us  both  from  sadness,  it's  a  lot  easier  to 
say,  "C  iood,  that's  my  opening  para- 
graph," or,  "Damn,  that's  another  hun- 
dred grand,"  than  to  contemplate  the 
loss  o|  a  grandmother's  love.  Ol  n  wrse, 
I  find  value  in  pathos,  whereas  Ed 
wants  the  deal  1 1  to  have  no  particular 
drama.  "It's  like  the  bombet  pilot. 
You're  not  thinking  that  you're  killing 
somebody,  you're  iiM  dropping  bombs. 
You  don't  w  an i  ti  i  see  the  wid<  iw  c ry  i  ir 
the  husband  that  lost  a  w  ile  to  a  drunk 
driver.  Oof,  you  can't  do  that.  (  iould 
you  imagine,"  be  mocks  mournfully, 
'"Soinebodv  died  again.'  h  would  de- 
stroy yout  w  hole  clay,  may  be  your 
wIk  ile  w  eek  " 

As  w  e  head  back  to  his  car,  I  calcu- 
late how  I  would  value  Rodriguez  it 
the  management  company  were  at 
taull .  I  lei  base  is  next  to  nothing:  she 
wasn't  supporting  anyone  and  she  was 
siik.  But  the  way  she  dud  was  awful, 
and  the  toys  indicate  she  was  an  active 
grandma.  I  write  down  a  figure  and  ask 
Ed  where  he  puts  her  v  alue. 

"Where  she  hits  u  big,"  he  says,  "is 
il  thev  can  prove  that  she  suffered  for 
a  pern  >d  ol  tune.  She  was  conscious, 
worried."  I  le  gives  me  an  estimate  and 
1 1 len  asks  me  not  to  publish 
it.  1  smile.  1  got  it  right. 


I 


n  all  ol  the  I  Inited  States,  I  found 
oiilv  i me  insurance  c 1 mipanv  that  at- 
tempts to  take  some  of  the  calk  msness 
out  o|  the  profession.  And  so  I  go  to 
INS  Insurance  in  (  ireen  Bay,  Wiscon- 
sin, to  meet  the  apostles  for  "Enipath- 
k  Adjusting."  INS  is  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  ol  Schneider  National,  the 
nation's  largest  trucking  company.  I 
drive  through  a  pleasant  stretch  ol  Wis- 
consin farmland,  where,  in  the  midst  ol 
cornfields,  the  massive,  hlocky  head 
quarters  is  sun,  m tided  by  acres  i  >f  park- 
ing Ii  >l .  Inside,  t  here's  a  cultish  lee  ling 
o|  devotion  to  the  company.  1  he  stall 
speak  reverently  about  then  boss,  1  )on 
Schneider  "His  office  is  no  bigger 
than  anyone  else's" — and  although  I've 
come  to  talk  about  insurance,  thev  in- 
sist I  learn  everything  about  trucking. 
Before  1  know  it  I'm  behind  the  wheel 
ol  a  gigantic  tractor-trailer,  speeding 
onto  a  skid  pad — a  parking-lot -si:ed 
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surface  that  simulates  an  icy  road — 
and  spinning  i  >ut  i  >f  c<  mtrol. 

It's  a  small  taste  of  what  can  happen 
to  the  more  than  15,000  Schneider 
trucks  thai  cruise  American  roads 
every  day,  racking  up  more  than  2  bil- 
lion links  .1  year.  Small  smashups  oc- 
cur every  hour;  nearly  once  every  week, 
a  Schneider  truck  somewhere  kills 
sc  >meh«  »dy. 

Enter  Frank  Stackhouse.  Frank  is  a 
calm  sweel  man  who  radiates  com- 
fort—  lush  dark  hair,  thick  mustache, 
soft  lulling  voice.  1  le  takes  me  out  lor 
beers  <  »n  my  first  night  in  Green  Bay.  I 
have  a  list  i  >t  things  I  want  to  cover:  his 
childhood  and  army  service,  how  he 
became  an  adjuster  and  created  INS's 
empathic  program.  I  ask  a  questii  in,  he 
answers  for  a  sentence  or  two,  and  then 
he  gently  asks  me  about  myself.  Sud- 
denly, I  realize  I've  been  talking  tor 
twenty  minutes  and  haven't  learned  a 
thing  ahc  >ut  him.  Later,  Frank  uses  my 
lite  story  to  illustrate  his  points.  Over 
the  days  I  spend  with  him,  I  come  to 
like  and  trust  him,  even  though  1  real- 
ize that  this  emotional  seduction  saves 
the  company  millions  by  getting  sur- 
vivors tn  settle  tor  less. 

Most  INS  cases  still  end  up  as  the 
sort  ot  adversarial  contests  to  which 
Fd  and  George  are  accustomed.  The 
empathic  program  works  only  w  hen 
adjusters  develop  a  close  relationship 
with  the  survivors,  as  they've  been  able 
to  do  in  20  percent  ot  their  death  cas- 
es  since  the  program  began  m  1993. 
The  program,  Frank  says  proudly,  has 
saved  INS  several  nullum  dollars. 

To  spread  his  gospel,  Frank  distrib- 
utes his  booklet  on  empathic  adjusting 
to  other  insurance  companies.  In  it, 
he  suggests  that  adjusters  do  exactly 
what  the\  have  been  t  rained  never  to 
do:  immediately  v  isit  surv  ivors  at  the 
In  ispital  i  ir  funeral  In >me,  apt >l< igize  f< »r 
the  ,ill  ident,  and  promise  to  help  the 
family  in  ever}  reasonable  way.  It  the 
adjuster  waits  a  tew  days,  survivors 
harden  under  coaching  by  their  attor- 
neys. Once  contact  is  made,  the  ad- 
juster should  call  the  family  almost 
every  dav  and  attend  and  pay  tor  the 
funeral. 

The  booklet  has  none  of  Frank's 
charm.  1  he  adjuster,  he  writes,  should 
"more  tullv  identify  |himselt|  as  a 
'real  person.'  Fhis  includes  the  sharing, 
as  appropriate,  by  the  company  repre- 


sentative of  some  similar  experiences 
in  their  own  life  and  how  those  issues 
were  approached."  In  doing  so,  "op- 
portunities may  arise  to  identity  areas 
ot  common  interest  sue  h  as  family  sim- 
ilarities, interests  in  similar  hobbies  or 
sports  or  regional  ties." 

Robin  Savage-  Barker  doesn't  care 
how  manipulative  empathic  adjusting 
seems,  h  works.  Her  husband,  a  driver 
tor  a  different  trucking  company,  was 
hit  by  a  Schneider  truck  in  1994  and 
lingered  tor  three  weeks  before  he  died. 
Frank  called  Rohm  within  hours  ,>t 
the  accident.  She  wouldn't  come  to 
the  phone — "1  thought  he  was  the  man 
who  killed  my  husband,"  she  says — 
bur  frank  persisted  and  soon  they 
talked  almost  every  day.  She  came  to 
trust  bun  more  than  her  own  attor- 
ney, and  they  soi  in  settled  tor  millions 
less  than  several  lawyers  advised  her 
she  could  have  won  at  trial.  It  Frank 
hadn't  been  so  kind,  so  empathic,  "I'd 
have  really  thrown  my  anger  at  him" 
and  sued,  she  s.iys.  She  believes,  how  - 
ever, that  a  lawsuit  would  have  mired 
her  in  years  ot  mourning  and  rage.  "It 
I  did  not  have  Frank  helping  me,"  she 
says.  "I  don't  think  1  could,  have  gotten 
through  it." 

Ot  course,  with  all  this  tenderness 
between  them,  the  adjuster  might  get 
sott,  so  every  week  blank's  boss,  Bob 
Lund,  invites  the  en t  ire  Staff  to  his  of- 
fice to  assess  the  big  cases.  Bob's  a 
weight  litter — he  was  Mr.  Minnesota 
in  1  WO — and  has  ,i  nervous  energy 
and  forceful  style  entirely  unlike 
Frank's.  Bob  and  I  hav  e  a  tew  quick, 
anxious  conversations  alone.  Mostly 
he  sh.ikes  his  head,  ignores  my  ques- 
tions, and  savs,  "h's  a  tough  business. 
It's  iK  ii  easy."  1  keep  thinking  that  this 
athletic,  high-earning  father  ot  three 
is  worth  a  whole  lot  more  than  I  am. 

I  then  watch  the  INS  team  discuss 
twi i  vie  tuns.  Thev  agree  that  a  seven- 
teen-year-old girl  who  died  a  tew 
weeks  ago  is  worth  no  more  than 
>2c\\000.  She  was  ,i  working-class  ru- 
ral girl  and  was  partly  to  blame  tor  the 
accident.  A  comatose  twenty-seven- 
year-old  surgery  resident  is  worth  at 
least  seven  figures  whether  she  lives  or 
dies.  Her  dying  actually  would  be 
cheaper  tor  INS;  a  lifetime  of  disabil- 
ity will  cost  far  more. 

When  they're  done,  1  ask  it  thev 
would  value  mv  lite.  The  eight  ad- 


1 


justefs  all  laugh.  Thev  have  never  v 

ued  themselves  or  someone  they  km  - 
Bob  claps  his  hands  together  ii 

let's-get-started  manner.  "You  live 

Oook  County,"  he  notes. 

•  "Oh,  Jeez,"  says  an  adjuster  narr 

Mehcli,  laughing. 

"No  dependents.'"  Boh  asks.  No 
"Did  you  die  immediately,  or  <j 

you  suffer.'"  asks  an  adjuster  nam 

Larry. 

Bob  smiles  smugly.  "You  were  o 
capitated."  Then  he  asks,  "What  k 
of  upbringing  did  you  have.'"  expla 
ing  that  he  likes  to  base  a  young  p 
son's  worth,  in  part,  on  the  parer 
financial  status  and  how  much  supp 
the  child  would  eventually  be  able 
provide  tor  them.  I  sav  that  mine 
artists,  not  well-off  but  culturally  ri 
Culture  doesn't  make  a  difference, 
savs. 

He  asks  how  much  I  make  a  yea 
sav  I'm  a  freelance  writer;  it  varffki 
"Let's  say  you'll  make  75  gran 
year" — that's  when  1  laugh — "tor  tlj  i;. 
ty-five  years.  That's  $2.6  million.  I 
duce  it  to  present  cash  value  and 
$1.3  million.  But  they'll  say  you'd  mi 
$  1 00,000  a  year,"  he  says  sarcastica 
"They'd  argue  that  you'd  start  y< 
own  magazine.  I  wouldn't  pay  nv 
than  $  1 .6  million." 

My  chest  tightens.  Frank  gently  an  ml 
that  a  marriage  would  add  halt  a  n  . 
lion;  each  kid,  another  $500,000. 
were  an  outdoorsman,  he  says,  my  \ 
ue  would  double.  If  I  volunteered  nil 
went  to  synagogue,  I'd  go  up  10  to 
percent.  It  I  called  my  mom  and  ( 
more,  I  could  add  $300,000  each.)  i  eoj 
I'm  consumed  by  my  anger  toward  B 
And  then  it  hits  me.  Adjusters  c; 
really  be  empathic,  but  their  call 
assessments  do  push  survivors  throi 
Elisabeth  Kiihler-Ross's  requisite  sta 
ot  grief.  Breaking  death  down  into  c 
lars  and  cents  makes  it  digestible 
only  to  the  marketplace  but  also 
loved  ones,  who,  in  a  world  where  ff 
is  not  always  a  comfort,  rely  on  Ci 
talism  to  find  a  silver  lining  in  1  * f  he t 
We  don't  like  to  see  our  values  ccUct: 
tied.  There  has  been  no  grand  deb  ier  ■ 
about  how  best  to  place  a  monet  fe 
value  on  human  lite.  We  just  h; 


this  horrible  job  over  to  adjusters 
demand  that  they  come  up  with  a 
ure.  "Adjusters  don't  think  about 
George  savs.  "We  just  do  it." 
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DOWN  AXDOI  TAI 
WRIGLEY  FIELD 

A  prayer  for  the  Chicago  Cuhs 
By  Rich  Cohen 


j 

hen  the  Chicas 


Jabs  last  won  a  World  Se- 
es, the  automobile  was  still 
new  and  untrusted  inven- 
\\  ion  and  the  electric  light 
'  !j»as  not  yet  twenty  years  old. 
i  the  years  since  the  fifth 
tame  ot  that  series,  most  ot 
he  European  monarchies 
a\  e  collapsed,  two  world 
.  'ars  huve  been  tough t , 
m Communism  has  risen  and 
dlen,  and  disco  has  come 
nd  gone  and  come  again, 
i  ising  year  after  year,  s<  mie- 
mes  in  the  last  w  eeks  ( >t  the 
;ason,  more  often  in  the 
liddle  of  August,  the  Cuhs  have  be- 
anie a  synihol  ot  futility,  the  hlind, 
ever-ending  hope'  ot  a  hopeless 
leople.  Before  his  death,  Jack  Brick- 
ouse,  the  great  c  uhs  play-by-play 
tan,  excused  the  team  by  saying, 
everyone  is  entii  led  t<  i  a  bad  century." 
For  the  ( 'uhs,  the  current  season 
as  thus  far  played  out  like  a  dream, 
he  team  collected  twelve  straight 
i  ictories  in  May  and  early  June,  a  feat 
had  not  accomplished  since  1936 — 
ta| year  in  which,  incidentally,  the  Cubs 
id  not  reach  the  World  Series.  Despite 
re  fact  that  such  stretches  come  al<  »ng 
rice  every  five  or  six  years  in  the  man- 
er  of  a  remission  that,  for  ;i  time, 
iasks  the  true  direction  ot  the  dis- 
ase,  even  the  most  cynical  of  tans 
ings,  in  a  secret  place  hidden  be- 

ich  Cohen  is  (he  author  <>)  Tough  lews 
id  The  Avengers  (both  from  Knopf) 


ROGERS  HORNSBY,  CIRCA  1930 

neath  the  heckles  and  Feet,  to  the  be- 
lief in  eventual  victory.  But  it  2 00 1  is 
indeed  the  breakthrough  year,  it  the 
new  century  indeed  ushers  in  a  rebirth 
of  the  franchise,  these  rooters  w  ill  lose 
a  treasure  mote  valuable  than  any 
World  Series  ring:  they  will  lose  an 
enduring,  dependable,  nearly  mystical 
relationship  w  ith  loss. 

Fast  August,  hoping  to  disci  iver  the 
secret  of  this  relationship,  I  checked 
into  a  hotel  |ust  off  Michigan  Avenue 
on  the  North  Side  of  Chicago  and 
prepared  to  "cover"  the  Cubs.  The 
team  had  just  come  off  a  winning 
streak  that  had  left  them  a  few  games 
below  .500  and  a  half  dozen  games  be- 
hind the  division-leading  St.  Louis 
Cardinals,  w  hom,  in  a  few  days,  they 
would  face  at  Wrigley  Field.  In  other 
words,  I  had  arrived  at  that  most  heart- 
breaking moment  of  any  Cubs  year: 
the  false  spring. 


iiotoyr.ipli  from  the  N. ition.il  IWkill  II. ill  ..I  t  unc  Library,  (  nopcrslnwn,  New  Yuri 


I  went  li  >r  walks  al<  >ng  Rush 
Street,  in  and  out  of  the  bats. 
At  I  Fu  i  \  t  ara\  s  i  m  Kinzie 
and  1  V.uhotn,  watching  the 
(  ubs  i  m  televisii  in,  I  heard  a 
big  guy  in  a  sill  i  I  r  ANP 
l  'RINK  Yi  il  K  Bl  I  K  T-shirt  refer 
to  a  towering  Sammy  Sosa 
hi  line  run  as  a  "(  ic  >d  Ball."  1  le 
i  hen  pic  ked  ,i  tight  with  an 
old  man  in  a  Brewers  hat,  say- 
ing, "Li  m  >k  al  y<  nit  hi  iys!  In 
last  place!  We  are  in  a  solid 
third!  All  we  got  to  do  is 
sweep  this  series,  sweep  the 
next  series,  and  go  from 
there." 

On  St.ite  Street,  I  ran  into  a  friend 
win  i  had  | ust  returned  from  New  ^  i  >rk, 
where  he  had  made  his  first  visit  to 
Yankee  Stadium.  The  Yankees  were 
great,  ot  course,  but  he  thought  the 
stadium  a  disgrace.  No  one  familial 
with  Cub  tans  would  find  this  judg- 
ment at  all  unusual:  the  prevailing  aes* 
thetk  is,  ot  necessity,  beauty  above 
victory.  Any<  me  else  might  argue  th  it 
Yankee  Stadium,  n<  i  matter  h<  >w  m<  in 
stti  h is,  is  a  treasure.  Why.'  Bet  ause  win- 
ning has  made  it  heaul  itiil.  'n  the 
other  hand,  Wrigle\  Field,  no  matter 
how  picturesque,  might  he  considered 
an  eyesore,  because  losing  has  made 
it  ugly.  The  true  (  itb  Ian  believes  (lie 
opposite.  My  friend  -aid,  "111  tell  you 
what,  kid.  thai  stadium,  u  sure  made 
me  appreciate  what  \w  got  right  here 
at  Wrigley  Field  " 

Wngle\  Field  is  a  trim  configura- 
i  ion  i  it  l  ed  bne  k  and  steel.  Built  in 
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N 14,  11  w ras  firsl  home  to  the  Chica- 
go Whales  of  the  old  Federal  League. 
By  the  time  the  *  uhs  moved  here  in 
1916,  they  had  already  won  their  last 
World  Series.  Ovei  the  years,  with 
the  destruction  "I  most  other  early- 
twentieth  century  ballparks,  Wrigley 
has  emerged  as  a  lone  witness  to  the 
glorious  dead-ball  era.  Alter  genera- 
tions ot  artificial  turf  and  multipur- 
pose stadiums,  a  new  generation  ot 
architects  has  come  to  emulate 
Wrigley,  building  snug  downtown 
parks  in  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  and 
Houston.  For  the  most  part,  though, 
these  stadiums  are  mere  ap- 
proximations, with  none  of 
the  mood ,  or  t ee ling,  or 
grime,  of  the  rea  1  thing, 
none  of  that  terrible  history. 
Wrigley  Field  is,  after  all, 
where,  in  the  1932  World 
Series,  Babe  Ruth  supposed- 
ly called  his  shot,  pointing 
two  fingers  .it  center  field, 
then  hitting  a  home  run  in- 
to t In >se  very  seats. 

When  I  w  ent  to  the  games 
as  a  kid,  I  s.it  in  the  bleachers, 
home  of  the  sport's  most  rabid 
tans.  For  a  bleacher  hum,  it 
was  a  signal  achievement  to  so 
incense  an  enemy  outfielder 
that  he  c  limbed  the  wall  in 
an  attempt  to  gel  at  you.  1  w  as 
at  a  game  in  which  Omar  Moreno  ot 
the  Pirates  started  that  climb  only  t<  i  be 
pummeled  and  covered  in  beer.  Of 
course,  sm.li  a  climb  was  made  possible 
by  that  niosi  famous  feature  of  Wrigley: 
the  ivy,  the  lush  green  ivy,  which  soft- 
ens all  thai  red  brick. 

Now,  here  is  the  disturbing  parr: 
thai  ivy,  thai  beloved,  ticket-selling 
ivy,  is  a  dirci  i  outgrowth  of  manage- 
ment's realizatii  >n  thai  the  (  .uhs  might 
never  again  win  a  World  Series.  In 
1931,  when  chewing-gum  magnate 
William  Wrigley  died,  he  left  the  team 
to  his  son,  P.  K.  Wrigley,  who  refused 
to  waste  company  resources  on  base- 
ball; he  decided  thai  tans  must  instead 
be  given  a  reason  other  than  player 
competence  to  go  to  the  park.  "The 
tun  .  the  sunshine,  the  relaxation. 
(  )ur  idea  is  to  get  the  public  to  go  see 
a  hall  game,  win  or  lose,"  said  P.K., 
who  then  told  a  young  Bill  Week, 
who  would  later  become  one  ot  the 
greatesi  impresarios  in  the  history  ot 


baseball,  to  plani  the  ivy.  It  was 
his  way  of  selling  the  tans 
the  sunshine. 


I 


Mew  up  in  the  Chicago  suburbs, 
about  fifteen  miles  up  hake  Michigan 
from  Wrigley  Field.  In  the  summers,  it 
I  was  not  at  the  beach,  or  shopping 
tor  records  at  one  ot  the  stores  uptown, 
or  scanning  the  radio  tor  my  all-time 
favorite  song,  "Rhinestone  Cowboy," 
I  was  riding  the  public  bus  to  Evanston, 
where  1  caught  the  elevated  tram, 
which  threaded  its  way  through  a  pri- 
vate world  ot  red  bric  k  and  fire  escapes 


Clarence  was  a  little  darkey  that  I  I 
met  some  time  before  while  in  PhilaJ 
phia.  ...  I  had  togged  him  out  in  a  : 
ot  navy  blue  with  brass  burtons,  at 
own  expense,  and  had  engaged  him 
mascot.  He  was  an  ungrateful  li 
rascal  ... 


PLANTING  IVY  AT  WRIGLEY  FIELD,  1937 

down  to  the  ballpark.  On  the  way  I 
often  read  the  sports  section  ot  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  or  else  a  book  about 
C  'uhs  history.  In  school  we  studied  the 
hen  >es  and  g<  ids  ot  antiquity,  bur  tor  me 
the  Cubs  supplied  a  far  handier 
mythology:  the  great  teams  ot  the 
eighties  (the  1880s).  The  C  'uhs,  a  char- 
ter member  ot  professional  baseball, 
known  lust  as  the  White  Stockings, 
and  then,  in  succession,  as  the  Or- 
phans, the  ( ,'olts,  and  the  C  .'uhs,  played 
in  the  Congress  Street  Grounds,  the 
"nuesi  park  in  America,"  w  ith  2,000 
grandstand  seats  and  velvet-curtained 
luxury  boxes.  Championships  were 
won  in  1880,  1881,  1882,  1885,  and 
1886.  These  were  the  teams  ot  the  leg- 
endary Cap  Anson,  w  ho  first  devised 
the-  strategy  wherein  players  run  out 
ot  position  to  hack  up  oilier  players 
and,  in  another  tirst,  called  tor  the  ban- 
ning ot  black  athletes  from  the  game. 
In  his  autobiography,  Anson  wrote  of 
an  early  minority  hue: 


There  was  Mike  Kelly,  a  hard-drii 
ing  Irishman  from  the  West  Side,  t 
first  catcher  to  communicate  with  t, 
pitcher  in  a  secret  code  of  often  co 
ical  hand  signals.  There  was  Billy  "T 
Evangelist"  Sunday,  who,  before  sc 
ing  sinners  with  his  fiery  prophec 
of  hell,  was  a  speedy,  base-stealing  o 
fielder.  In  1906,  behind  t 
awesome  double-play  co 
bination  of  Tinkers  to  Ev 
to  Chance,  the  team  post 
the  best  record  in  map 
league  history,  winning  1 
games.  After  each  victo 
the  players  went  drinking 
Biggio  Brothers  Saloon 
Polk  and  Lincoln  Streets, 
later  years  came  Grov 
Cleveland  Alexander,  a  or 
great  pitcher  who  came  ha 
from  the  First  World 
shell-shocked.  When  Alt 
ander  fell  into  seizures  on  t 
mound,  the  infielders  wot 
shield  him  from  view.  In  t 
biopic,  Alexander  was  play- 
by  Ronald  Reagan,  who  hii 
self,  as  a  young  man,  had  called  pla 
by-play  tor  the  Cubs. 

William  Wrigley  took  control  of  t 
Cubs  in  1921  and  fielded  pennar  ^ 
winning  teams  in  '32,  '35,  and  '3 
These  teams  boasted  such  superst. 
asKikiCuyler,  Hack  Wilson,  Billy  Ji 
ges,  Babe  Herman,  and  Rogers  Hon 
by.  In  1932,  J  urges  was  shot  in  a  hoi 
room  by  a  jilted  lover  in  a  black  ve 
an  episode  borrowed  by  Berna 
Malamud  for  his  novel  The  Naturi 
In  1929,  Hornsby  hatted  tor  a  .  380  a 
erage  with  149  RBls.  Hack  Wilson 
squat  alcoholic  of  a  power  hitter,  st 
holds  the  record  tor  most  runs  bato 
in  ( lL->0)  during  a  single  season.  Aft 
retirement,  Hack  became  a  drifter 
1948,  when  he  died,  his  body  weij 
unclaimed  tor  three  days.  Ninetet 
years  earlier,  in  1929,  when  the  Cu 
had  lost  the  World  Series,  Wilson  to 
a  train  of  badgering  reporters,  "Let  n1  f 
alone  now,  fellow  s.  1  haven't  anythii 
to  say  except  that  I  am  heartbrokt 
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use. 


Hon 


1 1  thai  we  did  get  si  ime  awful  breaks." 

n  1953  the  club  signed  it*  firsi  blac  I 
(  lerstar,  Ernie  Banks,  .1  I  I. ill  1  >l  I  amei 

o  enc<  >uraged  hope  in  the  fans,  he- 
j  ning  each  sense m  1  with  .1  In  1  le  poem 

•  h  ,is,  "  II  k-  ( ,'uhs  will 

-  ne  alive  in  sixty-five,"  1  u  , 
he  ( )uhs  will  he  heaven- 
ii)  sixty-sevenly."  In  my 

^  11  childhi » >d  there  were 
!|  •  Reuschel  br<  ithers,  fat, 

istachioed,  glasses-wear- 
^ ;  screwballers  whi  1,  to  me, 
'iked  like-  tin-  newspaper's 

otos  nt  1 1 1|  1 1 1  Wayne 

•  fcy.  C  )n  my  basel >all  card, 
!.-  Reuschels,  Rick  and 
ul,  are  pi<  tured  ovei  the 

-  rds  big  leagi  it  bi«  mi- 
;-.  In  this  era,  due  to  years 

futility     the  team  had 
'ft  even  been  in  the  post- 
ison  since  I  (Mt     a  icr- 

11   ugliness  g re w  up 

wt  en  tans  and  manage- 
■nt ,  peaking  in  1983, 
ien,  during  a  postgame  press  con 
ence,  skipper  Lee  Elia  attai  ked  1 

acher  bums,  saying, 


the  WB  (a  (  iuhs  fan  from  Nebrasl  a, 
Meyers  was,  as  a  kid,  certain  t he  ( Juhs 
were  always  "just  about  to  win  it"); 
Bran  1  Bri  >wn ,  an  out  ficldei  who,  1 1 1 
1998,  had  dropped  .1  routine  If,  I  .ill 


Eighty-five  percent  "I  the  people  in  this 
country  work.  The  1  ithci  fifteen  pen  ent 
( line  lu  re  .m  l  I  •>  »  .  in\  |  'l.i\ 11 
iughta  t»<> <jui  .11  ul  gel  .1  fm  1  ing  |oh  anil 
llinl  <  nil  wli.it  it's  like  l'  >  L'<  m  .111  .in.  I  i ■ ,  1  r  1 1 
1  fin  king  living.  Eighty-five  pen  ent  of 
the  ru<  k mg  world  is  wi  irking  rhe  oth- 
r  fifteen  percent  come  out  here.  A  fuck- 
ing playgn  iund  for  rhe  <  o<  ksu<  kers. 

IBS  7,  CARDINALS  ) 

Eac  li  Jay  the  ( Juhs  lineup  was  pi  ist- 

witl  1  slight  variatii  m,  11 1  the  <  lub- 
iisc.  It  was  a  col lec tion  of  found 

ts,  as  is  1  iften  the  c  ase:  I  >anm  m  Bu- 
J,  a  center  fielder,  who  came  in  1 
.le  from  Boston;  Joe  Girardi,  a  horn- 
tin  ( 'hrisl  1. in  In  mi  Pe<  iria,  lllim  lis, 

0  starred  with  the  (  !uhs  .1  de<  ade 

1  and  had  returned  t<  1  finish  In-  ca- 
r  in  ( Ihicagi  >;  Mark  (  irac  e,  1  lie 
>nd-haired,  goateed  first  baseman, 
10  before  and  after  eac  h  game 
1  iked  a  1  igarette  at  In-  \<  icker;  Willie 
eene,  a  third  baseman  I n im 
lledgeville,  ( ieorgia,  by  way  ul  the 
ronto  Blue  Jays;  Rnks  Gutierrez, 

I  edgy,  error-pmne  shortstop,  a  tree 
Int  from  the  I  I  oust  mi  Astros;  (  ah.  id 
l-yers,  a  twenty-five-year-(  ild  infielder 
10  looked  like  a  sitcom  sulekuk  on 


HALL  OF  FAMERS  HACK  WILSON, 
ROGERS  HORNSBY,  AND  KIKl  CUYLER,  1'JIO 


that  almi  1st  I  ept  the  learn  out  1  if 
that  year's  | >i  >-tseasi  111  1  las 

At  three  1  >'e  I  ><  k,  only  th< 
iic  hers  we  re  1 1 1  un  iform , 
aim  ing  them  Kerry  Wi  >od,  a 
lank ,  sullen-fat  ed  Texan 
wh< '  was  1  im  e  tin  nigh  I  t<  1  be  the 
savn  >r  of  I  he  team.  In  1  (>US,  at  I  went  s , 
in  i  ml',  In-  fifth  -tan ,  W<  k  ii  I  -i rue  I  out 
tueiity  hatters,  i\iihj  a  major-league 
rei  ord.  A  feu  months  later  he  blew  out 
In-  pitc  hing  arm;  he  was  -till  reci  ivering 
from  tin-  surgery  In  his  locker  he  had 

i  nted  a  Big  Mi >uth  Bills  Bass,  the 

talking  mechanical  fish,  which,  on  oc- 
casion, he  let  answer  the  press  queries: 
"I  run  on  I  latteries,  don't  need  no  gas, 
I'm  the  Big  Mouth  Billy  Bass." 

Sammy  Si  isa,  the  greal  -tat  i  4  the 
(  a  lbs,  sin  iwed  up  shouting,  a  man  ol 
entrances.  Although  the  players  in  the 
clubhouse  were  listening  to  Pearl  |am, 


Nisa  plugged  in  Ins  radio  and  began 
playing  salsa  music ,  the  si  ium  I  of  his 
native  I  Dominican  Republic  .  Someone 
turned  up  the  Pearl  I  nn.  Si  >sa  turned 
u| i  the  saha.  Fi >r  a  mi  iment,  1 1 k-  sunny 
(  Caribbean  fac  ed  i  >ff  against  the  i  mi  e 
grungy  Pacific  Northwest.  Sosa  closed 
his  eyes  ami  started  to  dame.  Today, 
and  each  day,  it  ended  with  the  Pearl 
lain  turned  down  and  turned  i  >ff  h 
was  not  hard  to  tell  how  Sosa's  team- 
mates felt  abi  mi  this. 


Standing  in  In  mi  i  .1  his  f  k  kei .  Si  >sa 
look  several  practice  swing-,  which, 
1 1 1 1  his  body,  were  -I  u  at  at  id  ci  >mj  >n<  i 
In  1998  he  had  kepi  |  .«  e  with  Marl 
Mi  (  iwire  in  a  contest  to  I  p  al  thi 
n  g  I  e  -  s  e  a  s  o  n  h  o  m  e  -  r  u  n 
ret '  nd.  Si  i-a  1 1. n  I  finished 
fi  an  Im  miei  -  behind  M<  - 
(  iwire.  I  here  are  'Im  >sc  win  > 
i  a  In  .i  di  >g,  em  >r- 
I  tone,  strikeoiit-|  in  me,  a 
i  me-way  player  win  i  padded 
Im  tan-in  -  with  meaning- 
it  e-game  long  I  >l  I- 
Lai  Im  i  in  die  -e.isi  in,  when 
1 1 H  front  office  threatened 
to  trade  Sosa,  then  had 
I  eci  i  a  tremei  u  Ions  1 1[  r<  iar 
loin  1 1  ie  fan-,  '.'.  hi  i,  in  i  ■  ■.  - 
i  hange  fi  a'  all  thai 
losing,  e  x  pei  I  a  I 
least  i  ii  ie  st  I J  iCTStai 
\flel  a  I'  »--  III  \'.hli  Ii 

Si  >-,, i  hi  iinered  with 
1 1 n  I  ,i  i    empty  and 
-inn  I  on t  with  lie' 
base-  lull,  I  asked  him 
i  1 1 a 1 1 ged  1 1 1  -  ap- 
pn  iai  1 1 .  Ir|  it]  iding  oi  i  the 
u. n  n  >i  i     iln  irtei  ie  I  1 1 1  ■ 

-WlllL',   -t'  l  pe  l  U|    III  the 

■  ix  I  le  -  n  l.  I  |u-i  hit  the 
all  i  bar  I  a-  I  can." 
IV.  five  o'i  lock  the  n  - 
|  M  irters  hai  I  gall  ierei  I  in  the  <  lul  hi  mse. 
Un  '.  -too.  I  in  a  i  ight  httle  knot  like 
hi  >ys  at  a  high  school  dance,  waiting  for 
mil  sign  In  mi  a  pretty  girl  ac  n  >--  the 
floor.  Now  and  then,  one  of  these  re- 
pi  irters  w<  ml. I  plunge  in  s\  ith  In-  rape 
rei  order;  depending  on  whether  he 
was  welcomed  oi  rebuffed,  the  reporter 
would  return  saying,  "Wow,  what  a 
regular  guy!"  i  >r,  "(  ,m  you  believe  Im  iu 
nun  h  iih  iney  tbi  i-e  duml  fm  ks  make.'' 
To  reach  the  field  we  followed  tin 
clatter  of  c  leafs  1 1  in  mgl  i  a  danl  tunnel 
into  the  dugout.  At  eye  level  the  gras*, 

'.'.  hi'  Ii  111  the  middle  I  il  the  -ea-<  m  Wa- 
al re. ids  pan  I  nd,  si  ret  c  bed  away  to  the 
power  alleys.  I  hi-  hem  Ii  v\a-  crowded 
with  1 1 1. 1 1  gaggli      !  1     iner  | 

I  leu     .  ;       n  t  hat 

make  u]  1 1  ie  court  ler  i  lass  of  the  na- 

f  loll  a  1  gau  ii     \  fi  . 

gat  hered  I   r  hat  I  in       ,n  t  u  i  [hey 

I  found  myself  in  a  c  oii\  er-ai  h  .i 1  with 
|oe  (  iirardi  In  rhe  i  lubln  m-e,  I  had 
-ei  Ii  I  HI". it  Ii,  .aid  es vrsi 


'     Mil    SI i  v  ,:,  |,  '.,,,.,.:[. 


and  1  was  struck  by  his  body,  which 
seemed  to  me  old-fashioned,  a  body 
from  rlie  C  ireat  I  )epression:  ihu  k  tor- 
so and  heavy  arms,  social  realism,  a 
WPA  poster.  He  had  spent  the  previ- 
ous four  seasons  in  New  York,  where  he 
won  three  World  Series.  How  could 
he  now  play  f<  >t  a  ream  that  never  wins, 
has  never  won,  and,  it  seems  ro  many 
( il  us,  never  will  win.' 

"When  I  was  m  third  grade,  I  wrote 
an  essay  ab<  >ut  Ik  >w  1  w<  mid  play  tor  the 
C  "uhs,"  C  iirardi  said.  "Ten  times  a  sum- 
mer, 1  drove  with  my  father  from  Peo- 
ria just  to  see  the  games."  Back  then, 
his  favorite  players  were  Ron  Santo,  a 
third  baseman  who,  as  a  broadcaster, 
srill  travels  with  the  ream,  and  Jose 
Cardenal,  remembered  mostly  for  his 
vertiginous  Afro,  on  top  of  which,  the 
cherry  on  the  ice-cream  sundae, 
perched  his  cap.  Cardenal  is  credited 
with  the  worst  excuse  ever  given  tor 
missing  a  game:  he  once  t(  >ld  his  man- 
ager he  c<  mid  nor  play  because  his  eye- 
lid was  stuck  open.  "When  1  left  the 
C  aibs  that  first  nine,  I  was  crushed," 
said  C  iirardi.  "I  had  always  wanted  to 
be  a  C  ,'uhhie." 

I  asked  why  the  team  nev  er  w  ins. 
"The  Yankees  have  a  hundred-mil- 
lion-dollar payroll.  Our  club  is  sixty 
million.  And  there  is  also  all  the  mon- 
ey spent  on  rhc  minor  leagues  and  tree 
agents,  signing  kids  from  the  1  )< (mini- 
can,  from  Puerto  Rico.  But  it's  more 
than  that.  In  New  York,  you  go  into 
spring  training  expecting  ro  get  to  the 
World  Series.  You  teel  ir  when  you 
walk  in  the  clubhouse — the  pictures  of 
all  those  Yankee  greats,  the  monu- 
ments. There  is  something  special 
about  putting  on  the  pinstripes.  In 
t  !hicago,  they  h<  >pe  for  a  g(  ><  >d  seas<  >n, 
maybe  the  play-'  'Its." 

"But  they  have  pictures  here  at 
Wrigley  Field,"  I  said.  "The  ( .'ub  greats, 
Hack  Wilson,  Kiki  C  uvlcr." 

"Yeah,  hut  |iist  think  about  those 
pictures,"  he  said.  "Still  shots,  each 
player  b\  himself.  In  Yankee  Stadium, 
it's  group  --hots,  the  team  celebrating 
on  the  mound,  in  the  clubhouse,  the 
lg  it  all.  1  lere  y< hi 


cnampagne,  wi 
won't  see  that." 

When  C  iirardi  went  to  take  batting 
practice,  I  wandered  out  onto  the  held. 
The  players  chirped  and  fluttered 
aii  hiikI  the  cage  like  birds;  players  from 
the  t  !ubs  and  players  In  mi  t  he  I  .'ardi- 


nals  met  one  another  w  ith  backslaps 
and  hugs.  "In  our  day,  there  was  no 
fraternizing,"  Ron  Santo  told  me.  "You 
never  saw  one  ream  up  watching  the 
other  team  hit.  New  er  saw  a  guy  hug- 
ging the  other  guy.  You  walked  across 
the  white  lines,  money  was  not  the 
criteria.  Winning  was."  Sosa  greeted 
every  Latin  player  on  the  Cardinals, 
then  wandered  ox  er  to  the  seats,  the 
crowd  bubbling  before  him  like  surf.  He 
spotted  two  friends  from  the  Domini- 
can and  led  them  out  onto  the  held. 
They  were  potbellied,  sleepy-eyed,  with 
slow,  sad  smiles;  one  wore  a  silk  shirt 
decorated  w  ith  naked  girls,  fast  cars, 
tropical  sunsets. 

1  walked  over  to  a  circle  of  beat  re- 
porters, three  of  them:  a  young 
banana-shaped  one;  a  middle-aged, 
balding,  red-haired  one;  and  an  old 
stately  one  with  no  hair  at  all.  I  said 
hello.  Without  a  word,  each  turned 
his  back  on  me.  It  took  me  some  time 
to  realize  that  these  reporters,  who  af- 
ter each  game  filed  stories  for  the  Tri- 
bune,  the  Sun-Times,  and  a  third  paper 
I  had  never  heard  of,  were  actually 
participants  in  the  Cubs'  perpetual  loss 
and  naturally  took  a  pride  in  the  pro- 
ject that  made  it  necessary  to  resent 
someone  like  myself,  who  had  come 
aboard  the  Titanic  to  snap  a  tew  shots 
before  shoving  off.  Of  course,  that  ship 
w  as  ,u  least  heading  toward  a  conclu- 
sion, a  climax.  The  Cubs,  on  rhe 
other  hand,  were  and  are 
^■-^       f< newer  adrift. 
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he  only  friend  I  made  among 
the  press  was  a  kid  entirely  un- 
touched by  the  stinking  heartbreak 
ol  history.  His  name  was  Nick,  and 
he  was  on  summer  break  from  Drake 
{  Diversity  in  Iowa.  He  had  landed  a 
pari -tune  job  writing  about  the  Cubs 
tor  his  hometown  newspaper  in  Oak 
Park.  A  tew  times  a  week  Nick  went 
to  the  clubhouse  and,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  pulled  aside  his  fa- 
vorite players.  Before  this  game,  he 
had  talked  to  some  of  rhe  Cardinals, 
even  to  Will  Clark,  rumored  ro  be 
the  crankiest  man  in  the  league. 

Nick  said,  "Can  1  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Clark.'" 

Mr.  C  .'lark  said,  "( Jet  the  fuck  away 
from  me,  kid." 

Nick  told  me  that  Mr.  Clark  had 
stunk  < >t  beer. 


Nick  led  me  up  to  the  press  1 
high  above  home  plate.  As  we  tall 
I  could  see  the  lake,  blue  and  croc 
ed  w  ith  sailboats,  beyond  the  ap>f 
ment  buildings.  The  game  was  a  >'{ 
.out,  standing  room  only,  men  it 
women  at  the  hack  of  the  bleacl 
in  sketchy  outline.  To  some,  this 
mained  the  best  explanation  tor 
Cubs'  woes:  if  a  team  with  a  los 
record  sold  40,000  tickets  on  a  M 
day  night  and  drew,  win  or  lose,  2  rjl 
lion  fans  a  year,  while  the  White  Sa  b 
in  first  place  on  the  South  Side  of  I 
city,  could  not  even  sell  out  on  a  S  : 
urday  afternoon,  what  was  the  inc|  t 
tive?  Why  should  the  Tribune  G 
pany,  which  owns  the  Cubs,  sp( 
millions  to  build  a  winning  team:  : 
all  these  years  later,  the  tans  were  s| 
willing  to  pay  tor  sunshine.'  "We  h 
a  lot  of  that,"  Kevin  Tapani,  a  G 
pitcher,  told  me.  "But  I  don't  knov 
any  player  that  says,  'We've  got  a  si 
out  crowd,  let's  lose.'" 

Of  course,  Tapani,  at  thirty-six,  \ 
precisely  the  sort  of  player  a  te 
might  go  after  it  it  was  not  determii 
to  win;  that  is  to  say,  yes,  Tapani  tr  i 
to  win,  but  perhaps,  at  this  point  in 
career,  he  was  no  longer  good  enor 
to  win  consistently.  And  yet — t 
Cubs  did  spend  money.  Not  so  much 
the  Dodgers  or  the  Orioles  but  m< 
than  some  successful  teams  (the  Kan 
City  Royals,  the  Oakland  A's),  a 
they  traded  tor  players  and  hired  ms 
agers  who  had  won  elsewhere.  A  Ci 
fan  therefore  learns  to  distrust  the  e 
answers  and  to  accept  each  mome 
each  game,  for  what  it  is,  not  for  wh<  legre; 
it  is  leading,  which  is  nowhere.  A  v 
tory,  any  victory,  is  a  victory.  Li 
tonight,  for  example,  with  a  wai 
breeze  oft  the  lake,  and  the  sun  goi 
down  (ah,  that  beautiful  Cubs  sui 
shine),  and  the  team  at  last  stirring 
lite.  Jeff  Huson,  a  journeyman  th 
baseman,  with  teeth  as  small  and  pt 
feet  as  white  Chiclets,  drove  a  b.Jaj 
down  the  left-held  line,  scoring  tl 
winning  runs.  And  then  we  were  ft 
lowing  rhe  ramps  down  ro  the  clu 
bouse,  where  the  players,  having  i 
ready  changed  into  Nike  show 
sandals  and  gym  shorts,  ate  fried  chic 
en  off  Styrofoam  plates  and  watchi 
SportsCenter  on  ESPN.  There  w- 
music,  there  was  clowning.  Cubs  wii  % 
c  uhs  win! 
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ORDINALS  4,  CUBS  2 
k  Three  In  mi  s  before  the  first 
ch,  ( -an  )l  Slezak,  .1  o  >lumnist 
r  the  Sun-Times ,  was  in  the 
gout,  looking  for  ;i  sU)ry.  Base- 
11  is  a  world  nt  men,  and  so  it 
h  is  strange  and  pleasing  to  sec  a 
>man  on  the  held.  Some  oi  the 
■  l.ler  Latin  coaches  commented 
«Mi  Slezak's  eyes,  her  legs.  "You 
M|;  making  me  uncomfortable," 
!tie  said.  "Stop  it."  A  year  ago, 
S|  ezak  had  written  a  c<  )lumn  ab<  ml 
if|)sa's  music,  how  it  had  become 
v   irritating  and  never-ending 
ice  undtrack.  Sosa  and  Glenallcn 
>  ill  (since  traded)  had  pulled  her 
ide  and  veiled  at  her.  "1  \  >  yt  ill 
::.  iow  how  angry  Sammy's  team- 
;s  rtes  are  at  you?"  Hill  said.  "They 
\  e  Sammy." 

"Do  you  want  to  hear  what 
immy's  tea  111  mares  say  about  his 

soliusit  ?"  asked  Slezak. 
Sammy  told  her,  "Fuck  my  team- 

,i4htes." 

telToday,  Carol  was  in  a  pregame  pan- 
il  Her  deadline  was  a  few  hours  away 
"nd  she  had  yet  to  find  .1  subject.  Play- 
5  suggested  she  write  about  the  heat, 
have  a  policy,"  she  said.  "No  stones 
'out  weather."  Mark  Grace  greeted 
■1  in  a  large  way  and  sat  at  the  end 
the  bench,  determined  to  help, 
ich  generation,  there  is  one  (  iub 
\o  seems,  for  tans,  to  stand  for  the 
1am.  For  the  last  several  years  that 
id  been  dace.  Previously,  it  had 
en  Ryne  Sandberg,  Bill  Buckner, 
ck  Monday,  Ernie  Banks.  One  of 
e  great  things  about  baseball  is  that, 
setting  these  players,  whose  careers 
erlap,  in  a  tune  line,  you  can  link 
urselt  clear  hack  to  Mike  Kelly  and 
hnny  Evers.  .Alter  suggesting  sever- 
stories,  which  Carol  dismissed, 
race  said,  "What  ahour  the  heal .'" 
Grace  took  off  his  hat,  rubbed  his 
ilp.  A  few  weeks  earlier,  several  (  'uhs 
ltd  shaved  their  heads  in  a  gesture  of 
llidarity.  Grace  was  lucky;  he  looked 
pod.  Some  ot  the  other  guvs  had 
laerged  knotty-skulled,  or  bug-eyed, 
(  jug-eared.  ( irace  talked  ab<  >ut  being 
|irty-six.  In  the  minor  leagues,  the 
(  ibs  were  developing  1  lee  So  >p  (  In  >i. 
Korean  power-hitting  first  baseman, 
i  take  his  position.  To  a  player  like 
Irace,  this  was  what  the  end  must 
Ink  like — a  huskv  nobody  from  the 
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minors  with  no  feel  tor  the  game. 

Mark  Grace  was  the  elassK  Cub 
playing  in  a  p<  nntless  douhleheader  1  >n 
an  August  afternoon  with  the  wind 
blowing  in  and  nothing  on  the  line 
but  a  flutter  at  the  bottom  of  the  stand- 
ings. Only  a  player  like  Grace,  w  ho 
got  the  joke  ol  being  a  (,  ub  and  still 
reveled  in  it,  could  possibly  explain  to 
me  how  and  win  it  was  th.it  each  (  ub 
season  began  and  ended  in  tuiilitx 

1  asked  him  it  there  was  anv  thrill  to 
being  the  spoiler,  stopping  some  oth- 

Ai  the  end  of  the  season,  Grace  would 
leave  Chicago;  unwanted,  he  would  sigi\  a 
two-year  contract  ivith  the  Arizona  Dia- 
mtmdhacks.  At  the  press  conference  he 
would  say,  "1  know  we  play  Ithe  (  ubsj  nine 
times  this  year,  and  I  u'cmi  to  kick  their  hull 
nine  times  I  nave  my  heart  and  soul  for 
thirteen  years  to  the  l  hica«o  (  'ubs."  (  'ub 
greats  have  often  met  a  dubious  end  In  m\ 
era,  Bill  Buckner  was  traded  to  Boston  at 
the  end  of  his  career,  where,  in  name  si.\  of 
the  1986  World  Series,  he  let  a  routine 
grounder  hop  between  Ins  legs,  costing  the 
Red  So\  then  fust  championship  since  /9i<S 
This  inevitably  leads  to  Wike  Rtrvko's  (  'uhs 
theorem  l|  you  want  to  determine  the  out- 
come "/  any  particukir  baseball  game,  sim- 
ply calcidate  which  team  has  more  e.\-(  uhs 
That's  your  losci  There  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule — pla\ers  who  go  on  to  win  C\ 
Young  Awards  and  pennants  elsewhere — 
hut  these  usually  result  /rum  awful  deals 
The  worst  trade  in  team  history  sent  tu'ent\- 
fnur-year-nld  Lou  Brock  to  St  Louis,  where 
he  would  rewrite  the  record  hooks,  in  ex- 
change for  thirty'seven-year-tdd  Ernie 
Broglio,  a  1w1rhor.se  of  a  pitcher  who  would 
retire  a  year  later. 


er  team  from  making  the  play-offs — 
often  the  only  role  left  for  the  Cubs. 
"No,  I  don't  lake  a  whole  lot  ol  plea- 
sure in  it,"  he  s.nd.  "But  the  last  thing 
you  want  is  somebody  clinching  on 
\ our  turf ,  mobbing,  pouring  bubbly  on 
yt  mi  field." 

Sosa  emerged  from  the  tunnel  and 
shouted,  "1  just  took  a  big  shit.  It  feels 
good  when  you  take  your  big  shit." 

Fhe  temperature  at  game  time  w  as 
9  I  degrees.  In  the  fifth  inning,  the  um- 
pire left  the  game  due  to  heat  exhaus- 
tion. 1  asked  t  arol  Slezak  if  the  play- 
ers were  upset  aftei  such  a  loss,  ,md 
she  said,  "They  pretend  to  be."  Fhe 
next  day,  in  the  Sun-  I  ones.  I  read  her 
story  about  how  exceptionally  hot  11 
w  as  .it  the  game. 

Even  after  a  playei  retires  from  the 
(  'uhs,  he  remains  ,1  hen  >  in  (  'hicagt  >,  1 
god  in  the  pantheon  of  loss.  For  play- 
ers traded  to  the  team  this  is  a  conso- 
lation. The  smart  ones,  who  under 
stand  a  thing  or  two  about  history, 
must  km  >w  that  they  w  ill  never  lv  part 
of  a  dynasty  here.  ke\in  rapani  re- 
members when  he  learned  1  'I  his  trade 
to  the  team:  "Everyone  around  here 
telU  vmi  the  history  and  says,  'Now 
you  are  a  pari  ■  >t  it  'I  •.  u're  1  me  1  >l  the 
lovable  losers.'  And  so  yon  think, 
'Well,  I  was  not  a  loser  to  start  with,  I 
did  noi  11  line  I iere  to  It  >se,  I  w  ill  n< it 
carry  on  like  1  loser.*"  Some  deluded 
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C  lubs  even  speak  of  being  parr  of  the 
team  that  at  last  breaks  the  streak.  But 
tans — Mime  of  us,  anyway,  who  know 
the  truth — pity  the  talented  young 
prospect  who,  having  won  m  Little 
League,  high  school,  and  everywhere 
else,  finds  himself  on  the  Cubs.  /  {ope 
you  enjoyed  the  ride,  friend.  Because, 
barring  a  nude,  your  winning  days  are 
over.  In  return  such  a  player,  it  he  is 
good  enough  to  make  an  impression,  is 
given  the  city.  (.  ahicago  loves  its  t  !ubs 
as  it  loves  no  other  athletes.  The  C  )ubs 
personify  Chicago's  striving,  the  pride 
rh.it  locals  rake  in  even  the  smallest 
construction,  the  sense  that  the  rest 
of  the  country,  especially  New  York 
City,  is  giving  us  the  high  hat. 

This  love  was  in  evidence  a  tew  min- 
utes before  yet  another  afternoon  game 
against  the  Cardinals,  as  Ryne  Sand- 
berg,  who  tor  twelve  seasons  was  the 
star  of  the  Cubs,  wandered  across  the 
infield  to  shouts  and  cheers.  In  1994, 
Sandberg,  the  highest-paid  player  in 
the  game,  had  returned  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  gone  into  early  retirement, 
saving  he  wasn't  happy  with  his  per- 
formance. I  le  came  hack  in  '96,  found 
that  he  had  lost  his  swing,  and  retired 
again.  It  was  like  watching  someone 
grow  old  in  public.  He  was  now  an  in- 
structor with  the  team.  On  the  held,  he 
wore  prefaded  jeans  and  a  button-down 
shirt  and  moved  with  the  stiffness  one- 
expects  in  a  retired  athlete,  his  glossy, 
handsome  face  turning  red  in  the  sun. 

For  every  CJuh  tan,  there  is  a  sea- 
son, an  inning,  an  at  bat,  when  all 
hope  is  lost,  when,  at  long  last,  he  he- 
comes  disillusioned  and  realizes  with 
dread  certainty  that  no  matter  how- 
good  its  prospects  the  team  will  nev  er 
win.  "The  better  they  look,"  my  fa- 
ther had  warned,  "the  bigger  the 
heartbreak."  For  some,  hope  was  lost  in 
1969,  when,  alter  decades  of  loss,  the 
management  fielded  an  uncharacter- 
istic collection  of  future  1 1, til  of  Famers 
and  all-stars.  By  September  1  the  team 
was  in  first  place  by  eight  games.  After 
each  victory,  Ron  Santo,  the  third 
baseman,  would  jump  up  and  click  his 
heels.  A  song  that  year  had  the  tans 

A  Wu  Yorker,  nry  father  had  urged  me  to 

teams  he  had  watched  as  a  kid.  lie  worried 
thai  in  cheering  jar  the  Hubs  /  would  come 


singing,  "Hey  hey,  holy  mackerel,  no 
doubt  about  it,  the  Cubs  are  on  their 
way!"  By  mid-September  they  had 
been  overtaken  by  the  expansion  New 
York  Mets,  who  went  on  to  sweep  the 
World  Series.  "The  Mets  were  not  a 
team  you  worried  about,"  Santo  told 
me.  "It  was  divine  intervention.  God 
just  lived  in  New  York  that  year." 

For  some,  hope  was  lost  in  1989, 
when  the  Cubs,  with  Mark  Grace  at 
first  base,  were  swept  in  the  play-offs  by 
the  San  Francisco  Giants.  For  some  it 
w  as  in  1998,  with  Sosa  hitting  all  those 
homers  and  the  team  still  looking  pa- 
thetic in  the  play-offs.  For  me  it  was 
P)S4  and  the  collapse  of  the  great  team 
anchored  by  Ryne  Sandberg,  who  that 
year  won  the  National  League  MVP.  In 
1981  the  Wrigley  family  had  sold  the 
franchise  to  the  Tribune  Company, 
tilling  the  loyalists  with  hope.  Where- 
as the  Wrigleys  had  refused  to  spend  top 
dollar  on  talent,  often  trading  away 
their  best  prospects  and,  what's  worse, 
evincing  a  kind  ot  country-club  racism, 
tor  years  signing  no  hlack  players  and 
then  signing  only  a  tew  ,  the  Tribune 
Company  was  a  cash-rich  empire.  For 
the  first  time  in  years  real  money  was 
spent  on  the  Cubs.  A  new  general  man- 
ager was  brought  in,  and  soon  he  had 
built  the  rust  team  I  ever  really  cared 
about.  Thar  team  had  Lee  Smith,  the 
fire-throwing  relief  pircher,  and  Rick 
Sutcliffe,  the  red-headed  ace,  and 
Harry  t  ,'aray,  the  great  broadcaster,  the 
true  visage  of  the  Cubs,  who  told  you 
not  what  players  were  averaging  but 
w  hat  they  should  be  averaging  were  the 
world  a  decent  pi, ice.  "He's  really  up 
around  .400,"  Harry  would  say.  "He's 
hit  the  ball  well,  but  at  people."  Harry- 
said  that  the  Cubs  infield  was  not 
only  the  most  competent  in  the  game- 
but  by  tar  the  best  looking:  "Sandberg: 
classical  good  looks.  Bowa:  scrappy, 
sinew  y,  and  sew  .  Cey:  )ust  look  at  that 
guv  '.  Durham:  what  woman  would  not 
lov  e  Bull  Durham?" 

The  team  won  the  National  League- 
East  by  six  and  a  halt  games.  In  August 
several  Cubs,  including  Sutcliffe  and 
Durham,  released  a  country  song  that 
my  brorher  called  "a  crime — an  idiot- 
ic, stupid,  jinx-inducing  crime."  The 
song  went  like  this:  "As  sure  as  there's 
iv  y  on  the  center-field  w  all,  the  men  in 
blue  are  gonna  win  it  all."  And:  "We're 
on  top  atiel  looking  down  and  picking 


up  more  steam."  And:  "There's  heel 
lots  ot  talk  about  no  lights  in  WriglJ 
Park,  we  don't  care,  if  we  make  it  therf 1 
w  e'll  play  in  the  dark." 

The  Cubs  at  that  time  were  tl 
only  professional  team  without  lights- 
a  tact  that,  from  time  to  time,  was  su 
gested  as  a  reason  for  their  woes.  Whc| 
the  team  played  night  games  on  trl 
road,  so  went  the  reasoning,  they  wet 
out  ot  sorts,  up  past  their  bedtime,  if 
1984  the  commissioner  of  baseball  wl 
me)re  concerned  with  the  fact  that  rj 
night  games  at  Wrigley  meant  till 
league  would  be  robbed  of  prime-tin 
TV  revenue.  As  a  result,  the  Cubs, 
a  great  miscarriage  ot  justice,  we 
stripped  of  their  home-held  advantag 
which,  in  the  best-ot-tive  play-cv 
proved  crucial.  I  skipped  school  to  a  " 
tend  the  first  game,  which  the  Cu 
won  in  a  blowout.  I  followed  game  tv. 
.it  school,  checking  the  score  betwe< 
classes  on  TV:  another  victory.  Tl 
Cubs  then  went  to  San  Diego,  whe 
they  had  to  win  only  one  of  the  ne  •■ 
three  games  to  clinch  a  trip  to  tl 
World  Series.  In  each  game  the  Cu 
went  into  the  seventh  inning  with  tl 
lead.  In  each  game  they  choked.  T! 
final  blow  came  with  a  home  run 
Steve  Garvey,  the  square-jawed  Padr 
first  baseman  at  the  end  ot  his  earec- 
The  footage  ot  the  ensuing  trot,  Ga 
vey  pumping  his  fist,  suggested  ever 
thing  that  is  wrong  with  the  world 
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Sooner  or  later  every  Cubs  tan, 


he  is  at  all  reflective,  comes  to  reali  r 


that  it  the  Cubs  were  somehow  to  ca 
oft  the  past  and  win,  they  would  i 
longer  be  the  Cubs.  There  is  a  thrill 
victory,  yes,  but  there  is  a  certainty 
defeat,  and  is  losing  not,  in  the  en 
more  righteous  than  winning.'  Sut 
the  team  might  enjoy  the  arrogant) at 
ot  victory  tor  a  season  or  two,  or  thre 
or  however  long  it  lasted,  but  it  wou 
thereby  destroy  the  more  interestii  M 
part  ot  its  identity.  It  would  becon 
just  another  club  that  won  not  lot- 
ago  and  is  now  not  so  good  and  not . 
bad.  The  first  shall  he  the  last  and  fc|sc 
last  shall  be  the  first.  But  what  of  tho 
in  the  middle? 

Since  1908,  ninety-two  rean 
have  had  hard  luck,  like  the  Rt 


■ 


[,  whci  have  m n  won  the  World 
;  es  in  eighty-three  years,  hut  the 
.  Sox  have  often  gone  deep  into 
Series.  Perhaps  there  is  more  of  .1 
pg  to  the  near  miss,  hut  the  Jeep 
in,  the  good  stuff,  is  onh  to  he  had 
lever  even  coming  close,  ll  one 
t  lose,  it  may  as  well  he  spectacu- 
■,  as  was  the  ease  with  the  series  I 
in  Arizona.  Everything  went 
ng.  Every  play  was  botched, 
ry  player  stank,  ll  this  were  a 
uit »vie  1  W( mid  title  11 ,  sim- 
\ry      ply,  Three  Days  m  August. 

j l  he  Diamondbac  k s  p la\  in  a 

I  of  terrarium,  a  vast  biosphere 
he  center  of  Phoenix  with  a  re- 
:tahle  root  and  seats  running 
r  up  to  the  great  glass  panels.  It 
well  over  100  degrees  out  there 
le  desert,  but  inside  it  is  always  a 
k  72;  there  is  even  a  kind  of  au- 
n  crispness  in  the  air.  Each  play- 
equipment  had  been  hung  in 

ters  on  the  far  side  of  the  club- 
be.  Unfortunately,  Sosa's  locker 
at  some  distance  from  an  elec- 

II  outlet,  and  thus  he  could  not 
:  in  his  radio.  A  work  crew  was 
ighl  in  to  run  an  extension  cord 

j)ss  the  floor,  which  .1  pin  1  ier  pro- 
lied  to  trip  on. 

■across  the  room  sat  .1  table  with  a 
I  of  magazines,  <  in  top  1  if  which  was 
horts  Illustrated  Where  Are  The\ 
Iv?  issue  thai  showed  William  "Re- 
lerator"  Perry,  a  lineman  for  the 
Irs,  once  a  famous  athlete  in  I  'hica- 
I  in  a  hard  hal  and  work  clothes, 
|r  the  words,  "Bricklayer,  Aiken, 
Ith  Carolina."  The  C  uhs  w  alked  by 
■magazine  as  if  it  had  ni  ithing  to  d<  1 
|>  them.  They  watched,  on  LWD, 
■scene  in  Fast  Times  at  Ridgemoni 
|i  in  which  Judge  Reinhold,  caught 
Iturbating  in  the  bathroom,  says, 
Jesn't  anyone  around  here  knock.'" 
1  made  the  jerk-off  motion — a 
er-room  gesture  so  basic  and  true 
las  like  a  revelation. 
1  the  dugout,  Mark  Grace  was  talk- 
with  Joe  Garagiola,  himself  a  for- 
I  catcher  and  now  the  vice  presi- 
It  and  general  manager  of  the 
Inondhacks.  Grace  told  Garagiola 
t  he  considered  himself  a  throw- 
|m  an  old-fashioned  player,  demon- 
X  ed  by  the  fact  that,  among  other 
Igs,  he  did  not  wear  batting  gloves, 


saying  he  prefers  "the  feel  of  the 
wi  u  id."  Since  he  w  as  ,1  rookie,  he  said, 
the  hi':  change  in  the  game  had  been 
pitchers,  who  no  longer  intimidated  in 
the  same  way.  1 1 ,  as  ,1  young  *.  ul\  he 
had  e aue  1  o  1  he  plate  li dlowing  ,1 
home  run,  he  could  have  expected 
the  next  pitch  to  he  a  fastball  at  lu- 
back,  "between  the  one  and  the  sev- 
en." Ni  iw,  C  irace  said,  pitt  hers  were  s«  1 
nervous  about  getting  tossed  from  .1 
game  thai  "the  best  hall  to  hit  is  the 
one  right  alter  the  home  run."  The 
following  night,  alter  Sammy  Sosa's 
long  home  run  off  Randy  Johnson, 
the  next  pitch  is  a  fastball,  to  ( irace, 
"between  the  one  and  the  seven." 

HOUSTON  t,  CUBS  4 
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With  each  loss,  the  clubhouse  grew 
noticeably  darker.  There  was  no  mu- 
sic during  the  losing  streak,  no  chatter. 
Only  the  sound  'I  Sosa  talking  with 
reporters  about  his  most  recent  home 
run — ,1  moon  shot  that  kissed  the  out- 
er glass  of  Enron  Field  before  falling 
back  into  the  seats.  With  each  home 
run,  you  eon  Id  see  the  chasm  widening 
between  Sammy  and  his  teammates.  "I 
never  really  watch  the  ball,"  Sosa  said. 
"I  put  my  head  d<  >vv  n  and  run  the  bases. 
But  1  kn<  iw  I  got  thai  1  me  g<  >od."  In  1 1  te 
locker  room,  Tint  Worrell,  a  pitcher 
whi  >  gave  up  a  homer  thai  meant  a  lot 
1  noie  than  Sammy's,  sat  with  his  head 
in  his  hands.  A  coach,  statii  med  hef<  ire 
a  \  v  K,  with  two  empty  beer  cms  .it 
his  side,  watched  the  home  run,  freez- 
ing tlie  frame  jus!  prior  to  the  disaster: 
Wi  m  i  ell  in  his  foll<  iw-thn  nigh,  1  he  hall 
hanging  like  ,1  pigeon  over  the  plate. 
The  coach  took  notes,  rewound,  lived 
through  the  terrible  moment  again, 
then  hit  fast-forward:  the  batter,  with 
lickety-splii  cartoon  speed,  dashed 
arc  mnd  the  bases  t,  >  sc<  ire. 

I  think  1  wanted  to  travel  w  ith  the 
Cubs  and  see  them  sutler  in  return  for 
.ill  ot  the  suffering  they  have  caused 
me.  But  being  on  the  road  with  the 
team  in  a  true  slump — well,  1  guess  I 
had  no  idea  how  awful  it  would  be: 
the  stillness  ot  the  clubhouses,  the  eves 
on  the  floor,  the  jumpiness.  Mark 
Grace  saving,  "I'm  0  tor  this  road  trip, 
and  that  really  sucks,"  and  after  every 
game  the  manager,  Hon  Baylor — why 
di  'es  a  manager  wear  cleats' — making 
bis  statement  to  the  press,  the  gener- 
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SEW  HOOKS 

y  Guy  Davenport 


\few  years  ago  a  camera-hung 
contingent  of  serious  Japanese 
tourists  came  to  the  Kierke- 
ard  Archive  in  Copenhagen,  stood 
a  line  facing  the  philosi  >pher's  stand- 
desk,  bowed  together,  and  chanted 
English  (the  Scandinavian  lingua 
mca),  "Sullen  Kikklegardu,  founder 
Western  Existentiarism!"  And  left, 
friend  and  1  were  next.  The  schol- 
v  keeper  of  the  archive  { letters,  man- 
cripts,  memorabilia,  editions  of  the 
oks,  the  desk  at  which  they  had  been 
itten)  still  wore  an  amused  smile, 
it  once  he'd  heard  us  say  the  name 
>re  or  less  correctly  (kyerka-gtrre)  and 
:ertained,  cleverly,  that  we'd  read 
m,  he  relaxed  and  allowed  me  to 
ite  in  in \  notebook  at  Kierkegaard's 
sk,  and  taught  me  how  to  pronounce 
ren  properly. 

Things  w  ere  not  always  so.  Copen- 


cy  Davenport  was  the  recipient,  in  May, 
the  Academy  Award  in  Literature,  given 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Let- 
Is  This  essay  marks  the  siart  oj  a  new, 
Imthh  column. 


haven's  iirst  acquaintance  with  its 
world-famous  philosopher  w  as  of 
a  freckle-faced  schoolboy  with  a 
crest  i -I  blond  hair  who  had  a 
tongue  i  >n  him   Mis  sC  h,  « ilyard 
name  was  Socks  (father  a  hosier). 
The\  next  knew  him  as  ,i  whi:  at 
Greek  and  math,  a  dandy  in  the 
chocolate  houses  (chessboards 
painted  on  tabletops),  a  brainy 
d(  tctoral  candidate  w  hi »  got  away 
with  writing  his  thesis  in  Danish, 
not  Lai  in.  i  le  w  ent  on  to  w  rite  a 
small  library  of  hooks,  all  pseudo- 
nymously.  lie  became  a  recluse 
whose  daily  walk  around  the  ram- 
parts ot  Kastellet  was  a  Copen- 
hagen institution  (the  place  on 
the  sidewalk  where  he  collapsed  is 
marked).  In  time,  the  limes  put 
up  a  Lincolnesque  statue  ot  him 
outside  the  National  Library,  seated 
and  reading  a  Bible.  More  recently,  the 
wi n'ld's  nn 'si  liberal  and  de- 
cent dem<  k  rat  \  has  ercc  ted 
a  second  statue,  in  a  ring  ot 
1  )anish  thei >logians,  all  in 
clerical  robes  and  Rem- 
brandt collars,  all  except 
Soren,  whi  >  stands  ti  ippishly 
in  a  hi  mlevardier's  knee 
breeches  and  swallow  tail 
ci >at,  cane  in  hand.  Si »cks 
Kierkegaard  lis  he  ever  was! 

Now  a  professor  at  the  I  niversity 
ot  Oslo,  Alastair  Hannay,  has  given 

Us 

(Cambridge  University  Pies-, 
$39.95) — dedicated  "To  whom  this 
may  concern" — a  lueid  and  conscien- 
tiously written  book  that  pays  daz- 
:ling  attention  to  the  fine  details.  All 
books  on  Kierkegaard  are  tedious, 
and  as  demanding  as  trigonometry. 
What  did  the  man  think.'  How  is 
Christianity  "ironic".'  No  philoso- 
pher has  ever  taken  such  obscure 
roads  to  making  himself  understood. 


We  are.  We  i  an  be  Mozart 's  Don 
Ciovantii,  without  a  moral  to  our 
name;  or  we  can  he  Socrates,  virtu- 
ous and  scrutinizing.  Or  we  can  he 
ourselves,  as  "the  god"  intends. 

It  we  k now  perhap -  too  much 
about  Kierkegaard,  we  know  almost 
nothing  about  the  urea t  Dutch 
painter  |an  Vermeer  (16 32—7 5 ) .  lie 
lived  his  forty-three  years  in  Delft, 
begat  fifteen  children,  and  painted 
an  unknown  number  of  pictures,  ot 
which  thirty-five  survive.  Of  these, 
five  or  six  are  perfect  examples  of 
the  ai  t  o!  paint  ing.  Flaw  are  also 
exquisite  records  of  private  lite  in 
seventeenth-century  Holland,  the 
age  of  Spinoza  and  Antonie  van 
Leeuwenhoek,  ol  tulips  and  De  As- 
fodil  (probably  misread  in  a  bulb 
catalogue,  because  ot  the  long  s  he- 
tore  an  /.  as  "datfi  >dil"). 

It  is  our  luck  that  one  ol  the  most 
engaging  ot  English  prose  st\hv|.,  and 
one  ot  the  most  civilized  ot  the  old 
New  Vorker  writers,  Anthony  Bailey, 
should  turn  his  hand  to  writing  the 
painter's  lite,  in 

(Holt,  $27.50).  He  re- 
constructs the  ut\  in  its  days  ot  blue 
tile,  china,  and  beer.  He  has  tracked 
down  Vermeer's  k i n tol k 
and  acquaintances.  A  later 
chapter  charts  the  painter's 
rediscovery  ( by  a  tut  ional 
charactci  in  Proust ),  and 
the  advent  tires  in  scholar- 
ship, ti irgery ,  and  t belt  sur- 
rounding his  work.  But  how 
in  the  wi  'i  ld  did  he  miss  E. 
V.  Lucas's  "v  )n  the  Track  ot 
Vermeer"  m  I  Hd  Lumps  for 
Ni'U  (1911).'  hue  as  w  as 
writing  at  a  time  when  |.  Pierpont 
Morgan  and  well  heeled  museums 
were  buying  Vermcers  as  quickly  as 
they  cami  to  light.  ( Ai  tually,  i  hanks 
to  re-ascriptions,  there  are  fewer 
Vermeers  now  than  m  191 1.)  Lucas, 
a  ni  >vel  i ,  essayist,  and  ed 1 1 or  of 
Punch,  felt-  -  like  Proust  and  Antho- 
ny Bailey  —  that  in  Vermeer  he  had 
ti  >und  a  pel  lei.  i  painter,  an  art  ist 
whose  skilh  matched  his  subject  in  a 
kind  ot  miracle.  Vermeer  concen- 
trates on  people  concentrating:  read- 
ing, making  lace,  working  in  the 


.vnuiicv  by  Km  Vermeer/Ench  Lessing/An  Resource, 
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kitchen,  playing  music.  This  was  just 
what  bothered  eighteenth-  and  nine- 
teenth-century critics,  Ini  whom  the 
painter's  intimate  subject  matter  was 
a  vulgarity: 

As  late  .1--  in  I  s74.  |acoh  Burt  k- 
hari.ii  felt  licensed  to  dismiss  |an  Ver- 
meer  .is  inc<  nisei jiicntial: 

Women  reading  and  writing  letters 
and  such  1 1  ungs. 

This  last  .  .1  sentence  not  from  Bai- 
ley  but  from  David  Markson's  new  nc  >v- 
el,  (Coun- 
terpoint, $1  5).  Markson's  hook  is  190 
pages  of  interesting  words  or  sentences, 
about  ten  to  a  page:  unrelated  remarks 
(seemingly,  but  look  again-  they're  a 
guessing  game).  Mam  of  them  tell  us 
how  writers  died — such  as  Kierkegaard, 
wh<  i 

.  -  died  i  it  a  lung  infec  I  i<  >n. 
y  )r  a  disease  <  >t  the  spine. 

Many  are  bits  ol  intellectual  folklore 
displayed  in  ironic  tweezers.  They 
c  reate  associations  the  way  s<  >ap  bub- 
bles pack  into  cubes  and  hexagons. 
Every  reader  will  find  a  different  or- 
der hiding  in  this  kaleidoscopic  ran- 
domness. 

Another  strange  new  book,  both 
like  and  unlike  Markson's,  is  John 
D'Agata's  (Gray- 
wolf,  $24-95).  It,  too,  looks  to  be  im- 
penetrable at  first  glance.  The  book 
is  a  succession  of  "lyric  essays" — a 
form  invented  by  D'Agata  himself — 
sentences  strung  like  a  spiderweb 
over  a  subject:  the  people  who  flock 
in  Hoover  Mam,  the  damned  who 
wander  around  and  work  in  has  Ve- 
gas, people  who  know  that  we  have 
captive  space  aliens  in  New  Mexico. 
Somehow  D'Agata  manages  newer  to 
condesc  end. 

It  we  could  only  get  inside  of  Area  51, 
s.i\  the  townspeople  ot  Rachel-  popu- 
lation lM  we  could  save  the  aliens, 
and  i bus  save  i  nirselves 

In  the  meantime,  ai  least,  we  know 
thai  they  are  near 

D'Agata  is  an  alchemist  who 
changes  trash  into  purest  gold.  Both 
he  and  Markson  are  "experimental" 
writers  who  defy  all  we  know  and 
dread  about  experimental  writing: 
it  \  are  readable.  ■ 


IT  FROM  EXTREMISM 

Getting  it  wrong  about  the  American  right 
By  Kevin  Baker 


Discussed  in  this  essay: 


Before  the  Storm.  Barry  Gold/water  and  the  Unmaking  of  the  American  iUmsen 
by  Rick  Perlstein.  Hill  and  Wang,  2001.  671  pages.  $30. 


In  January  of  1964  the  Barry  C  Jold- 
water  campaign  rolled  into  the 
rock-ribbed,  conservative  state  of 
New  Hampshire,  ready  to  do  battle 
for  the  Lord  and  the  Republican  nom- 
ination for  president.  The  Goldwa- 
terites  were  supremely  confident,  and 
they  had  every  reason  to  be.  At  that 
moment  they  were  the  best-organized, 
most  ruthless  political  force  in  the 
country  Bolstered  by  oceans  of  cash 
and  thousands  of  volunteers,  they  had 
been  planning  and  training  for  this 
moment  for  nearly  three  years.  The 
only  thing  that  stood  in  their  way  was 
New  York's  liberal  governor,  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  and  his  campaign  had 
been  hemorrhaging  steadily  since  the 
previous  spring,  when,  having  di- 
vorced  his  w  ife  of  many  years,  he  had 
w  ed  a  divorcee. 

.Alter  weeks  of  tilling  balls  with 
cheering  crowds,  the  campaign 
tramped  confidently  to  the  polls  on 
March  10,  the  day  of  the  New  1  lamp- 
shire  primary,  and,  in  a  record  turnout, 
drew  ...23  percent  ol  the  vote.  Gold- 
water  finished  fourteen  points  behind 
a  write-in  campaign  run  on  behalf  of 
I  lenry  C  'aboi  Lodge  Jr.  (then  serving 
as  I  LS.  ambassador  in  Saigon)  by  lour 
self-appointed  gadflies  with  virtually 
no  money.  He  finished  lust  barely 
ahead  of  Rockefeller — and  another 
write-in  c  ampaign  organized  on  behalf 
of  Richard  Nixon. 

Goldwater  continued  to  under- 


KVtm  Baker's  third  novel,  Paradise  Alley, 
will  be  published  by  HarperCollins  in  spring 
2002  His  last  essay  for  Harper's 
Magazine,  "A  Buried  Life,"  appeared  in  the 
May  issue. 


whelm  in  almost  every  primary 
entered.  He  lost  a  crucial  showdc 
to  Rockefeller  in  Oregon  by  ne; 
2-1,  finishing  a  distant  third  beh 
Lodge.  Only  by  squeaking  out  a 
tory  in  California  (after  Ha) 
Rockefeller  gave  birth  to  the  1 
couple's  first  child  on  the  day  bet 
the  primary)  was  Goldwater  spa 
from  losing  every  important  test 
faced  at  the  polls. 

And  yet,  at  the  Republican  C 
vention  in  San  Francisco  that  J 
while  thousands  of  his  admirers  sh 
the  ratters  of  the  Cow  Palace,  G< 
water  breezed  to  the  nomination 
the  first  ballot.  The  question  of  1  "' 
such  a  thing  could  have  come  to  | 
is  at  the  heart  of  Rick  Perlstein's  t 
book,  Before  the  Storm:  Barry  Gold 
ter  and  the  Unmaking  oj  the  Amen 
Consensus.  It  is  also,  sadly,  the  para> 
that  undoes  his  argument  at  every  ti 

Fot  Perlstein,  the  real  political 
ry  of  the  1960s  was  the  rise  of  the  ri 
wing.  Goldwater's  nomination  mar 
the  movement's  coming  of  age,  a 
tory  that  w  ould  forever  rend  what 
authi it  characterizes  .is  a  smug,  hut 
tic,  and  ultimately  dangerous  lib 
consensus.  "After  the  off-year  electi 
a  mere  two  years  later  [in  1966],  c 
servatives  so  dominated  Congress  t 
Lyndon  Johnson  couldn't  even  ge 
a  majority  to  appropriate  money 
rodent  control  in  the  slums,"  Perlsi 
writes. 

It  hardly  mattered  that  Goldw: 
had  tailed  to  impress  in  the  prima 
or  that  he  would  go  down  to  a  en 
ing  deteat  in  November.  In  P 
stein's  assessment  the  "moveme 
that  developed  around  him  wa: 
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>ertul  and  solid  rh.it  11  took  on  its 
i  momentum. 

was  something  beyond  the  week, 

ie  year,  the  campaign,  even  the 
|;cade;  it  was  a  cause.  You  losi  in 

)64.  Bui  something  remained  alter 
| -)64:  .1  movement.  An  army.  An 

my  thai  could  lose  a  battle  suck  it 
o,  regroup,  then  live  to  hghi  a  thou- 

nd  battles  m<  ire. 

or  Perlstein,  the 
ch  ( it  this  army  leads 
<orably  to  the  fri- 
ths of  Nixon,  Rea- 
dme! the  Bushes,  i  me 
two;  to  Gingrich  and 
ia;  and,  by  the  same 
■n,  to  the  abject  ap- 
;ement  displayed  by 
Clintons  and  t  he 
aocratic  Leadership 
incil.  "1  lere  is  one 

at  least,"  Perlstein 
es,  "in  which  histi  >ry 

written   by  the 

K' 

erlstein  s  hi  m  >k  is  an 
•mpt  to  determine 
who  these  "losers" 
e  and  hi  iw  t  lie\  1 1 
ly  won  —  to  chart 
many  tributaries  of 
ight  and  action  that 
t  teed  into  the  mam 
ent  of  any  success- 
American  political 
ement.  It  is  a  wor- 
endeavor,  the  sort 
ling  that  has  been 
e  repeatedly  for  the 
iberal-left  move- 
ts  in  such  outstand- 
works  ;ts  Lawrence 
•dwyn's  The  Po/)u- 
Moment,  Arthur 
lesinger  Jr.'s  The 
of  Roosevelt,  Irving 
ostein's  A  History  of  the  American 
leer,  Richard  Kluxer's  Simple  / i < s - 
and  Tay  lor  Branch's  superb,  on- 
ig  account  ot  Martin  Luther  King 
nd  the  civil-rights  movement. 
efore  the  Storm  is  every  bit  as  aru- 
ms. Perlstein  has  d<  >ne  c<  >pi<  his  re- 
h,  which  is  show  n  to  best  effect  in 
hook's  early  chapters,  as  he  traces 
evolution  of  right-wing  ideology 
e  World  War  II.  He  bends  over 
ward  to  be  fair  in  these  segments, 
yet  one  is  struck  by  nothing  so 


much  as  how  utterly  dismal  modern 
conservative  thought  has  been.  I  lere 
is  the  old  gallery  ot  grotesques:  Robert 
Welch,  the  candy  magnate  wh<  >  f  wind- 
ed the  |ohn  Birch  Society — and  who 
was  known  e'\  eT  after  to  its  adherents 
as  "The  Founder" — giving  his  cwi  >-da\ 
lee  lutes  on  how  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration was  a  Communist  plot; 


lighl  in  Ins  umpteenth  prepa<  kaged 
stump  speech  for  General  Electric, 
t  ien.  (  airtis  LeMay-  then  i  he  Ail 
Force  chief  ol  staff — urging  his  pre- 
emptive nuclear  strikes  againsi  the 
Russians,  the  Chinese,  the  Cubans. 
George  Wallace  swearing  like-  a  lat- 
ter-day Scarlett  O'Hara,  "I  will 
nevah  be  out-nigguhed  again!" 

It  is  a  masterful,  il  nol 
part  te  1 1 1 . i r  1  \  enjoyable, 
overview.  Vet  in  many 
w  ay  s  1 1  raises  a  quest  ion 
quite  different  fr<  mi  the  <  me 
il  is  meant  ti  >  answer:  I  l<  >w 
could  sir  1 1  thin  si  )i  I  have 
pr<  idut.  ed  a  t  ruly  mass  deill- 
i  >c  rat  ie  mi  ivemenl .' 


Ai 


Phyllis  Schlatly,  the  I  larvard-educat- 
ed  activist,  leaving  home  on  her 
never-ending  pinker  to  msisr  thai 
women  stay  in  the  home;  William 
Buckley  Jr.,  blithely  using  dad's  mi  >n- 
ey  to  ehampii  m  rugged  individualism. 

I  lere  are  all  the  endless  conspiracy 
theories  and  the  teeny-tiny  revela- 
tions; the  obsessions  with  taxes  and 
government  regulations  and  the 
United  Nations;  the  antifluoridation 
campaigns  and  the  nuclear  wet 
dreams.  Ronald  Reagan,  seeing  the 


s  early  as  I960, 
conservat  ive  hopes 
l.  had  i.i  niie  toe  enter 
on  Barry  Gold  wafer ,  a 
blull,  likable  senator  from 
Arizona,  endowed  with 
rugged  good  looks  and  a 
small  personal  fortune  from 
an  inherited  elepart  incur 
store.  I  Ie  had  also  barely 
completed  a  yeai  ol  college 
and  was  widely  thought  to 
lack  the  intellectual 
breadth  necessary  to  be  an 
American  president  in  the 
iw  ■ent  ic'th  century. 

This  was  a  sentiment 
rhar  I  ioldwatei  himself  was 
modest  enough  to  share — 
and  besides,  most  right- 
wingers  doubted  that  they 
eoiiLI  really  get  one  of  their 
c  iwn  noiiun.it  eel  an  v w  a\  . 
\  Time  and  again,  conserva- 

fives  from  "the  heartland" 

had  lll.ilc  he  el  oil  to  a  in 
tional  convent  ion  heliev 
ing  rhev  had  the  vote-  lo 
nominate  their  greal  champion, 
Robert  Tatr.  Vet  somehow  an  east- 
ern Wall  Street  cabal  had  always  ap 
plied  enough  money  or  enough  influ- 
ence to  supplant   Fait  with  a  more 
moderate  candidate  Mich  as  Eisen- 
hower, or  Thorn. is  IVwcy,  or  Wen- 
dell Willkie. 

Fnter  Frederic  k  (  Milton  ("(  :lit") 
White'.  White  wis  a  longtime  Re- 
publican , ic  i  i vist,  i  he'  forefather  >  >f  all 
the'  campaign  gurus  who  currently 
despoil  our  political  landscapc^and, 


ation  b\  Steve  Brodner 


like  .ill  great  political  gurus,  he  pos- 
sessed the  hedgehog's  knowledge  of 
one  hig  thing.  White  understood 
thai  .1  temporary  power  vacuum  had 
opened  up  in  the  American  party 
system  The  old  machines  and  king- 
makers were  in  decline,  while  the 
universal  pi  unary  system  was  not  yet 
in  pl.ice.  il  you  could  flood  enough 
precinct  caucuses  with  true  believ- 
ers— horh  well  named  in  parliamen- 
tary procedure  and  willing  to  shout 
down  any  opposition — you  could 
eleci  enough  delegates  to  control  the 
district  caucuses.  Control  enough 
district  caucuses,  and  you  had  the 
stale  delegation,  and  so  on  to  San 
Francisco. 

Beginning  in  1%1 — and  working 
largely  in  secrecy,  so  as  not  to  alert 
the  lading  cahal — White  did  just 
that,  building  the  far  right's  first  na- 
tional political  apparatus.  The  race 
was  all  over  before  it  began.  To  their 
dismay,  the  other  leading  candidates 
discovered  th.it  it  didn't  matter  how 
many  primaries  they  won  or  how 
good  they  looked  in  the  polls.  Gold- 
water's  men  controlled  the  state  cau- 
cuses, where  the  vast  majority  of  del- 
egates were  still  selected. 

All  of  this  makes  for  a  fascinating 
story  of  polit leal  trench  warfare  (al- 
beit one  told  before,  by  Theodore 
White  in  his  The  Making  oj  the  Presi- 
dent l%4  and  by  (..'lit  White  m  his 
own  campaign  memoirs),  and  Perl- 
stein's  narrative  is  understandably 
engrossed  in  it.  Vet  the  story  is  not 
so  much  one  of  a  mass  democratic 
movement  as  of  something  akin  to  a 
coup  d'etat. 

As  Perlstein  himself  admits,  once 
the  telev  ision  lights  were  flipped  on 
and  America  got  a  good  look  at  what 
C.'lif  White  bad  wrought,  it  was  hor- 
rified. The  convention  was  a  zoo, 
stuffed  with  John  Birchers,  Minute- 
men,  Young  Americans  tor  Freedom, 
and  the  rest  of  the  right-wing 
menagerie.  They  occupied  them- 
selves chasing  newsmen  and  party 
dissenters,  physically,  from  the  hall 
and  shouting  down  Rockefeller — be- 
fore a  prime-time  audience — when 
he  tried  to  submit  a  party  plank  con- 
demning "extremism." 

|v.  the  time  it  was  all  over,  polls 
showed  that  Goldwater  had  the  sup- 
port of  le-s  than  one  fifth  of  the  na- 


tion's voters,  and  many  GOP  candi- 
dates spent  the  election  season  run- 
ning as  tar  from  the  national  ticket 
as  they  could.  In  November  the 
great  right-wing  hope  was  trounced 
by  Lyndon  Johnson  (61-39  percent), 
and  Republicans  everywhere  suffered 
devastating  losses.  By  the  end  of 
1964  some  5^  percent  of  Americans 
polled  considered  themselves  Dem- 
ocrats, as  opposed  to  only  25  percent 
who  identified  with  Republicans. 

^  yhy,  then,  i  >  Barry  G  ildwater 
%  %     nol  considered,  say,  the 

T  T  (  ieorge  McGovern  of  the 
Republican  Party.'  Perlstein  offers  sev- 
eral technical  explanations  that  soon 
test  both  our  credulity  and  our  com- 
mon sense.  The  debacle  in  the  New 
Hampshire  primary,  tor  instance,  is  at- 
tributed to  the  untimely  release  of 
Stanley  Kubrick's  wicked  nuclear-war 
satire,  Dr.  Strangelove.  About  this  time, 
remember,  Goldwater  was  voicing  bi- 
belief  that  battlefield  nuclear  weapons 
could  be  entrusted  to  area  comman- 
ders— and  that  they  should  be  used  to 
"defoliate"'  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in 
Vietnam. 

"Attentive  viewers  couldn't  tail  to 
understand  that  Kubrick  was  satiriz- 
ing an  entire  system,  not  any  of  the 
system's  cogs,"  Perlstein  is  helpful 
enough  to  explain.  "But  most  view- 
ers were  not  attentive.  Americans 
prefer  to  isolate  villains  who  despoil 
a  preexisting  innocence,  rather  than 
admit  that  there  might  not  have 
been  any  innocence  there  in  the  first 
place." 

Those  inattentive  Americans,  un- 
able to  understand  Dr.  Strangelove! 
This  sort  of  condescension  pervades 
Perlstem's  analysis.  Elsewhere,  a 
crowd  in  Detroit's  Cadillac  Square  is 
described  as  "sturdy  proletarians," 
while  viewers  of  a  Goldwater  holiday 
telecast  are  described  as  "the  folks 
watching  at  home,  lazy,  fat,  and 
overcontent  from  too  much  Memori- 
al Day  hratwurst  and  beer." 

Perlstein  suggests  that  the  sturdy 
proles  still  might  have  been  won 
over  had  Goldwater  not  shunted  Clit 
White  aside  for  the  general  election 
campaign.  I  le  presents  no  hard  evi- 
dence tor  this;  objectively,  getting 
39  percent  of  the  vote  when  your 
candidate  had  been  garnering  less 


than  20  percent  after  his  own  c 
vent  urn  (as  the  team  that  repla 
White  managed  to  do)  might 
considered  a  feat.  But  White, 
see,  had  plans  to  exploit  America 
.lowest  tears  through  a  lurid  film  t 
featured  clips  of  pornography  and 
oting  urban  blacks.  (Apparen 
moviegoers'  attention  spans  had 
proved  between  March  and  Nove 
her.)  And  surely,  Perlstein  impl 
White  would  have  better  exploi1 
the  arrest  of  one  of  Johnson's  ai 
for  making  a  pass  at  another  man 
a  Washington,  D.C.,  rest  room. 

We  can  all  be  sorry  we  missed 
on  that  campaign.  Still,  this  does  l 
quite  a  mass  political  movemt 
make.  In  tact,  the  voices  of  any  c« 
servative  foot  soldiers  soon  beco 
conspicuous  in  their  absence.  Ii 
typical  passage,  Perlstein  writes  t.' 
true  believers  at  the  San  Franc l 
convention  "would  have  been  all  ^ 
gether  disgusted  by  the  goings-on  '• 
the  Haight"  or  "might  have  be 
amused,"  and  that  "some  might  h; 
taken  in  the  country's  first  topi 
dancing  act."  But  we  never  do  qu-  ' 
hear  what  they  did  or  did  not 
(though  we  are  assured  "it  was  th 
Woodstock").  The  lack  of  such 
rect  accounts  helps  to  reinforce  t 
impression  that  the  Goldwater  ca. 
paign,  like  so  many  other  aspects 
the  conservative  movement,  was 
affair  run  first  and  foremost  from  t  K 
top  down. 

Nor  does  it  help  that  Perlstein 
sorts  to  one  shoddy  distortion  attera 
other  to  hold  this  impression  at  b; 
We  are  told  that  by  1961,  three  yej 
after  its  inception,  the  John  Birch  S 
ciety  "had  20,000  members  .  .  . 
60,000,  or  100,000" — yet  we  nev 
learn  that  the  organization  was  ma 
bund  before  the  end  of  the  decade,, 
that  the  average  American  was  abc  i 
as  likely  to  know  a  member  of  the!  |* 
tion  of  Islam  as  to  know  a  Bircher.  \ 
are  eagerly  intonned  that  Young  Am 
icans  tor  Freedom  (YAF),  the  rigl 
wing  youth  movement  founded  i 
William  Buckley's  estate,  "won  5. 40-; 
new  recruit'-  in  the  summer  of  196' 
compared  to  [the  left-wing]  SDS's  th 
tal  membership  of  1,500."  But  Pe  I 
stein  doesn't  mention  that  within  2 
other  tour  years  Students  torjtic: 
Democratic  Society  was  flourishing 


;  puses  all  over  the  country,  while 
If.  fAFhad  devolved  into  the  curious 
u  of  personality  it  remains  in  this 

it  j-  gain  and  again,  we  are  told  that 
j  hot  new  right-wing  hook  is  "a 
seller,"  or  "was  flying  off  the 
ves  by  the  tens  of  thousands,"  or 
I  1  sold  enough  copies  to  supply 
t  out  of  every  ten  men,  women, 
pi  children  in  the  country" — only 
3  ave  Perlstein  admit,  a  tew  panes 
t  few  paragraphs  later,  that  "there 
I  iys  was  another  Rirclute  million- 
[itwilling  to  spring  for  a  lot  of  a 
|  thousand  more  [hooks]  to  sprin- 
.  |  around  like  so  many  (  i  ideon 
ml  ties. "  Again  and  again,  he  feels 
I  need  to  impress  us  with  how 
Iiy  millionaires  were  called  upon 
■help  fuel  this  supposedly  mass 
Eiocratic  movement,  from  Buckley 
.Bdenry  Regnery  to  1 1.  L.  I  hint  to  a 
Ing  Richard  Mellon  Scaite.  (Oh, 
li  Richard  Mellon  Scaite  ever  truly 

if»g?) 

•like  the  hellish  legions  Macfvtfi's 
Ird  sisters  would  summon,  Perl- 
In's  right-wing  masses  somehow 
,«er  quite  materialized.  Rather 
ai  demonstrate  how  Uoldwater's 
Iistrophic  defeat  created  new  Re- 
Idican  voters,  Perlstein  simply 
Igles  certain  politicians  near  the 
15.  of  Before  the  Storm,  like  a  Q.E.D. 
ere  is  George  Wallace — much 
Ire  the  real  father  of  the  modern 
lerican  right  than  Barry  Goldwa- 
fever  was.  Yet  even  Wallace,  run- 
Jig  tor  president  under  optimum 
Adition.s  in  1968,  when  it  seemed 
ftt  America  were  coming  apart  at 
1  seams,  was  able  to  garner  only  13 
■Bent  of  the  popular  vote  and  did 
■  carry  a  single  state  outside  of  the 
J  p  South.  Richard  Nixon,  who 
■win  in  1968,  w  as  forced  to  spend 
1  h  of  his  term  expanding  the  so- 
li welfare  state,  creating  the  Envi- 
Jjmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
■nitting  an  idea  for  a  national 
irantecd  income  to  I  longress. 
«  heti  there  is  Reagan.  Perlstein 
(Ives  much  of  Ronnie's  political 
fiing  out  in  1964,  including  a 
Rech  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
iipaign,  broadcast  over  national 
■vision.  The  speech  is  often  re- 
died  to  in  conservative  circles — 
Jbre  it  is  known  simply  as  "The 


Speech" — yet  it  is  almost  never 
quoted.  It  is  stuffed  full  of  Reagan's 
usual  amiable  lies  and  tall  tales,  hut 
the  bigger  problem  seems  to  he  that 
il  is  also  full  ot  ideas  the  right  was 
not  keen  to  bring  up  again  after 
Goldwater's  campaign,  such  as  slash- 
ing attacks  on  Social  Security,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  farm 
subsidies,  and  even  some  veterans' 
benefits. 

Yes,  Reagan  was  able  to  win  elec- 
tion as  governor  of  California  in 
1966 — where  he  rarely  dared  to  as- 
sault his  state's  extensive  social-wel- 
fare system  with  anything  more  than 
words.  Trying  to  run  tor  president  as 
a  fire-breathing  conservative  again 
in  1976,  he  could  nor  oust  an  un- 
elected,  moderate  Republican  in- 
cumbent who  had  become  a  national 
laughingstock.  In  1980,  Reagan  still 
claimed  less  than  5  1  percent  ol  t he- 
popular  vote  against  [immy  Carter, 
and  the  evidence  strongly  suggests 
that  he  was  one  rescue-helicopter 
engine  away  from  becoming  a  genial 
footnote  to  history.  Once  in  office, 
President  Reagan's  conservatism 
consisted  of  little  more  than — as 
Oeorge  Will  characterized  it — con- 
serving the  essentials  of  the  New 
Deal. 

Even  in  their  greatest  moments  of 
triumph,  conservative  politicians 
have  rareh  been  emboldened  to  en- 
act much  of  the  right-wing  agenda. 
This  is  in  part  because  that  agenda  is 
based  upon  the  airiest  of  fantasies, 
but  mostly  because  conservative 
movements  have  simply  never  draw  n 
the  sort  of  sustained  mass  participa- 
tion that  marked  the  civil-rights,  en- 
vironmental, women's,  gay-rights,  la- 
bor, or  antinuclear  movements.  The 
closest  they  have  come  is  the  anti- 
abortion  movement,  and  even  here, 
after  a  tew  mass  demonstrations, 
their  numbers  melted  away  without 
making  a  dent  in  America's  support 
for  legal  abortion.  Instead,  their 
work  was  largely  done  for  them  by  a 
small  handful  of  the  faithful,  whose 
campaign  of  terror — assassinating 
physicians  and  firebomhing  clinics — 
has  effectively  expunged  a  woman's 
right  n  1  ch(  ><  ise  in  m.  >st  pat  ts  ot  the 
country. 

This  is  hardly  surprising,  since  the 
American  right  has,  in  tact,  barrelled 


on  nearly  every  antidemocratic  de- 
velopment ot  the  past  four  decades, 
from  "white  backlash"  and  the  ille- 
gal, undeclared  war  in  Vietnam  right 
through  the  sabotage  of  the  2000 
presidential  election  by  way  of  mob 
violence,  racial  manipulation  of  the 
voting  rolls,  and  a  partisan  judiciary. 
Unable  to  sustain  a  mass  base,  the 
right  has  had  to  rely  on  all  that  lim- 
its mass  participation,  on  everything 
that  div  ides,  alienates,  and  disquali 
ties  voters — on  the  constant  denigra- 
tion of  government  itself  as  a  some- 
how illegitimate  entity,  a  malevolent 
intrusion  into  people's  liv  es. 

It's  little  wonder,  then,  that  Perl- 
stein  constantly  refers  to  rightist 
"cadres,"  or  tli.it  Clit  White  actively 
modeled  his  Goldwater  campaign  on 
Communist  archetypes  of  organiza- 
tion and  strategy.  Perlstein  even  tries 
to  confer  some  sort  of  bizarre  valida- 
tion upon  the  right  by  noting  how 
many  former  Communists  became 
ardent  conservatives,  or  how  com- 
fortable young  conservatives  were 
"joining  members  of  the  Young 
People'-  Socialist  League  in  rousing 
choruses  of  radical  songs."  Rut  whv 
not.'  Roth  sides  put  a  premium  on 
tactics  such  as  "bin  row  ing  from 
within,"  massive  propaganda  that 
adheres  to  a  strict  party  line,  and  the 
promotion  ol  anything  that  creates 
contempt  tor  the  prevailing  order. 
Roth  share  a  fundamentally  infan- 
tile, messianic  worldview  and  reserve 
their  greatest  contempt  for  liberal- 
ism— as  di  >es  the  authi  >r. 

1 "perlstein  writes  of  the  "liberal 
-^consensus"  the  way  that  un- 
dergraduates in  the  1960s 
spoke  knowingly  ol  the  Establish 
ment,  or  that  today's  undergraduates 
speak  ot  The  Matrix.  Alternately  re- 
ferred to  as  "The  Story,"  the  consen- 
sus is  an  oppressive,  homogenizing 
monohth,  made  up  ol  the  govern- 
ment, the  military,  big  business,  la- 
bor, and  the  media. 

The  consensus  is,  by  its  very  defin- 
ition, to  be  held  1  espi  msihk  for 
everything,  even  the  crudest  fan- 
tasies of  its  opponents,  such  as  a 
fleeting  rumor  thai  "African  Negro 
troops,  who  are  cannibals'  .  .  .  ,  were 
secretly  rehearsing  in  the  Georgia 
swamps  under  the  command  ot  a 
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he  pursuit  of  justice  is  no  virtue!" — 
llv  differed  in  tone  from  Presi- 
t  Kennedy's  vaunted  inaugural 
:ress:  "We  shall  pay  any  price, 
t  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship, 
iort  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe, 
ssure  the  survival  and  the  success 
herty." 

lonsense.  Liberty  and  justice  are 
heir  very  definition  anathema  to 
tremism";  they  are  impossible 
tout  "sacrifice."  Yet  Perlstein  is 
•rmined  to  legitimize  the  right, 
refers  repeatedly  to  a  woman 
\  a  pro-Goldwater  button  who 
:ame  the  Rosa  Parks  ol  the  San 
icisco  streetcars  when  she  tlam- 
antly  defied  the  unwritten  rule 
t  nst  women  standing  on  the  run- 
i  g  boards  and  caused  such  a  distur- 
ice  that  she  ended  up  getting  ar- 
:  ed" — a  repugnant  comparison, 
I  one  that  serves  only  to  suggest 
Ijt  Perlstein  has  not  the  least  un- 
Ijtanding  of  what  either  Parks  or 
i|  civil-rights  movement  was  all 
tut. 

Elsewhere  he  writes  of  how  "more 
I!  more  Americans,  in  fact,  were 
linning  to  look  at  politics  as  Mar- 
(  Luther  King  did — and  as  Barry 
lldwater,  Michael  Harrington, 
hel  Carson,  James  Baldwin,  and 
ty  Friedan  did — as  a  theater  of 
rality,  of  absolutes."  But  except 
Goldwater,  none  of  the  above  in- 
iduals  celebrated  "absolutes"!  It 
thing,  they  stood  squarely  in  the 
Idle  of  the  liberal,  reformist  tradi- 
i,  fighting  tor  such  highly  practi- 
things  as  guaranteeing  full  citi- 
ship  tor  women  and  African 
lericans,  reducing  poverty,  and 
ning  DDT. 

)ne  has  the  feeling  that  Perl- 
stein does  not  have  a  good 
grip  on  the  era,  particularly 
has  insistence  on  the  whole  idea 
'the  liberal  consensus"  in  the  first 
ce.  For  proof,  Perlstein  offers 
stly  clips  from  period  editorials 
1  columnists  and  the  stump 
eches  of  politicians.  This  is  the 
:orical  equivalent  of  proving  the 
stence  of  the  yeti  by  paying  Ti- 
an  peasants  to  show  you  its  drop- 
gs.  Insisting  on  the  unity  of  the 
lerican  people  is  a  wish  that 
iticians  and  editorial  writers  like- 


to  throw  up  into  the  ozone  periodi- 
cally, and  you  could  as  easily  collect 
like  quotes  from  any  era  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

There  was  indeed  a  general  liberal 
ascendancy  from  1932  to  1980  or  so, 
but  it  was  never  uncontested  or  all 
powerful  —  never  a  consensus. 
Throughout  this  period,  liberalism 
was  under  constant  assault  —  from 
plutocrats  pouring  money  into  anti- 
union drives  and  conservative  cam- 
paign cotters;  from  reactionary 
southern  and  Republican  congress- 
men blocking  most  progressive  and 
civil-rights  legislation;  from  red- 
baiters  and  professional  moralizers; 
from  the  three  quarters  of  the  na- 
tion's newspapers  that  backed  the 
more  conservative  candidate  in 
nearly  every  presidential  election. 

In  short,  very  much  the  political 
landscape  that  Perlstein  describes  as 
coming  into  being  sometime  around 
1964-  Key  parts  of  the  consensus 
keep  coming  off  under  his  pen  like, 
well,  like  pet. ds  on  a  daisy.  The 
conservative  movement  rose  tor 
years  on  the  cash  of  one  corporate 
millionaire  after  another  (so  much 
tor  the  business  end  of  the  consen- 
sus), generals  urged  nuclear  war 
(there  goes  the  military),  and  we 
hear  of  "Barry  Goldwater's  nine- 
year  string  of  good  press"  and  syndi- 
cated newspaper  column  (so  much 
for  the  press). 

Describing  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration's proposal  of  what  would  be- 
come the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  the 
wake  of  the  Birmingham  protest 
movement,  Perlstein  writes: 

In  their  conclusions  the  White  House 
betrayed  a  constellation  of  unspoken 
assumptions  about  race  relations — 
about  social  relations — in  the  United 
States:  introduce  hold  legislation  and 
the  troublemakers  would  quit,  like 
kidnappers  who  had  been  paid  their 
ransom.  Theirs  was  an  almost  desper- 
ate belief  that  America  was  by  defini- 
tion a  placid  place,  it  only  "extrem- 
ists" could  he  kept  in  check.  That 
didn't  )USI  me, in  the  racists  who  per- 
petrated the  violence — hut  also  those 
who  "disturbed  the  peace"  on  the  oth- 
er side  by  protesting  racism. 

But  it  is  really  Perlstein  who  is  be- 
ing naive  here.  These  are  the  me- 
chanics of  democracies  and  their 
leaders — we  push  them,  and  they 
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pull  us.  It  is  highly  unlikely  thai  the 
sons  ol  |oe  Kennedy  ever  thought  oi 
America  as  "a  placid  place,"  but 
they  were  certainly  trying  to  use  le- 
gal  measures  anil  moral  suasion  to 
give  black  Americans  what  they 
wanted.  Ol  course  they  were  trying 
to  promote  harmony  and  prosperity. 
WIkh  else  should  they  have  done? 
Passed  out  arms?  Ignored  the  whole 
mess .' 
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^"|^hc  great  story  of  the  1960s  re- 
mains what  liberalism  accom- 
plished. America  became  the 
iiist  major  state  in  modern  history  to 
guarantee  the  full  citizenship  of  a  siz- 
able racial  minority.  And  its  civilian 
leaders  successfully  resisted  the  re- 
peated, urgent  appeals  ol  its  military 
chiefs  to  launch  a  "preemptive"  war 
ol  mass  destruction. 

If  you  don't  think  that's  so  much, 
consider  what  a  Goldwater  adminis- 
tration might  have  been  like,  with 
its  intimate  ties  to  racist  southern 
whites;  its  support  for  using  nukes  in 
Vietnam  and  invading  Cuba;  its  stat- 
ed determination  to  resume  above- 
ground  nuclear  testing — and,  not 
least,  its  adoration  of  those  same 
trigger-happy  generals.  (Here's  Gold- 
water  in  1963,  before  something 
called  the  Military  Order  of  the 
World  Wars:  "1  say  fear  the  civilians. 
They're  taking  >  iver.") 

Perlstein  has  turned  history  on  its 
he, id,  hut  not  as  he  thinks.  "The 
consensus"  and  "The  Story''  are 
what  hold  sway  now,  not  what  held 
sway  in  the  1960s.  Thai  America 
was  a  place  where  a  generation  of 
liberal  victories  had  produced  a  na- 
tion open  and  secure  enough  to 
throw  up  a  Barry  Goldwater — and 
to  refute  him  soundly.  1  he  apogee 
oi  the  liberal  epoch  marked  a  bril- 
liant flowering  of  c  ultural  and  politi- 
i  al  diversity ,  in  whic  h  all  sorts  of 
\  iews  were  entertained  and  debated, 
however  raucously.  It  you  turned  on 
your  television  set  m  the  1^60s — 
even  with  a  mere  three  channels — 
you  might  have  -ecu  anyone  from 
Malcolm  X  to  the  be, id  ol  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  or  the  American  Nazi 
Party,  from  Michael  Harrington  to 
Milton  Friedman. 

Quite  a  contrasi  1,1  the  imposed 
culture  we  have  today.  Perlstein, 


who  is  a  contributor  to  The  Nation, 
has  made  it  clear  thai  he  would  like 
to  use  Before  the  Storm  as  a  rallying 
cry  for  the  left — that  the  triumph  of 
the  conservatives  after  Goldwater 
should  he  no  different  from  the 
Democrats  being  able,  in  just  a  few- 
short  years,  to  elec  t  a  leader 

whose  positions  included  halving  the 
military  budget,  socializing  the  med- 
ical system,  reregulating  the  commu- 
nications and  electrical  industries,  es- 
tablishing a  guaranteed  minimum 
income  for  all  Americans,  and  equal- 
izing funding  tor  all  schools  regardless 
ol  property  valuations  —  and  who 
promised  to  lire  Alan  Greenspan, 
counseled  withdrawal  from  the  World 
Trade  Organization,  and,  for  good 
measure,  spoke  warmly  ol  adolescent 
sexual  expei  imentatii >n. 

What  he  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand is  that  majorities  of  Ameri- 
cans support  many  of  those  posi- 
tions now,  at  least  according  to 
opinion  polls,  and  it  doesn't  matter. 
For  the  triumph  of  the  right  has  not 
been  the  triumph  of  some  mass 
democratic  movement  hut  the  tri- 
umph of  Clif  White — elite,  private- 
ly financed  cadres,  adroit  enough  to 
discourage  or  ignore  what  most 
people  think. 

There  is  no  figure  in  Before  the 
Storm — no  segregationist,  no 
in  i  ssi  le- rat  tier — who  draws 
the  opprobrium  of  Perlstein  so  con- 
sistently as  Lyndon  Johnson,  the 
rough  beast  of  democracy  himself. 
No  doubt  his  corrupt  old  hide  de- 
serves most  of  this  tanning,  and  yet, 
in  the  context  of  our  present  poli- 
tics, he  comes  oft  as  an  almost  be- 
guiling figure.  He  was  a  man  who 
had  no  illusions  about  the  rough- 
and-tumble  of  politics,  who  had 
lived  on  the  most  unsavory  sides  of 
democracy  and  could  still  summon 
up  an  inspiring  vision  of  what  Amer- 
ic  a  i  lught  to  be. 

It  may  he  that,  by  1966,  Johnson 
could  not  net  a  rodent -omt rol  bill 
passed,  hut  that  this  somehow  de- 
fined his  presidency  is  merely  an- 
other o|  Perlstein's  distortions. 
Even  as  a  widely  hated  lame  cluck  in 
1968,  Johnson  was  able  to  get  the 
Fair  Housing  Act  into  law — a  piece 
ol  crucial  civil-rights  legislation 
th.it  ha-  saved  us  untold  strife  and 
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litigation  ever  since.  Like  so  i 
else  of  Johnson's  Great  Soc 
agenda  that  Perlstein  finds  h 
tic,  it  was  an  eminently  prac,< 
and  successful  answer  to  a  pre  i 
social  problem. 

Johnson's  best  moment  uncK  I. 
edly  came  one  evening  during 
1964  campaign,  which  PerlsteiJ 
counts.  Despite  a  storm  of  in; 
and  death  threats,  directed  at 
himself  and  his  wife,  Johnson  it 
ed  on  traveling  to  the  Jieart  of 
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white  South  and  bearding  his  c<  A 
trymen  in  their  den.  "All  these  - 
they  have  kept  their  foot  on 
necks  by  appealing  to  our  anin 
ties,  and  dividing  us,"  he  said 
forming  a  hostile  New  Orleans  a 
ence  to  its  face  that  he  w( 
enforce  the  new  civil-rights  1 
"My  poor  old  state,  they  hav 
heard  a  Democratic  speech  in  tl  | 
years.  All  they  ever  hear  at  elec 
time  is,  'Nigger!  Nigger!  Nigger!' 

Perlstein  treats  this  with  tyn  j 
contempt — "[Johnson]  w  a  n  t  e 
mandate" — hut  it  is  impossibl 
conceive  of  any  American  politi 
today  displaying  such  courag* 
such  candor.  Far  from  engaginj 
the  sort  of  denial  that  Perlstein 
sists  was  so  characteristic  of 
consensus,"  here  was  Johnson  ch 
ing  straight  at  a  problem,  telling,  EM 
fellow  citizens  an  ugly  truth  ab 
themselves  while  trying  to  inv 
the  better  angels  of  their  nature. 

Today,  of  course,  no  politic 
would  ever  use  the  "n-word. 
would  merely,  say,  hire  a  priv 
firm  to  expunge  thousands  of  h 
voters  from  the  voting  rolls,  wi 
reminding  us  at  every  opportui  % ■ 
how  strongly  he  believed  in  the  i  J,- 
of  "diversity."  This  sort  of  clout 
speak  is  now  standard  procedi 
Never  in  American  history  h 
politics  been  more  irrelevant,  id 
so  unimportant,  and  our  democr  ma 
more  of  a  shadow  play  staged  by 
trenched  corporate  interests.  Up 
from  unmaking  the  American  c<  :!w 
sensus,  as  Perlstein's  subtitle  wo  n. 
have  it,  the  passing  of  the  liheti 
idea  and  the  triumph,  by  default, 
the  right  has  forced  an  unprecede 
ed  consensus  upon  us — one  v 
which  we  will  cav  il  at  a  bad  w 
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but  swallow  whole  any  deed. 
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n  my  bacheli  ir  days,  Ter- 
ry Sc  luthern  <  iften  stayed 
in  my  apartment  in  New 

■  k,  usually  when  1  was 
ectre  out  often  when  I 

t't.  Sometimes  he  called 
In  I  was  in  a  hi  itel  n  x  >m 
he  West  Coast  to  tell 
in  his  manner,  that  all 

■  well.  A  party  was  in- 
-  iahly  gi any  cm:  1  o mid 

the  chink  of  glasses,  a 
int  piano,  and  laughtet 
he  background.  Other 
:s  he  w( >uld  f<  irget  when 
is  actually  in  town,  and 
:ome  home  from  the  li- 
)'  or  a  dinner  part\  t<  <  tmd 
friends  seated  on  the 
r,  lighted  candles  <  m  the 
hoard,  someone  playing 
guitar.  Once,  late  at 
it,  when  I  arrived  w  ith  a 
>n  my  arm,  1 1  ipened  the 
tment  door  to  find  the 
1  cn  >wd  and  Terry  at  the 
r<  ils  of  a  m<  ivie  pr<  >ject<  ir. 
was  showing  a  blue 
ae  (as  they  were  called 
ie  time).  He  had  taken 
n  a  framed  poster,  and 
film  was  shi  iwing  <  in  the  bare  wall. 
i  just  a  glimpse  of  a  naked  man  in 
k  stockings  and  a  mask  approach- 
i  woman  on  a  bed,  similarly  attired 
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of  the  da\ ),  before  Terry  held  his  hand 
over  the  muzzle  of  the  projector  to 
bk  it  k  my  view — 1<  h  i  late. 

I  can't  recall  the  aftermath  <  if  all 
this.  To  impress  the  girl,  I  suspect  1 
put  on  an  air  of  being  properly  indig- 
nant. I  have  the  vague  impression  of 
Terry's  guests,  many  of  them  my 
friends,  sloping  out  of  the  apartment. 

I  had  known  Terry  since  the  early 


fifties,  the  start-up  days  of  the  Paris  Re- 
view. Along  with  many  otl  ler  American 
veterans,  he  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  t  i. I .  Bill  ot  R l "Jits  and  w  as  n  i  I  'ai  ls 
to  study  at  the  Sorbonne.  Almost 
every*  me  took  Lc(  'ours  de  ki  (  '.iulisation 
Francaise,  which  the  university  au- 
thorities had  set  up,  one  lei i ,  in  grati- 
tude for  American  assistance  in  the 
1 1  he  rat  ion  of  their  country  Attendance 
was  not  taken,  nor  were  exams  given. 

Terry  spent  f<  itir  years  in  Paris,  many 
i  if  his  waking  h<  mrs  in  the  cafes,  and  es- 
pecially the  jazz  clubs,  on  the  Left  Bank. 
At  that  point,  soon  after  the  w  ar,  Pans 
was  a  kind  1 4  culture  dish  K  ir  w  riters  be- 
ginning their  careers.  Ii  was  out- 
landishly  inexpensiv  e,  possible  to  gel  hy 
on  thirty  dollars  or  so  a  week, 
•-a**  And,  of  course,  the  lure  of  the 
Sff  city  had  something  to  do  with 
it-  1 1  ie  literary  c  r<  >p  ( m  hand 
i ik  I uded ,  among  others, 
^jt  Richard  Wright,  liininv  Bald- 
win, William  Styron,  Peter 
Matthiessen,  Evan  S.  (.  !<  innell, 
James  Salter,  Mary  Lee  Settle, 
Alice  Adams,  and  Mordecai 
Richler. 

And  Terry  Southern.  1  prob- 
ably met  him  in  the  Old  Navy, 
a  c  loset-sized  histn  >  off  the 
Be  mlevard  S.unt  -(  iermain,  and 
surely  at  the  (  'afe  de  Toiirnon, 
near  the  |ardin  du  Luxembourg, 
where  the  Paris  Rerteir  people 
tended  to  hang  out.  Terry  was 
slim,  quite  shy,  I  thought,  hut 
with  an  easy  grace  at  making 
friends — si  ift  -sp<  Ten,  courtly, 
rather  i  iwlish  ( indeed,  U  >r  a  time 
lie  kept  a  small  c  aged  i  iwl  m  his 
rented  room ).  I  remember  him 
part  icularly  fc  >r  his  manner  >  >l 
speech.  .Although  he  was  born 
in  Texas  (a  cot ton-c  n  ip  i<  >w  n 
named  Alvarado),  he  affected  a 
|j|fi'  curious,  mock  high-soc lei \  hng- 
lish-gentry  way  >  >l  talking,  c  <  »in- 
plete  w  iih  litth  hai  rumphs 
("What.'  What?")  delivered  in  Ills  and 
starts,  w  ith  w  >  irds  i  iften  abbrt  \  iated  in 
hipster  style  ("fab"  for  fabulous),  and 
marked  with  qualifying  •  ndearments 
such  as  "Big  Billy  Faulk  '  for  William 
Faulkner  or  "Tip  !  op  f\>ny"  tor  the 
movie  dire*  tor  Tuny  Richardson.  II  is 
speech  was  unique  and  n>  >l  al  all  unlike 
(I  once  wrote)  Goofy  s,  if  thai  1  hsney 
character  had  beei  i  hi  irn  an  earl.  These 
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stylistic  oddities  turned  up  in  rerry's 
prose  in  tilt.'  form  ot  italics,  ellipses,  ex- 
clamation  points  obvious  prei  ursors 
ot  Tom  W<  life's  distincth  e  style. 
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^(^lu»  year  has  seen  the  appeal 
anceol  two  w  elcome  new  Ter- 
ry Southern  books,  one  about 
him  and  the  <  ither  by  him.  The  first ,  a 
biography  by  Lee  I  lill  entitled  A  C  moid 
( tuy:  The  Art  and  Life  oj  Terry  South' 
em,  is  a  labor  oi  ten  years'  work,  years 
well  spent  in  that  Hill  has  tilled  in 
much  ot  the  background  to  Southern's 
career,  parts  ot  which  have  alw  ays  re- 
mained shadowy  even  to  his  friends.  A 
C  hand  t  iuy  provides  a  unique  portrait 
not  only  of  a  somewhat  self-doomed 
writer  hut  of  the  various  cultures — 
Hollywood  m  particular — that  exac- 
erbated his  problems.  Hill  is  a  Cana- 
dian journalist  who  had  the  benefit  of 
knowing  Southern  for  five  years,  so 
thai  pertinent  interviews  and  remi- 
niscences appear  throughout  the  hook. 

The  second  of  these  titles,  Nou1  /  Kg 
This,  is  a  wild,  utterly  diverse  collection 
put  together  by  Terry's  son,  Nile,  and 
Josh  Alan  Friedman.  At  the  eery  least, 
it  show  s  the  wide  range  of  Terry's  tar- 
gets, none  of  them  treated  with  any 
reverence  whatsoever — typical  is  a 
satirical  letter  to  the  editor  of  Ms. 
magazine,  in  which  he  armies  that 
women  will  never  gain  equal  rights  un- 
til they  quit  making  animalistic  noises 
in  bed.  Throughout  the  collection,  his 
pr<  ise  displays  the  qualities  best  summed 
up  by  Norman  Mailer:  "clean,  mean, 
coolly  deliberate,  and  murderous." 

The  fust  piece  of  fiction  1  saw  of  his 
was,  as  it  happened,  instrumental  in 
the  birth  of  the  Paris  Review — a  short 
story  (actually  a  section  of  his  first  nov- 
el, Flash  and  Filigree)  that  persuaded 
Peter  Matthiessen  and  1  larold  L. 
Humes  to  scrap  the  Paris-based  New 
Yorker  imitation  they  had  in  mind  and 
start  a  purely  literary  magazine.  They 
asked  me  to  come  over  from  Cam- 
bridge University  after  graduation  to 
help  out.  Terry's  story,  entitled  "The 
Accident,"  was  published  in  the 
magazine's  first  issue  (Spring  1953), 
and  it  caused  no  end  of  trouble.  I  he 
story  contained  the  word  "shit,"  this  in 
a  sentence  in  which  a  police-  officer  is 
trying  to  calm  down  an  irate  motorist: 
"Don't  get  yi  >ur  shil  h<  >t." 

The  problem  was  that  hack  in  the 


fifties,  U.S.  Customs  inspected  maga- 
zines and  hooks  printed  abroad  with 
extraordinary  care,  page  by  page,  look- 
ing for  words  of  the  tour  letter  variety 
that  could  get  the  whole  lot  confis- 
cated and  indeed  burned  on  a  city 
dump.  Customs  officials  rummaged 
through  shut  fronts  looking  for  the 
distinctive  pale  green  covers  of  the 
Olympia  Press  "Traveller's  Compan- 
ion" series  (Henry  Miller's  Plexus, 
Pauline  Reage's  Story  o/(  ),  Nabokov's 
Lolita)  and  plucking  them  forth  as  it 
worms  from  a  salad. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  customs 
operations  in  New  York  was  a  Mr. 
1  )emcy,  and  on  a  number  ( if  occasions 
in  the  titties  1  went  down  to  his  i  iffice 
on  Varick  Street  to  discuss  the  in- 
coming shipments  of  the  Paris  Review. 
We  often  discussed  the  magazine's 
readership.  My  concept  was  that  a  typ- 
ical reader  was  a  retired  English  pro- 
fessor living  in  a  snowbound  cabin  in 
the  mountains  of  Vermont,  whose 
work  had  been  rejected  by  the 
magazine,  and  whose  contempt  for 
what  he  was  reading  in  its  most  recent 
pages  would  surely  cause  him  to  toss 
the  thing  into  the  Franklin  stove.  Mr. 
Demcy,  on  the  other  hand,  pictured  a 
typical  subscriber  as  a  family  man,  sur- 
rounded by  the  accoutrements  of  a 
suburban  country  home — children  un- 
derfoot, a  large  dog.  It  was  his  belief 
thai  an  inquisitive  pre-teen  (what  Mr. 
Demcy  referred  to  as  a  "susceptible 
reader")  would  inev  itably  pick  up  a 
copy  of  the  Paris  Review;  and  discover 
a  word  quite  new  to  him  or  her.  "Dad, 
what  does  this  mean.'" — this  simple 
questH  m  thr<  >wing  the  family  into  con- 
tusion, despair,  and  rev  ulsion. 

C  nven  such  a  restrictive  climate  (it 
went  on  until  the  late  titties,  when  the 
censorship  codes  began  to  weaken), 
one  can  understand  the  soul-searching 
that  went  on  over  the  s-word  in  Ter- 
ry's "The  Accident."  Eventually  the 
word  "c  rap"  w  as  subs!  ituted  tor  "shit," 
and  finally,  at  the  last — and  1  blush  to 
admit  as  much — I  took  out  the  word 
"crap,"  which  resulted  in  the  utterly 
bland  phrase,  particularly  from  the 
mouth  of  an  arresting  officer  in  Texas, 
"Don't  gel  hot." 

Terry  was  quite  properly  incensed. 
He  stormed  into  our  little  office  on 
the  Rue  Garanciere  and  demanded 
that  we  publish  a  wordy  document  of 


apology  and  explanation  that  wc^ 
have  taken  up  a  third  of  the  magaz 
Finally,  to  placate  him,  an  erratum  I 
tice  was  published  (it  was  writter 
Peter  Matthiessen),  which  read 
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Terry  Southern  is  most  anxious  i  c 
the  Paris  Review  point  out  the  abse 
of  two  words  from  his  story  "The  A 
dent"  (issue  one):  The  sentence  "D 
get  hot"  should  have  read  "Don't 
your  crap  hot,"  an  omission  tor  wl 
ue  apologize  to  all  concerned. 


■ 


In  Paris  the  only  release  from  s  ^ 
restrictions  was  to  give  up  any  thou 
of  moral  virtue  and  write  for  Mau  \,  \ 
Girodtas,  the  publisher  ot  the  Olyn 
Press.  He  paid  up  to  $1,000  for  < 
(short  tor  "dirty  hooks") — an  er 
mous  sum  in  those  days,  surely  eno  |,H 
to  sustain  anyone  living  in  met  x 
quarters  on  the  Lett  Bank  for  a  yc; 
not  longer.  I  tried  one,  based  looseh 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  story  " 
Suicide  Club,"  about  a  group  of 
venturers,  bored  with  lite,  who  dec 
to  do  away  with  one  another  in  el. 
orate  games  of  murder  played  out '  |f  - 
castle.  In  my  version  the  castle 
overrun  with  women,  and  the  cri 
were  sexual  and  macabre.  The  girl  \ 
whom  1  was  in  love  at  the  time  h 
into  tears  when  she  read  the  oper 
chapters.  Girodias  looked  at  me  i 
ly  when  he  handed  the  manusc 
back  across  his  desk.  Terry  was  ami 
to  the  point  of  little  tsk  t.s/cs  of  mock 
may  ("What!  What.'  Not  quite  got  IT 
hang  of  it,  eh,  old  chap.'"). 

He  was  beginning  to  work  onj^ 
own  db  at  the  time,  a  short  novel  if 
luxe  porn")  entitled  Candy,  surely 
ot  the  more  notorious  examples  of 
genre.  Its  main  character,  vaguely  bq 
on  Voltaire's  Candide,  is  an  imp 
sionable  young  girl,  pert  (one  of  Te  ,. 
favorite  words),  innocent,  who  g  [ 
herself  over  to  a  psychotic  hunchb 
"Give  me  your  hump!" — a  line  f 
the  book — was  a  form  of  greeting 
heard  around  the  cafes  tor  a  while 
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nrgasm  scene  in  Cand^  has  her  her  j*1 
with  lust:  "'Fuck!  Shit!  Piss!'  *' 


screamed.  'Cunt!  Cock!  Crap!  Pi 
Kike!  Nigger!  Wop!  Hump!  HUMf; 

One  can  imagine  the  effect  this 
traordinary  sentence  had  on  Mr.  C  w 
cv  of  the  U.S.  Customs. 

While  Terry  was  working  on  the 
drafts  of  Cand>'  he  asked  a  trien 
young  ex-G.I.  named  Mason  Hof 
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:,  ,i  copy  editor  .11  the  Agence 
I  uce-Presse,  who  had  written  two 
ks  for  Girodias — Sin  for  Breakfast 
,  Hamilton  Drake)  and  Until  She 
\ams  (as  Faustino  Perez) — to  help 
|i  Candy.  Working  together  (Hof- 
jl  erg  was  responsihle  ti  >r  .1  number  of 
;|  book's  oJJ  characters,  including 
I  Krankheit,  the  auth<  >r  1  >f  the  Wil- 
li 1  Reich-like  manifesto,  Masturba- 
i  Note.'),  the  pair  finished  their  man 
pt  in  1  V>5S  anJ  clu  >se  the  arty  name 
xwell  Kenton"  as  the  author  (it 
v  thought  best  to  disguise  one's  name 
1  lse  of  future  fame).  ( ".andy  appeared 
1  Vtoher,  number  64  in  the  Trav- 
n  's  Companion  series.  It  caused  a 
iiderable  stir.  Indeed,  the  Paris  vice 
;'  'd  stepped  in  and  banned  ir,  which 
i  let  ed  Gin  idias  n<  il  a  whit :  t  w<  1 
liths  later  Cand}  appeared  with  a 
"vj1  title,  Lollipop,  which,  f<  >r  si  ime  rea- 
I  escaped  the  vice  squad's  notice, 
pith  the  relaxation  oi  the  ohscen- 
"jaws  in  the  United  States,  Candy 
■\  entually  published  by  (  i.  P.  Put 
111,  both  authors  using  their  real 
|.es.  Terry  once  told  me  thai  (  an- 
i  id  sold  more  than  5  million  copies. 
I>!  publishing  records  show  thai  11 
I  about  1  40,000  copies  in  I  964 
Je;  it  reached  number  two  on  the 
i  in  best-seller  list,  after  J< >hn  le  t  ar- 
\Spy  Who  ( lame  In  from  the  ( 'old. 
Huse  of  loopholes  in  the  copyright 
,  pirated  editions,  and  utter  eotv 
in  as  ti )  the  K  h  >k's  legal  status,  Ter- 
'  ade  very  little  money  from  us  suc- 
— not  substantially  more  than  (he 
t1  he  was  1  iriginally  paid  by  C  >ir<  idias. 
don't  remember  Terry  talking 
h  about  t  "(un/\  in  those  early 
— perhaps  a  rueful  smile  when  a 
d  would  catch  siyhl  of  him  at  a 
|J   and  call  out,  "Give  me  your 
p!"  Of  far  more  concern  to  him 
j  his  work  in  what  he  famously  re- 
d  ro  as  the  "Quality  Lit  Game." 
1  and  Filigree,  though  turned  dow  n 
"  ore  than  a  so  »re  <  it  American  pub- 
is, was  finally  published  in  England 
mdre  Deutsch.  It  caught  the  at- 
-  ion  of  the  British  novelist  1  lenry 
:n,  who  pronounced  it  (in  the  <  >b- 
r)  "the  novel  ol  the  year" — more 
I  welcome  news  to  Terry,  w  ho  had 
Ime  obsessed  w  ith  Green's  novels, 
■  v\'ith  its  one-word  title:  Doting, 
mht,  Loving,  Back,  Concluding.  He 
le  Green  a  fan  letter,  w  hich  to  his 


surprise  w  as  answered;  .1  correspon- 
dence ensued,  and  the  two  eventual- 
ly met  in  London,  the  stari  1  >f  a  1<  >ng 
friendship. 

Terry  interv  iewed  I  lenry  (  ireen  lot 
the  Paris  Review  (the  resuli  is  includ- 
ed in  Noio  I  >ig  This),  Two  of  C  ireen's 
responses  were  especially  meaningful  to 
Terry;  or,  more  likely,  they  reinforced 
his  own  views.  One  was  (  Ireen's  re- 
sponse on  being  asked  about  the  role 
of  humor  in  the  novel:  "Surely  the 
artisi  must  entertain,"  he  said.  ".And 
one's  in  a  very  bad  way  indeed  it  one 
can'l  laugh.  Laughter  relaxes  the  char- 
acters in  a  novel.  .And  it  you  can  make 
the  reader  laugh  he  is  apl  to  gel  care- 
less and  g<  >  1  m  reading." 

The  other  was  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
1  ii  in  ab<  nit  tilms.  I  ireen's  comment  was 
that  the  "novelist  is  a  communicator 
and  must  therefore  be  interested  in 
any  form  ol  communication."  Since 
the  consensus  at  the  time  among  most 
serii  >iis  writers  w  as  that  w<  irking  in  any 
way  with  television  01  the  movies  was 
"selling  out,"  it  must  have  startled  Ter- 
ry thai  (  ireen  thought  otherw  ise. 

^B^he  mid-fifties  and  sixties  were  a 
B  pivotal  t  ime  for  Terry.  1  le 
L  moved  hack  to  New  York.  In 
I  '■'tO  he  married  a  y<  mng  painter  named 
Carol  Kauttman,  who  was  studying  tor 
an  M. A.  in  early  childhood  education. 
They  lived  f<  >r  a  while  (when  he  wasn't 
hanging  out  in  my  place)  on  a  barge 
based  in  bar  Rockaway.  Terry's  work 
began  t<  1  appear  in  maji  11  magazines — 
Esquire,  the  Evergreen  Rer/etc,  ( Humour, 
The  New  York  Times  Book  Rev/eir.  From 
I960  to  1962  he  wrote  rev  iews  and 
opinion  pieces  tor  The  Nation,  among 
them  presc  lent  evaluations  of  the  wi  irk 
of  I  lenry  Miller,  William  S.  Burroughs, 
|ohn  Barth,  Harry  Mathews,  Peter 
Matthiessen,  and  Kuri  Vonnegut.  The 
giddier  side  of  his  aesthetic  appeared  in 
the  anticultural  Realist,  quirky ,  highly 
salacious  contributions  with  titles  like 
"Scandale  at  the  Dumpling  Shop,"  a 
story  that  featured  toy  dolls  outfitted 
with  "teeny  tampons."  He  became  a 
regular  with  the  artistic  and  literary 
crowds — the  Bears  in  particular — and 
an  increasingly  high-ranking  person- 
age in  his  self-named  Quality  Lit  C  Same. 
1  le  bought  a  farm  in  East  t  anaan,  Con- 
necticut. Carol  had  a  sun,  whom  they 
named  Nile.  C  '.andy  was  in  print.  A 


new  novel,  1  he  Magic  t  hrislian,  had 
been  accepted  by  Random  I  louse.  Hie 
book  was  about  a  multimillionaire,  t  iu\ 
(  irand,  whose  pleasure  in  life  is  to  use 
his  millions  to  startle  the  electorate, 
"making  it  hot  f<  >r  them."  I  lis  pranks  in- 
clude bringing  a  how  itzer  along  on  a 
big-game  hunt,  entering  a  panther  in  a 
dog  sin  iw,  bribing  (for  a  million  dollars, 
tax-free)  an  actress  to  depart  from  the 
text  and  address  the  live  television  au- 
dience: "Anyone  who  w< mid  allt >w  this 
sli  ibbering  p<  imp  and  drivel  in  his  hi  >me 
has  less  sense  and  tasie  than  the  beasts 
of  the  field." 

The  actor  Petei  Sellers,  delighted 
with  the  lunacy  of  the  book,  bought 
one  hundred  copies  of  The  Magic  (  'hris- 
tian,  one  of  which  he  gave  to  Si  an  lev 
Kubrick,  win '  w as  1  hen  ab< ml  to  begin 
filming  Dr.  Strange/ore.  The  script  at 
that  point  was  closely  based  on  Peter 
George's  novel  Red  Alert,  a  melodrama 
abt ml  the  desi  rue  tion  of  1 1 ie  w<  irld 
when  a  crazed  commander  dispatches 
a  flight  of  nuclear  b< imbers  to  obliter- 
ate the  Sov  iet  Union.  .According  to 
Terry,  Kubrick  woke  up  one'  morning 
and  realized  thai  the  destruction  of 
the  w<  irld  could  not  be  1  reared  "in  any 
conventionally  dramatic  fashion,"  and 
could  only  see  it  as  a  hideous  joke.  Be- 
cause he  liked  the  humor  of  /  he  Mag- 
k  Climt/im,  he  lured  Tern  to  transform 
the  film  from  melodrama  into  black 
comedy.  I  remember  the  telegram 
inviting  Terry  to  London.  Ii  arrived 
.11  mv  house,  w  I lere  he  was  staying  on 
1  me  1  if  his  peril  idic  visits.  I  le  sh<  >wcd  it 
to  me — an  otter  of  eight  "profitable" 
weeks  in  London,  a  place  Terry  re- 
ferred ti  1  as  "Old  Sim  ike." 

Terry's  decision  to  leave  tor  Lon- 
don and  the  mov  ie  business  pretty 
much  marked  the  end  « 'I  his  literary  ca- 
reer. It  was  made — like  mi  isl  mi  >vcs  i  if 
that  kind — largely  because  of  (man 
cial  need:  a  tamilv  to  support  with 
hardly  a  sufficient  income  from  serious 
writing  to  di 1  si i.  .And,  of  c<  mrse,  wiih 
Henry  C  ireen's  blessing. 

He  turned  out  to  be  icinarkablv 
gin  id  ar  it .  I  lis  film  scripts  are  modi  L 
of  clarity,  the  scenes  set  w  I'll  a  n.  vel- 
ist's  skill,  the  dialogue  sh  1  p  ind  yet  in- 
variably bearing  t  rac  es  ol  the  ci  >ntu.sit  >n 
and  complex  it  v  nt  communication  that 
he  and  (  ireen  so  often  disc  ussed.  1  er- 
ry  otten  referred  ti  1  his  screen-writing 
as  "brightening  and  1  ightcning,"  which 
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seems  too  mild  a  way  to  express  w: 
he  could  do.  Consider  the  scripts 
the  famous  phone  conversation  in  i 
>:-.:-.^.  ■.:  rvT.--.i-cr.  :r.c  rrc-iJc-r.:  . 
the  United  States  (Merkin  Muffles  e 
Terry""  version — making  up  "runr 
names  was  a  constant  diversion)  a  B 
the  leader  of  the  Soviet  Union  (F  I 
mier  Kissoff) — the  former  breaking  r- 
news  that  by  error  nuclear  bomb  - 
are  on  their  way.  Here's  the  ongi  - 
script  as  written  bv  Peter  George  \  - 
:>tanlev  Kubrick: 

v  ou  know  how  we've  always  talked  at  r. 
the  possibility  of  something  going  wrc  r 
.  .  .  With  the  H-Bomb  . .  .  Uh-huh 
that's  nght . . .  Well,  it  happened . . .  r 
lo? .. .Can  you  still  hear  me?  What  -. 
Not  missiles — planes  . . .  that's  nshi 
B-9Cs  . . .  That's  right . . .  Thirty-feu 
them ...  In  about  an  hour  and  a  hal  ■ 
Uh-huh . . .  Uh-huh . . .  Uh-huh . . .  \X  : 
how  do  you  think  1  reel  about  it? .  e 
know  that  . . .  Uh-huh  . .  .  Uh-huh  - 
\X  ell.  why  do  you  think  I'm  calling  \ 

mament  thing  . . .  Lh-huh  . . .  Sure, 
vou  haven't  been  reasonable . . .  L"hJ 
. . .  Uh-huh . . .  Look,  Belch . . .  Look .  w 
wasting  time  . . .  Uh-huh ...  a  base  d 
mander . . .  We're  not  sure  . .  AX  ell  - 
think  he's  gone  psycho  . . .  Had  a  d  BE 
tal  breakdown . . .  We're  trying  to  do  j  c; 
. . .  \X  e're  doing  that  nght  now . . .  \$ 
we've  got  our  ringers  crossed  .  . .  \\  ^~ 
hoping . . .  We're  trying  that  too 

Here's  the  same  scene  after  Tei 
suggestions: 

Now  then.  Dirnim.  vou  know  how  w  1 
•  talked 

something  going  wrong  with  the  be  r 
The  bomb,  Dimitn.  the  Hvdro  • 
bomb.  Well,  what  happened  is.  uh 
of  our  base  commanders,  he  had  a 
of,  well,  he  went  a  little  runnv  in 
head.  You  know,  just  a  little  fill 
And — uh — he  went  and  did  a 
i 

He  ordered  his  planes  to  attack 
country.  Uh — well,  let  me  rinish, 
mitn  ...  let  me  finish.  Dimitn.  V  r- 
listen,  how  do  vou  think  1  teel  aboi  g 
Can  vou  imagine  how  I  feel  aboi  j 
• 

vou?  Just  to  say  hello?  Ot  course  I  lii  _ 
:-peak  to  vou.  Ot  course  I  like  to  say: 
lo.  Not  now  but  anv  time.  Dimirri 
just  calling  up  to  tell  vou  something 
nble  has  happened.  It's  a  fnendlv  ca  fc 
course,  it's  a  fnendlv  call.  Listen,  * 
- 

2   "  ' 


;  «r_ 
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B*.  Strangeloi'e  became  .1  great  hit, 
with  n-'  success  Terry  became 
ly  s< >ught-after.  I  le  hr<  night  his 
Jitening  and  tightening"  tech- 
es  n  1  William  Wvler's  TheCollec- 
\  ,1  film  adaptal  ion  of  FvcU  n 
,  gh's  The  L<  wed  (  )nc,  tilt  i» sc  ripts  h  ir 
;  C\  and  The  Magic  Christian,  The 
{ innati  kid,  ,1  Western  called  Some- 

|    EI.SC,  QlMHi)  Ri>\d/c,  Biir/wcl7il, 

i  lg  many  others.  .And,  of  course, 
l  Rider. 

:rry  was  always  very  hittei  about 
1  xperience  with  Easy  Rider,  the  fa- 
•'  5  biker  him  starring  1  )ennis  1 1<  >p- 
f'fnd  Peter  Fonda,  which  brought 
Nicholson  out  of  obscurity 
igh  bis  pi >rtrayal  <  >t  the  recovering 
.  \olic  ACLU  lawyer  George  1  lan- 
The  film  was  made  <  in  such  ,1  sh<  ie- 
g,  with  so  little  hope  of  finant  ial 
(  n,  that  Terry  toe  >k  n<  1  m<  ire  n<  itice 
Possible  pn  >ht  than  he  did  of  husi- 
affairs  in  general.  For  a  film  that 
!    according  to  Terry,  more  than 
nillion,  he  was  paid  only  $3,900, 
J  residuals  rarely  amounting  to 

■  than  $100  a  year.  Particularly 
ng  was  Dennis  Hopper's  con- 
on  that  Southern's  contribution 

n  minimal — a  view  somewhat  dis- 
ced by  a  court  ease  in  which  Ter- 

H  is  able  to  produce  an  original  script 
Hopper  w  as  not. 

ill,  the  success  of  Easy  Rider  made 
y  a  familiar  figure  in  Hollywood 
jes,  especially  in  the  cool,  hip 
d  beginning  t<  1  influence  the  film 
ire;  he  relished  their  acceptance, 
1  jof  course  they  were  delighted  to 
>  him  around.  He  was  always  very 
Jot  being  included  in  the  famous 
1  collate  used  tor  the  cover  of  the 
3  les'  Sgt.  Pepper  album,  in  which 
l[  iand  members  are  flanked  by  a 
ber  of  cult  figures — living  and 
— thought  to  be  representative  of 
xties.  Terry  is  tucked  into  a  group 
.,  Oscar  Wilde,  Lenny  Bruce,  and 
r  Allan  Poe.  He  peeks  out  from 
in  ig  the  others,  wearing  a  pair  of 

■  .js,  the  only  one  on  the  cover  so 
>ped.  In  a  sense  it  is  an  almost  un- 
vably  appropriate  grouping,  con- 
ing that  Terry  had  a  Wildean 
c  slant  on  manners,  the  acidity 
black  humor  of  a  Lenny  Bruce, 
as  tor  Poe,  he  was  an  early  influ- 

Terry's  mother  gave  him  a  copy 
e's  novel  The  Narrative  oj  Arthur 


C  nrrdon  Pym  when  he  was  nine.  "It  was 
an  extraordinary  turn-on  toi  a  young 
Western  lout,"  Terry  said  in  an  inter- 
view that  appears  in  A  (omul  Uuy. 
"Nine  years  old,  and  I  was  already 
hooked  on  weirdo  lit.  But  in  the  best 
possible  way,  because  it  pot  leads  to 
cocaine,  F.  A.  Poe  surely  leads  to 
Baudelaire,  Rimbaud,  Lautreamont, 
|oyce,  Kafka,  Celine,  Faulkner, 
Nathanael  West,  Sartre,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera,  ad  gl<  mam." 

Ni )  si  n  mer  had  Terry  disco  ivered  Pi  >e 
than  he  started  rewriting  the  author's 
stones  and,  as  he  put  it,  "taking  them 
further" — substituting  the  names  of 
schoolmates  for  Poe's  characters  and 
subjecting  them  to  outlandish  experi- 
ences, "gr<  iss  weird." 

His  notion  of  "taking  it  further" 
crops  up  in  any  number  of  his  collab- 
orations. He  wrote  a  sequence  in  the 
movie  The  Loved  (  >ne  that  is  not  in 
the  novel  but  that  he  thought  faithful 
to  Waugh's  intentions — a  relationship 
between  the  Whispering  (  Hades  ceme- 
tery and  NASA  that  allowed  the  re- 
mains of  the  deceased  to  be  shot  into 
space  in  a  rocket.  Jonathan  Winters 
is  the  star  of  the  weird  launch  scene,  in 
which,  as  an  entrepreneur  in  the  fu- 
neral business,  he  shouts  the  count- 
down into  a  public  address  system: 
"...4,3,2,1  Resurrection  Now.'.1" 

During  his  1  lollywi n id  years, 
Terry  did  only  the  occasional 
magazine  piece,  in  pari  ic  ular  a 
famous  Esquire  report  on  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  ( Chicago  in  1968, 
which  he  covered  with  William  Bur- 
r<  iughs  and  lean  (  ienet.  But  there  was 
lit  t  le  else.  In  the  late  seventies  he  tried 
to  hnk  the  two  vocations  of  screen- 
and  novel-writing  with  a  book  enti- 
tled Blue  MiHic.  1  lis  idea  was  not  on- 
ly that  Blue  Moi'ie  would  become  a 
best'Seller  but  that  the  movie  made 
from  it  would  mark  a  huge  step  tor- 
ward  in  the  film  industry  by  being  the 
first  "full-on  erection-and-penetration 
movie  using  big-name  stars." 

The  novel,  which  The  World  Pub- 
lishing Co.  brought  out  in  1970,  was 
not  .1  success,  many  critics  dismissing 
it  as  a  recycling  of  Candy.  The  Neic 
)  1  >rk  Times  refused  t<  1  print  ads  tor  it  at 
all.  Tern  told  me  wryly  that  he'd  heard 
Mis.  Bennett  Cert  had  thrown  the 
manuscript  into  the  fire.  Actually,  the 


film  very  nearly  got  made.  John  (  alley, 
an  adventuresome  producer  at  War- 
ner Brothers  (he  had  produced  1  he 
Lmed  (  )ne)  and  later  the  president  of 
United  Art  ists,  w  as  espec  ially  enthu- 
siastic .  I  le  kepi  announc  ing,  "It'll  be 
like  ( jone  with  the  W  ind!"  Mike  Nich<  ils 
was  to  direct,  and  somehow  |ulie 
Andrews,  the  stat  of  Mary  Poppins, 
among  1  ither  w  in  iles<  ime  vehicles,  had 
been  persuaded  to  play  the  girl.  I  re- 
member staring  ,11  Terry  w  hen  I  heard 
this.  "Julie  .Andrew  s  '" 

In  the  eighties  everything  began  to 
go  sour  for  Terry.  A  divorce.  The 
script-writing,  though  he  kept  at  it, 
never  reached  the  product  ion  stage. 
1  lis  brand  1  if  hunn  >r  n<  1 1<  mger  seemed 
in  vogue.  He  had  a  serious  problem 
w  ith  drugs  and  alcohol  and  the  fast 
company  he  was  keeping.  He  found 
himself  in  terrible  financial  straits, 
hn  lught  1  in  by  his  years  ( >f  living  si  1  tar 
beyond  bis  means  that  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  he  w  as  trying  to  emulate 
his  character  Cm  Grand.  His  prob- 
lems were  compounded  by  a  string  of 
years  when  he  didn't  pay  any  taxes. 
At  one  point  he  was  so  strapped  for 
cash  that  be  walked  into  the  offices  of 
The  National  Lampoon  and  ottered  to 
write  anything  for  MOO  a  shot.  The 
editors  (tor  whom  he  was  an  icon)  paid 
him  substantially  more  for  his  efforts; 
as  usual,  many  pieces  were  based  on 
bizarre  sexual  practices,  boasting  such 
titles  as  "1  Iard-(  Corpse  Pornography," 
"Puritan  Porn,"  and  "Strange  Sex  We 
Have  Known" — this  last  a  collabora- 
tive w  ork  with  William  Burroughs.  Fi- 
nally, his  health  began  to  go.  A  stroke. 

In  September  1^4,  Terry  received 
the  Gotham  Writer  Award,  a  presti- 
gious honor  bestowed  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Feature  Project  at  an  annua! 
affair,  held  that  year  at  New  York's 
Ri  iseland  Balln  11  im.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  him  to  a  crowd  that 
roared  its  welcome  as  lie  stepped  slow- 
ly up  onto  a  small  tempi  n  ary  stage.  1  le 
was  heavy  then — dissipation  had  Tak- 
en its  toll  (he  had  "overcooked,"  is 
one  artist  friend  put  if)— and  he- 
pushed  himself  up  the  sieps  with  a 
cane.  I  don't  recall  that  he  said  more 
than  a  sentence  1  >r  1  w>  1  hef<  >re  turning 
away  from  the  microphone.  But  what 
happened  next  was  appropriate:  on  a 
big  screen  above  him  the  lines  he  had 
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written  for  Stanley  Kubrick's  Dr. 
Strangelove  spoke  for  him:  the  scene 
in  the  War  Room.  When  the  scuffling 
started,  the  audience  roared  at  the  fa- 
mous  line:  "Gentlemen,  yon  can't  fight 
m  here.  This  is  the  War  Room!" 

lie  died  not  lun»  after,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-one.  1  le  had  begun  teach- 
ing a  screen-writ  my  course  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  sending  hack  his 
students'  scripts  highlighted  with 
yellow  Post-it  notes:  ".  .  .  never  hold 
hack  tor  good  taste  .  .  .  never  say  just 
red  dress.  Be  specific:  ultra-revealing 
mien >-mini  w  ith  fringe." 

One  day,  on  his  way  to  class,  Ter- 
ry collapsed  on  the  steps  of  Dodge 
Hall,  lie  died  in  the  hospital.  His 
last  words,  as  remembered  by  his  son, 
were,  "\  es  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  time  for  a  bit  of 
shut-eye  .  .  .  hedways  is  rightways 
now." 

His  output  for  a  major  writer  had 
been  remarkably  limited — five  slen- 
der novels  and  two  books  of  short 
pieces.  There  are  the  screenplays,  of 
course,  but  they  were  collaborative 
efforts  for  the  most  part,  his  contri- 
butions obscured  by  the  bigger 
names  invoked,  so  that  just  a  few- 
lines  of  attributable  dialogue  remain, 
'let  he  remains  a  substantial  figure  to 
many,  admirers  of  his  willingness  to 
take  outrageous  risks  with  his  char- 
acters and  plots,  and  especially  of  his 
sly,  often  perverted  sense  of  humor. 
He  seemed  incapable  of  taking  any- 
thing very  seriously;  even  eulogies 
composed  tor  friends  invariably  con- 
tained a  bawdy  phrase  or  two,  or  a 
scene,  which  disqualified  them  from 
use  at  a  funeral  serv  ice.  He  wrote 
wonderful,  outrageous  letters  to  his 
friends. 

At  the  last,  in  an  attempt  to  get 
back  into  the  Quality  Lit  C  lame,  Ter- 
ry went  back  to  work  on  a  novel  he  had 
started  in  1973.  He'd  titled  it  Double 
Date.  He  had  picked  an  appropriate 
epigram  tor  it,  an  Arthur  Miller  line: 
"There  is  no  power  on  Earth  that  can 
break  the  grip  of  a  man  with  his  hands 
(in  his  own  throat." 

Tut  long  after  Terry  died,  1 
drove  through  a  winter 
X  ^  storm  to  his  country  home 
in  East  Canaan,  close  by  the  Black- 
berry River,  a  white-clapboard,  ram- 
bling farmhouse  in  which,  Terrv 


once  told  me,  Benedict  Arnold  a 
staved,  recovering  from  guns^ 
wounds.  My  hope  was  to  rumrrl 
through  Terry's  manuscripts  1 
tmd  something  for  a  commem.fl 
tive  section  in  the  Pan's  Revil 
Gail  Gerber,  his  longtime  girlfritl 
met  me.  She  apologized  tor  H 
house  being  in  such  disorder — p;.  fT£ 
ing  boxes  everywhere,  furnitj  ($< 
askew.  She  looked  through  sc!  K 
odds  and  ends  in  a  darkened  n 
and  brought  out  a  sword  caneM 
thought  Terry  would  have  liked 
to  have.  1  remember  drawing 
sword  part  out  of  its  sheath  to  1  \ 
at  it.  * 

At  nightfall  she  went  to  a  sol 
function  in  town,  leaving  me  al  " 
in  the  house.  I  was  looking  throu;j_ 
cardboard  box  full  of  Terry's  ma  _ 
scripts  when,  from  upstairs,  I  heaj  HU! 
sound  that  had  nothing  to  do  \*ait0 
the  wind  and  the  banging  of  shutt  £j 
something  moving  that  was  not  of 
rhythm  of  the  storm.  It  was  e<j~ 
enough  that  1  stopped  what  I  wasf 
ing,  and,  with  my  newly  acqur  fe* 
sword  cane — why  not.' — I  crepM 


EL 
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the  stairs.  When  I  reached  the 
landing  I  turned  to  look  down  a 
corridor.  To  my  astonishment,  a  lf  ' 
appeared  from  a  door  down  at  the 
end,  just  a  toot  or  so  oft  the  floor, 
the  person  to  whom  it  belonged 
crouched  on  all  fours  to  look  ou 
long  face,  almost  luminously  pak 
the  darkness.  It  reminded  me  insta 
of  Edvard  Munch's  famous  paint 
The  Scream:  the  mask  like  face  useitfe1^ 
effectively  in  horror  movies.  Ird 
sively,  I  brought  the  sword  blade  fc, 
from  its  sheath 

1  don't  know  what  I  would  h 
dime  it  the  face  had  retreated  t 
into  the  room — perhaps  gone  bl 
downstairs  and  stepped  out  into 
winter  storm.  But  then  the  f 
emerged  a  little  farther,  and  1  c| 
see  that  it  was  Terry's  dog,  Belli: 
mixed-breed  Belgian  shepherd  t  OME 
iked  like  a  wolf  and  had  follojri* 
turn  everywhere.  She  was  n 
white-faced  with  age 

It  didn't  strike  me  until  later  r 
amused  Terry  would  have  been 
the  thought  of  an  old  friend  sta 
ing,  halt-drawn  sword  in  hand,  h( 
beating  fast,  staring  down  the  hal  H-Pt; 
his  ancient  dog. 
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Crime  Scene 

Richard  E.  Mahby  Jr. 


I 


n  each  Across  row,  the  puzzle  constructor  has  com- 
mitted a  crime,  t  he  perpei  ration  of  which,  when  read  i 1 1 
order,  is  self-explanati  >ry 

Across  word-lengths  are  omitted.  Down  entries  are 
normal.  There  are  no  obscure  words  or  proper  names, 
As  always,  mental  repunctnation  <>t  .1  clue  is  the  key  to 
its  solution.  The  solution  to  lasi  month's  puzzle  appears 
(  hi  page  74 


Ac  :r<  )ss 

1.  Have  letters  dropped  here  hy  S.S.S. 

6.     Meat  you  get  in  .1  shell?  1  'isney  gets  unenthusiastic 

respi  inse  f r*  >ui  the  |ev\  s 
1  i .     Going  out  with  a  hundred  dollars  tut  ked  away 

th.it  wi mid  he  exciting 
12.    After  .1  month,  I  got  to  he  mayoral  \  ia  speech 
IV    Taste-Maker  of  Bordeaux,  perhaps— it's  almost 

Br<  iwning 

1  4     Travel  around  indeed! 

17.  Gave  money  for  author  in  street 

18.  All  the  same,  I'm  for  getting  t.iken  in  In  .1  word  mi 
a  hill 

What  can  hi.'  spottahle  from  work  .ire, is 
20.    Crayon  with  abandon 

2  V     Ci  intest  putting  iron  in  food  for  the  masses 
24.     Revolutionary  Studies  10  is  rescheduled 

26.  Extremely  interested  people?  Are  they  more  con- 
vinced about  us?  Quite  the  reverse! 

27.  Almost  the  smallest  lakes 

>0.    Rooks  mensches  out  of  rightful  positions 

32.  A  latrine  in  the  van 

33.  Spies  given  fifty-one  lashes 

34     Sweat  embarrassingly,  goin'  from  A  to  /,  almost 

35.  Followed  type,  got  litigious 

36.  Number  thai  can  make  you  annoyed? 
DOWN 

I      Plugs  away  at  nude. 1st  rebels  outside  of  I  )amascus  (5) 

2.  Monstrous  piece  of  work  in  progress?  (4) 
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Ray  paying  people  in  the  house — they  might  have 
enjoyed  Ftisi  rimes  til  Riugernoni  Hijt;/i!  U  3) 
Rig  plant  erected  around  something  unknown  gels 
1  me  pui  1  mi  ( 5 ) 

Retesl  is  way  out?  Jusi  the  opposite!  (6) 

Baseball  st.n  ts  and  finishes  ( 7 ) 

Don'i  start  crazy  yelling  11 1  Queens,  tot  example  1 4 ) 

Not  one  sergeant  in  favor  of  engineering  slh.>..|  in 

New  York— it's  heresy  (  I  3) 

Runner  very  completely  covers  lloot  {1) 

I  '1 1  they  set  s.nl  in  c  lippers?  (8) 

Attracting  no  appreciation  tor  upper-class  novel, 

e  i  mrses  died  (  1  ) 

C  lets  stuck  1  m  bn  iken  seal  after  repair  1 1 ) 

Prohibition  held  up  record  (8) 

See-thn  nigh  ent  ire  c  lothing  nil  tie  ( 7 ) 

\  old  did  something  bad  again  to  the  ear  1 < ) 

Bloom  had  to  yet  up  to  feel  unwell,  upset  (6) 

Lower  voice,  hearing  New  York  ballplayers  .ire  u> 

debted  (5) 

Sidewinder  the  Japanese  drink  about  noon  (  5) 

Limit  ot  knowledge!  (4) 

Kind  ot  training  tli.it  covers  ,1  dash?  (4) 


j  Contest  Kllles:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "<  xime  Scene,"  Hurpetfs  Mn«tirine  W16  Rroadw.iy,  \.  v  t  il  .  N  1 
I  1001  2.  Il  you  already  suhsLrihe  to  I  farmer's,  please  include  .1  copy  ot  yout  latesl  mailing  label.  Entries  must  he  received       Kiign  1  10  Si  mlei 
lot  the  hist  three  correct  solutions  opened  .it  random  w  ill  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  I  [iir|>er's  Mttgitrttu'  Winners'  11 1 
in  the  October  issue  Winners  ,,t  the  June  puzzle,  "Lottery,"  .ire  Ellen  Rennett,  Fresno,  (  laliiornia;  Mttche  Manitoti, 
HCharlesJ.  Rohrmann  |r  ,  Scarsdale,  New  York. 
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1  A  R I  I I  TO  GEORGE! 
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Km  irctica  i-  shrinking.  On  the  Antarctic  Peninsula, 

researchers  have  spent  decades  documenting  vanishing  ice  shelves,  species'  upheavals,  and  a  surprising  spread  ofg 
ery,  the  average  temperature  has  risen  more  than  tw  ice  as  fast  in  the  last  century  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Winte 
erages  on  the  western  edge  of  the  peninsula  have  jumped  by  ten  degrees  Fahrenheit  since  1950.  The  Larsen  Ice  She 
the  peninsula's  northernmost  tip  (pictured),  has  all  hut  disappeared  in  the  last  two  decades,  and  the  disintegration  < 
Ice  Shelf  has  rendered  James  Ro»  Island  circumnavigable.  At  the  -ame  time,  several  South  Pacific  islands  are  threaten 
A-  the  ice  disappears,  species  arc  thrown  out  of  balance  (see  below).  This  vear  the  interagency  National  Ice  Center  has 
tracking  nearly  1 5,000  square  miles  of  icebergs  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  including  on 
size  of  Connecticut,  the  largest  ever  recorded.  Although  some  scientists  still  believe  that 
perature  fluctuations  are  part  of  a  10.000-vear  trend  that  began  at  the  end  of  the  last  ice  ag 
most  none  deny  that  global  warming  as  well  as  the  rise  in  air-pollution  levels  have  bee 
precedented  in  recent  decades,  a  confluence  it  would  be  foolish  to  ignore.  Barring  solutio 
does  not  take  a  rocket  scientist  to  understand  that  further  warming  will  disastrously  redravf 
map  (and  the  nature)  of  the  world,  leaving  even  the  most  flawless  of  missile-defense  systems 


area  of  detail  -h[] 


LANOMASS 

ICE  SHELF, 
1  989 

ICE  SHELF. 


SOUTH   PACI  FIC 
OCEAN 


* 


WEDDELL  SEA 


LARSEN   ICE  SHELF 


— -  Dependent  on  ice  for  its  habitat,  the  Adelie  penguin  popul 
/\  tion  has  been  halved  since  1975:  over  the  same  time  peria 
\i  Cnmstrap  penguins,  which  usually  thrive  in  warmer  climfl 
have  increased  their  numbers  on  Anvers  Island  by  sevel 
hundred  percent.  Both  feed  on  shrimplike  krill — also  disappear! 
as  the  ice  recedes — for  which  they  must  now  hunt  nearly  thd 
times  as  long.  Since  krill  is  the  most  abundant  animal  on  earth! 
biomass.  a  drastic  reduction  in  its  numbers  could  disturb  the  foi 
chain  far  beyond  the  earth's  icy  margins.  Meanwhile,  the  penguii 
face  new  competition  from  the  elephant  seal,  lured  from  the  noi 
into  the  region  by  higher  temperatures. 
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Thanks  to  Jeeves,  Greg  was  able  to  get  tickets  to  the  ballet, 
order  a  dozen  roses,  reserve  a  room  at  a  bed  and  breakfast 
and  know  a  plie  from  a  pas  de  deux.  With  Jeeves,  he  gets 
more  stuff  done  every  day  with  the  best  answers  on  the  Web. 
All  by  simply  asking  a  question  or  using  a  word  or  two. 
Now  if  that  isn't  smart,  what  is? 
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TODAY 


TOMORROW 


TOYOTA 


ses  for 

The  dog  ate  my  alarm  clock." 

My  long-lost  uncle  dropped  in  for  tea." 

A  squirrel  short-circuited  the  garage  dooij 

There  will  always  be  plenty  of  excuses  f(j 
not  getting  to  work  on  time.  But  in  the 
future,  traffic  may  not  be  one  of  them. 

In  San  Diego,  Toyota  has  tested  a  highwi 
system  that  helps  vehicles  automatically 
maintain  a  safe  distance  from  each  othe 
regulating  traffic  flow.  And  our  engineer 
are  also  developing  on-board  computer: 
that  monitor  traffic  congestion,  suggest 
quicker  alternative  routes  —  even  locate 
vacant  parking  spaces. 

But  that's  just  the  beginning.  We  won't 
stop  until  bumper-to-bumper  crawls  an 
a  thing  of  the  past.  And  to  those  who 
say  that's  not  possible,  we  have  just  ore 
thing  to  say.  Excuses,  excuses,  excuses. 


www.toyota.com/tomorrow 
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ENGINEERED  TO  BE 

ALMOST  PSYCHIC. 

Introducing  a  car  so  technologically  advanced,  it  Momentary  brake  pressure  may  be  applied  to 
can  sense  trouble  and  begin  to  adjust  for  it  before  individual  wheels.  The  All-Wheel  Drive  system  may 
the  driver  even  notices  there's  a  problem.  It's  the       redistribute  the  amount  of  power  between  the  wheels.     1  I 


6-cylinder  212-horsepower  Subaru  Outback  VDC. 


Even  the  engine's  output  may  be  momentarily 


The  VDC  stands  forVehicle  Dynamics  Control,  reduced.  Before  the  driver  even  realizes  that  loss  of    I  I 

a  highly  intelligent  stability  system  that's  designed  control  is  impending,  any  or  all  of  these  measures  may 

•       I  I 

to  help  prevent  loss  of  control  due  to  conditions  like  be  automatically  applied  to  help  restore  directional 

oversteer,  understeer,  wheel  spin  or  vehicle  drift.  stability.  It's  almost  as  if  the  car  has  a  sixth  sense. 
Ingeniously  coupled  with  full-time  Subaru  All-Wheel  In  fact,  in  every  sense  the  Outback  VDC  is  a 

Drive,  it  rivals  systems  found  in  vehicles  costing  remarkable  vehicle.  With  tactile  luxuries  like  a  leather- 


thousands  more. 


Steering  angle  sensor 

Q    Lateral  g-sensor 
|    Yaw  rale  sensor 
9     Wheel  speed  sensor 


trimmed,  8-way  power  driver's  seat.  A  mahogany  and 


leather  steering  wheel  by  Momo*  And  a  state-of-the-art 


200-watt*  sound  system  built  exclusively  for  Subaru  by 


Mcintosh®.  Working  together,  Mcintosh  and  Subaru 


engineers  placed  11  speakers  in  7  strategic  locations 


The  heart  of  VDC  is  a  sophisticated  series       so  the  audio  quality  would  be  specifically  tuned  to 

■ 

of  sensors  that  continually  monitor  steering  angle,       the  car's  unique  acoustics. 


wheel  speed,  brake  pressure,  yaw  rate  and  lateral 


The  Outback  VDC  from  Subaru.  It  is  truly  a 


g-forces.The  instant  a  difference  is  detected  between  phenomenon  in  the  world  of  automotive  engineering, 
the  driver's  intended  direction  of  travel  and  the  path  And  we  have  a  feeling  you're  going  to  love  it.  To  find 
the  car  is  actually  taking,  VDC  takes  corrective  action.       out  more,  come  visit  us  at  www.subaru.com. 

OUTBACK 

Tlie  ABC  s  o(  Safely:  An  bags.  Buckle  up.  Children  in  back,  %^ 

A!  maximum  output  e»eas»*e»a» 


Being  socially  responsible 
is  just  icing  on  trie  cake. 


i.m\  people  thought  that  socially  responsible 


Average  AnnualTotal  Return (asof 6/30/01)2 
1 -year     3^year     5 -year    10-year   20 -year 

-1.33%     9.50%     14.16%    11.36%  12.72% 


Wl  it'ii  Pax  Wot  Id  Balanced  Fund  was  founded  in  1971 
investing  (SRI)  would  nevei  work. 

But  history  appears  to  he  on  oui  side.  As  the  graph  shows.  .111  investment  of  $1,000  in  the  Balanced  Fund 
at  iis  inception  would  be  worth  $18,232  today,  And  that  investment  would  have  grown  during  26  of  our 
30  \eais.  in<  luding  the  nightmare  years  1987  and  2000. 

We  believe  that  SRI  is  a  sound  investment  strategy.  By 
subjei  1  i  1 1<4  i in  est  incuts  to  soi  ial  and  environmental 
responsibility  sc  reens  as  well  as  financial  scrutiny,  we 
believe  were  able  to  minimize  losses  due  to  lines,  lawsuits,  cleanup  costs,  boycotts  and  shutdowns. 

Pei haps  1 1 i<it  s  why  the  Balai iced  Fund  has  sustained  its  grow  1  h  through  good  markets  and  bad.  Why  it  lias 
an  overall  Morningstai  Rating  ol  *  *  *  *   And  wh\  others  have  lollowed  out  SRI  lead. 

We  have  four  socially  responsible  funds.  I  hey  ie  all  usei  friendly  I  he\  have  a  low  ($250)  minimum  initial 
investment,  they  re  appropriate  foi  a  complete  range  ol  low  fee  IRAs.  And  thev  re  available  directly  from  us  or 
through  brokers  including  Charles  Schwab,  I.I).  Waterhouse,  01  E*  Hade.  So  request  our  prospectuses.  They 
contain  more  information,  including  charges  and  expenses,  You  should  read  them  carefully  before  investing. 


PA  X  W  O  R  L  D 

Principles  +  Performance. 

1-800-767-1729  www.paxfund.com 

1 ,2  Graph  shows  present  value  (6/ 30/0 1 )  of  $1000  invested  in  Pax  World  Balanced  Fund  on  8/10/71,  net  of  expenses  2  Pax  World  Balanced  Fund  figures  include  reinvested  divi- 
dends, capital  gains  distributions,  and  changes  in  principal  value,  and  represent  past  performance,  which  is  no  guarantee  of  future  results  Investment  return  and  principal  value 
may  rise  or  fall  so  that  shares,  when  redeemed,  may  be  worth  more  or  less  than  their  original  cost   3  Morningstar  proprietary  ratings  on  US -domiciled  domestic  equity  funds 
reflect  historical  risk-adjusted  performance  as  of  6/30/01  and  represent  past  performance,  which  is  no  guarantee  of  future  results  The  ratings  are  sub|ect  to  change  every  month 
Mai  mngstai  ratings  are  calculated  from  the  Fund's  3-.  5-.  and  10-year  (if  applicable)  annual  returns  in  excess  of  90-day  U  S  Treasury  bill  returns  with  appropriate  fee  adjustments, 
and  a  risk  factor  that  reflects  fund  performance  below  90-day  US  T-bill  returns  The  Overall  Morningstar  Rating™  is  a  weighted  average  of  the  Fund's  3-.  5-.  and  10-year  (if  appli- 
cable) r  isk -adjusted  performance  The  top  10%  of  the  funds  in  a  broad  asset  class  receive  5  stars,  the  next  22  5%  receive  4  stars,  the  next  35%  receive  3  stars,  the  next  22  5% 
receive  2  stars,  and  the  last  10%  receive  I  star  The  Fund  was  rated  exclusively  against  U  S  -domiciled  funds  Pax  World  Balanced  Fund  received  4  stars  for  the  3-  and  5-year  peri- 
ods and  3  stars  for  the  10-year  period  as  rated  against  4473,  2722  and  864  Domestic  Equity  Funds,  respectively  September  2001  Distributor  H  G  Wellington  &  Co..  Inc 
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LETTERS 


All  the  World's  a  Stage  Set 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  Arthur 
Miller'-  essay  about  acting  and  pol- 
itic- ["American  Playhouse,"  June]. 
Rut  Miller  -  theory  that  our  politi- 
cian- are  actors  doe-  not  explain 
the  results  >>t  the  la-t  presidential 
election.  Last  tall  we  were  con- 
stantly a-ked  questions  such  as 
"W  ho  would  you  rather  have  a  beer 
with.1"  After  the  debate-.  I  always 
wanted  to  ask,  "Who  would  you 
rather  cast  a-  Mark  Antony?"  Gore 
had  massive  stage  pre-ence.  knew 
hi-  -crtpt  and  -ource  material  tor- 
ward  and  backward,  -poke  boldly 
and  cheertullv  (when  he  permitted 
I  i  J-  ■  so,  that  l- \  and  could 
probablv  have  improvised  in  iambic 

By  contrast,  his  costar  Bush  kept 
going  up  on  hi-  line-.  He  appeared 
tearful  and  skittish,  with  perpetual- 
ly hunched  shoulders  and  darting 
eve-.  Evervth ins  he  - 
string  ot  meaningless  word-  leading 
:  I  phrases.  It  was  in  tact 
•  •  r-t  acting  I've  ever 

I  w  ondered.  \X'h\  i-  there 
nte-t 

n-wer  1-  that  the  agenda. 

:     r  i— ue-  but  was  rather 
to  I  '     -  in 

■  " 


i 

_ 

- 

- 


-till  run  tor  president.  Idioc1 
reisned  supreme  in  popular  r 
and  movies  and  on  T\  .  why  n 
the  W  hite  House?  Gore  trn 
dumb  himself  down — tried  to 
his  vocabulary,  tried  to  stop  hi 
from  thinking — but  he  just  cot 
do  it.  It  was  painful  to  see  him 
the  attempt.  Like  Mark  An 
falling  on  his  own  sword,  he 
not  because  he  was  weaker  o 
resolved  than  hi-  opponent  bi 
cause  he  was  too  old-fashioned.' 

William  D.  Uichie 
New  i  ork  City 

When  will  Arthur  Miller 
others  like  him  -top  wailing 
behind  a  curtain  of  prose  a 
George  W.  Bu?h">  victory? 
Miller  goes  into  sreat  detail  a 
how  past  president-  plavacte 
the  political  platform,  and 
Bu-h  and  Al  Gore  tried  to  cov. 
their  real  personae  during  t 
campaign.  But  then,  in  ju-t  £ 
condemn  ins  words — "given 
fractured  election  and  donatio 
the  Supreme  Court" — Mr.  M 
abandons  his  role  of  unbiasec 
server.  He  add-.  "After  thi 
most  hallucinatory  of  electior 
was  -aid  that  in  the  end  the 
worked,  when  clearlv  it  hadn 
all."  The  political  play,  he  says 
people  feeling  "cheated  and 
mocked." 

I'm  afraid  Mr.  Miller  will  ha 
get  over  it.  Al  Gore  didn't  wir 
president's  trophv  despite  h 
mance.  Obviously,  he  could 
up  hi-  arrogant  condescending  :-■ 
ture  or  his  past  robust  loyalty  tc 
Clinton,  who  put  on  a  perform 


: 


Sure,  we 
EXPERIMENTED 

IN  THE 

SIXTIES. 

(That's  when  we  began 
using  sherry  casks.)  1 


It  was  a  wild  time  to  be  sure. 
So  wild  that  our  family  whisky 
men  obtained  some  Spanish  sherry 
casks  and  filled  them  with  single 
malt.  Eighteen  years  later,  we 
matured  and  so  did  the  whisky. 
We  combined  it  with  whisky 
from  our  traditional  oak  casks 
and  the  result  was  awesome  — 
a  smooth  marriage  of  sherry 
sweetness  and  rich  oakiness 
with  notes  of  honey. 


Single  Malt 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 


FAMILY  OWNED  AND  DOMINATED  SINCE  1887 
41%  tic.  if  m.  nraim  tr  ■niuai  cuat  t  »n  »ia  tan.  nr.  eui  ohiit  teams  t«u.  ciitr  ilis  «inis«»  icsptasitir. 


the  millennia  for  (among  other  "of- 
fenses") being  pawnbrokers;  thai  is, 
tor  offering  the  monetary  value  of 
things  that  the  pawner  finds  dear. 

Ills  article,  then,  is  not  ;i l  .ill 
about  the  things  we  carry;  it's  about 
the  inability  i  'I  individuals  f<  >  enj<  >v 
the  multiple  and  intersecting  values 
of  things,  to  enjoy  the  life  of  things. 

/  hrniel  (  i  iffeen 
San  Fratu  i   i 1 

loshua  Wolf  Shenk,  after  long  re- 
flecting on  the  nature  of  his  grandfa- 
ther's typewriter,  is  disappointed  by 
lis  lack  ol  mi metary  value.  Bui  he 
should  count  himself  lucky  that  the 
rest  i't  I  he  world  is  unimpressed. 
(  irandma's  antique  painting  thai  she 
loved  so  much  because  11  was  from 
her  hometown  in  the  Old  World, 
winch  .ii  auction  m  i  g  h  l  bring 
SI  5-20,000,  starts  to  look  like  a 
new  imc  kup  truck.  Shenk  and  his  de- 
scendants will,  one  hopes,  never  he 
so  desperate  for  Si  50  thai  they  will 
st. hi  to  eye  Grandpa's  typewriter 
w  ith  .i  not  ion  thai  it  can  si >|ve  their 
problems.  Burglars  will  not  even  no- 
tice the  crappy  old  typewriter  ,is 
the\  go  about  disconnecting  his 
television  and  drinking  his  scotch. 
Because-  onl\  he  ;md  his  family  will 
ever  appreciate  its  true  value,  it  is 
sale  from  the  aspirations  ol  others,  h 
i  .in  be  kept  in  plain  sight ,  it  c  an 
even  he-  shown  to  children  without 
feai  lor  its  safety.  Because  it  will  he 
accessible  in  this  way,  its  true  value 
can  he  shared:  worthless  to  others 
and  priceless  to  them.  I  hope  those 
who  go  to  an  Antiques  Roadshow  ap- 
praisal and  discover  that  their  oh- 
jei  t  s  .iic  with  >iit  m<  metary  value 
will  i  c  lire  I  mi  i  his. 

/VicT  Finlay 
Ti  in  inti  * 

Let's  take  location  into  account 
when  appraising  a  vintage  Hebrew- 
lettered  manual  typewriter  and  when 
evaluating  the-  career  ol  a  south 
1  exas  rabbi. 

I  hat  Remington- K  ind  manual 
once  owned  by  Rabbi  Sidney  Woll 
would  he  worth  far  more,  monetarily 
and  intrinsically,  in  Corpus  Chrisri 
than  in  New  York  or  New  England, 


where  Joshua  Woll  Shenk  took  it  lor 
an  appraisal,  lie  should  have  taken 
ll  t  o  a  dealer  d<  iwn  all  >ng  the  Gulf 
(  loast,  where  a  Hebrew  typewriter  is 
a  rarity  and  where  the  man  who  used 
it  was  a  celebrity. 

Yes,  a  celebrity.  Rabbi  Sidney 
Wolf  may  not  have  been  a  standout 
lo  classmate  Albert  Goldstein,  who 
ret  ued  from  a  pulpit  in  Br< » ikline. 
Goldstein  concludes  that  Rabbi 
Woll  must  not  have  amounted  to 
much  because  he  published  nothing 
and  spent  iillv  years  ,it  a  Texas  pul- 
pit where  "his  tenure  was  never  in 
danger."  Can't  he  see  that  Rabbi 
Wolf's  accomplishments  were 
greater  and  weightier  than  those  of 
main  a  rabbi  at  a  more  prestigious 
post.'  Rabbi  Wolf  launched  a  sym- 
phony orchestra,  forced  integration 
of  the  municipal  golf  course,  taught 
English  to  illegal  aliens,  opposed  the 
Vietnam  War,  and  supported  his 
spouse's  involvement  in  Planned 
Parenthood,  lie  accomplished  all 
this  not  in  sophisticated  New  York 
City  but  in  a  more  difficult  milieu, 
in  a  town  named  for  the  Body  ol 
C  Ihrist. 

/  lollace  Ava  Werner 

Author,  Jewish  Suns  in  Texas:  Rabbis 

and  Their  Work 
Fort  Worth 

A  Murder  ot  Crow  s 

The  fine  satire  "Tomorrow's  Bird'' 
[Ian  Frazier,  Readings,  |une|  is  true- 
on  several  levels.  Fust  and  fore- 
most, Frazier  writes — Jonathan 
Swiftly — of  predatory  crows  speak- 
ing to  then  public'relations  men 
like-  conservative-  foundations  speak 
to  ac ademk s. 

Bui  seriously,  our  skies  have  al- 
ready been  taken  over  by  flocking 
predators  such  as  crows  and  then 
partners  the  starlings  and  sparrows. 
Flocking  predators  use  birdsongs  to 
locate-  songbird  nests  and  their 
nestlings.  Starlings  seem  to  (lock 
with  crows  and  share  in  their 
depredations.  Sparrows  perch  on 
wren  houses  to  starve-  young  wrens, 
and  in  our  Fox  River  valley  the 
once  numerous  bluebirds  have  been 
nearly  killed  oft  by  sparrow  death 
squads.  Songbirds  are  now  best 
known  from  the  ir  photos  in  hireling 


magazines.  Flocking  predator; 
truly  be  tomorrow's  only  bird.  1 

John  I  leinz 
Ann ira,  111. 

Back  in  the  Saddle 

The  map  detailing  the  cm 
local  ions  and  posit  ions  of  t 
w  ho  participated  in  the  Iran-< 
1 1  a  affair  ["Patriot  ( Sanies,"  J 
tailed  to  include  another  "pati 
|ohn  D.  Negroponte,  curre 
George  W.  Bush's  nominee  as 
bassador  to  the  United  Nat 
Negroponte  was  Reagan's  an 
sador  to  Honduras  during  the 
war  on  Nicaragua.  During  his 
bassadorship,  U.S.  military  a 
Honduras  grew  from  S4  in i  1 1  it 
$75  million.  The  additional  aii 
a  payment  for  the  CIA's  use  e 
country  as  a  training  ground, 
depot,  airfield,  and  sate  have 
the-  Contras  while  they  wagec 
terrorist  war  against  the  N 
raguan  people.  1  laving  been  tr 
by  the  CIA  and  at  the  Sch< 
the  Americas,  the  Honduran 
tarv  command  knew  immed 
what  to  do  with  the  millions, 
created  the  Honduran  versii 
the-  CIA  and  brutally  repn 
trade  unionists,  agrarian  refoi 
students,  and  human-tight 
tiv  ists.  Apparently,  Bush's  ad 
believe  Negroponte  should  t 
warded  for  his  w( >rk  in  1  Ion 
w  i th  a n  a m bassadorsh ip  t< 
United  Nations. 

Lois  Ahrens 
Northampton,  Mass. 

On  the  Genealogy  of  a 
Quarrel 

t  'an  there  be  no  end  t<  i  linf 
nonsense?  In  response  to  Davi< 
ter  Wallace's  review  ot  my  b< 
Dictionary  of  Modern  American 
["Tense  Present,"  April],  tour  o 
readers  argue  over  the  "prohihi 
m  Standard  Written  English, 
split  infinitive  [Fetters,  July  an 
gust].  One  ot  them,  Greg  Fein 
gues  that  "there  is  no  persuasi 
gument  for  split  infinitives  in  5 
This  is  the  kind  of  folderol  thai 
prescriptivism  a  bad  name. 


0  begin  with,  even  conservative 
rtmarians  have  long  acknowl- 
ed  tli. n  spl ii  infinitives  can  be 
ectly  proper.  Among  these  de 
lers  are  Onions  (1904),  Louns 
v  (1908),  Rierce  (  1909),  I  [all 
17),  Fowler  (  192  S),  Weseen 
28),  ( :urme  ( 19M  ),  Leonard 
52),  (espersen  (19}}),  Partridge 
42),  Stratton  (  1949),  Vallins 
SI),  Ralph  (1952),  Lewis  (1961 ), 
nstein  (1965),  Folletl  (  1966), 
iperud  (1970),  Satire  (  1980), 
son  (1984),  Sabin  (  1993),  Amer- 

1  Heritage  (  1996),  O'Conner 
96),  and  Wallraff  (2000),  and 
it  1  really  keep  multiplying  these 
triples? 

Jow  lor  a  look  further  into  his- 
y.  The  most  influential  gram- 
■ian  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
dley  Murray  (1745-1826),  nev- 
nentioned  the  split  infinitive  in 

ot  his  hooks.  Nor  did  his  con- 
ipi  raries.  The  earliest  named 

ic  .it  the  split  i  n  1 1  n  1 1 1  ve  was 
L-ph  P.  (  .'handler  (  I  847),  and 
ji  iI  grammarians  joined  him  in 
idemning  it  —  Alford  (1866), 
:he  (  1  869),  I  lodgson  (  1  889), 


Nesfield  (1906),  and  Folsom 
(1928). 

Somehow,  though,  in  the  (.lays 
when  pe<  iple  actually  i  a  red ,  as  a 
community,  about  their  language, 
these  few  condemnations  Miak  in 
the  collective  linguistic  craw,  Even 
after  a  century  of  regular  debunk 
ing,  it's  lough  to  elislodge  the  shib- 
boleth from  the  popular  mind.  Yet 
most  good  writers  don't  worry 
ab<  ml  u  mut  h. 

Still,  more  than  seven ty-t i ve 
years  after  II  W.  Fowler  exploded 
the  superstition,  Felton  makes  a 
two-headed  argument  against  spin 
infinitives:  that  they  (I)  "bury  ad- 
verbs and  thus  suck  the  lite  out  of 
them,"  and  (2)  "create  'structural 
ambiguity.'"  both  points  are  badly 
out  of  step  with  modern  prescrip- 
tive thought  on  the  point,  the  op- 
posite of  e.uh  one  being  true.  In 
taet,  splitting  an  infinitive  intensi- 
fies the  adverb  (to  boldly  go),  and 
splitting  generally  cures  what 
would  otherwise  he  structurally  am- 
biguous (Mr.  Bush  /s  proposing  to  al- 
mosi  double  to  $5^  million  a  program 
started  by  his  father),  dry  moving 


"boldly"  oi  "almost,"  and  tit  you 
have  a  good  ear)  you'll  heai  lifeless, 
ambigiK his  sentetu es. 

On  the  very  day  when  I  received 
the  Harper's  issue  containing  Greg 
Felton's  letter  ( bine  I  5),  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  had  a 
split  infinitive  heading  on  page  I: 
"China  Said  to  Sharply  Reduce 
Emissions  of  Carbon  Dioxide."  The 
headline  writer  could  have  sent 
"sharply"  to  the  end,  but  then  it's 
rather  badly  separated  from  what  it 
modifies.  And  if  the  writer  ha  J  put 
down,  "(  lima  Said  Sharply  to  Re- 
duce .  .  .  ,"  a  couple  of  syntactic  am- 
biguities would  have  resulted.  (Chi- 
na said  it  sharply?  To  whom.'  The 
passive  "said"  now  seems  active,  and 
"sharply"  doesn't  seem  to  modify 
"reduce  ")  These  are  the  kinds  o|  is- 
sues that  c  * >py  edit ors  deal  with 
In  nirly. 

When  iu\  Dictionary  of  Modern 
American  I  'sage  was  published  in  late 
1998,  there  was  a  widely  printed  AP 
wire  story:  "To  Split  or  Not  to  Split: 
Oxford  Abandons  Rule  Governing 
Infinitives."  Ii  vvas  big  news  through- 
out the  nation.  And  il  will  be  big 
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More  songs,  performed  live,  from  the 
artists  of  the  soundtrack  of  the  year 

0  BROTHER,  where  art  thou? 

■ 


■ 


Uvt  concert  performance*  by  the  art  lift  4  muticisnt  of 
0  BROTHER,  WHERE  ART  THOU? 

DOWN  FROM  THE  MOUNTAIN 


DOWN  FROM  THE  MOUNTAIN 


FEATURES  Attton  Krauss  &  Union  Station, 

Dan  Tymimki,  Gillian  Welch  &  David 
Rowlings,  John  Hartford,  Emmylou  Harris, 

the  Whites,  the  Cox  ramify,  Chris 
,        Thomas  King  &  Colin  Linden, 
and  Fairfield  Four 

ALSO  AVAILABLE: 


news  again  when  the  New  Oxford 
American  Dictionary  comes  oul  1 1 1 is 
month,  no  doubt  blessing  the  con- 
struction. It'll  be  on  the  front  pages 
.is  an  amazing  revelation.  This  phe- 
nomenon will  doubtless  repeat  itself 
throughout  the  twenty-first  century. 
And  each  time  will  be  ;i  mindblower 
because  nobody  quite  yets  it  the  first 
time  or  the  second  ...  or  the  ninety- 
ninth  t  ime. 

And,  ot  course,  the  people  blast- 
ing this  bugaboo  arc-  prescriptive 
linguists — the  people  who  want  to 
promote  normative  principles  of 
writ  ing. 

Bryan  A  ( farner 

Dallas 

A  Sound  Argument 

(  iordon  Reynolds's  June  letter  re- 
garding ( !arret  Keizer's  essay  on  noise 
("Sound  and  Fury,"  March|  hypothe- 
sizes that  students  in  classrooms  adja- 
cent to  noisy  trains  do  worse  in  read- 
ing because  they  are  taught  by 
"ne  wer,  less  experienced  teachers 
who  are  assigned  (he  inferior  class- 
rooms." He  dismisses  my  conclusion, 
which  Keizer  cites  m  his  essay,  that 
the  intrusive  noise  of  the  elevated 
trains  was  responsible  for  the  poorer 
performance  -a  conclusion  substan- 
tiated by  many  other  studies  linking 
noise  to  poorer  cognitive  thinking, 
language,  and  learning  skills. 

Let  me  add  that,  in  a  second 
study,  when  noise-abatement  treat- 
ments were  installed  on  the  tracks 
and  in  the  classrooms  facing  the 
tracks,  and  thus  the  noise  in  the 
classrooms  was  lowered  significantly, 
the  reading  stores  of  the  children 
facing  the  tracks  were  at  the  same 
level  as  those  of  the  children  on  the 
quiet  side  ot  the  building.  Had  Mr. 
Reynolds  known  the  result  of  this 
later  study  when  he  wrote  his  letter, 
he  might  not  have  injected  his  hy- 
pothesis, one  thai  he  did  not  support 
with  data. 

Arline  L.  Bronzaft,  Ph  I  > 
New  York  C  "try 


Baby  Snatchers 

In  their  response  to  Peggy  barber' 
Annotation  ["Broken  Homepage,' 


s     I  IARl'1-Rs  MA i  iA/IKI-  ,  SHTFAIW-.R  2001 


April|  on  the  fad  of  rushing  p 
children  into  middle-class  adopt 
homes  to  solve  child-welfare  pr 
leuis,  Rowena  Dodson  and  her  c 
leagues  at  Pittsburgh's  Adoption 
gal  Services  Project  were  misgul 

in  defending  the  so-called  Adopt 
and  Safe  Families  Act  of  1997  [I 
ters,  July]. 

The  consequences  of  the  Ad 
tion  and  Safe  Families  Act  w 
made  plain  in  an  outstanding  fc 
part  front-page  series  in  Dods( 
hometown  paper,  the  Pittsburgh  P 
(  iazette.  The  series  presented  case 
ter  case  in  which  authorities 
neighboring  Beaver  County  wro 
fully  took  children  from  impovL 
ished  homes,  undercut  efforts  to  1 
unite  those  families,  and  then  rusll. 
the  children  into  adoptive  honl 
sometimes  with  families  that  I 
connections  to  the  county  child-v] 
tare  agency  and  court  system.  1J 
series  illustrated  how  Beaver  Cou 
used  the  Adoption  and  Safe  Fami 
Act  to  turn  its  child-welfare  sysn  j 
into  the  ultimate  middle-class  el 
t lenient:  Step  ri^ht  up  and  tak 
poor  person's  child  for  your  v 
own.  I  low  could  Dodson  &  Co.  h 
missed  it .' 

Richard  Wexler 
Executive  Director 
National  Coalition  tor  Child  Prot 

tion  Reform 
Alexandria,  Va. 


Correction 

The  introduction  to  Constant 
P.  Cavafy's  poem  "The  Shi| 
[Readings,  Mayl  incorrectly  stai 
that  the  translation,  by  Theohc 
Constantine  Theoharis,  was  the  f 
and  only  English  translation  of  i 
poem — information  provided  to 
by  Harcourt,  Inc.,  publishers  or  J 
fore  Time  Could  Change  Them:  1 
Complete  Poems  of  Constantino, 
C  '.avafy. 

In  tact,  the  poem  was  translal 
previously  by  Edmund  Keeley  a 
Dimitri  Gondicas  for  the  Autui 
1994  issue  of  Antaeus  (No.  75-7 
and  was  subsequently  included 
The  Essential  Cavafy  (The  Ec 
Press,  1995),  still  carried  in  print 
Ecco  Press/1  larperCollins. 
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The  film  "Down  From  The  Mountain" 
coming  soon  to  a  theatre  near  you. 

For  film  and  tour  info,  visit 
www.downfromthemountaih.com 

www.losthighwayrecords.com 


©  UMG  Recordings.  Inc. 
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Study  h;ill 
By  Lewis  hi.  Latham 


voful  putrefaction  threatet\s  the  His 
Generation;  Barbarous  Ignorance, 
the'  unavoidable  amst'i/nc'iice  of  it 
trageous  Wickedness  wil  make  the 
ing  C  !eneral  ion  Loathsome ,  if  it 
e  m  >t  Si  /ii  n  >l\  (i  /  (neserve  it 

(  iotton  Mather, 
An  address,  Ad  Fratres  in  Hremo, 

1699 

mn  unfriendly  foreign  powei  had  at- 
lipted  (i»  impose  on  A  aua  tea  the 
niocre  educational  performance  thai 
Its  today,  we  might  well  have  viewed 
Is  (in  act  11/  war.  .  \\  V  hmv,  in  e\- 
i ,  /\rn  committing  an  ai  t  of  unthink- 
"  unilateral  educational  disarmament 
— A  Nation  lit  Risk,  The  National 


ssn m  « hi  fcxccllei in1  in 
Edii<  ation,  1 9tf  5 


I wo  hundred  and  eighty-four 
I  rs  bei  ween  the  I  wi  >  storm  warn 
ts,  and  the  Amerk  an  idea  i  'I  edu 
lion  remains  as  n  was  in  the  hegin- 
li  g — better  understood  1 1 s  a 
h  tessii  in  of  I. hi  1 1  1 1  mi  i  as  ,i  a  M  u  se  i  >l 
■true  lion,  rhe  Rev  erend  Mai  I  hi 
,< Iressed  Ins  i emark s  to  a  Puritan 
Iigregation  in  the  Massachusetts 
i  (  -i  ilony,  hull  icr  i  ihserving  thai 
I  an,  a.k.a.  "the  on  I J  deluder," 
I  Id  si  rile  n<  i  "greater  1  '>  1 « iw  to  the 
1 1 irmal ion  among  ih  than  by  cans- 
r  schools  to  Languish  undei  Dis- 
■ragements."  Lei  the  schools  ror, 
a  I  the  preac  I  ler,  and  "thou  I  lasi  de- 
layed thyself,  O  New  England  " 
r  ■  authors  of  A  Nation  at  Risk  were 
■fried  aboul  the  Russians.  In  1957 
r  i  tuld  deluder  had  shi  iwn  1 1  ic  Rus- 
||is  how  hi  launch  .i  spacccrafi  into 
r  heavens,  and  twenty-six  years 
a  r  n  was  si  1 1 1  he ing  seen  I  r<  an 
X  shington  as  ,i  baleful  porteni  l<  He 
eing  un  end  to  America's  "once 


urn  hallenged  preeminent  e  in  com 
merce,  industry,  si  ience,  and  techno- 
logical innovation."  Neil  Armstrong 
had  been  to  the  moon  and  hack,  hi  ii 
1 1  ie  Si  he  i  i.in  steppe  in  the  meanl  ime 
had  been  seeded  Willi  a  lores)  ''I  in 
ten  i  ml  menial  hallisl  ii  missiles,  anil 
Presidenl    Reagan  assembled  the 

(  iimmission  to  assess  the  strength  i  'I 
i  he  Bli  ivv  ol  which  the  evil  s<  iviel 
empire  w  as  i  hen  i  hi  mghl  i  apahle. 
Alter  foraging  loi  eighteen  months 
in  1 1  ie  w  I  Kiel  l  less  ,  i|  ,k  adeinu   s|  i  id\ 

groups,  1 1  ie  committee  returned  with 
had  news.  Our  si  h>  >ols  were  drown- 
ing in  "a  rising  t ide  <<\  mediocrity," 
anil  unless  we  strengthened  the  sand- 
bags ol  die  curricula  and  I  a isei I  die 
height  ol  die  lesl  hii|c\  we  loilld  s.i\ 
gi  lodbye  i o  i  M a  "prosperity,  security, 
and  civility."  Fearful  ol  1 1  a-  same  re 
suit,  Mail iei  had  suggestei I  dial  "par- 
ticular rowns  Employ  1 1  u  n  Wits"  i  ir 
sutler  1 1  ie  "Rebuke  ol  (  rod";  the 
(  'i  nnmissii  in  rei '  immended  massi\  e 
n  ilusii  his  c  >l  cash. 

Being  American  and  thereli  ire  h\ 
definition  a  self-improving  people  .il 
ways  on  die  road  to  the  milk-while 
i  n  ies  nl  perfection,  we  assign  to  edu- 
cation the  powers  thai  othei  sot  ieties 
.iw  aid  t< '  religii  m,  the  wi  ml  n  sell  in- 
vest ed  wiih  so  mam  meanings  thai  n 
i  a 1 1  he  1 1  mil  isei  I  Willi  Aladdin's  lamp, 
made  to  serve  as  synonym  loi  the 
way  <  ml  and  the  I  it  kel  I  n  une,  i  iffere<  I 
as  an  answ  er  1 1 1  e\ a  r\  mother's 
prayer.  I  he  high  In  ipes  and  greal  ex- 
pet  I  a  I  ions  lull,  >w   the  flag.  Ralph 

Waldo  Emerson  in  the  IK40s  beheld 
t  he  gi  ilden  door  of  "intellectual  en 
largemeni "  thn  nigh  which  "a  man 
stupid  bei  nines  a  man  inspired,"  pass- 
ing i  ml  i  'I  "the  Ii  n  |  ad  n  n  1 1  i  hi-  pel  - 
ceiving  state,"  shrugging  oil  "the  dm 
i'l  1 1 1 1  lis"  |m  lake  his  "  man  w  i  n  I  h\  " 


I ilai  e  as  "a  i  lew  Adam  in  the  gan len, 
|who|  is  hi  name  all  die  bcasl s  in  the 
leld,  all  1 1  ie  goils  in  the  sk  \  ."  |(  i|  n  i 
>ewe\  in  I  N9  i  pin  n  un  in  plainly 
'the  teai  I  hi  al  w  a\  s  is  i  he  piopbel  « >  t 
he  line  (  ioil  .11  id  1 1  H  nshel  el  III  i  il 
he  III  le  k  ingt  Ii  nil  '  1 1  (  ii  id  " 

i  'ui  modern  lait h  in  die  iiurai  les 
il  technological  applicat  ion  coi  re 

I  ii  aids  in  the  seven  leeni  h  cent  ur^ 
1 1 1 s i  111  angels,  and  in  keeping  with 

he  i  i  a  pt  a  at  e  I  e  I II  |  ml   i  i|   I  I  ie  I  lines 

he  rapidly  pn  (literal  ing  l>  n  ins  i  >!  al 

el  n.lle  edin  al  loll      i  h al  let   s(  hi  M  i|s, 

ilucal ional  mat lagemenl  organi  a 

I I  n i s ,  si  Ii i  ii  1 1  vouchers,  distance 
earning,  home  schooling,  diplomas 
iwarded  on  the  Internet,  etc.  copy 

he  syllabi  |s  ,  i|  |  he  si  k  ess|  1 1 1  hi  ism  K-ss 
ait  ei  prise.  I  he  i  lew  ge nerat  ion  i  il 
hi  iphets  horn  iws  i  he  v<  >t  ahulai  y  i  A 
la  market  ing  directoi  and  the  sys- 
ems  engineer,  rout  ing  eilucal  ion  as 
i  i  i  iiisumei  product,  I  he\  speak  i  il 
a. aid  value  and  pricing  strategies, 

1 1st  |  ihul  e  1 1  ili  a  in  1 1  I, lis  (ill  \  idei  n  as 

sette,  design  then  aiks  .  >|  safety  and 
K  l i \  erani  e  in  die  mannei  <  >l  usei 
friendly   theme  parks,  deploy  i  ii  1 1 
si  il  III  is,  s|ii  Hlsi  H  II  ll  el  III  I  1 1  a  I  |  Hi  >|  'ell 

vein ures,  inflate  the  grades 

i  'nie  again  as  n  was  m  i  he  begin 
ning,  we  show  ourselves  more  devoi 
ei  I  lo  the  theory  than  to  the  i  h  ,h  i  k  e 
ol  edticat  ion.   Hie  lads  bring  \>  1 1 1 1 
1 1  nan  tin)  tmii  h  I  anguishing  undei 
I  )iscouragemei)l s     bored  si  udia  1 1  • 
dull  texthi  ii  >l>  >,  1  kit  n  ied  1  la  -n  h  'in  . 
I  1 11  iw  -tu  n  1 1 1 1 1"  poh  1  n  1  m  ,  1 1  il  1 .11 1  1 
get  it  I  e. 11  I  iei     nun  ii  ■ .  inanelsome 


si  l  n  11  il  1-1 1, in  I  eti  ii  nl  s,  1  we  1  n  1- 
1  etil  I  at  e  out  •  ;lclg!<  s  .  il  1  the  1  ompo- 
s  1 1  ii  a  1  ill  ei em  1 1 1  di  a  I  line.  Wi- 
lli igl  il  a    well  he  pouring  hob,  w  ater 

1 11  sai  ill    ing   ii     but  u  e  1  hoi  ise  1 1 1 

hchi'Vi  thai  w  In  1 1  ace omnanicd  b\ 


1 1 1','  H  'I 
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j  v  kind  i  if  weather )  a  si  andard 
1 1  ik  i  (si  ientifk  ally  t  crt  if icd  and 
,  <  rnment  inspei  red )  to  which  we 
-  ifli\  the  label  "educated  i  iti:en." 
i  he  best  "I  my  knowledge  I  never 
i  mil  1 1  ,i  pers* m,  and  I  assi ime  thai 
I  ihrase  refers  in  .in  imaginary  he- 
i  similar  to  I  he  p«  >1<  i  playei  on  a 
shirt  or  the  griffin  in  a  medie\  al 
iary.  I  can  conceive  of  a  "self-ed- 
:  ing  citizen,"  and  I  have  had  the 
:  I  fortune  to  meet  a  number  of 
I  >le  who  can  be  so  described,  bul 
c!  e  have  had  the  temerity  to  pn  >- 

V  n  thcm.sch es  educated.  \\  lllloul 

Irption  they  possess  the  valor  of 

i  r  ignorance,  conceiving  of  an  ed- 
1  ion  neither  as  a  blessed  state  of 
r  e  (comparable  to  membership  in 

Corinthian  Yacht  Club)  nor  as  a 
r  :ious  object  sold  in  the  store 
-J  :n  .ii  I  larvard's  rate  ol  $  i2,cV0 
■annum)  but  rather  as  a  ceaseless 
■•est  of  learning  and  relearning.  It 
lixteen  years  they  have  spent 
6J00  hours  in  school  (roughly  the 
Bivalent  of  twenty-four  months), 

ii  expect  to  spend  another  titty 
s  amending  and  revising  what 

'  thought  thev  had  learned  there, 
he  possibility  assumes  the  pres- 
ent an  active  mind,  which  is  what 
■cents  the  fi  »ur  pe<  iple  taking  pari  in 
■conversation  that  appears  in  this  is. 
of  Harper's  Ma^i^me  on  pages  4^ 
imgh  hi.  Practitioners  instead  of 
>nsrs,  they  talk  about  teaching  as 
irt  rather  than  a  science,  and  al- 
Ligh  1  ^1  i^ln't  ask  the  question,  1  ex- 
it thev  would  say  that  no  single 
ipol,  and  certainly  no  nationwide 
c  m  >rt  mm  ( ir  conglt  imerate,  can  sus- 
i  the  claim  to  unqualified  excel- 
1  e.  Some  schools  are  better  than 
lers,  but  no  schi iol  exists  m  the 
1  Id  <  nit  i  it  time,  unlk  ><  >ded  by  the 
i<  of  mediocrity  that  flows  into  the 
Bsrooms  from  the  ocean  of  a  society 
1  doesn't  expect  its  statesmen  or  its 
to  kni  >w  hi  >w  ri  i  diagram  an 
sentence  i >r  point  to  Ther- 
Ihylae  on  a  map.  Even  the  best  of 
i  »ols  canm  >t  reft  >rm  the  nation's  pol- 
ls, cannot  elevate  the  nation's 
als  or  correct  errors  m  the  blue 
ks  of  popular  taste.  But  a  good 
her  can  influence  even  the  most 
romising  of  students  to  the  unique 
Dngth  of  his  or  her  ow  n  mind, 
he  part  it  ipants  in  the  Fi  irum  ar- 


il ie  stars 
ilish  se- 


gue tor  the  mi idest  pn ipositioii  that 
few  pleasures  rival  the  joy  of  the  in 
tellecl  being  put  to  constructive  or 
imaginative  use,  thai  n  is  more  tun 
to  kni iw  something  than  to  own 
something.  .All  idealists,  they  lake 
their  cue  from  Emerson,  who  be  ■ 
lieved  that  the  "great  object  of  Edu- 
cation should  be  commensurate  with 
the  i  ibjei  t  of  life  .  .  .  to  teach  sell 
trust:  to  inspire  t  Ik-  \  m 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  man 
wit  Ii  an  interest  in  himself  ...  to  .k 
quaint  him  w  ith  the  res<  mn  es  of  Ins 
mind,  and  to  teach  bun  thai  there  is 
all  Ins  st  rength  .  .  ."  I  k in  >w  ol  no 
more  hopeful  prospect  anywhere  on 
the  American  hori:on.  Although  I 
e  an  wish  that  we  p. lid  our  t eac  hei  - 
better  salaries,  or  that  the  $1 .5  mil 
lion  spent  mi  a  thirty-second  beer 
commercial  might  be  spent  on  books 
and  sL|iool  libraries,  wishing  won't 
make  n  so,  and  until  the  mild  elelud- 
er  allows  the  society  to  rearrange  its 
order  of  priorities,  I  suspect  that 
most  of  the  federal  money  voted  to 
1 1  ie  cause  i  >!  edui  at  ion  will  do  I n  i  le 
eUe  except  enrich  the  publishers  of 
fraudulent  achievement  tests.  The 
1 1  ii  Idren  meanwhile  will  learn  as 
they  have  always  learned,  against  the 
usual  long  odds  and  fortunate  in 
their  pursuit  of  happiness  if  they 
come  across  tour  guides  as  dedicated 
as  tutors  Si:er,  Ionian,  Stewart,  and 
C  iatto. 

Idealism  rescues  cynicism  and  ean 
be  parsed,  at  least  in  democratic  soci- 
el  ics,  as  an<  abet  w a  ird  foi  t reedi  an. 
Democracy  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  nobody  knows  enough,  that 
ni >thing  is  final,  that  the  > >ld  i irder 
(whether  of  men  or  institutions)  w  ill 
be  earned  offstage  every  twenty 
xeat's.  The  multiplicity  of  its  voices 
and  tortus  assumes  a  ceaseless  making 
and  remaking  of  laws  and  upturns  as 
well  as  of  equations  and  matinee 
idob.  It  democracy  ean  be  under- 
Sto<  >d  as  a  field  i  >t  t  emp<  a  at  \  eoa.lt- 
t  ions  among  people  of  different  inter- 
ests, skilb,  and  generations,  then 
everybody  has  need  of  everybody 
ebe.  To  the  extent  that  a  democratic 
government  gives  its  citizens  a 
chance  to  chase  then  own  dreams,  it 
gives  itself  tlie  chance  not  only  of 
discovering  its  multiple  glories  and 
triumphs  but  also  of  surviving  tis 
multiple  fi  illies  and  c  nines.  ■ 
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your  investment,  aid  sei  ioii3 
about  the  environment .  call  us  at 

1-800-93-GREEN 
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www.  green  ce  situ  ry.  co  m 

for  a  free  prospectus  that  contains 
more  complete  information, 
including,  fees  and  expenses. 
Please  read  it  carefully  before 
you  invest  or  send  money. 
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Nuinhei  .'I  I  I.S  pii-siiknts  wlm  haw  In  I.I  .1  I'll  I  »  :  I 
Numhei  vvlu  1  have  said,  "Y«hi  1  eat  1 1  .1  1  I  til  J  in  i<  .1. 1  and  I  n  ■  .  u  hei  will  I  1  ahlt  in  1  1     1  Iin  1.1.  \  i.i"  :  I 
Pen  uii.iiv  1  1 1.  hi"(  mih  e  I  W>  in  U.S.  s.i  If.  1  >l  1 1. 11  ill  ( >\  ei  I  m  m  'I-   l«  H  adnli  .  .hi.  I  .  1 11I.  In  11,  11  |  m  .  1 1\ .  K  :    I .',  i|l 
N  mill  hi  ul  I  I.S.  si  In  h  ils  1 1 1. 1 1  use  I   nil  it,  ,1  snl  1  w.n  c  |  >  1  <  >  •  ■  1 . 1 1 1 1  1 1 1,11  i<  1. 1  ,11 1. 1  "i  .1. 1.     1 1 1.  It  1 11  essays  :  '»•> 
N 1  mil  'i  1  1  il  1 1 11  t   .1  Inn  ils  1 1 1. 1 1  .11 1  .  ..Hi  ••!    mi  1 11 1 1  v<  1  11  us  : 
I  'en  il  1 1  aye  1  1 1. 1 1  ive  .lilt  e  I l'1 '  II  i  1 1 11   I  n  III  il  K  I  .  'I  I  1  S   pilhlil    .1  III  H  lis  1 1 1. 1 1  .III   1 1  il  i  I  >\  |  'M  \  .il  t  .  .  >n  1 1  mi  i  h     :   i  I  I  I 
I'd  1 1'  1 1 1 .  i!  T  .  .1  I    S  empli  tyers  win  i    i\  that  .1  1 1 1 !  'I  i   i  I  u  it  il  "  i .  1. 1 1 1. 1 1 1  "I  i;r  ,ii  1 1  ,  i  i  lr.  ii  i  nil  I  In  I  m  1 1  "  :  5' ' 
Pen  i  1 1 1 ,  i  vr  i.i  1 1 1 1. 1. 1  li     il  ii  I  1 1 1  "I  i    i  hi  >i  il  si  Hi  Iritis  win  >   ,iy  1 1  us  :  I'i 
latin  ol  I  he  mini  I  vi  ul  pupils  pel  leaeliei  in  Mil  hiyan's  si  hm >ls  in  tin  nuinhe  i  i  il  inmates  pei  ••u.n.l  in  in  pi  isuiis  :  IS  > 
Rat  in  ul  juveniles  to  polit  e  nllk  ei  "insl  rut  turs"  al  .1  I  lot  it  la  sliei  il  I 's  .'.'  In  mi  weekend  hoot  i  .imp  :  i  I 
N  mill  hi  i.i  A  nit  i  ii  .in  slates  I  lial  pi  mill  puhlii    i  In  ml  leai  In  i    I « ■  inllu  i  •  m  poi  al  punisl  inn  nl  mi  si  in  It  a  1 1    :  .'  i 
NiiiiiI  hi  .  .1  stall's  in  win.  1 1  I  id  ili  >"\  i  lasses  are  .i  I  ii"l  i  ••«  In  •<  >l  141  at  lu.il  n  ui  iet|iiiieiiieiil  :  N 
Nu  ml  hi  1 1 1  v\  1 1 1 1  1 1  1 1  'i  1  i"i  1  1. 11  i"i  1. 1  "1  1  1. 1  si    .in  1 1  . 1 1 11 1 1  . 1  :  11 
Rat  in  ul  l  he  average  I  inie  it  laki     .ni.il.  1  animal  n >  leal n  a  ,1 111)4  lu  I  hi  1 11  in  it  I  aki    a  female  :  'I 
I  si  1 111.  in  1 1  1 11  mil  hi  1 1 1  ,|.'ii  l.ini'ii.n'i   ,i"i  1   11 1  I  hi  vm  ahulai )  <  >l  \-  1  iki  1,  .1  San  ham  1  ..  1 1  ••■  >i  ilia  :  1 ,000 
niraiini  ntiiiiher  ni  hahuuns  Inn i'il  ti  1  sinuki  i  i  ai  I  in  a  I ' »•'•-' '  an. K  ii  tin"  ih<  el lu  at  y  ul  t  lyaiet n  ,  as  a  dt hi;  i leh vei y  de\  n i  :  I 
hdowtiienl  .1  Inhai  i    i  i  mipai  \  \  ya\  e  a  I  I.I    imiversil )  last  yi  .11  1. 11  ,1  "1  1  apt  irali    ..  »  la  I  n   pun  .ihiln  y"  1  1  nil  1  :  \  \,^>00,000 
mi    1 1 1. 1 1  Ami  ui  si  (  1 1 1 1 1 '  v  1  .  n 1 1 1  ■  i '  1 1  in  1 1  a  1 1  i  1 1 1 1  e  1 1  la  1  lei  111  .1   pail  ol  a  ■  In.  lent '  •  peili  n  mam  1  piet  e  alu  ml  iln  ill  111;  wai  :  'I 
mill  hi  ..I  I  I  S.  1  olleye  si  utl<  ills  wlm  well'  denied  I.  .1.  ml  I  main  lal  an  I  last  yeai  hei  ause  .  .1  a  pi  n  >i  .  Ii  1 1"  .  .  .1 1  \  n  Mini  :  '  ',<il  v> 

(  liani  1  1 1 1. 1 1  .1  I  ).  1 1  \  1  i  mi.  Ii  IK    .1  In  ml  stmlenl  was  1 1  pi  ink  J  a  I  I.  a  i  nin  i  .Imui"  I  In   luun    '000  .1  I  I  \  1  .11  :  I  11 1  I 

(  1 1a  111 1'  that  a  U.S.  sixth   In  tenth  yiadei  repi  His  hemp,  hull  led  weekly  :  I  in  II 
1  liani  1  1 1  iai  .1  1  i x 1 1 1   Ii  1  lent  h  141  atler  repui  Is  hullyin^  1  it  hei    :  I  1 1 1  I 
cent  aye  ul  U.S  ninth-yrade  huy  whu  say  we  sin  utltl  .tup  "mil  itleis"  I  nun  u  ill  net  it  my  Anna  n  an  I  nnln  n  in  ami  t  nil  hits  :  i  i 

I  1  1 1  en  I  aye  .'I  1 111  ii  1 1  yradi  yirls  win  1  say  I  his  :  Wi 
n  .111 1 1  iln  lei  Ii  1  al  unveil  linen  I  pan  I  I  larval  1 1  i  <  i  an  In  i    in  tin  I  ou0s  In  In  lp  desiyn  Kus  i.in  mail  .  i  n  lm  ins  :  Hl\000,000 

\  UK  It  111  I  I  1 11   he.nl  leseai'l  hers  illVl'Slfil  II 1  Russian  set  I II I  lies  1  II  II 1 1 11'  tills  pel  Ii  it  I,  pi  1  Hi  I  pt  II  I) 1  a  Ii  .  Ii  lal  law   ml  :   '•  I  ,  ll  H\l  \  V 

-1 111  ill  hi  ul  Austrian   I  inlu  ails  win.  have  al  I  em  lei  I  1  1  illeyi  .  lasses  1 1 1 1   yeai  a  .11 1  all.  1 11a  1 1  ve  In  .  1 1  nana  I  pm  .  .  ul  n  hi  :  i  i 
Minimum  nuinhei  ul  .  1  mnl  lies  in  whii  1 1  al  I.  a  i  I  mil  iln  i  liiltlreii  are  nu  Ii  myei  111  1  I  n  ml  h\  iln  .m  .  .1  .  level  1  :  I  I 

Nilinhel  ni  iln  1  1  outline'  whnsi  lm.  1  lehl  ex<  teds  hall  iln  11  I  il  'I'  : 

I'm  en!  Ruh  I  >y  Inn's  hmh  si  1  1  essay  mi  I  lie  <  ini/u  s  n/  Width,  limn  a  New  Vurk  I  11  \  1  ullei  I  ihle  dealt  1  :  %  i  >,000 

l:si  iuialeil  miniher  ul  t  ime  an  at lu It  inusi  taste  a  tltshketl  lm k|  hed >u  li-at tiui)'  in  liki  n  :  10 

Percentage  ol  Men's  Health  readers  wl  n  tins  have  lea  met  I  must  .  >|  what  they  know  al  h  mi  ....  In  mi  i  <  I  •  visum  :  I 

(  I  iai  n  i  l  hat  an  etyhi y  yeai  i  iltl  Ainerii  an  i   l<  1 1  ha  in  let  I  :  I  in  1 00 
i  I  iai  n  i  I  hat  a  ten  yeai  .  >l<  I  i   :  I  in  ] 
cent  aye  ul  Alrkan-Amerii  an  i  hi  lilt  en  in  tin  Sunt  h  all  eiuliny  inajt  ml  y  while  si  h<  ml  in  l°7n  and  I  ouo,  n  p. .  1 1  .1    :  •     '■  • 
Ma  xi  nu  nil  Inn  in  I  '•>."'  lm  i<  a.  limy  an  Aim  an  A  merit  an  In  urn  in  (  iei  h  yia  In  n  a.  I  m  wt  it  e  : 

nu  mm  i  he  (  'eilai  Kapids,  luwa,  pi  'In  >  1 1<  ...m  oflcriny  htyh  si  In  ml  slut  let  it    i  hi  .  yeai  i  It  >i   iln  n  .       man  : 

Prize  awarded  an  Indiana  University  .en n  h  in  April  in  a  national  "messiest  mlley*  apartmeni"  <  onn  i  : 

Minimum  nuinlx  r  ul  U.S  hiyh  si  I  Is  whose  students  i  hosi-  a  nistntlian  as  a  m.nlual  nm  speak i  i  !a  i   pi  mi'.  : 

Mumhti  1 1 1  i  inn    the  I 'its  n|i  ni  ha   met  wiih  Mi     A  merit  a  1 1  ii   yeai  In  .  Ii  .  uss  lii  i  ii  in  ii   i  in  "i  1 1  mn  n  i  .  lm  al  n  m"  :  .' 


Win".  '  (It'll  <(>'!'  t/lt'  'al.  .1  a  I  tllhlhli'  lis  I//  fllh  W'l    Si  Hill  is  i  Hi'  //s|. 

I  l(0/ii  i     lni/t'  •    is  a  iri'isli'ii'J  liifi/i'|j|<i>/ 


1 1  Mill  |<    r  .i  'i 


We  Call  Them  "Buttons" 


For  years,  listeners  of  NPR's  All  Things  Considered" 
have  asked  us  about  those  eclectic  music  snippets 
between  news  stories.  We  call  them  buttons. 


Finally  there's  a  CD  with  some  of  these  great  tunes; 
it's  called  all  songs  considered. 


-  — — 


From  tango  to  Finnish  yoiking,  to  great  jazz  and 
Spanish  accordion,  16  great  cuts  featured  as 
"buttons"  are  now  available  in  their  entirety. 

If  you  find  yourself  thinking,  "what  was  that  song 
All  Things  Considered  played  at  5:1 9  p.m.?"  then 
all  songs  considered  is  the  CD  for  you. 


all  songs  considered  is  also  the  name  of  NPR  s  Web-only 
music  snow  hosted  by  AH  Things  Considered  director  Bob  Botlen 
Visit  www.npr.org/programs/asc  for  a  regular  installment  of 
all  songs  considered. 


Available  at  the  NPR  Online  Shop  at  http://shop.npr.org  or  call  1J88.NPR.DISC. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  disc  support  NPR*. 
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DEATH  COMES  FLYING 

From  A  History  of  Bombing,  by  Sven  Lindijvist, 
published  by  The  New  Press.  Translated  from  the 
Swedish  by  Linda  Haverty  Rugg. 

in  the  beginning  was  the  bomb.  It  consisted 
of  a  pipe,  like  a  bamboo  pipe  of  the  type  abun- 
dant in  China,  tilled  with  an  explosive,  like 
gunpowder,  which  the  Chinese  had  discovered 
as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  It  one  closed  this 
pipe  at  both  ends,  it  became  a  bomb.  When 
the  pipe  was  opened  at  one  end,  it  was  blown 
forward  by  the  explosion.  The  bomb  then  he- 
came  a  rocket.  It  soon  developed  into  a  two- 
stage  rocket — a  large  tucket  that  rose  into  the 
air  and  released  a  shower  of  small  rockets  over 
the  enemy.  The  Chinese  used  rockets  of  this 
type  in  their  defense  of  Kaifeng  in  1232.  The 
rocket  weapon  spread  via  the  Arabs  and  Indi- 
ans to  Europe  around  1250 — but  it  was  forgot- 
ten again  until  the  English  rediscovered  it  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  the  rocket  was  opened  at  the  other  end,  the 
bomb  became  a  gun  or  a  cannon.  The  explosion 
blew  out  whatever  had  been  tamped  into  the 
pipe,  like  a  bullet  or  another,  smaller  bomb, 
called  a  shell.  Both  the  gun  and  the  cannon  had 
been  fully  developed  in  China  h\  1280,  and 
they  reached  Europe  thirty  years  later. 

Bombs  began  to  be  used  in  warfare  around 
the  same  tune  thai  the  chemical  equation  for 
gunpowder  was  rust  published,  in  1044-  The\ 


were  dropped  from  the  tops  ,,t  citv,  walls  or 
slung  from  catapults  .it  the  enemy. 

The  first  technical  description  of  a  bomb, 
made  in  (  'hina  during  the  twelfth  century,  shows 
the  bomb  tilled  with  thirty-odd  thin  slivers  of 
pi  ircelain,  which  were  flung  out  in  the  explosion. 
Starting  in  1412,  there  are  descriptions  of  "frag- 
mentation hi  >mhs"  filled  with  iron  shot  or  shards 
of  porcelain  inside  a  thin  cast-iron  shell,  which 
blew  to  hits  with  the  explosion.  The  jagged 
shards  of  metal  were  intended  to  "wound  the 
skin  and  break  the  hones."  Thus  the  first  bombs 
were  what  today  we  call  antipersonnel  bombs, 
intended  for  battling  so-called  soft  targets. 

The  first  depletion  of  war  to  describe  the  use 
of  bombs  dates  from  1207.  It  emphasizes  what 
would  later  he  called  the  "morale  effect"  or  the 
"tern  >r  effect."  When  the  bombs  exploded,  "the 
[enemy]  wretches  were  terrified  and  quite  lost 
their  senses,  men  and  horses  running  awav  as 
fast  as  they  e<  >uld." 

For  a  long  time  the  bomb  was  considered  a 
primitive  forerunner  to  the  rocket  or  cannon. 
But  the  early  theoreticians  of  flight  realized 
that  the  bomb  could  be  a  terrible  weapon  if  n 
ci  nil  J  be  thn  >wn  fn  mi  the  air. 

In  his  Prudromu  mer<>  Silvio  ("The  Aerial 
Ship")  of  1670,  Francesco  de  Lana  1  er:i  alivadv 
warned  i  >t  airships  that  from  an  appropriate  heigh i 
Could  dn  tp  "art  i  tie  la  I  fire,  Ful  lets.  ,m  |  bomb-  '  a  I 
"hi  >uses,  castles,  or  cities,"  without  pl.n  inu  them- 
selves in  the  least  danger.  1  V'fying  his  i  <\\  n  wain 
ing,  he  himself  i ried  to  construct  nik h  an  air 
ship,  hmlt  on  the  vacuum  principle 

In  1710,  Gottfried  Zeidlei  published  I  Vr 
jliegende  Wandersmann  ("TIk  [-lying  Wander- 


1.12.1999,  li\  (.JL-Wuird  Richer 


catastrophic  results  for  the  inhabitants."  nut 
since  this  threat  would  hover  over  .ill  the 
countries  at  war,  they  would,  Heyne  believed, 
soon  agree  on  rules  to  prevent  flying  machines 
from  being  used  lor  purposes  of  terror  or  mass 
destructii  >n. 

Balloons  proved  to  be  so  vulnerable  and  dif- 
ficult to  steer  that  they  lacked  significant  mili- 
tary value.  A  hundred  years  Liter,  in  1899,  .it 
The  Hague,  the  great  powers  could  therefore 
agree  to  follow  Heyne's  recommendation  and 
forbid  bombardment  from  balloons. 

On  December  17,  1903,  at  10:35  the 
first  motor-driven  airplane  lifted  oft  and  flew. 
For  only  twelve  seconds,  and  for  only  forty 
yards — hut  an  ancient  dream  was  fulfilled  in 


th.it  moment.  Finally  humans  could  fly!  That 
humans  could  now  bomb  as  well  was  forgotten 
in  the  excitement.  All  of  the  dangers  associat- 
ed with  the  conquest  of  the  sky  were  blown 
away  like  m ist  in  the  tailwind  «  >t  t  I  ie 
first  airplane. 


1) 


ibstruck  crowds  in  New  \ork  in  I 
saw  an  airplane  for  the  first  time  in  1 90s  I.ven 
eye  was  fixed  on  the  rubbei  wheel-  a-  il  -n 
chanted — would  they  really  leave  the  gr.  i  i  i 
Yes,  the  miracle  came  to  pas>!  '"Never  haw  I 
seen  -neli  a  look  of  wonder  in  the  l.ice>  '  t  .i 
multitude,"  wrote  ;i  lilncayo  new  papei  re- 
porter. "Everyone  seemed  to  feel  tli.it  it  wa*  ,i 
new  day  in  their  lives." 


Flight  seemed  to  be  a  step  into  .1  new  ele- 
ment, .1  new  world.  People  spoke  of  the  "aerial 
age"  and  fell  thai  we  had  now  lefl  behind  our 
earlier,  earrhbound  existence  and  wen-  launched 
into  .1  new  way  ol  life.  Flying  would  be  as  nor- 
mal as  riding  a  bit  w  le,  as  natural  as  walking. 

All  goi kI  things  would  come  with  flight:  democ- 
racy, equality,  freedom.  I  Ik-  air  was  freedom's 
realm,  where  travel  weni  on  unimpeded  by  rails, 
roadblocks,  01  stationmasters.  Female  fliers  saw  a 
great  future  in  the  air,  where  old  gender  differ- 
ences would  iiH  longer  apply.  When  cars  were 
replac  ed  In  planes,  bl.uk  chauffeurs  w<  >uld  train 
to  be  pilots  and  si  m  >n  be  1 1  ic  leaders  of  the  air,  ac- 
1 1  irding  to  another  h<  ipeful  train  ol  thought. 

Flighl  would  hit  humankind  from  the  tilth  ol 


CLONING 


By  Miroslcn  I  lolub.  /  he  poem  appeared  last  fall  in 
the  Times  Literary  Supplement.  Translated  from 
the  ( Izech  />\  the  author  and  Rehekah  Bloyd.  Holnh 
died  in  1998. 


I  'resent : 

( )rowds  <  'I  predatory  sheep. 

I  !rowds  in  broad-brimmed  1 1. it ^. 

( !r<  >wds  11 1  1  urbans. 

(  ji  iwds  in  baseball  caps,  bills  to  the  back. 
I  'n  iwds  w  iih  bald  heads. 
(.  !r<  iwds  with  sidec  urls 

I  he  1  In  isen  1  iik-s,  the  f<  irsaken. 

I  he  world  nub  on  Wednesday. 

1  he  world  begins  the  day  after  tomorrow. 

Behind  the  w<  n  Id: 

I  larps  st  rung  wit  1 1  human  hair. 
I  )ivans  with  In  mris. 
I  leadless  In  irsemen. 

I  Ik  \  man  bin  parade-step, 
I  Ira  inhale  laughing  gas, 
I  hey  exhale  flames. 

Meanu  bile, 

1  he  t ranker  ol  the  somatic  cell  nucleus  to  the 

1  M  >l  Vte 

:ips  along  like  molasses  111  lanuary. 

(  Honing  is  old  hat,  gentlemen. 

You  yourselves  are  cloned,  deep  111  your  souls. 


the  earth  and  create  a  new  life-form,  according 
in  Alfred  W.  Lawson,  ,111  early  adherent  of  the 
gospel  nl  flight,  lie  believed  in  a  new  kind  of 
human  being,  the  "alti-man,"  who  would  be 
born  in  the  air  and  live  his  whole  life  up  there. 
In  ibis  future,  the  "ground-men"  who  contin- 
ued to  walk  on  the  bottom  of  the  air-sea  would 
be  regarded  in  much  the  w  ay  we  regard  oysters 
and  1  rabs.  Lawson's  alti-man  would  conquer  all 
the  limitations  of  the  earth  and  be- 
1  ime  an  angel  i  >r  a  god. 


Q 


1  her  new  means  of  transport  met  impas- 
sioned resistance  from  people  who  feared  their 
social  consequences.  Not  so  the  airplane.  No 
one  maintained  that  flight  disfigured  the  land- 
scape, as  the  railroad  did,  or  that  it  destroyed 
rhe  morals  of  the  youth,  as  did  the  bicycle  and 
the  automobile. 

New  weapons  —  machine  guns,  tanks, 
poisonous  was — were  sincerely  detested  by  the 
general  public.  But  not  airplanes.  The  British 
sometimes  feared  that  then  hereditary  foe, 
France,  would  invade  England  with  troops  sent 
in  from  the  air.  But  then  delight  in  airplanes 
conquered  their  tear.  Even  when  airplanes  were 
used  to  kill  people  on  the  ground,  air  war  was 
generally  considered  "purer"  and  "nobler"  than 
oilier  forms  of  warfare.  Pilots  were  seen  as  the 
duelists  ol  the  air,  modern  knights  engaging  in 
a  heavenly  tournament. 

Airplanes  were  said  to  preserve  the  peace, 
mainly  by  democratizing  the  dangers  of  war. 
Up  to  this  time,  those  who  commanded  others 
io  do  battle  with  one  another  could  feel  quite 
comfortable  about  their  own  safety.  But  in  the 
age  of  flight  they  too  would  be  exposed  and 
therefore  would  be  less  inclined  to  begin  a  war. 
People  also  believed  that  flight  would  do  away 
with  the  very  cause  of  national  conflicts  by 
bringing  people  closer  to  one  another.  People 
who  flew  would  gel  to  know  and  respect  one 
another.  I  hose  w  ho  bad  been  divisive  and  hos- 
tile on  the  ground  would  live  peacefully  to- 
gether in  the  boundless  heavens  dur- 
f  I         m 'j  1 1  ic  age  1  if  flight. 


I 


be  first  bomb  dropped  from  an  airplane  ex- 
ploded in  an  oasis  outside  Tripoli  on  November 
1,  PM  I.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  North  Africa  bad  enjoyed  a  relatively 
independent  position  in  the  Turkish  empire. 
During  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Turks  lost 
possession  alter  possession  to  the  European  pow- 
ers, and  by  191  1  only  a  little  strip  of  coastline 
remained  to  them,  between  British  Egypt  and 
French  runisia.  N< iw  the  Italians  wanted  to  cel- 
ebrate the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  a  united  Italy 
by  conquering  thai  last  little  piece  of  Turkish 
North  Africa  —  the  city  of  Tripoli,  with  its 


50,000  inhabitants,  and  .1  wide  stretch  ol  desert 
populated  hy  about  600,000  Arab  nomads. 

The  Tripoli  war  was  ;i  godsend  for  the  Ital- 
ian pilots.  Jim  three  years  after  the  first  exhibit 
nl  Might  in  Paris,  they  would  now  have  a 
chance  to  battle-test  the  new  weapon.  Every- 
thing they  did  was  wonderfully  new.  One  ol 
them  mounted  .1  camera  111  his  airplane  and 
took  the  first  .111  photography.  Another  made 
the  first  night  raid,  and  a  third  dropped  Hie  first 
firebomb.  A  lourih  was  the  tirsi  to  be 


A 


shot  down. 


theory  ol  precision  bombing — with  the 
pilot  as  policeman,  the  bomb  as  his  baton — was 
developed  early  by  R.  P.  Hearne  in  Airships  in 
Peace  and  War  (PM0).  Punitive  expeditions  are 
costly  and  time-consuming.  It  can  take  months 
for  them  to  reach  their  goal.  But  punishment 
from  the  air  can  be  carried  out  immediately  and 
at  a  much  lower  cost.  "In  savage  lands  the 
moral  effect  of  such  an  instrument  of  war  is  1111 
possible  to  conceive,"  writes  Hearne.  "The  ap- 
pearance of  the  airship  would  strike  terror  into 
the  tribes."  And  in  addition,  one  could  avoid 
"the  awful  waste  of  life  occasioned  to  white 
troops  by  expeditionary  work."  The  air  force 
could  simply  patrol  the  land  as  the  navy  pa- 
trolled the  sea.  When  necessary,  bombers  could 
mete  out  a  "sharp,  severe,  and  terrible  punish- 
ment," which  would  nevertheless  be  more  hu- 
mane than  a  traditional  punitive  expedition. 
For  the  bombs  would  affect  only  the  lawbreak- 
ers and  would  leave  the  innocent  unharmed. 

This  was,  of  course,  pure  fantasy.  Hearne's 
idea  demanded  a  precision  that  did  not  exist. 
When  the  French  sent  six  planes  to  perform 
police  actions  in  Morocco  in  BO  2,  the  pilots 
chose  large  targets — villages,  markets,  grazing 
herds — otherwise  then  bombs  would  miss. 
And  when  the  Spaniards  began  bombing 
"their"  part  of  Morocco  the  next  year,  they 
used  German  cartouche  bombs,  filled  with  ex- 
plosives and  steel  balls,  bombs  that  were  spe- 
cially made  not  to  focus  their  effect  bill  to 
spread  it  to  as  many  living  targets  as 
pi  issible. 


A 


t  the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  C  ileal 
Britain  had  the  world's  only  independent  air 
force  and  a  fleet  of  5,300  planes,  which  had 
played  an  almost  negligible  role  in  the  outcome 
of  the  war.  Now  the  entire  military  was  to  be 
reduced  to  peacetime  levels.  Each  branch  of  ser- 
vice would  have  to  prove  its  indispensability.  It 
was  easier  for  the  two  traditional  branches; 
they  both  agreed  that  the  air  force  ought  to  be 
disbanded.  Churchill  was  assigned  the  task  of 
wielding  the  axe  for  the  government.  At  that 
point  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  air  force, 


Sir  I  high  I  reiicliard,  bet  everything  on  one 
caul:  The  Mad  Mullah  ol  Somaliland. 

Mohammed  bin  Abdullah  I  lassan,  called  "  I  he 
Mad  Mullah"  by  bis  enemies,  had  long  been  a 
thorn  in  the  British  lion's  paw.  (  Countless  puni- 
tive expeditions  had  failed  to  punish  him.  Now 
the  general  stall  wanted  to  engage  two  divisions 
for  t  welve  months  in  a  major  offensive  against  the 
mullah.  In  addition,  millions  would  be  required 
to  build  the  roads,  railroads,  and  military  bases 
necessary  to  occupy  the  u  nintry. 

Trenchard  proposed  to  lix  the  mullah  from 
the  air,  with  twelve  airplanes  and  a  maximum 
ol  250  men.  Squadron  111,  which  soon  would 
bomb  Tsantsyn  later  Stalingrad— on  behall  ol 
the  British  empire,  was  fust  sent  to  Somaliland. 

Mohammed  had  never  seen  an  airplane, 
much  less  a  bomb.  I  le  gave  no  evidence  of  fear. 
I  le  did  what  he  usually  did  w  hen  he  had  uilcx 
pec  ted  visitors:  he  dressed  in  his  linesi  clothes 
and  presented  himself,  surrounded  by  his  most 
respected  counselors,  in  front  of  his  house-  un- 
der a  white  canopy  that  was  used  on  ceremoni- 
al occasions.  There  he  awaited  the  arrival  of 
1  he  li  ireign  emissaries. 

The  first  bomb  almost  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
It  killed  Mohammed's  counselors,  and  he  him- 
self had  his  clothes  singed  by  the  explosion. 
The  next  bombardment  killed  his  sisier  and 
several  ol  Ins  immediate  family  members  1  lien 
lor  two  days  the  British  bombers  attacked  Mo- 
hammed and  his  family  while  they  fled  through 
the  desert  like  hunted  animals.  Finally  they 
were  forced  to  give  up. 

Total  tune  required:  a  week  instead  of  a  year. 
Total  cost:  177,000.  Churchill  persuaded  the 
government  to  maintain  the  air  force  out  of 
purely  economic  considerations.  Then  he  of- 
fered the  RAF  1^6  million  to  take  over  from  the 
at  am  c  ( nit  n  i|  c  if  the  Iraq  i  iperatii  in, 

I which  hael  cosi  IS  million  thus  far. 
_^ikc  other  colonial  powers,  the  British 
had  already  been  bombing  restless  natives  in 
their  territories  for  several  years.  It  began  with 
the  Pathans  on  India's  northwestern  border  in 
1915.  It  didn't  help  much  |iist  to  destroy  then 
villages.  But  it  their  irrigation  ditches  were 
bombed,  then  water  supply  would  be'  emptied 
and  the  topsoil  washed  away  from  the-  terraces 
Then  they  got  the  message. 

The  British  bombed  revolutionaries  in  F.gv;  1 
and  the  rebellious  Sultan  o|  Darfur  in  P'lo.  In 
DM7  bombers  put  dow  n  an  uprisin  in 
Mashud,  on  bulla's  border  with  Afghanistan 
During  the  third  Afghan  war,  in  !  M>!,  Dacca, 
Jalalabad,  and  Kabul  were  bombed  In  a  British 
squadron  chief  named  Arthtu  Harris.  In  his 
memoirs  be  writes  that  the  ivat  was  ivon  by  a 
single  strike-  with  a  one-kiloton  bomb  on  ibe 
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Afghani  king's  palace.  Harris  would  spend  the 
resi  nt  his  life  trying  to  repeat  that  strike. 

Tin-  same  year,  the  Egyptians  demanded  in- 
dependence, and  the  RAF  sent  in  three 
squadrons  oi  bombers  to  control  the  rebellious 
masses.  In  1920,  the  city  of  Enzeli  in  Iran  was 
bombed  in  .in  attempt  in  create  a  British  pup- 
pel  state,  and  in  Trans-Jordan  the  British  put 
down  .in  uprising  w  ith  bombs  th.it  killed  200. 

Tins  kind  i>t  thing  was  already  routine.  But  in 
Iraq  the  assignment  was  different.  It  was  called 
"control  without  occupation."  The  RAF  and  its 
bombers  were  assigned  to  replace  completely  titty- 
one  battalions  of  soldiers,  which  was  what  the 
army  had  needed  to  control  ;i  country  that,  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War,  had  treed  itself  from 
centuries  of  Turkish  rule  and  now  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  British  .is  then  new  masters. 

In  principle,  the  inhabitants  were  supposed 
to  he  warned  before  a  raid.  In  principle,  houses, 
, mini. ils,  and  soldiers  were  supposed  to  he  tar- 


FLY!  FLY,  MY  PRETTIES! 

From  a  recently  declassified  memo  sent  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  1963,  from  the  Office  oj  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  to  J.  A.  Califanojr.,  special  as- 
sistant to  the  secretary  oj  the  army.  The  memo  was 
obtained  by  the  National  Security  Archive. 

Subj:  Measures  to  Restrict  Travel  to  Cuba  tor 
Subversive  Training 

A.  At  flo\:  Liquidate  selection  trainees  after 
ret urning  fr< >m  ( 'uha. 

i  i  >\H1  >I:RA  1  k  >N:  Value  of  this  action  lies  in 
destroying  a  potentially  dangerous  indiv  idual 
while  simultaneously  serving  as  a  warning  to 
other  potential  trainees.  It  is  politically  risky 
and  contrary  to  our  moral  precepts.  Could 
boomerang  by  creating  martyrs. 

B.  a<  tips:  Make  pro- West,  anti-Castro  leaflet 
drops  on  subversive  training  center 

t  i  'XHPIikA  I  IP\:  Such  action  would  be  better 
directed  at  major  population  centers.  Would 
substantially  increase  risk  of  attack  on  U.S.  es- 
sential photo  recon  flights. 

(.'.  Ac  TIPS:  Attach  incendiary  dev  ices  to  hats 
anil  drop  over  training  centers.  Bats  retire  to  at- 
tics during  daylight.  Incendiaries  ignite  Lv 
t  liners  and  start  tires. 


yets,  and  not  the  elderly,  women,  or  children. 
In  practice,  things  didn't  always  go  that  way. 
The  hist  report  from  Baghdad  describes  an  air 
raid  that  caused  wild  contusion  among  the  na- 
tives and  their  families.  "Many  of  them  jumped 
into  a  lake,  making,  a  good  target  tor  the  ma- 
chine guns." 

"What  are  the  rules  for  this  kind  ot  cricket.'" 
asked  the  newly  appointed  chief  tor  India's 
Northwest  Prov  ince,  Sir  John  Matfrey.  The  air- 
torce  headquarters  tor  India  answered  that  in- 
ternational law  did  not  apply  "against  savage 
tribes  who  do  not  conform  to  codes  of  civilized 
warfare."  Warning  ought  to  be  given  before  an 
attack  (so  that  people  could  take  cover),  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  attack  should  be  a  sur- 
prise (since  that  would  increase  the  death  toll). 
Loss  ot  lite  was,  after  all,  what  made  the  great- 
est impact  on  morale. 

Women  held  little  value  for  the  natives,  re- 
ported headquarters,  but  instead  were  consid- 
ered "a  piece  ot  property  somewhere  between  a 
ritle  and  a  cow."  So  killing  their  women  could 
not  be  justly  compared  with  similar  losses 
among  European  civilians. 

A  1922  RAF  memorandum  lists  a  series  of 
available  means  ot  terror:  timed  bombs;  phos- 
phorus bombs;  "crow's  teet,"  which  maimed 
humans  and  livestock;  whistling  arrows;  crude 
oil  used  to  pollute  drinking  water;  and  "liquid 
tire,"  a  forerunner  to  napalm. 

The  British  were  not  the  only  ones  to  bomb 
their  colonies  into  submission.  The  Spaniards 
were  ev  en  more  brutal  in  Morocco.  On  June  29, 
1924,  twenty  Spanish  planes  dropped  600  bombs 
on  villages  near  Tetuan,  causing  large  civilian 
losses.  The  Moors  responded  to  these  "Christian 
methods  ot  warfare"  by  torturing  and  maiming 
Spanish  prisoners  ot  war.  By  September  the  Ger- 
man consulate  in  Tetuan  reported  that  the  Mo- 
roccan rebels  were  now  being  "punished  in  the 
heart  of  their  country."  The  air  force  blew  up 
houses,  burned  harvests,  and  attacked 

\ villages  with  mustard  gas. 
nd  what  happened  to  those  who  burned 
the  villages  of  the  savages,  massacring  their 
women  and  children.'  What  did  they  learn.' 
How  could  one  keep  the  lawlessness  of  the 
wars  outside  Europe  from  seeping  into  wars  he- 
t ween  Europeans.' 

One  person  who  asked  these  questions  early 
on  was  lames  Anson  Fairer.  In  his  classic  Mili- 
tary Manners  and  Customs  (1885),  he  says  that 
wars  between  peoples  with  different  standards 
of  civilization  do  "more  to  barbarise  the 
civilised  than  to  civilise  the  barbarous  popula- 
tion." Fairer  considers  it  a  proven  tact  that  Eu- 
ropean wars  became  more  lawless  as  a  result  of 
the  habits  acquired  by  the  troops  on  the  other 


king,  Coughing,  by  Robert  Schwartz,  was  on  display  last  month  in  a  memorial  exhibition  at  Haeketl'Freedman  ( tallery  in  San  Francisco 


side  nt  the  Atlantic.  There-  the  ties  of  humanity 
had  been  cut  by  differences  in  race  and  reli- 
gion. There  all  inhibitions  fell  away.  We  see 
the  same  phenomenon  in  Rum, in  history.  "The 
Roman  annalists  bear  witness  to  the  deteriora- 
tion that  ensued  both  in  their  modes  of  waging 
war  and  in  the  national  character." 

The  colonial  wars  have  accustomed  Euro- 
pean military  men  and  politicians  to  see  all 
warfare  as  a  kind  of  punitive  expedition  against 
rebels  and  criminals,  writes  Fairer.  They  have 
learned  to  demand  unconditional  surrender  un- 
der humiliating  terms,  which  unnecessarily  em- 
bitters and  prolongs  the  conflicts.  They  have 
learned  to  burn  cities  and  villages.  Once  a 
commander  has  set  tire  to  an  African  capital, 
might  he  have  learned  to  burn  Paris  or  Berlin.' 


In  the  spring  ol  Stockholm's  Dagens 

Nyheter  published  Ciusi.it  |anson's  tales  of  the 
Tripoli  war,  which  came  out  that  fall  as  ,i  hook 
entitled  The  Pride  oj  War  h  enjoyed  great  suc- 
cess internationally.  Each  chapter  looks  at  the 
war  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  indiv  idual  — a 
Turkish  peasant  soldier,  for  example,  or  an  Ital 
ian  infantryman.  The  last  chapter  describes  flu 
rush  of  power  that  an  aviator  gets  from  hi- 
bombs,  soaring  high  above  the  desert,  one  i 
the  eleet,  unassailable.  "The  empty  earth  be- 
neath him,  the  empty  slq  above  md  he,  tlv 
solitary  man,  sailing  between  them!  A  feeling 
of  power  seizes  him.  I  le  was  flying  though  space 
to  assert  the  superiority  of  the  while  race. 
Within  his  reach  he  had  the  proof,  seven  high- 
explosive  hi  >mbs.  1 1 )  be  able  to  sling  I  hem  from 
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the  heavens  themselves — that  was  convincing 
and  irrefutahle." 

Ii  could  not  he  denied  that  airplanes  and 
bombs  were  examples  oi  progress  in  military 
technology.  And  technology  was  civilization. 
(  Civilization  brought  with  it  the  duty  to  expand 
civilization.  By  violent  me. ms,  il  necessary,  even 
wnh  war,  it  the  uncivilized  offered  resistance. 

To  homh  a  funeral  or  a  hospital,  as  Gustaf 
lanson's  pilot  did,  was  naturally  against  the 
idles  ni  war.  But  in  then  analysis  of  the  Tripoli 
war,  legal  experts  found  a  defense  even  for  this 
type  of  action.  The  civilizing  mission  of  the 
technologically  superior  Italians  was  of  a  high- 
er order,  they  said,  than  human  laws  and  hu- 
manitarian values.  "When  the  highest  princi- 
ples of  civilization  contradict  the  written  laws 
.if  humanity,  the  latter  must  give  way — colo- 
nial law  rests  in  us  entirety  on  rh is  assump- 
tion," wrote  a  Dr.  Tamharo  in  Zeitschrifl  fiir  In- 
ternationales Recht.  Nobody  contradicted  him. 


[Propaganda] 

THIS  IS  NOT  A  TEST 

The  following  transcript  is  from  America  at  Risk, 
an  "educational  film"  produced  for  the  Space  and 
Missile  Defense  Working  Group,  a  division  oj  the 
National  Defense  Industrial  Association.  The  film 
was  distributed  to  governors  and  top  school  officials 
in  all  fifty  states.  The  missile-defense  system, 
which  ultimately  will  cost  more  than  $60  billion, 
has  yet  to  pass  a  realistic  test. 

t'ENI  i 

|Lim  ,  sweeping  aerial  views  oj  strip  malls  and  high- 
ways,  fading  into  scenes  oj  suburban  streets — children 
getting  out  o)  school,  riding  bikes,  playing  soccer] 

| Mil/,  his  xeije,  and  their  daughter,  Rachel,  eating 
dinner] 

U  \t  ill  [  :  Jimmy,  this  boy  in  my  class,  he  spilled 

red  paini  all  < iver  his  pants. 
W  II I  :  Red  paint  ? 

KACHF.L:  Uh-huh.  Mommy,  can  I  please  he  ex- 
cused.' 
\\  II I  :  I  guess  so. 

[Rachel  goes  to  play  in  the  den] 

Wl. I :  I  lave  you  seen  all  o!  the  news  about  some 
ol  those  Third  World  countries.'  What  are 
they  called,  "rogue  nations"  or  something.' 

[ 

There  must  he  halt  a  dozen  countries  all 


threatening  to  fire  missiles  at  us,  to  keep  us 
out  of  their  business.  You  know,  just  like 
North  Korea  the  other  night,  when  we 
wanted  to  keep  them  from  moving  on  South 
Korea.  And  just  the  other  day  China  made 
that  speech  about  us  interfering  in  their  new 
desire  to  take  back  Taiwan. 

WIFE:  Oh,  honey,  all  that's  just  talk.  You  know, 
we  hear  it  all  the  time. 

BILL:  Maybe  so,  but  we've  really  gotten  mixed 
up  more  and  more  in  situations  where  coun- 
tries threaten  us  with  their  ballistic  missiles. 

WIFE:  Sweetheart,  if  they  did  tire  something  at 
us,  we  could  handle  it.  We'd  just  shoot  them 
down.  They  really  can't  get  to  us  with  those 
things,  you  know. 

BILL:  Yeah,  but  I've  still  got  a  bad  feeling  about 
all  this  talk  of  missiles  being  fired  at  lis. 
There's  been  so  much  happening  just  in  the 
I  ast  week.  Tensions  have  gotten  really  high, 
and  all  that  diplomatic  stuff  sure  hasn't 
worked. 

WIFE:  Don't  worry.  There's  been  plenty  of  time 
and  more  than  enough  people  to  have  al- 
ready taken  care  of  these  things.  Look,  Bill, 
no  one's  going  to  do  anything  to  lis.  We're 
the  United  States  of  America,  for  goodness 
sake!  With  all  that  money  our  country 
spends  on  defense,  we've  got  it  covered. 
Now  come  on,  give  me  a  hand? 

[Wife  walks  to  sink] 

SCENE  3 

[Daughter  stands  in  front  of  television  holding  a  re- 
mote control.  A  news  program  ends,  and  an  or- 
ange triangle  appears  behind  the  words  STAND  BY.] 
r\ :  This  is  not  a  test. 
RACHEL:  Mommy.' 
TV:  Repeat.  This  is  not  a  test. 
K  ut  to  Bill  and  wife  standing  at  sink] 
BILL:  Oh  no! 

WIFE:  What's  happening.' 
[Bomh  sirens  sound] 

Bll  l  :  1  don't  believe  it.  This  is  it.  It's  all  over. 
WIFE:  Bill,  where  are  we  supposed  to  go? 
BILL:  There  is  nowhere  to  go! 
WIFE:  Then  w  hat  do  we  do?  Rachel,  come  here, 

baby!  Now!  Bill!  What  do  we  do?  Please  tell 

me!  Bill! 
RA<  I  II  I  :  Paddy.' 
[Fade  to  white] 

SCENE  4 

[Montage  oj  images  u  ith  voice-over] 

\NN(  'i  Nl  I  K:  It  didn't  have  to  be  like  this. 

[Footage  oj  protesters] 

It  could  have  been  different. 
[Rachel's  face  in  front  oj  television,  distraught  par- 
ents, a  Chinese  rocket  launching] 
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We  wouldn't  buy  it 
if  we  couldn't  hear  it  either. 


That's  why  we  created  our  30-day 
in-home  trial  and  satisfaction  guar- 
antee. So  you  can  hen  the  Rose  Wave' 
radio/CD  where  you  can  judge  it  best  - 
in  voui  home. 

You  II  experience  nnisie  so  rich  and 
spacious,  it  envelops  you.  So  crystal- 
clear,  you'll  hear  each  voice  and 
instrument.  So  lifelike,  you  II  under- 
stand why  audio  critic  Rich  Warren  says 
[he  Wave'  radio/CD  gives  him  "a  small 
hrill"  each  time  he  hears  it. 

Website  etown.com  was  so  impressed, 
they  gave  this  compact  system  their 
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highest  rating,  explaining  there  is 
literally  nothing  else  like  it.  Were 
confident  you  II  agree.  In  fact,  once  you 
hear  the  difference  our  patented 
acoustic  waveguide  speaker  technolog) 
makes,  we  think  you  II  understand  why 
Bose  is  the  most  respected  name  in 
sound. 

Quality  like  this  deserves  to  be 
heard.  And  that's  exactly  what  our  50- 
day  in-home  trial  lets  you  do.  You  ordei 
the  Wave'  radio/CD  or  Wave  radio. 
You  listen.  You  decide.  If  youre  not 
completely  satisfied,  and  can  bear  to 
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pari  with  it .  return  n  within  50  days  lor 
a  lull  refund  ol  voui  purchase  price. 
We'll  even  arrange  to  have  n  picked  up. 
no  questions  asked,  li  s  thai  simple. 

Call  to  take  advantage  ol  oui  12- 
month  interest-free  payment  plan 
which  lets  you  make  12  payments  of 
just  $41.58'  for  the  Wave  radio/(  I ). 
I  he  Wave  radio  is  available  foi  I  2  pay- 
ments of  $29.08*.  More  importantly, 

he. ii   ills'  sound  that 

will    make    you    a  $^**- 
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Bettor  sound  thnyugh  research 


nued  aml/oi  pending  I  he  Wjv.  li.. 


Hov\  often  do  any  of  us  remember  that  the 

threat  is  real.'  But  the  technology  to  defend 

ourselves  does  exist. 
IMilirun  base,  soldiers  at  computers] 

And  the  capability  for  a  working  missile  de- 

lensc  has  been  demonstrated. 
|(  Computer  image  of  missile  shot  from  North  Dako' 
hi  intercepting  a  missile  shot  from  the  east  Atlantic] 

In  fact,  our  government  has  proven  that  it 

can  be  done 

[Footage  oj  a  missile  striking  something  and 
exploding] 

Now  it's  tune  to  begin  defending  our  nation 

tn tm  this  threat. 
\R(  ickets  launching] 

Don't  let  this  opportunity  slip  through  our 

fingers  again. 
\l:ade  to  black] 


[Scheme] 

THE  SUNSHINE 
PROBLEM 

From  the  declassified  transcript  oj  a  January  18, 
1955,  meeting  o)  scientists  participating  in  Project 
Sunshine,  a  worldwide  effort,  coordinated  by  the 
(  '.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to  steal  human 
ccrrpses  and  body  parts,  preferably  those  oj  babies 
and  young  children,  in  order  to  measure  the  effects 
of  fallout  from  nuclear  tests.  The  scientists  were 
particularly  concerned  uuh  determining  how  much 
strontium  90  had  contaminated  the  environment 
and  rum  much  was  absorbed  by  the  human  body. 
( )ver  several  decades  thousands  of  bodies  were  col- 
lected from  hospitals  in  the  I  nited  States.  Aus- 
tralia. Britain,  Canada,  Hong  Kong,  and  South 
America.  Six  thousand  bodies  were  collected  in  the 
I  '.K.  alone.  Dr.  Willard  Libby  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  directed  the  project.  Libby  won  the  .Yo- 
kel Pn:e  for  ( chemistry  in  I960. 


PR.  JOHN  RUOHER:  Events  have  ov  ertaken  us  in 
the  last  two  years,  and  we  must  put  on  an  ac- 
celerated program  here.  \\  eapons  have  tak- 
en an  enormous  leap  in  energy  release  during 
tin-  tune.  But  the  ultimate  implication  bio- 
logically of  environmental  contamination 
has  n<  it  been  assessed. 

In  tin-  conference  the  problem  of  stron- 
tium 90  i-  of  special  emphasis,  and  to  lay  out 
what  nu  re  i-  needed  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. I  think  you  will  be  partly  pleased  and 
partly  disturbed  at  our  present  status. 

I  would  like  to  turn  the  floor  over  to  Dr. 


Libby  now  tor  hi-  comments  on  our  present 
program. 

COMMISSIONER  WILLARD  LIBBY:  Thank  you, 
John.  1  am  sure  the  importance  of  the  Sun- 
shine Project  i-  obvious  to  all  of  you,  but,  to 
keep  the  record  -straight,  I  would  like  to  say- 
that  there  i-  no-effort  which  the  AEC  is  en- 
gaged in  which  to  my  mind  l-  more  impor- 
tant than  tin-  project.  1  think  we  can  all  feel 
quite  proud  that  we  have  as  much  as  we 
have,  but  there  are  very  great  gaps  in  the 
data,  and  it  should  be  our  prime  objectiv  e  to 
till  those  hole-. 

By  tar  the  most  important  i-  human  sam- 
ple-. We  have  been  reduced  to  essentially 
zero  level  on  the  human  samples.  1  don't 
know  how  to  get  them,  but  I  do  say  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  prune  importance  to  get  them 
and  particularly  m  the  young  age-group. 

It  is  clear,  1  think,  from  the  data  and  from 
the  systematics  of  the  biosphere  that  adults 
are  not  of  much  interest,  in  that  adults  are 
not  expected  to  pick  up  strontium  90  or  to 
have  picked  it  Lip,  and,  although  we  should 
from  time  to  tune  check  with  adult  materi- 
al-, they  will  not  in  general  serve  our 
purposes. 

We  were  fortunate,  as  you  know,  to  obtain 
a  large  number  of  stillborn  babies  as  materi- 
al. Tin-  supply,  however,  has  now  been  cut 
off  and  shows  no  signs,  1  think,  of  being  reju- 
venated. These  were  not  perfect  samples. 
These  materials  undoubtedly  reflected  the 
metabolic  pool  of  the  mother  and  were 
therefore  low  in  their  assay.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  one-  to  three-year-old  children 
would  have  a  better  tolerance.  We  have 
never  had  a  single  individual  in  this  range. 

1  -ee  other  yap-  which  are  very  serious — 
the  content  of  strontium  90  in  the  sea,  the 
content  of  strontium  90  in  rain,  the  content 
of  strontium  90  at  land  level,  in  high-level 
atmospherics,  and  in  ordinary  air.  We  must 
hav  e  the  w  hole  world  a—ay  tor  strontium  90 
with  the  objective  of  finding  out  its  effect  on 
human  life. 

So  human  samples  are  of  prime  impor- 
tance, and  it  anybody  knows  how  to  do  a 
good  job  of  body  snatching  they  will  really 
be  serving  their  country. 

I  don't  know  how  to  -natch  bodies.  In  the 
original  study  in  the  summer  of  195  3,  we 
hired  an  expensive  law  firm  to  look  up  the 
law  ot  body  snatching.  This  compendium  is 
available  to  you.  It  i-  not  very  encouraging. 
It  -how  -  you  how  very  difficult  it  is  going  to 
be  to  do  it  legally.  We  may  be  able  to  help — 
1  -peak  now  ot  the  commission — in  that  we 
hope  to  downgrade  the  Sunshine  classifica- 
tion. At  least  the  existence  of  the  project  I 
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hope  we  will  get  away  witli  revealing. 
Whether  this  is  going  to  help  in  the  body- 
snatching  problem,  I  don'l  know.  I  think  n 
will.  It  is  .1  delicate  problem  in  public  rela- 
tions, obviously.  I  don'l  know.  This  is  ,i  ma- 
|i  )i"  i  ihjet  five. 

DR.  I.  LAWRENi  I  k'l  I  P:  (  Concerning  tins  human 
material,  we  have  excellent  sources  in  three 
places  fi  >r  human  material. 

COMMISSIONER  LIBBY:  How  hig  were  the  sam- 
ples.' 

DR.  KULP:  Two  to  twenty  grams. 
COMMISSIONER  LIBBY:  Bui  those  were  adults. 

The  only  ones  thai  are  ol  interesi  are  the 

young  ones.  Is  this  true.' 
DR.  Bl  IOHER:  No. 

COMMISSIONER  LIBBY:  Why  are  adults  interest- 
ing.'There  is  no  strontium  in  them. 

DR.  KULP:  There  is  s< »me  strontium  in  the  thirty- 
year-*  ilds.  It  cuts  oft  at  about  forty. 

COMMISSIONER  LIBBY:  Really?  How  many  Sun- 
shine units? 

DR.  KULP:  .1,  .2.  We  have  twenty  to  thirty  sam- 
ples completed  now  ranging  from  seventy 
down,  and  the  levels  are  indeed  dead  at 
forty,  and  then  the  levels  pick  up.  It  happens 
these  are  the  easiest  to  get. 

The  main  point  I  wanted  to  hring  up  now 
is  thai  we  have  the  channels  in  these  places 
where  we  are  getting  everything.  We  have 
three  or  four  other  loads  w  here  we  could  gel 
complete  age-range  samples  from  other  local- 
ities. These  three  are  Vancouver,  Houston, 
and  New  York.  We  could  easily  gel  them 
from  Puerto  Rico  and  other  places.  We  can 
gel  virtually  everyone  thai  dies  in  this  range. 

i  :OMMISSl(  >NER  I  IBB") :  These  are  operative  mate- 
rials? 

DR.  KULP:  No.  This  is  all  deaths  between  one 
and  thirty. 

(  OMMISSIONER  I  IBBY:  That  is  wonderful. 

DR.  Kl  ILP:  We  have  twenty  coming  from  Vancou- 
ver and  twenty  from  Houston  in  this  range- 
thai  have  already  been  taken.  So  the  channel 
is  there,  and  the  samples  are  Ik  wing  in. 

COMMISSIONER  LIBBY:  That  is  line,  Larry.  Maybe 
you  can  reveal  your  technique  to  the  other 
gr<  nips. 

DR.  FORREST  WESTERN:  It  is  perhaps  worthwhile 
at  this  point  to  back  ofl  a  little  and  try  to  ori- 
ent ourselves  as  far  as  the  Sunshine  problem 
is  concerned.  We  got  started  when  we  had  a 
very  simple  and  naive  concept  of  atomic  war- 
fare. We  pictured  a  large  number  of  small 
atomic  weapons  detonated  at  a  sufficient 
height  to  give  the  greatest  blast  damage.  We 
were  sure  from  that  type  of  use  there  would 
be  very  little  fallout  and  our  problem  was  en- 
tirely a  long-range  problem,  long  range  in 
distance  and  in  tune.  The  radioactive  debris 
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From  a  list  oj  accident  reports  on  the  website  <>}  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administrate m. 
According  to  the  Bureau  oj  luiboi  Statistics,  more 
than  25  percent  oj  the  nation's  \ 50, 000  meatpack- 
ing workers  are  injured  or  killed  on  the  job  each 
\ear. 
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a  Meat  Blender 
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Blades 
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Lid  of  Machine 
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Employee's  Arm  Sev  ered  by  Knife  ol  Moat- 
Slit  ing  Machine 

Employee  Stabs  Sell  with  S-lnch  Butt,  her  Knife 
and  I  dies 
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Employee's  Eye  Injured  When  Struck  by 

I  hinging  1 1<  ><  >k 
Employee's  Arm  Amputated  When  C  Caught  in 

Meal  Tenderi:er 
Employee  Burned  in  Tallow  Fire 
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Employee  Killed  in  Fall  from  I  landrail  into 

Blender 

Employee  Decapitated  by  (  Chain  ol  I  lide-PulIci 
Machine 

Employee's  Cornea  Lacerated  by  Bacon  I  k  ok 
Employee  Killed  When  I  lead  (  Crushed  in  I  hde 

Fleshing  Machine 
Employee's  Fingers  Amputated  bv  Sausage 
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While  Boning  a  I  log 


from  tin.'  detonation  would  go  up  into  the  at- 
mosphere and  --in  around  .ill  over  the  world. 
Si i  we  were  asked  the  question,  What  is  the 
number  ol  atomic  homhs  that  can  be  used 
under  conditions  oi  this  sort  without  endan- 
gering the  human  race?  Our  studies  have  de- 
veloped from  that  simple  origin. 

Since  then,  we  have  developed  very  effec- 
tive superweapons,  so  super  that  perhaps  at 
the  present  nine  it  would  be  impossible  to  det- 
onate them  ,ii  a  sufficient  height  that  there 
would  not  he  ;i  great  deal  of  local  fallout.  So 
we  have  to  consider  now  wh.it  will  he  the  el- 
let  i  of  large  fractions  of  the  radioactive  mater- 
ial from  these  weapons  falling  out  in  nearby 
areas,  within  a  few  hunched  miles  down- 
wind—one, two,  three,  lour  hundred  miles. 

As  I  see  it,  then,  instead  of  now  having 
one  question,  Wh.it  is  the  total  number  of 
weapons  that  would  be  hazardous  to  the 
race,  we  now  have  two  questions.  I  would 
put  the  second  one  foremost:  What  can  we 
do  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  various 
aspects  of  nuclear  warfare  as  we  see  the  pic- 


Wrapped  Face  II,  by  Pamela  Butler,  can  be  seen  at 


ture  now?  For  instance,  at  what  stages  will 
protection  need  to  begin  to  permit  us  to  sur- 
vive under  these  conditions? 

The  high-level  groups  are  frantically  try- 
ing to  IiihI  the  answer  to  how  many  homhs 
we  l  .in  detonate  without  producing  monsters 
or  ehe  destroying  the  human  race.  The  prob- 
lems really  become  quite  complex. 

1  want  to  say  just  for  my  own  entertain- 
ment more  or  less  that  I  personally  do  not 
think  that  it  would  he  possible  tor  the  human 
race  to  wipe  itself  out  of  existence  by  methods 
of  this  sort.  I  think  you  will  hnd  a  few  Eski- 
mos or  a  few  Patagonians  or  a  few  people  in 
some  isolated  part  of  the  earth  who  will  keep 
the  race  going.  They  might  not  populate  the 
earth  with  |ust  the  descendants  we  would  like 
to  see.  They  might  not  he  highly  civilized  like 
we  are.  They  might  not  know  anything  about 
atomic  wart. ire,  for  example.  But  1  think  the 
concept  of  wiping  the  race  out  with  nuclear 
weapons  is  a  little  hit  tar-fetched. 

DR.  Kl  HP:  Regarding  the  data,  our  main  empha- 
sis this  year  has  been  on  human  samples.  We 
have  set  up  the  following  stations  tor  com- 
plete sampling.  We  have  a  center  at  Van- 
couver, at  Houston,  and  New  York. 

1  tow  n  in  1  louston  they  don't  have  all  these 
rules.  They  claim  that  they  can  get  virtual- 
ly— and  they  intend  to  get  virtually — every 
death  in  the  aye  range  we  are  interested  in 
that  <  iccurs  in  the  city  of  Houston.  They  have 
a  lot  of  poverty  cases  and  so  on.  They  have  at 
least  one  or  two  mother-and-child  pairs  per 
month,  which  is  an  interesting  thing  to  look 
at.  So  we  intend  to  get  this. 

We  have  now  told  our  people  in  the  med- 
ical school  to  cut  off  here  and  only  send  us 
one  or  two  in  the  forties  every  once  in  a 
while.  They  are  now  filling  the  gap  between 
one  and  forty.  We  expect  between  ten  and 
twenty  samples  per  month  of  humans  in  this 
range  from  all  three  of  these  sources. 

1  >K.  I IAROLD  H.  Ml  U  I IELL:  Are  these  ribs? 

DR.  KULP:  These  are  ribs.  In  the  case  of  Hous- 
ton we  have  gotten  some  leg  hone  because 
they  don't  have  to  worry  how  the  individual 
looks  when  they  get  through.  Most  of  the 
Houston  stuff  will  he  rib.  Bur  they  actually 
did  take  out  some  pieces  of  leg. 

Furthermore,  before  coming  down  to  this 
conference,  I  talked  at  some  length  with  the 
dean  of  the  Columbia  Medical  School,  and 
he  has  contacts  all  over  the  world  where  he  is 
sure  we  can  develop  identical  programs.  In 
particular,  in  .Australia,  South  America, 
Africa,  in  the  Near  East,  and  in  Scandina- 
vian countries.  He  has  informed  me  that  he 
has  personal  friends  m  enough  of  these  places 


th;ii  ii  would  Iv  r;it  her  .1  straightforward  mat- 
ter io  make  arrangements.  It  can  be  done. 

DR.  BUGHER:  You  seem  to  have  had  with  these 
arrangements  good  mku1^  in  getting  materi- 
al, li  relieves  one  of  the  difficulties  inherenl 
in  getting  stillborn  babies,  which  has  been 
done  chiefly  in  e  hicago.  To  the  exienl  that 
we  can  avoid  obliterating  the  trace  of  the  in- 
dividual as  an  individual  human  being,  the 
better  off  we  are  here.  When  people  who 
have  released  a  hotly  for  disposal  change 
their  minds  and  come  hack  and  decide  they 
want  the  body  after  all,  and  then  realize  it  is 
only  represented  by  a  few  grams  of  ashes, 
they  are  likely  sometimes  to  lake  a  rather 
dim  view  of  our  procedures. 

1  would  like  to  have  more  comment  on 
this  side  of  the  program,  because  it  is  essen- 
tial. We  cannot  really  cut  any  corners. 

DR.  LYLET.  ALEXANDER:  If  you  could  gel  three-, 
tour-,  and  five-year-old  children,  that  would 
he  good,  because  that  is  a  little  hard  to 
come  by. 

DR.  BUGHER:  It  should  not  be  difficult,  actually. 
Any  large  medical  center  could  have  quite  a 
large  number  of  autopsies  of  children.  It  is  a 
question  of  getting  to  the  people  who  can 
make  such  material  available. 


[Regrets] 

EXTENDING  AN 
APOLOGY 


From  d  June  21  press  conference  held  by  Mel 
Lastman,  the  mayor  oj  Toronto.  Tun  weeks  ear- 
lier, before  visiting  Mombasa,  Kenya,  to  promote 
Toronto's  bid  to  host  the  2008  Olympics,  Last- 
man  told  a  reporter  that  he  was  "scared"  to  visit 
Mombasa  because  "I  just  see  myselj  in  a  pot  oj 
boiling  water  with  all  these  natives  dancing 
around  me." 


Q:  Mayor,  do  you  think  your  comments  hurt 
Toronto's  Olympic  bid? 

MEL  LASTMAN:  I  am  truly  sorry,  and  I'm  going 
to  say  it  again:  I'm  sorry  that  my  comments 
were  inappropriate.  And  I  want  to  apologize 
to  everyone  for  my  remarks,  particularly  any- 
one who  was  offended  by  them. 

Q:  Is  sorry  enough.'  Should  you  resign  at  this 
point  ? 

LASTMAN:  I  am  sorry  I  made  the  remarks. 

0:  But  is  sorry  enough.' 

LASTMAN:  I  am  sorry  I  made  the  remarks. 


Q:  What  damage  do  you  ihink  you  did  to  the 

Olympu  bid? 
LASTMAN:  I'm  sorry  I  made  the  remarks.  M\ 

comments  were  inappropriate. 
O:  rhat's  not  what  I  asked. 
LASTMAN:  Hint's  my  answer. 
Q:  1  low  much  damage  have  you  done  to  a  mul 

i  ic  ult  lira  I  city  as  the  may<  >t  ' 
I  \s  ["MAN:  I  am  i  ruh  s<  >rr\ . 
Q:  Are  you  considering  resigning.' 
LASTMAN:  I  am  h  uh  sorry  I  made  those  remarks, 
ll:  Are  you  considering  resigning  as  a  result  of 

making  t hi  >sc  remarks.' 
LASTM  \\:  I  am  iruh  sorr\,  I  made  those  remarks. 
Q:  Are  you  considering  resigning? 
LASTMAN:  I  am  t  ruly  s(  >n\  . 

Q:  What  ehe  can  you  add  in  terms  of  damage 
control'  Bob  Richardson  |ol  the  Toronto  bid 
committee]  said  they  are  getting  calls  from 
around  the  world.  What  are  you  guys  doing 
ahi  >ut  damage  ci  min  >l  ? 

LASTMAN:  I  am  ttuh  sorry  I  made  the  remarks. 
My  comments  were  inappropriate. 

Q:  Are  you  going  to  continue  to  go  to  Europe 
and  lobby  for  the-  bid  and  ^tutf  as  planned.' 

LASTMAN:  I  am  very  sorry  about  the  remarks. 

cj:  Are  you  vet\  sorry  about  the  remarks  you 
made.' 

|IM  WARREN  [Lastnian's  press  spokesman|:  li  s 
in  >t  tunny . 

cj:  There  are  people  in  the  city  who  are  from 
Kenya,  there  are  people  of  African  descent  in 
the  city.  | list  to  be  si  irry  d<  >es  not  explain  why 
you  did  this.  Why  did  you  make  this  comment? 

LASTMAN:  I  am  sorry  1  made  the  remarks,  and 
my  comments  were  completely  inappropri- 
ate. And  I  want  to  apologize  to  anybody  who 
w  as  « iftendecl  In  them. 

Q:  Mayor  Lastman,  did  you  hav  e  a  head-slapping 
moment  wheat  you  thought  you  shouldn't 
have  said  what  you  did.' 

LASTMAN:  It  was  just  the  wrong  thing  to  say, 
and  I  am  sorry  I  said  it.  I  mean,  what  do  you 
want  from  me,  excepi  I'm  sorry?  I've  apolo- 
gized. I  did  i he  wr< nig  thing. 

Q:  Pid  you  gool  ?  You  made  a  mistake. 

LASTMAN:  C  )f  c<  >urse  I  did.  That's  why  I'm  apol- 
ogizing. 

ii:  I  think  what  a  miilriciiltin.il  ut\  like  Toron 
to  wants  io  know  is  why  you  made  it  in  the 
first  place. 

LASTMAN:  I'm  sorry  I  made  the'  remarks. 
WARREN:  Thanks. 

Q:  What  can  you  do  to  make  amends,  do  • 
think? 

LASTMAN:  I'm  sorry  I  made  the  remarks. 
WARREN:  Thanks,  guys. 

Q:  Mr.  Mayor,  do  you  think  your  comments 

were  racist,  and  ate  you  a  racist? 
LASTMAN:  1  am  sorry  I  made  the  remarks.  And  I 


KHADINl 


.mi  ,i<_!.nn  sorry  that  my  comments  were  inap- 
propriate and  I  again  apologize  for  anyone 
thai  was  offended  by  inv  comments. 
w  akki  \:  Tli. ink  vou  wry  much. 


|l  )ialogue] 

HOMELESS  MAN 
INTERVIEWS  HIMSELF 

From  the  Summer  issue  of  Street  News,  "the 
world's  oldest  active  homeless  newspaper." 

II 

M  iello,  in\  name  is  Albert  Bliss.  1  am  sit- 
ting on  .1  long  park  bench  across  the  street 
from  Holy  Apostles  Soup  Kitchen,  located  in 
Manhattan  off  Ninth  Avenue  on  Twenty-sixth 
Street.  I  have  |ust  finished  lunch  and  feel  like 
interviewing  myself.  Since  the  interviewer  and 
interviewee  are  the  same  person,  1  have  split 
myself  in  half.  I  call  the  interviewer  Mister 
Bliss  and  the  interviewee  Al. 
MISTER  BLISS:  Please  describe  yourself. 
A I  :  I  am  five  feet  ten  inches  tall  and  weigh  2  1 0 
pounds.  1  ai n  a  hom<  >sexual,  and  1  am  1  HV-neg- 
ative.  I  like  to  sindke  pot,  but  I  am  not  a  drug 
addic  t .  1  like  to  dunk  beer  and  of  tin  abuse  the 
liquid.  I  like  ti  i  k  Hter  on  park  benches  and  talk 
to  myself.  I  walk  far  distances.  Il  there  were  a 
In  une less  marathon,  I  believ  e  I  bat  I  would  take 

the  gold  in  tin-  long-distance  walking  event. 
Sometimes  I  walk  around  t be  hi irder  of  Man- 
hattan, starting  at  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  mak- 
ing my  way  north  to  the  (  ieorge  Washington 
Bridge.  It  does  not  matter  bow  long  it  takes. 
Last  time  it  took  me  fifteen  days. 

MISTER  BLISS:  How  long  have  you  been  home- 
less.' 

\j  :  Four  years. 

MISTER  BLISS:  Did  you  ever  think  you  would  be 
homeless.' 

\i  :  When  I  was  ,i  kid  growing  up  in  Newark, 
New  )ersey,  I  saw  homeless  men  all  the  time. 
I  used  to  wonder,  Where  do  they  sleep,  bow 
do  they  gel  food,  where  do  they  go  when 
tbe\  need  to  change  their  clothing.' 

Some  days  I  would  see  this  older  white 
man  in  Branch  Brook  Park.  I  here  was  noth- 
ing special  about  him  really,  lie  was  around 
titi\  years  old.  lie  bad  shorl  sunups  for  leys 
and  always  wore  long  baggy  pants  that  he 
never  cuffed.  He  had  little  hair  and  always 
tied  a  green  neckerchief  around  his  bead.  I 
thought  of  bun  as  an  Indian  chief.  I  often 
bid  behind  a  tree  and  watched  the  chief. 


Usually  he  was  reading  a  discarded  paper 
or  riffling  through  a  garbage  can,  drinking  a 
beer  from  a  big  brown  bottle  or  talking  and 
answering  himself  .is  if  be  were  two  people.  I 
never  thought  low  of  the  chief  because  he 
was  drinking  a  beer  before  school  started.  I 
knew  there  were' reasons  he  did  what  be  did, 
I  just  didn't  know  them.  Other  clays,  on  my 
wav  home  from  school,  1  saw  the  chief 
chewing  'he  ray  and  laughing  with  other 
trampy  vagrants.  Sometimes  the  poor  men 
had  a  hie  going  in  a  park  ash  can,  warming 
their  hands  and  faces  in  winter.  In  the  sum- 
mertime they  would  cook  hot  dogs  oyer  the 
portable  grill.  I  remember  feeling  jealous  of 
their  carefree  lifestyle.  No  one  to  answer  to 
and  no  rules  to  follow  seemed  to  me  like  the 
best  kind  of  lite. 

Many  years  have  passed.  I'm  forty-five 
years  old  now  ,  but  I  never  forget  my  home- 
less chief  and  bis  trampy  friends  from  Branch 
Brook  Park. 

MISTER  BLISS:  Are  you  suggesting  that  the  va- 
grant you  spied  on  in  a  Newark  park  was  a 
sort  of  hero  during  your  adolescence.' 

AL:  Yes. 

MISTER  BLISS:  That's  an  interesting  point  of 
view.  Most  people  would  not  think  of  a 
homeless  idler  as  a  worthy  identification  fig- 
ure. Indeed,  most  New  Yorkers  would  say 
that  a  city  bum  would  be  the  worst  role  mod- 
el a  schoolchild  could  follow  . 

AL:  Even  though  1  was  only  twelve  years  old,  1 
thought  of  these  homeless  riffraff  as  rugged 
individualists.  I  equated  these  men  with 
great  American  pioneers  1  was  studying  in 
school,  guys  like  Daniel  Boone,  Davy  Crock- 
ett, and  | im  Bow  ie.  As  1  peeked  at  the  men 
from  behind  that  huge  tree  trunk  1  thought 
to  myself,  they  had  to  be  brave  to  camp  out- 
side, under  the  stars  and  moon  every  night. 
Though  untidy  and  foul-mouthed,  these 
sturdy  outdoorsmen  became  my  tearless  real- 
lite  heroes.  Of  course  I  knew  that  they  were 
poor  and  broken  down.  Of  course  I  knew 
that  thev  abused  alcohol  and  didn't  go  to 
work.  I  was  hiding  behind  the  tree,  but  1 
wasn't  hiding  from  the  truth. 

MISTER  BLISS:  Do  you  still  consider  "homeless 
riffraff"  rugged  individualists? 

AL:  Yes. 

MIS  I  ER  Hi  iss:  Interesting. 

\l  :  A  man  becomes  a  vagrant  for  different  rea- 
sons. There  are  two  groups  of  vagrants,  basi- 
cally. Both  abuse  drugs  and  drink  but  tor  dif- 
ferent reasons.  There's  the  vagrant  who  got 
frustrated  and  disgusted  keeping  up  w  ith  the 
|oneses.  These  men  got  bored  with  the  nine- 
to-tiv  e  jig  and  now  they  drink  and  snort  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  else  to  do.  Then  there 


The  Birth  of  the  Modern  Mind 

Learn  how  these  great  thinkers  shaped  the  intellectual 
and  political  revolution  of  the  Enlightenment... 

with  brilliant  lectures  by  Professor  Alan  Kors  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
litor-in-chief  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  Encyclopedia  of  the  Enlightenment 


jTanv  of  the  bask  concepts  shap- 
v/\  ing  our  world  arc  "young" 
V  -1-  ideas,  no  more  than  a  few  cen- 
ies  old.  Modern  science,  technology, 
nocratic  government,  natural  rights, 
I  even  a  general  tendency  to  be  open 
innovation  are  a  tew  examples.  We 
e  them  as  givens,  even  while  we  con- 
je  to  debate  their  meaning  and  impli- 
10ns. 

vvT":cre  did  these  ideas  come  from? 
w  are  they  related  to  one  another,  to 
'is  that  came  before,  and  to  our  prob- 
is  and  dilemmas  today?  How  did  they 
ome  so  prominent  so  swiftly? 

Professor  Alan  Charles  Kors  makes 
ir  that  any  search  tor  answers  to  these 
■stions  must  reckon  with  the  revolu- 
1  of  the  intellect  that  swept  Hnrope 
ween  1600  and  1800 — a  revolution 
ise  lights  and  shadows  are  all  around 
still.  Changing  accustomed  ways  of 
ught  like  few  things  before  or  since,  it 
rked  what  he  calls  "perhaps  the  most 
found  transformation  [ever]  of 
opean,  if  not  human,  lite." 

Enjoy  Superb  Teaching  by  a 
World-Class  Scholar 

'rofessor  Kors  has  lectured  on  these 
ics  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  at 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  his 


courses  on  European  intellectual  history 
have  won  him  awards  for  distinguished 
teaching.  He  is  currently  the  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  multi-volume  Oxford 
Universitv  Press  Encyclopedia  of  the 
EnlighteiDiicut.  With  his  erudition  and 
lecturing  skills,  he  brings  historv  to  lite 
in  a  way  you'll  find  thoroughly  enjoyable. 
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is  the  other  group  of  vagrants.  These  vagrants 
have  had  a  serious  one-to-one  confrontation 
with  meaninglessness.  These  men  are  cynical 
■>ourpu»es,  who  dress  like  social  losers  and 
.ict  defeated  because  they  see  no  purpose  to 
existence.  Thi-  second  group  turns  to  sub- 
-i.nue  abuse  because  lite  1-  pointless. 

BLISS:  What  did  you  have  for  lunch? 
.  1  lot  dogs,  beans,  and  salad.  There  was  also  a 
slice  of  chocolate  cake,  but  1  gave  that  away. 
~TLR  BLISS:  Would  you  please  describe  a  typi- 
cal J.n  in  the  lite  of  Albert  Bliss.' 
:  Yesterday  I  got  up  ,it  4:45 — that's  the  time 
they  throw  the  light  switch  at  the  rescue 
mission.  1  got  dressed,  straightened  out  m\ 
bunk-bed  sheets,  and  folded  the  blanket.  Af- 
ter 1  brushed  my  teeth  1  got  111  line.  A  hun- 
dred guys  tiled  down  three  flights  of  shut's  to 
the  basement  cafeteria.  1  ate  a  bowl  of  oat- 
meal, two  buttered  bagels,  and  drank  hot 
tea.  From  six-thirty  to  ten-thirty,  I  waited  at 
an  employment  agency  tor  a  per  diem  job, 
then  took  a  spot  at  the  end  of  Holv  Apostle's 
soup  line.  Alter  lunch  1  walked  up  to  the 
Port  Authority  bus  terminal  and  made  a  tew 
bucks  carrying  travelers'  luggage  from  Grey- 
hound buses  out  to  yellow  cabs.  1  bought  a 
bottle  with  the  money  I  earned  and  drank 
some  boo:e  in  Bryant  Tark.  1  chilled  there 
until  tour  o'clock  and  then  made  my  move 
downtown.  When  1  reached  the  mission  I 
put  my  name  on  the  lottery  sheet  tor  a  bed. 
found  a  seat  in  the  chapel,  and  waited  tor 
service  to  begin.  What's  the  plan  tor  today.1 
Same  jig  as  yesterday.  Moving  luggage  from 
bus  to  cab.  1  need  to  make  some  coins. 
STER  BLISS:  If  food  and  shelter  are  free  why 
I 

:  1  work  to  get  jingle  tor  liquor,  cigarettes, 
and  bus  tickets.  1  like  to  travel.  I  also  work 
per  diem  |oh»  to  keep  mv  mind  off  the  "hot 
questions"  of  human  lite,  like:  Where  do  I 
come  from.'  Who  am  I.'  Where  am  1  going.' 
SI  I  K  RI.ISS:  Have  these  "hot  questions"  al- 

:  I  used  to  keep  myself  bus\ ,  the  w  ay  working 
t  .1  ,  so  that  I  would  not  be  alone.  Is 
this  all  there  is.'  I  tried  to  blot  out  the  dis- 

. qucsti*  lis  K  u  1  irking  .1  full  1 
That  did  nothing  to  quell  my  anguish.  1  tried 
ftin  ■  "  irbells  at  1  local 
gymnasium.  That  didn't  work  either.  I  did 
ts.  Bui  t he  relentless  ques- 

>■[ ..s~:  b  it  true  that 

■  :  untul  ques- 
reach  a  big  city,  1 


till.  When  I'm  broke  and  hungry  and  night  i> 
falling  fast  I  must  find  my  way  to  safety. 

MISTER  BL1»:  You  refer  to  street  people  as  tear- 
less. Could  you  explain.' 

AL:  A  neglected  aspect  of  the  homeless  lifestyle 
is  .i  street  man's  persistent  awareness  of 
death.  Street  bums  are  brave  individuals  be- 
cause they  risk  their  lives,  whether  on  the 
road  or  in  their  home  state.  A  peaceful  va- 
grant can  do  a  face-to-face  with  a  box  blade 
as  he  stands  in  line  with  his  food  tray  at  Bow- 
ery Mission  cafeteria.  The  homeless  brother 
sleeping  off  a  drunk  in  L.A.'s  MacArthur 
Park  can  turn  up  strangled  to  death.  A  poor 
man  waiting  to  get  a  bed  at  New  Orleans's 
Ozanam  Inn  might  suddenly  tind  himself 
righting  tor  his  life.  At  any  time,  at  any  place, 
the  bad  can  go  down  and — poof!  Constant 
danger  is  the  homeless  man's  shadow. 

MISTER  RLISs-:  Well,  w  e  have  come  to  the  end  of 
this  interview.  I  want  to  thank  you  tor  your 
time  and  answers. 

AL:  Thank  you. 
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NO  NEED  TO  STARVE 


Fne  stories  from  The  Devil's  Larder,  by  hm 
Crace,  to  he  published  in  Octofvi  b\  barrar, 
Straus  and  Girt m\  Crace  is  the  author  of  st.\  ut/t  > 
books,  including  Being  Dead,  which  this  \ai>  10  i 
the  National  Bonk  C  Witics  C  'irele  auard  f<n  fi.  "  ■■ 

k^^i  imei  me  has  taken  <  it) 

hel  on  the  can.  There  are  two  ^l.iss\  lines  (>| 
t»lue  with  tust  a  trace  of  stripped  papei  when 
the  label  was.  The  can's  hatch  number- 
RG2JD  19547— is  embossed  on  ,.ru  o!  the 


ends.  Top  or  bottom  end.'  No  one  can  tell 
what's  up  or  dow  n.  I  he  metal  isn't  very  old. 

They  do  noi  hk<.-  to  din »w  it  out.  It  might  be 
salmon — not  cheap,  i  )r  tuna  steaks.  Or  rings  of 
syruped  pineapple  loo  good  to  waste.  Guava 
halves.  Lychces.  Leek  soup.  Skinned  Italian 
plum  tomatoes.  Ol  course,  they  ought  to  open 
ui1  the  can  and  have  a  look,  and  eai  the  con- 
tents there  and  then.  Or  plan  .1  meal  around  it. 
li  must  be  something  that  they  like,  or  used  to 
like.  It'--  in  their  larder.  Ii  had  .1  label  once. 
I  hey  chose  it  in  the  --hop. 

They  shake  the  can  against  their  ears.  They 
snifl  at  it.  They  compare  it  with  the  other  cans 
inside  the  larder  to  find  a  match  in  size  and 
shape.  But  Mill  lhe\  cannot  tell  it  it  1-  beans  or 
fruit  or  fish.  They  are  like  children  with  un- 
opened birthday  gifts.  Will  they  he  disappoint- 
ed when  they  open  up  the  can?  Will  it  be  what 
they  want .'  Sometimes  their  humor  is  macabre: 
the  contents  are  beyond  description — baby  flesh, 
sliced  fingers,  dog  waste,  worms,  the  venom  of 
a  hundred  mambas — and  that  is  why  there  is 
no  label. 

One  night  w  hen  there  are  guests  and  all  the 
w  ine  has  gone,  they  put  the  can  into  the  can- 
dle light  amongst  the  debris  ol  their  meal  and 
play  the  guessing  game.  An  aphrodisiac,  per- 
haps; "Let's  try."  A  plague.  Should  they  open  it 
up  and  spoon  it  out?  A  tune,  canned  music, 
something  never  heard  before  that  would  rise 
from  the  open  can,  evaporate,  and  not  be 
heard  again.  The  elixir  of  youth.  The  human 
si  mi1  of  DNA.  A  devil  or  a  god? 

It's  tempting  just  to  stab  it  with  a  knife. 
Wound  it.  See  how  it  bleeds.  What  is  the  color 
of  the  blood.'  What  is  its  taste? 

We  all  should  have  a  can  like  this.  Let  n 
rust.  Let  the  rims  turn  rough  and  brown.  Lift  11 
up  and  shake  it  it  you  want.  Shake  its  sweet- 
ness or  its  bitterness.  Agitate  the  juicy  heavi- 
ness within.  The  gravy  heaviness.  The  brine, 
the  soup,  the  oil,  the  sauce.  The  heav  iness. 
The  choice  is  wounding  11  with  knives,  or  nev- 
er ti  niching  11  again. 

♦ 

I  lere  is  a  question  for  your  guests,  next  time 
you  dine  with  new  acquaintances  at  home. 
I  he  coffee  has  been  served.  You  mi  not  quite 
at  ease,  confronted  by  the  detritus  of  empty 
plates  and  by  the  awkwardness  of  strangers. 
You  say,  to  break  the  ice,  Imagine  it .  You're  on 
a  raft,  the  two  of  you,  three  days  from  anv 
land.  Everybody  else  has  drowned.  The  sea  is 
i.alm;  it's  hardlv  trembling  the  raft.  The  four 
horizons  otter  you  no  hope  of  rescue.  The  skies 
are  absolutely  blue,  bad  news.  Blue  skies  pro- 
vide no  rain.  The  empty  can  you've  found 
aboard  the  raft  will  not  till  up  with  nun  before 
eternity.  You're  bound  to  die  of  thirst  within 


three  days,  before  there's  any  chance  of  being 
washed  up  on  a  shore,  unless  you  drink.  You 
have  to  make  a  choice.  What  do  you  drink  to 
save  your  lives.'  Seawater,  or  your  own  urine.' 
Will  you  take  piss  or  brine?  Decide.  You're 
caught  between  the  devil  and  the  salt  blue  sea. 
Don't  hesitate  ti >  say. 

I  promise  you,  the  woman  always  takes  the 
dev  il.  It  does  not  bother  her,  that  piss  contains 
her  body  waste,  the  excess,  sterile  toxins  of  her 
complicated  life.  She  is  at  ease  with  body  fluids, 
blemishes,  has  to  be,  she  deals  with  them 
throughout  her  years.  She  finds  salvation  in  her- 
self, collects  the  urine  in  the  can,  and  drinks. 

The  husband — again  I  promise  you — selects 
the  sea,  invariably.  He  knows  the  dangers  of 
the  salt.  They  say  it  dries  your  blood  and  drives 
you  mad.  The  water  makes  you  thirstier  so  you 
drink  even  more.  But  still  a  man  can't  face  the 
poisons  m  his  lite.  He'd  rather  die.  He  finds  sal- 
vation  in  the  seven  tenths.  He  dips  the  can 
inn  1  the  sea  and  drinks. 

Which  of  the  two  survives,  do  you  suppose? 
The  woman  obviously.  She  must  outlive  the 
man.  Her  own  bladder  is  soon  empty,  but  the 
ocean  is  endless.  Her  husband's  lips  are  white 
with  salt  not  thirst.  She  has  a  second  chance 
through  him.  She  makes  her  husband  get  his 
penis  out  and — despite  bis  protests  of  disgust — 
he  fills  the  can  for  her.  His  water  is  quite  clear. 
Not  salty  either.  His  kidneys  have  removed  the 
salt.  So  long  as  he  drinks  sea,  preferring  uni- 
verse to  self,  she  will  survive  unscathed. 

There  are  no  shores.  There  are  no  rescue 
b< Kits.  Ni  1  rain. 

♦ 

Eggs,  thank  heavens,  are  still  plentiful  though 
not  cheap.  We  buy  them  sanctioned  with  the 
guarantee,  printed  on  their  cartons,  that  These 
eggs  hav  e  been  produced  by  hens  that  are:  Pro- 
tected from  extremes  of  beat  and  cold;  Free  from 
hunger  and  thirst;  Free  to  range  and  forage  on 
green  pasture  from  dawn  to  dusk;  Free  from  pain, 
injury,  and  disease;  Free  from  tear  and  distress; 
Free  from  discomfort;  bree  to  express  themselves. 

In  these  hard  tunes,  in  these  slow  months 
between  the  winter  and  the  ram,  we  are  re- 
duced to  sharing  eggs,  a  three-egg  omelette  tor 
the  six  of  us,  tried  eggs  divided  into  two  or 
three  for  sandwiches,  a  family  meal  of  rice  with 
grated  cheese  and  a  single  egg  for  flavoring,  or 
soft-boiled  eggs,  two  children  to  each  spoon. 
We  hav  e  developed  ways  of  making  do. 

We  sit  at  night  around  the  single  gas  fire  in 
the  kitchen,  our  plates  wiped  dry  with  bread, 
discussing  endlessly  the  greater  times  ahead, 
how  our  misfortunes  cannot  last  for  good.  We 
dream  of  work  and  cash  and  ranging  tree.  The 
day  will  come  when  there  is  sunshine  in  the 
yard,  when  all  our  offspring  will  be  well. 


We  stay  .it  home  and  contemplate  the  lite 

lit  hells. 

♦ 

Nn  need  to  starve.  When  we  were  big 
enough,  our  parents  let  us  wandei  in  the  hills 
behind  the  village.  We  knew  the  taste  ot  every- 
thing—  the  saltv  gypsum  in  the  rocks,  the 
peachy  flavors  in  the  leaves  ol  morning  ■> i . i r , 
the  sulphur  of  .1  pigeon's  egg,  hoiled  in  the  fur- 
nace of  the  sand.  We  knew  w  here  water  was. 

Sometimes  we  begged  my  uncle  tor  some 
matches  and  some  cigarettes — to  catch  scrub 
fowls.  Smoke  is  better  than  a  catapult,  we  said. 
We  told  linn  how  w  e'd  sit  uiulerne.it  h  the 
bushes  in  the  riverbed  and  wait  for  .1  donkey  or 
a  sheep  to  come  down  for  the  leaves.  A  goat 
would  do.  We'd  have  to  blow  smoke  from  bis 
cigarettes  into  its  ears  and  wait  for  ticks  to 
show  themselves  in  the  folds  ol  skin.  The  grey 
or  blackish  ticks  weren't  any  good.  We  needed 
one  which  was  red-brown,  bloated  with  sheep 
or  donkey  blood.  We  couldn't  grip  the  la  k  and 
twist  its  jaws  free  of  the  skin  without  its  body 
popping  on  our  fingertips.  But,  with  luck,  with 
one  more  cigarette,  smoke  might  make  it  drop 
tree  of  the  ear.  We'd  have  to  catch  the  tick  be- 
fore it  hit  the  ground  or  it  would  burst 

Then  it  was  simple.  All  we  had  to  do  was  pull 
a  length  of  cotton  from  the  bottom  of  our  shirts, 
lasso  the  tick  and  put  it  on  a  stone  out  in  the 
sun,  then  tie  the  tree  end  of  the  cotton  to  a 
branch.  We'd  find  a  cool  place  underneath  the 
bush.  We  wouldn't  have  to  count  to  ten  before 
a  scrub  fowl  came.  It  loved  the  blood  bean  of  a 
tick.  The  captive  tick,  the  cotton  line,  went 
down  its  throat  in  one.  We'd  snared  our  meal. 

We  must  he  patient,  we  told  our  uncle,  b 
can  take  an  hour  just  to  catch  our  tick.  But 
then  it  only  takes  five  minutes  to  trap  the  bud, 
and  five  minutes  in  the  tire  to  roast  it.  That 
must  he  bard,  he  said,  to  catch  a  donkey  or  a 
sheep  and  then  persuade  it  to  stay  still  while 
hot  smoke  tunnels  m  its  ear.  We  shrugged.  We 
laughed.  We  begged  my  uncle  for  bis  male  lies 
and  his  cigarettes. 

It's  true,  we  did  sit  dow  n  below  the  bushes  in 
the  riverbed.  But  we  did  not  care  tor  dining  out 
on  scrub  (owl.  We  did  not  hunt  for  ricks,  or 
look  tor  sheep  and  donkeys.  We  smoked  my 
uncle's  cigarettes  one  .11  a  tune,  passing  them 
between  us  so  that  the  smoke  was  never  idle. 
Smoke  is  better  than  a  catapult,  we  said.  We 
tilled  our  mouths  and  stomachs  up  with  smoke. 
We  ted  on  cigarettes.  We  loved  the  peach  and 
salt  and  sulphur  in  the  nicotine,  the  ashy  meat 
and  wood.  We  waited  while  our  appetites  tell 
tree,  and  bit  the  stony  ground,  and  burst. 
♦ 

A  youngish  man,  a  trifle  overweight,  too 
anxious  t<  >r  his  age,  completed  his  c  ircuit  <  it  the 


supermarket  shelves  and  cabinets  and  stood  in 
line,  ash. imeJ  as  usual. 

Me  arranged  his  purchases  on  the  checkout 
bell  and  waited,  with  bis  eyes  fixed  on  the  street 
beyond  the  glass,  while  the  woman  .11  the  11II 
scanned  all  the  codes  and  prices  on  his  medi 
cines,  his  vitamins,  his  air  freshener,  his  toilet 
tissue,  his  frozen  Meals  lor  One,  his  tins,  his 
magazines,  his  beer  and  his  deodorant,  Ins  bread, 
bananas,  milk,  Ins  l  at  l  ice  \oghurt,  his  j;ir  of  de- 
caf and  his  treats:  today  some  roasted  chicken 
leys,  some  grapes,  a  block  of  chocolate-  and  two 
croissants,  lie  rubbed  Ins  thumb  along  the  em- 
bossed numbers  of  his  credit  card  while  each 
item  triggered  a  trill  of  recognition  from  the  till. 

The  fill's  computer  recognized  the  young 
man's  Distinctive  Shopping  Fingerprint  as  well, 
the  usual  ratio  ot  tat  to  starch,  the  familiar  se- 
lection ol  canned  food,  the  recent  and  increas- 
ing choice  ol  health  supplements,  the  unique 
combination  of  monthly  magazines.  The  pat- 
tern of  the  shopping  identified  the  customer. 
Even  before  the  woman  at  the  till  had  swiped 
the  credit  card,  the  computer  had  lined  up  the 
young  man's  details  —  his  Im  of  purchases  for 
the-  previous  seven  months,  his  credit  rating,  his 
Customer  Loyalty  score.  It  knew  broadly  who 
he  was  and  how  he  lived.  It  could  deduce  what 
Ins  modes!  rooms  above  the  travel  shop  were 
like,  how  stale  they  were,  how  flowerless,  how 
functional,  h<  >w  c  rying  out  for  change.  I  lere  was 
the  man  whose  cal  had  died  or  run  away  three 
months  ago.  No  cat  food  purchased  suae  that 
time.  Here  was  the  customer  who  had  not  left 
the-  neighborhood  for  more  than  seven  days  in 
living,  byte-sized  memory.  Last  spring,  he'd 
fried — and  tailed — to  cut  down  on  patisseries 
and  sugar.  Today,  for  once,  he  had  resisted  his 
usual  impulse  purchase  of  a  packet  of  cheri  lots. 

Computer  screened  a  message  on  the 
woman's  till:  Cheroots  .  .  .Cheroots  .  .  .  it  said. 
Remind  the  customer  he  has  not  purchased  ce- 
reals or  cheese  or  vegetables  ibis  month.  Re- 
mind him  ol  our  special  otters:  12  cans  ol  lager 
for  the  price  ot  10.  Buy  one  bottle  ot  our  Boule- 
vard Liqueur  and  get  a  second  dee  Remind  him 
thai  time  is  passing  more  quickly  than  Ik- 
thinks — Ins  washing  powder  should  be  used  by 
now,  as  should  the  contraceptives  that  he 
bought  two  years  ago.  1  le  must  need  basics,  sui  h 
as  nee  and  pasta,  soap,  toothpaste,  Hour,  oil,  and 
condiments.  Inform  him  ot  our  Retail  Schetni 
and  that  we  open  now  on  Sund  iv  afternoon.* 
Adv  ise  bun  that  be  ought  to  do  mot  .  u  I  ing 
for  himself,  lie  ought  to  tidy  up  and  clean  the 
bathroom  tiles  with  out  new  lemon  whitenei. 
1  le  ought  to  start  afresh.  Suggest  to  him  he  lour 
our  shelves  again.  Al  once,  hoi  whai  we  choose 
is  what  we  are.  lie  should  not  miss  this  second 
opportunity  to  re-create  himsi  If  v\  ith  !•  >od.  ■ 
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WHY  WE  HATE 
TEACHERS 

Notes  on  a  noble  American  tradition 
By  Garret  Kcizcr 


i  ilon,  gh>ry*  alleluia. 

1  eaeher  hit  me  with  a  ruler. 

I  knocked  her  on  the  bean 

With  a  rotten  tangerine, 

And  she  ain' t  gonna  teach  no  more. 

— "Mine  Eyes  1  lave  Seen  the  Glory  of  t  he- 
Burning  of  the  School"  (Traditional) 


A 


s  soon  a-  I  entered  first  grade,  1  began 
throwing  up  my  breakfast  every  day,  Monday 
through  Friday,  usually  two  or  three  minutes 
before  the  school  bus  came.  1  do  not  recall  hav- 
ing what  are  nowadays  referred  to  as  "academic 
difficulties."  In  fact,  1  was  already  the  good  stu- 
dent 1  would  continue  to  be  right  through 
graduate  school.  Nor  do  1  recall  being  picked 
on  in  any  particular  way;  thai  would  come  lat- 
er. What  1  recall  is  being  struck  at  about  the 
same  time  as  my  mother  handed  me  my  lunch 
with  an  irresistible  urge  to  vomit  my  break- 
fast— that,  and  the  sight  of  my  mother  on  her 
knees  again,  w  iping  up  my  mess. 

1  have  long  since  marveled  at  the  wax  in 
which  my  parents,  without  benefit  of  formal 
courses  m  psychology  or  any  thought  of  send- 
ing me  to  a  psychologist  (this  was  1959),  set 
about  trying  to  cure  me  by  a  psychological 
stratagem  at  once  desperate,  risky,  and  inge- 


nious. It  amounted  to  the  contrivance  of  an 
epiphany.  One  evening  they  announced  that 
the  next  dav  I  would  not  be  going  to  school. 
Instead,  my  mother  and  1  would  be  taking  a 
trip  "up  country"  to  see  .Aunt  Em  and  have  a 
[Menu.  .Aunt  lan  and  her  husband  were  care- 
takers of  a  sprawling  rural  cemetery  in  which  I 
delighted  to  play  and  explore.  They  lived  in  a 
house-  "as  old  as  George  Washington."  Propped 
against  one-  ot  their  porch  pillars  was  an  enor- 
mous Chiclet-shaped  rock,  an  object  of  meat 
fascination  tor  me,  which  they  claimed  was  a 
petrified  dinosaur  tooth.  There  were  few  places 
on  earth  1  would  rather  have  gone. 

The  next  morning  arrived  like  an  early 
Christmas.  I  watched  impatiently  as  my  moth- 
er packed  a  lunch  tor  our  adventure.  Then, 
lust  ,ii  the  rime  when  the  school  bus  would 
have  picked  me  up,  she  turned  to  me  and  in  a 
tone  of  poignant  resignation  said,  "Now,  you 
see,  Gary,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  your 
stomach.  You  get  sick  because  you  don't  want 
to  go  to  school."  She  handed  me  my  lunch  and 
told  me  that  we  were  not  going  to  Aunt  Em's 
that  daw  I  did  not  throw  up.  I  forget  whetln  : 
or  not  1  cried.  But,  tor  the  most  part,  I  w 
cured. 

I  say  tor  the  most  pan  because  even  now,  i! 
the  age  of  forty-eight,  I  am  rarely  able  ii 


t  [arret  Keizer,  who  taught  English  in  a  public  high  school  for  fifteen  yean,  is  die  author  nj  the  essay  collet  <■  • 
Nn  Place  But  I  fere  and  A  I  'resser  of  Sycamore  Trees,  which  has  just  been  reprinted  by  I  Kind  R  i  Iodine   i  t/i< 
novel  God  of  Beer,  which  will  be  published  this  winter  by  Har/vrt.  'ollins,  I  lis  essay  "Sound  and  Fury"  ti/>/>e<i>eti  in  the  March 
issue  (if  Harper's  Magazine.  Some  o)  the  ideas  in  this  essay  trnginalh  a/beared  in  the  Se/>tem/vi  2000  issiii  •>  Y  mkt  e. 


into  any  school  without  feeling  something  of 
the  same  duodenal  ominousness  that  haunted 
m\  first  days  as  .1  student.  I  doubt  I  am  unique 
in  this,  though  it  docs  seem  like  an  odd  symp- 
tom tor  someone  who  went  to  school  for  al- 
most twenty  years,  who  taught  high  school  for 
fifteen  years  after  that,  who  saw  his  wife 
through  graduate  school  after  she  had  done  the 
same  for  him,  and  who  w  ill  be  in  his  mid-fifties 
by  the  time  he  h.is  seen  his  daughter  through 
college.  I  have  spent  most  of  my  life  "in 
school,"  doing  homework  or  correcting  it, 
which  means  that  for  much  of  my  life  I  have 
either  skipped  breakfast  or  eaten  it  as  an  act  of 
faith. 


above  me.  It  amounts  to  a  waking  dream,  wit 
a  dream's  psychic  symbolism,  and  what  1  thin 


it  means  is  that  1  have  reconciled  myself  It ::. 
death  by  imagining  it  as  the  most  sublime  tor 
of  hooky:  the  blessed  stage  at  which  no  on 
will  ever  again,  in  any  form  whatstj: 
ever,  make  me  go  to  school. 


I 


1  ^ 


V 

0 

0  1. 

_ 

And  I  still  catch  mw'h  thinking  of  that 
aborted  trip  to  Aunt  bin's.  1  picture  myself  run- 
ning over  the  mown  graves,  past  generations  of 
polished  monuments,  with  a  cool  breeze  at  my 
hack  and  the  clouds  unfolding  like  angel  wings 


cio  not  have  frightful  memories  of  my  firs 
grade  teacher,  though  my  parents  have  told  m\ 
she  was  "stern."  I  remember  her  punishing 
hoy  who'd  meandered  into  the  girls'  hathrool 
by  forcing  him  to  wear  a  cardboard  sign  th< 
read  1  AM  A  GIRL  TODAY.  1  remember  anotht: 
boy,  a  budding  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  whos 

crammed,    clutters  jr 
desk  she  would  troi 
time  to  time  clump  ov< 
onto  the  floor,  like  a-^ 
unfaithful  wife's  ware 
robe  tossed  onto  th 
street.  1  can  still  se 
him  kneeling  among  h' 
precocious  drawing 
and  playground-exc« 
vated  fossils,  straightei 
ing  things  up  as  best  i  ■ 
he  could,  w  hile  the  rq 
of  us  looked  on  wit  ; 
the  dumbstruck  fascint|r.; 
tion  of  smaller-braine 
primates.  1  can  see  the 
things  clearly,  but  I  d 
not     remember    th  • 
teacher  herself  as  a, 
ogre.  As  tor  the  menu 
ries  of  my  two  class 
r.  mates,  the  first  of  whor 

p7otM^P°j>B  would  eventuallv  bt 
come  an  outlaw  bike 
and  the  second  ( 
whom  probably  wen 
on  through  a  long  pro 
*  -  gression  of  larger  ai 

even  messier  desks, 
not  so  sure. 

Such  stories  of  cruti 
and  unusual  punisli 
ment  probably  accouP|ti 
at  least  partially  tor  tto 
hideous  strain  of  Artie; 
ican  folk  humor,  with 
pedigree  that  runs  fror 
Washington  Irving  t 
Garrison  Keillor:  th 
Tale  of  the  Teacher  We  Drove  Nuts.  1  usedt* 
know  a  man  who  would  tell  me,  in  the  tonet  .■ 
someone  bragging  about  his  tirsr  sexual  expi 
ence,  how  he  and  his  friends  had  driven  a  r 
at  his  Catholic  school  to  a  nervous  hreakdoi 
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Pittbfix  by  John  Monteirh,  courtesy  Ricco/Maresca  Gallery,  New  York 


's  put  it  this  way:  She  didn't  come  hack  the 
t  year."  It  so  happens  that  I  was  working  as 
acher  when  I  hrst  heard  the  story.  So  was 
man  wh<  i  told  it  to  me. 
's  I  iard  t< >  imagine  .1  parallel  from  an- 
;r  profession,  perhaps  some  folksy  yarn 
it  an  undertaker  driven  to  leafs  hy  ,1 
■ated  switcheroo  ol  his  embalming  thud 
his  coffee,  .1  cashier  who  tell  down 

ining  at  the  mouth  after  making  change 
>ne  too  many  ten-pound  bags  of  dimes, 
simplistic  to  say  that  we  see  these  tales 
nnocuous  because  their  protagonists 
only  children.  We  also  see  them  as  m- 
uous  because  their  victims  are  only 
'hers  (and  usually  women).  We  like  to 

S  these  stones,  1  think,  because  they  re- 
quite some  primal — as  m  "pri- 

I->       man"  school — pain  w  ithin  us. 
\ 
or  many  children,  going  to  school 

r  >unts  to  a  tall  from  grace.  1  have  long  sensed 
Mystical  connection  between  the  iconic  ap- 
lon  the  teacher's  desk  and  the  apple  Adam 
t  from  the  forbidden  tree;  I  am  tempted  to 
i  •  them  for  the  same  apple.  Perhaps  the  New 
Wand  Puritans  who  taught  their  children  the 
liabet  starting  with  the  A  in  "Adam's  Fall" 
lie  playing  with  the  same  idea.  Although 
1  hers  may  figure  variously  in  the  myth  as 
1,  the  Serpent,  or  God,  they  are  almost  al- 
ls the  flaming  cherubim  who  bar  our  return 
■he  innocence  of  early  childhood.  For  better 
lor  worse,  a  teacher  was  our  tint  surrogate 
1  her.  The  w  icked  stepmother  and  the  tain 
^mother  are  mothers,  after  all,  and  in  the 
1'  tales  of  personal  history  they  both  tend  to 
.a'e  teaching  licenses.  In  other  words,  the  sto- 
/  t  our  hrst  encounter  with  school  is  either 
■  tale  of  how  we  betrayed  our  mothers  tor  a 
e  cess  or  the  tale  of  how  they  abandoned  us 
}  witch. 

nd  the  last  chapter  mirrors  the  first:  the 
1  her  who  took  us  from  our  mothers  ap- 
e's in  another  guise  to  take  our  children 
c  1  us  later  on.  The  teacher  who  is  a  boy's 
or  crush  is  also  his  mother's  first  rival.  Fur- 
ajmore,  in  an  era  w  hen  mothers  frequently 
mk  outside  the  home,  a  teacher  with  the 
e.'ht  of  a  shorter  day  and  a  longer  summer 
anion  not  only  spends  the  best  hours  of 
li  day  w  ith  our  children;  she  spends  the 
E;htest  days  of  the  year  with  her  own.  I  be- 
iC:  this  accounts  tor  much  of  the  disdain  tor 
ethers,  particularly  in  working-class  com- 
uuties  like  mine.  It  someone  gave  me  the 
<|er  and  the  money  to  make  one  change 
i^1  might  improve  the  public  perception  of 
-"hers,  I  would  give  working  parents  more 
li '  with  their  kids.  At  the  very  least,  that 


would  remind  'hem  to  he  grateful  for  the 
In  mi's  t  heir  k  ids  are  in  school. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  ways  in  which 
schools  represent  a  psychic  tall;  and  teachers, 


f~TTTf  w()llld  only  be  right  and proper  that  for  every 
I  JL  J  gulden  you  gave  for  the  war  against  the  Turks, 
yon  should  give  100  guldens  for  the  schools,  even  if  they 
(the  Turks)  were  already  at  our  throats,  so  that  you  might 
be  able  to  educate  at  least  one  boy  with  this  sum  so  that 
he  would  become  a  true  Christian. 

—  MARTIN  LUTHER  (1524) 


the  guardian  angels  of  its  trajectory.  Although 
schools  in  a  democracy  purport  to  exist  tor  the 
creation  of  "a  level  playing  field,"  it  does  not 
take  us  long  to  dncov  er  that  lev  el  playing  fields 
exist  mainly  to  sort  out  winners  from  losers. 
Unless  we  came  from  a  large  tamilv  with  par- 
ents who  went  out  of  their  way  to  play  fa- 
vorites, school  was  our  first  introduction  to  the 
idea  of  relative  merit.  It  is  not  an  idea  with  as 
much  application  to  the  so-called  real  world  as 
we  might  think.  Neither  are  any  number  of 
schoolhouse  rigors  justified  in  that  name.  Cer- 
tainly we  encounter  relative  merit  in  the 
world.  Mv  work  as  an  adult  is  evaluated  and  re- 
warded, and  1  must  face  the  tact  that  others  are 
going  to  he  Fetter  at  it  than  I  am. 

But  thai  oppressive  sense  of  minute  grada- 
tion, of  success  not  as  a  mansion  of  main 
rooms  hut  as  .1  ladder  of  infinite  rungs — where 
does  that  exist  but  111  a  classroom,  or  in  the 
imagination  of  the'  adult  who  still  sits  there.' 
To  be  a  kid  again,  I  must  walk  to  my  assigned 
place  in  a  room  ranked  with  little  desks,  each 
occupied  by  a  writer  my  age,  or  as  he  was  at 
my  age.  And  the  Updike  kid  always  has  his 
hand  up  first,  and  the  teacher  can't  seem  to 
get  enough  of  his  stories  about  rabbits,  where- 
as mv  poems  about  turtles  always  seem  to  lag 
behind  in  her  esteem.  "Taking  your  degree"  is 
the  most  precne  phrase  111  all  of  education: 
that  is  what  we  take  from  our  first  day  111 
kindergarten,  our  degree  of  relative  worth.  Tin 
educational  apple  of  Adam's  Fall,  h\  which 
the  first  American  primer  s.uJ  "ue  sinned  all. 
did  not  give  us  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
ev  il  but  of  good,  better,  and  best,  world  with- 
out end. 

Another  way  in  which  our  teachers  to>'k  us 
out  of  the  Garden  was  hy  taking  us  out  ot  the 


moment.  It  was  in  school  that  the  future  first 
began  it-  incessant  bullying  of  the  present  and 
the  past.  The  watchword  was  "preparation," 
and,  considered  only  by  the  criterion  of  effec- 
tive pedagogy,  the  watchword  could  hardly  be 
called  progressive.  Ask  a  random  sample  of  par- 
ent- it  and  w  hen  school  began  to  grow  -our  tor 
their  kid-,  and  they  will  usually  say  "sometime 
around  fourth  or  fifth  grade";  that  is,  when 
teacher-  began  working  with  a  more  intention- 
al zeal  to  "get  kid-  ready  tor  high  school,"  a 
process  that  might  be  likened  to  getting  Sir 
John  Gielgud  ready  to  do  a  Pepsi  commercial. 
Diminishment  follow-  dinnni-hment,  until  we 
reach  graduate  school,  where  the  ability  and 
certainly  the  desire  to  teach  are  not  only  rare 
but  generally  held  in  contempt.  Feu  can  go 
that  tar  without  developing  grave  suspicions 
about  the  future — perhaps  one  reason  why  so 
main  people  end  up  stalled  in  graduate  school. 
The  Serpent  promised  that  we  would  become 
"as  gods,"  though  it  seems  that  what  he  really 
meant  1-  that  with  the  right  amount  of 
training  and  gumption  we  could  be- 
come as  serpents. 


F 


or  some  of  us  that  meant  we  could  be- 
come teachers.  We  could  bring  the  process  of 


/(nothing  is  to  be  exacted  from  children  by  way  of 
obedience  it  follows  that  they  will  only  learn  what 
the)  feel  to  be  oj  actual  and present  advantage,  either  be- 
cause they  like  it.  or  because  it  is  of  use  to  them.  Other- 
wise, what  motive  would  they  have  for  learning? 

—JEAN-JACQUES  ROUSSEAU  (1762) 


preparation  full  circle,  like  the  myth  of  the 
serpent  that  devours  it-  own  tail.  That  1-,  ad- 
mittedly, a  paradoxic.il  image.  To  be  a  teacher 
in  America  1-  to  embody  any  number  of  seem- 
ing contradiction-,  some  peculiar  to  the  pro- 
fession and  other-  intrinsic  to  the  nature  of 
democracy  itself. 

For  one  thing,  teacher-  can  find  themselves 
an  embarrassing  exception  to  the  tir-t  article  of 
their  own  creed:  that  education  prepares  one  to 
be  privileged  and  prosperous.  Of  the  profes- 
sional classes,  their-  1-  probably  one  of  the  least 
esteemed;  it  1-  certainly  one  of  the  least  paid. 
Teaching  has  traditionally  been  a  port  ot  entry, 
the  Elli-  Island  by  which  the  children  of  blue- 
collar  workers  entered  the  professional  classes. 
I  seldom  see  a  first-year  teacher  with  her  tote 


hag  or  briefcase  w  ithout  conjuring  up  the 
age  of  an  immigrant  and  his  duffel  bag 
worldly  belongings — so  full  ot  faith,  so  fre* 
cynicism,  so  ripe  tor  exploitation.  And  -ucl 
easy  target  tor  prejudice. 

Occupying  a  no-man's-land  between  \ 
union  hall  and  the  reserved  parking  space,  ; 
in  some  case-  to  take  a  sabbatical  but  in  m 
cases  unable  to  get  to  a  toilet,  teachers  soi 
times  find  themselves  caught  in  a  cros-tirt 
contradictory  resentments.  On  the  one  hai 
the  public  expects  teachers  to  have  some  of  I 
same  expertise  and  even  some  ot  the  same  \ 
l-h  as  physicians,  though  no  teacher  of  my 
quaintance  has  ever  had  the  opportunity  of 
ing  his  own  nurse  in  the  form  ot  a  classroi 
aide — assuming  he  even  had  one.  On  the  ot) 
hand,  those  w  ho  -ee  teachers  as  no  more  tl 
a  highly  specialized  class  ot  clock-punchers 
prone  to  ask  what  truck  driver  ever  had  a  ni 
week  vacation,  or  what  waitress  ever  ha 
pension  fund. 

It  almost  goes  without  saying  tha 
teacher's  perceived  status  will  vary  with 
status  of  the  perceiver.  So  to  the  svelte  m 
in  the  Volvo,  Ms.  Hart  is  an  air-headed  t 
without  a  creative  bone  in  her  body,  \\f 
probably  had  to  write  crib  notes  all  over 
chubby  little  hand  just  to  get  through  r 
hum  State  College  with  a  C.  To  the  bi 
dad  in  the  rusty  pickup  truck,  Ms.  Har 
a  book-addled  flake  without  a  practi 
bone  in  her  body  but  with  plenty  of  gc 
teeth  in  her  head  thanks  to  a  dental  p 
that  comes  out  ot  said  dad's  property  t. 
es.  In  Shakespeare's  K'ni£  Henry  VI 
common  rebel  known  as  Dick  the  Bun 
er  says,  "The  first  thing  we  do,  let'-  ki 
the  law  yers,"  but  to  honor  the  sentime 
inside  as  well  as  outside  the  palace  ^ 
Hart  has  to  die  first. 

Ot  course  there  are  any  number  of  p.; 
ents,  in  Volvos,  old  Fords,  and  on  Harl< 
Davidsons,  who  will  see  Ms.  Hart  as  an  ang 
And  of  those  who  see  otherwise,  might  at  le 
a  few  be  responding  to  her  pedagogical  com]  • 
tence  rather  than  to  her  professional  stati  .-- 
Undoubtedly  so.  Teachers  probably  provi 
some  of  the  most  and  least  inspiring  examp 
we  have  of  human  beings  in  the  act  of  work, 
friend  of  mine  remarked  to  me  recently,  "1 
one,  not  even  a  farmer,  works  harder  thar 
hardworking  teacher.  But  there  is  nothing 
rhi-  earth  lazier  than  a  lazy  teacher."  Havi 
taught  school  tor  a  good  part  of  my  adult  life  .- 
tend  to  agree.  1  wouldn't  say  that  extremes 
this  kind  are  unique  to  teachers,  however 
would  propose  that  the  same  extremes  can 
found  in  any  occupation  that  shares  the  folio 
ing  characteristics:  a  notable  degree  of  sped: 


1 


: 


I  training,  a  mission  to  help  other  human 

•  1  i^s,  a  duty  to  help  them  irrespective  oi  their 
1  itv  to  pay,  and  .1  measure  of  authority  rh.it 

-nex  from  .ill  o<  the  above.  In  short,  the  ex- 
nex  of  character  and  performance  that  exist 
Hong  teachers  also  exist  among  doctors  and 
-  I  ice.  Bui  most  of  us,  even  il  we  grow  up  to  be 
alids  or  criminals,  will  have  spent  more 
e  with  teachers  than  with  either  of  their 
interparts. 

•  •' X'hat  also  sets  teachers  apart  is  the  milder 
'frequences  of  their  extremes.  Doctors  and 
(■is  can  kill  somebody  or  save  her  life;  teach- 

at  their  worst  or  best  can  usually  do  no 
Ifje  than  to  rum  or  to  improve  it.  Because  the 
remes  of  benefit  and  detriment  are  less,  the 
ilstique  may  he  less  also.  But  because  those 
remes  do  exist  and  are  so  noticeable,  the 
tdiocre  quality  of  the  mediocre  teacher  tends 
he  noticeable  as  well.  An  average  guy  sel- 
m  looks  more  average  than  in  front  of  a 
sxroom. 

n  .1  society  that  touts  both  "excellence"  and 
lua'ity,"  teachers  are  perhaps  our  best  exam- 
11   oi  the  complex  interplay  of  those  two  val- 
j — both  111  the  evaluative  nature  of  their 
irk  and  in  their  own  st.uus  ,is  workers.  We 
it  them  down  111  the  eliehes  of  populisi 
■tone  and  we  put  them  up  in  the  titanium 
ines  ot  space  shuttles,  but  the  truth  is,  taken 
a  whole,  they're  probably  more  representa- 
e  ot  "ordinary  Americans"  than  any  single 
upattonal  group.  If  1  were  Arthur  Miller,  I 
Mild  not  have  made  Willy  human  a  salesman; 
I'-'ould  have  made  him  a  teacher.  In  the  lines 
1  which  Willy  calls  the  Chevrolet  "the  great- 

Icar  ever  built"  and  then,  several  pages  later, 
,  x,  "That  goddamn  Chevrolet,  they  ought  to 
Jihibit  the  manufacture  of  that  car!"  I  would 
have  him  talking  about  the  Amen- 
I   t      can  public  school. 

i 

I'M.  et  another  way  in  w  hich  the  conflicting 
t  'rents  of  our  democracy  affect  our  resentment 
iteachers  hax  to  do  w  ith  how  we  conceive  of 
tvice,  which  is  not  much  different  from  how 
sleyman  the  Magnificent  conceived  of  service. 
■  aristocratic  xocietiex,  serv  ice  is  the  butler 
10  appears  when  the  master  pulls  the  velvet 
5 1  rope.  In  a  society  like  ours,  serv  ice  is  the 
l>k  clerk  who's  supposed  to  come  running 
fith  a  smile)  whenever  any  tourist  slaps  the 
)1.  Our  version  may  he  the  more  "democrat- 
ic but  like  the  Creeks,  whose  democracies  pre- 
:led  our  own,  we  always  seem  to  need  a  few 
i  vex  m  order  to  feel  truly  emancipated, 
jilt  would  be  foolish  to  suggest  that  teachers 
|i  a  kind  of  slave.  It  would  be  equally  foolish 
9 forget  that  not  so  long  ago  they  were  virtu- 
Jy  a  kind  ot  indentured  servant.  That  they 

ij'r.m  by  Veicr  Pelham/American  Antiquarian  Sinaety 


A  coon  School 
7m.  deserves  to  be 
call'd,  the  very  Salt  of  the 
Town,  th.it  hath  it:  Ani  I  the  Pas- 
tors of  every  Town,  (who  arc,  Sal 
Terra)  are  under  peculiar  obliga- 
tions, to  make  this  a  part  <  >f their  Pas- 
toral Care,  That  they  may  have  a 
Good  School,  in  their  Neighbour- 
hood. Awofvlputrefaction  threat- 
ens the  Rising  Generation;  Bar- 
barous Ignorance,  and  t he- 
unavoidable  consequence  ot  it, 
Outrageous  Wickedness  wil  make 
the  Rising  Generation  Loathsome, 
if  it  have  not  Schools  to  preserve 
it.  But  Schools,  wherein  the  Youth 
may  by  able  Masters  be  Taught  the 
Things  that  are  necessary  to  qual- 
ity them  tor  future  Serviceableness, 
and  have  their  Manners  therewithal 
well-formed  under  a  Laudable  Dis- 
cipline, &  be  over  &  above  Well- 
Catechised \n  the  principles  ot  Re- 
ligion. Those  would  be  a  Glory  ot 
our  Land,  &  the  preservatives  ot  all 
other  Glory 

The  Minister,  that  shall  give 
his  Neighbours  No  Rest,  until 
they  hav  e  agreeable  Schools  among 
them,  and  that  shall  himself  also 
at  some  Times  Inspect  &  Visit  the 
Schools,  will  therein  do  much  to- 
wards Fulfilling  that  part  of  his 
Ministry,  Feed  my  Lambs;  &  his 
Neighbours  under  his  Charge,  will 
(whatever  they  think  of  it!)  have 
cause  to  Bless  God,  tor  this  Ex- 
pression  of  his  Faithfulness. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  per- 
sons, to  whom  this  matter  belongs: 
The  Civil  Authority.  &  the  whole 
1  'icinity.  cannot  be  True  to  their 
own  Interest,  it  thev  do  not  sav, 
\\  'e  also  will  be  with  thee 

When  the  REFORMATION 
began,  in  Europe,  an  hundred  and 
fourscore  vears  ago,  to  Erect  Schools 
everv  where,  was  one  principal 
concern  ot  the  Glorious  &  Hero- 
ic Reformers;  &  it  was  a  common 
thing  even  for  Little  Villages  of 
Twenty  or  Thirty  Families,  in  the 
midst  of  all  their  Charges,  &  their 
Dangers,  to  maintain  one  of  them. 
The  Colonies  ot  New  England  w  ere 


planted  on  the  Design  of  pursuing 
that  I  lory  Reformation;  &  now  the 
Devil  cannot  give  a  gi  eater  Blow 
to  the  Reformation  among  us,  than 
I  iv  1  ausing  Schools  to  Languish  un- 
der Discouragements.  If  our  Gen- 
eral Courts,  decline  to  contriv  e  and 
provide  Laws  for  the  Support  of 
Schools;  or  if  particular  Towns  Em- 
ploy their  Wits,  for  Cheats  to 
Elude  the  wholesome  Laws;  little- 
do  thev  consider  how  much  they 
expose  themselves  to  that  Rebuke 
of  God,  Thou  hast  destroyed  thy  self. 
< )  New  England  .  .  . 

1 1  vou  have  any  Love  to  God, 
&  Christ  &  Posterity;  let  Schools 
be  more  Encouraged.  If  you  would 
not  betray  vour  Posterity  into  the 
very  Circumstances  of  Savages,  let 
Schools  have  more  Encouragement. 
But  in  the  Anguish  .  .  .  of  Success 
to  be  otherwise  found  bv  this  Ad- 
dress, I  will  Turn  it  from  you  un- 
to the  Almighty  Hearer  of  Prayer 

And,  O  thou  Saviour,  and  Shep- 
herd of  thy  New-English  Israel:  Be 
Entreated  Mercifully  to  look  down 
upon  thy  Flocks  in  the  Wilder- 
ness. Oh,  give  us  not  up  to  the 
Blindness  and  Madness  of  ne- 
glecting the  Lambs  in  the  Flocks. 
Inspire  thv  People,  and  all  Or- 
ders of  men  among  thv  People, 
with  a  |ust  care  for  the  Education 
of  Posterity.  Let  Weil-Ordered, 
and  well-instructed,  and  well- 
maintained  Schools,  be  the 
1  lonour  and  the  Defence  of  our 
Land.  Let  Learning,  and  all  the 
Helps  and  Means  of  it,  be  pre- 
cious in  our  F.steem  and  by  Learn- 
ing, let  the  Interests  of  thy  Gospel 
so  prevail,  that  we  may  be  made 
wise  unto  Salvation  Save  us,  O 
our  LordJESI'S  CHRIST.  Save  us 
from  the  Mischiefs  and  S<  andals 
of  an  Uncultivated  Off-Spring; 
Let  this  be  a  Land  of  Light,  until 
Thou,  O  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
do  thv  self  arise  unto  the  World 
with  I  lealing  in  thy  V.'  ings. 

Amen. 

—  COTTON  .MATHER 

An  address,  Ad  Fratres  in  Eremo 
(16119) 
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have  advanced  beyond  servitude  is  nor  always 
regarded  as  .1  cause  for  celebration.  Add  teach- 
ers to  that  lisr  of  groups  and  persons  who  even- 
tually  "got  so  uppity"  that  they  threatened  to 
diminish  the  status  that  came  of  having  them 
under  our  rhumbs.  Here  again  I  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  overstate  my  ease.  One  of  my  fa- 
vorite school  stories  has  to  do  with  .1  principal 
who  told  a  friend  o<  mine  that  although  he  un- 
derstood his  frustration  when  his  son's  teacher 


1DO  NOT  BELIEVE 
that  there  is  a  coun- 
try in  the  world  where,  in 
proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, there  are  so  few  ignorant,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  few  learned, 
individuals.  Primary  instruction 
is  within  the  reach  of  everybody; 
superior  instruc  tion  is  scarcely  to 

be  obtained  by  any  Almost  all 

the  Americans  are  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, and  can,  therefore, 
obtain  the  first  elements  of  hu- 
man knowledge. 

In  America,  there  are  but  few 
wealthy  persons;  nearly  all  Amer- 
icans have  to  take  a  profession. 
Now.  every  profession  requires 
an  apprenticeship.  The  Ameri- 
cans can  devote  to  general  edu- 
cation onlv  the  early  years  of  life. 
At  fifteen,  they  enter  upon  their 
calling,  and  thus  their  education 
generally  ends  at  the  age  when 
ours  begins.  Whatever  is  done  af- 
terwards is  with  a  view  to  some 
.  .  .  object;  a  science  is  taken  up 
as  a  matter  of  business,  and  the 
onlv  branch  of  it  which  is  attend- 
ed to  is  such  as  admits  of  an  im- 
mediate practical  application.  . .. 
A  middling  standard  is  fixed  in 
America  for  human  knowledge. 
All  approach  as  near  to  it  as  they 
can;  some  as  they  rise,  others  as  they 
descend.  . .  . 

At  the  extreme  borders  of  the 
Confederate  States,  upon  the  con- 
fines of  society  and  the  wilderness, 
a  population  of  bold  adventurers 
have  taken  up  their  abode,  who 
pierce  the  solitudes  of  the  Amer- 
ican woods,  and  seek  a  country- 
there,  in  order  to  escape  the  pover- 


ty which  awaited  them  in  their  na- 
tive home.  As  soon  as  the  pioneer 
reaches  the  place  which  is  to  serve 
him  for  a  retreat,  he  fells  a  few 
trees  and  builds  a  log-house.  Noth- 
ing can  offer  a  more  miserable  as- 
pect than  these  isolated  dwellings. 
The  traveller  who  approaches  one 
of  them  towards  nightfall  sees  the 
flicker  of  the  hearthflame  through 
the  chinks  in  the  walls;  and  at  night, 
if  the  wind  rises,  he  hears  the  roof 
of  boughs  shake  to  and  fro.  .  .  . 
Who  would  not  suppose  that  this 
poor  hut  is  the  asylum  of  rudeness 
and  ignorance?  Yet  no  son  of  com- 
parison can  be  drawn  between  the 
pioneer  and  the  dwelling  which 
shelters  him.  Everything  about 
him  is  primitive  and  wild,  but  he 
is  himself  the  result  of  the  labor 
and  experience  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies. He  wears  the  dress  and 
speaks  the  language  of  cities;  he 
is  acquainted  with  the  past,  curi- 
ous about  the  future,  and  ready 
for  argument  upon  the  present; 
he  is,  in  short,  a  highly  civilized 
being,  who  consents  for  a  time  to 
inhabit  the  backwoods,  and  who 
penetrates  into  the  wilds  of  the 
New  World  with  the  Bible,  an  axe, 
and  some  newspapers.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  the  incredible  ra- 
pidity with  which  thought  circu- 
lates in  the  midst  of  these  deserts. 
I  do  not  think  that  so  much  in- 
tellectual activity  exists  in  the  most 
enlightened  and  populous  districts 
of  France. 

—ALEXIS  DF.  TOCQL  FA  ILLE 

Democracy  in  America 
(1835-40) 


consistently  tailed  to  return  his  phone  calls., 
should  understand  that  "returning  calls  1 
never  been  Mrs.  Van  Winkle's  strength." 

Still,  even  when  one  allows  for  the  madd 
ing  imperviousness — and  equally  madden 
impunity — of  certain  teachers,  one  is  s 
struck  from  time  to  time  by  the  popular 
sumption  that  public  schools,  like  Th 
World  bazaars  and  Atlantic  City  casin 
ought  to  be  places  where  the  almighty  spen 
can  throw  his  weight  around  like  Almigl 
God.  Whenever  one  hears  that  dearly  bekn 
phrase  "local  control,"  and  one  hears  it  in 
comer  of  New  England  about  once  a  day, 
accent  is  usually  on  control;  and  the  contii 
firmly  on  the  teachers.  Of  course  this  is  al 
true  beyond  the  local  level,  most  recently 
proposals  to  fingerprint  teachers  in  order 
"protect  children."  What  politician  as  keen 
protecting  his  or  her  career  as  on  protect 
children  would  ever  propose  fingerprint'  j, 
clergy,  orthodontists,  or  live-in  boyfrien 
Not  to  forget  every  legislator  employi 
a  page. 

For  the  most  part,  though,  I  do  not  hi 
teachers  criticized  for  having  slipped  th 
leashes  so  much  as  tor  having  dropped  thj 
halos.  "Teachers  are  not  supposed  to  be  inj:;  S 
for  the  money;  they're  supposed  to  be  in  it 
the  children" — a  sentiment  that  sounds  n  -. 
sonable  enough  until  we  remember  that  ev 
the  most  altruistic  teachers  have  been  kno't' 
to  produce  children,  and  that  teachers'  cb 
dren  have  been  known  to  eat.  Still,  one  c 
almost  hear  the  aggrieved  tones  of  unrequit 
love  in  the  voices  of  those  who  wistfully  rec 
the  days  "when  a  teacher  was  respected"  a 
wouldn't  have  known  what  to  do  with  ar  i 
thing  so  crass  as  a  dollar  bill,  not  it  you  tapt 
it  to  her  nose. 

Once  again  there's  a  contradiction  lurki 
under  the  rhetoric,  which  reveals  a  cultui 
contradiction  as  well.  Teachers  are  also  resei 
ed  for  their  altruism,  and  one  does  not  have 
look  too  far  for  examples  of  the  resentment 
remember  sitting  next  to  a  father  at  Tov  •• 
Meeting  who  in  his  litany  ot  grievances  agaii 
teachers  closed  with  this:  "They  teach  kids  n  mo 
to  work."  It  was  a  hardworking  man  who  sa 
this.  What  I  think  he  meant  was:  "They  tea': 
kids  that  there  are  other  things  in  lite  besk  Is 
work,  that  is,  besides  work  done  tor  money 
recall  another  father,  also  hardworking  b 
with  the  added  perspective  of  being  a  teachi 
husband,  who  gave  as  his  explanation  tor  tl 
bitter  controversy  surrounding  a  guidani 
counselor  ar  his  school:  "1  think  people  rese  : 
her  goodness." 

Ir  was  a  remark  that  struck  home,  in  part  b 
cause  home  for  me  is  a  hardscrabble  plat 


Id 
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'  i  re  mam  pe<  >ple  have  led  very  hard  li\  es.  In 
'Ireyes,  teachers  make  children  until  to  live 

world  where  survival  belongs  to  the  tough- 
&l  Special  education,  cooperative  learning, 
nil  >nd  chances — even  arl  and  music— are 
sij;  for  some,"  but  whal  have  such  things  to 
!   nth  real  lite  as  these  pei  >plc  have  kin  iwn  K  .' 

1  it  all  this  coddling  is  indeed  valuable,  does 
mean  that  a  hard  lite  is 

I  '  I'm  told  there's  a  Sicil- 
-i  proverb  that  says,  "It's  a 

■  ish  man  who  educates 

I I  children  si i  they  can  de- 
him."  It  s  ,1  tool  ish  man 


the  vanguard  ol  change;  lhe\  have  tn  mam 
ways  been  used  to  contain  and  minimize 
change.  So  it,  tor  instance,  we  want  to  contin 
ue  to  practice  de  lac  to  racial  segregation,  we 
can  pretend  otherwise  by  busing  children  be- 
tween racially  homogeneous  schools.  It  we  are 
content  to  see  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
grow  wider  every  year,  but  w  ish  to  seem  more 


>  d( tesn't  see  that  tear  at 
1  rot  it  ot  nearly  even  dung 
we    might  call 
etlVv  reactionary. 


tlz J',:  "  ' 
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eople  are  said  to  hate 
'fcnge,  even  though  in  our 
ti  ei  y  polii  ical  change,  at 
flit,  is  supposed  to  come 
but  by  the  will  ot  the 
<  pL  1  imagine  thai  tor 
■ity  ot  them  hating  teach- 
'iflcomes  down  to  the  same 
wig.  Whenever  our  society 
Binges,  or  wishes  to 
Inge,  or  pretends  that  it 
'  hies  to  c hange ,  schools 
f  teachers  are  enlisted  in 
i  i  ause.  It  we  decide  that 
lerspace  is  the  place  to  go, 
■start  by  sending  the  sec- 
I  grade.  It  we  come  to  tear 

morality  is  going  to  hell  in  a  handbasket, 
iJraw  up  a  curriculum  ot  "values-based"  edu- 
sion.  No  teacher  can  hear  the  phrase 
Binching  a  new  initiative"  without  knowing 
r  the  I, lunching  pad  is  going  to  he  located 
drop  i >t  his  desk. 

we  oppose  a  given  change,  we  may  be  in- 
l:  ed  to  disdain  the  teacher  w  ho  carries  n  tor- 
lid,  though  in  many  cases  this  amounts  to 
iring  bad  news  and  killing  the  messenger, 
lir  chagrin  can  come  not  onl\  from  the 
bnge  itselt  but  trom  the  scaise  ot  hav  ing  to 
j-idi:e  our  own  obsolescence.  We  shall  nev  er 
auire  a  sign  outside  a  school  building  that 
Ills  YOUR  TAX  1  hilars  AT  WORK;  people  feel 
ban  at  work,  no  less  than  the  workings  ot 
h  r  own  boweb,  which  is  why,  in  times  ot  tin- 
a:lmg  social  change  and  political  insecurity, 
kens  will  sometimes  descend  with  merciless 
a  gnation  on  a  school  budget.  The  first  thing 
.'i  lo,  let's  kill  all  the  special  programs.  I  have 
vi  heard  people  say,  "It's  the  one  thing  left 
n  I  have  some  control  over." 

■ut  schools  have  not  only  been  placed  in 
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compassionate,  we  cm  try  to  esfahlish  some 
semblance  ot  equity  m  the  funding  ot  public 
education.  Ostensibly,  our  guiding  principle 
here  is  that  the  (list  step  in  changing  society  tor 
the  bet  tea  is  c  hanging  sc  hools. 

Thai  is  a  fairly  sound  guiding  principle- 
provided  thai  the  first  step  doesn't  wand  up  be- 
ing the  only  step.  Schools  can  indeed  be  better 
places  than  the  communities  that  sustain  them, 
but  never  much  better,  and  never  better  tor 
long.  In  the  end,  we  can  onlv  change  the  world 
by  changing  the  world.  When  something  hap 
pens  in  a  schoolyard  to  remind  us  ot  this,  some 
thing  awful  and  sad,  we  lash  out  at  "the  leach 
els"  anil  "the  schools."  Thev  were  supposed  to 
be  making  the  world  a  better  place,  or  al  lea -! 

maintaining  the  illusion  thai  we 
wanted  t  hem  to. 


1 


uniic  schools  emhocty  our  democratic  pirn 
ciples  and  contradictions  better  than  an\  oth 
er  institution  we  know.  In  schools  we  behold 
our  own  spiinng  image  as  a  people  who  value 
equality  but  crave  excellence,  who  live  foi  the 
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r  is  ominoi  s,  a 
.presumption  of  crime, 
that  this  word  Education 
las  so  cold,  so  hopeless  a 
sound  A  treatise  on  education, 
a  convention  for  education,  a  lec- 
ture, a  s\  stem,  affects  us  with  slight 
paralysis  and  a  certain  yawning  of 
the  jaws.  We  are  not  encouraged 
w  hen  the  law  touches  it  with  its  fin- 
gers Education  should  be  as  broad 
as  man. . . .  The  imagination  must 
be  addressed.  Whv  always  eoast  on 
the  surface  and  never  open  the  in- 
terior of  Nature,  not  bv  science, 
whieh  is  surface  still,  but  bv  poetry' 
Is  not  the  Vast  an  element  of  the 
mind'  Yet  what  teaching,  what 
book  of  this  day  appeals  to  the 
Vast?  . . . 

Alas  tor  the  cripple  Practice 
when  it  seeks  to  come  up  with  the 
bird  Theory,  which  flies  before  it. 
Try  your  design  on  the  best  school. 
The  scholars  are  of  all  ages  and 
temperaments  and  capacities.  It 
is  difficult  to  c  lass  them,  some  are 
too  young,  some  are  slow,  some 
perverse.  Each  requires  so  much  con- 
sideration, that  the  morning  hope 
of  the  teacher,  of  a  dav  of  love  and 
progress,  is  often  c  losed  at  evening 
by  despair.  Each  single  case,  the 
more  it  is  considered,  shows  more 
to  Ik-  done;  and  the  stric  t  conditions 
of  the  hours,  on  one  side,  and  the 
number  of  tasks,  on  the  other. 
Whatever  becomes  of  our  meth<  id, 
the  conditions  stand  fast,  —  six 
hours,  and  thirty,  fifty',  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils.  Something  must 
be  done,  and  done  speedily,  and 
in  this  distress  the  wisest  are  tempt  - 
ed  to  adopt  violent  means,  to  pro- 
claim martial  law,  corporal  pun- 
ishment, mechanical  arrangement, 
bribes,  spies,  wrath,  main  strength 
and  ignorant  e,  in  lieu  of  that  wise 
genial  providential  influence  they 
had  hoped,  and  vet  hope  at  some- 
future  day  t(  i  adopt.  ( )f  course  the 
devotion  to  details  reacts  injuri- 
ously on  the  teacher.  1  le  cannot 
indulge  his  genius,  he  cannot  de- 
light in  personal  relations  with 
young  friends,  when  his  eve  is  al- 


ways  on  the  clock,  and  twenty 
i  lasses  are  to  be  dealt  with  be- 
fore the  day  is  done.  Besides,  how 
c  an  he  please  himself  with  genius, 
and  luster  modest  virtue?  A  sure 
proportion  of  rogue  and  dunce- 
finds  its  wav  into  every  school 
and  requires  a  c  ruel  share  of  time, 
and  the  gentle  teac  her,  who  wished 
to  be  a  Providence  to  youth,  is 
grown  a  martinet,  sore  with  sus- 
picions; knows  as  much  vice  as 
the  judge  of  a  police  court,  and 
his  love  of  learning  is  lost  in  the 
routine  of  grammars  and  books 
of  elements. .  . . 

I  confess  mvself  utterly  at  a 
loss  in  suggesting  particular  re- 
forms in  our  ways  of  teaching.  No 
disc  retion  that  can  be  lodged  with 
a  school-committee,  with  the 
overseers  or  visitors  of  an  acade- 
my, of  a  college,  can  at  all  avail  to 
reach  these  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities, but  thev  solve  them- 
selves when  we  leave  institutions 
and  address  individuals.  ...  I  ad- 
vise teachers  to  cherish  mother- 
wit.  I  assume  that  vou  will  keep  the 
grammar,  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  in  order;  't  is  easy  and 
of  course  vou  will.  But  smuggle  in 
.1  little  contraband  wit,  fancy,  imag- 
ination, thought. . . .  Nobody  shall 
be  disorderly,  or  leave  his  desk 
without  permission,  but  if  a  boy 
runs  from  his  bench,  or  a  girl,  be- 
cause the  fire  falls,  or  to  check 
some  injury  that  a  little  dastard  is 
inflicting  behind  his  desk  on  some 
helpless  sufferer,  take  away  the 
medal  from  the  head  of  the  class 
and  giv  e  it  on  the  instant  to  the  brav  e- 
rescuer.  If  a  child  happens  to  show- 
that  he  knows  any  fact  about  as- 
tronomy, or  plants,  or  birds,  or 
rocks,  or  history,  that  interests 
him  and  you,  hush  all  the  classes 
and  encourage  him  to  tell  it  so 
that  all  max-  hear.  Then  you  have 
made  vour  school-room  like  the 
world. 

KALI' 1 1  \\  Al  DO  I  Ml  l(S(  IN 

"Education" 
(circa  1840) 


momeni  but  bet  on  the-  future,  who  espouse 
truism  but  esteem  self-reliance,  who  sincei 
believe  in  change  but  pist  ,is  sincerely  do 
thai  cb.iiiL'c-  will  do  them  .my  good.  Whet 
we  call  ibc-sc  contradictions  schizophrenia 
creative  tension,  beauty  or  ugliness,  will 
pend  on  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Public-sch 
teachers  themselves  arc-  no  less  an  emb< 
ment  of  the  same  contradictions,  just  as  m 
broadest  sense  all  teachers  embody  the  s 
lee t v  tb.it  they  teach.  At  least  tbc-  more-  met 
table  ones  Jo.  Tbmk  of  it  sometime:  lean  ! 
Silverstein  didn'l  teach  you  math;  be  t 
math,  fleshed  out  in  its  angular  glory.  A\, 
tins  is  to  say  that  tbc-  best  teaching  is  incar 
tional.  Teaching  is  the  word — the  music, 
formula,  and  even  the  Constitution  of 
United  States  —  made-  tlc-sb  and  dwell 
among  us. 

The  forty-odd  seats  that  1  have  spent 
school  are  not  unlike  the  forty-eight  yea 
have  spent  in  my  body,  a  mix  of  pain  and  p. 
sure  in  which  the-  pain  has  perhaps  been  111 
intense  but  the  pleasure  more  constant,  m 
influential,  and,  in  some  way  I  can't  entii 
explain,  more  true.  At  some  level  it  was  11 
fitting  that  my  mother  sent  me  off  to  sc 
thai  morning,  and  every  morning,  by  ban 
me  my  lunch,  as  if  to  say  that  the  part  of 
thai  learns  is  one  with  the  part  that  eats,  e 
il  on  certain  mornings  it  was  also  one  w  ith 
part  that  pukes.  In  contrast,  the  daydream 
the  boy  I  was  at  six,  playing  among  the  toi 
stones  when  he  ought  to  have  been  al  sch 
amounts  to  a  wish  for  disembodiment.  It  is 
vision  of  a  gnostic  heaven,  in  w  hich  the  em 
cipated  spirits  of  the  elect  rise  from  the  com 
cations  of  the  flesh,  not  in  a  new  body  bul 
in  1  k >d\  at  all. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  many  of  the  pi 
enl  initiatives  to  dimmish  radically  the  so 
of  public  education  in  America,  it  not  to  al 
ish  it  altogether.  The  Utopian  school,  the 
ber-school,  the-  voucher-subsidized  school, 
school  of  "school  choice,"  all  reduce  to  a  f 
tasy  of  social  and  political  transcendence— 
attempt  to  sidestep  the  contradictions 
democracy,  the  cruel  jokes  of  genetics, 
crueler  jokes  of  class,  and  the  darker  side  of 
versity.  If  we  can  but  find  the  right  gnosis,  ■ 
see,  the  secret  path  to  educational  enlight 
ment,  we  shall  at  last  be  able  to  shed  the  hie 
ished,  prickly  -km  of  the  body  politic  and  1 
as  unencumbered  spirits  with  harps  and  C 
nets  or  whichever  golden  instrument  best 
companies  the  appropriate  lifestyle  choice 
may  sound  like  a  return  to  Eden,  like 
miraculous  reversal  of  some  irreversible* 
but  make  no  mistake;  it  i-  the  equivalent  ( 
wish  for  death. 
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ENGLISH  99 

Literacy  among  the  ruins 
By  Frank  Gannon 


l^^L.  ecently,  ,1  sin, ill  college  asked  me  to 
teach.  1  was  told  that  I'd  he  teaching  writing. 
This  sounded  pretty  good  to  me.  It  might  he 
interesting,  and  1  might  tunl  souk-  kid  who  was 
very  talented.  Then  1  would  bring  him  along, 
nurture  the  talent,  and,  .it  the  end  of  the 
movie,  when  he  was  winning  the  Nobel  Prize 
tor  Literature,  he  would  say,  "I  want  to  thank 
Frank  Gannon,  who  first  taught  me  how  to 
write."  Then  they'd  show  me,  a  really  old  guy 
in  ,i  hospital  bed  watching  him  accept  the  No- 
bel Prize  on  television.  I  le'd  say  some  little 
dumb  thing  thai  the  kid  used  to  say  when  he 
was  first  learning  how  to  he  great  from  me. 
Something  from  the  time  when  he  was  rebel- 
lious and  I  was  crusty-hut  do  vahle  ...  Then  t  he\ 
would  play  "triumphant"  music. 

1  bought  a  herringbone  jacket.  I  couldn't 
find  one  with  those  leather  elbow  patches.  I 
tried  at  Men's  Wearhousc  The  sales  guy  lold 
me  they  didn't  make  them  anymore,  but  the 
guy  looked  like  the  sergeant  in  (  !(>??U'1  Pyle  and 
probably  didn't  travel  in  academic  circles,  so  I 
doubt  that  he  knew  . 

But  the  coat  was  very  tweedy.  I  put  it  on  and 
looked  at  myself  in  the'  mirror.  I  used  Robin 
Williams  m  (  rood  Will  Hunting  as  my  goal  and  I 
was  very  c  l<  >se. 

I  thought  I  would  be  teaching  some  kind  of 
nontiction  creative-writing  thing  at  the  col- 
lege. I  was  told  that  not  enough  students  were 
interested.  The  little  college  was  hard  up  for 
money,  and  small  classes,  such  as  my  proposed 
"English  593:  Nontiction  Writing,"  were  not 
very  pn  >titahle 

Instead,  I  wound  up  teaching  a  class  called 
English  99,  a  profitable  course.  English  99 
wasn't  like  most  of  the  other  courses  at  the  col- 
lege. It  didn't  "count"  as  a  course  for  the  bach 


clot's  degree.  It  was  held  in  a  college  classroom, 
but  taking  it  didn't  give  you  any  credits  toward 
a  degree.  English  99  was  a  pass/fail  course'  for 
students  who,  according  to  the  college,  were 
going  to  be  "overly  challenged"  b\  the  intro- 
ductory English  course,  English  101.  English 
ICl  at  the  college  was  not  the  intellectual 
equivalent  of  boot  camp,  but  main  of  the  stu- 
dents at  the  college  weren't  reach  for  that  kind 
ot  hurdle  The  class  met  tor  one  hour  three 
tunes  a  week.  After  a  student  passed  English 
99,  he  or  she'  would  be  theoretically  prepared 
to  take  the  first  college  English  course 

The  administration  at  the  college  didn't  like 
lo  draw  attention  to  English  99  because  the 
course  didn't  "work."  Most  ot  those  who  took 
English  99  never  seemed  to  get  anywhere  close 
to  graduating,  and  a  lot  ot  them,  discouraged  by 
the  rigor  ot  English  99,  wouldn't  ever  take  an- 
<  >ther  c  i  'liege  course  t<  ir  I  he  rest  ot  t  heir  lives 

The  truth  ot  the  matter  was  that  English  99 
was  there  so  that  the  college  could  get  some 

money  from  these  kids  before  they  flunked  out 
or  quit.  The  college-  was  shockingly  expensive. 
Its  mam  appeal  was  that  it  almost  never  reject- 
ed anyt  »ne  w  hi  >  applied. 

This  whole  thing  was  pretty  cloudy  from  a 
moral  perspective,  but  that  wasn't  a  big  factor 
for  me,  a  person  of  cloudy  morality.  Compared 
with,  sa\,  the  Sopranos,  I  was  still  semi-moral, 
sort  ot.  At  least  I  lold  myself  that. 

For  me  die  troublesome  moral  implications 
were  settled  by  two  deciding  factors:  A)  I  could 
always  say,  in  the  immortal  words  ot  |oscph 
(.  loehhels:  "Hey,  I  just  w  i  >rk  hen 


I 


P)  Dental. 


liked  the  lite  ot  a  pn >fess< >r.  I  spent  mm  ! >  of 
my  days  reading  the  books  I  never  got  around 
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•raining  ior 

life  leaches  living; 
but  what  training  for  the 
profitable  living  together  or 
black  men  and  white?  A  hundred 
and  firry  vears  ago  our  rask  would 
hav  e  seemed  easier.  Then  Dr. 
Johnson  blandly  assured  us  that 
ediu  ation  w  as  needful  solely  for  the 
embellishments  ot  life,  and  was 
useless  lor  ordinary  vermin.  To-day 
we  have  climbed  to  heights  where 
we  would  open  at  least  the  outer 
courts  ot  know  ledge  to  all,  displav 
its  Treasures  to  many,  and  select  the 
tew  to  whom  its  mystery  ot  Ti  nt  h 
is  revealed,  not  wholly  by  birth  or 
the  accidents  ot  the  stock  mar- 
ket, but  at  least  in  part  according 
to  deftness  and  aim,  talent  and 
character. . . . 

The  tendency  is  here,  born  ot 
slavery  and  quickened  ro  renewed 
life  by  the  crazy  imperialism  ot  the 
dav,  ro  regard  human  beings  as 
among  rhe  material  resources  of 
a  land  to  be  trained  with  an  eye 
single  to  future  ( livk  lends.  Race-prej- 
udices,  which  keep  brown  and 
black  men  in  rheir  "places,"  we  are 
coming  to  regard  as  useful  allies 
with  such  a  theory  ,  no  matter  how- 
much  they  may  dull  the  ambition 
and  sicken  rhe  hearts  ot  struggling 
human  beings.  And  above  all,  we 
daily  hear  that  an  education  that 
encourages  aspiration,  that  sets 
the  loftiest  ot  ideals  and  seeks  as 
an  end  culture  ant  I  character  rather 
than  bread-winning,  is  the  privi- 
lege of  white  men  and  the  danger 
and  delusion  ot  black. . . . 

[N]o  secure  civilization  can 
be  built  in  the  South  w  ith  the  Ne- 
gro as  an  ignorant,  turbulent  pro- 
letariat. Suppose  we  seek  to  rem- 
edy this  by  making  them  laborers 
and  nothing  more:  they  are  not 
fools.  the\  have  tasted  of  the  Tree 
of  lite.  .  .  .  [(Jan  any  sane  man 
imagine  rhar  they  will  light!  lay 
aside  their  yearning  and  con- 
tentedly become  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water? .  .  . 

Above  our  modern  socialism, 
and  out  of  the  worship  ot  the  mass, 


must  persist  and  evolve  rhar  high- 
er individualism  which  the  cen- 
tres of  culture  protect;  there  must 
come  a  loftier  respect  for  the  sov- 
ereign human  soul  that  seeks  to 
know  itself  and  the  world  about  it; 
that  seeks  a  freedom  tor  expan- 
sion and  self-development;  that 
will  love  and  hate  and  labor  in  its 
own  way,  untrammeled  alike  by 
old  and  new.  Such  souls  aforetime 
have  inspired  and  guided  worlds, 
and  if  we  be  not  wholly  bewitched 
by  our  Rhine-gold,  thev  shall 
again.  I  ierein  the  longing  of  black 
men  must  have  respect:  the  rich 
and  bitter  depth  of  their  experi- 
ence, the  unknown  treasures  of 
their  inner  life,  the  srrange  rend- 
ings  of  nature  they  have  seen,  may 
give  the  world  new  points  of  view 
and  make  their  loving,  living,  and 
doing  prec  ious  to  all  human  hearts. 
And  to  themselves  in  these  the 
days  that  try  their  souls,  the  chance 
to  soar  in  the  dim  blue  air  above 
the  smoke  is  to  their  finer  spirits 
boon  and  guerdon  for  what  they 
lose  on  earrh  by  being  black. 

I  sit  with  Shakespeare  and  he 
winces  not.  Across  the  color  line 
1  move  arm  in  arm  wirh  Balzac 
and  Dumas,  where  smiling  men 
and  welcoming  women  glide  in 
gilded  halls.  From  out  the  caves 
of  evening  that  swing  between  the 
strong-limbed  earth  and  the  trac- 
ery of  the  stars,  I  summon  Aristotle 
and  Aurelius  and  what  soul  I  w  ill, 
and  they  come  all  graciously  with 
no  scorn  nor  condescension.  So, 
wed  with  Truth.  I  dwell  above  the 
Veil.  Is  this  the  life  you  grudge 
us,  C)  knightly  America?  Is  this 
the  life  you  long  to  change  into 
the  dull  red  hideousness  of  Geor- 
gia? Are  you  so  af  raid  lest  peering 
from  this  high  Pisgah.  between 
Philistine  and  Amalekite,  we  sight 
the  Promised  Land? 


—  VC.K.I1.  IH  BOIS 

"( tftbe  Training  of  Black  Men, " 
The  Souls  of  Black  Folk 
(1909) 


to  when  1  was  ,1  student,  and  it  was  pleas  i 
putting  on  my  professor  costume  and  walkl 
an  >und  1  in  the  campus. 

A  Student  would  see  me  and  say,  "Dr.  G  §• 
non."  I  would  wave  in  a  low-key,  acadeif 
way.  I  wasn't  really  a  "doctor"  or  anything 
was  just  a'  magazine  writer.  But  the  studentp 
didn't  know  that.  They  assumed  that  1,  like 
the  other  professors,  had  a  Ph.D. 

1  was  a  pseudo-professor.  "Dr.  Ganno 
Thai  sounded  strange  hut  good.  I'd  alw;j 
wave.  1  thought  of  getting  a  pipe. 

Ol  course,  I  was  an  impostor.  But  so  was  t*- 
class  I  taught.  I  was  posing  as  a  professor  a| 


Ent 


ish  99  w  as  posing  as  a  college  course. 


rhere  were  three  definite  types  of  studefl 
m  the  class:  Bored-looking  girls,  jocks,  ai 
this  year,  a  new  category:  Bosnian  refugees, 
wealthy  alumnus  of  the  college  had  establist 
a  grant  tor  the  victims  of  the  war  in  Bosri  jjJea 
The  voting  Bosnians  at  the  college  were  ih 
because  of  the  grant.  It  enabled  them  to  enii 
in  the  college,  take  courses,  and,  hopefu 
start  a  new  life  in  America. 

Mam  of  these  Bosnian  young  people  h 
been  college  students  m  their  native  counj  jji 
hetore  the  war  had  shattered  their  lives.  Nj 
that  they  were  in  America  it  was  no  longer  i 
portant  that  thev  were  Serbs  or  Groats 
Christians  or  Muslims.  They  were  now  Bosni 
people  beginning  over  in  America. 

A  lot  of  the  Bosnian  kids  were  extreme 
bright.  Some  of  them  had  been  pre-med  ai 
pre-law  students  before  the  tragic  war,  but  I 
cause  most  of  these  kids  were  pist  learning  E 
glish,  thev  were  natural  candidates  for  Engli 
99. 

So  the  situation  was  set.  Two  huge  vehicl 
the  "Horror-of-the-World  Truck"  and  t 
"Stupidity-ot-the-Worlcl  Truck,"  were  about 
run  into  each  other.  1  was  there  to  watch, 
this  had  involved  insurance,  the  police  and  t 
insurance  company  would  have  mterrogat  ,0] 
me.  As  it  was,  1  just  watched. 

(I  have  disguised  the  identities  of  both  t 
college  and  the  students  tor  reasons  that  will  if; 
think,  become  obvious  to  the  reader.) 

There  was  no  "seating  chart"  in  English  5 
so  anyone  could  sit  anywhere  in  the  room,  bi 
for  some  reason,  the  classes  always  segregai 
themselves.  The  groups  all  sat  together,  whic 
1  thought,  underlined  their  status  as  specffl 
groups.  The  English  99  classroom  was  large,  at 
there  was  enough  room  to  establish  a  sort 
butter  zone  of  empty  desks  around  each  group. 

Again,  rhe  three  groups  were: 

1.  The  Bored-Looking  Girls 

1.  The  Jocks 

5.  The  Refugees 

.Alter  the  first  dav  of  class,  no  one  ev 
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;  nged  desks,  so  the  sense  of  three  distinct 
> b.Jps  was  emphasized.  This  was,  of  course,  .1 
<  ting-exercise  class,  so  the  content  of  the 
Iking  was  nut  .is  import. mi  .is  the  form.  The 
t:  1  was  to  yet  the  students  good  enough  at 
writing  English  that  the\  could  have 
I  1  ^       a  chance  in  English  101 


E. 


he  first  day,  I  tried  to  explain  writing  En- 
;  h  to  the  class.  1  told  them  that  writing  was 
1  re  like  playing  golf  or  the  piano  than  it  was 
i  ■  other  courses.  Writing  wasn't  really  a  sub- 
t  to  be  studied.  That  is,  writing  English 
se  was  more  a  skill  than  a  body  of  acquired 
iw  ledge,  like,  say,  history,  or  psychology,  or 
)  logy.  It  was  an  activity  more  than  some- 
rig  that  can  he  studied.  You  don't  /taut  it, 
|  1  learn  he  >w  to  do  it. 
used  a  lot  of  metaphors  to  get  across  this  gen- 
idea.  It  was  like  juggling,  kike  riding  a  bicycle 
'  p  doing  it  and  one  day  you  wake  up  and  you 
do  it.  It  you  don't  quit,  you  will  get  it.  It  is  like 
.  It  is  like  tennis.  It  is  like  the  hula  hoop.  It  is 
i  ■  jumping  rope,  hike  riding  a  bicycle. 

t  was  very  difficult  to  come  up  with  some- 
Ing  they  had  all  done.  The  three  groups — the 
^fed-looking  girh,  the  locks,  and  the  refugees — 
Vre  like  three  separate  countries.  They  were  all 
ling  to  get  to  the  same  general  place.  But  they 
vre  starting  from  places  a  million  miles  apart. 
The  writing  of  the  three  groups  was  very,  very 
kinct,  very  particular.  The  w  riting  of  the 
i'ed-looking  girls  could  never  be  mistaken 
c  the  writing  of  the  jocks  or  the  writing  1  if 
1  refugees.  Except  tor  the  tact  that  they 
lire  written  in  English,  the  writings  of  the 
lee  groups  were  PRASTICALLY  different. 

because  we  were  just  concerned  with 
■ting  in  general,  1  found  it  best  to  let  the 
■dents  write  about  anything  they  want- 
:i  Despite  that  fact,  however,  the  stu- 
jhts  wrote  in-class  essay  after  in-class  es- 
i£  on  the  same  subjects. 

The  bored-looking  girls  always  wrote 
f>ut  three  topics.  Topic  one  can  be  called 
'1 FE  IS  HARP": 

It  is  very  hard  ti  1  have  .1  relatii  mship  with  .1  uu\ 
[because  it  is  hard  to  meet  ,1  guy  that  you  like.  When 
I 'on  meet  them  the\  never  turn  out  to  he  the  way  you 
Ivant  them  to  be.  Like  this  ._;u\  I  went  out  with  last 
l.ummer.  I  thought  he  w  as  swee  t  but  1  f<  nind  1  >ut  that 
Ihe  lied  all  the  tune  Right  to  my  face.  Incredible. 

Ipic  two  was  "I  CANT  DO  ANYTHING": 

I  always  sa}  I'm  going  to  do  something  and 
hen  I  never  do  it.  lake'  this  morning  I  said  that  I 
jjvas  going  to  math  class  but  I  went  to  the  Jiffy 
vfari  and  I  Knight  a  slushy  and  1  drank  11  in  the 
|:ar  with  my  girlfriend  Mandy  and  it  was  hard  to 
fco  to  math  class  because  it's  so  boring.  I  didn't  go 


so  I  didn't  get  m\  makeup  test.  So  now  I'm  he- 
hind.  I  hate  thai  I  have  to  .ipph  im  sell 

Topic  three  was  "|  AM  TIRED" 

Today  m\  roommate  woke  me  up  and  I  looked 
at  the  alarm  clock  and  I  was  like  I  am  so  late!  I 
lust  threw  some  clothes  on  and  I  didn't  even  pur 
on  mucli  makeup  and  then  I  was  like  I'm  so  late 
anyway  and  1  just  weni  back  to  sleep  I  have  to 
stop  doing  this.  |i  is  vcr\  stressful  because  today's 
young  person  has  drugs  and  peer  pressure  and  ycl 
is  expected  to  go  to  college. 

The  |ocks  also  had  three  subjects.  One  was 
"1  HAVE  i  !  \" 

Last  week  m\  friends  and  I  drove  down  to  the 
beat  h  and  got  a  room.  In  the  daytime  w  e  pisi  hung 
out  .it  the  pool  and  at  night  we  would  go  out  and  get 
some  Heer  and  go  to  places.  We  got  there  around 
nine  and  n  was  pre 1 1\  empty.  Rut  Iw  ten  there  were 
a  lot  of  girh  ,md  we  all  met  girls.  Ii  was  just  kick  back 
and  have  some  fun.  And  we  had  a  good  time  In  the 
mi  u  ning  w  e  got  a  late  to  eat  and  then  juM  hung  out 
by  the  pool  and  caugln  some  rays  and  drank  a  cou- 
ple ot  heers.  One  aftemi « 'ii  we  went  u  1  this  mall  they 
have  nc  11  there.  1  bought  sonic'  shoes  It  was  great 
Bui  then  we  had  to  go  back  to  ci  'liege  again. 

The  locks'  topic  two  was"!  NEED  FREEDOM": 

Win  is  11  thai  the  drinking  age  is  twenty-one.' 
That  is  so  si upid  because  a  persi >n  knows  whai  lie  s 
doing  and  why  should  he  have  to  wail  until  Mime 


"rpvery  government degenerates  when  trusted  to  the  rulers 
mJ  of  the  people  alone.  The  people  themselves  therefore 
are  its  only  safe  depositories.  And  to  render  even  them  safe, 
their  minds  must  be  impro  ved  to  a  certain  degree. 

—  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  (1781) 


body  says  it's  .ill  right  .And  ii  just  makes  you  want 
to  drink  more  and  it  you  can  he  in  the  arm}  when 
you  are  eighteen  then  11  d<  lesn't  make  sense.  You  can 
get  killed  tor  tlic  same  country  you  can't  drink  in. 
It  doesn't  do  any  good  and  everyone  k n<  >\vs  if  s  stu- 
pid. In  Lure  ipe  I  hear  it  isn't  like  that.  Why  can'l  11 
he  like  that  in  America  .'  Don't  'jet  me  wrong.  You 
should  drink  sensibly,  lake  when  we  dunk  we  always 
have  a  designated  dri\  ei 

Three  was  AVI  I  AT  1  (  .'AN  1  )0  (  OOP": 

I  started  pla\  ing  baseball  when  I  was  eight  with 
T-hall.  When  1  was  twelve  our  team  had  won  the  re 
gion.  I  w  as  the  pile  her  tor  that  game  and  I  have  il 
ways  had  a  gt ><  id  arm.  When  I  w  as  in  high  school  v\  c 
were  second  in  the  stale  and  1  won  evcr\  game  I 
pitched  except  one  that  I  got  hurl  in.  One  year  we 


won  our  division  and  n  was  awesome.  I  was  like 
about  the  best  player  on  chat  team.  When  I  got  to 
college  I  was  nervous  because  I  didn't  have  confi- 
denc  e  ab  mi  playing  on  this  level  but  my  dad  said  just 
relax  and  do  the  best  you  can  and  the  first  day  I  hit 
the  ball  real  good  so  now  I  feel  better  about  every- 
thing and  I'm  really  looking  forward  to  this  year. 

The  refugees  had  only  cine  theme,  "LIFE": 

When  I  was  Cen  the  w  ar  c  ame  in  and  people  It  ist 
lives.  We  only  have  water  on  some  days.  People 
saw  slu  ii  n  ing  and  w  ar  came  closer.  I  w  as  in  a  build- 
ing and  a  bomb  went  oft  and  my  friend  was  killed. 
I  bad  in  leave  country  without  family.  It  changes 
everything.  Bur  war  kept  getting  closer  until  we 
miisi  leave.  I  walked  by  people  dead  in  street.  Cetnik 
and  anti-Serb  leave  because  nothing  is  left. 


In  Sarajevo  soldiers  s.i\  that  they  will  bring  .1 
dream  of  making  things  fair.  People  I  live  with  call 
Melmed  in  Bijeljina.  Relatives  all  killed.  U.N.  has 
blue  helmets  take  care  of  small  problems.  Milosev  ic 
and  Karadzic  do  nor  do  what  they  said.  Can't  help. 
Now  I  live  in  America  and  go  to  college  here.  1  am 
trying  to  learn  English.  I  )ifficult.  First  night  was  in 
Brooklyn.  Very  scary  at  night. 


"Yyeyond  the  power  of  diffusing  old  wealth, 
JD  [education]  has  the  prerogative  of  creating  new.  It 
is  a  thousand  times  more  lucrative  than  fraud;  and  adds 
a  thousand  fold  more  to  a  nations  resources  than  the  most 
successful  conquests. 

—  HORACE  MANN  O849) 


Sometimes  the  refugee's  write  things  that,  it 
written  by  one  of  the  other  groups,  would  get 
me  to  write  "nice  detail"  in  the  margin.  Many 
tunes  the  only  thing  I  could  ever  think  of  to 
write  was  "good."  Sometimes  1  would  look  .it 
the  word  after  1  wrote  it  and  cross  u  out  be- 
cause it  seemed  like  a  stupid  thing  to  write.  So 
I  would  |iist  circle  things  and  correct  sentences. 

Adnan  lived  next  door  lias  hand  blown  in  war. 

1  corrected  it. 

Adnan,  who  lived  next  door,  had  Ins  band 
FIc  iwn  1  'ft  in  the  war. 

Then  I  crossed  out  my  corrected  sentence. 
Si  unet  lines  after  reading  a  few  refugee  papers  1  felt 
that  instead  of  teaching  English  I  w  as  unlearning 
English. 

Our  class  was  at  eight-thirty  in  the  morning. 
Sometimes  I  would  get  there  .1  few  minutes  late. 


There  would  be  students  waiting  outside  t 
r<  H  mi.  1  unlocked  the  door  to  let  the  students 
Then  1  said,  "I  need  coffee."  I'd  excuse  tnysjl 
and  go  downstairs  to  get  coffee.  When  1  got  hai 
I  saw  a  student  paper  on  my  desk: 

Some  people  so  hungry  they  eat  tree.  They  1 
tree  in  boil  water  to  make  soft  tree.  Since  beg 
rationing  green  corn  is  best  rlung.  Bur  army  a 
air  force  have  nice  meals.  Here  everything  good 

Some  of  the  Refugee  Group's  papers  we 
narrative  in  nature. 

My  sister  had  friend.  She  said  that  soldiers  to 
her  off  the  street  and  hurt  and  then  let  her  go.  Th. 
she  cries  nev  er  would  come  out  of  room.  People  s 
forget.  That  is  hard  tor  her.  She  stay  in  room. 

1  remember  circling  the  verb  ar 
writing,  "agreement?" 

At  the  end  of  every  semester  1  would  have 
give  grades  to  the  students.  The  only  two  grac 
w  ere  "Pass"  and  "Fail."  1  passed  and  tailed  a  lot. 
bored- looking  girls  and  a  lot  of  jocks.  Mostly  th 
passed.  You  could  take  English  99  more  th; 
once,  and  a  lot  of  students  took  it  two  and  evt 
three  times.  1  never  failed  a  refugee.  1  knew  thi 
English  101  would  he  hard  for  many  of  theif 
but  I  thought  that  1  might  be  teaching  E' 
glish  99  again,  and  I  still  wouldn't  be  able 
"correct"  anything. 

After  a  tew  weeks  of  English  99,  I  dd 
perately  wanted  it  to  end.  It  had  a  bad  e 
feet  on  me.  1  started  to  dread  Monday 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  The  dean's  sei 
retary  called  me  one  clay.  It  was  right  aft1 
class,  and  1  was  thinking  about  an  essay 
had  just  read.  The  essay  was  about  Saraji 
vo,  about  hiding. 

I  had  |ust  finished  reading  an  essa 
about  how  guys  can  he  so  thoughtless  thi 
it's  not  even  tunny.  Before  that  1  had  read  a 
essay  about  people  who  wear  designer  clothi 
and  how  they  are  so  snotty.  Before  that  1  rea 
what  happens  when  a  bomb  goes  oft  in  th 
middle  of  the  night  111  your  apartment  buildirfl 
The  dean  wanted  to  see  me.  1  was  very  haf 
pv  to  go. 

The  dean,  a  polite  balding  man  in  his  late  toi 
ties,  told  me,  in  a  pleasant  voice,  that  the  colleg 
was  trying  to  "get  leaner."  He  was  sorry,  and  thi 
had  nothing  to  do  w  ith  my  work,  but  he  was  gd 
ing  to  have  to  cur  me  loose.  1  said  that  1  appre 
ciated  everything  the  college  had  done  for  me.  H 
said  that  1  was  "on  the  top  of  our  list"  it  the 
ev  er  lured  more  professors.  We  shook  hands. 

1  was  going  to  walk  hack  up  to  my  office.; 
remembered  what  1  was  doing  when  1  left.', 
still  had  a  lot  more  essays  to  read,  hut  1  well 
outside  and  walked  home  trying  not  to  think 
sentences. 


SCHOOL 
ON  A  HILI 


On  the  design  and  redesign  of 
American  education 


O  upon  a  rime,  Amer- 
ica's would-be  arehirecrs  of  Utopia  aspired  to  build  cities 
that  shone  like  beacons  from  hills.  Today,  they  reform 
education.  "Try  your  design  on  the  best  school,"  Emer- 
son dared  readers  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  since 
1991 ,  when  Minnesota  enacted  the  country's  first  char- 
ter-school law,  thousands  of  educators,  parents,  activists, 
and  corporations  have  done  just  that.  More  than  2,000 
publicly  supported,  independently  operated,  nonsectar- 
ian  schools  have  been  chartered  nationwide,  each  with 
its  own  special  mission.  There  are  charter  schools  for  fu- 
ture entrepreneurs,  others  for  incipient  ecologists;  char- 
ter schools  devoted  to  patriotism,  others  to  multicul- 
turalism;  those  founded  on  a  theory  of  "natural  learning" 
and  others  on  a  "knowledge-based"  curriculum;  those  mo- 
tivated by  profit,  those  by  charity.  Some  perform  no  bet- 
ter than  the  highly  regulated  schools  they  were  invent- 
ed to  replace,  but  others  may  represent  the  most 
promising  alternative  yet  found  to  what  Emerson  called 
our  educational  "system  of  despair."  Inspired  by  the  ex- 
ample of  these  best  charter  schools,  Harper's  Magazine 
recently  asked  four  of  our  nation's  leading  educators  to 
accept  Emerson's  dare  and  try  their  designs  on  a  school. 
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He  said 
he  beat  me 

because  I 
deserved  it . 
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Melissa 

Domestic  Violence  Survivor 


HELPING  END  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 


"He  tried  to  strangle  me  last  night." 

Melissa  cried  as  she  wrote  these  words,  eight  months  pregnant  and 
seeking  an  order  of  protection  from  her  husband.  Their  high  school 
romance  had  seemed  like  a  fairy  tale,  but  when  the  honeymoon  ended, 
the  beatings  began.  Terrified,  she  hid  her  abuse  from  family  and  friends. 
Once  she  was  finally  free  from  her  abusive  husband,  Melissa  began  to 
share  her  story  with  other  young  women,  so  they  would  know  that  no 
one  should  live  with  domestic  violence. 

Now  I  know 

I  deserve  better. 

Too  often,  society  blames  victims  of  domestic  violence  for  not  leaving, 
rather  than  holding  the  abusers  responsible.  The  reality  is  that  financial 
dependency,  concern  for  the  children  and  the  fear  of  being  pursued  or 
even  killed  can  make  the  idea  of  escape  seem  impossible.  No  one  deserves 
to  be  abused.  And  everyone  should  have  someone  to  turn  to.  With  your 
support,  domestic  violence  programs  across  America  can  offer  hope  and 
new  beginnings. 

Just  ask  Melissa. 


If  you  or  someone  you  know  needs  help, 

or  if  you'd  like  to  make  a  contribution,  contact: 

National  Domestic  Violence  Hotline 
(800)  799-SAFE  ext.  10 

(800)  787-3224  (TTY) 
www.ndvh.org 
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"Anyone  casting  about  for  a  seasonal  gift 
would  do  well  to  remember  what  is  by 
far  the  richest  anthology  published  this 
year  (with)  a  roster  of  contributors  of 
almost  surreal  distinction." 

-  American  Heritage 

"Boy,  Harper's  Magazine  sure  can  threw  a 
party,  which  is  what  this  book  is:  A  great 
time.  We're  lucky  to  be  invited." 

-  Newsday 

This  year  marks  the  sesquicentennial  of 
Harper's  Magazine-the  nation's  oldest  month- 
ly magazine-and  in  honor  of  the  occasion, 
the  editors  have  published  a  magnificent  712-page, 
richly  illustrated  volume  of  the  best  writing  from  the 
magazine's  pages.  For  15  decades  of  uninterrupted 
publication,  Harper's  has  explored  the  American 
experience  with  a  fiercely  independent  spirit  and 
spectacular  writing.  Now  that  experience  is  available 
in  An  American  Album:  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years 
of  Harper's  Magazine. 

The  Table  of  Contents  is  stunning  in  its  range: 
Herman  Melville,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Walt 
Whitman,  Mark  Twain,  Edith  Wharton,  Willa 
Cather,  Eudora  Welty,  John  Cheever,  Philip  Roth, 
John  Updike,  Norman  Mailer,  David  Mamet,  Annie 
Dillard,  and  Tom  Wolfe-and  scores  of  other  writers 
and  artists  who  have  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  America's  literary  history. 

The  volume  contains  more  than  200  images 
including  photographs,  line  art,  and  works  originally 
published  in  the  magazine  by  Frederic  Remington, 
Winslow  Homer,  Edwin  Abbey,  Charles  Dana 
Gibson,  Edward  Gorey,  Maxfield  Parrish,  Leroy 
Neiman,  Howard  Pyle,  Arthur  Rackbam,  Edward 
Searle,  Saul  Steinberg,  James  Thurber,  and 
Andy  Warhol. 

An  American  Album  features  a  foreword  by  historian 
Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  Jr.,  as  well  as  a  15-page  intro- 
duction and  history  of  the  magazine  by  editor  Lewis 
H.  Lapham.  Lavishly  illustrated,  the  grand  volume  is 
beautifully  printed  on  acid-free  paper  with  smythe- 
sewn  binding  for  lasting  brilliance. 

An  American  Album  is  a  window  on  life  in  this  coun- 
try and  an  essential  heirloom  addition  to  any  library. 


HARPERS 


Edward  Penfield's  "February"  posti 
created  to  promote  the  February  1895  iss 
of  Harper's  Magazine.  Penfield  (1866-192 
was  one  of  America's  most  highly  influent 
illustrators  and  poster  artists,  widely  cred 
ed  with  bringing  abstraction  to  commerc 
art  through  boldly  simplified  shapes,  i 
eight-page  fidl  color  portfolio  of  his  prort 
tioiud  posters  for  Harper's  is  featured  in  i 
American  Album. 


For  more  information,  visit  www.harpers.org/american. 
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-JQrder  your  copy  of  the  Harper's  Anthology  at 
www.harpers.org 


To  order  your  copy  of  An  American  Album,  send  check  or  money 
order  (U.S.  funds  only)  or  credit  card  information  to:  Harper's 
Fulfillment  Center,  c/o  William  B.  Meyer,  Inc.  255  Long  Beach  Blvd., 
Stratford,  CT  0661 5.  Please  include  type  of  card,  name,  billing  addres 
credit  card  number  and  expiration  date,  or  visit  ww  w.harpers.org  to 
order  through  our  online  secure  server. 
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sist  education,  because  thev  have  this  notion  thai 
it's  itist  nol  for  them.  Somehow  we  have  to  help 
them  overcome  that— and  gain  the  understand- 
ing that  learning  is  something  we  <i//  Jo,  that  we 
all  sun  by  knowing  very  little  about  new  sub- 
texts and  that  learning  is  lifelong. 

K  'I  IN  TAYU  >R  i  iA  [TO:  Three  years  ag<  >,  in  a  summer 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mortimer  Zuckerman  laid 
out  the  pn >p<  is 1 1  h m  thai  no  one  in  the  w<  irld,  for 
a  hundred  years,  would  he  able  to  catch  the  Amer- 
ican economy — not  because  we  had  any  particu- 
lar technological  advantage  hut  because  we  had 
an  enormous  human  advantage.  And  then  he  be- 
gan to  detail  the  characteristics  of  the  American 
worker.  I  le  said,  and  I'm  extra  pi  ilating  here,  that 
American  workers  define  themselves  by  w  hat  they 
buy,  and  so  they  will  continue  to  maintain  the 
only  reliable  domestic  market  in  the  world.  He 
said  that  American  workers,  including  man- 
agement, including  district  superintendents, 
live  in  a  state  of  low-grade  fear  of  being  fired  and 
replaced.  Reading  this,  I  thought,  "How  could 
we  have  gotten  this  way,  that  we're  such  won- 
derful tits  for  the  economic  machine'"  Slowly  n 
began  ti  i  dawn  i  in  me  that  the  schi  »<  >ls  I'd  wi  irked 
in  for  thirty  years  were  the  factories  that  pro- 
duced this  perfect  fit.  We  have  been  schooled  to 
have  no  inner  life  at  all. 

LATHAM:  So  we  take  the  caterpillar,  and  before  U 
can  turn  into  a  butterfly  we  make  sure  it  turns 
into  a  silkworm.  And  that's  why  it's  important 
to  reinvent  the  school.'  For  the  purpose  of  human 
freedom ' 

GATTO:  It  we  Hunt  human  freedom.  If  some  of  the 
m< ire  intense  feelings  < if  the  first  generatii  ms  i  if 
Americans  are  ever  i  mce  again  to  get  their  play. 
Most  college  graduates  would  be,  I  submit  to 
you,  unable  to  read  I  hooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mo- 
hicans today,  because  of  the  dense  allusions  to  sci- 
ence and  politics  and  history  and  philosophy. 
Cooper's  books  w  ere  absolute  blockbusters.  And 
who  were  C  .'ooper's  readers  but  dirt  farmers.'  I  be- 
lieve it  was  C  'hevaher  wh<  >  said  that  the  Amer- 
ican dirt  farmer  goes  into  the  held  with  the  plow 
under  one  arm  and  Descartes  under  the  other. 
After  the  (.  !ivil  War,  the  lesson  w  as  learned  that 
rather  than  till  one  order  for  a  hat,  you  could 
stamp  3  million  identical  hats  and  get  rich.  Since 
then,  school  has  failed  in  a  human  sense,  but  in  a 
systematic  sense  it's  been  very  successful.  It  leav  es 
such  barrenness  in  its  path  that  people  don't  know 
what  to  di  i  with  their  lives  other  than  punch  a  but- 
ti  in  and  watch  televisii  in. 

THEODORE  H/f-.R:  You  are  assuming  that  Americans 
make  educational  policy  rationally,  but  I  think  his- 
tory w  ill  show  that  the  system  follows  a  kind  of 
mindless  thread.  In  the  sixties,  Charles  Silverman 
wandered  around  and  visited  all  these  schools 
and  listened  to  all  these  state  superintendents, 
and  concluded  that  the  whole  thing  was  mindless. 


that  we  do  w  hat  we  di >  because  we've  always  d<  >nc 
it.  The  basic  architecture  and  the  ideas  behind  the 
high  school  haven't  changed  in  a  fundamental 
way  since  C  harles  Eliot  and  the  C  ommittee  of 
Ten  designed  it  in  the  1890s.  We  know  more 
about  human  learning.  We  understand  that  the 
culture  and  the  economy  have  changed.  But  we 
are  so  stuck  in  what  has  become  the  conventional 
way  of  schooling  that  we  don't  think  twice  about 
it.  So  we  still  say  that  the-  mainline  subjects  that 
Charles  Eliot  and  his  colleagues  established  in 
1893  are  the  core  of  the  school.  We  still  assume 
that  i  me  can  test  c  hildren's  mastery  i  >t  th<  >se  main- 
line subjects  in  a  way  that  is  rigorous  and  useful. 
We  persist  in  thinking  that  school  is  school  is 
school,  h  runs  for  ]  SO  days.  You  take  English, 


math,  s, icial  studies,  science,  in  torty-seven-minute 
periods,  taught  by  teachers  who  have  more  than 
a  hundred  students,  sometimes  twi i  hundred.  The 
students  march  ti  irward  <  >n  the  basis ,  >f  their  birth 
days,  in  things  called  "grades" — like  eggs— and 
we  tell  ourselves  that  we  can  ascertain  whethei 
those  kids  have  profound  intellectual  cotnpe 
fence.  The  system  is  mindless.  The  only  villain  is 
a  society  unprepared  to  think  hard  about  what  u 
means  ti  i  learn. 
GATTO:  I  disagree  that  there  is  no  deliberation 
here.  When  the  president  of  Harvard,  lames 
Bryant  Conant,  said  flatly,  in  E'T1,  m  a  hook 
called  The  Child,  the  Parent,  and  the  Stale,  thai 
the  schools  we  have  are  the  result  of  a  coup,  I 


lllustratu  ms  h  I  o^li  Wells 


h  iRl  \l 


assume  he  wasn't  speaking  poetically.  He  said 
thai  il  you  want  to  know  whal  the  coup  is 
ahoul  and  you'd  he  mad  to  try  to  overthrow 
ilus  now  get  yourself  a  copy  oi  Alexander  In- 
glis's  hook,  Principles  <>j  Secondary  Education.  ln- 
glis  lays  i  mi  the  principles  they  were  w<  irking  to- 
ward in  1918.  rhese  were  people  seeking  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  mass  ol  the  human 
i.k  e,  hei  a  use  (  iharles  I  >arwin  and  Ins  cousin, 
Francis  C  ialton,  warned  that  cross- breeding  with 


The  street,  with  its  ash  barrels  unci  its  dirt,  the  riv- 
er that  runs  foul  with  mud,  are  their  domain.  What 
training  they  receive  is  picked  up  there.  And  they  are 
apt  pupils.  1 1  the  mud  and  the  dirt  are  easily  reflected  in 
their  lives,  what  wonder'' 


-JACOB  A.  RIIS  (l(Sc)o) 


the  evolut  n  mat  lly  retarded  -  and  t  hat 's  ahoul  °5 
percent  ol  the  population  -would  cause  evolu- 
tion to  march  backward.  So  the  proprietors  ol 
the  soi  n  iy  founded  private  hoarding  schools 
and  aboul  eleven  other  layers  of  privilege  de- 
signed to  protect  the  breeding  stock.  I  hey  set 
the  rest  ol  the  people  against  one  another  to 
compete  for  whal  jobs  and  professional  licenses 
the  proprietors  ol  six  iety  allowed  them. 

I  yPMAM:  So  we've  got  .1  hundred-year-old  system 
set  up  to  nun  < ml  sheep. 

1  iATTO:  It's  aboul  managerial  efficiency,  and  in  or- 
der to  make  management  most  efficient,  the  work- 
ing body  should  he  c  hi  Id  like,  or  1  hildish,  because 
childish  people  are  not  independent. 

STIiNX  \\\  I :  I  ilnnk  that's  the  way  11  used  to  he,  John, 
bul  the  new  economy  is  demanding  a  level  ol  in- 
telligence and  skills  thai  the  old  economy  did  not. 
I  he  economy  has  always  influenced  the  output 
ol  the  ediK.iiion.il  system,  and  the  educational 
system  has  always  given  the  economy  only  what  il 
could  consume.  It  you  look  .11  the  economy  up 
until  the  fifties  01  so,  whal  the  economy  needed 
mosi  from  the  school  system  was  unskilled  w<  irk- 
efs.  I  od.i\  tec  hnolog}  companies  will  n  il  you  that 
there  is  .1  dearth  ol  skilled  talent  coming  out  ol  the 
school  system.  And  the  reality  for  inosi  students 
is  1 1  lai  1 1 ie\  are  f<  >c  used  on  .1  j<  >b. 

iiA'1  ro:  I  take  issue  with  the  notion  thai  the  mod- 
ern economy  requires  more  of  people.  I  think  it 
requires  profoundly  less.  I  he  top  ten  jobs  in  the 
American  economy  don't  require  anything. 
I  he  single  leading  job  is  in  fast-food  restau- 
rants. Half  of  the  restaurant  business  is  those 
hamburgers  and  chicken  w  ines!  I  he  fast-food 
k  i  >rp<  mil  ions  control  the  heel  industry,  and  they 


make  important  incursions  into  the  govern- 
ment to  gel  the  regulatory  environment  they 
want.  You  change  the  schools  and  you're  going 
to  destroy  the  fast-food  business.  You're  going 
to  destroy  the  television  industry.  You  provide 
independent  people  capable  of  independent 
thought  and  you  virtually  destroy  this  entire 
ec  <  mi  any. 

IOR0AN:  I  ihmk  the  difference  is  that  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  unskilled  workers  could  get  manufac- 
turing jobs  that  provided  a  real  in- 
C<  Hue  and  a  C(  untortahle  lite.  These 
McDonald's  jobs,  these  Gap  jobs, 
are  great  tor  teenagers,  but  they  do 
n<  it  suppi  in  a  family. 
SIZER:  In  a  culture  in  which  com- 
merce controls  most  of  the  trans- 
mission of  information,  and  at  a 
very  low  cost,  you  would  think  that, 
bec  ause  we  are  a  proud  democracy, 
we  would  place  a  high  value  on 
people  who  knew  how  to  ask  the 
question  "Why.'"  But  increasingly 
some  distant  authority  decides  what 
it  is  that  kids  should  know  and  what  questions  they 
should  be  able  to  answer.  There  is  less  and  less  in- 
terest in  preparing  people  who  have  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  habit  of  mind  to  ask  the  unfamil- 
iat  and  perhaps  painful  questions.  Because  our 
long-term  economy  depends  on  the  informed 
skeptic,  thai  person  who  says,  "That's  interest- 
ing—  it  seems  to  work,  but  gee,  it  we  looked  at  11 
in  a  different  wa\ ,  11  might  work  better"  is  crucial. 
So  it's  the  increasingly  standardized  values  that 
trouble  111c  the  most.  Feisty  people  are  the  people 
w  ho  have  made  this  country  special. 


I  APHAM:  Is  thai  the  purp< >se  of  this  school  we're  at- 
tempting to  design.'  To  produce  feisty  individuals? 
SIZI  K:  Right . 

I. APHAM:  Not  to  produce  a  skilled  labor  force,  or 
docile  voters,  or  simply  people  who  can  read  a 
menu  and  till  out  a  tax  form.' 

ft"):  Citizens.  There  are  three  major  purposes 
that  human  history  has  assigned  to  schooling,  in 
every  part  ol  the  world,  erne  is  to  make  good 
people  the  religious  or  ethical  motive,  call  it. 
Another  is  to  make  good  citizens — that's  a  later 
development.  The  third  is  to  make  people  then- 
personal  best.  Then  there  is  a  fourth  purpose, 
which  comes  in  around  the  turn  of  the  century: 
ti >  turn  people  into  resources  tor  the  disposition  ol 
government  and  the  corporations. 

IORPAN:  ('barter  schools  are  often  mission-driven 
schools;  most  of  the  students  know  why  they  are 
there.  In  our  school,  the  mission  is  to  prepare 
them  tor  college,  civic  involvement,  and  life. 

I  APHAM:  And  while  we  are  educating  these  feisty  cit- 


izens  wh< i  have  inner  lives,  we  als< 1  need  to  make 
edticai  ii  >n  relevant,  right .' 

SIZER:  It  should  he  relevani  to  the  child  and  relevani 
to  the  culture. 

1  iATT< ':  Bul  to  tin.'  local  1  nil  me,  noi  some  fictitious 
national  or  global  culture.  Vo  tin.-  parents.  To 
the  local  community.  Otherwise  you  are  deal- 
ing in  rim  vast  ahstracl  world  thai  1 s  genuinely 
meaningless. 

•^l/f-.K:  Kids  gel  their  sense  ol  life  and  images  and 
language  and  s<  1  (<  >rth  1  mtside  1 4  1  n  h  >1,  away  fr<  mi 
the  kitchen  tahle.  I  was  .1  high  sch( h il  princ ipal  in 
the  seventies  and  then  again  in  the  late  nineties. 
A  fourteen-year-old  today  carries  into  school  a 
much  nunc-  sophisticated  idea  of  the  world  than 
he  <  >r  she  carried  into  school  during  the  1970s.  We 
Americans,  in  and  oul  of  schools,  are  reaching 
kids.  There  is  ,1  weh  of  influences  beyond  the 
school.  N(  it  |ust  the  family.  The  street,  the  media. 

We  can't  design  the  perfec  t  charter  school.  My 
experience  with  people  starting  new 
schools  is  tli.it  unless  they  e.m  some- 
how connect  in  a  constructive  way 
with  this  larger  group  of  influences — 
mostly  families,  yes,  Fur  other  influ- 
ences as  well  —  the  results  will  follow 
social-class  lines.  You  got  rich  kids  in 
v< uir  school '  They  score  well  and  all  g< i 
to  college,  You  got  poor  kids  in  the 
schooI?They  don't  score  well  and  they 
don't  go  to  college.  But  it  von  get  tins 
larger  network  going — think  .Tout  ed- 
ucation as  "schooling-plus"  —  then 
y<  »u've  gi  ii  st  ime  leverage. 

LATHAM:  Rut  how  do  you  get  "schooling- 
plus"  to  the  poor  kid? 

SIZER:  The  schi  m  >l  invests  in  bringing  that 
family  unit  along,  from  the  time  the 
kid  is  small.  And  invests  time  in  mal 
ing  sure  that  non-English-speaking 
Mom  understands  what  is  going  on  in 
teaching  her  child  English — in  mak- 
ing the  family  members  benign  co-c<  in- 
spirators. It  \  c  hi  reach  out  and  connect 
kids  tc  1  the  ci  immunity  at  large,  and  in 
the  process  help  the  community  see  its 
collective  responsibility — store  own- 
ers, police  officers,  people  on  the 
street — the  results  are  stunning. 

K  )RI  >AN:  Is  the  pr<  >blem  that  we're  trying 
to  invent  a  system  with  a  uniform  pur- 
pose, and  that  this  attempt  at  stan- 
dardization is  defeating  the  very  im- 
pulse that  Ted  is  trying  to  inspire? 
Because  if  you  don't  allow  each  school 
to  define  its  own  purp<  ise,  then  you  arc- 
allowing  someone  in  some  bureaucra- 
cy or  some  standard  from  the  1890s  to 
define  what  schools  are.  When  you 
have  .1  school  system,  you  have  ad- 


ustratioiis  trying  to  lead  and  also  trying  in 
kowtow  to  whatever  interests  are  paying  their 
salaries.  Nobody  wants  the  awful  job  of  being  a 
princ  ipal,  and  so  you  I  lave  this  terrible  self-fulfilling 
prophecy:  you  don'l  trust  principals,  and  so  you 
c  re, ite  11)1  He  rules  and  regulal  ii  >ns — yi  hi  have  to  do 
this  and  ibis  and  this,  and  you  inusi  have  these 
pn  ifessii  inal  develi  ipmeni  pn  'grams,  and  y<  m  musi 
have  1 1  lese  bulletin  boards  in  your  school,  etc.,  etc. 
The  people-  who  tolerate  that  are  noi  the  feisty 
thinkers. 

sIZER:  You  could  build  a  system  thai  w<  >uld  look  quite 
different  from  the  system  we've  g(  >t.  Let's  say  state 
hi  lards  and  districts  or  county  sc  hool  c  1  mimittees 
don'l  run  schools.  They  issue  contracts.  And  a 
group  of  parents  and  teachers  get  together  and 
look  at  the  broad  outline  of  what  the  county  or 
state  k  iard  requires;  the  gn  Hip  t  hen  makes  a  pn  >- 
posal  about  1  he  way  it  intends  to  run  its  ^e  1  h  10I.  It 
the  state  hi  iard  says  yes,  it  c<  mies  back  in  five  years 


w 
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E  WANT  ONE  CLASS  OF 
persons  to  have  a  liberal 
education,  and  we  want  another 
class  of  persons,  a  very  much  larg- 
er class,  of  necessity,  in  every-  so- 
ciety, to  forgo  the  privileges  of  a 
liberal  education  and  fit  them- 
selves to  perform  specific  diffi- 
cult manual  tasks.  You  cannot 
train  them  for  both  in  the  time- 
that  vou  have  at  your  disposal. 
They  must  make  a  selection,  and 
vou  must  make  a  selection.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  in  the  manual 
training  there  must  not  be  an  el- 
ement of  liberal  training;  neither 
am  I  hostile  to  the  idea  that  in  the 
liberal  education  there  should  be 
an  element  of  the  manual  train- 
ing. But  what  I  am  intent  upon  is 
that  we  should  not  confuse  our- 
selves with  regard  to  what  we  are 
trying  to  make  of  the  pupils  under 
our  instruction.  We  are  either  try- 
ing to  make  liberally-educated 
persons  out  of  them,  or  we  are 
trying  to  make  skillful  servants  of 
society  along  mechanic  al  lines,  or 
else  we  do  not  know  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  .  . . 

fWlhat  is  technical  education? 
It  is  one  which  condemns  all  but 
the  extraordinary  individual  to  a 
minor  part  in  life,  to  a  part  not 


of  command  or  direc- 
tion but  of  specific  per 
formance,  to  the  diffi- 
cult manual  tasks  of  th 
world  which  require  skill,  a  per- 
fect command  ot  the  muscles,  a 
trained  eye.  a  definite  knowledge 
of  physical  relations  and  of  com- 
plex machinery;  its  pupils  are  men 
schooled  precisely  in  the  partic- 
ular processes  which  they  are  to 
applv.  One  of  the  drawbacks  to 
American  industry  is  that  we  do 
not  make  such  men  because  we 
overshoot  the  mark  and  try  to 
make  them  something  else  be- 
sides. The  consequence  is  that 
neither  side  of  the  task  is  com- 
pleted or  perfected,  and  we  make- 
neither  liberally-educated  men 
nor  serviceable  experts.  It  is  not 
that  we  should  not  wish  to  do  it, 
it  is  that  no  matter  how  hard  we 
wish  we  cannot  do  it.  It  is  ab- 
solutely an  unpatriotic  thing  to 
waste  the  money  devoted  to  cd 
ucation  by  trying  to  do  .!  ihmg 
which  we  know  is  impossible,  i  he 
majority  ot  men  fun  e  to  be  draw 
ers  of  water  and  hew  ei  .  of  v\  o<  id. 

—  WOODROW  WILSON 

"I  iberal  Education" 
(1909) 


1 


to  inspect  and  verify  whether  the  school  has  ac- 
complished w  hat  it  set  out  to  accomplish.  If  not, 
the  state  can  cut  oft  the  funding.  The  state  hoard 
doesn't  run  anything.  The  decisions  about  the 
shape  and  the  operation  of  the  school  are  made  by 
the  teacher-  and  the  parent-,  in  response  to  some 
basic  guidelines  from  the  state,  and  in  response 
to  the  state  -  right,  periodically  and  rigorously,  to 
inspect.  All  ot  this  reflect-  the  idea  ot  charter-. 
JORDAN:  1  think  it  was  Diane  Ravitch  who  -aid,  "We 
don't  need  a  school  system  but  rather — " 


LATHAM:  You  could  break  the  schools  down  into 
niche  school-  under  such  a  -v-tem.  Suppose  your 
objective  i-  the  feisty  individual,  and  suppose  my 
objective  i-  the  happy  worker. 

GATTO:  As  long  as  attendance  wasn't  compulsory,  it 
wouldn't  matter. 

LATHAM:  But  doesn't  citizenship  go  out  the  window 
it  any  school  can  teach  whatever  it  wants? 

SIZER:  There  are  some  essentials  that  all  schools 
could  be  required  to  teach. 

LATHAM:  Give  me  a  li-t  ot  the  essentials. 

SIZER:  Two  languages,  at  the  minimum.  And  a  sense 
ot  how  the  system  works:  ente  understanding. 
And  on  top  of  that — and  this  i-  much  harder  to 
define — a  sense  of  decency  and  respect. 

( iATTO:  Yes!  It's  the  first  thing  1  would  put  on  the  list! 
What  it  you  said  at  the  beginning  ot  the  year, 
"No  one  is  getting  out  ot  this  class  until  vou've 


proven  to  me  that  you  are  honest,  honorable,  de- 
cent, courageous,  independent,  curious,  and  gen- 
erous. That  will  do  tor  the  seventh  grade." 

JORDAN:  1  would  add  adept  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Words  are  power  in  this  culture. 

SIZER:  Words  and  images. 

sTEW'ART:  And  our  voting  people  need  to  be  equipped 
with  a  bullshit-o-meter.  They  need  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  adults  who  mean  them  good 
and  adults  who  mean  them  harm. 

i  IATTO:  Exactlv.  It  you  go  through  the  twenty  vol- 
umes ot  Thomas  Jefferson's  writings,  you  can  dis- 
till five  principles  that  Jefferson  said  were  justifi- 
cations tor  schooling.  The  first  two  were  to  teach 
people  their  rights  and  to  teach  them  how  to  de- 
tend  those  rights.  The  third  was  to  know  the  ways 
ot  the  human  heart  so  well  that  you  can  be  nei- 
ther cheated  nor  tooled.  There  isn't  a  school  in  the 
United  States,  certainly  not  a  public  school,  that 
would  dream  ot  trving  to  aim  tor  those  goals. 
LATHAM:  What  are  principles  four  and  five? 
GATTO:  Four  deals  with  the  relation  of  citizens  to 
experts:  a  citizen  must  never  be  intimidated  by  ex- 
perts; experts  deal  only  in  tacts,  but  important 
decisions  are  matters  ot  philosophy  and  valuing, 
not  tact.  So  the  expert  must  always  be  subordinate. 
And  five  is  that  an  educated  person  possesses  use- 
ful knowledge:  how  to  build  a  house,  how  to  grow 
food,  how  to  make  a  dress,  etc. 
JORDAN:  I  would  add  to  our  list  the  ability  to  work 
collaboratively  toward  a  common  goal.  We  had  an 
extraordinary  opportunity  this  year  to  do  com- 
munitv-service  projects  as  a  team.  A  hundred  kids 
raised,  in  a  penny  harvest,  $800.  They  each 
brought  m  800  pennies.  The  kids  elected,  from 
each  class,  two  representatives  who  developed  a 
committee  to  disburse  these  funds.  They  did  re- 
search on  local  organizations  that  were  in  need. 
They  learned  how  to  negotiate.  It  started  off  that 
whenev  er  Mancruz,  a  very  popular  child  in  the 
titth  grade — tor  good  reason:  she's  dynamic,  she's 
honest,  she's  bright — whenever  Maricruz  had  an 
idea,  everyone  would  say,  "Let's  do  that.  Let's  do 
what  Man  says."  But  over  time,  they  learned  how 
to  assess  the  idea  as  separate  from  the  proponent 
ot  the  idea,  to  ask  hard  questions  about  whether 
this  particular  charity  would  benefit  most  from 
the  money.  And  they  came  up  with  very  good 
results,  which  they  then  reported  back  to  the  stu- 
dent body.  That  is  what  the  faculties  of  good  start  - 
up  schools  are  doing.  They  are  working  together 
to  start  a  school  that  is  worthy  of  its  kids. 


LATHAM:  Let's  say  we're  one  ot  those  faculties.  We've 
got  some  sense  ot  what  our  mission  is,  and  we've 
identified  some  of  the  essentials  that  must  be 
taught.  But  what  about  the  details?  What  is  our 
curriculum? 


F 


OATTO:  How  about  the  active  literacies,  to  start 
with  .'The  thirty  the  British  colonial  government 
nt  America  hated  worst  of  .ill  was  that  ordinary 
pe<  >ple  in  this  count  ry  were  getting  ,iu ess  to  the 
active  literacies.  Not  just  to  reading,  which  is  use- 
ful for  clerks  to  he  ahle  to  do,  hut  to  various  forms 
of  puhlic  speaking  and  writing,  which  enable  you 
tn  enlarge  your  zone  of  influence. 

IORDAN:  Agreed,  hut  n  does  start  with  the  hook. 
Our  fifth  graders  are  reading  Night  John  right  now, 
which  is  a  w<  indertul  l  i.uv  I '.hi  Ken  hook  about  .1 
twelve-year-old  girl,  .1  slave  girl,  who  learns  to 
read.  And  the  power  of  readme  is  so  palpable  in 
that  hook.  It's  a  wonderful  way  for  the  lift  1 1  grade — 
the  first  year  of  our  school — to  begin,  because  it 
communicates  that  reading  is  not  something  the\ 
are  required  to  do  as  some  sort  of  punishment  be- 
tween nine  and  eleven  111  the  morning. 

I  \Pl  1AM:  Si  1  the  hi  k  >ks  we  pic  k  are  n<  >t  necessarily  the 
ones  that  would  be  handed  around  by  a  school 
system. 

|i  >RPAN:  You  find  a  teacher  w  ho  know  s  how  to  pic  k 
a  g<  11  >d  hi  u  »k . 

STEWART:  Which  has  to  do  with 
Ted's  point  about  understand- 
1  ng  the  br< lader  cult ure  sur- 
rounding the  school.  You  have 
tot  ry  to  tie  t  he  curriculum  t<  1 
the  culture  of  the  child,  of  the 
family.  It  students  can  read  al  «  ml 
places  that  are  nearby  1  >r  pe<  >ple 
that  are  familiar,  then  it  makes 
reading  lively.  At  LearnNow  we 
have  worked  with  many  people 
w  hi  1  hav  e  been  1  sol.  1  ted  in  their 
communit  ies  —  I  mean.  1  he\ 
have  never  gone  more  than  live 
miles  beyond  their  homes.  That 
makes  jt  really  difficult  to  get 
them  exc  ited  ah  nit  reading.  The\  feel  that  it  what 
the\  read  is  not  relevant  to  their  world,  then  tiny 
world,  then  it's  not  worth  learning. 

1  \l'H  \M:  Then  let's  he  specific.  Let's  say  we're  in 
the  Bronx,  and  we're  in  the  fourth  made.  What 
are  we  doing  with  the  day' 

( iATTi ):  I  w<  hi  Id  use  the  first  w  eek  to  impi  >se  a  stn  >ng 
academic  structure,  but  I'd  constantly  say,  and 
w  rite  1  >n  the  hi  iard,  that  here  are  all  these  1  'tiler  1  ip- 
portunities  that  y<  >u  can  use,  in  lieu  1  it  what  I'm  d<  >- 
ing,  it  you  can  get  your  mother's  clearance,  By  the 
end  1  it  the  second  week,  year  after  year,  there  are 
seven  kids  who  have  already  identified  themselves 
as  being  on  their  own  career  track.  At  that  point 
they  have  a  minimum  amount  of  use  sitting  around 
in  a  class  and  pretending  to  listen  while  they're 
drawing  comic  ho,  iks.  There  is  oik-  kid  I'm  think- 
ing ot.  We  found  out  that  a  famous  comic-hook 
writer  w  as  taking  a  master's  up  at  I ilumbia,  and 
I  assigned  him  to  spy  on  her — 1  guess  sulk  her — 
tor  about  tour  days.  1  le  said  that  she  always  'joes 


10  the  VcxT  pi::eria  on  I  I  1th  Street.  I  loaned 
him  fifteen  dollars  and  told  him  to  go  over  there 
and  say,  "Listen,  I'm  a  big  fan  of  what  you're  do- 
ing and  I  want  to  do  11  myself  someday.  I  want  to 
buy  you  a  pi::a,  please,  and  I  won't  bother  you 
ev  er  again."  Well,  he  ended  up  having  a  weekly  ap- 
prenticeship di  iw  tin  iwn  tor  tl  te  wh<  >lc  day.  Si  1,  I  gel 
nd  '  >l  tlie  kids  whi  1  already  kni  >w  w  hat  they  are  d<  >- 
ing,  though  I'm  av  ailable  to  them  throughout  the 
day.  Now  l'\e  got  twenty-three  kids  left,  and  I 
s.i\,  "hook,  you  don't  have  to  spend  more  than 
two  days  a  week  in  here.  In  that  1  ime,  we  can  do 
about  nine  times  what  the  fitted  and  talented 
classes  are  doing,  s,  1  you  won't  have  any  trouble 
holding  your  head  up  in  the  building."  And  then 
I'd  work  with  them  individually  until  I  had  about 
halt  the  kids ,  nit  e\  ery  day. 

LATHAM:  In  other  words,  you  tried  to  match  what 
the\  wanted  to  know 

1  .  \  1  \\  >:  — with  what  I  knew  about  New  Y<  >rh  1  it  v 
and  with  what  1  knew  about  learning.  It  wasn't  al- 
ways a  perfect  match,  but  it  was  ,1  good  enough 
match  that  in  ninety  days,  sometimes  eighty,  1 


ery  teacher  should  realize  the  dignity  of  his  call- 
ing; that  he  is  a  social  servant  set  apart  for  the  main- 
tenance of  proper  social  order  and  the  securing  of  the 
right  social  growth.  In  this  way  the  teacher  always  is  the 
prophet  of  the  true  God  and  the  usherer  in  of  the  true 
kingdom  of  God. 

—JOHN  DEWEY  (1897) 


didn't  have  any  discipline  problems  at  all  My 
kids  would  turn  from,  you  know,  whining,  dis- 
honest, greedy  boys  and  girls  into  young  men  and 
w  1  mien.  In  In >nt  < 'I  my  eyes. 

IORPAN:  Your  ability  as  ,1  teacher  is  exceptional, 
John,  but  we  take,  clearly,  a  different  approach. 

LATH  \M:  Fill  the  day  in  for  me. 

IORPAN:  In  the  fifth  grade,  students  spend  hall  of 
their  day  in  some  sort  ot  language-arts  activity 
nov  el  reacting,  reading-comprehension  skills,  writ 
ing,  more  traditional  grammar;  a  significant  por- 
tion ot  their  time  in  math  ski  IK;  ci  msiderahle  In- 
torv  and  science;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  d 
between  tour  and  five,  they  will  engage,  in  an  1 
depth  way,  111  the  arts.  So  they  won't  have  .  mu- 
sic c  lass  for  tiltv  minutes  once  a  wc  ek  an  J  .  •  .  •  1 
al-arts  class  for  titty  minutes — what  d 
music  li ir  fifty  mini 
sic  teacher  once  said,  A  1 
algebra  appreciation.  Why 


es  a  week.'  A  very  '_:oou  mu- 
know  .  we  Jon';  have 
1  w  e  h  :v  e  t<  diav  e  I1UI- 


-ic  appreciation: 


Kids 


wit 


PK 


an  art  isi  ic  en- 


n  1  m 


Till  St  HOOL, 
like  till  I. II  In 

i  v,  is  a  i  horoughly  reg 
jmcntcd  world  Immovable  scats 
in  orderly  iows  fix  i  In-  sphere  of 
.i<  tivity  ol  ca<  hi  hild  I '01  .ill,  from 
\Jn  limid  six  v<  ai  old  entering 

lni  I  In  In  si  l  nil''  Id  I  Ik-  most  as- 
sured high  •■<  hool  senior,  the  gen 
eral  routine  is  much  the  same. 

I  here  .in  "siudv  periods"  in 
whit  li  i  hildien  learn  "lessons" 
from  "tcxl  books"  prescribed  by 
I  lie  si. il<-  and  "ret  il.it  ion  periods" 

in  whit  li  they  nil  an  adult  teat  I  hi 

wli.it  t  he  1 100k  lias  said;  one  hears 

i  hildrcn  ret  iting  t lie  bat) les  <>( 
iln  ( Ijvil  War  in  one  recitation 

pel  loci,  I  lie  |  m  is  ot  A  ll  l<  .1  in  .in 

other,  the  "parts  ol  speech"  in  a 

third;  the  met  hod  is  iiiik  h  t  he 
same.  With  high  s<  hool  (  nine 
some  different  cs;  more  "vot  a 
tional"  ami  "laboratory"  work 
varies  the  periods.  Bui  here  again 

I  In  lesson  tCXl  hook  ret  ll  .it  ion 
method  is  the  i  Inel  <  harai  lens 
In  ol  eclui  .it  ion  I  in  ne. ii  Iv  .in 
hour  a  teacher  asks  quest  ions  .mi  I 
I  ii  i|  ills  answer ,  t  hen  .i  hell  rings,  on 

I  he  instant  hooks  hang,  powder 

and  mirrors  come  out,  there  is  a 
Im//  ol  i. ilk  .mil  laughter  as  all 
tin  urgent  business  ol  living  resumes 
momentarily  lor  t  he  <  hildren, 
notes  and  "dales"  are  CXt  hanged, 
live  minutes  pass,  anothei  hell, 
gradual  sliding  into  seats,  a  final 
giggle,  a  List  vanity  case  snapped 
shut,  "In  OUI  last  lesson  WC  had 
iusi  finished"  and  anothei  <  lass 
is  begun  .  . . 

\i  i  ompanying  i  he  foi  mal 

I I  .lining  a  I  lorded  hv  i  ourses  ot 
stud)  is  anothei  and  informal  kind 
ol  training,  p. inn  ularly  dining 
iIk  high  si  hool  years.  The  high 
school,  with  ns  athletics,  clubs, 
sororities  and  fraternities,  dances 
and  parties,  and  other  "est  rat  ut 

i  ii  nl, it  at  t  ivities,"  is  a  fairly  com- 
plete sot  i.il  cosmos  in  itself,  and 
about  this  citv  within  a  city  the  so- 
i  1. 1 1  life  ol  the  mtei  mediate  gen- 
eral ion  centers  I  h  ie  the  sik  i.il  silt 


ing  devices  ol  then 
elders  —  money, 
clothes,  personal  at- 
l  en  I  iveness,  mate  physic  a]  firowess, 
cxi  lusive  elubs,  election  to  posi- 
tions  ol  leadership  — arc  all  lor 
the  first  time  set  going  with  ;i  pop- 
ulation as  yet  largely  uridiffcrcn- 

i  iated  save  .is  regards  their  busi- 
ness! kiss  and  working  class  parents, 
This  informal  training  is  not  a 
preparation  lor  a  vague  future 
l  hat  must  he  taken  on  trust ,  as  is 
tlx  <  ase  with  so  much  of  the 
,ii  .nlcmic  work;  to  many  ol  the 
hovs  and  girls  in  high  sc  hool  t  his 

is  "the  lite,"  the  thing  they  per- 
sonally like  besl  about  going  to 
sc  hool.  .  .  . 

I'. in  nis  insist  upon  more  and 
moii  edut  ation  as  part  ot  then 
c  hi  Mi  en's  hut  1 1  right ;  editors  and 
let  Hirers  point  to  ecluc  ation  as  a 
solution  tor  every  kind  ol  social 
ill;  Education  is  a  faith,  a  reli- 
gion, to  M  icldletown.  And  yet 
when  one  looks  more  closely  at 
this  dominant  belie!  in  the  mag 

ii  nl  lorm.il  sc  hooling,  it  appears 
I  hat  n  is  not  what  at  t  uallv  goes 
on  in  tin  sc  hool  room  that  t  hese 
many  voit  es  laud.  Literac  y,  yes, 
they  want  their  c  hildren  to  he  able 
to  "lead  the  newspapers,  write  a 
le  tte  r,  and  perform  the  ordinary 
operations  ol  arithmetic  ,"  but, 
beyond  that,  many  of  them  are 
little  interested  in  what  the-  sc  hoots 
leac  h  I  his  thing,  edut  at  ion,  ap- 
pears to  be  desired  frequently  not 
tor  its  specific  content  but  as  a 
symbol  by  the  working  class  as 
an  open  sesame  that  will  myste- 
riously admit  (heir  children  to  a 
world  c  lc  isc  (I  to  them,  and  In  t  he 
business  c  lass  as  a  heavily  sanc- 
tioned aid  in  getting  on  further 
ec  onomically  or  socially  in  the 
world. 

lit  Mil  RT  S.  LYND  AND 
HELEN  MERREL1  I  ^  ND 

"Training  the  Young, " 
Micldlctown;  A  Study  in 
Americ  an  Culture  (i>)2>)) 


deavor— violin,  cello,  painting  or 
drawing,  African  dance — and  spend 
three  <>r  four  hours  ;t  week  in  th.tt  ac- 
tiviry  and  develop  ;t  real  ability  to  play 
.hi  instrument.  At  some-  point  dunny 
1 1  it-  day,  you  hi  it  Id  in  some  physical  ac  - 
rivity,  motor  skills.  And  then  you  build 
social  capital  wherever  you  cm.  We 
have  .in  extraordinary  opportunity  in 
thai  we  are  actually  building  our 
si  In  it  il,  ( air  permanent  facility.  Si  >  y<  >u 
briny  i  In-  ,m  I  nic  e  i  in  to  talk  with  the 
students  and  ask  lor  their  input  in 
building  design.  Yt »u  briny  the  wt  »uld- 
be  flinders  in  to  t;tlk  with  the  kids:  this 
help-  llie  kid-  to  understand  the  eco- 
nomit  environment  in  which  we  .ire 
operating.  So  your  students,  John,  arc- 
Hum!,'  oul  into  the  world  and  finding 
opportunities.  We  manage  it  a  little 
hii  more  and  bring  those  opportuni- 

I  les  in. 

1 1 A  I  R ):  Can  I  ask  a  question,  Kristin? 
rhese  lovely  kids,  who  have  musical 
ability  and  artistic  ability  and  are  learn- 
ing m<  it'  ii  coordination-  -  why  couldn't 
all  the  ft  irlt  >ni  i  ild  pci  iple  t  if  New  Yt  irk 
t.'ity,  linked  up  in  old-aye  bonus, 
wan  h  tin  ise  kids  as  the  an  bet  ame  sel 
design  and  costume  design  and  the  inu- 
sic  became  rec  itals?  Why  couldn't  the 
kid-  put  on  a  traveling  theatei  program 
Ii  .1  the  i  'kl  people-  ol  New  York.'  Why 
couldn't  they  be  doing  these  things  in 
reality  rathei  than  simulating  them? 

|i  >KI  >  W:  Well,  they  do.  They  ac  tually 
have  yone  to  Wesu  hester  to  perform 
foi  elementary  school  children.  .And 
1 1 ie\  do  il  for  t  iur  parents. 

i .  \  I  hi;  Wonderlul.  I  mean  really  won- 
derful. Now,  111  a  forty-week  school 
year,  why  couldn't  we  say  thai  one-  day 
a  week  the  kids  were  going  to  be  learn- 
iii'.;  about  a  dillcrcnt  yroup  ol  people 
itiii/ 1 iclpmy  tin  'se  people  pass  their  day 
pn  idut  i  ively? 

IORPAN:  It's  a  time-management  ques- 
tion, ll  they  are  oul  with  du  n  instru- 
ments one  da\  a  week,  they  are  not  in 
i  In  n  reading  c  lass,  reading  Nighl  John 
with  their  classmates.  .And  I  think  that 
becomes  a  very  complicated  proposi- 
tion foi  a  sc  In  ii  il, 

t  ■  \  I  rO:  What  if  sni ik'  ol  them  were  doing 
that? 

IORPAN:  What  happens  when  only  some" 
ol  them  lead  (  haptcr  1 2  in  c  lass  one 
da\  '  Ii  becomes  very  dilhcult  for  teach- 
ers to  manage.  I  think  one  ol  the  real 
n  ies  we  are  lac  ing  is  that  teachers — the 


I  ind  i  >l  i  niiimiticd,  ide;ilisti<  le;x  hers  who  w;inl  . 1 1 «  I \  wh.n  i -    .11 1"  mi  I  I-  now,  I'm    ecu  n 

1 1 1  wt  irk  in  1  In   South  Bronx     ;n i-  1  >l  1 1  1 1  \  1  >ut u'  l/l  l    I  1 1>  1  <  .in  ,1  I'  't  <  >\  "> » id  1 1 1 11 1"  1 1  nil  w <  .ill  \v;u  11 

,11 11 1  I  lew  ,ll  I  1 11  II  I  I  ,itl    (    1 1  .il  II 1"    1 1<  1 1  ,1  I'  ><  >  1   i  l  I  1(1  do  in    i.  In  11  lis,  if  we  1 1;  1 VI    I  In    1 1 II 11    (  )i  II    1  ||(  >(  >l 

vironmcni  1  .1  pr» >t  II \  >  h.il  It  1     i"  1  Ini  1"  t>  >  .1  .n n  I  1 1  n    <  I  m  .1   It  "in  u  lm  h  we've  lc;iri it-il,  liki 

new  tetic  hei  I  ii  I  I  n   Meier'   (  ieni  r.il  I'nrl  L;ist  Set  ( >i  u  l;i  r  y 

1  \|'| | AM:  But  you're  hoi h  dependeni  upon  miprovi-  Si  In  m  >|  .ml  ol  hi  t  ,  /m  us    Yon  1  .11 1  1  do  ever) 

~,  1 1 1 1  >) I  ilniiu-  You  try  lotto  the  most  import. ml  tiling,  tin 

|(  )KI  >A.\:  Sure  most  essenli;il  iliiii"  ,  very  well    In  the  iln">l 

I  M'l  1  \M:  Ami  so  out   1  hool  1  .It  peiuletil  upon  i.ih  with  wht<  1 1  I  'm  in  >vv  .1  .•  o<  t.iietl,  tin  children  ;ii 

ei  1 1  i  d  ir.it  lii  rs.  Wlnt  1 1  iii.i\  hi  .1  1  iol  li  in   we  riv<  . 1 1  . i •  '<  i  w elvi    I  hey  ;in  not  in  ^nuk-    I  lie) 

hnven'l  even  dis<  1 1   id  I  he  le;n  hers'  union  iidvnin  e  <  *  i  •  d  n  I  i  i   i  >\  I  hen  pul  In  I )  ex  hi  I  tied 

( iA  I'K  i:  I  th ml  I'm  misled  everyoix  into  thinking  performance    I  o  o\ it  simplify  ;i  hit le  hit ,  the  fo- 

1 1 1. 1 1  wh.ii  my  kids  lc;irned  depended  on  mi    1 1  in    i    on  inn  Inii  I. him  ni.il  l.nr'u.i"!     I  nyli  h, 

I I  it  I  ,ii  In  -si ,  i  ii  1 1 1 1  1 1 1<  I  h  I  -.m  ih.it  i  hey  wen  in-  writ  ten  .11  h  I  |  token,  ;iikI  111;  it  hem;  it  n  1 1  iere  ;in 
dependent  of  me  except  occasionally,  when  they  noelcitivi  in  dp  I r.idtt n ui.il  ensi  W<  helieve 
w;inted  t  in  n  "i  01 1 1 1. 1 1 1 1"  My  experience  wil  1 1  111  lent  h  my  foreign  f ;  1 1 1  1 1 ; »  j_m  Ini  w  1  old  1  only 
I  kirlem  I  1  I  ;md  I  Iihvc  ;i  funny  ;h  1  ent  ;md  I'm  one  Sp;inish  ;nnl  everyot n  iniisi  m.isier  it .  As 
fii  ii  1 1  ['it  I  si  1 11 1  '1 1 ,  IN  1  ii  1  ylv;ini;i  w;i  1  h;il  miu  mm  ;i  you  m;iki  I  hosi  1  lion  1  ,  w  tin  1 1  ;in  .id 
they  were  ;ihsolulel)  cerl;nn  llinl  I  w.i  -  yoiny  t ■  1  mil li  II '.  piiinlul,  •,  1 .1 1  1  .111  1  <  dm  e  tin  lo;id  "I   1 1 1 

1 1 11 1 1  1 1 H  it.it  lm  v<  1  to  then  1     ;md  I'd  <  xl  r;n  1  I'  nt   |  <  1  1 « ■ .  1 «  Ini  1  o  1 1. .  mori  I h;in  ■  i>.  1  y  live  k id 

my  pound  .  il  lit  di  I  he)  h;id  to  re;id  \Anfr\  1 1»  I  M<  ist  h;ive  l<  wet  lh;in  lilt) 

they  h;al  to  j»i >  through   i  vni  ni  etyhi  *>li;ik<  In  loiitnist  to  tin  In  1  1  hool  ol  w lu<  1 1  I  w;i  |  1 11 1 

spenre  pkiys  ;i  ye;it     ;ind  once  I  hey  were  ;il  1  ilulely  1  i|  il .  I  'I  ill  1 1|    Ac  .ideiny,  w  hit  h  h.id  every  hell  .ind 

cert  >i  in  1 1  nit  I  hey  w;inteil  to  he  ;in  ;ipprenl  u  e  .11  whist  |<  ;'"i  1       eleven  fore  inn  Lit  ihu;ij_'i       1 1 1 1 

M;irvel  comics  or  the  New  York  Sloe  k  hxc  hiinye  'I  Ii    ul  I ;  11  it  t.illy  tlifterenl  hut  it  1  I  In  ;imc 

or  ;it  i  larder's  Mu^aiinc  they  knew  I  would  move  in  the  etisc  1  lint  everything'  1  urn  on  t In  perfoi 

heiivet  1  ;intl  e;irth  to  help  I  hem  to  tit  1  I  h;il  11 1,1  I  th.  I  id    At  I'hillip  :\<  .1  k  nr. .  I  id  t  .111  n 

|(  >f<  1  iA'.:  I'.veli  .urn  tin'  "illi  I  I  id  , 
1 1 1 1  ■  1 1 1 1  1 1  1  1 . 1 1 1  d  1 1 1 "  'il  S II ;  1  k e - 
spenre  i.d  1  -  .1  ni  m  »l  decree  1  •! 
1. 1  ilhihi  mil  ton  ;md  c  on\  ers;it  ion 
When  1  l he  nun  lot  1  h;il  il 
every  me  1  -  'ill  1 1.1  \  1 1 1"  .it  1  1 1 1 
ternsh tp .'  Win  n  do  we  s  1 1 
down,  with  ''in  1  I.e. ,  ;md  .111.1 
lyze  iln  1  1 1. it  .n  ni,  .11 1'  I  h"i  11 1 
1  Hit  tlx  iiuthor'  intent ,  ;ind  mi 
cocx  this  humor.'  It '<■  re;illy  very 
funny,  much  1  'I  Slmki  |  1  . 1 1  e, 
hui  ;is  .in  eleventh  lm  .idi  1  I 
didn't  'm  i  11  '.'.In  ii  I  In  1  km  I  11 

Student   le;trn  from  oik  ;inot her,  ;imi  t h.it  c on  11 1  from  .ill  ijuiirtet  ,  .ml  e.ic h  tool  -i  1 1  1 1  w  1  <  I 

versiitton  is  tin  richness  of  education     if  we're  re;idin'-;ind-writin'  course,  ;ititl  if  he  01  In  didn't 

t;ilk  idl;  rx  il  iihoul  sc  hool  1 1 114  hut  ;ihotil  ciIuchI  ton  meet  I  In    t;it)tl,ird  ;it  tin  ind  ol  ten  week   In  01  he 

It  huppens  ni  .1  1  '  mi  11 H 11  ni  ■. .  .m  I  .1  t  hissrooiu  1  tool  n  f  •  >  i  ,1  not  In  1  tin  weel  -  If  the  1. 111  l.n  I  ■.'.  .1 

retilly  .1  inn  1 1 ><  osm  1  il  th;it  1  0111  mi  in  11  \   I  won  I  I  not  tin  1  .11  I  In  1  nd  1  'I  1h.1l  |  crtod  the  -.'  >ui  1"  i<  1  h;nl 

he  s;id  to  lose  th;il .  10 do  11             you  kee|  ""in:'  Whnt  we'n  trying 

<  iA  Th  ':  Wh.it  1 1  you  intensified  it .  .<>  ihm  nithei  th;ui  to  -.r,  to  -t u<  li  nt  -  11 1  tin-  new  iihool  1  ,  "[.el'  not 

h;ivmy  11  in  ;i  re^uhir  ti\c-d;iy  week,  you  iissuiiie  mil  nhoui  tenth  jjnxli  ;ind  1  leventh  j»r;nl<  Let' 

th;it  these  kith  h;td  tlx  .ihility  to  trunc;ite  th;it  1  <-  1  .ill  , ihoi it  your  h.i vine  met  ,i  l.iiidnrd  ih.ti  you  m  1 

pet  lent  e    not  complete!)  eliminntc  it ,  hut  1  run-  l<  1  t;ind  I  1  1  ;iuse  n    .ill  I  1  1  1 1  1  •  |  hum  1  1  •  <  '.on 

c;ite  it  tc )  ;m  extreme  detjree.'  I  will  yuiinin tee  you  .n  id  you've   een  .1  lot  ■  .1  ex;iiti|  I'    .111  I  I  ■  1  n  1  1 


W. 


ho  cares  for  the  individuality  of  <v  person  that 
cannot  aid  heroically  in  the  c  onquest  of  nature  or 
in  creating  social  combinations  and  the  development  of 
institutions  for  the  benefit  of  man.  7  he  individuality  of 
the  ill /  ten  l  e  is  mostly  an  unrealized  possibility. 

VV.  T.  HARRIS  (1902) 


'Ul  1  .if  I  il    '  .I  L'u.iruMie  I  i.e.  '    l  ■  '  1 1  KIM 


ih.it  oiil'.  three  of  those  m  nn  -  in  uny  piny,  ;nul  t  w  1 1 
in  tin  ist  '  .I  them,  will  It  .i|  "in  "I  .ill  the  rest.  And  t  <  meet  vit ion  in  li  e.1,  um  up  .1  <  onit  n  i  1  ■  I  1.  . .. 
in  those  t  w<  1  or  three  scenes,  you  will  find  the  1h.1i  \oui  |  rotrri  I'  |  'til-  not  "t  1  |n  1  l'<  it  1 1 . • '  •  •  I  i- 
I ie, nt  ol  the  piny,  the  conflici  All  the  rest  of  it  h  er  hut  on  hnviii!.' ;i  set  of  work  th.it  1  .  mI,.  .1  j  t>  - 
stH^e  husiness.  Mut  iheyre;il  liuiiiiin  questions  th.it  ent  my  to  si  nm^er*-  unl  delendnrj  ! 1  1 11 1  I 
ure  heiny  decided  hy  th;it  pl;iy  ;ire  c;ist  in  those  two  hiirsli  In  l;ict,  it's  not,  hei  ;iu-i  inih.it  <i  iiupl< 
'  it  triree  scenes  An)  I  [;irleni  kid,  no  nmttei  In  >\\  ystem  then  1  -n  tunc  h  room  in  w  hn  n  to  ni.i- 
deynided  his  or  her  home  life  is,  will  see  iiiunedi-  neuver.  And  tin  I  id   un  l<  1  -em  I  tlx  r.n u >n;il< 


1  hcv  say,  "I'm  coining  to  school  to  be  able  to 
learn  how  to  write."  So  it  is  noi  unreasonable  for 
us  in  say,  "Lei  me  show  you  some  good  writing. 
I  his  is  whal  you're  m hiil;  to  do,  six  months  from 
now  01  seven  months  from  now."  And  they  say, 
"Wi  i\\ ,  I'll  never  be  able  to  do  that."  And  we  say, 
'"it  s,  you  will."  It  is  .1  very  simple  school.  All  the 
high  schools  I  visited  around  the  country  tor  my 
high-school  study  are  incredibly  complex.  Their 
si  hedules  are  so  interlocked  they  are  frozen.  This 
school  is  not  frozen.  It's  a  three-period  day:  two 
hours,  two  hours,  two  hours.  You  can  s(o/>  the 


sc  hool 


ACADExME,  n.  An  undent  school  where  morality  and 
philosophy  were  taught. 

academy,  n.  (from  academe.)  A  modern  school  where 
foot Ihd I  is  taught. 

—  AMBROSE  BIERCE  (1911) 


school  when  something  happens  <  >r  when  there  is 
an  interesting  \  isitor.  It  is  supple,  because  it  is 
simple  and  ti icused. 

K  )RI  > AN:  I  think  the  idea  of  a  c<  intract,  an  agreement 
to  collaborate,  is  vital.  We  are  very  explicit  with 
( nil  students,  families,  anyone  else  who  is  interested, 
aboul  the  student-family-teacher  triangle.  We 
share  one  another's  home  phone  numbers  and 
talk  in  the  ev  enings.  Usually  it's  about  a  simple 
homework  question,  but  thai  opens  up  lines  of 
communication  f<  >r  when  there  is  .1  difficulty  on  the 
bus.  You  hear  from  the  child  or  the  parent  when 
thai  child  gets  h<  >me,  even  it  you're  already  hi  ime. 
1  he  relationship  goes  beyond  a  particular  block  1  >t 
forty-five  minutes.  And  it  is  important  to  formal- 
ize thai  relal  ionship.  Our  contract  is  less  than  tw<  > 
pages,  and  it  is  the  basis  of  each  party's  under- 
standing: the  teacher's  commitment,  the  student's 
commitment,  the  parents'  commitment. 

-  1 1  WAR  f :  Before  LearnNow  1  co-founded  and  ran  a 
public  hoarding  school  called  the  SEED  School, 
and  we  made  a  huge  ettori  to  hung  parents  into 
the  fold.  Whal  we  found  w  as  that  a  loi  of  parents 
have  been  marred  by  their  public-school  experi- 
ence. A  lot  of  low-income  parents  will  tell  you, 
"When  I  leti  school,  I  swore  I  would  never  go 
back."  And  then  they  had  children.  So  they  are 
a  little  schizophrenic  about  s,.  hools,  because  per- 
surw/rv  they  don't  w  ant  to  go  hack,  but  they  are  ex- 
pected to  he  advocates  for  then  children.  We 
spent  a  lot  of  nine  trying  to  reconc  ile  this  tensii in 
h\  making  home  v  isits  n>  the  families.  We 
showed  the  parents  that  it's  going  to  cost  us,  you 
know  ,  x  thousands  of  violi  ns  in  run  this  school.  We 
gel  aboul  h  ilt  of  it  through  a  public-school  allo- 


cation. We  think  we  can  raise  about  another  40 
percent,  and  then  we're  still  going  to  be  10  per- 
cent short.  So  we  tell  the  parents  that  we  want 
them  to  participate  in  what  we  call  a  "rime-dol- 
lar" concept.  We  will  give  them  $15  an  hour  tor 
every  hour  that  they  donate  to  the  school,  hut  we 
don't  give  them  money.  They  chaperone,  they 
tutor,  they  monitor  two  hours  of  homework  ses- 
sions m  the  evenings,  they  carpool.  And  we  track 
their  contributions.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we 
cm  s.iy  to  them,  "You  donated  $45,000  to  the 
What  we  said  at  the  beginning  is  that 
when  people  ask  us,  "Why  is  your 
school  successful.'"  if  we  can't  say, 
first,  "The  parents,"  then  we've 
failed. 

LAPHAM:  This  raises  an  important 
question:  How  do  we  fund  this 
school  of  ours'  What  it  a  school 
that  is  truly  worthy  of  its  kicb  sim- 
ply costs  more  than  taxpayers  are 
willing  to  pay? 

GATTO:  Why  shouldn't  schools  be 
self-funding  and  self-maintaining.' 
LAPHAM:  How  do  you  mean  self- 
funding.'  Self-funding  in  Tom's  way?  Penny  bar- 
vests.' 

GATTO:  All  1  can  throw  out  here  are  a  few  experi- 
ments that  1  tried,  and  I  was  operating  inside  a 
school  system  w  ith  very  little  cooperation.  I  would 
send  the  kids  .ill  over  the  West  Side,  from  Co- 
lumbia University  down  to  Lincoln  Center,  to 
make  .1  small  business  map  of  the  area — the  loca- 
tion, the  type  of  business.  Then  I'd  distribute  the 
kids  for  three  days  to  spy  on  individual  business- 
es and  see  how  many  transactions  they  estimated, 
and  we  did  this  with  street  peddlers  too.  Someone 
came  by  from  the  community  planning  board  and 
said,  "You  know  ,  we've  been  talking  about  doing 
this  for  years.  (.  !ould  we  have  that  data  when  you're 
done  w  ith  it.'"  And  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  lot  of 
the  things  kich  can  do  have  a  cash  value.  There  is 
no  reason  that  a  school  should  he  a  parasite  at  all. 
1  went  to  school  in  the  forties,  and  kids  always 
prepared  the  lunch  and  did  the  custodial  services, 
and  we  fought  for  the  privilege  of  doing  it. 

I  API  I  AM:  (  Hiver  Twist.  Principal  Fagin. 

GATTO:  I  feel  like  Fagin  sometimes. 

SIZI  R:  ( Certainly  in  the  public  sector  the  money  should 
follow  the  child  rather  than  the  district.  I,  the 
parent,  should  pick  the  school.  The  money  to  sup- 
port the  formal  education  of  my  child  should  he 
made  available  to  that  sc  hool,  as  long  as  it  was  pub- 
lic. In  Massachusetts  the  money  follows  the  child 
in  the  case  of  regional  technical  vocational  high 
schools.  The  money  follows  the  child  in  the  case 
of  children  with  special  needs.  I  think  in  the  whole 
blooming  system  the  money  should  follow  the 
child.  And  I  also  think  that  every  child  should 
have  the  right  to  apply  tor  admission  to  any  school, 


■ 


irrespective  of  its  immediate  jurisdiction.  The  din  \ 
secret  of  public  education  is  that  it  is  profoundly 
segregated  by  social  class.  And  the  only  way  to 
break  that  hammerlock  is  to  get  rid  of  jurisdic- 
tions. Any  family  in  the  I  Commonwealth  of  Mass- 
achusetts, whether  they  live  in  the  inner  city  or  in 
a  rural  area,  can  get  into  the  lottery  to  go  to  our 
sc  In  h  il,  w  hich,  by  the  way,  has  a  smaller  per-pupil 
expenditure  than  most  of  the  comprehensive  high 
schools  in  our  region.  So  the  money  following  the 
child  serves  several  masters.  It's  n<  it  |ust  about  get  - 
ting  the  mi  mey  where  it  shi  uild  g<  >,  it  the  family  has 
choice.  It  also  breaks  the  hack  of  the  segregation 
of  the  public  scxti  ir.  Arc  these  "v<  mchers"?  In  a  way 
they  arc — functioning  for  children  in  a  manner 
that  the  C  I.I.  Bill  func  1 1<  >ned  f<  >r  me  and  i  ithers  in 
my  generatii  >n. 

IOR0AN:  1  think  there  is  a  growing  realization  that 
just  because  a  school  is  segregated,  just  because  a 
school  serv  es  primarily  low-income  kids,  doesn't 
mean  that  it  has  to  be  a  had  school.  It's  similar  in 
some  ways  r>  >  single-sex  eclucatic  >n.  It  yt  hi  have  an 
all-girls  school,  only  girls  will  be  the  leaders.  .All 
the  top  performers  will  be  girls;  the  editor  of 
the  newspaper  will  be  a  girl.  In  a  school  that 
serves  only  low  -income  students,  all  the  appli- 
cants to  I  larvard  and  ^  ale  will  be  low  -income 
students.  The  student-body  president  will  be  a 
low-income  student.  1  would  much  rather  see  a 
system  in  which  the  dollars  truly  follow  the 
children  and  in  which  children  of  different  eco- 
nomic classes  went  to  school  together,  but  we 
can't  wait  tor  that  to  happen.  We  can't  sit  hack 
and  say,  "Well,  once  the  system  desegregates 
itself,  then  we'll  be  able  to  teach  poor  children." 

STEWART:  We  have  to  make  a  distinction  between 
what  is  allocated  tor  the  classroom  and  what 
actually  makes  it  inn  >  the  classn  ><  >m.  It  y<  hi  K  ><  >k 
at  budgets — particularly  those  of  big  public- 
school  systems — they  include  all  si  irts  ( if  ineffi- 
ciencies: legal  services,  special  education,  per- 
sonnel c<  >sts.  Only  five  ti  >  ten  cents  ( >n  the  d<  'liar 
actually  make  it  into  the  classroom.  There  are 
tens  of  thousands,  it  not  millions,  of  young 
people  who  deserve  something  better.  And  so 
our  company  was  created  n  >  build  an  entire  sys- 
tem of  schools.  We  go  into  a  low-income — 
what  we  call  "under-resourced" — community, 
identity  community  leaders  and  parents,  and 
say  t< >  them,  "We  w< mid  like  \ i hi  t<  i  embrace  this 
approach."  And  it  they  are  w  illing  to  do  it,  then 
we  sit  down  with  them  and  refine  it,  because  all 
schools  look  different,  regardless  of  what  the 
model  is.  The  reason  we  went  for-profit  is  that 
we  are  able  to  draw  funds  through  private  and 
public  entities  and  reallocate  those  resources  to 
places  that  lust  don't  have  them.  The  Mississip- 
pi delta  doesn't  have  the  resources  that  arc  avail- 
able in  places  like  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  other  critical  thing  is  the  teacher  issue.  We 


arc  able  to  do  national  searches  ( in  behalf  of  out 
k  ical  partners  and  to  pr<  wide  incentives  tor  teach- 
ers to  go  places  they  w< nildn'l  otherwise  go. 


UATTO:  Do  you  have  to  use  c ertified  teachers,  Tom .' 

STEWART:  In  some  cases  we  do.  In  some  sf.iics  up- 
wards ot  75  percent  ot  your  teaching  staff  needs 
to  he  certified,  and  then  they  give  you  a  reason- 
able  period  ot  time  to  do  something  with  the  oth- 
er 2  5  percent  c  ir  st ,. 

tiATTO:  That's  .i  real  obstacle  to  getting  anything 
done.  There  is  a  huge  amount  ot  floating  talent 
that  is  free  in  this  society.  Think  of  all  the  retired 
people,  the  unemployed  artists. 

I  APHAM:  But  how  would  they  get  into  the  system? 
The  unions  won't  let  them  in,  right.' 

i  lATTO:  The  unions  and  the  teachers  colleges,  which 
really  are  much  more  sophisticated  at  influencing 
legislation. 

LATHAM:  Could  I  teach  at  your  school,  Kristin — or 
your  school,  Ted — wit  hi  nit  being  certified  ' 


SIZER:  Sure. 

|i  iRl  >AN:  \  es.  We  d<  m't  have  any  i  ertified  reai  hers. 

SIZER:  My  only  teacher  certification  is  m  Victoria, 
Australia,  and  I've  done  okay.  But  let  me  give  a 
little  pitch  tor  unions.  1  here  arc  several  hundred 
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new  -null  schools — actually  no  longer  no  new — 
in  New  ^  oik  that  would  nor  have  been  able  to  do 
some  \  erv  remarkable  work  without  the  United 
Federation  of  Teachers,  particularly  Sandy  Felcl- 
in. in.  when  she  was  president.  In  Boston  the 
elev  en  pilot  schools,  which  some  people  call  "in- 
district  charters,"  are  the  result  of  the  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  between  the  Boston  teach- 
ers' union  and  the  city  of  Boston.  Sev  eral  oi  those 
schools  have  been  around  awhile  now  ,  and  the 
kkb  don't  drop  our,  rhev  don't  gel  into  trouble; 
they  graduate,  and  rhev  go  to  college.  The  char- 
ter is  simply  one  of  a  number  of  mechanisms.  It's 
a  means,  it's  n<  >t  an  end. 

ciATT*,1:  But  where  is  the  nitrification  tor  insulating 
the  schools  against  all  the  nonunion  talent.' 

SIZER:  The  historical  reason  for  unions  is  the  cor- 
ruption ot  school  districts.  In  many  cities  the 
union  has  been  the  only  protection  that  kkb  had 
from  a  rapacious  city  gov  ernment. 

i  iATTi  >:  But  what's  the  justification  tor  certification? 

SIZER:  Thai's  ,\  separate  issue  from  the  unions. 

r.ATTO:  It  i: — and  I'm  not  beating  on  the  unions — 
but  there  is  .1  huge  amount  ot  tree  talent  available 
that  we  can't  access.  The  Columbia  University'  re- 
tired-faculty chapter  is  enormous,  and  ir  includes 
department  heads — there  are  thousands  ot  people 
potentially  av  ailable.  There  are  hundreds  available 
immediately  who  hav  e  tremendous  know  ledge  and 
ability.  And  a  lot  ot  them  just  hang  around  the 
campus  waiting  tor  something  to  do.  The  last  two 
years  I  taught  I  connected  my  class  with  the  re- 
tired-faculty chapter  at  C  \  ilumbia,  and  there  was 
no  resistance  whatsoever.  1  have  a  feeling  that 
w  ith  the  sixteen  c >r  seventeen  universities  around 
New  ^  ork  City  alone,  you  could  duplicate  that  ex- 
perience very,  very  easilv. 

SIZER:  1  don't  think  that's  going  to  solve  the  big  prob- 
lem. The  big  problem  is:  goad  people  don't  lake  and 
stay  in  jobs  ihat  don't  entrust  them  with  important 
things.  Smart  college  graduates  look  at  the  way 
the  system  works  now  and  say,  "\\  ell,  maybe  tor 
t  tew  years,  Teach  tor  .America  or  something,  but 
the  svstcni  doesn't  trust  me,  and  there  is  no  way  1 
■iin  going  to  make  this  a  lifel*  >ng  career."  So  any  s<  >- 
lution  to  the  teacher-quality  problem  has  to  reflect 
the  mov  ement  ot  authority  downward.  Authority 
and  accountability  must  be  shitted  down  to  the  in- 
dividual school,  with  the  right  of  those  faculties  and 
their  leadership  to  pick  their  ow  n  members,  wher- 
ever  those  members  may  come  from. 

GATTO:  I  don't  think  we  disagree,  Ted.  What  1  be- 
lieve possible  and  v  aluable,  though,  is  the  move- 
ment ot  authority  ev  en  further  downward  than  the 
individual  school,  opening  the  teaching  function 
to  everyone  who  has  value  to  confer,  to  retired 
businesspeople  as  well  as  to  academics,  to  house- 
w  iv  c's,  to  shut-ins,  to  college  students — the  works. 

STEWART:  In  the  broadest  sense,  we  are  talking 
about  the  dc-monopoli:ation  ot  public  educa- 


tion— not  the  privatization  of  public  education, 
not  even  the  deregulation  ot  public  education. 
The  de-monopolization .  As  long  as  public  educa- 
tion in  this  country  remains  a  monopoly  of  the 
state,  teachers  will  rake  one  look  at  what  goes  on 
in  a  school — particularly  a  large,  urban  public 
school — and  say,  "I'm  not  sucking  around  here 
tor  very  long." 

JORDAN:  Earlier  in  mv  career  I  wanted  to  be  a  New 
t  ork  1  atv  public-school  teacher.  I  knew  that  be- 
cause there  was  such  a  teacher  shortage,  1 
wouldn't  have  to  go  to  a  teachers  college,  but  as 
1  tried  to  find  my  way  in  I  got  absolutely  frustrat- 
ed with  the  bureaucracy — 1  couldn't  have  gone  to 
1  10  Liv  ingston  Street  one  more  time  and  re- 
mained sane.  The  system  as  it  is  constructed  does 
not  effectively  help  teachers  to  develop  their  tal- 
ents m  the  classroom. 

LATHAM:  What  does  a  good  teacher  need  to  know? 

IORDAN:  Good  teachers  need  to  know  how  to  keep 
their  students  engaged  in  the  question  at  hand,  a 
task  that  varies  quite  a  bit  from  the  very  early  pri- 
mary years  to  the  middle-school  years  to  the  high- 
school  years.  Thev  need  to  figure  out  how  to  reach 
students  w  ho  have  very  different  learning  styles. 
Thev  need  to  define  the  purpose  ot  their  lesson,  and 
then  get  their  students  to  achieve  that  purpose. 

i  IATTi ):  They've  got  to  be  real  people!  The  real  people 
don't  have  any  trouble  in  these  schools.  The  kids 
understand  that  there  is  something  authentic. 
Once  a  kid  came  to  me  and  said.  "You're  dirterenr 
from  the  other  teachers.  You  talk  to  us  the  same 
way  you  talk  to  the  principal.  You  talk  to  every- 
body the  same  way."  1  was  brought  up  to  do  that. 
Not  to  adjust  mv  discourse  from  one  audience  to 
another.  It's  why  babies  cry  in  my  presence. 

IORDAN:  1  take  issue  with  that,  because  we  have 
brought  in  regular  people  whom  our  kids  eat  alive. 

GATTO:  They've  got  to  know  something  too!  And 
thev  hav  e  to  be  dynamic.  Remember,  we've  locked 
these  people  in  and  immobilized  them;  the  only 
hope  tor  a  productiv  e  encounter  in  such  radical  cir- 
cumstances is  to  restore  vitality  to  the  equation. 
The  kkb  know  it  someone  is  bankrupt  of  ideas. 
And  thev  will  not  forgive  litelessness. 

JORDAN:  No,  no.  no!  These  are  very  interesting 
people!  But  rhev  were  not  effective  in  reaching  a 
fifth-  and  sixth-grade  audience.  They  were  using 
vocabulary  beyond  the  students'  reach. 

GATTO:  1  always  do  rh.u! 

JORDAN:  Thev  were  creating  activities  that  lost  their 
students.  There  is  a  skill  involved  in  teaching. 

LATHAM:  And  how  does  one  learn  that  skill.' 

IORDAN:  Good  teachers  find  ways  to  get  constant 
feedback  going  in  their  classroom.  Some  can  do 
the  majority  of  that  work  on  their  own.  but  1 
think  a  "master  teacher,"  someone  from  the  out- 
side, w  ho  is  there  to  coach,  is  invaluable. 

SIZER:  You  have  to  know  your  subject  so  well — 

JORDAN:  Cold. 


S!ZER:  — so  well  thai  you  have  real  confidence. 
Whether  you  are  a  first-year  teacher  or  a  thirty- 
year  veteran,  il  you  go  into  an  English  classroom 
and  aren't  well-read,  and  di  m't  have  a  passi(  >n  tc  >r 
reading  and  writing,  then  you  are  jusi  tinkering. 

( iATTi kids  kni  >w  immediately,  i  <  u  i  have  to  teac  1 i 
something,  and  the  kids  have  an  unerring  radar 
for  whether  or  not  you  know  what  you  are  tall 
ing  about.  And  hy  "something"  I  don't  mean  the 
Be  iard  i  it  k  -s,  m  plans — thev  lac  k  niMght  and 
even  accurate  information.  It  somebody  says, 
"Why  should  I  learn  Shakespeare?"  you  should 
be  able  to  answer  immediately,  because  yon  un- 
derstand the  value  of  it. 

SIZER:  In  Massachusetts  die  way  to 
solve  a  teacher  shortage,  it  ap- 
pears, is  to  demand  more  tests, 
more  training  courses,  more 
credits! 

STEWART:  And  the  irony  is  that 
the  people  w  ho  successfully  scale 
those  harriers  can  become  the 
most  harmful  types  of  educators 
in  the  classroom.  Somebody 
once  said,  "Hurt  people  hurt 
people."  Just  as  students  have 
an  innate  ability  to  discern 
someone  who  understands  the 
subject  matter,  I  believe  drop- 
outs, or  students  who  cut  a  par- 
ticular teacher's  class,  have  an  innate  ability  to 
discern  when  somebody  is  trying  to  harm  them. 
Unfortunately,  a  lot  of  states  produce  teachers 
who  are  better  prepared  to  harm  students  than  to 
support  their  development. 

IORDAN:  Look  at  w  hat  people  have  to  do  to  get  cer- 
tified in  New  Yi  irk  State.  They  have  t<  >  g<  i  thn  >ugh 
an  educatii  in  pn  icess,  this  vetting  system,  that  will 
probably  cost  about  $30,000.  This  eliminates  a 
w  hole  group  of  people  w  ho  could  best  connect  to 
the  low-income  kids  we're  trying  to  educate. 
Then  these  would-be  teachers  have  to  take  time 
out  from  more  interesting  endeavors  in  their  lives 
to  go  through,  in  some  states,  an  mane  exami- 
nation process,  which  measures  we're  not  sure 
what,  and  then  they're  forced  to  spend  hour  up- 
on hour  going  to  the  Board  of  Ed  and  figuring  out 
which  forms  to  fill  out  and  getting  papers  stamped 
and  finding  out  that  they  are  still  delinquent 
somewhere.  The  people  who  are  willing  to  tol- 
erate that  are  not  your  feisty  types.  And  so  the 
process  is  validating  exactly  the  opposite  type  of 
person  that  each  of  us  sees  as  the  most  effective 
teacher. 

SIZER:  It's  always  necessary  to  remember  that  there 
are  iviismis  for  this  gridlock.  The  history  of  these 
oppressive  certification  laws  is  that  they  came  out 
of  extraordinary  abuse  by  a  system  in  which  some 
mayor's  halt-drunk,  illiterate  uncle  was  hired  to 
teach  twelfth-grade  English. 


I  M'HAM:  Lei 's  say  w  e  do  all  the  things  you  four  have 
suggested:  lure  knowledgeable,  interesting,  and 
u nee rt  i tied  teachers,  including  young  idealists  and 
retired  university  pn  ifess<  >rs;  cnc<  mrage  students  to 
do  internships;  make  house  calls;  leach  a  tew  es- 
sential suh]ei.  is  well  rather  than  mam  subjects 
poorly;  make  the  school  day  mi  >re  supple.  How, 
then,  will  we  determine  whether  the  program  is 
wi  irking?  I  li  >w  will  colleges  be  able  t<  i  disc  i  animate 
between  our  graduates  and  those  ot  competing 
schools'  I  )o  we  need  a  standardized  lest .' 


#"V^|  7//r  brighter  young  people  [are]  saturating 
I  \  J  J  themselves  today  with  a  mass  of  knowledge 
that  can  have  little  application  for  the  lives  which  most 
of  them  must  inevitably  lead.  Disappointment  and  dis- 
content are  almost  sure  to  be  the  result,  and .  .  . 
among  its  educated  classes  are  not  good  for  any  nation. 

—  ELLWOOD  P.  CUBBERLY  (u)Il) 


SIZER:  We're  caught  in  a  rhetorical  trap,  because  the 
wi  >rds  "standards"  and  "standardizat  i<  >n"  n<  >w  i  iver- 
lap.  i  hi  are  perceived  t< »  he  against  "standards"  it 
you  challenge  the  notion  of  standardization.  The 
notion  that  there  likeh  is  more  than  one  defini- 
tion ot  intellectual  powei  is  very  frightening  to 
pe<  iple  wht  i  say,  "We're  gi  ling  t<  i  have  i  me  best  sys- 
tem, and  by  goll^  we'll  enforce  it." 

LAPHAM:  So  you  would  he  against  national  stan- 
dards, even  state  standards? 

SIZER:  Absolutely,  it  arrayed  in  current  ways. 

IORDAN:  And  yet,  as  a  result  ot  God  knows  which 
forces,  there  is  an  entire  class  ot  American  chil- 
dren win  i  are  n<  n  learning  the  fundamentals.  They 
do  not  know  how  to  decode  w  ords.  The\  do  not 
know  basic  math-computation  skills.  These  skills 
must  be  learned.  Without  content  and  without 
skilU,  critical  thinking  is  useless.  It's  wonderful  tor 
kids  to  learn  hi  >w  t< )  discuss  quest  ions  of  justice  and 
equality,  hut  their  arguments  make  them  tools 
when  they  don't  know  the  difference  between 
the  (  avil  War  and  the  (  !ivil  Rights  Movement 
An  em  n  un  >us  number  of  schools  an  lofting  t  hem 
selves  oft  the  hook  in  terms  ot  -.kill  and  conn  ni 
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to  think."  I'm  not  sure  that  standardized  exams  ,ik 
the  best  way  ti  i  ensure  that  si  mie  \  ei  \  ha*«ii  (e\  el 
of  skill  and  content  is  being  learned,  but  what  i> 
the  alternative? 
-17I:K:  Well,  1  think  you  need  a  variety  ol  things.  I 
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think  the  good  standardized  tests  are  terrific. 
I  \rn  \M:  Wh.n  is  .1  mu>d  standardized  test?  The 
SAT.' 

SIZHR:  In  part,  hut  I'm  a  great  believer  in  resuscitat- 
ing the  nineteenth-century  notion  ot  exhibitions, 
where  a  high-school  student  supposedly  masters 
this  material  and  the  way  to  think  about  it,  then 
defend^  that  mastery  in  a  public  setting  in  trout 
of  people  w  ho  might  a--k  him  to  apply  the  knowl- 
edge to  some  unfamiliar  situation.  That's  the  le- 
al test  ot  serious  knowledge.  The  ultimate  test  of 
a  good  education  is  w  hat  you  do  by  habit  w  hen  no 
one  is  looking.  At  our  school,  the  kids  and  parents 
are  show  n  a  set  of  skills  and  content  standards  for 
the  three  lcwU  involved,  and  the  kids  work  to  ex- 
hibit mastery  enough  to  move  to  the  next  level. 
Every  piece  of  student  work  is  kept  and  rev  ised  un- 
til it  meets  the  standard,  then  it  goes  into  a  port- 
li ilu >.  This  c ,  illec i  ii  m  i  >t  wi  irk  that  meets  the  stan- 
dard i-  under  constant  scrutiny  by  the  teacher 
who  knows  that  kid,  as  well  as  by  that  kid's 
guardian. 

I  \ril  But  it  you  have  no  state  or  national  stan- 
dards w  here  do  you  get  the  material  ?  The  content 
that  you  are  talking  about,  Kristin'  The  Civil 
War  and  the  C  avil  Rights  Movement.' 

IOR0AN:  1  think  ai  ,m  elementary  level  we  could 
probably  agree  <  >n  m<  >-t  elements  of  a  c  urriculum. 

STEWART:  Our  compam  is  getting  an  increasing 
number  ot  calls  from  chartering  authorities  who 
raise  your  point,  Lew  is.  We  have  fifteen  charters 
under  our  sphere  ot  influence;  now  we  are  being 
told  that  we  have  to  hold  these  charters  ac- 
countable. The  gi  >al  is  that  all  students  wh<  i  grad- 
uate from  one  ot  our  schools  w  ill  he  able  to  re- 
search, write,  and  orally  defend  a  fifteen-  to 
twenty-page  essay.  Thev  w  ill  be  able  to  do  ad- 
vanced mathematics  of  some  form.  And  science 
and  technology  are  very  important — technology 
not  only  as  ,i  subject  matter  but  as  a  tool.  But  each 
school  has  ,i  different  approach,  a  different  mis- 
sion, and  that's  ,|s  n  should  be.  C  'barters  should  be 
as  unique  as  their  students  are. 

s|/lk:  Right.  And  this  is  ,\  central  point,  because 
the  assumption  behind  an  imposed  standard  is 
that  the  people  are  not  to  be  trusted.  The  issue  ot 
academic  freedom  is  fundamental  here.  One  need 
only  look  at  the  curriculum  frameworks  in  the 
(  !ommi  m wealth  ot  Massachusetts  to  see  the  ide- 
ological spin:  it's  a  consistent  spin,  but  it's  just  one 
spin.  The  t ric k  is  to  be  tolerant  >  it  diversity  w  hile 
at  the  same  time  t<  >rc  ing  the  substance  of  these  di- 
verse sc  In  ii  i|s  to  be  put  under  the  klieg  lights.  Ul- 
tima! el v ,  th<  iugh,  y< hi  have  to  i rust  the  judgment 
.  if  the  pei  >ple  running  them:  parents  and  teachers. 
The  current  mood  is  utterly  distrustful. 

LATHAM:  In  Tom's  school  the  student  has  to  defend 
a  fifteen-page  essay.  In  Ted's  school  the  student 
has  to  exhibit  mastery  of  the  curriculum.  Wh.it  is 
your  measure  at  the  end,  Kristin.' 


IORDAN:  It's  a  combination.  It's  performance  on  cer- 
tain standardized  tests;  it's  the  successful  com- 
pletion ot  a  science  project,  using  the  scientific 
method  in  its  traditional  form;  it's  the  preparation 
and  defense  of  an  essay  on  an  historical  topic: 
different  activities  and  different  standards  at  dif- 
ferent grade  levels." 

I  API  1AM:  Do  you  reserve  the  right  not  to  award  what- 
ever the  passing  mark  is.' 

|ORI  'AN:  Ot  course.  At  some  grade  levels  in  some  sub- 
jects, there  is  an  internal  committee  that  evalu- 
ates. In  others,  usually  at  a  benchmark  year — 
eighth  grade  or  twelfth  grade — there  are  outside 
experts  who  .ire  brought  in  to  listen  to  the  or- 
chestra play  particular  pieces  or  to  detemitne  if  the 
students  have  met  a  certain  standard  tor  writing. 

LAPHAM:  Can  you  do  that  w  ith  a  for-profit  operation, 
Tom.'  Can  you  say  to  a  parent,  "Well,  the  student 
didn't  make  it  and  he'll  have  to  do  it  again".' 

STEWART:  The  research  is  showing  that  neither  social 
promotion  nor  retention  really  works.  What  teach- 
ers are  being  told  now  is,  "Regardless  ot  what 
grades  you  give  and  receive,  it  your  students  don't 
score  well  on  the  standardized  tests,  vour  job  could 
be  lost."  And  the  students  are  being  told,  "Do 
well  or  you  could  be  retained."  Imagine  a  sev- 
enth-grade teacher  who  inherits  half  a  class  ot 
students  who  are  not  prepared  tor  the  seventh 
grade — nobody  cares  about  what  happened  a  year 
before  or  five  or  six  years  before.  All  the  teacher 
know  s  is,  "These  students  are  now  on  my  docket, 
and  I'm  going  to  be  scored  on  whether  I  get  them 
to  the  next  grade  level."  And  that's  what  happens, 
in  the  worst  cases. 

GATTO:  I  think  genius  is  as  common  as  air,  and  we 
have  never  had  the  imagination  to  figure  out  a  so- 
cial order  or  an  economy  that  can  deal  with  any- 
thing but  a  minority  ot  the  human  talent  out 
there.  Why  do  any  ot  you  think  that  charter 
schools,  or  any  other  kind  ot  schools,  need  clos- 
er scrutiny  than,  say,  Groton  or  Saint  Paul's?  By 
eighth  grade,  most  of  the  kids  know  that  grades  are 
irrelevant.  The  kids  who  are  going  to  be  anoint- 
ed by  the  system  know  that  whatever  they  do  the 
grades  w  ill  be  sufficient  to  move  them  along  to  the 
next  level.  Very  tew  are  dropped  out,  because 
then  parents  w  ill  come  in  and  raise  hell.  And  to 
the  kids  who  know  by  then  that  they  are  losers, 
and  don't  see  a  future  in  any  ot  the  appointed  ca- 
reers, it's  irrelevant.  It  isn't  that  they  don't  know 
science  or  English.  Thev  don't  care! 

Let  me  tell  you  how  I  know  thev  don't  care.  I 
began  to  sabotage  my  ow  n  tests  fairly  early  in  my 
career  by  telling  kich  exactly  what  the  questions 
would  be.  But  toward  the  end  ot  my  career  I  be- 
came' flagrant  at  doing  it,  providing  the  kich  with 
both  the  questions  and  the  "best"  acceptable  an- 
swers the  day  before  the  test  was  given.  It  turned 
out  that  there  w  as  no  improvement  in  anybody's 
performance.  In  most  cases,  it  was  irrelevant 


whether  they  hid  the  nghi  answer  or  not.  I  he  on- 
ly explanation  thai  makes  sense  is  that,  despite 
protestations  to  the  contrary,  the  kids  kneu  that 
the  tests  would  have  no  hearing  on  their  lives  - 
and  they  were  right. 
SIZER:  (  ti me  d>  lesn't  pay! 

GATTO:  I'd  like  to  ask  yon,  Lew  is,  an  impertinent 
question-  Did  you  ever,  in  your  entire  lite,  ask 
anyhody  you  hired  w  hat  his  or  her  grades  were  in 
English  ? 

LAPHAM:  No. 

( !ATT( ):  And  did  y«  hi  ever  ask  y<  >ur  harher  what  his 
grade  was  in  harher  college?  We  all  have  an  in- 
nate understanding  i >t  quality.  1  \  e  heen  a  school- 
teacher tor  thirty  years,  and  I've  never  heen  in 
a  classroom  for  more  than  two  days  w  ithout 
knowing  exactly  who  would  get  the  As,  the  A  mi- 
nuses, the  B's.  And  I  would  make  the  suhject  of 
the  next  unit  I  taught  why  I  knew  those  things, 
and  why  it  was  utterly  irrelevant,  hecause  neither 
standardized  tests  n<  ir  grades  correlate  w  ith  any- 
thing of  any  value  other  than  the  peace  of  mind 
of  the  schoolteacher  and  mayhe  of  the  school 
hi  >ard. 

SIZER:  I've  heen  teaching  almost  as  long  as  you  have, 
John,  and  I  am  constantly  amazed  hy  what  some 
of  my  students  do  and  do  not  do.  In  my  view,  and 
fortunately,  kids  are  constantly  changing.  The 
inci  impetent,  disconnected  dreamer  last  year  walks 
in  this  year  and  is  quite  different ! 

GATTO:  As  we  sit  here  and  talk,  2  million  kids, 
2  million,  are  involved  in  home-schooling,  and. 
w  hat  we're  talking  ahout  here  is  a  light-year  leap 
away  from  that  kind  of  thinking.  I  would  hate 
my  children  to  have  t«  i  compete  with  these  h<  >me- 
schooled  children  twenty  years  down  the  line, 
hecause  home-schooled  kids  become  human  be- 
ings and  pet >ple  at  ah< nit  the  age  < it  ten  < >r  eleven, 
mayhe  even  before  that.  Read  Ben  Franklin's  Aw- 
tobiography,  and  you'll  see  that  out  of  a  family  of 
seventeen  in  a  candlemaker's  house,  Franklin  is 
putting  himself,  at  the  age  <  it  twelve,  through  a  cur- 
riculum that  Harvard  wouldn't  dream  of  imposing 
on  its  freshmen,  and  furthermore  he's  working 
sixty  hours  a  week  while  doing  it!  And  he's  not 
some  transcendental  genius,  lie's  a  nasty  little 
bi  >y,  and  he  gr<  iws  up  ft  >  he  a  nasty  man.  But  when 
it  came  time  t<  i  c<  invince  the  French  t<  >  fund  the 
American  Revolution,  this  candlemaker's  si  >n  ap- 
parently had  no  difficulty  with  the  French  lan- 
guage. Under  our  noses,  the  record  of  American 
history  and  even  the  record  of  the  American  pre- 
sent is  replete  with  examples  of  people  from  every 
social  class  shucking  this  system  and  beginning  to 
use  their  time  to  their  own  advantage.  They  just 
leap  ahead.  Look  at  the  Williams  sisters!  They 
didn't  have  the  m< >ney  ti « get  a  tennis  c<  lac h  i  >r  to 
go  to  tennis  camp.  And  the  father,  who  was  a 
sharecropper's  son,  said  to  the  girls,  "It's  SO  easy  to 
do.  We'll  w  atch  videos  we  check  out  of  the  library, 


and  we'll  lead  these  diagrams  in  the  hook  you 
kin  »w,  you  put  your  thumb  here  and  your  index  I  in 
ger  there  . . ." 
|<  >RI  v\\:  I  think  we  all  have  the  capat  ity  to  bet  i  nne 
Icistv  individuals  like  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the 
Williams  listers,  and  some  of  us  will  do  thai  a 
left  lo  our  own  devices.  But  I  would  never  have 
done  ii  it  I  had  heen  U  t t  to  my  own  devices  I 
needed  coaxing.  I  needed  teachers.  I  needed  ion 
tidence  building.  I  needed  engagement  with  car- 
ing adults. 

<  i  \T  1 1  >:  Fc >r  twelve  years.'  I  think  y<  nne  d<  iwn-ral  ing 
yourself.  It  takes  aboul  ninety  days  tor  the  worst 
kid,  who  is  as  timid  as  ,i  rabbit,  or  the  one  who  is 
totally  unsi  icial,  to  be  able  to  w  alk  i  iver  to  the  Park 
Fernet  galleries  to  an  ex  hi  hi  I  ion  and,  when  some- 
one says,  "You  ean'i  come  in,"  to  say,  "I  beg  y<  >ur 
pardon,  my  mother  is  upstairs."  Ii  takes  thirty 
hours  to  teach  somebody  how  lo  read.  Thirty 
flours — that's  all.  Fifty  hours  tor  the  entire  math 
curriculum,  and  I'm  citing  the  guy  w  in  i  was  i  >n  60 
Minutes  recently,  1  )an  (  Ireenherg  i  >!  the  Sudbury 
Valley  School. 

|i>Kii,\N:  1  w  ish  it  were  so  easy! 

GATTO:  Pan  C  ireenberg  said  lo  me  thai  in  running 
the  Sudbury  Valley  School  he's  learned  that  the 
entire  basic  math  curriculum  is  twenty  hours  ,  if 
contact  lime,  and  then  the  students  are  self-man- 
aging. I  can  tell  you  that  kids  from  I  larvard — ex- 
cuse me,  Harlem,  though  1  guess  they're  equiva- 
lent— it  takes  kids  from  I  larlem  just  ninety  days 
t<  i  w  in  essay  c<  mtests.  Ninety  days.  N<  >w,  if  v<  >u  give 
them  ISO  days,  you  can  deepen  that  a  bit,  and  it 
you  give  them  four  or  five  years  of  engufjenienf 
w  ith  the  world,  you've  really  got  something. 

LAPHAN4:  But  how  do  you  do  that  in  a  school.'  Is 
that  y<  >ur  quest  i<  in,  Frm  m  .' 

|i  >RDAN:  Yes.  That's  always  the  question.  Two  stu- 
dents ciime  to  mind.  Thelma  is  ,i  student  who  I 
think  would  he  just  tine  without  us.  She  is  in- 
quisitive, she  is  analytic  al,  she  learns  in  the  way 
that  1  learn,  which  is  probably  why  I  think  she's 
si i  smart — I'll  ackn< iwledge  my  < iwn  biases  there 
Fn  mi  day  i  me  she  w  as  i  >n  [op  i  >|  the  lessi  in  and  be- 
yond it.  (Contrast  with  her  Robert,  who  is  every- 
where except  on  point  must  of  the'  tune  Now. 
Robert  had  a  substitute  teacher  the  other  day 
w  ho  came  up  w  ith  a  wonderfully  creative  way  of 
engaging  him.  The  exercise  was  to  hmLI  a  simc 
ture  with  a  piece  of  blue  paper  and  a  pieec  ot 
low  paper — you  could  cut  it,  you  could  teat  it, 
you  could  bend  it,  hut  you  weren't  given  tap< 
And  your  aim  was  to  make  your  st  rue  ture  is  huh 
as  possible.  Robert  m.iele-  an  absolutely  brill 
structure.  Thelma  refused  to  partii  ipate  in  die 
exerc  ise  at  all.  The  p<  lint  i >t  ti  te  si.  iry  is  that  II  take 
si  imethmg  different  ft  ir  each  child,  and  thai  ; 
education  is  so  complicated,  and  thai'*  w  in  e  e!u- 
cation  is  such  an  extraordinary  experiem  e  t>  >r  l lie 
people  invi  lived.  a 
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lod  is  my  witness  chat  il  Augustus,  Em- 
peror nl  the  whole  world,  thought  tit  to  honour 
me  w  ill)  marriage  . . .  it  w< >uld  be  dearer  and  more 
honourable  to  me  to  he  called  nor  hi--  Empress  bur 
y>  mi  whore."  So  w  rote  a  student  to  her  teacher  in 
the  twelfth  century — so,  thai  is,  w  rote  I  leloise  to 
Abelard,  after  their  consignment  to  separate 
iin  mastei  ics. 

1  hey  are  brave  words  these:  brave  in  that  they 
spurn  respectability;  brave  in  their  renunciation 
i  it  all  w  orldly  advantage.  But  they  are  brave,  too, 
because  they  reveal  the  erotic  hie  that  can  flare 
within  a  pedagogical  relationship — and  they  sug- 
gest the  power,  the  pride,  and  the  courage  that 
such  tin-  can  confer. 

Then,  as  ni  >w,  sex  in  the  classi  c  huh  w  as  taboo. 
Then,  as  now  ,  the  participants  were  punished:  the 
medieval  pr< >!esst  >r  castrated,  his  student  shamed; 
both  dispatched  to  monasteries.  .And  then,  as 
now  ,  the  net  gain  to  thought  and  instruction  was 
inestimable. 

1  lel<  use  and  Abelard's  love  w  as  reckless  .it  the 
outset  It  was  consummated  and  exuberant.  The 
two  were  discovered  in  bed  together;  they  sang 
songs  to  eat.  h  <  >ther  in  public;  they  generated  and 
ignored  gossip;  they  made  love  in  the  corners  of 
convent  cafeterias.  But  it  the  sexual  passion  be- 
tween the  teenage  1  leloise  and  her  thirty-eight- 
year-old  philosophy  tutor  lasted  only  a  couple  of 
years,  the  intellectual  passion  it  spawned  lasted 
a  lifetime.  Abelard  w  as  sixty-three  w  hen  he  died, 
and  until  die  end  ol  his  days  he  wrote  letters  to 
his  abs^ni  I  leloise,  and  she  to  him.  They  are  let- 
ters ot  philosophic  al  argument;  they  are  sermons; 
the\  are  hymns;  they  are  biblical  commentaries; 
thev  are  decl.irat  ions  ut  lov  e  —thev  are  also  one 
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ot  the  most  moving  bodies  of  prose  in  medi 
literature.  A  lov  e  that,  at  its  origin,  was  pure 
for  Abelard  became  the  occasion  tor  bis  grea  mm 
literary  accomplishment.  A  love  that  tor  Hel. 
was  an  act  of  godlessness  became  the  meentivt 
theological  meditation  ot  an  order  unrivalec 
any  female  cleric  of  the  period. 

But  it  is  not  only  reckless — nor  even  consi  ucti\ 
mated — love  that  generates  such  feverish  achit 
ment.  More  often  than  not,  it  is,  as  Sai|cu 
E.xuperv  once  said,  "in  a  love  that  vainly  ye: 
trom  behind  prison  bars  you  have  perchance  tu< 
lov  e  supreme."  More  often  than  not,  it  is  in  a 
and  repressed  passion — a  passion,  tor  exam 
such  as  that  shared  by  Martin  Heidegger  and  H 
nab  Arendt — that  we  find  the  source  ot  greats 
creativity.  1  leidegger  wrote  to  his  young  MarbL 
freshman  in  stilted  and  longing  tones,  as  sheL 
to  him;  he  did  not  leave  his  wife  for  her,  norlpevi 
she  shirk  her  suitors  tor  him.  Their  love  was 
cretive  and  circumscribed,  and  yet  not  the 
generative  tor  that.  It  inflamed  her  interest ;  | 
launched  her  career  in  philosophy;  it  gave  him 
provocation  he  needed  to  do  fresh  work  at  ar  iif 
ment  when  he  telt  bis  theories  going  stale.  It 
the  beginning  ot  a  dialogue  that  transcen]  i 
decides  and  world  wars,  national,  religious, 
moral  boundaries.  For  all  the  limitations  ot  tl 
relationship,  and  tor  all  Heidegger's  now  farra  ;erpi 
limitations  as  a  human  being  in  World  Wa 
C  iermany,  the  chemistry  between  him  and  Are) 
tired  and  informed  their  greatest  work. 

Much  the  same  could  be  said  ot  Auguste  Ro 
and  t  ,'amille  Claudel,  Paul  Verlaine  and  Artlfty, 
Rimbaud,  Socrates  and  his  many,  changing,  li 
ing  pupils.  Teacher-student  chemistry  is  w 
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s  much  ol  the  host  work  thai  ljocs  on  ai  uni 
!  u"-,  today  as  always.  1 1  i  iced  n>  >i  he  rcc  k  le  ss; 
;d  in ii  1^'  realized.  It  need  not  even  he  artic 
t  d,  hi  mutual.  In  nn  >sl  i  ases,  in  tact,  il  is  1 1 »  >ik- 
■  ;se.  In  in>  ,si  cases,  at  ademic  en  is  w<  irks  In  mi 
the  scenes.  Ii  lingers  hehind  the  curtain 
•nsures  that  the  production  <  instate  is  strong, 
usures  thai  the  work  in  the  classroom  is 
»ed,  amhitious,  and  vigorous.  In  mosi  cases, 
>uld  he  i.  ountei  prodiK  i  ive  lor  ii  to 
Lie  it srll,  into  the  limelight.  Ili.it  said, 
casionally  dors.  And  when  it  does,  ii 
n<  >i  he  c  riminali:ed.  Fi  >r  the  university 
>Lis  i  m  whic  h  the  erotic  impulse  hctv\  een 
lers  and  students  is  criminali:ed  is  the 
Uus  on  which  the  pedayi  igical  enterprise 
lated.  It  is  the  campus  on  which  peda- 
:  is  gutted  and  gored.  This,  und trtunato- 

the  scenario  thai  confronts  us  today, 
lice  upon  a  time  "sexual  harassment" 
uiipiises  meant  the  exchange  ol  grades 
Jx — academic  tor  erotic  favors.  Thanks, 
lirt,  to  the  war  waged  hy  feminists  tor 
I  ty-hve  years,  such  tawdry  prac  t  ices  are 
I  all  but  defunct.  A  professor  who  "ha- 
t's" students  today,  in  the  sense  mosl  § 
bfe  outsiele  the  h  i  >rv  1  <  >w  ci  si  1 1|  ass(  n  i- 
jvilh  "sexual  harassment,"  is  as  selt- 
5  uctive  as  a  suicide  hoi n her,  and  almost 
ire.  But  the  war  has  proceeded  anyway. 

ct,  the  conquering  army  has  mush- 
lied,  the  propaganda  multiplied,  and  the 
lit  expanded  heyond  recognition.  The 
unacknowledged  e.isiult\  ot  this  cam- 
paign has  been  pedagogy. 

I 

lexual  harassmeni  is  to  America's  contem- 
r  y  ci  illege  system  w  hat  atheism  was  t<  i  Shake- 
Ire's  England:  the  charge  you  throw  at 
[never  y< hi  want  to  hurt  when  you  can'l  think 
lyrhing  eKe.  1  larassmenl  can  m  >w  he  "envi- 
nental,"  "secondhand,"  and  "third-party"— 
which  essentially  means  u  can  he  victim- 
<i  Or,  more  precisely,  the  victim  can  he 
lifted  and  spoken  lor  hy  someone  else,  even 
1st  her  will.  It  can  uhmsi  ot  a  word  (say, 
;  ,"  addressed  to  a  student);  a  lesson  plan  (a 
jjy  of  ( ireek  sc  ulpture);  a  look,  c 1  tmpliment, 

0  ism,  flirtation  gt  me  sour,  >  ir  l i  msensual  love 
jerpretecl  in  the  cold  hard  light  ol  its  demise. 

01  consist  ot  a  consensual  love  in  juli  hi  mm, 
)  ded  someone  can  he  found  to  make  a  tusv 
/glance  at  the  policy  statements  oi  America's 
i' rsities  reveals  definitions  striking  in  their 
i||phou.sness.  I  larvard's  guidelines  ti  irhid  "j<  >kc-s, 
e  ions,  or  suggestions"  that  might  he  con- 
u  1  as  carrying  sexual  meaning,  as  well  as  "per- 
i  attention  hy  an  instructor"  when  "inap- 
oriate."  Wellesley  College  outlaws  all 
ilpropriate  social  invitations."  (One  wonders 


In  >w  the  hopeful  suitoi  can  km  iw  it  a  w<  nnan  will 
deem  his  suggest  ion  "appropriate"  ui ii  il  he  makes 
1 1 ,  hy  which  point  u  may  he  too  late;  she  may  al- 
ready hav  e  tiled  cl  largcs. )  Antioch  (  '.i  illege  mys- 
teriously condemns  any  behavior  thai  "emphasizes 
the  gender"  ol  a  person,  and,  in  a  c  lause  that  may 
prove  die  first  in  legal  history  to  make  loqua- 
ciousness a  punishable  ot  tense,  prohibits  "irrele- 
vant ci  miments." 


Bui  it  official  policy  statements  are  fuzzy,  unof- 
ficial texts  given  students  by  a  university's  "sexu- 
al-harassment officers"  and  ombudsmen  are  usu- 
ally fuzzier  still — and  m<  ire  misleading.  Take  that 
old  standby  of  harassmeni  seminars,  Rillie  Dziech 
and  Linda  Wei ner's  1990  The  Lecherous  Professor. 
In  training  its  readers  to  recognize  common  types 
>  4  predati  >ry  instnic  ti  >rs,  it  dese rihes  "the  public  ha- 
nisser,"  whom  one  may  readily  identity  by  the 
fact  that  Ik-  "dressjes]  up  or  di  >w  n,"  and,  m<  nee  iver, 
"seldom  employs  standard  academic  vocabulary." 
As  it  ibis  description  did  not  cast  its  net  wide 
em  >ugh,  i he  hi  k  >k  pn  iceeds  t<  i  warn  us  ot  the  equal- 
ly dangen  his  "pri\  ate  harasser,"  w  in  i  ( guess  what .') 
"dresses  c ,  mservatively"  (not  "up  or  di  iwn")  and, 
indeed,  "<  iften  adheres  to  academic  srerei  itypes"  i  >t 
the  very  kind  die  public  harasser  would  spurn.  In 
the  unlikely  event  that  we  cannot  find  enough  fac- 
ulty members  to  damn  via  tl  lese  diagnostics,  the 
next  sect  ion  offers  a  catalogue  of  persi  mality  pro- 
files to  put  us  on  especial  guard.  It  lists  every  imag- 
inable character  from  'The  Counselor-Helper" 
(wh<  >  wins  you  to  his  vicious  ends  hy  nic  eness)  to 
"The  Intellectual  Seducer"  (who  undoes  you  hy  his 
intelligence).  In  fact,  the  only  professorial  type 
conspicuously  absent  from  this  col(  >rtul  gallery  i  >! 
closei  criminals  is  the  one  we  might  call  "The 
Unpleasant  Idiot."  It  an  instructor  is  hot h  stupid 
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and  hostile,  apparently,  we  can  trust  him— and  on- 
ly then. 

Were  people  immune  to  self-pity  and  selt- 
dramat  izal  i.  >n,  immune  to  greed,  and  unperturbed 
in  the  face  oi  romantic  rejection,  these  texts 
might  not  work  the  damage  they  do.  But  give  a 
gr<  >up  ( 'I  indifferently  successful  individuals  i  >t  ei- 
ther sex  a  ''lass  through  which  to  view  them- 


/"/  you  wish  to  be  applauded  at  an  educational  con- 
vention, vociferate  sentiment  platitudes  about  the 
sacred  rights  of  the  child,  specifying  particularly  his 
right  to  happiness  gained  through  freedom. 


—  WILLIAM  C.  BAGLEY  (1935) 


selves  as  very  important  victims,  limited  in  their 
success  not  by  the  modesty  of  their  own  talents 
but  by  the  ubiquitous  insidiousness  of  the  "sys- 
tem," and  chances  are  good  they  will  learn  to 
use  it.  Mix  in  the  resentment  of  a  relationship 
gone  awry,  or  a  relationship  desired  but  never 
obtained,  and  you  begin  to  understand  the  source 
of  a  good  number  of  sexual-harassment  charges. 
Add  to  this  a  potent  financial  bait  (women  have 
reaped  considerable  rewards  through  harassment 
suits  in  which  the  burden  of  disproof  was  on  the 
defendant  and  institutional  sympathy  entirely 
with  the  accuser),  and  the  attraction  of  such 
charges  becomes  still  clearer. 

Such  a  case  was  the  one  brought  by  Michelle 
C  iret ringer  a  few  years  ago  against  Ramdas  Lamb, 
religious  studies  professor  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  at  Manoa.  Trained  and  tutored  by  the 
"student  advocate"  on  her  campus  (who  intro- 
duced her  to,  among  other  texts,  The  Lecherous 
Professor),  ( iretzinger  accused  her  former  favorite 
teacher  of  nothing  less  than  "serial  rape."  Ac- 
cording to  her  testimony,  he  repeatedly  forced  her 
to  accept  rules  from  him  to  her  apartment,  where 
he  then  proceeded,  tune  after  time,  tor  a  month, 
to  rape  her.  Yet  (iretzinger  had  continued  to 
'-how  a  pronounced  personal  fascination  with 
Lamb  throughout  the  period  during  which  he- 
was  supposedly  raping  her,  to  enroll  in  elective 
classes  he  taught,  to  participate  in  extracurricu- 
lar activities  he  led,  and  to  hang  around  his  of- 
Ik  e  using  his  computer.  I  )espite  all  this,  the  case 
proceeded.  It  proceeded  tor  three  and  a  halt  years, 
buttressed  In  letters  of  support  from  such  vocal 
feminists  as  Michele  Paludi,  who,  with  no  direct 
knowledge  of  the  parties  involved,  proclaimed 
the  "patterns"  involved  to  be  typical  of  real  ha- 
rassment. It  generated  roughly  2,000  pages  of  le- 
gal transcripts  and  won  ( iretzinger  a  large  check. 


The  only  thing  atypical  about  the  case  is 
Gretzinger's  charges  were  sufficiently  exttj 
gant  that  rhey  could  be — and  ultimately  wt 
proven  false.  The  $175,000  settlement  givei 
by  the  university  was  in  compensation  fo 
"delays  in  her  case" — not  in  response  to  the] 
tice  of  her  charges.  It  was  shown,  in  tact,  tl 
was  physically  impossible  for  her  to  have 
Lamb  on  many  of  the  dates  in  question 
what,  one  wonders,  would  have  happ 
it  he  had  spent  all  that  time  in  her  a 
ment,  without  this  signifying  the  leas 
mantic  interest?  Or  what,  to  court  bias 
my,  it  the  two  had  actually  had  a  tlirta 
What  if  Gretzinger's  oft  manifested  d 
tion  to  Lamb  was  what  it  appeared  to 
an  attempt  to  seduce  him — and  he  ha 
sponded  to  it,  and,  say,  kissed  her  ir 
apartment.'  Still  no  hanging  offense 

Yet  he  would  have  been  doomed,  his 
patently  unwinnable.  Distinctions  bet' 
rape  and  romance  would  have  gone  out  the 
dow:  they  would  have  been  impossible  to  n 
and  nobody  would  have  been  interested  in 
ing  them  anyway.  A  man  who  had  studied 
a  monk  in  India  before  joining  a  theolog' 
partment  in  the  United  States  w  ould  have  ;j 
forever  condemned  as  a  "serial  rapist,"  and  C 
ringer  would  have  received  hundreds  of  t 
sands  of  dollars  more  than  she  already  did  as 
ration  for  her  trauma. 

Had  she  been  smarter,  Gretzinger  would 
made  her  charges  smaller.  She  would  have  < 
plained,  as  did  the  accusers  of  New  Hampshii 
professor  Leroy  Young,  of  a  lunch  to  whicl 
had  been  taken  "against  her  will."  Or  she  w 
have  reproached  her  professor,  as  they  did  tl 
tor  a  compliment  on  her  blazer,  a  pat  or 
shoulder  that  she  had  found  disconcerting 
plest  of  all,  she  could  have  decried  the  "ho 
ty"  of  the  "environment"  created  by  Lamb's 
ging  of  other  people,  as  did  a  library  staff  mei 
at  another  university  in  a  sexual-harassmen 
against  a  more  experienced  colleague  aroum 
same  time.  Had  she  done  this,  Lamb,  like  Yc 
like  the  librarian,  would  probably  have  beer 
missed  from  his  position  on  the  spot.  Gretrir 
comparative  failure  owed  only  to  the  fact  tha 
grabbed  too  many  cookies  and  got  her  hand  ; 
in  the  jar.  Had  she  realized  how  very  few  c 
ies  she  actually  needed  to  get  fat  rewards  fo 
efforts,  her  success  would  have  been  perteci 
My  own  success  would  have  been  perfect 
I  elected  in  the  last  tew  years  to  sue  my  fian 
professor  at  the  university  where  I  am  com 
ing  a  doctorate,  tor  our  relationship.  In  tact 
suit  was  very  nearly  made  on  my  behalf, 
against  my  will.  When  his  superiors  learned  c 
relationship,  the  wheels  of  justice  and  put 
ment  began,  immediately,  to  turn.  No  m 
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'iked  in  a  different  department;  no  matter 
]  ve  had  met  off-campus,  or,  most  impor- 
"  ' ,  that  I  did  not  reel  111  am  shape  or  form  ha- 
j  il  by  him.  Nobody  cared.  My  view  oi  the 
1 1  r  was  declared  "irrelevant."  As  a  graduate 
it,  I  was  presumably  too  "disempowered" 
i'lge  of  my  own  abuse.  1  V  ans  wrote  letters; 
made  calls;  hiring  committees  were  w  arned 

jobs  were 


\i  "seriousness  of  the  offens 
j  :ened — and  1  went  unconsultecl. 
e  point  about  such  cases  (among  which  the 
5  and  Young  examples  are  formidably  clocu- 
:d  in  Daphne  Patai's  study  1  >t  the  "sexual  ha- 
'ent  industry,"  /  foterophohia)  is  not  their  111- 
lal  injustice,  however  astonishing.  It  is  the 
sive  climate  of  tear  on  which  they  depend 
■hich  they  continually  aggravate.  In  <  >ur  en- 
■ned  contemporary  university,  men  w  alk  on 
jlls  and  women  run  from  shadows.  Every  ges- 
1  suspect:  it  a  colleague  compliments  you  on 
dress,  it  smacks  oi  sexism;  it  a  professor  is 
ily,  he  is  readying  you  tor  future  sexual  abuse. 
1  is  no  kindness  so  innocent  that  women 
ited  in  the  "patterns"  ( .1  harassment  canm  >t 
hize  it  as  an  instance  ot  the  newly  identified 
ty  experts  refer  t> >  as  "gn x iming"  the  victim 
e  kill.  Academic  encouragement,  easy  jest- 
n  affectionate  epithet — all  ot  w  hat  used  to 
e  currency  ot  good  fellowship  as  well  as 
ing — have  become  cause  for  vigilance,  fod- 
>r  complaint,  the  siutt  ot  suits, 
ic  of  the  oddest  developments  in  this  story 
it  a  movement  such  as  campus  feminism, 
1  began  with  the  aim  « it  giving  w<  mien  m<  ire 
r — more  faith  in  their  ow  n  resources;  greater 
ichisement,  sexuality,  and  independence — 
ided  by  infantilizing  them  to  this  extent,  sen- 
ig  them  to  slights  they  never  felt,  making 
alternately  ridiculous  (Gretzinger)  and  ir- 
int  (me)  in  their  own  sexual-harassment 
and  training  them  to  see  themselves  as  re- 
eless  victims  ot  resourceful  men.  It  has  end- 
teaching  them  to  run  to  their  elders  and  fear 
irk;  to  distrust  male  appreciation  and  de- 
re  male  attraction — to  revert,  in  sum,  into 
irinking,  swooning,  sex-spooked  maidens 
ought  we'd  left  behind  in  a  darker  age. 
say  this  much,  bizarrely,  is  to  be  tarred  with 
ide  brush  ot  conservatism,  no  matter  how 
1  you  fancy  yourself  to  be.  Academe  has  no 
explanation  tor  your  failure  to  tear  the  great 
^ex  god  and  to  demand  all  possible  protec- 
tionist him.  Daphne  Patai,  ten-year  veter- 
Iwomen's  studies  at  the  University  c  4  Mass- 
letts  at  Amherst,  finds  herself  vilified  by  her 
;  I  colleagues  following  the  emergence  ot 
tophobia.  The  well-known  lesbian  critic 
le  Marks  finds  herself  "isolated  in  women's 
i;s"  and  branded  a  "closet  conservative"  for 


THE  purpo  s  1  of  mi  s 
chapter  has  been  to  explain 
some  of  the  responsibilities  or  the 
secondary  school  brought  about 
by  present  gravely  uncertain  national 
and  world  conditions: 

1.  The  majority  ot  voting  men 
will  undergo  a  period  ot  military 
sen  ice,  following  their  high-school 
vcii  s.  These  youth  should  be: 

a  Made  aware  ot  the  v  ital  need 
tor  their  sacrifice  and  led  to 
feel  both  a  sense  of  dutv  and 
a  sense  of  honor  in  their  task 

b.  Helped  to  feel  that  during 
their  absence  the  home,  school, 
and  community  have  a  con- 
tinued interest  in  them 

c.  Assured  that  their  service  is  ap- 
preciated and  that  provision  for 
their  future  education  or  work 
has  been  made. 

2.  For  youth  still  in  school,  a 
pre-service  orientation  program, 
adapted  to  individual  capacities, 
should  be  set  up  to  include  spe- 
cial instruction  in: 

.1  Mathematics  and  science 

b.  Mechanics  and  electronics 

c.  Communication 

d.  Skills  leading  to  self-reliance 
and  health  in  emergencies 

e.  Ethical  and  moral  conduct 
under  military  conditions 

t.  The  location,  background,  and 
culture  ot  foreign  peoples. 

3.  The  impact  of  the  current 
uncertain  times  upon  young  wom- 
en should  be  recognized  by  home, 
schtxil,  and  community.  Tire  school 
should: 

a.  Give  thoughtful  and  sympa- 
thetic personal  guidance  which 
takes  into  account  the  emo- 
tional and  psychological  factors 
which  affect  girls  in  such  times 

b.  1  lelp  younggirls  to  recognize 
and  value  their  responsibilities 
in  the  struggle  between  democ- 
racy and  totalitarianism 


c.  Enable  girls  to  pre- 
pare themselves  in 
vocational  skills  as 
well  as  in  homemak-  ' 
ing  and  cultural  fields 

d.  Expand  the  curriculum  in  vo- 
cational areas  ot  the  type  neei  I- 
ed  by  girls. 

4.  All  youth  in  the  school  should 

be: 

a.  Given  a  better  comprehen 
sion  ot  social,  economic,  and 
political  problems  confronting 
the  United  States  and  other 
nations 

b.  Taught  history  and  world  af- 
fairs in  terms  of  the  effect  of 
men,  movements,  and  events 
upon  the  struggle  for  human 
liberty 

c.  Helped  to  realize  that  to 
preserve  freedom  in  America 
this  nation  must  defend  it  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  lend 
support  to  its  increase  among 
peoples  everywhere, 

5.  The  responsibility  for  vouth 
adjustment  and  education  should 
be  shared  by  the  school,  home, 
and  community  more  greatly  than 
hitherto.  The  school  should  take 
the  initiative  in  bringing  about 
closer  cooperation  between  these 
agencies.  The  armed  forces  have 
a  dual  responsibility:  to  encour- 
age youth  to  complete  their  sec- 
ondary-school education  and  to 
enhance  the  educational  value  of 
their  service  in  uniform 
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trying,  however  vainly,  to  temper  her  depart- 
ment's rhetoric  of  victimization. 

Were  the  rhetoric  of  the  sexual-harassment 
authi  mt  ics  pursued  with  any  consistency,  it  w<  >uld 
deepen  the  rift  between  classes  and  between  races 
just  as  fast  .is  it  has,  in  effect,  restored  the  rift 
between  the  sexes.  Fur  what  is  the  main  tr< >pe  < if 
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/ersity  harassment  discourse.'  "Power  differ- 
enti.il."  I  'nder  no  circumstances,  we  hear  with 
metronomic  regularity,  may  we  countenance  .1 
"power  differential"  in  intimate  relationships.  A 
teaching  assistant  not  only  should  not  but  cannot 
give  ci  msent  to  .1  union  with  an  assistant  profes- 
sor, suggests  Billie  Pzicch,  speaking  for  the  con- 
sensus 1  'I  harassment  experts  in  the  /  hike  Journal 
oj  ( joule?  Law  and  Policy  ( PW).  t  )hief  among  the 
reasons  "for  America's  exacerbated  contusion 
about  'consent,'"  she  explains  patiently, 

is  the  nomenclature.  ...In  Latin  "consent"  or  "con- 
sentire"  means  "in  reel  with."  Since  the  subordi- 
nate m  .1  relationship  between  unequal*  cannot 
"perceive  with"  the  same  status,  authority,  and 
km  iwledge  as  ,i  manager  (  >i  teacher,  he  1  ir  she  can- 
not engage  in  genuinely  consensual  interactions. 

To  reduce  the  benighted  public's  contusion,  we 
should  henceforth  refer  to  such  relationships  not 
as  consensual  but ,  in  1  teiech's  w<  >rds,  as  "'submis- 
sive' or  'acquiescent,'  as  affairs  in  which  one  par- 
tv  succumbs  to  authority  and  then  remains  silent 
because  he  or  she  cannot  consent  or  perceive  it  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  the  superior"  (italics 
added).  The  implications  of  this  assertion  are 
jarring.  What  relationship — what  subject — is 
ever  perceived  "in  precisely  the  same  way"  by  two 
different,  thinking  individuals' 
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The  crackdow  n  on  power  differentials  in 
dent-professor  (or  senior  colleague-junior 
league)  relationships  presupposes  a  power-j 
ance  in  non-pedagogic  relationships  thi 
completely  fictitious.  Where,  one  might  ask 
the  svmmetric.il  relationships'  If  a  student  fal  li 
love  w  ith  a  lawyer,  is  th,u  more  symmetry  j 
Should  we  outlaw  relationships  hetv 
students  and  nonstudents  too?  \X!" 
about  between  good  students  and U 
students.'  Rich  students  and  poor 
dents.'  Were  we  honest  about  our 
dain  tor  power  unbalance  we  would  li, 
to  legislate  as  emphatically  against  : 
crepancies  in  cultural,  economic,  v 
racial  clout  (to  give  a  few  example  !: 
against  those  in  professional  clou  ;. 
would  be  well-nigh  impossible  becau  s 
the  endless  and  conflicting  ways  in  v\  :- 
power  manifests  itself  once  we  relinu: 
a  simplistic  model.  (It  there  is  "powe 
academic  rank,  tor  instance,  there  is 
er  111  youth  too — in  physical  attrac 
ness,  in  energy.  There  is  power,  e 
in  yet-to-be-fulfilled  promise — pow 
tunc.)  To  the  extent  that  such  legislJ h 
succeeded,  it  would  be  a  disaster — |  l\ 
actionary  dystopia,  a  hierarchical 
to  which  the  way  had  been  paved  ( 
liberal  intentions. 

One  ot  the  astonishing  strengt 
love  and  sex  is  that  it  can  make  boundariefien 
tween  people  so  easy  to  break.  It  can  glide, 
ing,  around  social,  v  ocational,  and  linguistic 
blocks;  it  can  disarm  difference,  banish  hi 
slice  through  power  div  ides.  It  can  ease  the 
sage  into  another  culture,  mind,  generatiofi 
world.  As  was  discovered  by  Jane  Gallop — w 
duced  her  professors  as  a  student  and  her  stuj  atir 
as  a  professor  (tor  which  she  was  accused  o 
ual  harassment  in  1992  with  tar  more  reason 
most) — sex  is  a  great  "leveler."  As  suspect  as 
lop  may  be  in  her  egotism  and  promiscui  *„• 
this  she  is  right.  Sex  is  a  great  leveler,  and  nc  :e 
in  the  bedroom.  The  most  surprising  thin  y 
learn  w  hen  you  tall  in  love  with  a  sage  or  a  sti  v 
a  prince  or  a  pauper,  is  not  that  you  can  > 
with  bun  but  that  you  can  talk  with  him.  1  , 
something  understood — unexpectedly,  perh|  ier J 
by  Philip  Roth.  The  highly  cultured  hero 
new  campus  nov  el,  The  Dying  Animal,  may 
been  "inaccessible  to  [his  student  lover]  in 
other  arena"  but  the  sexual  when  they  first  r 
so  he  says,  and,  given  his  general  misanthrop  i 
is  probably  true.  Bur  tor  all  the  ways  in  \ 
their  liaison  is  compromised,  what  the  mai 
Cuban  coed  and  the  transgressive  Jewish  p 
discover  is  that  they  can  actually  talk  tojN 
other.  The  same  is  true  of  the  cleaning  won 
Roth's  prev  ious  novel,  The  Hitman  Stain 
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of  quarters  I  sh<  ipped  around  foi  teachers  to  have 
,i  crush  on,  and  ii  was  .1  sad  term,  .1  long  term, 
wlie  11  1  It  mi nd  in  Hie.  I  tried.  I  tanned  die  flame  ol 
mini >r  lights — kni iwing  lull  well  thai  il  I  (.mild  not 

generate  al  least  a  little  heal  iu\  mind 

wi mid  freeze. 

m  his  used  not  to  he  as  shocking  a  1 (  >ntessi(  n  1 
as  it  seems  today.  Passion  and  pedagogy  were  nol 
always  expected  to  keep  su<Ji  separate  quarters. 
Read  about  the  nineteenth-century  American 
Transcendentalist  Margaret  Fuller  and  you  will 
hear  that  her  students — albeit  female — lov  ed  her 
ardently  and  wr<  ite  her  h  >ve  letters.  Si  it  rates'  sni- 
dents  K  ived  hnn  ardently,  and  regularly  attempt- 
ed ti  1  seduce  him.  It  is  only  in  our  own  period 
or  especially,  at  least,  m  our  own  period — that 
teaching  is  required  to  be  sterile  before  it  can  he 
viewed  as  respec  table. 

I  do  nor  advocate  making  a  habit  of  sleeping 
with  professors,  but  then  I  would  not  advocate 
making  a  habit  of  sleeping  with  plumbers,  or  re 


Negro  students  cannot  be  excused  for  shoddy  perfor- 
mance because  they  are  Negro.  To  do  so  makes 
more  rigid  and  intolerable  the  pathology,  injustices,  and 
distinctions  of  racism.  There  can  be  no  double  standards 
in  education,  no  easy  alibi. 

—  KENNETH  B.  CLARK  (11)65) 


altors,  or  artists  either.  I  do  advocate  the  excep- 
tion, ll  a  professor  and  student  tall  in  love  mu- 
tually -and  let  us  admit  rhat  there  are  mole 
occasions  for  this  to  occur  than  exist  for  a  pn  >fesst  >r 
and  a  plumber — then  there  she  Mild  not  be  a  law 
or  code  or  set  of  mi >res  to  stop  them  from  giving 
thai  love  an  <  >pp<  irtunity  to  sir (. eed.  It  may  not: 
as  the  new  campus  moralists  observe,  "the  vast 
majority  of  students  w  ho  enter  into  affairs  with 
then  lee  t  urers ...  do  n<  it  subsequently  repi  irt  that 
they  were  glad  to  have  had  the  experience.  Quite 
the  contrary."  Mi  isi  relatii  mships  di  m't  succeed — 
most  non-faculty-student  relationships  don't  suc- 
ceed, it  by  success  we  mean  that  they  go  on  for- 
ever. And  when  people  come  (Mil  of  them,  they 
unfortunately  do  not  often  "report  that  they  were 
glad  to  have  had  the  experience"  either— al  least 
not  right  afterward.  Divorce  eourts  are  lull  ol 
people  who  say  the  opposite.  We  do  not,  there 
!( M'e,  ( Hit  law  marriage. 

The  greatest  learning  experiences,  lor  me 
were  almost  always  the  greatest  personal  expe- 
riences. It  is  hard  to  know  which  came  t  i  t  - 1 


interest  in  uh.it  was  said  or  interest  in  the  say- 
er.  Does  my  passion  for  Renaissance  love 
poetry  come  from  my  passion  for  the  stubborn, 
fier\  man  who  insisted  on  teaching  it  in  .1 
freshman  composition  class  designed  around 
"accessible"  essays  on  abortion  and  multicultur- 
alism?  Or  did  my  passion  for  him  grow  out  of 
the  poetry?  At  the  risk  of  my  not-yet-estah- 


1AM  A  FIRM  BELIEVER 
in  the  principle  of 
universal,  public,  demo- 
cratic education.  I  believe 
that  publicly  financed  education 
from  the  nursery  school  through 
the  highest  levels  of  graduate  and 
professional  instruction  is  essen- 
tial to  American  democracy  as  we 
know  and  value  it.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy whatever  with  anyone  who 
proposes  to  cut  school  appropri- 
ations in  such  a  way  as  to  limit 
educational  opportunity  or  to  im- 
pair the  quality  of  instruction.  I  be- 
lieve in  doing  away  with  every  bar- 
rier that  race,  religion  or  economic 
status  interposes  to  prevent  any 
American  from  pursuing  to  the 
highest  levels  anv  form  of  study 
for  which  he  has  the  intellectual 
capacity,  the  desire  and  the  will. 
1  believe,  finally,  in  academic  free- 
dom. I  conceive  it  to  be  the  schol- 
ar's duty  to  resist  every  effort  to 
stifle  the  free  and  responsible  in- 
vestigation and  discussion  of  pub- 
lic issues.  And  I  stand  ready  to 
oppose  to  the  uttermost  any  group 
that  seeks  to  limit  or  pervert  the 
curricula  of  schools  and  colleges 
in  order  to  impose  upon  them 
their  own  narrow  and  dogmatic 
preconceptions  concerning  mat- 
ters thai  are  properly  the  subject 
of  free  inquiry, 

The  great  issue  today  is  not 
whether  the  American  school  sys- 
tem ought  to  be  democratic— of 
course  it  ought,  Ilic  issue  is  whether 
the  school  system  ought  to  be 
educational.  .  .  .  {I]f  the  public- 
school  system  ceases  to  be  edu- 
t  monal,  c an  it  possibly  avnid  be- 
ing antidemocratic  as  well?  .  .  . 
An  increasing  number  of  pub- 


lic-school administrators  and  ed- 
ucational theorists  today  refuse 
to  define  the  purposes  of the  school 
in  terms  of  intellectual  training 
or  of  the  recognized  disciplines 
of  science  and  scholarship.  In  mv 
own  state  a  publicly  supported 
Illinois  Secondary  School  Cur- 
riculum Program  has  circulated  a 
series  of  questionnaires  purport- 
ing to  ask  citizens,  teachers  and 
pupils  what  they  "think  is  the  job 
of  the  secondary  school."  Histo- 
ry, mathematics,  science  and  for- 
eign languages  are  nowhere  men- 
tioned, hence  no  one  is  permitted 
to  suggest  that  training  in  these 
fields  might  be  even  a  part  of  "the 
job  of  the  secondary  school."  In- 
stead the  school  is  supposed  to 
be  concerned  with  a  pot-pourri 
of  $5  "problems  of  high-school 
youth,"  in  which  "the  problem  of 
acquiring  the  social  skills  of  danc- 
ing, playing  party  games,  doing 
parlor  stunts,  etc."  is  given  just  as 
much  emphasis  as  "the  problem  of 
acquiring  the  ability  to  study  and 
help  solve  economic,  social  and 
political  problems."  The  educa- 
tors never  tell  how  the  school  is 
going  to  give  its  students  the 

latter   

If  the  schools  are  indifferent 
to  intellectual  values,  the  onlv  con- 
clusion which  the  public  can  draw 
is  that  intellectual  values  are  worth 
very  little,  and  that  the  destruction 
of  them  — the  suppression  of  free- 
dom of  thought,  of  speech,  and 
of  teaching— is  the  destruction 
of  something  expendable. 

—  ARTHUR  E.  BESTOR  JR. 

"Anti  Intellectualism  in  the 
Schools. "'\'\\c  New  Republic 
(January  19, 1953) 


lished  reputation  as  a  serious  Renaissance 
rhority,  I  would  have  to  say:  the  former 
personal  fascination  came  first:  1  lovci: 
teaching  assistant  before  1  loved  ShakespeJI 
worshiped  the  saint  before  the  god.  But  \u 
ever  the  case,  I  am  now  a  believer.  1  have 
thirteen'years  to  recant,  and  haven't.  My  i 
est  has  only  become  deeper  and  more  pn 
like  the  faithful  of  any  creed,  I  have  f< 
more  and  mote  reasons  to  approve  my  d 
and  revel  in  the  unforeseen  mysteries  of  n 
ligion.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  notion  of 
unhampered  choice — in  profession,  acad 
specialization,  or  hobbies,  for  that  matte 
hollow.  We  grow  interested  in  what  we 
ourselves  to.  Within  the  limits  of  our  tern 
ment  and  talent,  we  get  a  lot  from  the  pu 
to  which  we  give  a  lot.  And  we  give  a  lot  t 
causes  that  boast  the  best  solicitor.  Ther 
exceptions,  to  be  sure.  But  this  is  a  rule. 

I  learned  about  mote  than  Renaissance  1 
ture  from  the  man  1  loved  as  a  freshman.  C01 
to  popular  opinion,  the  relationship  dii 
reinforce  my  student  sense  of  inferiority;  it 
inated  it.  As  much  as  1  admired  my  teaci 
also  found  I  could  talk  with  him;  I  had  some 
to  offer  him  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  tl| 
cliches  of  youth  and  beauty.  Or  if  it  had 
with  them,  then  long  live  mixed  motives,  to 
certainly  w  ere  not  the  most  important  01  1 
cause  of  our  understanding — an  understai 
that  has  grown  over  the  last  decade  and  sp 
a  vivid  and  voluble  literary  correspondence 
relationship  enfranchised  me  intellectua 
gave  me  .1  voice,  and  faith  in  it.  And  it  di 
even  though,  at  the  outset,  it  also  drew  mt 
the  goofiest  excesses  of  adolescent  adoratf 
drew  me  to  abandon  my  slot  at  a  top  univers 
order  to  trek  across  the  country  to  an  ob 
one,  at  which  my  teaching  assistant  had  ju< 
cepted  his  first  professorship.  It  prompted  til 
take  an  interest  in  that  school's  religious  aftili 
while  working  a  job  as  a  live  lingerie  mode 
shady  local  bar  to  pay  my  increased  private-sl " 
dues.  It  also  led  me  to  flee  the  lightest  colt  1 
vitation  from  my  idol.  It  was  not  until  1  retJ 
home  (mv  funds  ran  out;  my  talents  as  a  ij) 
were  limited)  that  our  conversations  real 
gan.  Rut  even  this — the  experience  of  folhp  ist 
my  heart,  however  on  the  surface,  vainly-)*::' 
good  for  me.  It  made  the  love  poems  I  wasjiil 
ing  real,  immediate,  and  practical.  It  was  thlt 
oratory  component  of  the  Amorous  Theory* 
assimilating. 

All  is  fair  in  love  and  war;  people  mus  n 
their  chances,  and  students  are  no  excejSir: 
University  students  are  not  children,  and  i 
en  are  not  children,  though  to  hear  harassmtt 
hcers  talk  one  would  think  so.  They  are  al;(W 
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1;  they  do  not  drift  ah  >u  . 
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until  angled  hy  .1  Lecherous  I  rofessor. 
are  perfectly  capable  of  finding  .1  professor 
selves  and  seducing  him — in  fact,  I  would 
,  on  the  basis  of  admittedly  anecdotal  evi- 
that  this  happens  far  m<  ire  frequently  than 
.■verse. 

J  id  why  shouldn't  it' At  least  since  Socrates 
e  the  Athenian  ag<  >ra,  students  ha\'e  -In  iwn 
rkable  enterprise  in  ensnaring  their  teach- 
Tiink  of  the  handsome  Greek,  Alcibiades,  in 
»'s  Symposium:  "My  eve-  ram  tear-  when  I 
:a'  Socrates'  teachings,  lie  confesses  to  us.  "I 
,  known  in  my  soul,  or  in  my  heart,  or  in 
::  other  part,  that  w<  >rst  1  if  pangs  . . .  the  pang 
i  luilosophy."  Luckily  tor  him,  he  fancies  that 
:iu|*structor  already  return-  his  affections.  In- 
he  predict-  "a  grand  opportunity  ...for  I  had 
'.Wnderful  opinion  of  the  attractions  of  my 
:ieh."  Accordingly,  "I  sent  away  [my]  atten- 
,"  and  "thought  that  when  there  was  n<  ib<  dy 
us,  I  should  hear  him  speak  the  language 
r|  h  lo\  er-  u-e. . . ."  No  luck.  That  day  S>  icrates 
ij'ly  "conversed  as  usual,"  forcing  his  admirer 
tdvite  him  into  a  more  conducive  setting:  the 


.  lhallenged  him  to  the  palaestra;  anc 
[d  cli  ised  with  me. . . .  I  fancied  that 


id  he  wrestled 
might 

'  'cceed  in  this  manner.  N<  >t  a  hit. ...  I  thi  night 
' " at  I  must  take  stn  mger  measures. . . .So  1  in- 
dited him  to  -up  with  me  .  .  .  and  when  he 
minted  to  go  awa\  I  pretended  that  the  hour 
mis  late  and  that  he  had  much  better  remain. 
e '  he  lay  d<  iwn  1  m  the  ei  inch. .  .  .  I  g<  it  up,  and 
.  (| .  crept  under  his  threadbare  cloak  .   .  and 

jj ere  I  lay  the  whole  night  And  yet, 

itwith-tandmg  all. . .  .O  judges;  ti  >r  judges  yi  iu 
c  all  he  of  the  haughty  virtue  of  Socrates — 
'"pthing  more  happened,  but  in  the  morning 
J'.I  arose  as  from  the  couch  of  a  father. . . . 
* 

y  not  that  Socrate-  was  averse  to  rela- 
h;  with  students;  it  was  merely  that  he  was 
afcheat:  at  the  time,  he  was  already  sleep- 
|e  vith  another  one.  Agathon. 
-sarassment  specialists  seem  unable  to  be- 
lli that  female  students  have  the  desire  or 
tirprise  of  an  Alcibiades.  They  do.  And  the 
ijtion  that  they  do  not — albeit  held,  as  it  oi- 
ls, by  bedrock  feminist  eems  strangely 

-t.  Why  should  Greek  men  have  initiative 
eros,  and  American  women  none.1  Why 
ild  contemporary  coed-  emerge  from  a  ro- 
tic  encounter  with  a  teacher — even,  as  a 
book  on  the  subject  tells  us,  "the  most 
sensual'  appearing"' — with  "devastation  .  .  . 
and  inten-e"  and  "self-esteem"  so  -battered 
^mands  "years  of  therapy  and  reconstruct- 
J  '  when  nobody  think-  tor  one  moment  that 
ig  men  like  Alcibiades  or  Agathon  sustain 
irable  wound-.1  It  1-  only  women'-  experi- 
:  that  1-  a— timed  to  be  traumatic  beyond 


comprehension  or  repair.  Ii  1-  only  women  who 
are  taken  to  be  as  trad  and  faltering  as  they  are 
devoid  of  lust  and  luster.  Sexism  can  be  pater- 
nalistic as  well  as  aggressive  (historically,  it 
more  often  was),  and  tin-  1-  sexism  writ  large, 
no  matter  who  -  spreading  it. 

Gan  it  -rill  bear  saying  that  female  students 
pi  issess  as  much  passii  m,  resilience,  imaginatii  m, 
and  stupidity  as  their  male  counterparts,  that 
thev  have  .1-  great  a  capat  in  f<  >r  making  mistakes 
and  reo  ivering  fn  'in  them,  a-  w  ell  a-  fr<  im  i  >rhcr 
people'-,  it  necessary?  They  Jon'i  need  to  be  pa- 
tronized by  legislation  thai  tre.it-  them  the  way 
men  did  in  the  sixteenth  century .  carrying  them 
1  iver  threshi  del-  and  pn  iffering  smelling  -air  -  dur- 
ing a  -n  inn.  A  bit  1  >t  r<  ile-playing  in  gender  rela- 
tions 1-  a  pleasure — pre-r t \  nothings  like  flower- 
and  gallantry  can  beautify  lite.  But  tin-  1-  to,, 
much.  It'-  bad  ti  >r  w<  unen,  t<  ir  men,  and  t<  >r  the  re- 
latii >ns  between  them. 

And  it  is  bad  for  pedagogy.  It's  one  thing  to  dis- 
arm .i  certain  type  of  old-school  professor  who 
thought  that  hi-  students'  h  dies  (a-  well  a-  their 
research  and  briefcase-toting  services)  were  his 
birthright.  It'- 1  me  thing  n  1  disci  mrage  gr<  >--  sex- 
ist speech  and  to  counsel  caution  11 1  the  initiation 


^chool  has  become  the  world  religion  of  a  modernized 
proletariat,  and  makes  futile  promises  of  salvation  to 
the  poor  of  the  technological  age.  The  nation -state  has 
adopted  it,  drafting  all  citizens  into  a  graded  curriculum 
leading  to  sequential  diplomas  not  unlike  the  initiation 
rituals  and  hieratic  promotions  of  former  times. 

—  IVAN  ILLICH  (iq-o) 


1  >t  student-teacher  relatii  mships.  But  it  1-  am  nh- 
er  to  -tamp  out  playful  and  affectionate  discourse 
just  because  it  earrie-  a  sexual  innuendi  1  and  ma\ 
even,  on  occasion,  make  us  "uncomfortable."  It 
l-  quite  an<  ither,  als<  1,  ti  >  try  t>  1  ban  pn  itessi  ir-stu- 
dent  relationships  altogether.  Knowledge  1-  un- 
remittingly persi  >nal:  the  best  students  tall  in  Ii  a  e 
with  teachers;  the  most  engaged  teacher-  re-pond 
-tn  mgly — and  vari<  msly — ti  1  students.  The  i.mi- 
pus  1  >n  which  the  chance  1  >t  sexual  harassment— 
ot  sexual  "impropriety"  between  teacher-  and 
student — 1-  eliminated  1-  the  campus  on  which 
pedagogy  1-  eviscerated.  It  1-  the  campu- 1  >n  which 
pedag< >gy  1-  dead. 

I-  there  a  nn  ire  quintessential  pedag<  igic  mo  I- 
el  in  the  hi-torv  of  We-tern  civilization  than 
Socrate- and  his  pupils?  The  erotic  and  inti  llei 
tual  attraction-  between  them  fed,  informed,  and 


contended  with  each  other.  To  be  Mire,  Socrates 
probably  hurl  some  of  his  "young  men,"  and  they 
him  Bui  was  he  a  superior  companion  to  non- 
students?  Hid  he  interact  more  sublimely  with 
Ins  lawfully  wedded  wife,  Xantippe?  If  so,  it 
doesn't  come  out  in  the  Dialogues ,  in  which  she 
is  dismissed  as  a  shrew.  C  )ne  can't  legislate  against 
pain  or  against  mistakes.  In  a  tunc  and  place  in 
which  hall  ol  all  marriages  end  in  separation,  can 
we  really  prohibit  any  love  at  all  simply  because 
it  might  end  ill .' 

It  is  a  part  of  our  safety-obsessed  culture  that 
we  try.  In  a  country  where  we  give  children  crash 
helmets  with  their  tricycles  (and  kneepads  with 
their  strollers),  perhaps  n  is  no  wonder  that  we 


"TJiducation  is  a  state  responsibility  which  the  legisla- 
JLj  tare  is  good enough  to  let  local  smucks  carry  out  so 
there  will  be  someone  to  blame  when  things  go  wrong 
as  expected,  between  elections. 

—  WILLARD  D.  CALLENDAR  (1991) 


give  them  The  Lecherous  Professor  with  their  col- 
lege admissn  >ns.  Perhaps  it  is  no  surprise  that  we 
lament,  with  Leslie  Pickering  Francis,  the  possi- 
bility that  they  may  nor  prove  "rational  con- 
sumers of  romantic  relationships  in  the  way  they 
might  be  rational  consumers  of  products";  and 
that  we  consequently  forbid  them  any  romance 
w  ith  a  teacher  in  which  they  are,  to  quote  David 
Arc  hard,  am  >ther  expert,  "unlikely  to  be  able  to 
determine-,  for  instance,  how  long  it  lasts" — as 
though  one  were  ever  able  to  "determine"  how 
long  a  relationship  lasts;  as  though  lovers  were 
supposed  to  be  "rational  consumers."  Love  is  not 
commerce;  a  relationship  is  not  a  safety-tested 
Tonka  toy — and  any  attempt  to  make  it  such  is 
hound  to  be  catastrophic.  It  leads,  among  other 
things,  to  the  bizarre  situat  ion  of  our  contempo- 
rary American  society,  in  which  we  are  in  prin- 
ciple forbidden  to  have  relationships  not  merely 
with  our  students  (il  we  are  teachers)  and  our 
teachers  (tl  we  are  students)  but  also  with  our 
doctors,  lawyers,  counselors,  therapists,  deans, 
co-workers,  clients,  employees,  or  employers — vir- 
tually anyone,  in  fact,  with  whom  we  might  come 
into  natural  contact  in  the  course  of  everyday 
life.  The  result .'  W  e  find  ourselves  driven  in  num- 
bers to  dating  sen  ices  and  singles  clubs,  where  we 
spend  large  amounts  of  money  to  meet  normal 
people  111  abnormal  and  usually  highly  stressful 
contexts.  We  join  volunteer  organizations  that 
feel  like  meat  markets,  as  a  majority  of  members 


look  our  more  vigilantly  for  the  available  b 
eh  >r  than  for  the  nominal  cause  of  the  day.  1 
ficial  contexts  provoke  artificial  behavior 
make  ill-informed  and  hasty  choices — datiiij 
ter  all,  is  such  a  chore  this  way — and  end  1 
marriages  from  which  we  soon  ache  to  escap 
this  is  an  overstatement,  it  is  less  of  one  t 
those  we  hear  regularly  from  the  sexual-ha 
ment  police. 

Love  comes  in  all  shapes  and  colors  and  ( 1 
texts,  and,  in  the  end,  the  attempt  to  regulate 
injury-proof  ultimately  only  cripples  it  and  1 
is  an  irony  that  even  while  university  burtl 
crats  are  doing  their  worst  to  banish  "power 
balanced"  relationships  on  campus,  imagina  1 
writers  are  representing  such  relational 
with  increasing  frequency  and  eloquent 
Indeed,  it  the  1980s  and  early  '90s  saw!} 
renaissance  of  the  "campus  novel"  v| 
David  Lodge,  the  first  two  years  of  this  1 1 
tury  have  seen  the  rise  of  a  genre  still  nj 
specific,  one  we  could  reasonably  call  l 
"campus  sexual-harassment  novel,"  wr  i 
foregrounds  teacher-student  (or  teacll 
staff)  relationships.  Alongside  Roth's  I 
Dying  Animal  and  The  Human  Stain  we  h  I 
Francine  Prose's  Blue  Angel,  J.  M.  Coetzil 
Disgrace,  Tim  O'Brien's  Tomcat  in  Lei 
John  L'Heureux's  Handmaid  of  Des.j 
Charles  Baxter's  The  Feast  of  Love,  and  Da  J 
Lodge's  own  Thinks . .  .  ,  to  name  only  a  hand 
The  couplings  in  these  novels,  as  in  life,  are  soi 
times  worse  than  others,  and  sometimes  bet 
there  are  opportunistic  ones  like  that  in  Pro; 
incisive  Blue  Angel,  and  there  are  unexpecte 
strong,  almost  noble  ones  such  as  that  in  Rot 
Human  Slain.  None,  though,  can  be  forbidc 
without  violence  to  the  human  soul. 

Should  we  have  forbidden  Camille  Clau 
and  Rodin?  Hannah  Arendt  and  Martin  H 
degger?  Paul  Verlaine  and  Arthur  Rimbai 
Allan  Bloom  and  his  student  lovers?  Profes 
bell  hooks  and  her  student  boyfriend?  Helo 
and  Abelard?  To  be  sure,  not  one  of  these  re 
tionships,  each  initially  pedagogic,  was  perfi 
(which  is?),  but  all  were  spectacularly  prodj 
tive,  revelatory,  heated,  and  formative  tor  be 
parties — in  several  cases,  formative  for  We 
em  culture  and  philosophy.  The  most  beau 
tul  and  authentic  and  complex  love  poem 
know  were  written  by  a  teacher  to  bis  stude: 
They  were  written  by  John  Donne,  in  the  ea 
seventeenth  century,  to  his  employer's  niei 
with  whom  he  eloped,  and  tor  whom  he  si 
tered  loss  of  reputation,  money,  and  career  I 
the  next  quarter  century.  Not  long  aft 
Donne  penned  these  poems,  John  Milton- 
w  hose  marriage  sustained  no  similar  power  d 
ferential — drafted  "The  Doctrine  and  Dis< 
phne  of  1  Hvorce." 
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THE  TENTH  MUSE 

Who  is  Demotica,  what  is  she? 
EN  Jacques  Barzun 


c 

Jhe  is  the  muse  of  popular  culture,  the 
tenth  muse,  the  muse  who  inspires  the  poems 
and  tales  and  tunes  that  express  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people.  Reliable  repents  say  that 
she  has  disappeared,  and  this  worries  a  good 
many  observers.  Their  concerns  point  in  vari- 
ous directions,  hut  together  they  confirm  the 
impression  that  in  the  modern  world  there  is 
no  popular  culture.  Listen  to  some  of  these 
complaints.  The  Neie  Vni7<  7  lines  says  that  the 
whole  country  argues  about  taste  and  con- 
cludes that  "when  it  comes  to  enforcing  it,  it's 
best  to  tread  lightly,  it  at  all."  A  book  by 
Thomas  S.  Hibbs  entitled  Sfiou'.s  About  Nothing 
has  the  subtitle:  "Nihilism  in  Popular  Culture 
from  The  Exorcist  to  Seinfeld."  Another, 
Crowd  Culture,  by  Bernard  I  Bell,  points  out 
that  although  the  culture  thai  offers  "escape  .  .  . 
into  a  dream  world  of  carnality  and  brutality"  is 
conspicuous,  it  is  far  from  being  acceptable  as 
culture  at  all.  The  columnist  Leonard  Pitts  de- 
plores the  "insidious"  message  that  gangsta  rap 
sends  to  the  young.  'A  on  struggle  to  make 
|blaek  youth]  hear  you  over  the  beat  of  a  soul;" 
that  rewards  death  by  drugs  and  gunshot,  but  it 
is  difficult.  On  a  broader  plane,  Joseph  P. 
Lawrence  asks  "What  b  Culture?"  in  order  to 
discuss  whether  popular  culture  is  the  contra- 
diction ot  high  culture  or  its  foundation.  To 
decide,  one  must  first  make  sure  which  of  innu- 
merable things  that  flourish  under  the  name  is 
the  popular  culture  ot  the  times. 

The  issue  is  not  confined  to  the  United 
States.  In  England  the  director  of  the  Barbican 
Arts  Centre  in  London  sees  a  dangerous  con- 
flict: "Populism  \  ersus  Elitism  in  the  Arts," 


which  is  something  new  and  alarming  because 
ot  its  effect  on  where  the  money  for  an  goes. 
To  save  themselves,  the  high  arts  must  engage 
in  "outreach"  and  "educating"  the  public. 
Meanwhile,  the  warden  ot  I  ioldsmiths  t  College 
wonders  "Should  the  .Arts  Be  Popular?"  lie 
means,  Should  the  distinction  be  erased  by  a 
merger  ot  styles  and  genres  ' 

In  France  the  same  topic  has  received  atten- 
tion, but  the  only  extended  treatment,  in 
Mona  (Unit's  Look  La  Muse  democratii]tie , 
treats  the  popular  w  ith  disdain  and  invokes  the 
works  ot  Henry  lames  as  a  shield  against  "the 
gray,  dull,  and  vulgar  world."  lbs  novels  serve 
this  purpose  because  they  show  up  and  con- 
demn vulgarity  while  steadfastly  upholding  the 
t  n  ie  derm  >cratk  ideal. 

Oz<  Hit 's  sheer  avi  >idancc  o  >uld  be  labeled  sheer 
elitism,  but  it  also  suggests  the  absence  in  the 
popular  genres  ot  those  qualities  that  in  the  past 
"elitist"  minds  enj<  >yed  and  respected.  It,  to  return 
to  this  country,  one  g< >es  to  the  Journal  oj  Popu- 
lar C  'ulnae,  i >ne  is  likewise  disappi unted  to  find  it 
silenl  on  its  declared  subject.  It  deals  with  such 
topics  as  "Fairy  Tale  Elements  in  Jane  Eyre," 
I  I  I  Mencken  and  Methodism,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica  That  Georges 
Simem >n's  Maigrel  n<  ivels  and  Maurice  Sendak's 
books  tor  children  are  also  discussed  does  not 
conceal  the  remoteness  ot  all  such  considera- 
tions from  the  reality  on  the  streets. 

Let  us  rake  a  quick  look  at  the  popular  In 
music,  it  includes  cowboy  and  country,  rock 
and  rap,  and  other  i  >tfshi  lots  of  early- 1 wen tiel  i  i 
century  ragtime  and  ja::.  These  have  subdivid- 
ed endlessly,  each  with  a  special  name,  fine- 


Jacques  Barzun' s  must  recent  book  is  From  Dawn  to  I  \\  aJence: 
500  Years ol  Western  t  uliural  late  ( HcH/>er(  :<>ttim,  2000) 


drawn  characteristics,  and  clannish  devotees. 
In  storytelling,  the  popular  ranges  from  tough 
crime  to  pornography;  in  graphics,  from  the 
comic  strip  to  pop  art;  and  in  magazines,  from 
the  supermarket  level  to  the  group-interest 
form  that  rises  out  of  bodybuilding  and  house- 
keeping to  the  dizzy  literary  heights  of  The  New 
Yorker  and  The  Paris  Review.  The  television 
screen  features  soap  operas,  legal  or  other  dra- 
matic episodes,  and  moneyed  competitions, 
while  the  Internet  otters  games  and  pseudo  cul- 
ture— a  congeries  of  pastimes  that,  with  some 
overlapping,  cater  to  diverse  publics.  The 
newspapers  record  the  diversity  in  review  art i- 
c  les  by  different  experts. 

Can  it  be  said  that  any  of  these  entertain- 
ments expresses  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 


cling  to  their  tolk  songs  and  dances,  bij  cut 
cannot  expect  original  departures  Hani 
spread  of  innovations  from  onletl 
nic  enclave  to  another. 
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people.'  Some  think  that  rap  lyrics  echo  a  pre- 
vailing disgust  with  life  and  society  at  the  end 
of  an  era.  Sentimental  balladry  under  various 
names  depicts  the  world  that  simple  souls  de- 
sire but  nobody  believes  in.  And  even  these 
two  extremes  of  feeling  might  qualify  as  popu- 
lar culture  it  they  sounded  more  spontaneous, 
less  like  standardized  products  modified  only  to 
compete  within  an  industry. 

t  !learly,  in  the  modern  demotic  society  there 
is  no  art  of  and  by  the  people.  True,  the  many 
new  immigrant  groups  in  Western  nations 


hat  a  popular  culture  can  expreliilfj 
people  as  a  whole  is  not  a  fanciful  idea;  ^ha 
been  done.  The  Athenian  population,  bri 
up  on  Homer,  flocked  to  the  Greek  dramqThl 
illiterate  medievals  listened  to  the  tale  ofn 
wulf  (recently  resuscitated  by  an  Irish  po( 
the  Nibelungenlied,  to  the  stories  of  Tristalar 
Parsifal  and  the  Nordic  sagas,  while  they  «, 
also  "read"  the  Bible  in  the  stained  glas 
sculpture  of  their  churches.  Next,  the  R>  sit 
sance  created  the  superb  Spanish  ballad'  h 
inspired  Spanish  poets  down  to  Lorca,  the!n;L 
lish  and  Scottish  border  b;  I 
and  a  vast  collection  of  dI 
songs  and  tales.  It  developeltli 
modern  form  of  the  play,  <i\ 
mixed  crowd  tilled  Shakesp  1'relF 
Globe  Theatre.  Rabelaism 
Cervantes  wrote  bestsellers.]"! 
aye  cultivated  domestic  n  si 
and  made  abundant  us  In 
church  and  at  home  of  tbe'le 
art  of  painting  in  perspec  n 
From  far  back,  then,  populit 
meant  the  people's  recogn  I 
of  their  life  and  soul  in  their  I 
Rut  have  I  not  omitted  h 
modern  equivalent,  the  mo  ! 
I  kept  them  out  of  the  list 
the  thought  that  they  m 
prove  the  one  genre  of  ecunj 
cal  appeal.  Hollywood  f  i 
reach  all  parts  of  the  country! 
eleed  travel  to  the  ends  of? 
earth,  and  thus  seem  to  ex( 
jb^—  all  humankind.  Rut  that  is  a 

Iusion.  A  large  part  of  the  ou 
B  expresses  chiefly  the  "earn; 

and  brutality"  that  many  or 
1^^        to;  the  ratings  system  to  pre 

the  young  makes  it  plain 
'  "the  people"  do  not  see  t! 

hopes  and  tears  mirrored  on 
screen.  A  segment  ot  the  public  avoids  the 
and  mayhem  and  looks  tor  the  sophistic; 
work  of  the  artist-producer,  native  or  fore 
Since,  we  are  told,  a  commercial  him  must 
at  the  mind  ot  the  thirteen-year-old,  the  fai 
to  produce  films  for  adults  endowed  with  o 
mon  sense  about  what  matters  to  them  is  c 
populism.  They  patronize  the  movies  and  to 
ate,  often  with  disgust,  the  routine  offering, 
they  are  in  tact  undernourished  by  it,  and  tl 
best  selves  remain  unexpressed. 

What  takes  some  explaining  is  why  rhe  o 


to 


Untaled  (C  '.>r[>i<>  Hermeticum)  '  Robert  Van  Vr.mken/OK  H.irns  Works  of  Art,  New  York 


..  y  people  ol  Athens  con  LI  appreciate  Sopho- 
f: 5'  Antigone,  medieval  peasants  t lie  title  i>l 
mhauser,  and  sixteenth  century  I  ondoners 
pointedly  named  As  You  Like  h,  when  these 
ks  and  their  like  are  now  doomed  too  ditfi- 
t  to  appeal  to  the  common  taste.  Hie  cause  is 
the  language  alone,  which  can  he  git  >ssed  1  >r 
dernized.  li  is  the  lack  ol  certain  mental  and 
otional  hahits.  Nol  only  has  .1  verbal  and  oral 
lition  been  broken  hul  .1  mental  power  has 
n  lose  the  caput  11  \ ,  dovolt  iped  from  in 
.  cy  by  myths  and  othei  domestic  lore,  to 
oy  things  that  are  beyond  the  1 1 1 1 1  \  un 
stood.  In  Athens  nol  everybody  could 
^ge  the  sublime  in  the  tragedies,  hul  .ill 
nd  something  to  he  moved  h\  and  to  re- 
mber.  Tins  possessive  ^  1 1 1 1 1   1 1  \  seems 
wadays  in  abeyance.  (  lulturo,  in  the 
ise  ol  all  things  ol  the  mind,  has  been 

it,  first  in  half,  and  then  the  lowei  hall 

1  1  1 

into  nils  iitul  pieces  .11  once 

obvit  ins  ;ind  c  thsessivo. 
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.e  firsl  writei  to  t  leal  seriously,  \\  1 1 1 1 
is  division  11  sol  the  then  recently 
ned  terms  "lowbrow"  and  "highbrow."  In 
fterica's  Coming-of-Age,  published  in  1915, 
critic  ol  New  England  literature  Van 
1/ck  Brooks  ascribed  ihe  spin  10  the  Puritan 
Igma  thai  the  Mem  directs  with  equal  con 
n  the  moral  and  the  pr.Klii.al  miuohs  ol 
inknul.  This  belief,  according  to  Brooks, 
es  equal  value  1  o  1  ult  ural  of  tori  and  to  self- 
opportunism—  t lie  low  cunning  01  business, 
.'  identification  ol  worth  with  money, 
kinking  hack  from  (his  materialism,  said 
'  »oks,  the  lust  American  geniuses  in  .m  and 
.1  night — Emerson  and  his  poors    made  cul- 
le  "fastidious,  refined,  and  aloof."  I  lence  the 
I  ision  into  high  and  low. 
The  1 .11 1  is  clear  hul  the  explanation  hard  to 
1  ept.  No  Puritan  tradition  swayed  continen 
;  Europe,  vet  the  same  separation  came  about 
.•re.  Nor  can  one  sit  how  the  Almighty 
lild  do  other  than  oversee  all  the  doings  of 
ynanity,  moral  and  material-  Brooks's  view 
>s  hm  one  form  ol  the  anti  bourgeois,  anti- 
jritan  animus  curreni  early  in  the  century. 
\  more  tenable  origin  of  the  unequal  brows 
she  physical  uprooting  thai  occurred  in  late- 
s  hteenth'Century  society-  first,  ol  those  w  ho 
:ne  to  people  this  country  and  who  land  the 
k  ol  building  11  from  the  ground  up.  I  his  ef- 
<t  and  its  continual  westward  movement  in 
fered  with  the  handing  dow  n  of  old  tradi 
ns,  which  did  not  fil  the  immigrants'  new 
Bperience.  The  generations  horn  lure  inter- 
lirned,  wanted  to  be  Americans,  and  spoke 
Bglish,  not  the  language  of  then  folktales.  For 
|opular  culture  to  thrive,  11  must  be  part  ol  a 


continuous  fahru  of  ideas  and  lootings  from  low 
to  high,  each  level  inspiring  and  borrowing 
Irom  ihe  next.  I  he  1  out  mint  \  enables  the  un 
educated  to  find  ports  ol  enii\  into  high  arl 
and  encourages  the  geniuses  to  make  use  ol 
popiilai  1  naiions  in  tlx  11  masterpieces. 

A  different  uprooting  "brainwashed"  the  Bu 
ropoans  who  stayed  homo.  Its  cause:  the  Indus 
trial  Revolution  and  the  cities  11  produced. 
Factory  and  slum  pul  an  end  to  t Ik  rural  plea 
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e  need  to  reject  the  ill-founded  notions  that  every 
child  learns  naturally  at  his  or  her  o  wn  pace  and 
that  teaching  the  child  is  more  important  than  t  eaching 
the  subject  (whatever  that  means,  beyond  failure  to  teach 
the  subject). 

—  E.  D.  HIRSCH  (u)<-)6) 


sures  of  the  people.  I  he  tumuli  ol  the  1  it y,  of 
mam  iiiies  with  shifting  populat  ions,  de 
st rt »yet I  u  l K  i  tion  in  idle  hours  and  hu  d  harhai 
1, nis.  Ii  is  significant  that  jazz,  the  one  wholly 
American  form  of  music,  came  out  of  a  segre- 
gated group  in  New  I  Moans,  a  town  free  ol  in 
dustry.  I  iiior,  n  was  n o ,  1  i n  the  South  thai  pro- 
diued  poiis  ,iihI  novelists  who  lor  theii 
materials  and  outlook  drew  on  the  rustic  past 
and  called  themselves  Agrarians.  I  In  rest  of 
the  country  responded  to  the  insights  of  vary- 
ing depth  embodied  in  the  world  ol  Faulknei  or 
in  ( tone  with  the  \\  ind. 

Il  the  question  wore  pul  abruptly,  Hoes  the 
machine  lowei  the  mind?  one  would  have  to 
answer  ves  and  no.  1 11  direc  I  1a11l.nl,  11  stretch- 
es the  senses,  sharpens  the  wits,  and  h\  mulii 
plying  human  relations  11  has  .1  civilizing  of  feci 
thai  we  call  sophistication.  Bui  a  contrary  el 
feci  accompanies  the  broadened  outlook.  I  he 
machine's  mult iplying  pi iwer  turns  out  goods  in 
huge  quantities  and  demands  masses  n|  con- 
si  11  nets.  Io  please  I  hem  all,  products  mi isl  s.ii  is 
l\  the  most  elementary  taste    01  so  those  who 
make  them  believe,  right l\  or  wrongly.  I  he  nei 
result  is  the  lowering  required:  when  a  telovi 
sion  show  pleases  12  million  v  iewers,  one  that 
pleases  only  6  million  is  a  failure,  h  rings  the 
curtain  down,  and  the  upshot:  6  million  do 
prived  and  their  taste  debased.  I  ho  tiiinv  llavor 
ol  mass-produced  entortainmeni  is  the  out- 
come ol  I  his  numerical  compulsion 

l  or  a  true  culture  in  arise  and  survive,  i 
common  core  ol  ideas  and  feelings  musl  exist, 
The  gifted  among  the  people  then  produce 
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works  thai  on  their  merits  turn  out  to  please 
beyond  the  immediate  audience.  Hence  the 
quality  nt  past  popular  culture:  the  ballad  of 
Chevy  Chase  shows  a  finer  sense  of  words  and 
rhythm  than  gangsta  rap,  and  Us  pathos  trains 
the  emotions  to  a  finer  sensibility. 

Seeing  the  political  danger  from  industrial 
barbarism,  thinkers  and  lawgivers  in  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century  decreed  tree  education  for 
all  — to  create  political  responsibility  and  also 
to  extend  economic  opportunity.  In  this  effort 
the  United  States  took  the  lead.  It  established 
primary  schools  that  assimilated  the  great  tide 
ot  immigrants,  and,  what  is  most  remarkable, 


Rarc/y  is  the  question  asked:  Is  our  children  learning? 

—  GEORGE  W.  BUSH  (2000) 


by  1900  the  American  tree  public  high  school, 
compulsory  for  all,  was  providing  a  secondary 
education  that  embraced  the  cultural  heritage. 
As  late  as  the  1920s  and  '30s,  a  high-school  se- 
nior had  had  three  years  ot  Latin  and  was  pars- 
ing Virgil,  had  read  some  Dickens,  Scott, 
Hawthorne,  and  George  Eliot,  and  was  being 
taken  through  Milton's  shorter  poems  by  a 
teacher  who  knew  how  to  make  them  clear  and 
moving.  In  the  Oak  Park  High  School  that 
Ernest  1  lemingway  attended,  there  was  a  Latin 
Club  with  a  room  specially  assigned  to  it, 
where  the  students  talked  to  one  another  in 
Lai  in. 

1  cite  this  as  indicative  of  the  lengths  to 
which  it  was  once  possible  to  go.  So  cruel  a  dis- 
cipline today  would  cause  an  outcry,  and  it  is 
not  needed  for  a  popular  culture.  But  some- 
thing like  it  is  called  for.  The  early  and  mid- 
twentieth  century  devised  various  means  to 
supply  it.  Night  schools  tor  adults,  and  the 
Carnegie  and  other  educational  foundations, 
special  periodicals,  book  clubs,  libraries,  innu- 
merable series  ot  classics  m  cheap  but  good 
hardcover  editions — these,  together  with  the 
new  nationwide  radio,  seconded  the  work  of 
the  high  ^c  In h »1.  As  fi ir  the  c< illeges  and  univer- 
sities, the\  uniformly  maintained  a  curriculum 
with  liheral-arrs  requirements.  The  academic 
and  intellectual  elites  were  bent  on  giving 
everybody  a  chance  to  reconnect  with  the 
heritage. 

Among  the  persons  engaged  in  this  crusade, 
the  great  hero  was  the  late  Clifton  Fadiman. 
Every  aspect  ot  his  career  and  achievement  il- 
lustrates the  v  icissitudes  ot  the  endeavor  first 
proposed  by  Matthew  Arnold  under  the  head- 


ing Culture  and  Anarchy.  Arnold's  aim  w 
civilize  the  philisrines  and  barbarians  ot 
land  by  making  "the  best  that  has  I 
thought  and  known  in  the  world  current  e 
where,"  affording  not  only  enjoyment  but!) 
an  upward  mobility  in  taste. 

Fadiman's  dedication  to  this  task  was  n< 
inspiration  ot  youth  but  a  mature  seci 
choice.  As  a  senior  at  Columbia  CollejJf 
1925,  Clifton  ("Kip"  to  his  classmates)  wai 
acknowledged  intellectual  leader  ot  his  ci) 
the  model  scholar  and  writer.  Every  issue  o 
literary  magazine  Momingside  contained  01 
more  ot  his  poems — often  a  sonnet — or  ai 
say,  a  fragment  ot  philosophy  transl 
from  the  French,  or  an  imaginary  seem 
tween  figures  in  a  tragedy  by  Sopho 
The  poetry  was  Georgian  in  style 
sometimes  down  to  earth  like  Edgar 
Masters's  narratives.  Nobody  could  d 
that  Fadiman  would  soon  become  a  r 
111  contemporary  letters.  The  expect; 
was  confirmed  when  the  Modern  Lil 
commissioned  him  to  translate  and  introdi 
volume  ot  works  by  Nietzsche. 

With  an  academic  record  that  matched 
extracurricular  performance,  he  had  goodj 
son  to  expect  what  he  most  desired:  an  ac 
1111c  career.  Lbs  college  instructors  had  enc 
aged  this  ambition,  notably  John  Erskine,  tj 
famed  as  a  scholar  and  novelist  and  the  ta 
of  the  Great  Books  program.  But  when  in  g 
uate  school  Fadiman  was  interviewed  by 
head  ot  the  English  department,  he  was 
with  blunt  kindness  that  he  could  not  hopi 
a  post  at  Columbia:  he  was  Jewish.  This  ex 
sionary  custom  was  not  limited  to  that  dep: 
ment.  All  but  two  or  three  observed  a  tacit 
that  was  broken  only  in  the  late  thirties  w 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  forced 
tenure  appointment  ot  Lionel  Trilling. 

Facing  a  blank  wall,  Fadiman  turned  to  1 
ary  journalism.  He  became  a  reviewer  tor 
Nation,  like  Mark  Van  Doren,  who,  tho 
newly  made  assistant  professor,  was  a  little 
pect  as  a  scholar  because  ot  this  venture 
the  marketplace.  Fadiman  reviewed  books  xa 
The  Nation  tor  seven  years,  and  so  acutely 
attractively  that  The  Nciv  Yorker  recruited 
as  its  chief  critic.  He  occupied  the  post  f<  :rc 
decade  before  Edmund  Wilson.  Concurred 
Fadiman  was  acting  as  reader — and  soon  as 
tor  111  chief — tor  Simon  ex  Schuster,  thus  sijp 
ing  literature  like  George  Meredith  and  T 
Eliot  while  contributing  to  it. 

As  a  seasoned  judge  of  books,  Fadiman 
next  taken  on  by  the  Book-of-the-Mo 
C  Hub.  Its  mission  was  to  distribute  new  book 
high  merit  to  a  wider  public  than  was  reac 
by  the  antique  methods  of  trade  publish1  % 
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u.  new  club  meant  to  otter  more  solid  works 
ilii  those  supplied  hy  the  Literary  (  iuild.  it  is 
>  'n(  lis  point — the  year  was  1944— that  (  llitton 
tft  man  began  to  be  condescended  to  hy  aca- 

i  ics  and  the  literati.  I  le  was  deemed  to  have 
■  down  one  level  in  the  cultural  hierarchy 
sured  hy  height  of  hrow. 

-his  notion  ot  hrow  levels  requires  explana- 
es  .  Paradoxically,  it  was  ushered  in  hy  the 
ess  ot  tree  public  schooling.  Enlarged  liter- 
;  fostered  the  in.iss  newspaper.  Artists  and 
:  llectuals  were  appalled  at  its  tone  and  eon- 
■  s  and  united  to  condemn  the  type  ot  mind 
i  e.ited,  again  hy  lowest  appeal.  Baudelaire 
J  ;d  it  Satanic.  Contempt  followed  hatred 
i  a  radical  difference  in  human  minds  was 
■ptcd  as  a  tact  of  nature;  the  code  words 
hrow"  and  "highbrow"  have  heen  traced  as 

ii  tack  as  1906.  One's  choices  in  hooks  and 
ares,  hobbies  and  employment,  showed  to 

ich  division  ot  mankind  one  belonged.  Any- 
g  popular  meant  low;  popular  culture  was 
ned  a  contradiction  in  terms.  As  time  went 
in  the  distance  between  the  poles  kept  m- 
sin ;  until  art  and  "journalism"  w  ere  worlds 
,t. 
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tie  caste  system  held  in  spite  ot  disputes 
tit  particulars  thickens  was  a  great  ge- 
No!  he  was  "a  waiter  for  chamher- 
ds,"  etc.).  Arguing  about  such  double- 
,'ued  classics  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
im  between  the  high  and  the  low  was  m- 
ted;  a  large  contingent  thrived  there  im- 
bed: the  middle  hrow  .  The  astute  observer 
-ell  Lynes  mapped  the  three  zones  of  mind 
n  entertaining  essay  published  in  Harpers 
\azine  in  1949.  By  Lynes's  reckoning, 
ton  Fadiman,  the  respected  critic  and  once 
lified  highbrow,  was  declasse.  While  he 
lined  his  chosen  task,  a  writer  for  Partisan 
lew,  whose  name  is  now  obscure  and  who 
■left  no  work  of  any  moment,  wrote  an  es- 
lentitled  "Masscult  and  Midcult"  and 
Ided  Fadiman  "the  standard  hearer  of  mid- 
prow  culture." 

■he  interior  status  assigned  to  Fadiman  in 
i  career  sank  even  further  when  he  became 
(Host  of  Information ,  Please.  This  was  a  radio 
l  program  of  the  simple  kind,  without  mon- 
irizes,  which  sparked  a  conversation  among 
la  dozen  notables  who  indulged  in  witty  di- 
fciions.  Like  the  later  C  HiimviliuM,  which 
lissed  current  books  and  in  which  Fadiman 
s  t  >ok  part,  this  program  entertained,  oh- 
•ling  the  tact  that  it  was  manned  by  hiyh- 
1/s  and  widely  enjoyed  hy  that  same  breed, 
■popularity  was  the  fatal  stain. 

ipularity,  though,  is  a  relative  term.  A  ht- 
6'ifter  In/ormation,  Please  came  Invitation  to 
aning,  ot  which  1  was  the  moderator  for  two 


years.  It  brought  together  knowledgeable 
people  as  different  Irom  one  another  as  Rex 
Stout  and  Bertrand  Russell,  who  debated  the 
message  of  a  work  by  Tocqueville  or  Walt 
Whitman  or  some  other  classy  author.  bhc 
program  was  protected  In  William  Paley,  head 
of  CBS,  who  kept  it  alive  in  spue  of  its  teach- 
ing only  1  million  listeners  when  "success" 
called  tor  10. 

These  not -at -alLle.u  ned  broadcasts  some- 
how escaped  censure  h\  the  friends  of  intel- 
lectual purity,  hut  other,  comparable  ventures 
aimed  at  large  audiences  were  finally  out- 
lawed, .it  least  in  words.  When,  tor  example, 
Time-Lite  Records  in  the  P'dOs  offered  a  sc- 
ries of  LP  albums  anthologizing  Western  mu- 
sic since  the  sixteenth  century  accompanied 
by  well  -w  ritten  commentary  (which  I  was  giv- 
en the  task  of  editing),  various  academics 
condemned  the  set  because  all  the  discs  were 
from  one  company  and  thus  nut  the  best 
recorded  performance  of  each  work — as  if 
these  carpers  would  ever  have  agreed  on 
the  best. 

The  highbrow  guardians  tailed  to  under- 
stand how  the  things  they  cherished  depend 
on  siirnngs  down  below.  A  chance  encounter 
with  a  novel,  a  symphony,  a  painting,  will  im- 
pel a  young  mind  to  go  on  —  and  up.  High- 
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UR  NATION  IS  AT  RISK. 

( )ur  once  unchallenged  pre- 
eminence in  commerce,  industry, 
science,  and  technological  inno- 
vation is  being  overtaken  by  com- 
petitors throughout  the  world. 
This  report  is  concerned  with 
onlv  one  ot  the  manv  causes  and  di 
mensions  of  the  problem,  but  it  is 
the  one  that  undergirds  American 
prosperity,  security,  and  civility. 
We  report  to  the  American  people- 
that  while  we  can  take  justifiable 
pride  in  what  our  schools  and  col- 
leges have  histoncallv  acc<  >mphshe(  I 
and  contributed  to  the  United 
States  and  the  well-being  of  its 
people,  the  educational  founda- 
tions of  our  society  are  presently 
being  eroded  by  a  rising  tide  of 
mediocrity  that  threatens  our  very 
future  as  a  Nation  and  a  people. 
What  was  unimaginable  a  gener- 
ation ago  has  begun  to  occur— 
others  are  matching  and  surpass- 


ing our  educational 
attainments. 

[fan  unfriendly  for 
eign  power  had  attempted 
to  impose  on  America  the  mediocre 
educational  performance  that  ex- 
ists today,  we  might  well  have 
viewed  it  as  an  act  ot  war.  As  it 
stands,  we  have  allowed  this  to 
happen  to  ourselves.  We  have 
even  squandered  the  gains  in 
achie  vement  made  in  the  wake  ot 
the  Sputnik  challenge.  Moreover, 
we  have  dismantled  essential  sup- 
port systems  which  helped  make 
those  gains  possible.  We  have,  in 
etteet,  been  committing  an  act  of 
unthinking,  unilateral  education 
al  disarmament. 

—  THE  NATIONAL  COMMIS- 
SION ON  EXCELL1  s'CE  IN 
EDI  CATION 

A  Nation  ar  Risk:  The  Impera- 
tive for  Educational  Reform 
(1983) 
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brows  are  self-made,  and  even  before  reaching 
thai  glorious  state,  one  possessed  by  cultural 
passion  may  product.'  original  work.  The  cre- 
ative geniuses  are  no!  invariably  cultivated 
minJv  Bui  they  musi  ai  some  poini  have  fell 
the  power  of  the  real  thing,  no  matter  how 
simple.  All  Burns  and  Lorca  needed  were  die 
popular  ballads  ol  their  country.  Others,  more 


[nil  i w i  mm  in) 

cnturv  drew  to  a 
close,  American  schools  were 
once  again  at  the  center  of  ac- 
rimonious debates  about  their 
quality,  their  methods,  and  even 
their  purpose.  The  schools  were 
expected  to  do  something  they 
had  never  done  before:  educate- 
all  children  to  high  standards  

Critics  pointed  to  low  scores 
on  nationa]  and  international  tests, 
to  the  widespread  practice  of  so- 
cial promotion  and  grade  infla- 
tion; to  the  large  numbers  of  teach- 
ers who  had  received  degrees  in 
pedagogy,  but  not  in  the  acade- 
mic subjects  they  were  teaching; 
to  the  high  rates  of  remediation  nec- 
essary in  college;  and  to  the  low 
academic  expectations  that  had 
become  ingrained  in  many  Amer- 
ican schools.  School  districts  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  were 
rocked  by  disputes  about  the  cur- 
riculum, standards  of"  achieve- 
ment, and  classroom  methods. 
Bitter  debates  broke  out  about 
how  to  teach  reading  and  mathe- 
matics, how  much  emphasis  to 
place  on  multiculturalism  in  his- 
tory and  literature,  how  to  measure 
students'  performance,  and  whether 
to  hold  students  accountable  tor 
their  work  in  school  and  teachers 
accountable  tor  their  pupils' 
progress 

Though  American  educators, 
parents,  and  policy  makers  living 
through  these  disputes  in  the  1980s 
and  1990s  doubtless  thought  they 
were  pioneers,  in  facl  these  issues 
have  a  long  history.  Thev  have 
been  debated  tor  the  past  centu- 
ry. The  great  educational  issues 
of  the  twentieth  century  in  the 


United  States  centered  on  the 
questions  of  who  was  to  be  edu- 
cated and  what  thev  w  ere  to  learn: 
What  are  schools  for  and  what 
should  thev  aim  to  do?  What  is  it 
that  schools  must  do?  As  the 
stakes  attached  to  education  grew 
higher,  parents'  anxiety  about  their 
children's  schooling  grew  as  well; 
as  the  cost  of  education  escalated, 
public  officials  insisted  on  surer 
evidence  that  the  schools  were 
succeeding  in  their  most  impor- 
tant tasks.  .  .  . 

Today,  as  the  schools  compete 
tor  children's  time  and  attention 
with  television,  movies,  the  In- 
ternet, and  other  mass  media, 
those  who  run  them  must  know 
what  schools  alone  can  do.  The 
schools  must  reassert  their  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  devel- 
opment of  voting  people's  intel- 
ligence and  character.  ...  If 
youngsters  are  set  free  from  seri- 
ous studies,  unencumbered  bv  the 
significant  ideas  and  controver- 
sies of  American  and  world  his- 
tory, untouched  by  the  great  po- 
ets and  novelists  of  the  world, 
unaware  of  the  workings  of  sci- 
ence, they  will  turn  to  other  sources 
for  information  and  stimulation. 
Children  today  swim  in  a  sea  of 
images  shaped  by  the  popular  cul- 
ture, electronic  media,  and  com- 
mercial advertising.  Everything 
becomes  trivia,  everything  is  pack- 
aged to  fit  the  terms  of  celebrity 
and  sensationalism,  famous  for  a 
minute  or  two,  then  gone. 

—  DIANE  RAVITCH 

Left  Back:  A  Century  of 
failed  School  Reforms 
(2000) 
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fully  self-educated,  become  the  apprec 
listeners  they  need. 

I  lere  again,  Clifton  Fadiman's  odyssey 
evant.  I  le  was  the  son  of  unpretentious  pfcj 
who  lived  modestly — at  times  precariously- 
Brooklyn.  Both  Kip  and  his  older  brothel 
win,  early  showed  a  lust  for  learning  thaii 
local  Boys'  High  School  nourished  by  the) 
of  curriculum  described  above.  Edwin,  thtf  1 
to  attend  Columbia  College,  did  well  ther^ 
shared  w  hat  he  acquired.  He  would  "assign 
course  readings  to  Kip,  so  that  wherJ 
younger  brother  entered  the  college  as  a  t, 
man  aged  sixteen  he  already  had  a  comma 
English  and  American  literature  and  a  re; 
knowledge  of  French  and  German.  No  wt 
that  when  I  met  him  two  years  later,  he 
pressed  me  and  others  of  us  as  the  bearer 
Western  culture  since  the  Greeks. 

Being  so  young,  he  often  felt  scared  (as  h 
er  confided),  hut  most  of  the  time  he  was  1 
ant,  full  of  humor,  fond  ot  puns — anythin; 
pedantic  or  solemnly  learned,  though  he  1 
he  impatient  and  abrupt  with  the  slow-w 
when  they  were  stubborn.  He  rejoiced  in 
vast  the  universe  ot  learning  was;  he  read 
the  speed  of  light  and  retained  all  that  he 
set  eves  on  or  heard.  Such  is  the  typical  ta 
the  s(>ual  history  of  civilization.  The  maker- 
carriers  of  art  and  thought  come  from  now 
in  particular;  thev  are  suddenly  there.  No  s 
class,  no  "method,"  turns  them  out  like  1 
ketable  goods;  hut  a  fund  of  culture,  plai 
subtle,  simple  or  complex,  must  exist,  ali\ 

human  beings,  to  attract  and  >!;- 
pel  other  individuals 
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hile  Fadiman  was  giving  some  of. 
tune  to  radio  programs,  he  was  also  pursi 
his  Arnoldian  mission,  writing  essays  a 
books  and  ideas  that  now  till  halt  a  dozen 
nines.  His  introductions  to  classic  and  cont 
porary  works  number  nearly  titty,  snrm  c.! 
which,  like  the  one  to  Pickwick  Papers 
small  masterpieces.  The  anthologies  he  c 
piled  number  fifteen  and  range  from  the  stc 
ot  O.  I  lenrv  to  those  of  Henry  James.  One  1 
er,  An  American  Treasury,  which  brings  togt 
er  utterances  of  every  kind  about  American 
colonial  times  to  the  present,  is  a  highly  01 
nal  sourcebook.  Fadiman  also  kept  the  I 
young  in  mind.  He  selected  a  dozen  or  m  -, 
readings  with  comments  tor  the  use  of  c|H 
dren,  his  expertise  confirmed  by  his  mastt 
monograph  on  the  history  ot  children's  lit( 


ture  in  the  fourteenth  edition  of  the  En 


Hi 


clopaedia  Bruunnica.  And  for  readers  wii 
mathematical  turn  of  mind,  he  gathered  t  ;•. 
collections  ot  articles,  short  stories,  and  po< 
that  display  the  curiosities  of  numbers. 
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ihal  is  sad  to  look  hack  on  is  thai  kip 
I  ted  for  himself  the  judgment  passed  on 
hy  the  highbrows.  It  was  not  explicit  hut 
•spheric.  In  conversation  with  close 
i  ds,  literary  or  academic,  who  esteemed 
highly,  his  one  irritating  trail  was  the  re- 
nt depreciation  oi  his  work  and  his  mind: 
:ourse  1  am  not  qualified  like  you  to  speak 
ie  suhject,"  or,  "I  .1111  only  ,1  rank  amateur 
ese  things,"  w  hen  in  fact  he  knew  more  on 
opic  than  any  of  his  listeners.  1  Ie  was  not 
"  ned  but  thought  that  he  ought  to  he.  It  is 
'|  far-fetched  to  say  that  feeling  obliged  to 
iai'OW  height  is  now  .1  national  habit.  For  ex- 
re*le,  Time  magazine  assures  us  that  "high 
1  isn't  highbrow.  In  fact,  it's  everywhere,  for 
/one,  in  everything  from  can  openers  to 
racks  to  cars."  (March  20,  2000)  In  vain 
Arnold  point  out  that  "the  social  idea  and 
men  of  culture  are  the  true  apostles  of 
lity." 

|V- ie  printed  word  did  not  monopolize  Fadi- 

■  s  multiform  energies.  He  lectured  on  hu- 
istic  topics  at  colleges  and  universities,  was 
lg  reporter  tor  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
intermission  speaker  for  the  Boston 
nhony.  As  consultant  on  the  human- 

isflfor  the  Ford  Foundation's  Fund  for 
Advancement  of  Education  and  a 
ee  of  the  Council  tor  Basic  Education, 
nan  contributed  to  the  "Back  to  Ba- 
reform  of  the  schools.  Robert  Maynard 
:hins,  when  president  of  the  Univer- 
>f  Chicago,  recognized  the  caliber  and 
Irience  of  the  man  when  he  appointed 
I  to  the  editorial  board  of  the  Encv- 
ledia  Britannica.  Fadiman  served  it  as 
|;r  and  editor  for  twenty  wars.  I  [is  de- 
>n  to  the  life  of  the  mind  persisted  un- 
s  death  at  ninety-five.  Although  blind 
rd  the  end,  he  continued  to  "read"  hy 
>tape  six  books  .1  month  tor  the  Book- 
■e-Month  Club,  while  he  co-edited  .1 
live  anthology  of  world  poetry  in  Eng- 
■ranslation. 

lis  clear  that  if  the  hundredth  part  of 
lioble  work  had  been  done  from  some 
■his  or  other,  Clifton  Fadiman  would 
I  been  regarded  as  ,1  scholar  and  .1 
lierof  the  highest  attainable  brow.  Put 

■  her,  his  lectures  amounted  to  courses 
Iris  essays  to  scholarly  criticism.  The  la- 
It  it  all  was  not  entirely  ov  erlooked.  Fie 
lived  several  prizes,  culminating  in  the 
'5  National  Book  Award  for  IOisttn- 
Iked  Contribution  to  American  Let- 
rsHis  obituaries  were  full  of  respect,  but 
e  tenor  was  that  of  one  of  the  head- 
it  "An  Erudite  Guide  to  the  Wisd<  im  ( »f 
tl  rs."  The  judgment  not  only  ignores 


the  wisdom  needed  l<  >r  mien  ing  guidance;  it  per- 
petuates a  lalse  view  ol  culture  and  how  it  is 
kepi  alive. 

Right  now  ,  working  to  thai  end  is  out  ol  the 
question.  Those  who  Mill  think  that  something 
ought  to  he  imparted  to  the  next  generation 
are  struggling  to  rescue  the  public  schools.  It  i-> 
a  national  goal,  a  presidential  priority,  hut 
achieving  it  is  hindered  hy  many  things,  of 
which  one  is  the  absence  ol  a  popular  culture. 
For  such  a  culture  hy  definition  lives  both  in 
the  world  and  in  the  home,  where  it  prov  ides 
the  young  with  a  springboard  into  what  is 
taught  in  school.  Today,  all  agree  that  tor  a 
majority  of  children  the  gap  between  the  do- 
mestic and  the  school  mind  is  unbridgeable. 

It  the  efforts  to  restore  the  effectiveness  of 
the  public  school  succeed,  the  battle  will  then 
be  joined  with  the  ruling  caste  111  higher  educa- 
tion, which  is  busy  destroying  the  heritage  of 
the  Western  world  by  teaching  the  young  to 
find  ugly  motives  behind  its  creation. 

Meantime,  a  miscellaneous  public  rejoices 
in  the  thought  that  the  Internet  "puts  the 
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whole  world  of  knowledge  at  your  fingertips." 
A  fair  number  of  fingertips  itch  for  that  wealth 
and  are  gratified  with  information  at  low  cost, 
even  with  misinformation.  But  the  lust  tor 
knowing  creates  less  demand  in  the  digital 
bazaar  than  games  and  porn,  while  the  avail- 
able "art  shows"  arouse  less  envy  than  the  not- 
ed dilettante's  collection  of  bottle  tops  from 
159  countries.  In  any  case,  "the  world  of 
knowledge"  is  not  something  in  a  warehouse. 


Knowledge  lives  by  being  known,  not  3 
Like  religion,  like  a  popular  culture, 
possession  held  in  common  as  widely  as  0 
hie.  No  layer  of  culture  exists  on  that  sc  e  r 
day  and  nobody  is  preaching  a  revival 
mid-century  crusade.  As  things  stand,  1 
as  it  should  be:  first  things  first.  We  sbl 
fortunate  if  all  the  earnest  agitation  1 
back  to  the  people  a  common  possess  1 
the  three  R's. 
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On  April  13,  1895,  these  and  thirty-six  other  "Examination  Grad- 
uation Questions  "were  read to  eighth  graders  in  Sa/ine  County, 
Kansas.  Answers  were  given  in  writing,  and quality  of  penman- 
ship counted  toward  one's fina/ score.  Those  whofai/ed  were  not  per- 
mit ted  to  graduate. 

GRAMMAR 

i.  Give  nine  rules  for  the  use  of  Capital  Letters. 

3.  Define  Verse,  Stanza  and  Paragraph. 

7-10.  Write  a  composition  of  about  150  words  and  show 

rherein  that  you  understand  the  practical  use  of  the 

rules  of  grammar. 

ARITHMETIC 

i.  Name  and  define  the  Fundamental  Rules  of  Arithmetic. 

3.  If  a  load  of  wheat  weighs  3942  lbs.,  what  is  it  worth  at  50 

cts.  per  bu.,  deducting  1050  lbs.  for  tare? 

4.  District  No.  33  has  avaluation  of  $35,000.  What  is  the  nec- 

essary levy  to  carry  on  a  school  seven  months  at  $50 
per  month,  and  have  $104  for  incidentals? 

U.S.  HISTORY 

i.  Give  the  epochs  into  which  U.S.  History  is  divided. 
3.  Relate  the  causes  and  results  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
8.  Name  events  connected  with  the  following  dates:  1607, 
1620, 1800, 1849,  and  1865. 

ORTHOGRAPHY 

i.  What  is  meant  by  the  following:  Alphabet,  phonetic  or- 
thography, etymology,  syllabication? 

3.  What  are  the  following,  and  give  examples  of  each:  Tri- 
graph,  subvocals,  diphthong,  cognate  letters,  linguals? 

10.  Write  10  words  frequently  mispronounced  and  indicate 
pronunciation  by  use  of  diacritical  marks  and  by  syl- 
labication. 

GEOGRAPHY 

1.  What  is  climate?  Upon  what  does  climate  depend? 
3.  Of  what  use  are  rivers?  Of  what  use  is  the  ocean? 

5.  Name  and  describe  the  following:  Monrovia,  Odessa, 

Denver,  Manitoba,  Hecla,  Yukon,  St.  Helena,  Juan 
Fernandez,  Aspinwall,  and  Orinoco. 


2000 

Herewith,  President  Bush's  cure  for  "the  soft  bigotry  of /ow  e. 
pectations.  "  These  questions  and 224  others  iike  them  appean 
on  fast year's eighth-grade  Texas  Assessment  of  Academic  Skit 
exam,  the  model 'for  the  new  state  and national standardized  tei 
that  Bush  has  proposed. 

WRITING 


Read  the  passage  and  choose  the  word  or  group  of  words  that  b> 
longs  in  each  space.  Mark  the  letter for  your  answer. 

There  is  nothing  like  spring  in  Texas.  Wildflowers  

plain  fields  of  grass  into  oceans  of  blue,  pink,  and  yellow,  j 

F   was  transforming       G  transform 
H  transforms  J    has  transformed 


MATH 


Tyrone  bought  a  cherry  pie  for  $5.99,  a  box  of  doughnu 
holes  for  $1.98,  and  7  doughnuts  for  $3.43.  How  much  wa 
his  total  purchase  before  tax? 


F 
G 
H 

J 

K 


$9.40 

$10.30 

$10.40 

$11.30 

$11.40 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Read  each  question  and  choose  the  best  answer.  Then  mark  the  lei 

ter  for  the  answer  you  have  chosen. 

Which  of  the  following  events  occurred  last? 

A       George  Washington  was  elected  President. 

B       The  Civil  War  was  fought. 

C       The  thirteen  colonies  were  settled. 

D       The  American  Revolution  was  fought. 

SCIENCE 

Read  each  question  and  choose  the  best  answer.  Then  fill  in  tfa 
correct  answer  on  your  answer  document. 

Which  of  these  is  alive? 

A  A  rock  B  A  fish 

C  A  star  D  A  pencil 
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"^he  Danish  island  of  the  Fyn 
(thatched  villages,  austere 
white  churches,  w  ild  ponies) 
tuni, illy  sends  its  bright  teenagers 
Uti-mx  Copenhagen.  The  composer  Carl 
sen  got  to  the  city  in  I  S<S4 ,  at  the 
if  nineteen,  immediately  stopping 
8$jj|liceman  to  ask  where  it  was  they 
you  to  play  the  fiddle.  I  lans  Chris- 
Andersen  arrived  in  1819,  tour- 
years  old,  stagestruck,  aspiring  to 
tkk  n  actor,  ballet  dancer,  playwright, 
,  singer,  and  novelist .  1  lis  educa- 
up  to  that  point  had  been  so  rudi- 
jtary  that  a  kindly  patron  enrolled 
in  grammar  school.  In  HANS 
USTIAN  ANDERSEN:  Till  Lll  L 
\  STORYTELLER  (Knopf,  $30), 
ie  Wullschlager,  arts  correspon- 
ior  the  Financial  Times,  says  thai 
lersen  could  have  sur- 
d  only  in  Denmark, 
re  hospitality  is  ,i  conv 
dment  oi  the  Lord, 
ndersen  began  as  a  trav- 
'iter  and  remains  ;i  mas- 
f  that  genre.  I  lis  whim- 
1  mind  became  bis 
emark  from  the  tust 
's  of  his  the  world  saw: 
cisc  fra  I  lolmens  C  '.anal 
stpynten  af  Arnager  ("Walking  T  >ur 
Holmen's  t  filial  to  the  Eastern 
nt  Amagcr") — today  about  a  twen- 
inute  walk  from  where  Niels  Bohr 
born  to  where  Vilhelm  Hammer- 
painted  bis  incomparable  interiors, 
ndersen  wrote  six  novels.  But  not 
I  he  began  to  write  eventyr  (talcs, 
entures")  did  the  world  sit  bolt  up- 
and  take  notice.  They  were  a  new 
of  folklore,  as  meaningful  ti  >  adults 
children.  "The  Emperor's  New 
hes"  is  as  applicable  and  pointed 
y  as  when  Andersen's  ink  was  still 
in  the  page.  Yet,  as  Wullschlager 
pains  to  show,  there  are  no  good 
stations  into  English  of  any  of  the 
.  i.  London  publishers  had  them 
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translated  from  German,  altering 
them  according  to  Victorian  prud- 
eries and  continuing  (  ierman  iiiis- 
t  ransl.it  u  ms.  indeed,  Andersen  is  sc  i 
idi<  imatit  and  wn  ite  such  c<  uintrified 
Danish  ib.it  right  now  the  Danes 
are  rewriting  bun  for  schools  and 
nurseries,  Danish  having  changed 
tar  more  since  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury than  English. 

Wullschlager's  is  ;i  fine  biogra- 
phy, careful,  thorough,  and  a  plea- 
sure to  read.  Il  is  also,  in  a  wonder- 
ful way,  by  .Andersen,  who  never  let 
people  forget  thai  he  overcame  pover- 
ty, a  lack  ot  education,  and  person. il 
ungainliness  to  dine  w  ith  kings.  This 
is  the  first  biography  of  Andersen  to  ad- 
mit that  be  tell  in  lov  e  with  men  as  ( >| 
ten  as  with  women,  rejected  by  both. 

The  t wen tieth  cent ury's 
teller  i >t  tales  in  English  was 
an  v  Xxfi  ird  phili  >k  >gist  and  em- 
inent schi  ilar  in  Old  and  Mid- 
dle English,  I  R  K.  Tolkien, 
w  hose  I  Inhhit  { 1937)  and  its 
sequel,  The  Lord  o\  the  Rings, 
have  sold  millions  ot  copies. 
1  liese  twi  >  mic  lassifiable  nar- 
i  at  ives — unit  at  ion  folktales.' 
the  Renaissance  heroic  epic 
resurrected? — fulfilled  a  hunger  for  the 
marvelous.  Students  not  up  to  I  he 
Faerie  tjitccnc  or  the  Morte  / )' Arthur  re- 
sponded wiib  wild  enthusiasm  to 
Tolkien.  Pre  ttessor  Tom  Shippey,  >  >nc  e 
Ti  ilkien's  c<  illeague  and  m  >w  a  pr<  ttes- 
sor at  Saint  Louis  I  Iniversity,  analyzes 
the  reason  win  in  bis  |  R.R.  TOLKIEN: 
AUTHOR  OI  I  HE  CENTURY 
(1  loughton  Mifflin,  $2b).  Shippey  feels 
hampered  by  the  critical  snobbery  and 
softly  coughing  condescension  thai 
lias  surrounded  Tolkien's  reputation 
from  the  beginning.  (Edmund  Wilson 
called  The  Lord  oj  the  Rings  "balder- 
dash," and  various  other  arbiters  of 
fashion  denounced  an  interest  in 
Tolkien  as  puerile,  senile,  or  |iist  silly.) 


Tolkien's  imagination,  Shippey 
shows,  was  basically  linguistic.  A  cul- 
ture is  us  language.  European  litera- 
ture sinks  back  in  tune  to  remote  and 
misty  beginnings.  On  clay  tablets  in 
Proto-(  ireek  we  find  the  word  "wanas- 
s<( ,"  spelled  w  ith  the  abandoned  letter 
digamma,  <  >ur  first  evidence  t  >t  "the  la- 
dy and  her  daughter" — Demeter  and 
Persephone.  Tins  tablet  is  a  good  thou- 
sand vcai  s  ( Tier  i  ban  I  [<  uner.  T  ilkien 
al  a  turning  point  in  bis  career  found 
ancient  (.ireek  too  logical  and  neat. 
1  le  tell  in  love  instead  with  the  runes 
ot  the  North,  the  almost  indecipherable 
prehistory  of  Denmark  and  Finland,  a 
tune  ot  chain-mailed  nobility  and  a 
belief  m  dragons.  I  le  made  an  imagi- 
nary pasl  and  place,  Middle  Earth,  in 
which  to  revive  the  old  tales,  the  old 
ways,  the  ancient  mi  irals  that  survive  as 
English  fan  play,  In >n< >r,  and  decent,  y 

When,  fitly  years  ago,  I  attended 
Tolkien's  lectures,  I  realized  that  I  was 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  Far  North,  its 
Wagnerian  gods  and  heroes  Professor 
Tolkien  lectured  to  the  floor,  had  a 
speech  impediment,  and  was  too 
often  given  to  wandering  off  into 
Welsh  cognates.  The  I  ord  <>j  the  Rings 
was,  tor  me,  a  redeeming  gift  tor  hav- 
ing learned  the  prim  ipal  parts  of  An- 
glo-Saxon verb-.,  tit i  v  ev  ery  Friday.  Fur- 
ther redempl  ion  came  when  I  met,  here 
in  Kentucky,  a  classmate  of  Tolkien's 
who  told  me  I  li.it  good  old  Ronald 
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("whatever  became  "I  him.'")  was 
deeply  inquisitive  about  backwoods 
Kentuckians,  who  grew  pipe-weed  and 
had  names  like  Baggim  and  Barefoot. 

Professor  Shippey's  commentary  is 
the  best  si  >  tar  in  eluc  idat  ing  Tolkien's 
lovely  myth  (noting,  astutely,  that  its 
great  theme  is  addiction,  whether  to 
ideologies  or  narcotics),  lie  is  learned 
m  the  literature  ol  fantasy  but  blind  to 
the  chi\  alrk  epics  < >l  Am isto,  Boiardo, 
[~asso,  and  Luigi  Pule i,  whose  narrative 
structures  provided  lolkicn  with  his 
intrk  ately  woven  plotlines.  One  won- 
ders,  loo,  about  Tolkien's  being  "the 
author  ol  the  century,"  in  the  popular 
sense.  I  celebrate  Shippey's  attention 
io  the  work  while  asking  that  Tolkien 
stand  beside  such  humbler  mythmak- 
ers  as  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs  and 
C  leorges  Simenon. 

Both  Tolkien  and  Andersen  would 
have  balked  at  being  labeled  surrealists, 
which,  in  historical  perspective,  they 
most  certainly  were.  If  realism  is  a  mir- 
r<  ir,  surrealism  is,  as  one  of  its  exemplars 
said,  "through  the  looking  glass."  We 
are  all  surrealists  when  we  dream,  day- 
dream, or  tell  children  lies.  Historians 
( >f  the  arts  in  i  >ur  I  line  will  include  un- 
der this  heading  the  German  (later 
French  and  American)  painter  Max 
Ernst,  who  invented  a  visual  mythol- 
ogy as  intricate  as  Tolkien's  and  .is 
fane  lful  as  any  eventyr. 

M.  E.  Warlick's  MAX  ERNST  AND 
ALCHEMY:  A  MACK  IAN  IN  SEARCH 
Ol  MYTH  (University  of  Texas,  $50) 
is  ai  once  a  biography,  a  history  of  sur- 
realism, and  an  engaging  interpreta- 
tion of  sixty  years  of  painting.  Protes- 
tor Warhek  has  written  before  on 
Ernst's  textless  collage  "novels,"  which 
are  constructed  of  wood  engravings 
from  nineteenth-century  novels  (the 
latter  a  form  practiced  brilliantly  by 
Andersen,  who  decorated  dressing 
screens  tins  way).  In  this  informative 
study  she  analyzes  Ernst's  alchemical 
symbolism  in  relation  to  the  ups  and 
downs  ol  his  life  (exile,  many  mar- 
riages, a  constant  reinvention  of  him- 
self right  up  to  age  eighty-four).  Alche- 
my, as  )un<4  wrote  a  big  book  to 
explain,  was  never  so  much  a  vain 
pseudoscience  for  turning  lead  into 
gold  as  a  philosophical  quest  for  en- 
lightenment, its  object  (and  still  the 
nu  upation  of  sc  ientists  the  world  over) 
the  ultimate  design  of  nature.  ■ 
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THE  ADAMS  TYRANNY 

Lost  lessons  from  the  Early  Republic 
By  Richard  N.  Rosenfeld 


I  Vc  ussed  in  I  his  essay: 

John  Adams,  by  David  McCullough.  Simon  ck  Schuster.  751  pages.  $35. 


It  we  knew  nothing  more  of  John 
Adams  than  that  his  alternative 
life  plan  was  to  preach  from  the 
pulpit  of  Massachusetts's  established 
Puritan  church,  that  two  of  his  three 
sons,  Thomas  and  Charles,  were  alco- 
holics (one  died  of  it),  that  the  third, 
John  Quincy,  who  dogged  his  father's 
footsteps  to  the  presidency,  was,  by  all 
accounts,  "a  cold,  austere,  and  tore- 
boding  character"(J.Q.'s  words),  and 
that  leading  politicians  ot  his  day  saw 
John  Adams  as  emotionally,  shall  we 
say,  unbalanced  (Benjamin  Franklin: 
"in  some  things,  absolutely  out  of  his 
senses";  Thomas  Jefferson:  "sometimes 
absolutely  mad";  Madison:  "sometimes 
wholly  out  of  his  senses";  Hamilton:  "li- 
able to  paroxysms  of  anger  which  de- 
prive him  of  self-command"),  we  might 
speculate  that  John  Adams  was  an 
overbearing  and  hypercritical  pedant, 
distant  from  friends  and  enemies  alike. 
But  the  I ruih  is  far  worse. 

From  the  tune  Adams  served,  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  as  an  ambassador 
to  America's  ally  France  (the  French 
Foreign  Minister  Vergennes  asked 
Congress  to  remove  him  "on  account 
of  a  stubbornness,  a  pedantry,  a  self-suf- 
ficiency and  a  self-conceit  which  ren- 
der him  incapable  ot  handling  politi- 
cal questions")  to  his  waning  days  as  a 
one-term  president  (many  party  lead- 
ers then  found  that  his  character  de- 
lects, as  1  latmlton  charged,  "unfit  him 
lor  the  office  ol  Chief  Magistrate"), 
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John  Adams's  pathological  narc 
repeatedly  put  his  country's  inter 
risk  and  ultimately  doomed  his 
alist  Party  to  extinction. 

In  his  own  mind,  he  was  ne 
fault.  For  his  abortive  diplom, 
France  and  thereafter  in  the  N 
lands,  whete  he  failed  to  obtain 
help  or  recognition  until  Americ 
dependence  had  been  won,  A 
blamed  his  fellow  ambassador  Bei 
Franklin  and  French  Foreign  Ml 
Vergennes:  "I  was  pursued  inn 
land  by  the  Intrigues  of  Vetgemv 
Franklin  at  least  as  much  as  1  eve 
been  in  France,  and  was  embar 
and  thwarted,  both  in  my  negoti 
for  a  loan  and  in  those  of  a  po 
nature,  by  their  Friends,  Agent: 
Spies."  For  his  problems  as  preside 
blamed  Hamilton  ("a  bastard  Br 
a  Scotch  Pedlar"  is  how  Adam 
scribed  him)  and  disloyal  cabinet 
hers.  To  himself,  John  Adams  w 
ways  a  hero.  The  historian  I 
McCullough,  in  his  most  recent 
John  Adams,  has  taken  a  similar 

From  the  first  sentence  of  M 
lough's  beautifully  written  biogl 
("In  the  cold,  nearly  colorless  lt£ 
a  New  England  winter,  two  me 
horseback  traveled  the  coast  roa 
low  Boston,  heading  north"),  we  a 
on  a  dramatic  and  heroic  ride  wit 
founding  father  he  aims  to  glorify, 
effectively  through  the  worsh 
phrase  "the  colossus  of  independe  ;- 
which  he  employs  as  a  chapter 
and  then  falsely  attributes  to  Th 
[efferson.  (This  nonexistent  quot; 
has  been  perpetuated  in  reviews 
even  appeared  as  the  covet  line  c 
issue  of  The  New  York  Times  Boot 
lieu  .)  To  McCullough,  Adams's 
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p  i  lost  efforts, "  lii'-  final  receipt  ol  .1 
I       loan  "simply  cxtrai  irdinary  >" ' "s 
zcessful  tenure  .is  ambassadi  >r  to 
111  (where  he  failed  to  negi  >i  iate  .1 
commercial  agreement)  under 
liable:  "Nor  could  il  be  imagined 
am  it  her  of  his  countrymen  .  .  . 
I  have  J'  me  better.''  Etc . 
IzCullough  is  harelly  alone  111  this 
»ach.  In  the  lasl  half  century,  as 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
lublished  mile  , it- 
ilk-  i  'I  mien  'I  ilm 
lining  t hi  msands 
j  thousanels  ol 
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te,  ie.it  i<  m  and  expi  >- 
pn  of  his  life,  the 
1  volume  of  this 
rial  has  shitted  the 
ot  hist(  irical  judg- 
ponelerously  in 
ivor.  This  cornu- 
1,  so  rich  in  the 
iculars  of  what 
ins  saw,  t hi night, 
elt ,  has  .illi >w id 
id  McCullough 
ither  historians  to 
il  Aelams's  1  rips 
s  the  sea,  his  re- 
iships  with  fami- 
mbers,  and  his  ar- 
•nts  with  friends 
nemies  alike.  As 
ilt,  McCullough's 
raphv  ot  Adams 
kes  1  >t  the  aura  of 
>iography,  and,  in 
»  so,  it  raises  1111- 
int  quest  inns  c  >t 
ity  and  verity. 
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ho  was  John  Ad. mis '  "|.  ihn 
Ad, mis,  ii  was  said,  was  ,1 
'g<  11  nl  husbanel,  ,1  gi  iod  1. 1 
,1  gi h  id  citizen,  and  .1  g«  m  h.1  111,111,  " 
ts  McCulli »ugh.  This  is  ^ener, ilh 
Adams  s;iu  himself,  hut  1  me  wi  >n- 
svhether  his  son  Charles  ("I  re- 
lee  him,"  dee  lared  Adams  on 
me,  ot  Charles's  alcoholism)  or 
nas  (",1  brute  in  manners  and  a 
in  his  family"  is  how  ,1  nephew  de- 
el  him)  wi  u  1  lei  have  characterized 
ns  this  way.  Or  whether  t  !on- 
inan  Matthew  Lyon,  whom  Adams 

I  tor  calling  his  presidency  "a  con- 

II  grasp  tor  p<  iwer,"  w<  mid  have  .it- 
Id  Adams's  good  eitizenship.  Or 


whethei  ,m\  ot  the  othei  democratic 
newspaper  editors  whom  Ad. mis  nn- 
prisi  ined  for  criticizing  Ins  presidci  icy  ( .1 
"reign  1  >!  win.  lies"  is  In  iw  |efters<  >n  de- 
scribed the  period)  would  have  found 
him  admirable.  I  V  whether  the  fifteen 
boatloads  ol  w<  mid -he  Americans  who 
lied  the  country  111  tear  ol  Ad.nns's  ,u 
hitrary  pi  iwers  wi  mid  have  agreed  that 
1  ie  was  a  g<  h  >d  111,111. 

"Who  was  |ohn  Adams'"  he 


comes,  therefore,  ,i  mattei  ot  whom 
one  asks  and  what  one  values,  and  n 
is  1  iel  e  I  1 1,1 1  David  McCullough's 
John  Adum.s  tails  in  ,1  most  regret- 
table way.  hoi  Met  ullough  evident- 
ly .Keepis  Adams's  he  I  let  th.it  Amer- 
icans define  themselves  more  by 
theii  indepenelence  from  England 
(which  Adams  certainly  advocated) 
1I1, 111  the\  do  h\  their  devotion  to 
pi  ipular  dem<  >t  rat  \'  and  the  hill  1 ,| 
Rights  (which  Ad. mis  tried  to  sup- 
press), i,  )nly  by  accepting  tins  invert 
ed  s\s|cm  ,,|  American  priorities 
could  Me<.  mllough  ]ustit\,  tor  exam- 
ple, devoting  more  than  twenty 
pages  to  Adams's  ocean  voyagers 


("brave")  during  the  Revolution  and 
fewer  than  five  pages  (most  ol  (hem 
exculpatory)  to  his  Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion Aets.  Only  by  so  doing  could 
McCullough  completely  disregard 
the  vii  ilence  and  ini  imidal  i<  m  thai 
Adams's  federal  army  and  pri\  ate 
1  n  1 1 1 1  i.is  eleal  1  his  pi ilitical  enemies, 
driving  some  into  shelters  lor  self- 
protection.  Had  McCullough  cho- 
sen,  unlike  Aelams,  to  attach  ,1  high- 
er value  to  popular 
derm >e rai  v  and  the  Bill 
ot  Rights  than  to  the  na- 
tion's separation  from 
England,  he  mighl  ha\  e 
described  John  Adams 
1  he  way  many  ol  the  na- 
tion's democrats,  i in- 
cluding rhomas  Paine, 
Thomas  letferson,  and 
Franklin's  granelson 
and  protege,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Bache,  juelged 
him  th.it  is,  ,is  an  ad- 
mirer 1  'I  an  mart  by  win  >, 
in  tact,  opposed  popular 
demi  >t  rat  v  and  1  rampk'tl 
on  the  Bill  ot  Rights. 

In  the  spnng  1  >l  I  776, 
sin  ill  1\  heli  He  the  C(  >li  mies 

elet kited  independence, 
Paine  visited  |ohn  Ad. mis, 
repi  >rl  ing  thai  Adams  "w  as 
for  independence,  because 
he  expet  ted  ti  1  he  made 
gre.it  h\  11 ;  bul ,"  Paine 
added,  "his  head  was  ,is 
tull  1  'I  kings,  queens,  and 
knaves  ,is  ;i  pnek  i  'I  cards." 
Paine  met  with  Ad. mis  to 
dise iiss  Paine's  pamphlet 
"(  a  uiiiiH  >n  Sense,"  which 
had  electrified  the  country  into  sup 
p>  u  1  ti  H  independence  by  arguing,  mici 
alia,  thai  monarchy  was  unholy  and 
thai  power  should  lie  with  the  demo 
ei. nit  majority,  expressing  itself  tin,  nigh 
simple  represent, 11  ive  assemblies  win  ise 
members  w<  mid  be  elected  wit  hour  re- 
gard to  w  ealt h  or  pn  ipei  t  \  \ dams  saw 
Paine's  pamphlet  as  flowing  horn  "a 
mere  desire  to  please  the  democratic 
Part  v"  (and  later  w  n  >i  e  "What  a  pi >< >r 
igm  irant,  Make  urns,  >bori  -sighted,  C  'ra- 
pu Ions  M.iss,  is  i  1  > 1 1 1  1  'mile's  Common 

Sense"). 

To  countei  the  pamphlet's  tlemo- 
cratic  tendencies,  Adams  published  his 
own  pamphlet,  "Thoughts  mi  Cov- 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  nostalgic, illv  aj 
to  indulge  hi-  fellow  former  pres 
in  an  exchange  of  self-serving  c 
spondence  tor  the  sake  of  post< 
and  w  hen  Adams  had  fully  dig< 
the  revulsion  so  many  American! 
tor  his  antidemocratic  theory  and 
tice  ot  government,  Adams  denu 
ever  helie\  ed  in  monarchy  and  ch 
he  had  saved  the  country  from  w 
desire  no  other  inscription  ove 
gravestone,"  wrote  Adam-,  "than: ' 
lies  John  Adam-,  who  took  upon 
self  the  responsibility  ot  peace 
France  in  the  year  1800."'  David 
Cullough  add-  this  to  the  chorus: 
his  everlasting  credit,  at  the  risk  c 
career,  reputation,  and  his  hold  ot  : 
presidency,  he  chose  not  to  go  rc 
when  that  would  have  keen  highly 
ular  and  politically  advantaged 
the  short  run."  But  here,  once  ai 
the  picture  is  less  flattering  than  Ai 
and  McCullough  would  hav 
believe. 

In  1797,  when  Adam-  took  olj  r 
France  and  England  were  at  war 
each  other,  disrupting  -hipj 
(.including  that  ot  the  United  Sts  - 
to  and  from  each  other's  pons.  In 
the  W  ashington  Administration] 
agreed  by  treaty  to  allow  Bntaii 
continue  this  practice  (contrary'  to 
principle-  ot  America's  1778  alii? 
with  France),  which  so  often 
France  that  she  refused  to  recei' 
new  American  ambassador  in  1 
In  May  ot  1797,  two  months  after; 
ing  office,  Adam-  learned  ot  the  Fre 
retu-al  and  delivered  a  speech  to  a: 
cial  joint  session  ot  Congress,  urg 
defensive  war  measure-  against  Frai 
including  the  formation  ot  a  pn  - 
sional  army,  strengthening  the  n  r. 
tia.  arming  civilian  ve>sels.  and  bu 
inii  up  the  navy.  Tin-  speech  -o  furt  _ 
up-et  France  that  she  suhsequendy  $ 
fused  to  receive  Adam-'-  diplomi  .- 
emissaries  without  tir-t  receiving) 
apology-  for  the  speech  and  some]  ) 
miliating  compensation  level 
bribe"),  which,  in  turn,  provol  - 
Adam-  to  deliver  to  Congress, 
March  19,  179S.  a  second  war  i  (i 
sage,  which  Jefferson  characterise  u 
- 

ni 

sought  to  color  himself,  a  mode 
res  i si    j  i 


ilj  y  ol  I  lamilton  and  the  si  i-called 
-;i  Federalists.  Adams  was  then,  as 
ys,  .1  High  Federalist.  Indeed,  n 
>ti  Adams's  cabinet  and  Hamilton 
d  urged  moderation  on  .1  bellicose 
4,  ms,  whose  initial  drafts  "I  the 
4ch  19  message  called  for  .1  decla- 
im nt  war  against  France  (though 
inal  message  was  simply  .1  call  to 
It  was  Adams  who  inflamed 
;j  country,  declaring  days  of  prayer 
fasting,  signing  measure  after 
•aire  of  war  preparations,  exhort - 
communities  throughout  the 
\try  to  assume  a  "warlike  charai 

jailing  newspaper  editors  who 
cized  his  war  measures,  ordering 
lavy  to  attack  French  ships  wher- 
they  might  be  found,  encourag- 
irivate  volunteer  militias  (which 
ted  in  his  name  and  terrorized  his 
cs),  and  even  donning  .1  military 
>rm  to  receive  and  address  those 
tias  in  the  president's  house. 
)  \  by,  then,  did  Adams  make 
■  e  with  France  in  1800.'  Fur  reasons 
Ibss  hemic  than  McCullough  (and 
(ms)  would  have  us  believe.  When 
i  ms  proposed,  on  February  18, 
I  to  send  a  final  peace  missii  in  t(  1 
i  ce,  there  was  reason  to  regard  his 
Iiosal  as  an  insincere  and  empty 
i-ire,  at  odds  with  his  consistently 
■cose  personal,  professional,  and 
('logical  attitude  toward  France 
ill  the  French  Revolution),  and  as 
f:ly  a  conciliatory  response  to  the 
ly  diplomats  and  <  ither  imp<  h  i  ant 
t.Mis  who  brought  word  of  peaceful 
■ch  intentions,  to  the  private  ex- 
■ations  of  even  his  ow  n  children, 
lt<  1  petitions  against  his  war  prepa- 
Ibns  from  L'0  percent  of  Pennsyl- 
pans  who  had  voted  in  the  prior 
■dential  election.  Soon  after  the 
muncement,  Adams  restructured 
■mission  so  that  it  was  less  likely  to 
■rt  in  the  foreseeable  future  and 
I  would,  as  Jefferson  w  rote  Madi- 
w'leave  more  time  for  new  projects 
■ovocation."  For  the  next  eight 
G  ths,  Adams  did  absolutely  noth- 
i£  e>  see  that  a  peace  mission  de- 
li! ci 

lit  then,  in  October,  Adams  did 
"c  1  the  peace  mission  to  depart, 
-,'Eist  the  w  ishes  of  Hamilton  and 
m '  in  his  cabinet.  By  this  action, 
dns  earned  the  admiration  of  Mc- 
u  >ugh  and  many  other  lust,  iriansof 


1  lie  barly  hepuhhe  who  have  con 
eluded  that  Adams  was  a  moderate 
w  hi  1  defied  I  ligh  Federalists  in  his  par- 
ty. There  is,  however,  much  more  to 
the  story  than  that. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  February  an- 
nouncement and  only  three  days  he- 
ti  ire  Adams  left  Philadelphia  ft  ir  a  sev- 
en-month retreat  to  Ins  home  state  of 
Massachusetts  (Adams  still  holds  the 
worst  record  for  absenteeism  of  any 
American  president),  Adams  ordered 
his  brand-new  federal  army  into  Penn- 
sylvania's rural  Northampton,  Bucks, 
and  Moil  tin  u  net' \  counties  to  sup]  <ress 
"misrepresentations"  and  other  "sub- 
versive" antiwar  activities  of  Penn- 
sylvania farmers,  who  were  then 
protesting  Adams's  war  taxes  and  his 
.Alien  and  Sedition  .Acts.  To  lead  this 
mission,  Adams  chose  William 
Macpherson,  commander  of  the  pri- 
vate and  infamous  Macpherson  Blues 
militia  legions,  which  had,  tor  more 
than  a  year,  been  terrorizing  .Adams's 
political  opponents  in  Philadelphia 
and  elsew  here.  Once  111  the  country, 
troops  of  the  federal  army  invaded  the 
private  homes  ol  Pennsylvania  farm 
families,  terrorized  men,  women,  and 
children  alike,  tore  down  symbols  ol 
political  ( ipp<  isition  to  .Adams  (such  as 
"liberty  poles"),  and  publicly  whipped 
a  newspaper  editor  w  ho  reported  their 
misci  uiduc  t . 

WIkii  the  army  returned  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  middle  of  Max,  a 

gr<  tup  of  thirty  army  1  ithcers  paid  a  v  is- 
it to  the  city's  leading  Jeffersonian 
newspaper,  the  Philadelphia  Aurora, 
whi  >se  eeliti  >r,  William  1  Hiane,  had  pub- 
lished charges  thai  certain  troops  had 
lived  "at  tree  quarters"  (i.e.,  in  pe<  iple's 
homes,  without  their  permission,  in 
contravention  ol  the'  Tluiel  Amend- 
ment). These  army  officers  dragged 
Duane  into  the  middle  ol  Philadel- 
phia's Market  Street  and  heat  him  and 
his  sixteen-year-<  >lcl  si  >n  mercilessly  un- 
til both  lay  unci  nix  U his  on  the  gn  >und. 
For  the  next  two  weeks,  according  to 
the  press,  "the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
were  tillcel  with  crowds  ol  people  who 
wanted  nothing  but  the  firing oj  the  firm 
musket  to  precipitate  Pennsylvania,  and 
perhaps  the  continent,  into  the  hor- 
rors of  a  civil  war.'' 

Pennsylvanians  were  outraged.  As 
Adams  conceded,  "The  army  was  ,is 
unpopular  as  if  it  had  been  a  ferocious 
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wild  beast  lei  loose  up<  in  the  nation  to 

S>  i,  in  (  V  ti  iber,  just  as  Adams  was  ar- 
riving h.u  k  .1!  the  seat  ol  government 
(which  had  been  temporarily  moved 
uprivei  from  Philadelphia  to  Trenton, 
New  |ersey),  bonfires  were  burning 
across  the  Delaware  in  celebration  ol 
the  firsi  major  statewide  victory  for 
rhomas  Jefferson's  Democratic- 
Republican  I \n  t  \  in  the  critical  Middle 
Atlantic  states  i.e.,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  the  states 
that  w<  mid,  by  everyi  >ne's  calculation, 
I  mi  >ve  dec  isive  in  the  upcoming  presi- 
dential election.  It  was  .1  sign  ol  things 
to  come.  As  the  administration's  qua- 
si-official Cni^ette  uj  the  I  'nited  States 
had  forewarned— and,  more  impor- 
tantly, as  John  Adams's  favorite  pub- 
lisher, William  Cobbett  ot  Porcupine's 
( Jiircttc.  explained  to  the  world,  as  he 
abruptly  closed  the  nation's  foremost 
High  Federalist  newspaper  on  Octo- 
ber 19:  "The  election  ol  my  Demo- 
cratick  |udge  [Thomas  McKean]  as 
( ii  >vern<  n  1  >t  Pennsylvania,  undeniably 
the  most  1ntlucnt1.il  state  in  the  union, 
has,  in  my  opinion  decided  the  fate  ol 
whai  has  been  called  Federalism  .  .  ." 
The  day  het<  >re  Attains  an  ived  in  Tren- 
ton, a  Philadelphia  paper  editorialized 
that  it  Adams's  parts  hoped  to  retain 
the  president  y,  it  would  have  t<  1  aban- 
don John  Adams  and  turn  again  to 
C  ieorge  Washington. 

When  Adams  returned  to  the 
government  in  October  of  1799,  he 
may  have  been  reach  to  cancel  his 
proposed  peace  mission  to  France  (.is 
In-  army's  inspector  general,  Alexan- 
dei  I  I  .iin  1  It  1  m  ,  and  si  mie  cabinet 
members  were  urging).  But  Pennsyl- 
vania showed  him,  on  his  arrival, 
what  In-  vvar  measures  and  bellicosi- 
ty were-  costing  his  reelection 
prospects.  Should  he  cancel  the  mis 
sum.  his  attorney  general,  Charles 
Lee,  warned.  "Such  a  measure  would 
exceedingly  disappoint  the  general 
expectations  of  America,  and  .  .  .  af- 
ford Your  enemies  an  opportunity  ol 
indulging  the  11  1  \  il  dispositions .  ." 

So  Adams  let  the  peace  mission  sail 
I 

I  rance  the  ti  ill<  >w  ing  year. 
■ 


trary,  he  chose  peace  to  save  his  cal 
his  reputation,  and  his  hold  on'l 
presidency,  all  ot  which  his  natioj 
pudiated  when  it  replaced  him  I 
the  democrat  Thomas  Jefferson  id 

election  of  1800. 

T"hen  Adams  left  the  p 
%  %     dency,  he  did  so  in  disg 

T  ▼    He  was  the  fi mnding  fs 
w  ho  had  opposed  popular  demociJ 
subverred  the  Bill  of  Rights,  J 
brought  his  nation  to  the  brink  of 
il  war.  He  had  visited  on  his  poli 
opponents  an  American  reign  of  tc 
which,  even  in  old  age,  Jefferson  en 
never  let  Adams  forget.  "WhetheJ 
character  of  the  times  is  justl 
trayed  or  not,"  Jefferson  w  rote  Acjr 
in  181  5,  "posterity  will  decide.  Bi 
one  feature  of  them  they  can  n 
decide,  the  sensations  excited  in 
yel  firm  minds  by  the  terrorism  ol 
day.  None  can  conceive  who  dial 
witness  them,  and  they  were  felj 
one  party  only." 

When  news  of  Adams's  de 
reached  Philadelphia,  the  Philada 
Aurora  (whose  founding  editor,  1 
oilier  than  Benjamin  Franklin  Ba.i 
died  awaiting  trial  tor  sedition) 
nounced  the  nation  "rescued  Fron 
talons  of  Monarchists.  In  spite  0 
trigue,  In  spite  of  terror,  In  spite  oil 
constitutional  laws,  In  spite  of  Br,i 
influence,  In  spite  of  the  Stan* 
Army,  In  spue  of  the  Sedition  L 
Jefferson's  victory,  the  paper  tore> 
"will  become  as  celebrated  in  histd 
the  4th  ot  July  1776  tor  the  ema|i 
pation  of  the  American  states  f 
British  influence  and  tyranny 
monarch,  it  seemed,  had  been] 
throned. 

It  would  take  a  mighty  hagiogr., 
er  to  place  John  Adams  on  a  pedet 
and  indeed  tor  two  hundred  yeat 
one  has  been  equal  to  the  task, 
now  ,  in  the  eloquent  David  Mc 
lough,  Adams  may  finally  have  fc| 
his  man.  McCullough's  finely  era 
and  eminently  readable  John  A< 
would  doubtless  please  the  foui 
whi  im  democrats  dubbed  "I  hs  Ro 
dity."  But  m  pandering  to  the  hil 
remunerative  national  yearning  to 
roes,  1  )avid  Mc(  'ullough  denies  A 
icans  the  critical  lessons  in  liberty 
democracy  that  every  history  ot' 
Early  Republic  should  reach. 
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ADMISSIONS 

By  Mona  Simpson 


January  22,  1993 

[:  Anne  Stevensi  >n 
laley 

i  :tor  i  if  Admissii  in 
r  iLowell  Sch<  ><  >l 
iWest  84th  Street 

i  York,  NY  10024 

k •  Ms.  Anne 
ei  enson  Haley, 

im  writing  to  ex- 
l;n  my  daughter 
3  s  behavior  during 
e  interview  last 
/  Inesday.  The  Low- 
1  chool  remains  i  mr 
r  choice,  and  we 
eld  like  to  give  her 
J  y  chance  at  ad- 
li'ton  to  your  kinder- 
M:n  class. 

rst  of  all,  we 
(  Id  like  to  insist 
a  laying  for  the  re- 
5  of  your  office  chandelier.  From 
h  your  assistant,  Ms.  Neshitt,  told 
if  t  is  original  to  the  building,  and 
v  located  several  craftsmen  who 
a  experience  working  on  antique 
k  ies  from  the  Federal  period. 

>e  is  fond  of  fashioning  sling- 
i  s  from  Central  Park  twigs  and 
lie,  bands,  and  I'm  afraid  we  ar- 
\d  early  tor  the  interview,  I  in- 


[i  i  Simpson  is  the'  author,  most  recently, 
'  f  Keck  Road,  out  this  month  in  papcr- 
u  from  Vintage. 


gered  in  the  park,  and  then  tailed  to 
check  her  pi  ickets. 

From  what  1  understand,  the  first 
twenty  minutes  or  so  went  wonder- 
fully; Zoe  reported  that  "the  lady  in 
the  library"  taught  her  how  to  make 
origami  swans,  and  Zoe  even  played 
tor  her  on  the  piano  (Schubert's 
"March  Militaire,"  1  suspect).  They 
were  working  on  an  orange  paper 
ocelot  whcai  it  was  time  for  Zoe  to 
go,  w  ith  the  other  little  girl,  to  your 
office,  where  we,  the  parents,  were 
waiting. 


The  pairing  of 
the  families  was  ru >t 
an  auspicious  one 
for  Zoe.  1  was  al- 
ready a  bit  con- 
cerned—  while  1  of 
course  understand 
yi  >ur  need  t<  >  "d<  >u- 
ble  up,"  due  ti  >  the 
sheer  v<  Time  <  >f  ap- 
plicants. The  ( tther 
little  girl  (in  her 
plaid  skirt,  black 
cashmere  sweater, 
blaek  tights,  and 
I  '<  >e  Martens)  w  as 
truly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and 
stylish  children  I've 
ev  er  seen.  (  Didn't 
her  mother  men- 
tion having  been  a 
mi  >dcl  befi  >re  quit- 
ting to  "/v  w  ith  her 
children"  and,  alsi  >, 
incidentally,  r *  >  run  the  preschool's 
fund-raising  drive.')  The  little  girl 
seemed  to  possess  a  completely  dif- 
ferent temperame  nt  than  my  daugh- 
ter. She  was,  in  fact,  a  type  of  child 
Zoe  later  described  to  me  as  "pretty 
princess  perfec  t." 

I  lei  mother  told  me  thai  she  was 
studying  ballet,  as  well  as  karate,  had 
,i  younger  brother,  a  dog,  a  country 
house  —  really,  the  perfect  every- 
thing. 

Zoe,  as  you  of  course  saw,  is  an  ex- 
uberant child,  wildly  inventive.  (I 


u  it  inn  K  Juliet  if  Rordu 


•  n  >io 


!  Ill    i  I  vlU' 

,K  i k  i  i  li.n  \  i mi  Im. . 1 1  i  ipt<  imetrisl 
I  K  id  ti\  them  tree  "I 
■     h   in  error,  please 
\\  i      i  ml  J  like  to  cove  i 
r  rcplaci  ineni . 
i  )i  course,  t  his  exi  itahle  behavior 
is  m\  responsibility,  noi  Zoe's.  It  is 
not  her  t. mil  thai  she  doesn't  listen 
to  inc.  She  is  only  live  years  old. 
\\  e  have  hei  n  a  hit  permissive  of 
late,  due  to  i.  ei  tain  strains  in  <  >ur 
marriage.  My  husband,  you  may  or 
mav  noi  know,  is  the  lilmmaker 
lames  Ford.  His  mosl  recent  tihn, 
[he  /.ust  linbii.  was  reviewed  unfa- 
vorably (and  we  believe  unfairly)  by 
the  Wu  York  Times,  and  thai  af- 
lected  box -office  reception  in  thou- 
sands of  echoing  ripples.  I'm  afraid 

'   ;  :       I    ! .  1 1  ,i  -  hunt;  o  Ve  I  out 
•  '     i     iii-    I  direly  regret 
■  i '   r I  i :  i  1 1    t  111  1 1 1 1 o I  in v  h 1 1 s ■ 
pn  itesMi  ni.il  disapj  •  'itit  ineni 
im  idm  •  u  itli  admissions  tnter- 

ed  pi  k  e  in  m  h,  i,  i|. 

1    ;  i :  i    t . '  i  m  \ 

si  im  t  line-,  well,  too 


When  you  asked  Zoe  whai  she 
would  like  to  be  when  she  grew  up, 
she  replied,  "I  think  I  will  become  a 
robber."  Well,  sin-  was,  believe  it  or 
not,  trying  to  tell  <i  joke!  She  speaks 
ol  these  gambits  as  "making  come- 
dy." She  is  .i  true  aficionado  ol 
Charlie  Chaplin  and  h.is  in  fact 
been  (  lharlie  for  the  lasl  two  1  [al- 
io weens.  She  knows  her  father 
writes  and  directs  funny  mov  ies. 
Ihts  in,i\  he  her  \\.i\  ol  emulation. 
When  you  followed  up  on  her  an- 
swer of  "robber"  .is  if  she  were  sin- 
cere, and  she  began  saying,  "blah 
blah  blah,  h-l-a-h  spells  blah,  blah 
blah  blah,"  I  didn't  recognize  my 
charming,  exuberant  daughter.  1 
think  she  got  herself  into  ,i  corner, 
suddenly  realized  her  joke  was  nor 
funny,  and  didn't  know  unite  how 
to  recover  from  the  humiliation. 
That's  background  for  "the  acci- 
dent" involving  your  eyeglasses  and 
forehead  and  light  fixture. 

I  know  you're  contending  with  a 
stack  ol  applications  (your  orienta- 
tion implied,  what.'  800  this  year.'), 
and  probably  mam  parents  would 
like  to  say,  in  one  way  or  another, 
hi  I  v\  \\  I  .  in\  Juki  is  not  usually 
like  this! 

And  here  I  am  saying  it.  My  child 
is  ni H  usually  like  this. 

I'm  not  asking  you,  though,  to 
take  inv  word  Im  it,  but  only  to  read 
her  recommendations,  even,  per- 
haps, to  call  Fiona  Pal t tnsi >n,  t he 
head  ol  her  preschool,  w  here  she  has 
been  a  cherished  member  of  the  Red 
R<  iom  ct  immunity. 

All  this  being  said,  thank  you  so 
mui  h  for  your  t  ime  and  attentions. 

With  high  hopes, 
Mary  Said-Ford 
Mi  'tlier  of  Zoe 
Age      kindergarten  applicant 

P.S.  A  check  is  enclosed  for  chan- 
delici  damages  as  well  as  a  listing  of 
skilled  craftsmen  experienced  with 


>t 

mi 


April  2,  1993 


M>  Anne  Stevenson  1  lalev 

i 


551  West  H4th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10024 

Hear  Ms.  Anne  Stevenson  Ha  f, 
1  was  very  melancholy  toda  al 
I  fell  the  thin,  rather  than  the 
er,  letter  inside  the  envelopijj 
The  Lowell  School.  It  seemec 
se  venteen  again,  standing  n 
fence  waiting  tor  the  rural  main 
to  come  down  our  road  with  t: 
ters  from  faraway  colleges. 

We  were  disappointed  th 
were  unable  to  admit  Zoe,  thoih 
ter  the  interview  we  were  nor  itt 
ly  surprised.  We  are  told,  thes  ia 
to  instruct  our  children  with  ' 
quences"  rather  than  punish 
(Zoe  calls  them  "take-awaym|its 
We  realize  that  her  wildness  t 
of  the  interv  iew — her  father 
going  through  a  "rough  patch 
full  responsibility — cost  her  , 
in  your  kindergarten  class.  T 
I'm  afraid,  too  big  a  conseqpi 
ever  to  tell  her. 

Naturally,  we  are  extremely 
tul  to  be  on  your  waiting  list.j 
ask  you  whether  we  might  1 
word  by  phone.'  I'm  wonde 
there  was  anything  in  our  aj 
tion,  besides  the  unfortunate 
view,  that  would  impair 
chances  in  the  future. 

With  gratitude  and  ri 
Mary  Sai 
Mother 

Aye  5 — "waiting"  kinder 
ap; 

P.S. — 1  am  hoping  against  \\o\\ 
when  you  walked  up  83rd 
pulling  on  your  gloves,  at  aboil 
ten  weeks  ago  Wednesday,  v| 
not  overhear  our  discussion. 

1  suppose  there  is  no  reasi-j 
to  be  frank:  after  our  "parenj 
terview  with  you  at  The  L 
School,  we  had  a  fight,  a  ver 
one,  on  the  sooty  shoveleq 
walk.  It  was  midafternoon- 
vate  time  of  clay.  We  stood 
corner,  freezing,  about  to  gt| 
cab  or  walk,  as  James  always 
back  to  his  brownstone  office j 
people. 

It  was  a  time  of  day  we  ij 
never  saw  each  other. 

And  maybe  tor  the  first  mj 
ever,  we  had  a  sense  of 
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in  J  \v;is 
'inking 

On  1 1 ie  1 1  'ink  side,  vv  hen  we  told 
cm  good  friends  the  Hacketts  (the 
parents  "l  Michael  Hackett,  in  your 
second  grade)  about  lis  screaming  un 
the  street,  lists  clenched,  they 
laughed  and  said  ill. ii  they,  too,  hail 
I i.i J  .1  tight  .ilt c i  their  interview. 
Everyone  fights  attet  elicit  Lowell  in- 


May  21,  1^)93 

1 

■ 

I  >car  Ms.  Anne  Stevenson  I  laley, 

■ 

I  n  ill  e  it'-  late  in  the 

■ 
■ 

■ 

nl J  he  willing  I"  I 
■  • 

■ 

II    and  Like  lll\  per->|sti 


i  )ctoher  7,  1993 

iil  Wcsi  S4th  Street 
New  York,  N'Y  10024 

1  )ear  Ms.  Anne  Stevenson  I  laley, 

1  low  are  \  i  hi  .'I  In  ipe  you  had  a 
pleasant  sum  titer  holiday.  Your 
school  season  must  he  well  under 
ua\  hy  now,  the  community  you've 
created  (In  hand,  so  to  speak)  begin- 
ning to  come  to  life.  I  received  the 
hill  from  Mr.  Farenese  (which  was 
extremely  nominal),  lie  emphasized 
in  me  how  cheerful  lie  felt,  working 
in  y< mi  i >ttlee. 

Zoe  has  started  at  the  Open  Air 
School,  and.  in  our  relief,  she  has 
already  made  friends  and  runs  into 
the  room  e\er\  day  with  speed  and 
joy. 

Although  she  knows  no  other 
school  .in  her  ow  n,  we've  been  a  bit 
concerned  with  the  lack  of  structure 
and  traditional  academics.  We 
would  like  the  Hiancc  to  reapply  to 
I  he  Lowell  School  for  the  first 
made.  Last  summer,  you  were  kinel 
enough  to  talk  to  me  about  Zoe's  ap- 
plication, and  we  both  agreed  that 
the  timing  of  the  interview  w  as  un- 
fortunate. I  hope  we  will  have  better 
stars  this  year. 

Sincerely, 
Mary  Said-Ford 
Mother  of  Zoe 
Age  5 — transfer  applicant 

P.S.  1  )id  leannie  1  lac  kett 's  letter 
arrive.'  She's  told  us,  many  tunes, 
how  much  Zoe  reminds  her  of  their 
Michael,  .  1 1  i  h  i  s  age .  We  are,  of 
course,  struck  with  how  impressed 
leannie  and  I  'a\e  hav  e  been  by  The 
Lowell  School  an, I  with  its  shaping 
influence  upon  Michael. 


January  1  1,  1994 
.ensoi   !  laley 

■ 

1  V  \  !'•  Stevenson  1  laley, 

it  'i  making  the  tune 


to  interv  iew  Zoe  again  thisly 
Sometimes  1  feel  our  daughli 
unusually  sensitive  to  nuance' 
think  she  somehow  gleanedlc 
philosophy  (though  we'd  neve:c 
her,  of  course,  how  much  |j 
Pickett  had  emphasized  otln 
school  lour  that  "had  languag.ji 
will  not  he  tolerated  here"  oi'l 
swearing  would  result  in  e  n 
sum).  1  (ear  Zoe's  intuited  "k  i( 
edge"  perversely  triggered  he'u 
ti  irtunate  comment. 

Her  extreme  language  in  yo;  i 
tiee  with  Mrs.  T  (who  seems  i;e 
wonderful  teac  her,  hy  the  If 
lorced  us  to  face  the  fact  thatfy 
for  better  or  worse,  must  feel  bi 
fortahle  and  settled  at  the  Ope'j1 
School. 

I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  of ji 
to  keep  Zoe's  application  oni 
Since  our  first  v  isit  to  The  Lv< 
School,  I'v  e  had  a  very  part  il 
feeling  about  its  Tightness  f.H 
and,  1  hope,  our  rightness  torn 
You'll  probably  be  hearing  troln 
every  year  at  application  'm 
Someday,  I  feel,  we'll  en  u 
together. 

Mary  Saica 
Mother  <  9 
Age  6 — kinderg;  n 

P.S. — I'v  e  gone  hack  and  forth  o 
this  all  weekend,  hut  I've  decicl 
ask  Sage,  Zoe's  teacher,  to  giv  e  iu 
brief  call.  I've  explained  to  Sagiji 
we  w  ill  he  staying  at  the  Ope  h 
School  and  extracted  her  protr: 
secrecy,  hut  1  needed  you  to  id 
that  the  comment  "I  don't  w; 
go  to  your  damn  school"  was  s< 
ingly  uncharacteristic  of  our  o 
natured  child. 

And  now  that  we're  overt 
done  with  trying  to  impress  you 
year,  I  can  say  w  hat  I've  want  I 
tell  you  since  last  summer.  In  A? 
we  were  in  Sag  Harbor  visitiplt 
Kimballs  (Jeremy  is  producir  t 
husband's  newest  him),  and  vv  i 
the  chance  to  meet  your  dau;( 
Carrie  and  Isobel  Kimball  playi 
us  after  dinner.  You  have  reas . 
he  proud.  I  can't  imagine  Zoe  a'  J 
rie's  age.  You  are  truly  at  the  1 
end  of  childhood.  You  must  ? 
soundly. 


ai 


Novcmbci  6,  ll»4 

^  vnne  Stevensi  m  1  !alc> 
i  .owell  Sc  hi  k  >l 
'Vest  84th  Street 
s  York,  NY  10024 

i.a-Ms.  Anne  Stev  enson  1  laley, 

though  you  probably  guess  how 
r  1  am,  I  fully  understand  your  pol- 
;  not  taking  transfers  tor  your  sec - 
i  »rade.  I  can't  resist  sending  you 
i  ape  nl  Zee's  recital  anyway.  Al- 
i  ;h  the  saxi >ph<  me  is  almost  .is  big 
!  ■  is,  she  commands  quite  a  sound, 
j  |  puld  you  be  willing  to  talk  to 
E  hunt  the  supplemental  ion  of 
>  i  curriculum?  As  we'v  e  men- 
i  J  before,  we're  content  enough 
the  Open  Air  School  (Zoe, 
,i\ ,  enji lys  her  life  there,  part ic - 
ay  her  social  life),  but  we  would 
t  tually  like  her  t< i  learn  to  read 
K  vnte. 

With  wistful  gratitude, 
Mary  Said-Ford 
Mi  ither  <  >l  Zc  >e 
Age  7 — first  grader 


May  18,  1995 

s  \ntie  Stevens* »n  1  laley 
'  Lowell  School 
i  land) 

E  Ms.  Anne  1  laley, 

lank  you  for  meeting  with  me. 

visit  proved  bittersweet,  as  I'm 
i  you  understand.  The  sound  of 
■  ms,  the  footsteps  on  stone 
a's,  the  clearness,  dare  I  sa\  the 
Piousness — well,  what  can  I  tell 
'  progressive  "developmental" 
I  ation  is  nothing  like  The  L  iv\ 
I  chool.  Just  as  I  was  lea\-ing,  a 
i  nt  girls  in  their  plaid  unifi  irms 
i  kneesocks  and  oxtords  came  til- 
\  nit  of  the  library  by  the  walk  >\\ 
:  ed  with  origami  ships,  and  1 
\  the  girl  with  whom  we'd  had 
i  original  interview,  the  girl  /.  >e 
3  perhaps  presciently  envied, 
ilng  her  "little  princess  perfect." 
k  girl  still  looked  beautiful  and 
seemed,  it  anything,  less  perfect 

1  the  good  ways.  1  ler  anus  were 
>'  ging  loosely,  she  had  a  happy 
r  I  distraction. 
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I  w;is  heartened  hy  our  conversa- 
tion, though,  and  most  especially  hy 
yi  uir  gencn  >siry  in  allowing  me  to  hire 
Mrs.  1  id  tutor  Zoe  this  summer. 
Tli. ink  you  again. 

With  admiral  i<  in, 
Mary  Said-Ford 
Mother  ol  Zoe 
Age  i  —matriculating  second  grader 

P.S. — An  I  was  leaving  I  he  Lowell 
School,  there  was  an  open  window 
i  in  the  corner.  I  stood  In  the  brick 
wall  (magnolia  petals  dropping 
.in >und  me ) ,  listening  to  the  1 1 1 1 li 
graders  declining  Latin  verhs.  As  a 
s^irl  in  K.uis  is,  I  had  always  envied 
the  altar  hoys  their  Latin.  In  the  girls' 
section  ol  the  high  school,  we  had 
our  own  Latin  teacher,  who  -.tuck  to 
the  ancient  language  for  .1  few  min- 
utes even  Friday  and  then  inevitahly 
devolved  to  the  marriages  of  each  of 
her  daughters,  how  she  had  cleverly 
forged  them,  and  then  to  every  detail 
of  the  weddings.  I  stood  beneath  that 
sash  windowsill  saying  along  the 
halt-remembered  words. 


lanuary  1  \  1996 

Ms.  Anne  Stevenson  I  laley 
The  Lowell  School 
551  West  84th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10024 

Dear  Ms.  Anne  Stevenson  Haley, 

We  w  ere  morl  il  ied  to  learn  of 
Michael's  expulsion.  1  hs  family,  as 
I'm  sure  you  know  ,  feels  utterly  dev- 
astated and  adrift.  Like  you,  they  do 
nol  approve  of  "moonies"  and  do 
not  believe  that  in  today's  climate  .1 
child  should  be  permitted  to  pull 
his  p. mis  down  on  the  playground, 
even  >  >n  .1  dare,  even  w  hen  ottered  a 
"lunchahle"  hy  another,  perhaps  in- 
tentionally provocative,  child.  I 
have  known  Jeannie  and  Dave  for 
\eais  now,  and  I've  always  been 
struck  In  du  n  firm  commitment  to 
organic,  nutritional  meals,  but  I 
now  wonder  whether  Michael,  who 
has  nevei  keen  allowed  to  go  to 
McDonalds,  might  have  been  un- 
usually  vulnerable  to  the  entice- 
ments ol  .1  classmate's  lunch  box. 
And.  ot  course,  "swirlies"  cannot 


■ 


be  permitted.  Michael  has  exj.es 
his  remorse  tor  frightening  rh,  j 
boy  and  also  for  damaging  1 
phone. 

Perhaps  given  how  upsi  • 
Hacketts  feel  —  they  conslei 
themselves,  as  well  as  Michaerto 
part  of  the  Lowell  family  ad 
fifth-grade  community — it  I 
that  you  are  not  accepting  r 
applications  for  third  graders. 

Zoe's  connection  to  Mrs. 
been  profound  and  transfornlit 
They  moved  on  from  Nate  thi  i 
to  real  hooks,  and  Zoe  will  b 

tinuing  with  Mrs.  T  for  the 
able  future. 

1  do  expect  that  one  of  thesy 
you  will  have  an  opening,  at 
w  ill  then  receive  a  proper  and  >r 


c 


application  from  us.  In  the  me. 
I  1 inly  <  >fter  my  admirat i<  in  tn 
and  the  continued  hope  that  sc  u 
our  child  will  join  a  chastem'-l 
readmitted  Michael  on  tin 
ground  in  her  own  Lowell  unifi  1 
It  is  admissions  time  agaiily 
season  so  to  speak.  Each  ve.i'v 
the  snows  begin  I  think  of  you 

A  b 

Mary  Sai-F 
Mother  f , 
to 

P.S.— At  the  Kimballs'  Chr|i 
party,  we  met  Carrie  again  al 
told  us  her  good  news.  Browne 
decision,  her  first  choice!  1  u 
stand  the  girls  still  have  theii.tr 
ensemble,  but  that  night  the  « 
not  playing,  just  walking  aroip 
gether  in  a  group  like  a  cloud. 


1.1  .S. — 1  have  hegun  to  wor 
(My  office  number  is  864-59') 
the  rile.)  1  am  also,  myself,  at  iu 
taking  Latin. 


October  2l!'l£ 


Ms.  Anne  Stev  enson  Haley 
1  Vector  of  Admission 
d  he  Lowell  School 
}5  1  West  84th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10024 


Dear  Ms.  Anne  Stevenson  Hav 
We  were  so  thrilled  to  lear  rr 


New  medli 

Glimpse  the  electront 

New  voices. 

Yours  can  be  among  them.  ;1 


m  ]  that  you  will  he  accepting  ap- 
,  ins  to  till  (a  very  few,  she  said) 
jj  n  next  year's  fourth  grade, 
laps  i(  was  Mrs.  T's  general  ex- 
ice  in  preparation  for  her  de- 
,  ire,  but  she  emphasized  her 
in  rli.it  Zoe  will  he  .1  strong 
■  .hue,  provided  she  makes  it 
,  ;h  the  hurdle  of  the  interview. 
1  great  that  the  Fulhrighi  will 
,  1  Mrs.  T  to  >pcnd  the  year 
ft,  ling  in  Athens!  With  Buster! 
planning  to  take  Zoe  to  visit 
ime  this  spring  while  James 
aster  are  filming.  It's  a  testa- 
,  to  your  school  that  you  are 

0  hire  and  keep  teachers  of 
jT's  caliber.  And  how  w  ise  of 

1  allow  her  to  leave  in  the  mid- 
njj  the  year!  Who  expects  love  at 

,  -or  any — time  of  life?  ) 
J  11  sending  a  tape  of  Zoe  playing 
,0! e r  most  recent  saxophone 
>J  1,  a  list  of  her  chess  rankings, 
video  of  Zoe  on  trapeze.  The 
•  ers  reports  (not  counting  Mrs. 
J  are,  albeit,  not  the  strongest 
pn  of  Zoe's  application.  Emo- 
lly,  she  still  has  some  growing 

is  with  bated  breath  that  we 
,  uirselves,  once  again,  into  "the 
jssions  process." 

With  eager  anticipation, 
Mary  Said-Ford 
Mother  of  Zoe 
Age  9 — fourth-grade  applicant 


April  1,  1997 


\nne  Stevenson  Haley 
tor  of  Admission 
.owell  School 
West  84th  Street 
York,  NY  10024 

Ms.  Anne  Stevenson  Haley, 
iope  this  letter  reaches  you.  We 
extremely  disappointed  to  re- 
:  a  mere  form  letter  rejecting 
s  application  for  the  fourth 
■  After  all  these  years  and  many 
is,  we  somehow  felt  we'd  at  least 
iged  to  climb  up  out  of  the  pool 
loubt  vast)  of  recipients  of  such 
rs.  Even  after  our  unfortunate 
go-round  with  you,  Zoe  had 
placed  on  the  waiting  list. 


We  were  surprised — no,  actually 
downrighl  stunned— when,  on  the 
day  of  the  interview,  we  were  told 
that  you  were  not  in  and  a  Ms. 
Wheelis  would  talk  to  us.  Ms. 
Wheelis,  as  no  doubt  you  know, 
does  not  have  your  manners  or  your 
air  of  knowing  that  even  though 
this  is  an  interview  for  a  child  to  he 
admitted  to  a  school,  we  are  all 
people  alive  on  a  troubled  earth, 
enduring  our  own  tragedies  and 
joys,  our  hopes  and  desires  helpless- 
ly intersecting. 

Now  that  it  seems  all  hut  certain 
that  Zoe  never  will  attend  The 
Lowell  School,  I  don't  mind  admit- 
ting that  1  was  taken  with  you,  per- 
sonally. In  the  way  I'd  once  devel- 
oped an  overwhelming  admiration 
tor  the  man  who  later  became  Zoe's 
father,  1  was  struck,  the  first  time  I 
met  you,  with  the  tentative  feeling 
I've  sometimes  had  tor  another 
mother,  when  I've  sensed  that  per- 
haps we  will  manage  to  become 
friends.  I  liked  what  1  believed  to  be 
the  largeness  of  your  character.  I 
thought  that  when  you  saw  my 
child  you  did  not  judge  her  tor  the 
worst  ot  her  qualities,  which,  for 
some  perverse  reason,  seemed  al- 
ways to  come  into  prominence  dur- 
ing interviews  ;it  The  Lowell 
School.  I  always  loved,  your  kind  ot 
wild,  hair  and  the  way  the  gray,  as  it 
streaked  in,  was  pure  white.  1  de- 
scribed you,  to  friends,  who  ques- 
tioned the  provenance  of  your  ac- 
cent, as  a  darker-haired  Virginia 
Woolt,  whose  clothes  seemed  pur- 
chased by  a  modernist  architect 
husband.  (I'm  thinking  of  your 
black  lorgnette,  the  severe  glasses, 
your  patrician  legs  in  opaque  stock- 
ings.) I'd  often  said  I  could  see  you 
equally  as  the  editor  of  Vogue  or  The 
/Vac  York  Review  oj  Books. 

For  main  years  l  regretted  the  co- 
incidence of  your  walking  by  as  we 
were  fighting.  I'd  always  wonder 
whether  you  heard  my  now-ex- 
husband  bellowing,  "WELL,  FUCK 
THEM  THEN!" 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  truly 
don't  care. 

I  felt  very  hurt  to  have  been  shut- 
tled off  to  Ms.  Wheelis,  who  seemed 
to  enjoy  her  position  of  power  alto- 
gether too  much. 
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I  >ear  Ms.  Anne  I  lalcy, 

Zoe  ami  I  dtdn'l  make  n  to  I  he 
I  I. in. |  h  (ii-,  e\  rii  i  int.  e  lasi  summer, 
.11  id  we'd  m  ii iielii  iw  fallen  uni  of  touch 
with  thai  whole  crowd,  Inn  yester- 
day .  .ii  1 1  le  larmcr's  market .  I  ran  in 
io  Sophie  Kinihall.  I  was  so,  so  sorry 
i '  >  learn  a  hi  ml  your  daughter's  hospi- 
l, ileal  jun.  Itoiii  our  meet  ing  with 
(  a  me  years  ago  in  Say  I  larhor,  thai 
In -i  ni^hi  when  she  played  the  cello 
uiili  Ik  i  1 1  lends,  I u  i  long  hair  Mow 
mil;,  we  rcc<  ignized  what  a  shining  pcr- 
si  ii i  she  is.  We  had  .ill  heen  sitt  ing 
-nil  Nidi'  around  tablet  lothed  I  ahles 
watching  well  trained,  wi  ll  ethical 
i  J  .  hi  lilii  ii  demons!  rate  their  skills  on 
musical  instruments,  ["hen,  suddenly, 
when  yi mi  daughter's  how  tremhlecl 
o\  ci  I  he  cello,  we  leli  the  sadnesses  ■  >l 
i mi  own  lives  i uhhed  i iver  aga in. 

So|  hie  Kunhall's  news  was  <>ld.  I 
I H  'j  >c  1 1  mi  Iw  i  H  > \s.  I  .ii  rie  is  well  i  in 
toward  hcllci  and  planning  to  return 
to  hiowu,  il  she  i^  nol  already  there, 
i  'I  v..  .in  m  .  m. my  freshmen  I. ill  apari 
w  1 1 1 1  1 1  ii  availahlc  temptations  <  > t 
ill.'  I ili- .  usually,  one  hears,  the 
]  ines 

I  mi  iinw  thoroughly  ashamed  'il 
1 1 K  liMipci  i  >t  die  let  lei  I  wr<  ite  yt  >u 

ii«-.  one,  .'i  whal  shniild  have  heen  a 


Please  torsive  me.  I  can  only  imag- 
ine whal  yi  'ii  have  gone  through. 

Mary  Said 
Moi her  of  Zoe 


April  19,  1998 

I  )ear  Anne, 

I  was  so  grateful  in  see  your  name 
inked  over  the  return  address.  I 
hadn't  heard  from  you  in  so  long. 
My  hands  tremhled  when  I  opened 
the  envelope.  I  was  only  hoping  for 
forgiveness,  and  I  can't  tell  you 
how  iik  reel  inly  moved  I  am  hy  your 
gest  ure. 

I  don't  know-  how  to  thank  you 
for  your  offer  of  a  spot  in  Lowell's 
fifth-grade  class.  Ii  was,  of  course, 
unexpected  (this  heing  the  first  year 
in  Zi  ie's  si  Ik  iol-age  life  we  didn't  ap- 
ply to  you  proving,  in  some  cir- 
i  uiioiis  way,  the  soundness  of  hoth 
Prousi  and  a  thousand  Eastern 
phili  is'  iphies). 

I  .mi  almost  sin  H  ki  d  to  he  telling 
you,  and  unhelievahly  sorry,  thai  we 
will  noi  In-  ahle  to  accept  your  roar- 
ingly  unconventional,  heautiful  oner. 

Rut  you  iold  ine  a  long  nine-  ago 
thai  whal  caused  you  so  much 
sin-ss  ,md  many  sleepless  nights 
during  "the  process"  was  the  knowl- 
edge thai  you  were,  essentially, 
choosing  a  community.  Well,  I 
have  always  wished  to  he  a  pari  of 
thai  community.  In  some  ways,  I 
wish  it  still.  Rut  we  are  not.  We 
started  now  six  years  ago  at  the 
(  )pen  Ail  School,  and,  lor  better  or 
worse,  we  belong  here  now.  We 
have  made  other,  different  ties. 

l  ot  years,  when  I  walked  by  the 
old  limestone  edifice  of  The  Lowell 
V  hool,  I  imagined  the  other  life  /<  >e 
would  have  had  if  she  had  started 
there  and  had  those  experiences  m 
stead  ol  the  ones  she  was  having. 
I  here  are  many  moments  w  hen  I 
still  believe  thai  Lowell  would  he  the 
hesi  p|. u  e  Ii  a  me  to  have  a  c  luld  in 
school,  it  noi  for  Zoe  herself,  who, 
really,  is  old  enough  now  to  make 
hei  i  iw  n  dei  is|i  nis. 

Rui  we  have  heen  through  greal 
md  terrible  things  with  the  people 
we  have  come  to  love  here.  We  have 
helped  one  another  through  seven 


i 


divorces  (mine,  of  course,  inci 
We  lost  one  of  our  childrena 
who  was  a  particular  friend  i 
early  years,  when  his  bicycle 
by  a  taxi  last  spring. 

To  make  sure  you  feel  no  mi 
of  regret — full  disclosure — I  cii 
confess  that  I  have  not  alwat  h 
100  percent  honest  ahoulZ 
progress.  There  have  heen  pibi 
from  tune  to  time.  There  hay  b 
injuries,  accidents,  ;i  minor 
involving  a  poodle.  There  ha 
time-outs,  numerous  "takejiv 
ments,"  visits  to  Harold's  offiJ 
doesn't  like  us  to  call  him  the 
pal.)  Lord  knows  there  hav 
therapists.  But  now  she  is 
flourishing,  as  always,  in  h 
own  way. 

(What  a  blast,  incidentally 
the  girl  I  still  think  of  as 
Princess  Perfect  on  the  cove 
upper-school  brochure  you  sc 
do  remember  something  abiJt 
mother  having  heen  a  model! 
surprised  by  Zoe's  conccalinjjsl: 
when  I  asked  it  she  remembe 
C  hild.  "I  hit  her,"  she  saiditr 
in  it  lc  ing  my  tac  e,  "but  she- 
ll.") 

As  you  know  heller  than 
the  Open  Air  School  was  nt 
first  choice.  Nor,  was  it,  I  c;|t 
say,  our  second,  thud,  tou:l 
fifth.  Frankly,  it  was  the  onl'r 
we  were  admitted.  Muring  hi  g: 
interview  on  the  roof,  it  rain  1 
impressed  everyone  with  \\l 
sourcefulness  as  she  abandon  rJ 
stampede  and  i  limbed  t  hr  is. 
high  window  . 

No,  t he  C )pen  Air  Sc  hi  |1 
never  our  choice.  It  was,  Iki 
tniiih  ol  life,  what  happened  p  u 
I  suppi  >se  ,u  this  p(  tint  |  have  < 
whal  happened  to  her. 

I  his  year,  when  she  won  I1 
done  her  middle-school  appli  .ti< 
we  had  a  different  outcomefor 
we  used  to  say,  "con.sec|uenc).  I 
cause  of  hc-r  chess  ranking  ;'d  I 
c  itywide  tests  that  ev  en  tlvO:l 
Air  School,  bv  fourth  grad  cJ 
cedes  to  administer,  she  wasbli 
ed,  with  scholarship  otters,  hye\ 
"name"  schools.  Not  that  it  ml 
much  difference.  Now  the  id 
got  in  nowhere  is  mvtteiii 
places  and  doesn't  w  ant  lo  go 
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'■Dr  the  first  time,  I  II  he  able  to 
i >ii  not  as  Saint  Peter  sitting  at 
'i  antique  desk,  with  a  large  si.uk 
i  Iders  on  the  left  and  the  nun li 
;  ler  c  In >sen  pile  i  >t  i he  elei  I  on 
right,  but  as  am  it  her  wi  irking 
4ian,  .i  mother,  like  me,  with  your 
r  share  ol  curs,  sadnesses,  and 
plaint. 

Pr|>ssuch,  may  I,  as  a  gesture  ol  my 
itude  and  my  hopes,  this  i  ime 
:  J  tor  my  daughter's  life  hut  lor  m\ 
,  take  you  (  >ul  t>  i  lunch.' 
;t's  now  talk  ahi  mi  i  mrselves. 

Fondly, 
Mary  Saul 

«i :  
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Missing  Links 

i:!  By  Richard  E.  Maltby  Jr. 


A 


cross  answers,  .ill  cither  six,  seven,  01 
eight  letters  long,  arc  clued  in  alphabetical  or- 
der. Two  nt  these  answers  are  then  to  he  en- 
tered in  each  of  the  seven  shaded  Across  rows, 
side  by  side,  not  overlapping,  What  determines 
the  pairing  is  that  the  end  of  the  first  word  and 
the  beginning  ot  the-  second  spell  out  a  linking 

Uword  ol  five,  six,  or  seven  letters.  These  se\'en 
I  link  mo  wi  irds  have  something  in  common  and, 
simply  hy  being  in  this  puzzle,  muv  he  said  to  he 
"missing  links." 

'     H  IS  1  /si 

Pown  entries  are  normal.  (.  Iiie  answers  m- 

I 

elude  tour  prope  r  names  G  Across  is  uncom- 
mon and  not  in  many  dictionaries.  7,  8,  and 
14  I 'own  are  also  uncommon  (one  is  a  foreign 
word  honowed  into  English).  As  always,  men- 
tal repunctuation  ol  a  cine  is  the  key  to  its  so- 
lution. The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  ap- 
pears on  page  95. 
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1. 


One  taken  in  commercial  transport  to  pee 

Rroadcasting  seed,  men  controlled  land 

Make  light  about  nervous  pang  produced  h\ — lots 

1 4  shares  in  a  farm  ' 

Look  at  ticket  s,iles  lor  Picnic  venue 

Arch  that  ci  mid  he  built  inn  i  spinet 

Barber's  technique  composing  dray  Nile 

Something  happening  to  recur  inside  —  Mv  I  iod 

Blanket  maker  driv  es  hack,  gosh,  a  trailer 

Dictii  mary  has  ,i  friend  lov  ing  your  mother 

Not  once  going  back  into  physical  training  or  bar 

In  audition,  making  you  read  would  sh.ike  material 

Got  up  on  haunches  to  get  fruit  in  a  fli  iwer  garden 

St  i  >\v  ,  ivv.iv  .  almost  e .  it  e  1 1  slight  ol  (  i  reek  i  si,  a  id 

John  flowers,  having  once  been  insular! 


lave  reli  irm  ni  iv\  (  3 ) 

2.  Woman  sheltered  hy  Mandela  in  exile  (h) 

3.  Shed  Edward  found  under  low  buildings  (8) 

4-     Lying  down  when  Juliet  takes  the  potion'  Excellent 
(8) 

5.    Green  in  the  the, net,  a  player  trom  Miami  drops  in 
(6) 
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1 6. 
17. 
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24 


26. 
27. 
2>s. 


icing  within  the  law,  the  French  woman  covers  il 
with  bit  i  il  v ari i  (8) 
lore's  the  answer:  me,  a  tax-cutter  in  a  supormar 
,et!  (4-2) 

"« ired,  hit  nun  in  eve  ( 0 ) 
\  »  ir  dressing  li  ir  ribs  (4) 

Warner  Brothels,  e.g.,  displaying  hope  rail  sCl'ipl 

otn  1 3) 

lepelleni  required  tor  hug  Lvsol  (4) 
Ti eos  in  vernal  use  ( 4 ) 

'lllltp  I  li  >sc,  1. 1  aled  (4  ) 

\  tgwi  k >d  i s  soi ue w  b,  1 1  I ricorne- like  (6 ) 

'in  ill  mil  a  grade,  unfortunately,  altei  rani  dtps  (  10) 

\ev  amp  deflc  lent  diet  (4) 

las  third  thoughts  ahoul  lortihcat  ions.'  (S) 

sin  Id  up  tiL' — in  tact,  this  i,  in  improve  teal  tiros  (8) 
Taxpayer  l>  ><  >ls  w  ith  dale  (8) 
hanging  into  put-ons,  remove  clogs  (o) 
on  tent  ion  someone  who  came  mil  had  ( ( > ) 
ham  I  shi  iwmg  silk  sheath  to1 

,01  out  the  shines!  sounds  (h) 

'in  made  ol  a  choice  >  'I  palesi  pastel  petals  (6) 
•sleep  not  quite  twelve  (4) 
At  what  pou it  is  tin  to  be  ivp< u ted  ( 5 ) 
'lav  1 1 v  in  really  serious  music!  ( 5 ) 
3eliet  in  lane  v  dec  or  (  ^  ) 
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Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Missiny  Links,"  Har(vr\  Ma-arm,  <«><>  Broadway,  New  York,  N  Y 
10012.  It  von  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  ,i  copy  ot  your  latesi  mailing  label  Entries  uuisl  be  received  hv  Sepiembei  10. 
Senders  , it  the  first  three  corroc t  solutions  i  ipened  .it  random  u  ill  receive  one-year  subscriptions  in  Hurler's  \la-armi  Winners'  names  u  ill 

be  printed  in  the  November  issue  Winners  ,,t  the  July  pu::le,  "1  )ouble-l  >i  >uhle-(  Irostk ,"  are  Pal  13        San  1  V-.  i;  Ann  I  lardesiv,  I  >.il  land; 

anil  David  Mackie,  Seattle. 
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i  ME  REI'l  BldC  OF  TEXAS 


I,  sue] 
led  111; 

il  184 

;mgT 

|i|K 


•Mowing  la.si  year's  I  S.  presidential  election  came  as  welcome  news  to  patriots  of  the  Republic 
if,  as  they  see  it,  of  the  same  federal  perfidy  responsible  for  the  loss  of  their  rightful  independence 
i  separai  ists'  \  iev,  <  'I  history  is  dubii  ms  at  best ,  a  so\  ereign  Republic  of  Texas  did  once  exist.  Its  citize 
my  Americans  who  colonized  the  southeastern  cornet  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  whileTexass 
i  Mexico  and  extended  as  lar  north  .is  Wyoming.  After  Texas  won  its  independence  in  1836,  it  hi 
5,  when  "1  exians"  passed  a  referendum  in  fav.  .rul  I  ).S.  annexation.  Although  President  James  K.  P 
cxas  the  twenty  -eighth  state  Liter  tlt.it  year,  separatists  claim  thai  the  act  was  illegal  because  the  Un 
nev  er  agreed  to  a  formal  treaty.  In  1850  the  new  state  sold  off  its  northwestern  portion  to  the  fede 
government  and  acquired  its  current  shape.  The  modern  Republic  mov  ement  was  bom  in  19 
when  .i  small  group  began  petitioning  f<  u  federal  and  international  recognition  of  their  "n 
Hon,"  subsequently  printing  and  attempting  to  pass  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  offici 
looking  i  hei  ks  purportedly  backed  by  the  "full  faith  and  credit  of  the  people  of  Texas."  T 
group  also  hied  hundreds  of  liens  against  corporations,  private  individuals,  and  state  of 
ci. lis — including  then  g<  ivemor  I  iec >rge  W.  Push — in  a  "paper  war"  against  what  it  sees  as  U 
occupation.  [~oday,  the  movement  is  split  between  two  (actions — centered  in  Dallas/Fc 
Worth  and  San  Antonio— both  claiming  to  represent  the  Republic's  "Provisional  Gover 
num."  Neither  will  disclose  the  size  of  its  membership,  but  roughly  half  of  at  least  one 
i  ii  m's  exec  utive  p.  >siti(  >ns  are  "c  in  tent  1\  un<  iccupied."  — Jonathan  Kt 


Last  fall  a  42-acre 
"Provisional  Capitol"  for 
the  Republic  was 
established  near  the  town 
of  Cuero.  According  to 
"Secretary  of  State" 
Bernard  Crover,  this  ' 
provide  "a  secure  place  to 
receive  and  meet  with 
foreign  dignitaries  and 
diplomats."  He  also 
envisions  an  airstrip  and  a 
Republic  of  Texas  customs 
and  trade  zone.  Last  year 
also  marked  the  opening 
of  the  Republic's  first 
overseas  "consulate,"  in 
Barcelona 


IIARPER>  M  \t  .A/IM    M  I'll  MW  K  _\VI  An  l>\  Lis:lu  Kuhnyi,  based  on  maps  by  John  Davis,  Ranger  Canyon  Tress. 
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FIND  OUT  WHY 


;URGE0N  GENERAL'S 
VARNING:  Cigarette  Smoke 
Contains  Carbon  Monoxide. 


tricted  to  smokers  21  years  of  age  or  older, 
i  only  in  the  USA.  Offer  void  in  GA,  MN,  MT, 
Junty,  WA,  Wl  and  in  any  other  location  where 
r  prohibited  by  law  or  by  SFNTC  policy.  Limit 
i  carton  per  household  per  year  (12  months). 


TURKISH  £t>DOME. 
,  BLEND 


For  a  sample  CARTON  call: 
1-800-872-6460  ext.  6385 

America's  Best  Cigarette"  is  a  trademark,  and  Natural  American  Spirit*  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
Santa  Fe  Natural  Tobacco  Company.  All  other  names  and  marks  are  registered  trademarks  of  their 
respective  owners  and  are  not  affiliated  with  Santa  Fe  Natural  Tobacco  Company  in  any  way. 


icoln  IS  |  Your  definition  of  luxury  i 


Lincoln  IS  |  Your  definition  of  luxury  is  your  own.  So,  experience  the  combination  of 
a  3.9  litre  32-valve  V8  with  near  50/50  weight  distribution.  And  see  how  much  fun 
avoiding  potholes  can  be.  For  more  information  or  to  schedule  a  test  drive,  visit 
lincolnvehicles.com  or  call  800-688-8898. 
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A  GAZA  DIARY 

Scenes  from  the  Palestinian  Uprising 
By  Chris  Hedges 


DINOSAUR  DREAMS 

Reading  the  Bones  of  Americas  Psychic  Mascot 

By  Jack  Hitt 

DEATH  IN  SLOW  MOTION 

A  Descent  into  Alzheimer's 
By  Eleanor  Cooney 

»LIN<m      ALL  GOD'S  CHILDREN  CAN  DANCE 

H  1  •  7001  ^  story  by  HamUi  Murakami 

Also:  Hay  den  Carruth,  Guy  Davenport 


Danies  need  to  sp| 
nonestly."    I  % 
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What  could  happen  if  an  oil  company  gave  up  old  ways  of  thinkii  |? 


Over  the  past  few  months  we  walked  up  to  people  in  nine  cities  acioss  five 
continents  and  asked  them  their  opinions  about  oil  companies,  global  warming, 
energy.  We  asked  them  what  they'd  say  to  an  oil  company  executive  if  they 
could  tell  him  or  her  what  to  do.  Why?  Because  today,  like  every  day,  the  world 
will  use  more  than  70  million  barrels  of  oil.  And  yet  today,  like  every  day,  we  all 
want  a  cleaner  environment. 

Posing  the  problem  is  easy.  Here  are  a  few  answers: 

In  1999,  five  years  ahead  of  E.P.A.  mandates,  we  were  the  first  oil  company 
to  voluntarily  introduce  gasoline  with  reduced  sulfur.  It's  so  much  cleaner  than 
regular  fuel  that  it's  the  equivalent  of  taking  100,000  cars  off  U.S.  roads  every 
day.  It's  available  today  in  19  cities  across  America. 

We  believe  solar  power  is  real.  That's  why  today  we  bring  solar  power  to  more 
than  160  countries.  And  why  we're  one  of  the  largest  producers,  as  well  as 
consumers,  of  solar  power  in  the  world. 

Three  years  ago  we  took  action  on  climate  change.  We  vowed  to  reduce  our 
own  greenhouse  gas  emissions  to  10%  below  1990  levels  by  2010.  We're 
more  than  halfway  there.  When  we're  through,  it  will  be  the  equivalent  of  taking 
almost  3  million  cars  off  the  road. 

We've  joined  with  DaimlerChrysler"-'  to  bring  hydrogen-powered  buses  to  city 
streets  starting  next  year  in  Europe.  The  only  emission  from  these  buses 
is  water  vapor. 

Every  day,  250,000  people  are  born.  Every  one  of  them  will  want  heat,  light, 
mobility.  For  now,  the  world  needs  oil.  But  that  doesn't  mean  there  aren't 
smarter,  cleaner  ways  to  find  it,  produce  it,  process  it,  refine  it,  use  it.  It  doesn't 
mean  we  can't  explore  and  develop  alternatives.  We  are  in  the  oil  business. 
But  we  are  also  in  the  natural  gas  business,  the  solar  business,  the  technology 
business,  the  yet-to-be-discovered-energy  business. 

That's  what  we  mean  by  beyond  petroleum.  Learn  more  at  bp.com. 

It's  a  start. 


bp 


responsibility  beyond  petroleum 


megan  Mcdonald 
event  coordinator 
lasalle  street,  chicago 


2001  BP  p  I  c    DaimlerChrysler  is  a  trademark  ol  Daimlerl 


"  JRGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Cigarette 
noke  Contains  Carbon  Monoxide. 


1 5  mg  "tar,"  1.1  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 

The  amount  of  "tar"  and  nicotine  you  inhale  will 
vary  depending  on  how  you  smoke  the  cigarette. 

For  more  information  about  PM  USA  and  its  products, 
visit  www.philipmorrisusa.com  or  call  1-877-PMUSAWEB. 
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LETTERS 


One  Flew  over  the  Cuckoo's 
Nest 

As  technology  becomes  able  to 
displace  some  of  the  biological  and 
even  mental  constraints  that  have 
heretofore  served  .is  the  anchors  of 
our  identity,  it's  essential  to  ask  what 
hounds  we  might  attempt  to  impose 
on  human  nature.  Lauren  Slater,  in 
her  article  about  the  plastic  surgeon 
Joe  Rosen  ["Dr.  Daedalus,"  July],  is 
correct  to  meditate  on  this  most  dif- 
ficult question.  It  is  the  definitive 
struggle  of  our  era,  and  I  commend 
Harpers  Magazine  for  devoting  space 

to  It. 

There  are  two  gross  failures  in  the 
essay,  however,  and  I  have  to  point 
them  out  to  you.  In  these  hideous 
days  of  ill-informed,  self-destructive 
technological  brinkmanship  (global 
warming,  missile  defense,  anti-con- 
servation energy  policy),  voices  from 
the  opposition  (amon«  which  1 
count  Harper's)  must  be  able  to  take 
the  moral  high  ground  when  it 
comes  to  making  scientific  argu- 
ments. Anyone  who  has  gone  to 
high  school  should  be  alarmed  by 
Slater's  claim  that  the  cerebellum  is 
denoted  to  controlling  one's  belly 


1  larper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Please  address  mail  to  Letters,  1  larper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY 
10012,  or  email  us  at  letters@harpers.org. 
Shun  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  published,  aiul 
all  letters  are  subject  to  editing.  Volume  pre- 
cludes  individual  acknowledgment. 


button  and  furthermore  evocativ 
"ancient  blue  connections,  a  prj 
tive  love."  It  we  have  to  be  dunce 
this  degree  in  order  to  be  literary 
lose  our  authority  and  can  no  loi 
make  fun  of  Donald  Rumsfeld's 
Dick  Cheney's  fantasies. 

The  second  tailing  is  tar  wol 


Because  Lauren  Slater  lacks  (o 
least  rejects)  scientific  literacy, 
can't  distinguish  Rosen's  manifi 
speculative  ideas,  such  as  wings 
people,  from  immediate  and  pr; 
cal  questions,  such  as  how  we  wi 
recognize  the  onset  of  a  serious  m 
logical-warfare  attack,  which  m 
in  the  first  hours  amount  to  no  r 
than  a  hunch  of  individuals  v> 

colds. 

It  is  quite  simply  painful  to  re 
hit  piece  about  someone  who  is 
ing  so  much  good  tor  the  world, 
worked  with  Joe  Rosen  for  ov 
decade  and  a  halt  on  computer 
ulations  to  improve  surgical 
ctimes.  It  is  not  unreasonabl 
guess  that  Joe's  pioneering  wot 
this  area,  which  went  unmentu 
in  the  article,  will  directly  be: 
you  or  a  loved  one  in  the  tut 
Slater  writes  at  length  about  he 
ternal  struggles  with  sonv 
Rosen's  speculative  ideas,  whicl 
comes  to  face  somew  hat  more  c 
ly  at  the  end  of  her  piece, 
enough.  Rut  during  her  in 
creeped-out  phase  she  indulgi 
unchecked  visions  of  Rosen  as  ij 
ster  and  insists  on  printing 


(  hi,,-  ,i  bottle  of  Clcmnorangie  Ten  Years  ( >U  leaves  us, 
it  generally  doesn't  stay  full  for  long 


Tournej  to  the  fai  north  of  Scotland,  trace  the  jagged 
coastline  across  to  the  Dornoch  Firth,  and  vou  II  come  t  <  i  the 
little  place  where  our  whisky  is  made.  I  Ins  place— like  the 
whisky  itself— is  called  Glenmorangic.  An  old  Gaelic  name 
which  means  "Vallev  oi  rrancjnilitv. 

And  tranquil  ii  is.  f'oi  here,  we  arc  blessed  with  thai 
curiosity  of  nature  which  experts  now  refer  in  as  the  micro- 
climate. I  Ins  rare  combination  of  softh  turning  seasons 
sin  red  by  raw  coastal  breezes  has  been  understood  for 
centuries  to  be  perfectly  suited  to  the  distillers  craft. 

Now  thai  vou  know  where  our  whisky  comes  from,  please 
allow  us  to  tell  you  how  ii  is  pronounced:  GlenMORangie,  .is 
it  ii  were  trying  to  rhyme  with  ORANGEY.  With  practice 
the  name  is  easily 
spoken.  And,  we 
believe,  well  w  on  Ii 
the  effort. 


HanJetafttd  by  lb,  Si  ,i,,u  Men  £>/  Tain 


GLENMORANGIE 

SINGLE  HIGHLAND  MALT  SCOTCH  WHISKY 

Please  enjo)  our  whisky  in  a  responsible  fashion, 
fo  give  Glrntnorangii  as  j  oifi  cill  Luiiior.com,  I-888-SPIR1TH)  I  -888-774-748.1 


H  rb  IT  ABOUT  THE  POWER 

of  certain  combinations 
jF  words   pull  you  in, 
to  suck  you  in,  so  that  you 
can  t  turn  the  pages  fast 
enough  and  the  outside 
world  falls  away? 

This  book  delivers  an  experience  we 
all  pray  never  to  have,  but  about 
which  we  feel  an  undeniable  curiosity. 
[Pomerantz]  has  spent  time  with  peo- 
ple who  dropped  out  of  the  sky  and 
lived  to  tell  about  it." 

-Melissa  Fay  Greene, 
author  of  Praying  for  Sheetrock 
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■verful  2  book  as  you  are 
David  J.  Garrow.  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
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Dommick  Dunne,  author  of  Justice 


As  tor  scientific  literacy,  well, 
those  who  have  the  hubris  to  chum 
they  really  have  it  worry  me  most.  1 
do  not  claim  to  know  .ill  the  tacts 
(though  I'm  ,i  doctoral-level  psy- 
chologist with  training  in  neuropsy- 
chology). Lanier  exaggerates  a  puta- 
tive error  about  brain  schematics, 
simply  tor  effect:  Nowhere  did  I  state 
that  the  cerebellum  is  "devoted  to 
controlling  one's  belly  button."  It 
certainly  is  not.  In  general,  when  it 
comes  to  brain  theory,  humility, 
which  Lanier's  letter  lacks,  should 
rule  the  day;  we  have  many,  many 
elegant  hypotheses  with  really  no 
answers.  Twenty  years  ago,  we  all 
thought  there  was  a  single  memory 
system.  Now  we  think  there  are  sev- 
eral. We  i^ed  to  think  there  was  one 
visual  pathway.  Now  we  think  there 
are  at  least  two:  the  retinocollicular 
projection  and  the  geniculostriate 
cortical  projection.  Who  knows, 
though.'  By  the  tune  I've  typed  these 
words,  theory  may  have  changed  yet 
again.  When  it  comes  to  the  brain, 
and  writing  about  the  brain,  lyricism 
i-  probably  tar  more  accurate  than 
science  that  pretends  to  an  authority 
it  lust  d(  iesn'i  have. 

Dr.  Rosen's  lovely  vision  of  mus- 
cle-powered human  flight  is  totally 
chimerical,  made  so,  alas,  rV  the  ba- 
sic laws  of  biology  and  physics.  Even 
a  small  person  would  need  chest 
muscles  the  si:e  of  pillows  and  wings 
as  long  as  that  of  a  Cessna,  but  much 
lighter  and  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  flexi- 
ble. That'-  why  ostriches  are  earth- 
bound  and  the  heaviest  birds  that  do 
take  ott  s(»ar  mostly  rather  than  flap. 
It  is  possible  that  Rosen's  techniques 
might  be  able  to  give  people  wings 
big  and  li'jht  enough  that  they  could 
jump  off  a  tall  building  and  s.ul  a  few 
miles.  But  in  general,  forget  it,  doc- 
tor; it  can't  happen'  I'm  bemused  by 
the  strange  tact  that  none  of  Rosen's 
critics  spotted  the  real  flaw  in  his 
concept  but  worried  about  surgery 
and  ethics. 

Pacific  Grove,  Calif. 


Lauren  Slater  has  written  as 
provocative  an  article  as  I  have  ever 
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read,  but  it  is  mystifying  in  its 
tence  that  Dr.  Rosen's  thoJ 
about  w  in'js  are  s,  anew  h< it  uso; 
except,  as  she  charmingly  note 
"window  washers."  If  I  had  losl 
use  of  my  legs  and  were  trvir' 
make  my  way  in  a  wheelchs 
might  be  quite  open  to  attixir? 
my  body  a  set  of  wings  that  vi 
allow  me  to  fly,  at  least  at  low, 
tudes.  It  Rosen  is  to  be  perceivj 
existing  far  out  in  his  own  str 
place,  the  reasons  for  his  exile 
have  to  be  more  compelling 
his  endorsement  of  wings. 

Andrea  M.  Smith 
New  York  City 

1  was  appalled  by  Lauren  SI; 
article.  1  am  ashamed  that  Dr.  P 
and  1  have  the  same  initials  afte 
names.  In  this  culture  of  seltisl. 
and  zeal  tor  selt-reali:ation  ; 
costs,  the  emphasis  increasing 
the  individual  and  not  the  con 
nity.  Have  we  really  arrived  ; 
age  w  hen  surgically  bifurcati 
tongue  tor  a  dormantly  rept 
male  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  re; 
able  means  of  allowing  him  to  a 
his  "true"  self.1 1  tear  so. 

Chondron  Kalyanam,  M.D. 
Springfield,  Va. 

From  what  I  read  in  La 
Slater's  article,  I  really  admin 
Rosen.  As  a  fourteen-year-old 
in  1966,  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  I 
multiple  piercings,  painted  my 
nails  and  fingernails,  and  \ 
women's  chiffon  nightdresses  u 
farmer's  overalls  on  the  street, 
making  a  statement;  1  was  exp 
ing  my  individuality  in  a  pi 
cosmetic  fashion  to  shake  tr 
up.  My  rings  are  gone  lit  take: 
many  to  make  an  impression] 
more),  but  I  continue  to  painl 
toenails.  So,  although  I  don't 
that  every  attempt  to  modify 
ety's  standards  of  beauty  resul 
beauty,  I  certainly  appreciate 
effort. 

Dr.  Rosen  has  established  crec 
ity,  applies  his  talent  and  skil 
serve  the  afflicted,  and  takes  th< 
man  condition  seriously,  but 
considered  too  tar-out.  Gooc 
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.  T  lie  nlll\    IK'W  s  llclc   |s  1  ll.ll  .1 

iiiktigioLis  publication  has  contem- 
isijlid  society's  die  turns, 
■ince,  with  current  technology, 
gs  wouldn't  get  me  off  the 
t  md,  could  I  ha\  e  .1  prehensile 
:  an  inch  in  diameter,  three  feet 
;,  with  .1  sensitive  tip,  attached  to 
base  of  my  spine .' 

shn  Lane 
cinnati 

i<,'  of  Myself 

was  gratified  hy  Guy  Daven- 
.  's  essay  on  the  nine  volumes  oi 
,  itman  conversat  ions  and  111  y 
ion  nt  selections  therefrom,  irk- 
e  though  11  w  as  to  he  reminded 
~  I  ny  continuing  failure  to  track 

■  n  a  copy  of  Volume  4  ["Endless- 

■  alking,"  July].  Thai  my  radical 
i  1 1 1  a  1  urn  fails  to  capt  ure  1  he 
he  and  texture"  of  the  nine  vol- 

■  :s  1  cheerfully  acknowledge.  In- 
tel, !  warn  in  my  1  n  1 1  a >d ue 1 1 1  >n 

i|j  "there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
itierience  of  reading  all  from  he 
ling  to  end." 

)avenport  mulls  what  wand 
/itman  might  have  used  to  nm- 
.  the  sense  of  that  not -yet -invent - 
[word  "homosexual"  and  specu- 

s  it  was  "pathic."  I  cannot  recall 

I  word  ever  being  used  by  Whit- 

I I  and  suggest  instead  that  t  he 
lidy  code  might  have  been 
peek."  Of  one  thing  I  am  eon- 
iced:  semantic  minuets  among 
Idemics  notwithstanding,  same- 
•  sexuality  thrived  in  Whitman's 

v  \  ork  City  and  in  his  circ  le. 

■  richness  (and  ironies)  of  the 

e-sex  ethos  of  Whitman's  home 
ijMickle  Street,  hy  the  way,  are 
liened  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
lespondence  that  reveals  that  the 

Tel c r  of  Whitman's  conversa- 
( s,  Horace  Traubel  (though  mar- 
t  and  the  father  of  two,  like  Os- 
3  Wilde),  had  passionate  affairs 
1  1  two  men  in  the  decade  after 
jjitman's  death. 

inally,  Davenport's  remark  that 
iuhel  became  "a  newspaper  edi- 
)  and  third-rate  poet"  after 
58-92  scants  his  achievement  as 
1  founder  and  editor,  for  thirty 

C  'ununited  on  page  98 
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ship,  and  publishing  now  pla\  .iviitisi.inti.il 
ii  ilc  in  editing  I  Ik  I  ditoi  i.il  Institute  at 
Uoston  Universitx  otters  ad\  meed  decrees 
(M.A  .iikI  I'll  Mi  in  I  Jiton.il  Studio  With 
the  support  ot  an  Advisorv  i  oinmittce 
draw  ii  from  main  Jim  iplmes  al  the 
University  (art  history,  <  I.issk  s,  1  nijlish.  Ins 
torv.  law.  modern  foreign  languages,  plnlos 
ophv.  political  science,  and  thei  >l<  i^\  i.  I  he 
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September  1 ,  2001 

Professor  Stephen  Wilkes 

1  )epartment  < >t  Literature 

I  niversity  of  <.  ialifornia,  S.mt.i  Cruz 

1 156  1  ligh  Street 

Santa  (  ru:,  (  'A  95064-1077 

I  )ear  Professor  Wilkes, 

1  appreciate  your  kind  word  about 
Harper's  Magazine,  and  I  take  n  as  a 
compliment  tli.it  you  should  think  to 
send  UK-  ;i  copy  of  your  remarks  to 
the  Santa  Barbara  symposium  on  the 
topic  "The  American  Public  Intel- 
lectual: An  Endangered  Species."  I 
don't  doubt  ih.it  your  presentation 
was  well-received,  and  1  can  see  win 
you  would  think  it  "of  particular  in- 
terest in  an  editor  mindful  of  the  veil 
ni  darkness  descending  on  the  na- 
tion's political  discourse."  1  admire 
your  erudition  and  share  your  wish 
that  both  W  alter  Lippmann  and 
Bernard  de  Voto  were  writing  a  Sun- 
day column  for  the  Neu  York  /ones, 
but  I  think  that  you  carry  the  sympo- 
sium's subtitle  ton  tar  into  the  forests 
of  metaphor.  We  are  not  talking 
about  "the-  Ions  <  it  a  natural  resource 
as  prec  ions  a-  the  High  Plains 
ac|uifer,"  much  less  the  "fast-disap- 
pearing song  of  i  he  bu  t  land's  war- 
bler." We  re  talking  about  academic 
careerists  auditioning  tor  the  voices 

■I  Mi  ise-  « >l  (  ardinal  de  Rlc  helleu. 

Forgive  the  sarcasm.  Ptobihh  I've 
met  loo  many  would-be  public  intel- 
lectuals, and  I  tend  to  think  of  them 
i-  people  ti' Mil  w  hom  one  doe-  w  ell 
■ 1 :  early  years  of  the 
•  m  \  hum  1st  rat  ion  1  ar- 
il m.   ■  -.  L   in?. m  was  fond  of  what 


were  known  at  the  rune  as  "multipar- 
ticipant  discussion  threads,"  and  the 
organizers  of  weekend  retreats  at 
Colonial  Williamsburg  and  Hilton 
1  lead  liked  to  dress  up  the  program 
wiih  lopics  bearing  on  the  quality 
control  ot  American  public  opin- 
ion— depth  ot  meaning  and  degrees 
ot  importance,  conditions  ot  manu- 
facture and  terms  ot  sale,  problems 
presented  by  the  repackaging  ot 
high-end  political  theory  tor  down- 
market distribution.  Although  1  took 
careful  notes  and  didn't  neglect  the 
portfolio  ot  helpful  study  materials 
(readings  from  the  works  ot  Cicero, 
John  Locke,  George  Orwell,  et  ah),  1 
never  learned  to  draw  the  tine  dis- 
tinctions between  the  public  and  the 
private  interest — what  was  good  for 
America  as  opposed  to  what  was 
good  tor  the  panelist  promoting  bis 
or  her  new  book,  on  sale  in  the  hotel 
lobby  and  coming  soon  to  a  neigh- 
borhood PBS  station.  I  undoubtedly 
missed  many  subtle  references  and 
far-reaching  ramifications,  but  the 
conference  summary  always  seemed 
to  me  pretty  straightforward: 

A.  The  .American  citizenry  has 
been  reduced  to  a  herd  ot  lascivious 
sheep. 

B.  The  herd  requires  guidance  and 
direc  t  it  in. 

C.  Who  better  to  provide  guid- 
ance and  direction  than  those  ot  us 
here  in  the  Sea  Island  Room.' 

D.  1  lappily  for  the  safety  of  the 
Republic,  we're  not  the  kind  ot 
people  who  covet  riches  or  seek  t  he- 
glow  ot  celebrity.  We  don't  mind 
-landing  slightly  behind  the  podium, 
imparting  knowledge,  pointing  out 
the  way,  to  the  |ust  society,  the  best 
restaurants,  the  C  at\  on  the  I  hll. 


E.  It  America  doesn't  o 
quickly  to  its  senses,  doesn't  b 
to  read  our  books,  how  can  we 
tend  its  treasured  freedoms 
priceless  cultural  heritage  agi 
the  devastation  of  C 


I 


and  MTV: 


-topped  going  to  the  confere 
shortly  after  Clinton  was  elected 
second  term,  but  1  continue  t' 
cetve  transcripts  of  some  ot  the 
ceedings,  and  judging  by  your  (I 
text  as  well  as  what  1  read  in 
journals  ot  upscale  political  opit 
the  tone  and  substance  of  the 
pothesis  hasn't  changed  much 
the  last  ten  years.  The  country 
flounders  in  the  morass  of  durr 
down  journalism  and  bad  telev 
(vour  own  point  about  the  sui 1 
ratings  tor  Fear  Factor)  and  win 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.' 

Maybe  you  could  answer  the 
tion,  Professor,  but  why  the  ho 
rescue  from  the  universities' 
the  universities  and  literary  pe 
tain  i  liar    with    the  writing' 
Theodor  Adorno  and  Louis-rl 
nand  Celine'  Why  the  presum 
that  when  searching  tor  the  lost 
lie  intellectual,  we  should  be  p 
around  Harvard  Square  or  lo<|i 
under  the  desks  at  The  New  Yo: 
view  of  Books! 

It  I  read  correctly  your  pages 
through  twelve,  you  have  reasds 
your  own  to  doubt  the  claims 
academy  to  the  throne  ot  wit) 
You  compare  the  faculty  de;jl 
your  acquaintance  to  "dead  rl 
circling  .1  burnt-out  sun";  you  i 
of  "envious  and  embittered  pedn 
so  preoccupied  with  departnB 
politics  that  they  cannot  see  be 


; 


1 1  nam  >w  horizon  ol  their  futile 
|j<  ialties."  Nut  the  hest  of  circum- 
t  ces  for  the  restoration  of  the  an- 
i  t  lireek  kn  \t  >iii  dc^  np 

i  agrees  with  what  little  I  know  of 
i  rersities  from  my  own  brief  ohser- 
i  .ms  as  .1  guest  lecturer  and  from 
i  iy  years  of  wandering  in  the 
(i  rt  ct  tenured  prose.  When  1  re. id 
I  hooks  by  ac  adem  ic  authi  >rs 
l  irning  the  emptiness  oi  the  pub- 
i  quare,  I  seldom  come  away  con- 
i  ;ed  that  the  country  stands  in 
i  peril;  I'm  left  instead  with  the 
i  ression  that  the  self-appointed 
dians  of  the  nation's  conscience 
.  to  he  eonsulted  on  matters  that 
DSt  none  of  them  understand, 
he  expectation  of  a  c  ivic  re- 
[■kening  in  the  literary  professions 
Mis  to  me  even  more  recklessly 
(placed.  The  joke  would  come 
rer  to  you,  Professor,  if  you  could 
x\d  some  time  in  close  contine- 
nt with  the  New   York  media 
|jwd  Everybody  has  a  brilliant 
(lion;  everybody  can  go  the  dis- 
jj  e  of  three  sentences  on  any  topic 
i:  comes  into  the  room  with  the 
i'ded  movie  critic  or  the  shredded 
Ic.  Three  sentences  on  the  where- 
: iits  of  Chandra  Levy,  on  the  war 
israel,  free-range  lettuce,  cyber- 
|:e,  the  San  Andreas  Fault,  the 
less  of  autumn  in  the  Balkans.  But 
pfe's  it — three  sentences.  I'm  told 
i:  in  Washington  the  veneer  on 
the  talking  pi  tints  is  so  I  l  un 
that  it  rubs  i  >tt  after  tw<  >. 

I  concur  in  your  good  opinion  of 
n  Paine,  and  I  can  understand 
I  you  assigned  the  last  five  pages 
f  >ur  presentation  to  the  strenuous 
Jinding  of  the  conference  partici- 
;i|ts  of  Pame's  importance  to  the 
Jerican  Revolution.  As  you  say, 
i  Paine  not  published  Common 
i;e  in  the  winter  of  1  776,  Jefferson 
months  later  might  not  have 
,;id  either  the  language  or  the  oc- 
,  on  tor  the  writing  of  the  Declara- 
i  of  Independence.  The  country 
■rits  from  Paine  the  boon  of  lib- 
md  1  was  ylad  to  see  that  vou 
d  acknowledgments  of  the  gift 
i  authorities  as  eminent  as  Ben- 
;  in  Franklin,  George  Washington, 
..  t  Whitman,  and  The  imas  Edis<  >n. 
ut  you  didn't  mention  |ohn 
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>h  I  is)  fu  match 
urn  i  Iv  installed 
lams  saw  in  Paine 


A. '.mis,  and  Adams  tht.se  days  is  all 
ill-.  rage.  Ins  iv;  hi  ilion  refurbished 

i  v  I.  the  receni  I  id  Nk 
'•  nil'  >ugh  and  i 
the  political  hi, 
in  Washington 
"a  little  l-u-\  meddling  scrihhler,"  a 
lonl  m<  'in  lied  !  1 1 nk. u d  si  irring  up 
tlu  Philadelphia  rahhle  with  ill-hred 
li  ii  k  isjns  of  pn  \  ilege  and  wealth,  an 
'insolent  Blasphemei  ol  things  sa- 
civd  and  transcendent  Libeller  of  all 
that  is  good."  .An  attitude  toward 
free  speech,  Professor,  not  unlike  the 
one  endorsed  h\  Rupert  Murdoch 
and  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney. 

Adams  voiced  the  sentiments  of 
the  Federalist  Party  and  the  coun- 
try's moneyed  interests,  expressing 
what  he  called  "my  fundamental 
maxim  of  government,"  in  the 
phrase  "never  to  trust  the  lamb  to 
the  wolf."  To  Adams  the  lamb  was 
property,  and  where  today  could  you 
find  a  more  succinct  statement  ol  the 
principles  embraced  by  the  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  Supreme 
Court.'  How  heller  to  explain  the 
Bush  Administration's  approach  to 
tax  and  ant  11  nisi  law,  to  health  in- 
surance  and  the  environment? 

You  conclude  your  remarks  by  ex- 
horting  the  journalists  ol  our  ow  n 
day  to  mutate  the  example  of  Paine's 
eloquence  and  courage,  hut  you 
would  he  better  advised  to  ask  them 
how  soon  they  hoped  to  appear  with 
Regis  Philbin  on  Who  Wants  to  Be  a 
Millionaire.  You  forget  that  you're 
talking  about  a  news  media  as  cer- 
tain .is  Adams  that  no  good  can 
come  from  talking  out  of  turn.  Dis- 
sent doesn't  sell,  Professor;  the  ballet 
company  known  as  the  Washington 
press  corps  dances  to  the  music  of 
the  While  I  louse  Marine  Band,  and 

ii  will  help  you  to  better  appreciate 
their  performance  it  you  can  imagine 
Cokie  Roberts  in  a  tutu,  or  Stone 
Phillips  as  Prince  Florimund  leaping 
at  r<  iss  the  stage  in  .1  series  1 >t  fault  less 
grand  jet es.  At  the  ballet  company's 
annual  Gridiron  Dinner  t  hree 
months  after  last  year's  mocker\  ol  .1 
presidential  election,  the  menus 
were  printed  in  the  form  of  butterfly 
ballots.  A  sin, ill  how  of  courtesy,  you 
understand,  a  little  joke  for  we  hap- 
p\  tew  here  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Capital  Hilton,  the  gesture  en  fmnte 


meant  to  reassure  President  Bush, 
the  evening's  principal  guest,  thai  he 
was  in  hands  as  safe  as  those 
1  >f  the  good  people  at  All- 


I 


state. 


t  isn'i  that  the  country  lacks  tor 
public  intellectuals,  Professor,  bur 
rather  thai  you  search  for  them  in  the 
wrong  place.  You  expect  to  find  them 
keeping  company  with  John  Milton 
and  Thucydides  on  a  bookstore  shelf 
of  Penguin  Classics,  or  somewhere  in 
the  remote  hut  virtuous  province  of 
C-Span,  drawing  diagrams  of  cruise 
missiles  or  stem  cells  in  a  community- 
college  auditorium  in  Duluth.  hook 
instead  to  the  gossip  columns  and  the 
supermarket  press;  ask  around  among 
the  friends  of  Nicole  Kidman  and 
Sean  "Puffy"  Combs. 

Your  mistake  is  one  in  elementary 
grammar.  Failing  to  grasp  the  proper 
relation  between  the  words  "public" 
and  "intellectual,"  you  assign  too 
much  weight  to  the  noun,  too  little 
to  the  adjective.  Long  ago  and  once 
upon  a  time  the  display  of  knowledge 
or  the  proof  of  genius  preceded  the 
prize  of  lame.  First  write  a  worthwhile 
hook  and  then  step  forward  onto  the 
stage  of  crowned  celebrity.  Now  we 
reverse  the  procedure.  First  celebrity, 
then  the  hook.  Why  else  do  you  sup- 
pose that  President  Clinton  receives 
$10  million  to  write  a  memoir  that 
even  his  publisher  knows  will  prove 
to  be  a  long  and  smiling  lie? 

So  also  with  every  other  celebrity 
of  large  magnitude.  It  is  the  fact  of 
their  success  that  makes  them  wise. 
Already  public,  they  become,  by  defi- 
nition and  as  a  matter  of  commercial 
copyright,  iniellectual.  We  know 
them  when  we  see  them,  nor  by  their 
winds  or  chapter  headings  hut  by 
their  limousines  and  their  clothes,  by 
the  crowds  that  attend  their  comings 
in  and  goings  out  of  Spago. 

Parse  the  phrase  correctly  and 
the  country  swarms  with  public  in- 
tellectuals— Madonna  speaking  up 
for  the  Brazilian  ram  forest,  Charl- 
ton Heston  for  the  Bill  ol  Rights; 
Steven  Seagal  unwinding  the  sacred 
scroll  of  Tibetan  Buddhism,  Tom 
Cruise  elucidating  the  mystery  of 
Scientology,  Brigitte  Bardol  trans- 
lating the  secret  language  of  clogs. 
And  who's  to  judge  that  what  a 


celebrity  has  to  say  is  of  less  con 
quence  than  what  you're  likely 
find  on  the  editorial  pages  of  tj 
Washington  Post  or  the  New  Y<| 
Times'  Match  the  credentials 
Sting  against  those  of  George  V(. 
or  Thomas  Friedman,  and  w 
comes  to  the  microphone  witri 
clearer  view  of  postmodern  polit 
or  a  shrewder  understanding  of  t 


-lob; 


it  economy 


The 


odds  favor  t| 


testimony  of  Sting,  a  witness  rruj 
widely  trav  eled,  considerably  richi 
and  capable  of  backing  up  his  e 
dence  with  an  accompaniment 
electric  bass. 

Who  better  to  make  sense 
what  now  constitutes  the  cultl 
(the  living  one  as  opposed  to  t 
one  embalmed  in  the  Library 
Congress)  than  the  people  who  e 
body  the  expression  of  that  cultut 
genius?  Prior  to  the  twentieth  a 
tury  the  hulk  of  the  world's  lite 
ture  was  written  by  men  who  h 
played  a  part  on  the  stage  of  pub 
event.  You  named  Sophocles  a 
Caesar,  both  of  them  military  col 
manders;  you  also  might  have  mt 
tioned  Montaigne,  Bacon,  Hamj 
ton,  and  Churchill,  all  of  tht 
politicians.  Why  not  then  Tt 
Brokaw  or  Susan  Sarandon? 

Regard  the  human  intellect  a- 
natural  resource  as  abundant  as  s 
con  or  sunlight,  and  you  can  wr 
the  story  of  civilization  in  terms 
the  uses  to  which  it  has  been  p 
The  seventeenth  century  was  int< 
ested  in  religion  and  so  assigned 
clergymen  the  role  of  public  intelle 
tual;  the  eighteenth-century  Enligl 
enment  shitted  the  focus  to  polit 
and  thus  produced  not  only  Jol 
Adams  and  your  own  Tom  Paine  1 
also  Voltaire,  Burke,  Napoleon,  t 
Elder  and  Younger  Pitt.  The  nir 
teenth  century  promoted  scienti 
and  novelists  to  the  ranks  of  high 
consciousness;  our  own  age  choot 
to  nominate  synonyms  for  money 
important  movie  stars,  wealthy  bu 
nessmen,  musicians  111  heavy  tur. 

History  grossly  simplified,  Profi 
Mir,  hut  I  trust  you  to  rake  the  abbi 
viated  point.  Tunes  change,  and 
does  the  costume  of  the  Philosopl 
king.  Education  doesn't  figure  in  t 
job  description.  The  rive  speakers 
your  symposium  brought  with  th( 


]  collective  holding  oi  twenty- 
:1  re  college  degrees,  and  I'm  sure 
I  every  one  of  them  can  spot  the 
|  ;rence  between  a  Beethoven  pi- 
sonata  and  one  of  Picasso's 
vns.  Spot  it  almost  every  time, 
I  bet,  the  identification  confirmed 
I  lett  references  to  Chartres  Cathe- 
i  I  and  the  hist  Hapshurg.  Solid 
a  t,  Professor,  hut  to  what  avail ' 
f;i  say  that  next  year's  conference 
address  "The  Dilemma  of  the 
ative  Mind,"  and  who  do  you 
\  it  to  see  on  the  stage — the  same 
[1  curators  of  the  liberal-arts  muse- 
or  the  lead  guitarist  for  Radio- 

d> 

t's  not  your  fault.  The  hiss  that 
li  describe  has  been  with  us  for 
years,  and  maybe  it  will  hearten 
S  tn  know  that  others  have  looked 
1  the  same  abyss.  Writing  a  letter 
his  British  publisher  in  1949, 
B/mond  Chandler,  the  author  of 
ti'  Big  Sleep  and  The  Long  (.  wodbye, 

I  it  as  follows: 

J  You  can't  produce  art  by  trying,  by 
etting  up  exacting  standards,  b\  talk- 
ng  about  critical  minutiae,  by  the 
'laubert  method.  It  is  produced  with 

r  ;reat  ease,  in  an  almost  offhand  man- 
icr,  and  without  self  consciousness. 

I  'ou  can't  write  just  because  sou  have 
c  id  all  the  h  ><  >ks. 

)r  the  critic  Dwight  Macdonald 
b  looking  into  Life  magazine  in 
1)0: 

!  Nine  color  pages  of  Renoir  paint- 
rigs  followed  by  a  picture  of  a  roller- 
kating  horse.  .  .  .  Just  think,  nine 
lages  of  Renoirs!  But  that  roller-skat- 
ng  horse  comes  along,  and  the  final 
impression  is  that  Renoir  is  talented, 
•ut  si  1  is  the  hi  u  se. 

•or  Chandler's  word  "art"  substitute 
']  blic  intellec  tual";  for  Macdonald's 
a  se  substitute  Warren  Beatty  and 
Tte  you  have  an  ending  for  your 
wlancholy  rhyme.  Fortunately  we 
i\\  live  in  times  that  try  men's  souls, 
line's  rhetoric  carried  a  ragged  and 
ttving  army  through  a  hard  winter  at 
vlley  Forge;  our  own  Washington 
bdet  company  takes  up  positions,  dc- 
mpointe  and  port  de  bras,  pleasing  to 
tl  wives  of  warm  and  well -ted  oil- 
cmpany  lobbyists.  Count  your  bless- 
iis,  Professor;  be  glad  that  in  Santa 
I  iz  it  doesn't  snow.  ■ 


NOTHROOk  II 


We  Call  Them  "Buttons" 


For  years,  listeners  of  NPR's  All  Things  Considered^ 
have  asked  us  about  those  eclectic  music  snippets 
between  news  stories.  We  call  them  buttons. 

Finally  there's  a  CD  with  some  of  these  great  tunes; 
it's  called  all  songs  considered. 

From  tango  to  Finnish  yoiking,  to  great  jazz  and 
Spanish  accordion,  16  great  cuts  featured  as 
"buttons"  are  now  available  in  their  entirety. 

If  you  find  yourself  thinking,  "what  was  that  song 
All  Things  Considered  played  at  5:19  p.m.?"  then 
all  songs  considered  is  the  CD  for  you. 


all  songs  considered  is  also  the  name  of  NPR's  Web-only 
music  show  hosted  by  All  Things  Considered  director  Bob  Boilen. 
Visit  www.npr.org/programs/asc  for  a  regular  installment  of 
all  songs  considered. 


Available  at  the  NPR  Online  Shop  at  http://shop.npr.org  or  call  1.888.NPR.DISC. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  disc  support  NPR*. 
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It  you're  in  search  of  a  gift  tor  the  book  lover  in  your  lite — or  want  to  add  to  your  own  book- 
shelves— we  have  a  great  solution  at  a  special  price. 
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READINGS 


dience-  tend  to  laugh  nervously  at  moments  of 
high  pathos,  as  though  unable  to  surrender  to  a 
presented  emotion  or  regard  it  without  irony, 
'hoi her        tit  these  responses  occur  in  sync 


wit!,  i  _r i \ t  i  performance,  they  have  a  purely 
reflexive  quality  that  separates  them  from  ap- 
-i   which  entails  at  least  a  minimal  degree 

On  the  other  side  ot  applause  we  encounter 
thii  ever  more  ubiquitous  demonstration 
known  as  the  standing  ovation.  Ostensibly  an 
audience's  way  ot  making  it>  approv  al  \  isihle  as 
well  as  audible,  the  standing  ovation  may  look 
like  a  natural  extension  and  intensification  ot 
applause  but  in  tact  marks  a  fundamental  shift 
in  the  dynamics  of  response.  Whereas  tradi- 
tional applause  i»  infinitely  elastic,  capable  of 
registering,  however  subtly,  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual modulations  in  rhythm,  volume,  and 
:eal,  a  standing  ovation  is  essentially  a  binary 
code — it's  either  on  or  oft,  up  or  down.  Of 
course  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  or  two 


SONGS  FROM  THE 
WOODS 


the'  February  issue  of  American  Nl.ithem.it ical 
Mi  inthh  -  7  ru  -  >/nt 


i 


here,  in  Sherwood  Forest,  lived  10.201 
people.  Everyone  had  a  mate  except  the  priest. 
Each  person  had  written  a  song.  Singing  was 

i    ei  \  persi  mi  b\  .i 
singer.  (This  included  the  fact  that  each  per- 
i.j  was  Ming  to  that  person  b\  some 
ver\  me  >  ing 
t  e\  er\ .  me  sins  to 
oneself.  The  priest  sang  to  each  person  the  song 
written  b\  that  persons  mate,  and.  having  no 

■  first  person  the 

I 

!   nk  I   hn,  win  i  sang  Liti 

■ 


especially  enthused  spectators  will  leap  to  their 
feet  only  to  find  that  no  one  is  joining  them. 
Fir  more  common,  however,  is  the  tediously 
predictable  and  subtly  tyrannical  progression 
from  a  few  isolated  standers  to  scattered  per- 
pendicular patches  and  clumps  that  spread 
steadily  outward,  until  finally  even  the  most 
tepid  ot  spectators  feels  obliged  to  join  in  the 
general  uprightness. 

Why  are  standing  ovations  so  coercive.'  Per- 
haps because  once  they  achieve  a  certain  critical 
mass  anyone  who  stays  seated  feels  like  a  spoil- 
sport. Your  dissent  becomes  painfully  obvious  in 
a  w  ay  n  nev  er  does  w  hen  you  simply  aren't  clap- 
ping as  loudly  as  ev  eryone  else.  Indeed  to  keep 
one's  scat  in  the  midst  of  a  wildtite  standing  ov  a- 
tion seems  to  conv  ey  a  distinctly  negative  judg- 
ment rather  than  a  merely  less  positive  one. 
However  loudly  you  may  clap,  cheer,  whistle, 
your  very  failure  to  stand  acts  as  the  equivalent 
of  a  boo,  a  thumbs-down,  a  churlish  withholding 
of  enthusiasm.  The  s.id  truth  is  that  standing 
ovations  hav  e  become  an  audience's  way  ot  cer- 
tifying its  ow  n  w  isdom,  ot  collectively  driving  up 
the  v  alue  ot  its  monetary  and  aes- 


E 


he  poem  is  the  cry  of  its  occasion,"  Wal- 
lace Stev  ens  proclaimed,  and  the  same  might  be 
said  ot  applause.  No  two  ov  ations  sound  exactly 
the  same:  the  dynamics  of  applause  vary  broadly 
depending  on  the  kind  ot  event  it  greets  or  re- 
wards. Indeed  our  assumptions  about  what  and 
when  to  applaud  turn  our  to  be  surprisingly  arbi- 
trary. As  Frederick  Stocken  points  out  in  an  ar- 
ticle for  the  BBC  Music  Magazine,  "Because  ap- 
plause seems  so  natural  to  us,  we  tend  to  assume 
that  its  methods  and  conventions  have  remained 
constant  throughout  history."  Not  so;  Stocken 
proceeds  to  list  some  of  the  more  significant  vari- 
ations in  the  practice,  beginning  with  Nero's  in- 
sistence on  being  applauded  by  the  "Alexandrian" 
method,  a  blend  ot  hollow  -handed  and  flat-hand- 
ed clapping  overlaid  with  loud  humming.  Less 
exotic  are  more  recent  customs  such  as  applaud- 
ing betw  een  mov  ements  ot  extended  works,  w  hich 
became  obsolete  only  in  the  twentieth  century 
(though  not  in  the  opera  house,  where  it's  still 
kosher  to  applaud  big  arias).  Stocken  notes  that 
in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries, 
it  was  even  customary  to  applaud  specific  mo- 
ments within  a  piece — e.g.,  a  fortissimo  passage  or 
a  brilliant  cadenza.  In  the  pious  atmosphere  of 
the  modern  concert  hall,  such  behavior  would  be 
considered  criminal.  To  applaud  before  the  final 
note  has  sounded  feels  like  a  violation  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Work.  This  assumption  is  no  doubt 
as  arbitrary  as  any  other,  but  it  reflects  a  basic 
shift  in  the  way  we  understand  and  respond  to  mu- 
sical performances. 


igation,  by  I  h 


s/inu  n  in  January  at  Hackctt-Frtwdman  Viallerv  in  Sun  Fwncisa 


Ot  course  not  all  musk  gets  the  same  treat- 
ment. |azz  aficionados  routinely  applaud  after  so- 
los, reflecting  not  only  the  special  recognition 
due  improvisers  Kit  the  more  paratactk  gram- 
mar of  jazz,  in  which  the  coherence  of  the  whole 
is  often  less  compelling  than  the  intensity  ot  the 
parts.  But  here  ,m  interesting  dilemma  can  arise: 
the  more  enthusiastically  one  applauds  the  List 
soloist,  the  less  one  hears  ot  the  next.  Applause 
becomes  a  kind  of  feedback,  entering  into  and 
distorting  the  performance  itself,  in  some  in- 
stances leading  the  soloist  to  play  deliberately 
"throwaway"  passages  knowing  that 
they  wi  >n't  be  heard.. 


jL  Applause  often  satisfies  a  need  or  appetite 
as  profound  as  the  appetite  for  the  aesthetic  ex- 
perience that  elicits  it.  In  its  simplest  form  the 
law  of  stimulus  and  response  dictates  that  when 
we  feel  something  we  must  do  something,  and 
applause  is  the  place  w  here  that  doing  first  takes 
on  an  irreducibly  aesthetic  form.  Applauding  toi 
a  good  performance  can  itself  be  a  pleasure  of 
the  highest  order.  Anticipating  a  trip  to  see  the 
famous  actress  Berma,  Proust's  Marcel  compares 
himself  to  a  "battery  that  accumulates  and  stores 
up  electricity,"  nicely  capturing  the  temporal 
character  of  aesthetic  experience  generally.  We 
take  m  stimuli  and  store  them,  letting  them 
build  in  pressure  until  they  eventually  demand 
to  he  released.  The  sexual  analogue  i^  in- 
escapable; it  art  produces  a  kind  of  pleasurable 
friction  or  excitation,  then  applause  i^  the  orgas- 


mic discharge  that  dispels  the  ae e mutilated  ten- 
sion. (Other  forms  of  bodily  relief  may  also  be 
apposite;  consider  the  phrase  "Mold  your  ap- 
plause," with  its  taint  evocation  of  a  full  blad- 
der.) Traditionally,  catharsis  or  emotional  re- 
lease has  been  located  w  ithin  the  bounds  of  the 
aesthetic  experience  proper — at  the  denoue- 
ment of  a  tragcvly,  or  in  the  harmonic  resolution 
of  a  symphony,  "let  in  a  real  sense  the  process 
has  not  been  completed,  the  gathered  energy 
spent,  until  mind  and  body  have  been  able  to 
expel  something  commensurate  with  what  they 
have  absorbed.  "Dazzling  and  tremendous,  how 
quick  the  sunrise  would  kill  me,"  chants  Whil 
man,  "It  I  ci  mid  IV 't  ni  >w  and  always 
send  sunrise  <  mt  i  >t  me." 


() 


ne  reason  applause  can  be  deeply  satisfy- 
ing is  that  it  confirms  the  deep-seated  intuition 
that  our  ow  n  aesthetic  responses  are  not  simply 
perverse  or  idiosyncratic  but  find  an  answering 
chord  in  other  minds.  As  individual  handclaps 
merge  into  a  homogeneous  roar,  so  the  separate 
responses  ot  audience  members  merge  into 
what  feels  like  a  shared  judgment,  a  consensus. 
Applause  r  .1  great  leveler,  averaging  particular 
responses  into  a  single  measurable  quantity. 
What  happens  to  the  individual  in  the  crowd.' 
Where  do  his  claps  go?  Even  the  applauder 
usually  can't  distinguish  hei  ow  n  noise  from 
that  of  her  fellows.  Yet  each  person  claps  at  a 
slightly  different  rhythm,  pace,  pitch,  v  olume. 
In  ibis  respect  applause  is  less  like  a  chorus 


ki  w 


singing  in  unison  than  .111  ensemble  of  instru- 
ments playing  .1  counterpoini  so  dense  rhe  sepa- 
rate lines  can't  he  made  out.  This  1-  why  the 
practice  ol  synchronized  clapping  common  .it 
classical  concerts  in  Europe  seems  profoundly 
wrong  to  me,  as  coercive  in  its  way  as  the  Great 
American  Standing  Ovation  or  that  other  spec- 
tatmial  display  known  as  The  Wave.  Applause 
ma\  inutile  individual  voices,  but  the  freedom  of 
c.kh  spectator  to  make  exactly  the  noise  he  01 
she  deem-  in  1-  cruc  ial  to  the  ritual's  legitimacy. 

Much  of  the  pleasure  of  applause  comes  from 
the  almost  miraculous  sense  ot  amplitk  ation  it 
gives.  At  11-  most  intense  and  spontaneous,  ap- 
plause verges  on  religious  ecstasy.  We  feel  ourselves 
merging  into  a  collective  body,  yet  we  also  feel  that 
the  hod\  1-  ours,  that  we  -land  at  the  source  of  the 
storm,  that  the  roar  we  hear  1-  an  emanation  of  our 
own  wills.  i"  our  own  palm  claps  return  to  your  ears 
multiplied  a  thousandfold. 

No  self-respecting  clapper  simply  follows  the 
1  rowd's  lead,  yet  the  awareness  of  a  collective  re 
sponse  distinct  from  one  -  o\\  n  can  influence  the 
timbre  and  volume  ol  one  -  applause  in  complex 
and  subtle  ways.  Thus,  it  the  general  ovation 
seems  too  tepid,  one  max  clap  a  little  harder  or 
faster.  1.  on\  er-cl\ .  il  the  >.  rowd's  enthusiasm  seems 
excessive,  one  ma\  dampen  one  -  applause  a  bit  in 
protest.  But  the  relation  can  be  more  symbiotic  as 
w  ell.  the  individual's  appreciation  feeding  on  and 
into  the  group's.  As  thousands  ol  separate  sounds 
spread  in  ripples  from  each  body,  the\  create  com- 
plex patterns  of  interference  and  reciprocity  that 
-uirl  back  around  their  sources  and  alter  them, 
adding  or  subtracting  volume,  changing  rhythm 

In  the  end.  other  people  -  responses  matter  to 
keep  'ii  step  but  be- 
there  t-  10  be  felt.  Our 

;i  01  w «  Tk  can  be 

- 

- 
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[Remonstrance] 

SCREW  U. 

From  a  proposal  for  a  resolution  passed  last  fall  by 
the  Perm  State  I  niversity  faeulty  senate,  after  the 
university's  football  team  lost  five  of  its  first  eight 

games. 

V  Jneii  the  outstanding  reputation  of  Penn 
Slate  athletic-  and  its  long  tradition  of  treating 
opposing  teams  and  tans  with  respect,  it  is  dis- 
concerting to  hear  the  loud  chorus  of  boos  now 
coming  from  all  quarters  of  the  stadium  when 
the  visitim:  team  hr-t  take-  the  held.  It  is  also 
odd  to  hear  such  tasteless  cheers  as  "bullshit" 
when  tans  do  nor  like  an  official's  call,  and  even 
more  unfortunate  to  see  such  commentaries  be- 
mg  orchestrated  hv  our  head  cheerleader. 

OBJECTIVES 

To  effect  at  least  modest  improvements  in 
these  area-  ot  fan  behavior,  we  resolve  to: 

Work  with  the  head  cheerleader  and  cheer- 
leading  squad  to  improve  fan  behavior,  particu- 
larly cheering  in  the  student  section. 

•  reduce  or  eliminate  negative  cheering 

•  reduce  or  eliminate  tasteless  cheers 

•  increase  positive  cheering 

•  increase  sense  of  responsibility  tor  oppo- 
nents (e.g.,  no  cheering  when  injured 
player  leaves  field) 

•  read  a  statement  shortly  before  the  oppos- 
ing team  steps  on  the  field  at  each  home 
game 

Relatively  noninvasive  (short  statements,  mod- 
est chance-  hv  cheerleaders) 
Morallv  appropriate 

Proactive;  could  have  ripple  effect  across  the 
Big  Ten 

Timely  (ethics  in  big-time  sports  now  under 
scrutiny) 

Appeals  to  persons'  positive  instincts,  not 

preachy  or  moralistic 
Easier  to  do  at  start  ot  season  before  patterns 

develop 

\- 

Puts  head  cheerleader  in  a  difficult  position 
May  be  too  much  ethics  on  top  ot  the  NCAA 

statement  that  is  read  before  each  game 
Mav  have  no  effect,  will  be  wasted  effort 
Perhaps  effort  should  be  directed  to  more  seri- 

Could  backrire.  Some  tans,  tor  example,  could 
react  by  booing  more  loudlv. 


[Petition] 

DANCER  IN  THE 
DARK 


The  follouing  letter  uas  sent  List  tall  by  Kenneth 
McGrath,  oirner  of  the  Pussycat  Club  in  East  Sus- 
sex, England,  to  the  director  of  Environment  and 
Housing  of  the  Brighton  and  I  love  City  Council. 


Dear  Sir. 

As  you  ure  aware,  we  are  presently  the  onl\ 
Club  in  Sussex  to  hold  .1  Public  Entertainment 
License  specific  to  striptease,  and  that  license 
quite  correcth  prohibit-  physical  contact  be- 
tween a  customer  and  .1  dancer,  other  than  the 
placing  ot  note-  into  .1  dancer's  garter.  1  write 
to  seek  your  opinion  .1-  to  whether  you  would 
consider  .1  variation  to  this  condition  tor  regis- 


tered blind  per>ons.  Ple.i-e  consider  the  >.  n 
cumstances,  which  are  .1-  tollow> 

Two  young  men.  who  happen  to  be  blind.  \  i> 
ited  the  Club  .1-  part  ot  a  \  er\  plea>ant  group  ot 
gentlemen  enjoving  .1  traditi*  >nal  >tag  evening  \\  e 
made  arrangements  tor  their  \  i-u  appropriate  to 
then  special  needs.  \\  e  read  the  Club  Rule-  to 
them  and  designated  a  >tatt  member  to  each  to  a> 
-i-t  them  entering,  mo\  ing  around  the  Club,  and 
leaving.  Fm.ilh.  we  made  the  dancers  aware  ot 
their  disabilit\  bin  otherw  i-e  i-ked  the  dancers  to 
treat  them  quite  norm  ilh 

Both  blind  gentlemen  enioved  .1  number  ot 
tableside  dances.  1  he\  said  the\  sensed  the 
proximit\  ot  the  dancers  and  in  particular  en 
joyed  the  smell  ot  temunne  perfume.  I  hex  asked 
some  d. inter-  politeh  ibul  >erunisl\1  it  there 
were  an\  circumstances  in  which  the\  coukl 
touch,  and  the  d.uu  ers  politeh  refused  them. 

The\  pursued  their  request  with  me,  then 
point  being  that,  given  then  disahihtv.  con- 


- 


You're  never  too  old 
to  help  the  hungry. 


VOLUNTEER  TO  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE 


Slowing  down?  George  Moss  is  just  getting  started. 

Instead  of  sitting  back  and  relaxing,  this  73-year-old  retired  shipping 
clerk  delivers  nutritious  meals  to  over  100  homebound  seniors  each 
week  for  Volunteers  of  America.  Why7  Because  he  can  —  and  because 
he  knows  he's  making  a  difference. 

Just  ask  George. 

People  like  George  not  only  provide  food  for  the  elderly,  but  the 
comfort  of  a  friendly  visit.  Sadly,  thousands  of  deserving  seniors  in 
communities  across  America  are  going  hungry  and  the  numbers  are 
growing.  George  is  proof  that  at  any  age,  you  can  make  a  crucial 
difference  to  the  lives  of  isolated  seniors.  Let  those  in  need  know  that 
they  are  not  alone  and  have  not  been  forgotten. 


To  learn  more  about  the  many  ways  you  can 

fight  hunger  among  the  elderly  in  your  community, 

or  if  someone  you  know  needs  help,  contact: 

National  Meals  On  Wheels  Foundation 
Toll  free:  (866)  820-8222 

www.nationalmealsonwheels.org 


Supported  by  the  Philip  Morris  companies 


KRAFT  FOODS  INC.      MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY      PHILIP  MORRIS  U.S.A. 
www.philipmorris.com 


trolled  touching  ought  to  he  permitted  tor  reg- 
istered hlind  persons  only,  and  only  with  the 
consent  ot  the  dancer.  I  refused  Kit  promised 
them  ih.ir  I  would  seek  d. nicer  opinion  and 
take  the  matter  up  with  the  licensing  authori- 
■ 

I  have  conducted  .1  "straw  poll,"  anil  eleven 
ot  the  fifteen  dancers  consulted  would  po>M- 
Mv  agree  to  controlled  touching  in  special 
circumstances.  The  consensus  among  the 
eleven  was  that  any  touching  should  be  vol- 
untary, restricted  to  the  breasts,  and  should 
occur  only  when  the  dancer  is  wearing  .1  bra 
(i.e.,  not  topics).  Furthermore,  it  would  he 
acceptable  only  where  the-  dancer  had  lull 
control,  and  the  propos.il  is  that  she  would 
take  one  hand/arm  ot  the  blind  customer  and 
place  it  on  her  breast(s),  whilst  dancing,  tor 
an  agreed  tune. 

There  was  much  hilarity  during  this  discus- 
sion (comparisons  made  to  the  nature  of  Braille 
reading  causing  much  amusement ),  but  there  i- 
a  serious  issue  and  request  here,  and  this  en- 
quiry to  you  is  a  serious  one. 

Could  you  please  give  me  an  indication  of 
your  thoughts  on  this  difficult  matter' 

Yours  faithfully, 
Kenneth  McGrath 


[Injuries] 

SLACKS  ATTACKS 

■  ■ 

by  the  Department  uj  Trade  and  Industry  in  Lon- 
don, in  J9W  in  Britain  there  were  5,945  trouser- 

Getting  undressed,  caught  trousers  in  shoe, 
slipped,  and  tell  down  st.urs 

Patient  was  lying  on  bed  with  hand  in  jeans, 
In-  wife  came  and  pushed  him  off  the  bed,  hit 
,  In  si  1  in  tli  H  >r 

Caught  his  toot  in  his  rather  large  jeans  as  he 
came  down  the  stairs,  tell  dow  n  approx  10  steps 

Patient  had  |um  filled  his  t ar  with  petrol,  spilt 
some  on  In-  trousers,  went  to  a  friend's  house, 
isers  c  night  fire 

Getting  dressed  this  m,  rnmg,  .is  he  was  putting 
on  his  jeans,  caught  toe  and  ripped  off  part  of 


Pai  lent  had  been  drinking,  came  home,  father 
heard  a  bang,  found  patient  on  the  floor,  had 
hit  head  on  wall  trying  to  get  hi>  trousers  off 

Rushing  downstairs  to  rescue  the  shepherd's 
pie  cooking  in  kitchen,  foot  caught  in  wide  leg 
ot  trousers,  tell  whole  flight  to  hall  floor,  landed 
1  hi  wrist 

Dismounting  from  ,1  horse,  caught  scrotum  on 
stirrup,  went  through  jogging  trousers  and 
underpants 

Patient  playing  football,  tell  and  cut  his  leg  on 
poppers  of  tracksuit  bottoms 

Playing  on  pavement  outside  house,  trying  to 
be  Sporty  Spice,  doing  a  high  kick,  tell  onto 
kneecap  on  road  surface 

Injury  to  ringer  picking  fluff  off  trousers,  heard 
a  crack 

Bent  dow  n  to  pick  up  a  lighter,  trousers  caught 
tire,  burning  shin 

Patient  caught  penis  in  :ip 

Patient  ironed  trousers  whilst  still  wearing 
them 

Putting  on  jeans  m  bathroom,  caught  finger, 
dislocating  it 

Dancing  in  bedroom,  caught  ringer  in  pocket  ot 
jeans 

Fell  at  home,  struck  head  on  wall  as  she  tell, 
tried  to  get  up  again,  slipped  on  bottom  of 
trou>ers,  fell  again,  hitting  head  on  floor 

Fell  backw  ard  while  taking  trousers  off 

W  alking  with  one  hand  in  hack  pocket, 
tripped  on  pavement  and  tell  onto  face 

Skin  of  penis  caught  in  trouser  zip,  foreskin 
firmly  caught 

Scraping  wax  off  trousers  w  ith  a  knife,  cut  leg 

Gluing  son's  toy  together  with  ultra-bond 
superglue.  Tube  of  glue  burst,  patient  glued 
ring  onto  finger  and  trousers  to  leg 

Taking  jeans  off  and  suddenly  heard  snapping 
in  hand,  patient  not  very  interested  in  giving 
details 

Putting  on  jeans  that  are  too  tight,  tried  to  pull 
legs  down  by  hooking  fingers  in  hem,  and  fin- 
ger just  "went" 

In  shopping-center  toilets,  smoking  cigarette, 
threw  it  into  toilet,  which  ignited  and  burnt 
the  back  ot  his  leijs 

Cycling,  wind  blew  trousers  into  sprocket,  fell 
oft  onto  pavement 


Running  with  hands  in  his  pocket,  chasing  .1 
cat,  tripped  and  tell  onto  concrete  surface, 
hanging  face 

Visiting  hospital  and  trapped  penis  111  :ip  of 
trousers,  foreskin  -tuek  on  trouser  :ip 

Strolling  along  country  park  with  hands  in 
pockets,  tripped  over  a  -tone  and  could  nor  put 
hands  out  to  hreak  I. ill.  fell  face  forward  onto 
gravel  path 


CHANGS  AND  WRENS 

From  an  essay  by  Elioi  Weinberger  in  the  Summer 
issue  of  Tin  House.  Weinberger's  most  recent  hook 
is  Karmic  Traces,  a  collection  oj  essays  published  by 
New  Directions. 

CHANG  CHIH-HO,  in  the  eighth  century,  lost  his 
post  under  the  Emperor  and  retreated  to  the 
mountain-.  He  devoted  himself  to  fishing,  hut 
never  used  any  hut,  for  hi-  ohject  was  not  to 
catch  fish. 

CHANG  TSAI,  m  the  third  century,  was  Secretary 
to  the  1  leir  Apparent.  Hi-  ugliness  was  so  ex- 
treme that  children  pelted  him  with  stones  when- 
ever he  went  1  >utside. 

CHANt  i  1  HIO,  in  the  second  century,  called  him- 
self the  Yellow  God  and  led  an  army  of  ^(V.CVY 
followers,  all  wearing  yellow  turhans.  They 
brought  dow  n  the  1  lan  Dynasty. 

CHAN<  i  (  HAO,  one  of  the  Five  Men  ol  Letters,  fell 
oft  hi-  horse  in  the  eighteenth  century,  hut  1111- 
pressed  the  Emperor  hy  continuing  to  write 
p< >ems  with  his  left  hand. 

CHANG  i  HEN-(  HOI  ,  in  the  eighth  century,  was 
know  n  tor  his  unmatched  honesty.  Upon  heing 
appointed  Governor  of  Shuchou,  he  held  a  ban- 
quet for  all  his  friends  and  relatives,  gave  them 
lavish  gifts  of  -ilk  and  cash,  and  then,  tear-  in  his 
eyes,  t<  >ld  them  that  fn  >m  n<  iw  1  >n  he  o  mid  ne\  - 
er  see  them  again. 

CHANG  SENG-Y1  ,  in  the  sixth  century,  painted  a 
pair  of  dragons  w  ithout  eyes  on  the  Temple  ot 
Peace  and  Joy,  and  w  arned  that  the  painting 
should  never  be  completed.  A  skeptic  filled  in  the 
eve-,  and  the  walls  ot  the  temple  crashed  to 
rum-  as  the  dragons  flew  off. 

CHANG  (  HUNi  i,  in  the  f<  mrteenth  century .  was  a 
philosopher  who  roamed  the  mountain-  wildly 
and  always  w<  ire  an  in  m  cap. 


CHANG  CH'lHN,  in  the  second  centtirv  B.t  i 
the  first  Chinese  to  travel  far  to  the  we-i  li 
captured  in  Ractria  and  held  prisoner  loi  1 
years  bet< »re  escaping  to  Fergana.  From  there  I u 
brought  Eaek  the  first  walnuts  and  cultivate  1 
grapes,  knorrv  bamboo  and  hemp,  and  the  an  ol 
making  w  ine.  1  lis  travels  were  such  that  11  was  be 
hexed  he  had  found  the  source  ol  the  Yellow 
River,  which  fk  >\\  -  di  iwn  from  the  Milky  Way:  Af- 
ter traveling  t<  ir  many  mi  mths  upstream,  he  came 
to  a  city  where  he  saw  a  young  man  leading  an  ox 
to  water  and  a  \>  ning  woman  spinning.  1  le  asked 
what  pi. iee  tin-  was,  and  the  girl  gave  him  a  shut- 
tle and  told  him  to  -how  it  to  the  noted  as- 
tn  momer  Yen  v  !hun-p'ing.  I  pon  his  ret  urn,  the 
astn  >n<  mier  reci  >gni:ed  the  shuttle  as  belonging  to 
the  Spinning  Damsel,  the  constellation  Lyra,  and 
said  that  he  had  noticed,  at  the  exact  moment 
Chang  had  entered  the  strange  eit\,  an  errant 
star  crossing  between  the  Spinning  Damsel  and 
the  Oxherding  Ri  >v. 

1  1  IAN(  ■  1  H'a<  \  in  the  seventeenth  century ,  -aid: 
"Flower-  must  have  hutterthe-,  mountain-  must 
have  streams,  roek-  mu-t  have  mo—,  the  ocean 

mu-t  ha\  e  -eaw  eeJ,  i  'LI  tree-  miht  have  e  reeper-, 
and  people  mu-t  hav  e  obsessions." 

i  1 1 AN(  i  1  I  |'an<  •,  a  scht  ilar  and  gi  werm  >r  in  the 
first  century  R.C.E.,  was  in  the  habit  ot  person- 
ally painting  hi-  w  ite's  eyehn »w -.  When  the  Em- 
peror asked  him  why,  Chang  replied  that  wom- 
en consider  eyebrows  to  he  ot  the  highest 
imp<  irtance. 

Both  1  1 1  \\i  1  1  no,  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
i  HANG  i  l  in  -KO,  in  the  eleventh  century,  could 
cut  out  paper  butterflies  that  would  flutter  around 
and  then  return  to  their  hand-. 

1  1 1  \M  ;  1  Hi  .  a  poet  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
wrote  a  line,  "The  cataclysm  ot  red  sheep,"  that 
no  one  ha-  ever  been  able  to  explain 

1  1  lANi  1  I ISI '-<  I  ll\i a  T.h  >i-i  ,  no  .  me  remembers 
exactly  when,  i  Turned  the  elixir  of  lite  and  dis- 
covered that  ti'jer-  would  do  hi-  hiddnv' 

i.  :HANi  i  IEN-1  ISI,  in  the  eighteenth  century ,  wrote 
a  treat  i-e  <  >n  ink  . 

i  HAN(  1  LI-HI  A,  in  the  sixth  century,  was  the  Em- 
pen  ir's  favorite  concubine  and  reiii  >w  neel  tor  the 
beauty  ot  her  hair,  which  was  seven  feet  long. 

i  H  \\i  1  11  N'G,  a  poet  in  the  fifth  century,  was  giv- 
en a  tan  made  1  >l  w  hite  egret  leather-  by  a  Ta<  list 
priest,  whi  1  ti  >ld  him  that  strange  things  sh<  mid  be 
given  i<  1  strange  pei  >ple.  The  Empen  ir  -aid  that  the 
kingdom  couldn't  stand  to  he  w  ithout  one  man 
like  Chang  Jung  and  couldn't  -land  ti  1  be  with  twi  1 

i  HANG  HSI  M  held  out  bravely  in  the  siege  of  Sui- 
yang  in  1  56  and,  a-  supplies  and  food  ran  short. 
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visible  and  drinking  poison,  hut  he  refused  to 
have  hi-  portrait  placed  in  the  Hall  of  Worthies. 

CHANG  i,  in  the  second  century,  wrote  an  ency- 
clopedia of  miscellaneous  information.  CHANG 
K'aI,  in  the  same  century,  could  raise  togs. 

CHANG  YING,  in  the  seventeenth  centurv,  was 
the  official  Reader  to  the  Emperor. 

CHANG  TSL',  in  the  seventh  centurv.  was  too  crit- 
ical and  always  setting  into  trouble,  but  it  was  said 
that  his  essays  were  like  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold 
chosen  from  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  This 
meant  that  thev  were  all  precious. 

CHANG  YING- WEN,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  could 
never  pass  the  examinations,  as  he  thought 
only  about  antiques.  Fortunately,  he  became  a 
connoisseur. 

When  CHANG  SHAO  died,  sometime  in  the  Han 
Dynasty,  he  appeared  to  his  besr  friend.  Fan  Shih. 
in  a  dream.  Fan  immediately  set  out  tor  the  tu- 


- 


neral,  many  pn  ivinces  away.  F<  >r  weeks  n>  1 1  me  was 
able  to  litt  l  ihang's  coffin,  until  hm  rode  up  on 
a  w  hite  horse,  dressed  in  mourning. 

CHANG  HUANG- YEN,  the  last  supporter  of  the 
Ming  Dynasty  in  the  seventeenth  century,  re- 
treated to  a  barren  island,  where  he  trained  apes 
to  w  arn  him  ol  an  enemy  approach. 

rHANU  tsao,  in  the  ninth  century,  would  paint 
trees  simultaneously  using  his  finger  and  .1  worn 
stump  of  a  brush — one  for  the  living  matter,  the 
other  for  the  dead  branches  and  fallen  leaves. 

CHANG  III  A.  in  the  thud  century,  wrote  a  fa- 
mous rhapsody  or  rhymed  prose  poem  (fit)  on 
the  wren:  The  wren  1-  a  tiny  bird.  It  eats  only  .1 
few  grains;  11  makes  its  nest  on  a  single  branch; 
it  can  only  fly  a  few  feet;  it  takes  up  little  space 
and  does  no  harm.  Its  feathers  are  drab;  it  is  use- 
less to  humankind;  hut  it  too  receives  the  force 
of  lite.  Pucks  and  geese  can  fly  up  to  the  clouds, 
yet  they  are  shot  dow  n  with  arrow  s,  for  their  flesh 
is  plump.  Kingfishers  and  peacocks  must  die  be- 
cause their  feathers  are  beautiful.  The  falcon  is 
tierce,  but  is  kept  on  a  tether;  the  parrot  i.s  intel- 
ligent, but  is  locked  in  a  cage,  where  it  is  forced 
to  repeat  its  master's  words.  Only  the  little  w  ren, 
worthless  and  unlovely,  is  free. 


[Collectit  >n] 

SPEAK,  MEMORY 

The  following  recollections  appear  on  the  website  oj 
San  Francisco's  Exploratorium  museum,  which 
asked  visitors  to  describe  their  earliest  memories. 

This  one  time,  my  sister  Danielle  squeezed  my 
head  and  it  hurt  really  bad. 

I  was  in  the  hospital  and  they  put  the  IV  in 
wrong  and  my  blood  squirted  out.  I  was  one. 
Right  nc iw  I'm  thirteen. 

I  ate  rat  poison  when  I  was  three.  The  pow  - 
dered kind.  I  thought  it  was  fun  dip. 

When  1  went  to  kinderg;  irten  1  cried  because  1 
wanted  to  wear  a  dress  instead  of  pants. 

A  girl  bent  down  on  her  knees  to  talk  to  me.  I 
remember  that  1  didn't  like  her  getting  so  close. 

Playing  in  the  smoke  rings  of  my  grandfather's 
cigarettes. 

Resting  my  head  on  the  school-bus  w  indow  as 
it  caused  my  head  to  vibrate  and  bounce  lightly 
on  the  w  indow  w  hen  1  w  as  four. 

Running  up  a  small  hill  in  my  ballerina  dress. 


1  knocked  the  (  ihristmas  tree  over. 

I  1  ut  m\  hair  when  I  was  five  because  i  wanh 
ti  1  make  my  mi  im  sad. 

My  twin  sister  and  1  painted  the  toilet  bowl 
with  red  paint 

C  Kir  dog  hit  me,  so  I  bit  her  hack. 

The  first  tune  I  served  as  an  altar  ho\  1  wel  m\ 
pants  under  the  cassock.  I  was  m  second  grade. 

I  remember  when  my  brother  was  eleven  and  I 
was  tour.  It  was  lus  birthday.  I  le  puked  on  me. 

My  mother  wouldn't  let  me  eat  fried  chicken 
in  preschool. 

My  brother  made  me  swallow  pennies  because 
he  said  it  would  make  me  worth  more  to  our 
parents. 

i.  ietting  drunk  with  Brando  Fiorini  and  crash- 
ing a  stolen  car  into  the  police  station. 

Sticking  peas  up  my  nose,  and  loving  it! 

1  ate  glue  t(  1  impress  friends. 

I  went  to  Disneyland  and  Mickey  Mouse 
touched  my  head.  I  felt  funny.  I  was  four  years 
old. 

My  earliest  memory  is  when  1  pooped  in  the 
sw  imming  pool  and  my  brother  had  to  swim  to 
the  bottom  to  pick  it  up. 

being  hit  on  the  head  with  a  brick. 

Nightmares  of  dust  bunnies. 


[Interview  ] 

A  NUT  AND  HIS 
SQUIRRELS 

From  an  interview  with  Bernhard  Goetz,  a  candi- 
date for  mayor  oj  New  York  (  it's  who  in  1984 
shot  t<nir  young  men  on  a  subway  tram  after  they 
tried  ta  solicit  $5  from  him.  Uoetr's  platform  in- 
cludes "a  more  tolerant  drug  policy,"  "experimen- 
tal programs  with  poteer  naps  for  city  workers," 
and  a  promise  to  appoint  the  (.invent  mayor, 
Rudolph  Giuliani,  to  continue  )  mining  the  city. 
Portions  of  the  in  ten  iew,  which  was  conducted  by 
Anna  Holmes,  appeared  in  the  August  6  issue  of 
the  New  Y< >rk  1  observer. 


ANNA  H<  *l  Ml  -  [re/erring  to  it  photo  on  <  loett's 

uehsite):  Is  that  your  squirrel.' 
RHRNHARI  >  UOI  I/:  No,  that  was  ,1  w  ,|J  squirrel. 
HOLMES:  They  lei  you  pick  them  up  ' 


WHERE  THE  WILD 
THINGS  ARE 

.  m£  essays  were  written  by  students  in 
!  iunnas  Hurra's  Imirth-grade  class  at  Gulj  Avenue 
'Uimeiiiitrv  in  Wilmington,  California.  Ibarra 
..  students  in  write  about  their  experiences 
ion. 

l  saw  i  mi  alive  on  .1  trap  with  his  stomach  cur 
open  and  I  can  see  (Ik-  hlood  coming  out.  THE 
IAN1TOR  I  IAD  TO  TAKE  THE  RATS  Ol  IT. 

1  saw  .1  rat  in  my  classroom,  lr  was  big  and 
weird  and  I  saw  lr  by  Sierra's  shoes.  I  saw  it  by 
die  trash.  I  saw  it  111  the  cabinets.  It  was  on  the 
floor.  It  made  .1  hole.  I  saw  .1  rat.  It  was  .1  big  t.it 
mi.  I  saw  the  t;it  rat  dead.  It  made  .1  hole  by  the 
trash.  I  saw  Mood  by  the  dead  rat.  There  were 
nine  rats  in  the  classn ><  im. 

I  saw  ,1  rai  111  my  classroom.  I  was  in  room 
28.  It  was  running  around  the  classroom  closet. 
I  saw  another  one  that  was  dead.  One  was 
small  and  the  other  one  was  big.  1  saw  a  far 
that  was  .i  baby  because  it  looked  like  a  baby. 
The  smell  was  nasty.  The  smell  made  me  sick 
to  my  stomach. 

I  saw  many  rats  m  the  classroom.  They  had 
all  ot  Mr.  Ibarra's  paper  and  hooks.  They  went 
to  the  bathroom  all  over  the  classroom  and  the 
room  smelled  very  had.  I  saw  them  crawl 
around  the  room  and  one  went  by  the  hack- 
packs  and  one  crawled  over  Sierra's  toot.  She 
was  afraid. 

Lasl  week  there  were  nine  rats.  My  friend 
Ashley  went  in  the  nurse's  office  because  she 
couldn't  breathe.  I  saw  feces  in  the  closet  and 
also  some  by  the  trap.  It  was  sick.  Mr.  Ibarra 
couldn't  breathe  while  he  was  reading  because  of 
the  dead  smell.  There  was  ,1  rat  by  Sierra's  toot. 

I  saw  a  mouse  in  my  classroom  near  the  hack- 
packs.  We  caught  nine  of  them.  The  smell  in 
the  room  was  disgusting.  I  saw  the  rats'  feces  all 
over  the  room.  Then  we  went  to  lunch.  It  made 
me  ■sic k  10  m\  stomach  and  gave  me  a  headache. 
!  hen  I  saw  the  hlood  o|  the  mouse.  Then  Ash- 
Icy  gol  sick  and  went  to  the  nurse.  Then  we 
played  outside  lor  5S)  minutes  and  then  we  went 
t.'  the  classroom.  We  did  math  for  25  minutes 
and  after  thai  we  lined  up  lor  lunch.  Then  we 
went  to  P.E.  and  then  we  went  home. 


1  »  i  !  /:  No,  I  uh —  It  w  as  very  sick,  so  1  held 

out  a  nut  and  I  grabbed  it. 
HOLM  IS:  What  was  wrong  with  it.' 
(  .01  I/:  It  had  a  big  infection  on  the  side  of  its 

face. 

I  Ml  Ml  S:  When  did  you  get  into  squirrels? 
GOETZ:  Aboul  three  years  ago  my  chinchilla 

died,  and  I  wound  up  yetting  a  couple  ot 

squirrels  and,  uh,  they're  wonderful  pets. 

They  are  loving,  gentle,  clean  pets. 
HOLMES:  Some  people  think  they're  just  rats 

with  big  tails. 
GOETZ:  ll  t hat's  true,  then  people  are  monkeys. 
I  K  >LMES:  Where  did  you  get  the  ones  you  had  as 

pers.' 

GOETZ:  Oh,  there's  excess  squirrels  around. 
There's  excess —  There's  always  an  excess  ot 
squirrels  available.  In  the  city,  in  the  parks. 

HOLMES:  So  you  rook  w  ild  squirrels  then. 

GOETZ:  Uh-huh. 

HOLMES:  And  they  didn't  try  to  bite  you  and 
treak  our' 

GOETZ:  Sure,  w  ild  squirrels  will  try  to  bite  you. 
But  if  you  yet  them  as  babies  then  they 
don't.  Sometimes  the  adults  take  very  well 
to  apartment  living,  and  the  females  are 
tamer. 

HOLMES:  What  do  you  teed  them? 
GOET/:  lr's  crucial  it  you  have  a  baby  per  squir- 
rel that  you  have  to  teed  it  Esbilac. 
HOLMES:  What's  that.' 

COLT/:  That's  puppy  milk.  They  won't  survive 
unless  you  give  them  Esbilac.  Okay,  and 
what  you  do  is  when  you  yet  it,  it's  rather  ex- 
pensive and  a  squirrel  only  has  a  lirrle  bit  a 
day.  And  it  goes  had.  So  what  you  do  is,  you 
pour  it  into  an  ice-cube  tray  and  make 
maybe  ,1  dozen  ice  cubes,  and  every  time  you 
need  it,  you  pop  an  ice  cube  out,  put  u  in  a 
lirrle  plastic  dish  in  the  microwave,  and 
then —  Baby  squirrels,  what  1  also  like  to 
teed  them  is  natural  applesauce  with  honey 
mixed  in  it.  And  when  they're  older  they 
like,  they  like,  uh,  all  kinds  ot  nuts.  Avoca- 
do— 11111,  grapes,  cherries.  Uh,  broccoli,  raw 
br<  iccoli. 

I IOLMI  S:  Raw  broccoli. 

GOETZ:  .And  they  like  spaghetti  it  you  have  nat- 
ural spaghetti  w  ith  good  spaghetti  sauce. 

HOLMES:  They  don't  like  just  the  spaghetti, 
they  like  spaghetti  w  ith  sauce.' 

GOETZ:  With  the  sauce,  definitely.  I  only  buy 
Barilla  spaghetti  sauce  with  mushroom  and 
garlic.  I  sometimes  have  to  run  into  the 
bathroom,  because,  um,  the  squirrel,  he 
loves  it,  and  he  makes  a  big  mess  because  he 
yets  his  from  paws  in  it.  Then  he's  walking 
all  over  the  place  and  on  me  with  his 
spaghetti  paws.  It's  ,i  big  cleanup  problem. 

HOLMES:  So  he  likes  the  mushroom  and  garlic. 


Waited,  by  I  '.live  Smit/i  Smith's  work  will  be  on  display  next  spring  at  the  Marlborough  l  iidlery  in  London 


( IOETZ:  Yeah. 

HOLMES:  Do  they,  Jo  they  kind  of  slurp  it  up 
like  humans  d< >,  i ir  d< » they  munch  on  it  ? 

(  'i  >ETZ:  They  hold  it  in  their  two  paws  and  then 
it  slowly  disappears  into  their  mouth.  They 
get  .1  pieee  Hi  mushroom  with  spaghetti 
sauce  on  it,  and  they  eat  that. 

HOLMES:  What  kind  of  noodles  do  they  prefer' 

GOETZ:  I  use  good  noodles,  either  Barilla  fine 
noodles  or,  what's  that  Japanese  one,  the  ex- 
pensive «>ne.'  Soha.  Also,  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion, squirrels  hke  fresh  c< >rn. 

HOLMES:  So  how  many  do  you  have  with  you 
n*  >\v  as  pets' 

tiOETZ:  1  only  have  one  right  now.  lie  came 


from  a  homeless  man  in  Washington  Square 
Park  who  saved  his  life.  1  he  >quinel  crawled 
up  this  man's  leg,  and  he  slept  overnight  in 
the  homeless  man's  jacket,  and  then  I  got 
him  the  next  day. 

HOLMES:  Are  you  going  to  keep  him.' 

GOETZ:  1  don't  know.  He's  a  special  little  squir- 
rel. Right  now  he's  grahhing  my  hand  and  he 
squeezes  it  real  haul.  Me  likes  heing 
sqi  iee:ed. 

Hi  'I  Ml  S:  What  do  they  like  to  do?  .Are  the\  like- 
eats.'  l\i  1 1  icy  e  hase  things.' 

GOi  rZ:  It  depends  on  the  squirrel  This  guy 
here  right  now.'  Basically  he  jumps  on  you 
and  \"ii  squeeze  him  and  he  runs  awa\  and 


RKAI  >IN<  is 


he  jumps  »n  vou  ;md  lie  likes  lolling  on  his 
hai  k  arii!  !h  scratches  your  hand  and  you 
tickle  hi>  rummy  and  you  play  foot-fighting 
with  m  um  hi  igers  and  all  tour  ot  his  feet. 
HOLM     Is  i  i i legal  to  have  a  squirrel? 

e*  hnically,  yes.  The  Law  in  New  York 
hat  it  i he  public  finds  a  squirrel,  you  can 
kill  it,  you  iiuild  lake  U  home  and  eat  it,  but 
.1  re  not  allowed  to  take  ir  home  and  rake 
i.  are  ot  n 

IK  'I  MLS:  \\  In  is  that.'  What  is  their  reasoning.' 
':.  I'll  tell  you  the  reasoning:  Some  people 
believe  the  world  is  tlar. 

Hi  'I. Ml  S:  \  oil  cannot  get  them  at  pet  stores. 

in  1  I/:  Well,  in  some  states,  sure.  I'm  sure  you 
could  buy  them  in  Pennsylvania,  tor  exam- 
ple, but  in  Pennsylvania  you  can  buy,  you 
know,  anything. 

HOLMES:  What  kind  ot  nuts  do  they  like.'  Every 
type  of  nut  ? 

Gt  'I  I/:  Hazelnuts  tend  to  be  their  favorite,  and 
ot  course  they  like  acorns. 

HOLMES:  1  low  do  they  feel  about  peanuts' 

GOETZ:  Sure,  they'll  eat  unsalted,  raw  peanuts. 
But  they  would  prefer  hazelnuts. 

HOLMES:  And  how  many  could  a  squirrel  con- 
sume before  getting  full.' 

( i<  >ETZ:  Five. 

HOLMES:  I  low  long  did  you  have  your  chin- 
chilla for? 

GOI  I/:  I  had  her  for  six  years.  1  got  her  .is  an 
adult.  I  don't  know  how  old  she  was  when  I 
gi  it  her. 

Hi  iLMES:  Squirrels  or  chinchillas? 

i  l(  ii  I/:  That's  like  saying,  blondes  or  brunettes' 
They're  both  good.  Ir  depends  on  the  squir- 
rel. It  depends  on  the  chinchilla. 


|Es«,y| 

NOTES  ON 
EMPHYSEMA 


tt\  I  layden  Carruth,  in  the  Winter  issue  oj  The 
Hudson  Review.  Carruth's  essay  "Country  Mat- 
ters" appeared  in  the  November  1999  issue  oj 
Harper's  Magazine.  His  most  recent  hook  oj 
poems.  Doctor  Ja::,  was  published  by  Copper 

1.  Smudgie,  my  beautiful  white  cat,  lies  curled 
on  the  bed  beside  me.  She  doesn't  know  she's 

2.  At  the  beginning  ot  the  instant  of  oxygen 


deprivation,  as  when  one  exhales  as  far  as  one 
strenuously  can  and  the  lungs  ache,  a  diminu- 
tive twitch  and  ringle  are  felt  in  the  little  finger 
nt  each  hand,  as  if  it  were  a  mild  electric  shock. 
The  brain  sends  out  its  small  distress  signal. 
You  had  better  pay  attention. 

3.  Breathing  is  called  an  autonomic  activity, 
and  of  course  it  is.  Like  the  cat,  a  child  doesn't 
know  it's  breathing.  Yet  sometimes  in  the 
duress  you  come  to  know  too  well  you  must 
concentrate  every  consciousness  you  have  on 
one  more  breath. 

m 

4-  Climb  the  stairs.  Lie  down.  Stare  at  the  wa- 
ter stain  on  the  ceiling,  at  utter  familiarity. 
Slow  your  heart  and  still  the  gasping.  Gradual- 
ly, gradually.  Notice  the  rise  and  fall  of  your  di- 
aphragm, the  diminishing  pressure  against  your 
stomach.  After  five  minutes  take  one  deep 
breath.  A  great  exhaustive  sigh.  Now  fall 
asleep. 

5.  The  messy  condensation  inside  the  oxygen 
mask  makes  you  think  of  a  suckling  infant.  All 
that  moistness  on  the  brink  ot  suffocation. 

m 

6.  After  walking  up  to  the  brush  pile  with  a 
handful  of  winter  tw  igs  and  small  branches,  do 
not  catch  your  breath  standing  up.  Fall  to  the 
ground.  The  ^rass.  Turn  on  your  back  and  cov- 
er your  eves  with  your  arm.  Open  your  mouth 
wide.  Try  not  to  choke. 

m 

7.  When  you  increase  your  use  of  the  medicat- 
ed inhalers  to  three  times  a  clay,  tour  times  a 
day,  commit  yourself  to  the  pain  of  knowing 
that  this  w  ill  not  help  you. 

m 

8.  Commit  yourself  to  pain. 

m 

9.  Remember  frequently  what  you  have  read, 
heard,  and  seen  on  film.  The  end  will  be  a  Plas- 
ticine tent  in  a  white  room.  Vague  faces,  unin- 
telligible voices.  The  thump  and  rasp  ot  the 
breathing  machine,  like  a  pile  driver  beside 
your  head.  A  little  tire  ot  burning  tinder  in  the 
bottom  ot  your  throat. 

m 

10.  How  alone  can  you  get? 

LU 

1  I.  "Now  I  am  dying.  Now.  I  am  afraid.  Please 
give  me  a  cigarette." 


12.  The  X-ray  shows  nothing.  A  diseased  alve- 
olus looks  the  same  .is  a  healthy  one.  Rul  the 
doctor  can  tell  anyway,  because  the  lungs  grow 
grotesquely  upward,  squeezing  into  the  collar- 
bones, in  order  to  gel  more  air.  The  whole 
lungs,  top  to  bottom,  will  no  longer  tit  on  an 
X-ray  plate. 

m 

13.  See  the  basketball  player.  Sprewell  of  the 
Knicks,  tor  instance.  Whirling  like  a  tempest 
from  one  end  of  the  court  to  the  other  and 
back  again,  never  ceasing,  and  then  the  shots, 
the  layups,  baseline  jumpers,  perimeter  bombs, 
and  the  steals,  the  breakaways,  dazzling,  all 
magical  and  dazzling.  Rut  the  really  remarkable 
thing  is  how  that  man  can  breathe. 

14.  Learning  to  cough.  Not  the  shallow  ,  sharp 
spasm  of  earlier  years.  It  must  come  from  a 
deep  place,  as  deep  as  you  can  get.  Let  it  be 
slow,  somewhat  prolonged,  yet  very  v  igorous,  a 
great  huff,  like  blowing  out  many  candles. 
Mouth  wide  open,  trying  not  to  w  heeze.  Bring 
up  that  awful,  heavy  clot  of  phlegm.  Put  it  in  a 
tissue.  Examine  it  carefully  for  signs  of  blood. 

m 

15.  The  endless  questions.  Why  do  you  smoke.' 
Is  it  addiction  to  nicotine.'  Clearly  not.  What 
did  nicotine  ever  do  for  you?  Nothing,  nothing 
at  all.  There  is  a  difference,  an  important  dif- 
ference, between  addiction  and  compulsion,  no 
matter  what  the  doctors  and  other  innocents 
may  think.  Emphasize  this.  But  where  does  the 
compulsion  come  from?  From  far  in  the  back  of 
the  cave  where  the  firelight  doesn't  reach  and 
you  are  a  boy  alone.  And  why  is  n  so  strong? 
That's  obvious.  Because  it  saved  your  life. 

m 

l(i.  Often  of  a  summer  evening  one  feels  a  chill, 
a  shiver.  Is  it  the  dreaded  virus?  The  virus  which 
is  nemesis  tor  emphysema,  especially  w  hen  the 
emphysema  is  combined  with  chronic  bronchi- 
tis, as  it  usually  is.  A  touch  of  pneumonia  can 
bring  on  the  ultimate  misery  in  no  time.  Ulti- 
mate, meaning  what  it  means.  Take  aspirin,  take 
whiskey.  Go  to  bed,  snuggle  down,  tr\  to  sleep 
in  spue  of  a  raging  brain.  I  lope  the  chill  is  only 
an  old  man's  fragility.  1 I<  >pe  tor  the  best. 

17.  It  you  look  in  a  mirror  and  see  the  linea- 
ments of  hope,  smash  the  mirror.  That's  what 
Paul  said,  1<  >ng  ag<  >. 

18.  Is  the  emphysema  more  deranged  than  the 
other  demons  who  have  dwelt  in  one's  being 
from  the  start?  Probably  not.  But  it  does  have  a 


material  present e  thai  the  world  i  an  see. 
iiu  ire  p<  iwer. 

m 

19.  Good  morning,  emphysema.  Good  attci 
noon .  I  iood  night.  Did  you  hav  e  a  good  da\  ? 

ED 

20.  Remember  whal  it  meant  to  "take  a  walk".' 
Along  the  brook,  through  the  hemlocks  and 
spruces,  around  the  bog,  across  the  goldenrod 
and  hardback  to  the  bank  of  fireweed,  under 
the  knoll  where  the  purple-fringed  orchis  grew  , 
wandering  the  hardwoods  with  the  squirrels 
and  ovenbirds  scolding,  up  to  the  top  of  Mar- 
shall's big  rock  ?  Breathing  the  e  lean  air? 

21.  You  ean't  budge?  Unh.  Is  it  the  emphyse- 
ma.' You  bet.  What  does  it  do?  Gives  me  the 
granddaddy  of  all  depressions.  What  can  I  do? 
C  iive  me  a  cigarette  and  g<  >  away. 

m 

22.  Would  you  like  something  to  drink? 
Thanks.  I'll  have  a  little  Kentucky  cyanide. 

m 

2  3.  First  thing  in  the  morning  you  can 
breathe— a  little-  and  you  can  move— a  little. 
It  hurls.  Five-thirty  \.M.  with  gray  light  ai  the 
window,  probably  another  day  is  beginning. 
Yeah.  Bui  man,  like  who  gives  a  rat's  ass? 

24  lie  would  like  to  see  his  son,  say  a  few 
words,  hear  his  voice,  touch  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, he  would  like  this  more  than  any  words 
could  s,i\  in  ,m\  language-.  But  the  ho\  h\es 
five  hundred  yards  up  the  hill. 

m 

25.  Choking  and  gasping  m  the  night.  The 
woman  comes,  the  beloved.  She  who  is  so  con- 
stant, beautiful,  and  smart.  Bill  no  one  is  smart 
enough  to  know  what  to  do  about  this.  Mo- 
ments of  overwhelming  mutual  disappoint- 
ment. 

m 

26.  When  friends  come  you  sil  immobile,  smil- 
ing, breathing  quietly,  the  way  the  Buddha  s,n. 
But  everyone  is  aware  of  the  difference. 

m 

2i.  The  .Angelas.  One  doesn't  know  what  it 
means,  being  resolute  in  unchurchliness.  But 
the  W(  »rd  has  such  a  pleasant  sound.  (  Vic  w  <  >uld 
like  to  go  to  sleep  by — at,  on,  with — the  An- 
gelas. And  perhaps  never  wake  up. 

m 

2S.  After  all,  which  means  alter  a  very  great 
deal,  perhaps  a  Catholic  hospital  would  be 


IU  \l  HN( 


Lili  on  CJrcen  Sofa,  by  Lucian  Freud,  was  on  display  last  summer  in  the  exhibit  We  Set  Off  in  High  Spirits,  at  Matthew  Mark: 


best.  He  ha^  never  known  .1  woman  he  could 
Z 

When  he  1-  gasping  and  coughing,  when 
arthritic  pain  rages  111  hi^  hack,  shoulders,  and 
hips  the  dog  does  not  understand.  She  will 
hring  him  her  hall,  the  blue  hall  with  a  hole 
ind  demand  that  the\  (j<  1  >  nit  to 
play.  Then  she  heroine*  vmMv  reproachful 
when  he  is  unahle  to  respond.  He  never  knows 
whether  to  he  sorry  or  pissed,  and  in  fact  he  is 
huh  -  at  the  same  time  uncomfortably  pissed 
:  mil   i  e  i-r'-  sake,  tor  the 

n  lay .   ipparently ■ 
Bui  it  could  he 


next  Christmas,  or  possibly  even  the  Christ- 
mas alter  th.it.  The  change  of  seasons  is  no 
more  than  a  change  ot  wallpaper  now. 

m 

51.  You  reflect  that  emphvsema  affords  one 
benefit  after  all.  Your  whole  lite  you've  suf- 
fered from  acute  acrophobia,  sometimes  dan- 
gerously. Jump,  jump,  the  demon  shouted, 
when  you  -food  at  the  top  of  the  precipice  on 
Capri.  But  now  you  can't  climb  high  enough 
tor  the  vertigo  to  set  in.  No  doubt  there  are 
others. 

m 

32.  When  did  one  draw  one's  last  normal 
breath.'  Probably  in  sleep.  When  it  did  no  good. 
Otherwise  even-  breath,  even  in  repose,  is  taken 
too  quickly  and  expelled  too  forcibly,  often 


through  halt-pursed  lips.  As  it  you  were  trying 
to  whistle  long  atter  you'd  f<  >rg<  itten  how. 

m 

33.  What  is  ,1  lung.7  Well,  now  that  you  ,isk,  .1  hint: 
is  a  sp<  mge.  .And  y<  hi  kn>  >w  w  hat  happens  to  y<  >ur 
kitchen  sponge  alter  you've  used  it  a  couple  of 
years. 

34-  The  computer  doesn't  breathe,  hut  some- 
times it  sighs.  Especially  when  you  turn  it  off. 

m 

35.  "Get  rid  "I  the  gasper.  Why  don't  you  smoke 
one  nt  those  fine  cigars  from  Philadelphia.7"  "Why 
don't  you  mind  your  own  fucking  business.'" 

36.  The  beginning.  The  ending.  Inexorable. 
You  used  to  think  disacquiescence  was  a  virtue 
that  somehow  lent  dignity  and  integrity  to  hu- 
man consciousness  caught  in  the  bind  ot  essen- 
tial injustice.  Why  not  now.'  Well,  that's  the 
kind  of  an  idea  one  had  during  the  middle. 

m 

37.  You  have  tw<  1  inhalers,  called  "putters"  in  the 
trade,  w  hich  tor  two  years  you've  been  using  as  pre- 
scribed, two  inhalations  of  each  twice  a  day.  Y<  m 
use  an  air  chamber  so  that  the  maximum  amount 
ot  medicine  w  ill  reach  your  lungs.  Atter  each  putt 
you  hold  the  medicated  mist  in  vmir  lungs  tor 
thirty  seconds  it  you  can,  though  you  probably 
can't:  in  mid-case  emphysema  twenty  seconds 
would  he  more  realistic.  Between  putts  you  ex- 
hale until  you're  on  the  brink  of  fainting,  111  order 
to  clear  out  as  much  of  the  smoke  and  stale  air  as 
possible.  The  whole  process  takes  twelve  min- 
utes, morning  and  night,  and  produces  no  no- 
ticeable effect.  On  the  i  >ther  hand,  it  y<  >u  neglec  t 
the  putters  for  a  day  you  become  aware  of  in- 
creased pain  and  greater  shortness  ot  breath.  The 
strange  thing  is  that  even  though  this  exercise  is 
directly  related  to  your  hope  ot  staying  alive,  it  be- 
comes a  c<  >1<  issal  b<  >re.  You  have  to  fL  >g  \  1  mrself  to 
it  every  morning  and  night.  Is  it  that  staying  alive 
is  something  of  a  bore,  too?  In  addition  you  have 
a  third  putter  tor  use  in  emergencies,  more  pow- 
erful and  w  ith  more  evident  side  effects.  You  use 
it  just  bef  ire  y< >u  dial  ^  1  1 . 

13 

38.  Ten  times  .1  day:  "Why  don't  you  quit 
smoking.'"  One  has  no  hope  ot  penetrating  the 
so-called  minds  ot  these  people.  Talk  about  ex- 
clusion! Talk  about  discrimination! 

39.  He  is  a  protession.il.  He  has  read  at  least  ten 
poems  ,1  J, iv  tor  si\r\  years — that's  220,000  poems 
and  probably  a  lor  more.  Not  one  of  them  was 
about  breathing. 


m 

40.  Do  not  hold  your  breath  when  doing  souk 
thing  dittkult,  such  as  walking  quietly  in  ord< 
not  to  disturb  the  sleeper  or  scraping  the  old 
inspection  deed  off  your  windshield  Ihi- 
seems  to  he  a  natural  human  practice,  but  it 
isn't  necessary  and  it  only  makes  matters  worse. 

41  Acci tiding  to  Victoria  Ma.xx  the  Tletuecans 
had  only  one  god,  whose'  sole  function  was  to 
take  upon  himself  all  the  ills  of  the  pe<  »ple.  But  it's 
hard  t(  1  imagine  a  divine  persi  >n  with  emphysema. 

42.  Even  so  you  relish  what  you  still  can  do.  You 
heave  I  he  bag  of  Hash-paper — all  those  photo- 
copied manuscripts,  w  hich  w  eigh  100  pounds — in- 
ti  >  the  back  of  your  little  station  wag< >n,  and  then 
lean  against  the'  wall  i  >t  the  garage  until  y<  >u  rec< >ver. 
Then  you  drive  titteen  miles  to  the  landfill,  the  re- 
cycling center,  sl<  iwly  thn >ugh  the  beautiful  tracts 
of  woodland,  accelerating  to  75  through  the  flat 
ci  imtields,  to  feel  again  the  thrill  1  >t  speed.  .And  y<  >u 
are  immensely  gratified  by  your  own  civic  virtue. 
You  dn\c  with  a  calm  heart  and  even  breath. 

43.  Oh,  to  have  a  house  with  an  elevator,  two 
bathrooms,  and  a  mechanical  bed! 

44.  Your  friend  the  psychiatrist  told  you  that 
the  reason  you  tall  asleep  so  easily  is  because 
what  you  are  doing  is  not  interesting.  |s  u  help- 
ful to  know  that  nothing  is  interesting.'  It  only 
one  could  dream  ot  interesting  things!  Instead, 
dream  after  dream,  the  same  old  inconsequen- 
tial religious  nonsense. 

m 

45.  Caught  in  the  irreversible,  you  do  things 
that  you  absolutely  KNOW  are  futile.  Yet  you 
do  them.  Again  and  again.  To  w  hat  a  nonsense 
of  misery  the  human  spun  can  be  reduced! 

a 

46.  Breath  ->  Brucih,  Old  English  for  "odor,"  re- 
lated to  Greek  atmos,  "vapor."  Not  much  help 
there.  Latin  spiritus,  meaning  both  "breath"  and 
"spirit,"  whence  "respiration,"  "aspiration,"  "in- 
spiration," and  of  course  "expiration." 

m 

4/.  What  does  .1  square  with  a  cross  inside  it 
mean 7  An  expansive  inner  tensii  in  within  an  in- 
flexible confining  limit.  In  other  words,  breath. 

m 

4v  In  the  computer  it  is  called  a  w  ingding  . .  . 
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go,  conserv- 


atively speaking,  the  last  dinosaurs  lay  d<  >wn  and  died — <  »n  the  sjn  >und,  be- 
side rivers,  in  tar  pits.  Then,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  they  'jot  back  up  and 
have  been  pretty  busy  ever  since.  Hardly  a  week  goes  hy  that  they  don't  make 
the  news,  because  of  .1  new  theory  about  either  how  they  lived  or  how  they 
died.  There  might  be  word  of  ,1  new  prime-time  T\  deal,  .mother  revelry 
{ Dim  ifest  \  1-  planned  f<  >r  next  year),  a  new  exhibit,  the  g<  tings-i  »n  >  >f  pale- 
ontological  hunk  Paul  Serene,  .1  Spielberg  script,  ,1  hot  toy,  .1  legal  dispute 
about  some  bone-,  an  egg. 

In  America,  where  dim  isaurs  do  mi  >st  of  their  w<  irk  urn  J  alway  -  have),  they 
periodically  disappear  from  view  and  then  resurface,  like  John  Travolta  or 
Democrats,  capturing  and  losing  our  cycling  interest.  Dinosaurs  are  dis- 
tinctly American,  not  only  because  our  scholars  have  so  often  keen  at  the 
forefront  of  fossil  discoveries  and  paleontological  theory  but  because  the 
popular  dinosaur  1-  .1  wholly  owned  projection  of  the  nationalist  psyche  of 
the  I  nited  State-.  Their  pen.  >dic  rebirth  in  pt >p  culture  neatly  signals  Jeep 
tectt  mic  shifts  in  <  >ur  sense  1  »t  1  mrself  as  a  C(  mntry.  Even  ylanc  ing  appearances 
can  be  telling.  After  Newt  Gingrich  rampaged  through  the  1  louse  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  sei.ed  power  111  1L>L>4,  he  placed  a  -kull  of  T.  rex  in  hi-  of- 
fice. When  the  current  resident  of  the  White  I  louse  got  a  new  dog,  he  called 
him.  strangely,  "Barney" — a  name  most  closely  associated  w  ith  a  phony  di- 
nt isaur  whi  >  masks  hi-  cheerful  J  mine—  with  sticky  compassii  >n. 

It'-  keen  almost  exactly  a  century  -nice  the  tir-t  one  stood  up  in  New 
^  ork  City  amid  a  Miramaxian  media  circus,  and,  bookendiny  nicely,  we 
seem  to  he  in  the  clutches  of  another  rage.  One  recent  estimate  a--eri- 
that  there  are  probably  more  dinosaurs  on  the  earth  now  than  there  were 
in  the  Mesoroic  Era.  The  current  rate  of  finding  new  species  1-  one  every 
seven  week-.  Halt  of  all  the  known  dinosaurs  have  keen  discovered  in  the 
last  few  decade-.  What  really  mark-  our  era  are  the  new  tool — imino- 
acid  mapping,  the  CAT  -can,  treadmill-energetics  studies — that  permit  u- 
once  again  to  read  meaning  in  the  hone-  and  to  imagine  the  world  that 
was  w  hen  they  held  up  flesh. 

Determining  the  causes  1  >t  America'-  peri< >dic  1  >h-e— 1.  n .  with  dint  >saurs  i> 
tricky.  They  have  done  a  lot  ot  heavy  lifting,  culturew  i-e.  Besides  in  children's 
narrative-  (where  dinosaurs  -till  rule  the  world),  the\  have  served  a-  politi- 
cal totem-,  deranged  kitsch,  icons  of  domesticated  terror,  cultural  mule-  for 
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)n  old-fashioned  predatory  mayhem.1  Unlike  Cretaceous  Era  dinosaurs, 
v  tieth-century  ones  do  not  die  easily. 

,'ihi  ask  1  lorner  why  early  curators  first  set  T.  in  a  predator's  stance,  he'll 
:1<  ou  it  was  because  the  "ceilings  in  museums  were  to<  >  high  and  they  had 
"ill!  the  space."  To  prove  his  point,  he'll  betray  an  embarrassing  secret:  the 
'||<  curators  had.  to  smash  and  whittle  T.  rex's  hones  and  then  remove 
\|  'brae  to  assemble  him  into  that  righting  posture.  "There  was  more  Bar- 
than    science    in    those    earliest    displays,"    Horner  says. 

"The  curators  realized  it  was  a  spectacle  tor  the  nation,  and 
that's  why  T.  rex  looked  the  way  he  did.  It  was  what  the 
country  wanted,  to  see." 


Eari 


inosaurs  had  been  discovered  long  before  modern  America  look 

0  le  cause,  but  they  were  easily  incorporated  into  nearby  myth.  Native 
ti  'ricans  assumed  the  large  bones  belonged  to  the  "father  of  buffaloes."  In 
r  and  a  1077  discovery  was  identified  as  a  "human  thigh  bone  of  one  of 

1  ;iants  mentioned  in  the  Bible."  A  fossilized  trackway  in  (.  !onnecticut  of 
f  nt  three-toed  creature  had  long  been  thought  by  locals  to  be  that  of  the 
f  n  god  Thunderbird  until  more  advanced  colonials  corrected  them  to  un- 
e  rand  that  it  was  the  footprint  of  the  "raven  of  Noah." 

was  an  English  scientist  who  first  announced  in  1S41  that  these  giant 
discoveries  belonged  to  some  new  order  of  creature  he  decided  to  call 
osauria."  And  the  first  full  dinosaur,  the  iguanodon,  was  an  entirely 
rash  discovery.  But  those  early  dinosaurs  say  more  about  the  Old  World's 
i;  bed  imagination  than  about  its  paleontology.  Iguanodon  refers  to  a  rep- 
is  tooth,  and  the  image  the  English  conjured  from  those  bones  was  noth- 
tljnore  than  an  obese  crocodile  on  tour  piano  legs.  Such  are  the  rhinocer- 
l  quadrupeds  that  populate  the  first  dino  narrative,  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
)i  le's  The  Lost  World.  Until  1  )arwin,  one  wasn't  able,  intellectually,  to  dc- 
sne  a  world  that  didn't  already  exist.  The  geological  Weltanschauung  was 
i  ical  and  stagnant,  yet  almost  immediately  it  was  dear  that  we  had  dis- 
c-red a  potent  new  metaphor. 

|i  he  first  big  sh<  >w  » >t  dim  >s.iurs ,  ipened  in  England  in  1 854-  T> i  inaugurate 
■  spectacle,  the  officials  risibly  set  the  dinner  table  inside  the  recon- 
Icted  body  of  an  iguanodon.  hater  a  famous  French  feast  to  celebrate  the 
k.'al  ot  an  American  dim  >saur  i  tie  I  tided  "rims  d'oemres  paleontolugiques"  and 
mage  bisque  aux  Eryon  jurassiques."  We  eat  dinosaurs  and  they  eat  us.  We 
aake  ot  their  dinosaurness,  they  partake  of  our  humanness.  From  the  be- 
lling there  was  a  commingling,  something  vaguely  divine.  As  with  ( 'hris- 
E  communion,  we  ackni  iwledged  our  desire  t<  i  heci  ime  them  by  Liming  i >n 
In  while  being  consumed  by  them.  Theophagy  is  not  a  notion  that  casually 
jits  in  a  culture,  even  kitschily. 

et  the  full  promise  of  those  early  dinosaurs  would  require  New  World  vi- 
li.  In  1858  a  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
lied  Joseph  Leidy  examined  an  early  hadrosaurus  discovered  in  New  |er- 
fcind  came  to  the  revolutionary  insight  that  this  monster  didn't  tread  the 
rind  like  some  brute  from  the  bestiary  but  stood  up.  Leidy  was  an  early  pi- 
ter  ot  the  new  American  held  "natural  history" — the  very  phrase  over- 
lung  the  biblical  view  of  the  earth  as  static  with  a  rather  New  World  ide- 
M  looking  at  nature  as  an  unfolding  story,  a  "history ." 
IHnomania's  great  awakening  came  at  the  end  i  »t  the  nineteenth  century, 
H  it  ultimately  took  the  form  of  a  competition — the  Bone  Wars — between 
lessor  O.  C.  Marsh  of  Yale  and  Edward  Cope  of  the  Philadelphia  Acade- 


RLY  CURATORS  1 IA1  ;« 
SMASH  AND  WHITTLE  1  Kl  - 
BONES  TO  ASSEMBLE  HIM  IN  ' 
Tl  IE  FAMILIAR  FIGHTING  STAN1 


f  Tim  Haines's  best-selling  book,  Walking  with  Dinosaurs,  the  author  tries  his  hand 
mstaining  T.'s  ebbing  machismo  by  using  a  tactic  oj  contemporary  memoir  publishing 
mexuauy  explicit  detail.  In  Haines's  imagination,  here  tire  two  T.s  doing  the  nasty 
1  raises  her  tail  and  he  approaches  quickly  fn  >m  behind  \\  'hen  he  attempts  u ,  mi  nan  he) . 
Ises  his  tiny  forelimbs  to  steady  himself  by  hooking  into  the  thick  hide  of  her  back  The 
i'ling  is  brief,  but  it  is  the  first  of  many.  .  .  By  staging  close,  he  .  increases  his  chances 
. mining  her  by  mating  repeatedly .  ..."  That's  our  boy 
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si  ale  cxpcdii  ii  nis  ti  >  iru  reasingly  mi  ire  rem<  >tc  i  nit  hacks-  in  (  >rder  to  hnl  • 
I  II  I  I  I  MF  BONES        caK  and  lure-  inmu  >ns  (and  eventually  spies)  to  find  ever  bigger  bones  ad 

si  ribe  more  and  nunc  names  in  the  permanent  hook  of  Latinate  taxon] 
These  i  wi  >  t.  reated  an  inner  tension  in  paleontology  thai  com  inues  u 
•\NI'  \l  M<  'SI  \\  WAYS  CORRECT        Marsh  was  an  establishment  figure  who  easily  ascended  into  the  aerie  of  £ 

erne  by  becoming  .1  professor  ,u  Yale.  (I  lis  rich  uncle  George  Peabod^l 
nated  the  nesi  egg  for  the  New  I  laveh  museum  thai  still  carries  his  name 
In  wses  many  ol  the  most  famous  dinosaur  skeletons.)  C  lope,  on  the  other  b 
was  ,1  self-educated  man  who  bankrupted  himsell  to  finance  his  excurs 
A  volatile,  excitable,  roaming  character,  C  a  >pe  was  never  comfortable 
the  1nsi1iuiion.il  positions  offered  him.  In  the  end,  his  suspicions  01 
highly  connected  world  in  which  Marsh  thrived  dr< >ve  him  to  James 
don  Bennett's  New  York  I  lerald,  where  he  initialed  one  oi  the  most  vi< 
personal  atta<  ks  in  history.  I  le  act  used  Marsh  of  destroying  bones  in  ( 
to  s|n  ire  up  his  rcputal  ion,  of  plagiarizing  ( 'ope's  intellectual  work,  at 

stealing  and  h  ill" 

Ii  may  alm<  isl  be  slapstick  legend  at  this  point,  but  the  feud  was  said  to 
begun  early  on  in  their  careers  when  Marsh  publicly  noted  that  Cope 
placed  the  head  ol  a  plesiosaur  on — is  there  any  nice  way  to  tell  som 
this.'— ihe  wrong  end.  (Given  the  contingent  and  fragmentary  natuj 
the  field,  getting  the  bones  wrong  is  naturally  a  frequent  charge  and  al 
always  1 1  irrect.)  From  that  time  on,  dinosaurology  has  been  populated  by 
Marshite  establishmentarians,  who  strain  to  lend  the  discipline  the  dor 
solemnity  of  the  Old  World  trivium,  and  Copean  renegades,  w  ho  invigi 
ii  with  the  improvisational  .111  of  the  American  hobbyist. 

Ti  iday's  Marshites  are  institutionalists  like  John  C  ''sin  »m  of  Yale  or  even 
ei  a  I  pale<  mtoli  igists  such  as  Stephen  Jay  (  iould  of  I  larvard.  C  )opeans  (> 
feeling  aggrieved  and  carrying  their  flamboyant  reputations  to  faraway  1 
lutes)  range  from  autodidac  1  lack  I  lorner  (with  the  Museum  of  the  Ro 
in  Montana)  io  1  he  in iw  deceased  ex-maintenance-man-cum-world-renol 
eggshell-expert  Karl  I  lirsch  to  the  well-publk  ized  crank  Robert  Bakker,  a  | 
tailed  paleontologist  with  a  pen<  hanl  tor  gaudy  Stetsons  w  ho  was  once 
paid  adjunc  1  (  urator"  al  the  I  Iniversity  of  Colorado  Museum. 

I  he  Marshites  and  the  (  !opeans  need  each  other,  though — the  torm< 
legitimizing  a  dist.  ipline  p< ipulated  by  weekend  enthusiasts  and  1  he  latti 
bringing  adventure  and  creativity  to  a  field  that  could  easily  settle  int 
1  m  il  self-contented  dusi .  These  tw<  1  characters  are  themselves  deeply  A 
ic  an  types  the  fugitive  genius  at  the  frontier  goddamning  all  tradition 
the  starchy  conh  irmisl  trying  to  reconcile  a  voluble  present  with  a  soot 
knowable  past.  It's  wli.it  gives  the  stately  field  its  inescapably  puerile  n; 

Although  "paleontology"  is  a  word  of  scientific  distinc 
^  the  taxon  "dinosauria"  means  "terrible  lizard,"  a  phrase  str 


from  the  imagination  of  a  five-year-old  boy. 


1 

^L.  I  ic  hrsi  dinosaur  hi  >ne  e\  er  idenl  ified  was  a  huge  double  ball  joii 
covered  in  England  in  1677.  When  it  was  illustrated  in  17M,  the 
Richard  Brookes  noted  lis  resemblance  to  a  monstrous  pair  of  test 


Brooke-  may  have  thought  it  belonged  to  a  well-endowed  biblical  gian 
he  may  |iisi  have  been  goofing  around  when  he  named  it.  Marshites  1 
like  io  n  il  1  his  story .  Bui,  as  W.J.T.  Mitchell  argues  in  The  Last  Dinosaur  I 
since  11  is  the  first  bone  ever  identified,  "by  the  strictesl  rules  of  biolc 
nomeni  lature,  Scrotum  humanum  is  the  true  name  of  the  dinosaur." 

Scrotum  humanum  1  dinosaurology  has  never  been  able  to  quite  sha 
Inn  (  aires  ness,  which  may  explain  why  the  field  attracts  so  many  kid 
amateurs.  1  )inosaur  theorists  don'l  need  adv  anced  degrees  in  organic  c 
istry  1  ir  tet  hnii  al  pn  iwess  w  11  h  superaccelerators — just  a  willingness  to 
tei  the  quite  knowable  bank  of  dinosaur  findings,  a  chore  that  often  b 
lust  before  firsl  grade.  The  professional  work  can  begin  shortly  thereafter, 
w  ars  ago,  a  dinosaur  expert  in  New  Mexico  discovered  a  new  creature  i 


heno  lulls  and  wrote  an  award  winning  hook  about  n  Zunicertitops 
s  opheri,  named  tor  (  Ihristopl  icr  Wi  >Ife,  who  was  eight  years  old  al  the  t  iiiK' 
i  :causc  just  whal  is  the  intellectual  task  of  paleontologists  young  and  old.' 
ake  .1  tew  toy  like  i  ih|ei  I  s     leal  I  \  I  ml;,  le.ilK  t  ool  In  Hies     and  I"  illiag 
in  entire  world.  1 1 .1  kind  "I  intellectual  play  thai  is  nevei  trouhled  hy 
pari  M  Hi  with  am  rigorous  empirical  reality,  fne  only  compet  it  ion  is 
1  *  Di  her  imagined  wi  n  L I  1 1 1 . ■  1  seems  1 1 1 . 1 1  nun  1 1  1  in  ire  ncal<  1. 
the  first  deca<  le  of  the  t  wenl  ieth  century,  people  everywhere  were  I  mi  1 

0  see  the  firs l  inhahit ants  of  this  w<  >rld  ,is  (hey  emerged  from  (he  myth 

3  intier  of  the  Amerk  an  Wesi  I  h il ike  I -.nglai hI's,  A 11  h-i  k  ,i's  dinosaurs  were 
in  In ul.  The  nonat  kin  prairie  si  ids  ol  1  In-  Wesi  coupled  with  constant 

1  erosions  and  mild  rains  meant  that  .11  those  early  dinosaur  digs,  like  (  !«»■ 
Mutt  and  Bone  (  !ahin  Qu.irry,  skeletons  wen  -  often  m  isi  lying  exposed  on 
;n  »und.  Tl  ie  tirsi  dun  >saut  it  >  gi  >  on  tour  was  a  plaster  cast  of  a  diploilocus, 
of  the  long-necked  sauropods  1  ha  1  w<  >i  il>  I  e\  ei  it  u.il  l\  I «  <  une  u  01  U  l.i 

s  hy  the  name  ol  hit  >nl<  is.mi  us.  lor  those 

iiil'  to  look  closely,  the  connection  he- 
rn emerging  Amerk  an  p<  iwei  and  1  he  vig- 
elxtani  in  the  skeleton  was  apparent.  I  hat 

eling  dinosaur  and  .1  subsequent  discovery 

■  km  iwn,  scientifically,  as  Dipludacus  cumcgii 
\patosaurus  luuisae,  aftet  their  patrons, 

Irew  and  Li  mise  (  at  neiiie. 

ew  York's  American  Museum  of  Natural 

ory  unveiled  the  hisi  permanent  display:  a 

ito  Minis  m  1905,  paired  111  ll  M  0  with  a  T. 

Figuring  1  ml  In  iw  to  hold  up,  say,  7  .  rex's 

lO'pound  pelvis  was  a  chore.  Bui  as  luck 

kl  have  it,  the  industrial  revolution  was 
fitting  every  American  home  with  the  new 
i  led  marvel  of  indoor  plumhing.  .And  that's 
It  the  curators  chose — the  same  L  joints, 
Maps,  U  hrackets,  and  threaded  pipes  t I1.1t 

ei  I  the  infrastructure  of  America's  emerging 
•tire  also  cantilevered  the  spines,  jaws,  hi  east 
lies,  and  hiphones  of  those  l  w<  1  great  heasts. 

is  1  ertainly  as  mm.  h  a  c  elehrat  ion  ol  our  new 
ci  as  it  was  ol  the  dinosaurs,  and  right  away 

I  ■  assumed  odd  I  \  lam  1 1 1. 11  1  lersc  inalities.  Hie 
iitosaurus  was  a  li  mg -net  led  gal<  >ot    a  cud- 
T.vine;,  vegetarian,  gentle  giant.  Then  just 
' 'ss  t  he  aisle,  the  psu  hk  opposite:   |    n  ...  lv—       ';.        '.;."rV  i.r; 
irjjzied  carniv* >r< >us  killer.  An  interest  ing  pair 

e  1  wi ',  and  it  is  no  coincii  lent  e  that  1 1  icir 

I I  ton  1  iccurred  just  heft  ire  we  entered  World  Wat  I,  revealing  to  the  w<  n  Id 
iifcharacter  of  a  new  global  spec  ies — the  A  merit  an:  A  big,  dumb  ruhc,  un 

Irovoked—  then  herserker  rage. 

,[|  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  effect  1  hose  first  displays  must  have  had  on  the 
rads  ol  our  great-Krai idparents.  But  <.  onsiJer:  You  had  to  make  a  hiL-  tup  to 
1/  Y<  irk  tt  1  see  1  hem.  Newspaper  descriptions  and  the  occasional  pit  ture  on- 
oked  the  desire  to  go.  Meanwhile,  all  around  you,  a  greatness  w  as  com- 
...  together — electrical  wiring,  indoor  plumhing,  the  plane,  the  car,  the 
He — and  it  was  heing  assembled  around,  <  >\  ei ,  and  1 1 1  rough  you  into  a  colos- 
larger  than  anything  since  Rome.  I  he  emotion  that  surged  when  you  1 1 1 1 


Ti  ih  si  11 1  1 1  ia  r  h  >k<  ii 

INFRASTRl  K  "Tl  IKI  t  )l  A  Ml- KM 
I  MI1U  ilN(  i  F.MPIRI:  Al  SO  I II. I  1  >  1 
ITS  FIRS  1  DINOSAUR  DISPI  AYS 


ipse  two  dinosaurs  <  tmtinue  to  reside  at  the  American  Museum  nj  Natural  I  listory  In 
195  redesign  oj  the  museum's  expanded  collet  turn,  the  original  duo  were  set  aside  in  a 
aw  room — the  dinosaw  oj  dinosaui  exhibits  I  he  original  armature  still  h>Uls  up  thine 
h,  and  that  old  him  kened  plumhing  is  easily  as  beautiful  as  the  fossils  themselves  I  he 
I  dinosaurs  had  lain  down  65  million  years  ago,  and  u  luu.  put  them  om  e  again  on  then 
,!  The  tensile  strength  o\  Pittsburgh  steel 


1  ssa^ 


With  Tin-:  rise  of  Nazism. 

>i 

>Ei  1  RITY 


ed  hack  your  head  ro  look  at  those  early  dinosaurs  was  awe,  tor  sure,  hut  it 
also  a  suffused  patriotism.  The  skeletons  gave  suhstance  and  turgor  to  a  il 
el  feeling  of  giantness  that  citizens  must  have  felt  as  they  sensed  their 
inexorable  participation  in  a  new  American  project  of  pure  immensity 
awareness  th.it  something  dinosaurian  in  scope  w  as  rising  up  in  the  world 
first  modern  superpower. 

NX  hen  the  K.  inng  1  wentie-  were  in  full  -w  mg,  ad\  enturer  dim  •  hu 
Rov  Chapman  Andrews  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  ( 
to  he  the  model  tor  Indiana  Jones)  -et  off  tor  the  Gohi  Desert  in  scare 
hones.  Hi-  expedition  deployed  America's  newest  projection  of  twenti 
century  power,  a  fleet  o1  cars.  It's  not  altogether  clear  rh.u  Chapman  wad 
ing  ironic  when  he  announced  that  the  purpose  of  his  trip  (paid  for  by 
new  Dodge  Motor  Company)  was  "the  new  conquest  of  Central  Asia. 

\\  ith  the  rise  of  Nanism,  our  biggest  dinosaur  skeletons  were  considered 
ters  of — and  never  has  this  phrase  sounded  so  vulnerable — national  s 
ty.  As  a  precaution.  New  fork's  T.  rex  was  clandestinely  removed  to  a 

location:  Pittsburgh,  a  place  where 
victorious  Nazis  might  never  go. 

No  sooner  had  the  hoys  come  horr 
1  ^45  than  our  Mesozoic  doppelganger  b 
shouldering  a  new  burden,  the  A-b 
American  power  suddenly  seemed  "t 
hie"  in  the  "dino"  sense — indiscnmii 
Oppenheimensh,  annihilating.  In  Japai 
pure  destructive  power  of  Hiroshima  f 
chthonicallv  as  the  incarnation  of  Amei 
evil.  Godzilla:  T.  rex  with  a  foreign  p 
(and  big  forearms).  In  Hollywood,  the 
the  postwar  dinosaur  was  a  means  tc 
plore  science's  limits.  It  .ill  began  wirh 
Beast  from  20,000  Fathoms,  which  b 
rxing  Dinosaur,  The  Beast  oj  I  lolL>u  \Una 
The  Land  Unknown,  Gorgo,  and  Tfie 
World,  among  others. 

In  20,000  Fathoms  an  atomic  test  a 
North  Pole  revives  a  hybridized  T 
(again,  hig  forearms)  hell-bent  on  retur 
to  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  Hudson 
er  valley — a.k.a.  New  "lork  City  (a 
line  more  deeply  true  than  Hollyv 
would  ever  know).  At  last  the  authoi 
trap  the  monster  at  Coney  Island 
shadowing  by  halt  a  century  'Jurassic  F 
melding  of  dinosaur  and  entertainmen 
the  monster  ravages  his  way  througb 
Tilt-a-Whirl  ride,  a  sharpshooter  hits  him  in  the  heart  with  a  bullet  p? 
with  "radioactive  isotope" — the  very  substance  that  revived  him  and 
destroys  him.  The  message  of  all  these  movies  was  clear:  We  can  re-ani 
the  monsters  or  re-tore  them  to  the  fossil  bed.  Hiroshima  was  terrible  hut 
t. unable,  behold,  .ill  ye  who  tremble,  the  majesty  of  American  might  an 
righteousness  ot  her  restraint. 

In  the  WSeV  as  Lib  took  bride-  and  settled  into  Levittowns  everyw 
the  dinosaur,  too,  was  dramatically  domesticated.  How.'  One  word, 
jamin:  plastics.  With  the  invention  of  this  new  pliable  material,  an 
could  mold  a  dinosaur  into  any  imaginable  position.  Plastic  re-animate 
dinosaur  by  putting  a  kind  of  tle-h  hack  onto  those  big  immobile  hone 
giving  each  of  them  a  smooth  synthetic  flexibility.  This  dinosaur  stood  up 
ly  lifesize  at  every  Sinclair  gas  station,  and  miniatures  populated  the  to1 
tioiis  of  the  department  stores.  Severing  its  umbilical  connection  to  the 
Ci  mservatism  of  paleontology,  the  dinosaur  now  entered  pop  culture  as 


£hi.  This  was  i UK-  tin  the  pt-i »pK-,  the  masses    the  democrasaurus.  The         ]\^  yj  |p  |y5Qv.  y]  ||  ]  >pN>  - 
r  fifties  saw  the  earliesi  dinosaur  l  rading  cards,  the  first  dinosaur  stamp,  an 

>i  osion  nt  comic  hunks,  and  welcomed  the  sixties  with  /  fit'  F/mtstones.  SEVEREI  >  ITS  (..'(  >NNE(  TI(  » 

■  astic  was  also  the  unique  innovation  or  ^industrial  America,  ultimately  PALEONTOUX  ,Y,  LNTIKIN' 

=1  ic mi_;  Mr.  ( .arncgie  s  steel  in  our  infrastructure  and  ushering  in  our  tec  Il- 
logical revolution.  Today,  scarcely  an  item  on  the  pi. met  doesn't  i_.ini.nn         pc  jp  (  \  |  |  \  \{\.  \v  \  \  \{\  \   \<.  ,|  \  j 

si  line.  It  dinosaurs  ruled  the  earth  once,  plastic  comes  i  li  ise 

tn  making  thai  i  laim  today.  And  whai  is  plastic  made  from.' 

The  resurrec  t ion  couldn't  yet  nn  >rc  literal. 


ke  everyhi  idy  else,  dinosaurs  turned  off  and  dr<  ipped  out  in  the  six- 
I  and  seventies.  There  were  some  minor  slntts,  li  was  in  this  era  ih.it 
I  ner  develi  iped  his  ,  ir  her  umtn  >\  ei  si.il  t  hei  ha  :  that  1 1  nn  is.  1 1  ii  s  p.  i  ix-nted. 
I  ner  is  a  Inn  isi  single- handed  I  \  respi  m si  hie  l>  »r  get  t  m»  dinosaurs  in  touch 
'  i  their  feminine  side.  I  le  had  discovered  sonic  dinosaur  eggs  and  hatch- 
i  j  surrounded  by  fossilized  "regurgitated  fi » id"  and  adult  duiiL; — the  dein- 
.1  if  a  nn  >t  her  animal  e  at  -ing  li  h  its  helpless  nest-h  mi  id  i  itlspi  m<_'.  I  >m<  isaurs 
;  come  a  long  way  In  nn  the  macho  "tern hie  lizards"  that  erupted  ah  <>v<>, 
;  y  to  begin  then  rampages.  One  of  I  [<  irner's  dis^i  iveries  was  hAaiasaura  (the 
r  use  nt  the  feminine  "a"  ending  \ersus  the  masculine  "us"),  meaning 
a  id  mother  lizard."  An  mi  id  this  tune,  in  ei^  vmi  don't  recall,  the  In  ittest 
i<  -shi  iw  hi  ist  w  as  Phil  1  )onahue  and  the  president  w  as  |immy  ( -arter. 
dinosaurs'  next  epic  pop-cultural  leap  in  the  national  consciousness  was 
i  nn  >v ie  Jurassic  Park.  Like  every  curator  hefi  ire  him,  Spielberg  sensed  it  w  as 
H  j  again  nine  to  rearrange  the  R<  irschac  I  nan  hones.  The  star  of  that  movie 
r;  the  velociraptor.  The  hrontosaurus  and  the  T.  rex  make  almost  cameo 
p  :arances,  like  Rohert  Mitchum  in  the  (  '.ape  Fear  remake — an  insider's  nod 
■pe  grizzled  original.  The  hrontosaurus  has  only  one  significant  scene, 
I:zing  a  few  gallons  of  dino  sm  it  all  i  iver  the  kids.  St  ill  the  goi  ifRill,  alter 
Bhese  aei  ins.  T.  rex  assumes  his  familiar  role  as  enraged  killer,  hut  he's  still 
]  triot,  arriving  at  the  end  to  save  the  day,  like  the  cavalry. 
Lnd  | ust  win  i  was  r he  veli  iciraptor  in  this  1993  movie?  For  a  dinosaur,  he 
small,  human-sized,  and  w  arm -h|<  >i  >ded.  1  he  suetit  1st  m  I  he  til  in  in  ited 
Bugular  instincts  ("lethal  at  eight  months"),  cunning  ("prohlem-solving 
Diligence"),  and  strategic  adaptability  ("they  rememher").  At  a  nine  w  hen 
[(Japanese  seemed  in  he  taking  over  the  world,  we  gazed  upon  a  new 
Bit — the  global-business  warrii  ir,  physically  d<  iwnsized,  entrepreneurially 
e  ,  rapacic  >usly  alert ,  ready  for  the  dissolution  of  the  nation-state.  It  the  Pa- 
h  Rim  was  pi  used  ti  i  take  over  the  w<  irld,  then  this  dinosaur  was  our  re- 
d  ise;  an  image  thai  reflected  In  »w  we  u  mceived  i >t  i  mr  enemy  as  much  as 
<r  we  c<  mceived  i  it  our  new  selves.  The  old-economy  capitalist  ( T.  rex  ) 
■  iere  but  sidelined,  yielding  in  the  distinc  tive  features  i  ii  the  new-econ- 
r  capitalist — lean,  mean,  smart,  last,  and  fatal  Main  <  >l  the  incidental  de- 
:  Hums  ( it  Jurassic  Park's  velociraptor  could  easily  be  dn  ipped  into  a  For- 
i  magazine  profile  < >t  Henry  Kravis,  "Chainsaw"  Al  Dunlop,  or  Larry 
I  on,  without  any  editing.  Even  u s  Latinate  name  eerily  l<  ireshadi  >wed  its 

i  re  metaphorical  rule.  "Velociraptor"  means  fast-footed  thief. 

Lfter  Jurassic  Park's  success,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
i(  >k  up  the  hi  »nes  i  ince  again  and  then,  nil  995,  t<  >ssed  them  out  into  a  new 
i: lay  that  received  widespread  praise.  What  the  visitor  sees  is  very  much  a 
t  world,  fully  reimagined  as  a  tune  nt  environmental  balance.  These 

ii  is  are  shown  in  familial  clusters,  in  mini-dii  iramas  under  glass.  Mam  are 
rll  and  seem  as  appn  lachahle  in  their  i  mtsized  terrariums  as  gerbils  m  a  suh- 
rlin  den.  They  are  pi  used  not  n  >  kill  hut  in  mate  and  n  i  remind  us,  as  the 
'Ley  movies  d<  >,  i  >t  the  ( ire, it  (  arc  le  <  it  Lite.  I  )ne  display  mino  ac  n  iss  like 
n  itaet  family  brimming  with  centrist  heten  isexual  values — a  mi  nn  and  pi  >p 
s  acosaun,  plus  three  little  hatchling  psitis,  gathered  together,  pi >ssth|\  nn 
"i  r  way  to  church.  .A  rare  dim  isaur  fetus  is  aL,  i  ( >n  displav.  The  sum  tm.il 
(is  inward  a  very  A I  Gore-like  dinosaur — the  ecosaur. 

f  least,  I  think  that's  wh.n  h  means,  [n  these  tenui  His  epistemi  >li  igical  days, 


Amid  rep<  >rtsof  china's  theft 

i  >F  N'l  c  1EAR  SECRETS  CAME  ITS 
I  >1S(  X  WLRY  (.  IF  TWO  DINOSAURS 
FOSSILIZED  IN  MID-BATTLE 


the  museum  adopts  an  unnerving  tone.  Each  display  states  a  bit  of  curl 
diiiD  theory  and  then  mercilessly  undercuts  itself.  One  glass  case  explains 
latest  nasal  theory  regarding  duckbills,  hut  then  heside  the  text  a  yellow  w 
ing  label  reads:  "These  are  all  intriguing  hypotheses,  hut  the  fossils  do 
give  us  enough  evidence  to  test  whether  any  of  them  are  correct.  The  i 
tery  remains  unresolved."  That's  a  hit  too  much  postmodern  uncertain! 
hang  at  the  eye  level  of  a  ten-year-ojd,  don't  you  think.7 

When  I  asked  a  museum  official  what  he  thought  the  entirety  of  sucl 
exhibit  added  up  to,  he  said,  "Dinosaurs  were  the  most  successful  life  f 
that  ever  lived  on  this  planet,  and  they  became  extinct.  Extinction 
real  part  of  lite,  and  it's  not  so  bad.  When  the  dinosaur  died  out,  the  w 
went  on  and  other  species  were  created.  One  of  those  species  was  the  hui 
form.  I  think  that,  in  all  likelihood,  our  species  will  become  extinct,  and  w[ 
that  happens,  that's  probably  not  a  bad  thing." 

So  let  me  get  this  straight.  We  don't  know  anything  and  we're  door 
What  a  distance  we've  traveled  since  we  looked  at  that  first  Scrotum 
manum  and  saw  our  own  lusty  selves.  Ecosaur  doesn't  begin  to  capture  the 
ging  confidence  and  tear  of  empire-wide  failure  embodied  here.  Let's 
grade.  Apocalyptosaurus. 

Fortunately,  it  wasn't  long  before  the  osteo-reply  to  apocalyptosauru 
rived.  In  the  winter  of  1999,  the  National  Olographic  Society  annoui 
a  "feathered  dinosaur"  exhibit  with  fresh  specimens  from  China.  The  ei 
display  represented  a  Tonv  Bennett-like  rev  ival  tor  Yale  paleontold 
John  Ostrom,  whose  brilliant  hypothesis  about  the  tate  ot  dinosaurs 
gotten  obscured  in  the  last  two  decades  ot  fervent  debate  about  extinct 

Among  dozens  of  theories  about  the  dinosaurs'  tate — including  gl 
warming,  subterranean-gas  leaks,  magnetic  fields,  trans-species  miscegj 
tion,  and,  of  course,  the  meteor  from  outer  space — Ostrom's  idea  suggests! 
some  dinosaurs  may  have  just  evolved.  Their  streamlined  progeny  got  h 
er,  taster,  and  feathered  before  taking  to  the  air.  Right  now  they  are  p 
ing  seed  from  the  feeder  dangling  outside  my  window.  Simple,  elegant — 
simonious,  as  paleontologists  like  to  say — and  yet  from  a  nationalist  view 
can  understand  why  it  was  ignored.  Dinosaurs  evolving  into  the  larger  t 
ily  of  life  instead  ot  going  down  in  a  bla:e  ot  intergalactic  holocaust.7  No ' 

But  there  was  anothet  side  to  this  revival.  At  the  time,  America's  st 
as  superpower,  as  well  as  keeper  ot  dinosaurs,  was  beginning  to  be  c 
lenged  by  China.  Amid  report*-  about  China's  theft  of  nuclear  secrets,  c 
destine  arms  sales,  and  independent  space  exploration,  word  came  that  ( 
na  was  building  the  world's  largest  dinosaur  park  in  Chuanjie  provi: 
Authorities  there  had  discovered  two  skeletons  ot  dinosaurs  fossilize 
mid-battle — an  extremely  rare  find  of  obvious  commercial  appeal. 

"Chuanjie  has  now  passed  Utah  in  the  United  States," Chinese  papers' 
tmually  boast  (quoting  an  American  expert)  "to  become  the  largest  hi 
ground  of  dinosaurs  in  the  world."  A  staggering  announcement,  given  ' 
mi's  prev  ious  clumsy  attempts  to  enter  the  paleontological  major  leagu 
1 98 }  China  find,  for  instance,  was  named  Gongbusaurus ,  literally,  "Min 
ot  Public  Works-osaurus." 

And  now  a  truly  brilliant  Chinese  breakthrough — the  discovery 
feathered  dinosaur,  and  possible  proof  ot  Ostrom's  theory — was  visi 
America.  In  the  exhibit,  these  specimens  were  not  mere  bones  but  t.ixi 
mically  dressed  up,  as  if  stuffed  after  a  recent  hunt,  feathered  from  heal 
loe  in  harvest  colors  ot  sedge  brown,  crimson  red,  and  dark  yellow,  all  pi 
in  the  most  aggressive  postures  possible:  raised  claws,  open  teeth,  w 
volant.  They  looked  like  enraged  tanged  turkeys.  And  hidden  right  thei 
the  taxonomic  name  was  their  true  significance:  Sinomithosaurus  miller 
"(  Chinese  bird-reptile  of  the  new  millennium."  Freshly  discovered,  freshly  n 
ed — a  brand-new,  slmimed-down  dinosaur  metaphor  had  sprouted  w 
and  flown  oft  to  Asia.  Maybe,  it  seemed,  America  was  bowing  out  of  the  gi' 

Bui  then  maybe  not.  A  tew  weeks  after  the  exhibit  arrived  in  Wash 
ton  (Chinese  dinosaurs  in  the  bosom  of  our  capital — the  horror,  the  horr 


■ 


Bt'o-patriots  c<  >uld  breathe  easier.  Scandal  erupted  when  n  was  charged  thai 
}j.  of  the  exhibits  was  a  fake.  I  'nder  headlines  "Piltdi  iwn  Bud"  and  "Buy- 
llbeware,"  articles  wallowed  in  new  information  that  Chinese  peasants 
ip ;  cobbling  together  different  f<  issils,  i  iften  with  glue  and  paint,  to  feed  the 
rnational  market.  The  implication  was  clear,  hike  videocassettes  in  a  free- 
fik  e  dispute,  Chinese  fossils  w  ere  just  more  cheap  pirated  lakes  being 
1  iped  in  the  lucrative  American  marketplace. 

J  j-  carcely  a  few  w  eeks  later  came  an  ann<  luncement  fr<  >m  1 1<  illywi  >od,  Flori- 
d)  A  philanthropist  named  Michael  feinherg  haJ  purchased  a  fossil  tor  a 
r  eum  there,  and  it  had  been  cl(  isely  reexamined.  In  the  w<  >rds  of  a  hreath- 
t  AT  reporter,  it  was  "a  75-million-year-old  creature  with  a  roadrunner's 
i'ij  y,  arms  that  resembled  clawed  wings  and  hairdike  feathers."  Yon  want 
e  hers?  America's  got  your  feathers  right  here.  "A  dinosaur  Rosetta  stone," 
E  a  museum  associate,  just  in  case  anyone  underestimated  its  significance, 
r  ■  Linnaean  name  of  America's  new  proof  of  birdness  was  as  rich  in  mean- 
r  as  Sinamithosaurus  millenii.  In  its  own  moist  and  Disneyesque  way,  the  new 

i  reincarnated  that  old  blend  of  the  bront's  amiability  with  T.  rex's  dor- 
r  it  ferocity:  Bambiraptor. 

\ir  Mona  Lisa,  as  Ostrom  described  it.  A  sentimentalized  dinosaur  for  a 
<.  timentalized  time.  In  the  tradition  begun  with  Diplodocus  carnegii  a  cen- 

ii  ago,  the  full  name  i  if  the  latest  celebrity  dim  isaur  is  Bambirapu  it  feinbergf 
driving  a  stake  through  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  bird-dinosaur  has  since 

'  >me  a  seasi  mal  bit  k  >el  sp<  irt.  Last 
<  r,  China  announced  a  true  bird- 
i  dinosaur  discovery.  They  called 
t  roto'pteryx  (meaning  "first  feath- 
kj.  As  it.  Professor  Alan  Feduccia 
tine  University  of  North  (  Ian  ili- 
l  at  Chapel  Hill  looked  at  the 
jnJence  and  immediately  laughed 
Iff  as  "dino-fuzz." 
i  Vit  feathers  hardly  matter  any- 
•nre  because  paleontologists  are 
tl  cooing  over  the  latest  proof 
)  Jinosaur  warm-blondedness. 
Bis  confirmation,  found  last  year, 
lives  from  the  discovery  of  the 
it  intact  dinosaur  organ — a 
■irt — that  had  miraculously  sur- 
ged fossilization.  Described  as  a 

pefruit-sized,  reddish-bn  >wn 

ne,  it  was  found  in  the  heart  of 
heart  of  the  country:  South 
Ikota.  True  dinodand.  Ameri- 
;  -where  modern  dinosaurs  hist 
i red  and  where  they  still  thrive. 

Jdish  brown,  the  description 
Ids,  as  it  the  blood  were  still  in 

nlmost  beating.  That's  how  it  goes  w  ith  dinosaurs.  We're  always  getting 
ser  to  the  true  dinosaur,  the  next  dinosaur,  the  best  dinosaur.  It's  Amer- 
's  task.  There  is  always  another  one  on  the  way.  With  onh  a  fourth  of  the 
osaur  fossils  estimated  to  have  been  found,  the  empire  has  a  ways  to  go. 
ach  subsequent  discovery  will  conceal  new  messages  in  its  bones,  hints 
)  >ur  superpower's  new  place  in  this  world  and  our  hearts.  The  new  hones 
vl  stand  up  and  the  old  ones  will  lie  down.  The  theories  will  wax  and 
lite.  But  no  matter  what  we  may  think  the  newest  dinosaur  means  for 
t  month,  or  that  decade,  it  will  really  be  about  what  every  dinosaur  has 
ays  keen  about—  not  extinction  but  the  other,  deeper  dream  of  this  na 
In:  the  big  comeback,  the  perpetual  novus  ordo  of  America,  the  unex- 
ted  teat  of  resurrection.  ■ 


Driving  a  start,  n  ir<  »i 
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A  DESCENT  INTO  ALZHEIMER'S 

BY  ELEANOR  COON  EY 


v  mother  was  always  my  favorite  per- 
son. Hip,  cool,  brilliant,  funny,  sane. 
A  writer.  Mary  Durant.  I  have  a  pic- 
ture nt  her  from  one  summer  in  the  mid-sixties 
in  the  hack  yard  of  our  house  in  Connecticut. 
She's  in  the  midst  of  me  and  a  hunch  oi  m\ 
teenaged  friends,  sitting  in  .1  canvas  chair,  slin 
elegant  hlue-jeaned  legs  crossed,  laughing 
We're  all  tree  and  easy,  horsing  around,  per 
forming  for  her.  She's  in  her  early  forties,  heau 
tiful,  probably  a  year  or  so  away  from  meeting 
Mike,  her  third  husband,  the  love  of  her  lite. 
When  they  married  in  1966,  he  was  thirty-two 
and  she  was  forty-four. 

Whoever  it  was  w  ho  said  love  is  stronger  than 
death  was  full  of  malarkey.  When  Mike  died  in 
1C)S^,  my  mother's  own  life  was  pretty  much 
sucked  out  of  her.  It  will  get  easier  eventually, 
everyone  said,  hut  it  didn't.  It  got  worse.  She  ral- 
lied for  .1  while — took  a  job  as  curator  of  the  lo- 
cal historical  museum  and  even  wrote  .mother 
hook.  But  her  heart  was  shredded.  I  could  always 
hear  it  in  her  voice  w  hen  she  answered  the  phone. 
The  first  shadows  fell  around  h'1-'?,  with  hi. inks 
in  her  short-term  memory  and  uncharacteristic 
lapses  in  judgment.  She  was  seventy-five  years 
old  at  the  time,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  pro- 
tracted despair  had  plenty  to  d<  1  with  her  mental 
deterioration.  My  theory  is  that  it  affected  the 
physical  structure  of  her  brain,  softened  it,  made 
her  vulnerable  to  the  disease.  She's  graduated  to 
delusions  and  disorient.it ion  and  now  some  long- 
term-memory  loss  too.  My  mother  was  truh  gor- 
geous once — wavy  brown  hair,  brown-green  eyes 
full  of  wit  and  intelligence,  an  aquiline  n<  >se  with 


,1  classy  hump  in  it.  .1  sexy  gap  between  her  two 
front  teeth  and  s]u-  aged  well,  tall  and  trim. 
Time,  grief,  and  dementia  have  bent  her  a  little, 
but  she's  soil  ,1  handsome  woman,  her  speech 
and  demeanor  surprisingly  normal.  If  you  didn't 
know  her  before  and  you  met  her  briefly,  you 
might  not  notice  anything  wrong.  It  you  were 
st  >me<  me  w  In  >  knew  her  well,  the  change  y<  m'd  see 
first  is  m  her  eyes:  tlu  \ 're  alert ,  but  blank  and  dead 
at  the  same  1  ime. 

n  September  1998  in)  brother  and  I  and  m\ 
mate,  Mitch,  went  to  Connecticut  and 
began  the  process  ol  ripping  m\  mother  up 
by  the  roots  and  moving  hei  to  (  ialitomia.  We 
had  to.  1  k  r  old  friends  were  calling,  telling  us 
things  weren't  right  at  all,  that  s|k-  was  con- 
fused, bursting  into  tears,  forgetting  the  way  to 
people's  houses  thai  she'd  been  gi 
Jei  ades,  denting  hei  .  1  rcpi  it ing  ijuest n  uis 
five  1  iiiu-s  during  one  phone  1 1  inversat  ion,  then 
calling  up  and  asking  the  same  questions  again, 
drinking  too  much,  1  ihsessiveh  mourning  Mike, 
get  ting  hoodwinked  oui  :  1 1  k  ..:-,inJ.  of  d<  >llars 
by  phi  1  es  telem  irkeleis.  She's  only 

going  to  gel  worse,  inv  brother  said.  We  can't 
)usi  sii  and  wait  ti  'i  disaster.  W  e  have  to  gel  her 
out  now.  One  more  winter  alone  there  and 
st mie! lung  n  ilh  >.  id  will  happen 

I  would  never  haw  had  the  courage  to  make 
such  a  decision,  but  he  did.  It  looks  to  me  like 
Abheimci 's,  he  -  nd 

1  le  max  as  well  have  suggested  elephantiasis. 
Not  possible,  I  said.  Not  her.  All  our  am  ient  rel- 
atives kept  their  marbles  right  up  to  the  end. 


Eleanor  ( '.ooney  is  the  co-author  of  four 
Collins,  is  an  expansion  of  this  article. 


n  ch  I  It'i  next  h « <k  Hub TVrrni 
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in  a  rage  and  slammed  the  door.  We'd  had  a  hi  i 
right  because  I  hadn't  got  my  mother  out  of  rJv 
and  back  to  her  apartment  with  enough  di-pat  ' 


after  dinner.  I'll  he  tuck 
in  the  house  and  wait  like 
come  hack.  When  he  does, 
can  wonder  where  1  am.  .- 
where  I  can  spy  on  him.  I'll 
three  hours,  and  I'll  watch  him  when  he  does!  :; 
know  he's  being  watched.  I  want  to  see  him  lo  J 
tor  me.  And  then  I'll  make  him  wait. 


>ught,  it  I'll  just  - 
a  woman  tor  him 
I  won't  be  here.  ]  ' 
^nd  I'll  rind  a  pi?  I 
wait,  even  it  it  tal 


Stability  and  predictability  in  daily  routine  > 
what  the  sages  prescribe  tor  people  wi 
Alzheimer's.  They  also  have  wise  words 
the  caregivers:  Take  care  of  yourself.  Give  yoj 
selt  a  break.  Be  sure  to  set  aside  time  to  do  t 
things  you  enjoy.  Get  plenrv  of  rest.  Pamper  yc 
self.  Enlist  the  help  of  friends  and  relatives  to 
sist  with  your  "loved  one."  Take  time  out 


1  FELT  SURE  THAT  WITH  LOVE  AND  ATTENTION, 
WE  D  RESTORE  MY  MOTHER'S  FALTERING  MEMOR 
AND  GIVE  HERA  NEW  LIFE 


n  that  I'd  be  able  t«  >  help 

I 

: 

I 

1c  in  <.  \  'nnecticut  bv 
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yourself,  thev  chant.  Time  out  tor  vour^elt.'  lib 
you  in  on  a  secret.  There  is  no  time  out,  not  ev 
when  you  are  sound  asleep,  it  the  person  is 
fact  a  loved  one  and  money  is  scarce. 

Money.  It  can't  buy  back  a  person's  mind,  c 
it  can  go  a  long  way  toward  helping  you  save  yc 
own.  My  mother  arrived  with  some  monthly; 
come.  Mitch  and  I  are  Kith  writers  which  meal 
that  we  sometimes  have  to  do  other  things  top] 
the  bills.  I  was  under  contract  to  write  a  nc1 
about  eighth-centurv  China  (indentured,  I  shcnl 
say,  became  the  manuscript  was  way  overdue  a 
the  advance  by  then  a  dim  memory  V  The  tii 
when  Mitch  would  have  been  dome  othet  thir 
tor  money  to  support  the  household  had  to  go 
my  mother's  care  and  attention.  In  our  perf< 
naivete  we  had  not  anticipated  just  how  muchc 
and  attention  that  would  be.  Before  we  knew1 
we  were  financially  dependent  on  her. 

And  then  there  was  plenty  of  good  old-fa 
ioned  suilt:  guilt  over  dragging  mv  mother  av 
from  her  home,  guilt  over  what  1  was  inflicting 
Mitch.  He'd  been  a  single  father,  had  raised  thi  ■-' 
children  from  diapers  to  adulthood.  He'd  mi 
than  earned  his  freedom,  and  now.  because 
me,  he  was  in  a  domestic  trap  again.  This  is  r 
fair,  I  thought.  This  is  not  what  he  siened  on  I 
We  weren't  even  officially  married;  he  was  urn 
no  obligation  to  stay. 

I'll  do  this,  he  said  at  the  beginning,  but  I  ca( 
promise  I'll  always  be  nice. 

1  knew  he  wouldn't  quit  or  walk  away.  Tj 
fact  that  he'd  raised  children  meant  he  wa^  farb 


ft  irepared  for  what  we'd  taken  on  than  I,  who 'J 
ar  .luouslv  av  i  nded  parent  I  iooJ  bee  ause  I'd  nev- 
e,  -anted  the  responsibility,  h  was  hoth  reassur- 
'Of,  and  alarming  to  know  he  was  in  11  tor  the  du- 
r;  on.  But  hi-,  jaw  was  clenched  after  only  a 
v\.  k  or  so  ot  having  mv  mother  around,  and  we 
v\  e  looking  at  infinity.  Although  we  were  --till 
li  the  proverbial  blind  men  feeling  an  elephant 
it  he  dark,  we  were  starting  to  get  an  idea  ol  the 
si,  and  shape  of  the  c  re, nine  called  Alzheimer's. 

\nd  it  wasn't  as  it  she  had  forced  herself  on  us. 
S-  had  hegged  to  he  allowed  to  stay 
k  Connecticut.  Bui  w  e'd  brought  her, 
ll  it  was  my  responsibility  to  make 
h  happy.  What  hav  e  w  e  done.'  whis- 
p fed  the  voice  of  doom  when  my  eves 
p  pped  open  at  daw  n  shortly  after  her 
a  val.  What  have  we  done? 

clung  fast  to  m\  optimistic 
ons.  We  took  her  to  a  goc  id  doctor 
f(  a  complete  physical.  1  le  put  her 
d  antidepressants.  A  psychologist 
ft  ed  her  and  diagnosed  her  with 
Ibbable"  Alzheimer's.  They  don't 
k  )W  what  causes  it — the  theories 
e  ge  from  aluminum  pots  to  an 
■pimmune  disorder — but  the  prog- 
feiis  is  irreversible  memory  loss  and 
■orientation  until  you  don't  recog- 
5te  your  children,  your  husband, 
lir  wife,  the  process  slower  in  some 
p  iple  than  in  others,  and  ev  entually 
yu  forget  to  eat,  swallow,  breathe. 
!St  all  dementia  is  .Alzheimer's,  and 
■lefmitive  diagnosis  can  be  made 
S  v  postmortem,  with  microscopic 
imination  of  brain  tissue.  Most 
f  dementi, i,  though,  are 
ftheimer's,  I  w  as  cold.  But  I  w  as  not 
Bdy  to  consign  inv  mother  to  the 
bie  heap.  Even  if  it  was  Alzheim- 
I ,  I'd  beat  it. 

|i  ordered  special  brain  nutrients  off  the  Inter 
m.  Mitch  made  a  trip  n  >  Tijuana  t<  >  get  mi  >re.  I  le 
j.  'discovered  that  mv  mother  was  putting  awav 
k  nielahle  amounts  of  vodka.  He  marked  her 
■ale  and  found  that  during  the  night  its  a  mtents 
i  pped  by  a  full  two  measuring  cups.  Mv  mofh- 
iiveighs  about  12^  pounds.  The  effect  on  her  of 
a  niple  of  martinis  was  truly  scary,  as  if  she'd  been 
piched  in  the  head,  v  >ne  night  shortly  after  she 
|<  to  California,  we  w  ent  out  to  dinner.  We  had 
a  iks.  During  dinner,  she  asked  w  hether  we  w  ere 
fcSouthhury  or  New  Milford,  towns  in  Con- 
Kttcut.  Afterward,  we  went  to  the  all-night 
Sevvay,  and  my  mother  stood  there  under  the 
fl  irescent  lights  with  real  tern  ir  i  >n  her  face  and, 
h  voice  weirdly  even,  said:  "1  don't  hav  e  the 
si  litest  idea  where  I  am  or  why." 
she'd  always  been  a  controlled,  moderate 


E  es 


cocktail  drinker.  Never  when  I  was  growing  up 
did  I  see  her  even  a  little  tipsy,  and  she  was 
utterly  disdainful  of  sloppy  drunks.  She  still 
insisted  she  never  drank  more  than  a  couple  of 
martinis  a  day,  and  onl\  ai  dinnertime.  It  wasn't 
thai  s|k-  was  King  or  covering  up.  It  was  thai 
she-  c  <  uildn'l  remember. 

Mitch's  theory,  that  her  memory  loss  was  booze- 
induced,  was  exciting.  C  !od,  we  I  bought ,  maybe 
we  can  gel  mv  mother  back  jusi  by  sobering  her 
up.  And  maybe  sobering  her  up  will  li\  everything 


ebe  too!  For  about  three  years,  she'd  been  com 
plaining  ol  a  queasy,  stomach,  shakiness,  fee  ling 
general  I  v  li  his  v.  She'd  been  to  gastn  ienten  ilogists 
from  one  end  of  l  !onnecticu1  to  the  other,  and 
thev  could  find  nothing  wrong.  Vodka,  she 
claimed,  settled  her  stomach — thus  the  daytime 
and  late  night  swigging.  But  now  we  believed 
liquor  might  be  the  culprit  in  her  gastric  disi  ress 
as  well  as  her  memory,  loss 

Si  i  we  took  her  off  the  hard  stuff  completely  and 
gave  her  ersatz  w  ine  instead.  We  made  a  ceremi  >nv 
of  it:  ice  cube's  clinking  cheerily,  and  suggestive- 
ly al  the  "cocktail  hour."  We  knew  il  might  take 
some-  tune-  to  see'  real  results,  but  now  we  had 
something  tangible  to  work  with. 

And  every  night,  when  I  escorted  her  hack  to 
her  apartment,  I  laid  out  her  vitamins,  supple- 
ments, brain  nutrients,  herbal  stomach  soothers, 
antidepressant,  digestive  enzymes  . . . 


'1  ogr  iph>,  hv  Ki  nh  (  in,  :      -.I  I  . 


in  hopes  uvrc  high.  Looking  hick,  I  can't 
c\cn  remember  what  chat  felt  like.  It 
was  gradual  possession:  this  person  looked 
like  my  mother,  sounded  like  my  mother,  but  she 
was  becoming  everything  that  had  been  anath- 
ema to  her:  intrusive,  complaining,  hypochon- 
driacal. And  that  thing  that  must  of  us  would 
rather  die  than  be,  designated  by  Oscar  Wilde  as 
the  only  valid  criterion  by  which  one  divides  up 
the  human  race,  the  condition  she  would  have 
dreaded  most  of  all:  tedious. 

The  friends  and  good  tunes  I  had  envisioned 
did  not  materialize.  At  first,  I  worked  hard  to  in- 
troduce her  to  people.  Tragic  factors  quickly  be- 
came evident:  W  hen  1  introduced  her  ro  some- 
one, she  forgot  that  person  instantly.  A  long,  tun 
dinner  party  would  ev  aporate  from  her  memory 
before  the  last  good-night.  What's  the  point  of  tun 
if  you  can't  remember  it  .'  And  the  sad  rmth  is  that 
when  people  catch  a  whirl  of  dementia,  they  hack 
off  quickly.  Who  can  blame  them.' 

That  was  particularly  hard  for  me  to  watch. 
She'd  been  social  all  her  life.  1  ler  charm  and 
manners  were  hardwired  into  her  so  thoroughly 
that  she  could  still  pull  it  together  most  of  the 
tune  and  fool  people  tor  a  while.  For  a  while. 
T  hen  she'd  slip,  repeat  something  she'd  |iist  said, 
or  maybe  say  something  odd  about  being  in  Con- 
necticut, and  I'd  see  the  little  moment  of  com- 
prehension on  people's  faces . . . 

A  deep  streak  of  contrariness  m  my  mother 
also  helped  to  nullify  my  efforts.  Mitch  was  act- 
ing in  a  local  play  that  winter.  M\  mother  often 
talked  about  joining  the  theater  group.  She'd 
been  onsu^e  a  lot  m  het  day,  a  member  of  Ac- 
tor's Equity.  She'd  been  damned  good.  I'd  like  to 
try  out,  she  said.  Mitch  and  1  zipped  our  lips  at  the 
notion  of  a  woman  with  Alzheimer's  learning 
lines — indeed,  even  remembering  that  she  was  in 
a  play-  -but  1  took  her  to  one  of  his  rehearsals, 
thinking  that  maybe  she  could  help  the  actors 
practice  their  lines,  or  make  friends,  or  just  be  en- 
tertained. She  sat  tor  about  fifteen  minutes  and 
then  whispered  that  she  was  bored  and  wanted  to 

It  I  took  her  to  an  informal  session  of  singing 
(she  used  to  love  to  sing)  at  a  local  musician's 
house,  she'd  sit,  silent  and  diffident,  then  whis- 
per that  she  felt  lousy  and  wanted  ro  go  home. 
And  writing.'  Forget  it.  My  mother's  prolific  type- 
writer had  always  thundered  away  up  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  house  in  Connecticut.  Now  it  sat 
silent  and  dusty.  She  didn't  like  the  action  of  the 
keys,  she  said  (never  mind  that  it  w  as  her  own  ma- 
June  V  So  1  got  her  another.  And  another.  Soon 
she  had  tour  typewriters  lined  up  on  her  desk. 
Plenty  ol  paper,  pencils,  Wite-Out.  The  only 
thing  I  ever  saw  her  write  was  halt  a  letter,  nev  - 
er finished,  and  the  effort  cost  her  a  week  of  tret- 
ting  and  fluttering.  And  thai  really  scared  me. 


A  terrible  transformation  began  to  take  pl;| 
in  me  as  well:  This  mother  1  had  once  loved 
show  oft  because  she  was  so  much  cooler  a 
smarter  than  anyone  else's  mother  now  emh 
Hissed  me.  I  scrambled  to  cover  up  the  gaps, 
compensate,  and,  before  long,  to  hide  her. 

1  low  quickly  our  own  little  prison  clanged  si 
around  the  three  of  us.  Our  lives  became  a  ht 
ish  ritual:  My  daily  phone  call  to  her,  9:00  A. 
sharp.  Mitch  delivering  the  morning  paper 
her,  visiting  with  her  to  keep  her  away  from  I 
tor  a  while  so  that  I  could  try  to  get  some  wi 
done  in  the  morning.  Her  sighs  of  desolation  t 
loneliness.  Her  yearning  to  return  ro  Connec 
cut  and  the  vanished  good  times.  Both  of  us  t 
ing  to  explain  why  that  wasn't  possible.  Tej 
ov  er  Mike,  as  fresh  and  hot  as  it  he  had  died  j 
yesterday.  Mv  churning,  muddy  emotions  wb 
1  desperately  tried  to  write  about  plague  and  m 
der  in  Canton  in  750  A. P.,  at  triple  speed. 

Afternoons,  a  kindly  fellow  we  hired,  thou 
we  couldn't  afford  it,  took  her  out  in  our  car; 
rried  to  keep  her  diverted  until  the  dinner  h 
and  her  appearance  at  our  door.  She  was  s 
making  her  own  breakfast  and  lunch,  bur  c 
ner  alone  w  as  unthinkable.  There  had  been  \ 
too  many  lonely  dinners  with  too  much  vodk; 
Connecticut.  1  had  pledged  that  there  woulc 
no  more  lonely  nights,  but  1  had  envisioi 
friends  and  activities  . . . 

1  had  aUo  envisioned  her  strolling  to  the  n 
ket  a  few  blocks  away  in  our  beautiful  tow  n, 
ing  some  shopping  tor  herself.  Forget  that  too.  I 
had  a  hard  time  finding  her  way  from  her  ap, 
ment  to  our  house,  though  she  could  sure  as  1 
find  her  w  ay  to  the  liquor  store  at  the  other  t 
of  town,  and  even  talk  them  into  taking  herCi 
necticut  check.  Which  meant  we  had  ro  k 
her  w  allet  empty  and  her  checkbook  and  cr< 
card  away  from  her  it  she  was  going  to  spend . 
time  at  all  alone  at  her  apartment  so  that! 
could  have  some  time  alone  at  our  house.  / 
purloining  her  checkbook  and  credit  card  ;- 
keeping  her  wallet  empty  meant  rh.u  we  hac 
do  a  lot  of  last  talking  and  fancy  footwork  anc 
of  her  shopping  tor  her.  We  had  to  control  her, 
ert  discipline  on  her,  rib  and  dissemble,  all  t 
perfectly  contrary  to  how  1  was  accustomed  all 
life  to  relating  to  my  mother.  It  affected  me 
w  ay  it  would  it  someone  held  a  gun  to  my  h. 
and  told  me  1  had  to  skin  cats  or  be  an  air 
stewardess.  I  bared  it,  but  1  had  no  choice.  Li 
ily,  Mitch  had  resolve  where  1  did  not. 

W  e  were  it.  We  were  her  friends  and  activif 
We  w  ere  .ill  that  stood  between  her  and  aloner 
So:  Dinner  each  and  every  evening,  on  turn 
our  house.  Mv  efforts  to  keep  her  occupied 
entertained  and  out  of  Mitch's  hair.  Her  repert 
of  conversational  topics — tones  from  the  pas' 
could  have  recited  in  unison  with  her,  or  1 


ii  h  she  missed  Mike  and  why  did  he  have  to  die 
I  how  she  wished  she  could  jusi  die  herself.  My 
ji  i  sorrow  over  Mike  dredged  up  and  renewed. 
[  Ti  the  requests  tor  vodk.i,  the  explanations 
i.  hy  she  couldn't  have  it,  the  amazing  perpet- 

staircase  conversations: 
(  Is  there  any  hard  liquor  in  the  house.'" 

No,  Mom.  No  hard  liquor.  Doctor's  orders." 

1  don't  see  what  difference  it  makes  ,n  my 
And  it  settles  my  stomach." 

It  messes  up  your  head.  You  don't  know  where 
are  or  who  you  are.  Besides,  we've  been 

I" — lie — "that  hard  liquor  is  a  dangerous  mix 

i  your  antidepressants." 
'Oh.'" 

If  Yes.  Very  had.  .And  you  want  to  get  your  mem- 
r  Kick,  don't  you ."' 
i!  Of  course  1  do." 

So  let's  try  an  experiment.  No  hard  liquor  for 
;  rule." 

!;  All  right.  I'm  willing  to  give  it  a  try." 
[Good!  Here's  some  w  ine." 
Is  there  any  hard  liquor  in  the  house  "' 


I  oust 

\nd  every  night ,  dinner  i  >n  little  f<  tiding  tables 
r  iint  of  the  telev  ision.  C  !NN,  Jeopardy!  Win  Ben 
ins  Money.  We  were  shunted  into  that  routine 
H'.'kly;  she  wanted  it,  it  diverted  her,  we  felt 
.dipellecl  to  deter  to  her,  and  of  course  we 
t  Idn't  just  let  her  sit  there  by  herself,  so  sw- 
illed her.  And  there  we  were,  .is  it  we'd  been  do- 
ll it  for  a  thousand  years  and  would  be  doing  it 
D  mother  thousand. 


hen  came  one  of  the  saddest  and  crudest 
developments  ot  all.  The  one  thing  that 
brought  her  a  bit  of  contentment,  the  thing 
ii  d  wanted  so  much  since  Mike's  death,  to  be 
.  ember  of  a  household  and  family  again,  be- 
s  can  instant  si  u  in.  e  ot  acute  irritation  to  both 
/Ish  and  me:  My  mother,  happily  bumbling 
rind  the  kitchen,  clattering  dishes,  opening 
r  shutting  cupboards  and  drawers  over  and 
iVr  again  because  she  couldn't  remember  where 
r  thing  w.is,  trying  to  put  things  away  or  to  set 
*i  the  silverware.  Bumping  into  us,  standing 
ij  t  behind  us  while  we  cooked,  her  cigarette 
ti  ke  curling  around  our  eyes  and  noses, 
he  evenings  ended  with  me  walking  her 
le,  laying  out  her  vitamins,  cleaning  her  cat 
•d  Running  the  tub  while  she  objected  like  a 
itje  child. 
But  1  took  a  hath  this  morning!" 
lere's  an  intimate  and  unhappy  fact  of  senile 


dementia:  They  become  unappetizing.  I  hey  don't 
bathe  unless  von  make  them.  I  hcv'll  wear  dirty  un- 
derwear and  never  wash  then  hair.  I  heir  linger 
nails  and  feet  will  be  grimy.  1  Inclean  i  hildren  are 
i »ne  thing;  unclean  i >ld  pei iple  are  quite  am ithei 
Y<  hi  will  begin  to  find  a  pers<  >n  y<  >u  love . .  .odious. 
And  you  will  hate  yourself  for  feeling  it. 

And  alter  the  bath,  the  bedtime  mcrry-go- 
r<  Hind  i  i  >n\  ersat  ions: 

"Who  are  the  women  who  are  taking  things  out 
i  it  my  In  mse  '" 

"No  one's  taking  anything  out  of  your  house, 
Mom.  Everything's  safe  and  sound." 

"Someone  called  me  and  said  two  women  were 
emptying  my  house  and  putting  everything  in 
st<  >rage." 

"Nope.  No  wi >men  are  taking  anything  out  i 'I 
your  house.  It  they  were.  I'd  know  about  it.  You 
have  a  housesitter.  Everything's  fine." 

"What's  my  housesitfer's  name'" 

"Billy  Reym  >lds." 

"Ah,  yes.  Billy  Reynolds.  .And  he's  taking  care 
ot  things'" 


"Yep.  And  doing  a  great  job." 

"I'll  have  to  go  back  and  empty  the  house." 

"It's  mostly  done.  Mom  Remember?  We  were 
all  there  together  in  the  tall." 

"But  there  are  hooks  and  pit  lures  and  things  I 
w  ant  t<  i  go  through." 

"It's  mostly  done.  We'll  go  back  when  the 
house  selU." 

"But  1  should  empty  it  out  before  it  sells." 

"That 's  m  it  necessary.  Selling  a  In  mse  isn't  like 
selling  a  car.  They  don't  pist  write  a  check  and 
move  in  the  next  day.  There's  plenty  of  nine." 

"But  win i  are  the  women  who  are  taking  things 
out  of  my  house.'" 

1  laving  a  parent  with  dementia  in  your  house 
hold  means  that  everything  (and  I  mean  every- 
thing) in  your  life  immediately  arranges  itself 
around  the  dementia.  It's  like  having  a  tw<  i-year- 
old,  but  with  some  obvious  and  important  dif- 
ferences. The  process  ot  the  child  becoming  the 
parent,  which  is  of  course  what  happens,  was  bit- 
ter contusion  tor  me.  She'd  been  my  mother,  so 
accomplished,  so  generous,  so  polite,  so  kind,  to 
me,  a  I  wa\s  so  lucid  and  sensible,  that  m\  wish  to 
deter  to  her  and  please  het  and  impress  her— 
and,  most  of  all,  not  to  lose  her  —only  very  slow  - 
ly and  with  the  most  stubborn  reluctance  gave  way 
to  the  unwelcome  knowledge  that  1  was  now 
Mommy.  And  a  not  very  good  one.  A  snappish, 
desperate,  incompetent  Mommy. 


When  n  u.in  iu-i  us,  Mitch  and  I  ran  .1  fairly 
routine  tree  household.  We'd  eat  together,  or 
he'd  eal  when  he  fell  like  il  and  I'd  eat  when  I 
fell  like  it.  Aftei  m\  mother's  arrival  we  pro- 
diu  rd  558  dinners,  on  schedule,  every  night, 
without  I. ul  prohahly  557  ol  them  111  front  of 
the  IV. 

.And  every  day,  without  tail,  she'd  ask:  "Am  I 
having  dinnei  with  sou  tonight?"  Or,  .1  slight 
variation,  spoken  in  a  piteous  voice  that  caused 
hoth  me  .ind  Much  to  grind  our  teeth:  "Is  there 
enough  food  tor  me  to  eat  with  you  tonight?" 
Prcttv,  lousy  at  ting,  Much  observed. 


Sarcasm  rose  to  mv  tongue.  Sometimes  I  could 
check  it.  Sometimes  I  couldn't.  "No,  Mom,"  I'd 
say.  "1  lu  re's  not  enough  food.  You're  going  to 
eal  told  gruel  tonight,  alone,  in  the  dark." 

Moneylessness,  my  manust  ripl  deadline,  guilt, 
sorrow,  relentless  responsibility,  and  no  life  of 
our  own:  we  were  trapped,  swimming  hopelessly 
in  1  ire  les,  sinking,  hearing  my  mother's  ever-nar- 
rowing set  of  retrains,  recited  daily  like  the  sta- 
tions of  the  (.  loss,  each  one  a  knife  in  my  heart: 
her  homesickness,  her  loneliness,  missing  Mike, 
and  the  one  that  made  us  craziest  of  all — her 
stomach.  Oh,  Ood.  1  ler  stomach. 

The  doctors  and  hospitals  she'd  gone  to  all 
ov  er  1  'onnecticm  gave  her  every  test  known  to 
medical  science.  No  one  could  tmd  anything 


wrong,  hut  she  was  in  misery.  One  gastroei 
terologist  I  talked  to  on  the  phone  when  we  we 
moving  her  out  of  her  house  spoke  sharply 
how  she  had  got  hold  of  his  home  number  an 
called  him  there,  more  than  once.  I  apologize 
You  realize  that  your  mother  is  suffering  from  d 
mentia,  don't  you.'  he  said  without  sympatrl 
Uh,  yes,  1  said,  but  of  course  1  had  had  no  notk 
then  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  word. 

She'd  complain  ot  nausea  and  "seasickness 
most  every  day  It  didn't  take  long  tor  us  to  see  tl 
abstinence  from  liquor  not  only  was  tailing  to 
store  her  memory  but  was  having  no  effect  wh 
soever  on  her  stomach.  So  we  to 
her  to  doctors,  acupuncturists,  c 
ropractors.  Mitch  drove  her  hundn 
of  miles  to  specialists.  She  had  p 
scription  medicines,  she  had  Chin 
herbal  medicines,  she  had  bit 
witches'-brew  concoctions  that 
made  in  the  pressure  cooker.  Son 
times  we  had  a  few  days'  respite  a 
thought  we'd  found  the  cure,  but 
ways,  always,  it  came  roaring  b< 
Sometimes  there  were  acute  atta 
when  she'd  cry  and  tremble  and  d 
hie  over  with  pain.  1  admit  1  cave 
a  couple  of  times  and  let  her  halt 
drink,  but  it  did  nothing  at  all  tor 
stomach,  and  even  a  small  drink  n 
nitied  her  brain  damage  in  a  w  ay 
w  as  anything  but  tun  or  soothinj 
her  and  w  as  alarming  as  hell  tor 
Mitch  and  1  argued.  He  belief 
that  some  of  the  time  her  pain 
real,  but  that  there  were  othei  1 1 1 
when  she  faked  it — not  necess; 
consciously  but  retlexivelv,  he  th 


pathy,  to  get  a  drink.  1  said  may! 
sure  seems  that  way  sometimes— to 
what  it  it  is  real.'  1  can't  attord  nil  ". 
believe  it's  real.  Imagine  vourse  w 
nile,  1  said,  and  suffering,  and  e^r 
one  around  you  sick  ot  hearing  about  it  an  ij 
noring  you.  It's  a  thought  not  to  be  borne.  I 

And  of  course,  I  was  getting  sick  ot  he;tt  , 
about  it.  Her  complaints,  her  face  gray  with  ii 
her  contusion,  her  questions  about  doctors,  0  : 
pitals,  and  pharmacists — repeated  verbatinjft 
tuallv  every  day  as  it  we'd  never  discussed  tin  Z>| 
ic  before — became  torture  tor  us  all.  She'd  g  ai 
stagger,  weep,  hold  her  stomach.  As  the  im  tl 
progressed  and  nothing  we  tried  worked,  1  n 
to  live  in  a  chronic  state  ot  rage  and  helj:?s 
ness — rage  at  my  failure,  helplessness  in  th«a< 
of  this  infuriating,  battling  stomach  demorfl^ 
wrecked  any  chance  at  all  of  making  my  mote 
life  even  a  little  bit  pleasanter.  It  w  as  bad  ertit 
that  she  had  to  lose  her  mind;  it  was  intoltib 


i  it  she  also  should  suffer  physically  almost  all  the 
lie,  that  nothing  could  be  done,  that  she 
\)  ilJn'i  understand  or  remember  how  hard  we'd 
i  :d,  that  even  the  kindest  doctors  didn't  want  to 
]  ir  about  it  anymore,  that  Mitch  and  I  got  so  raw 
vi  h  impatience  that  we  could  barely  stand  to 
1  ir  another  word  about  ir.  It  was  a  nattering 
l  ;htmare.  Don't  take  it  out  on  her,  don't  take  it 
(  ;  on  her,  1  rebuked  myself.  Don't. 

Bur  sometimes  1  did.  Not  that  I  beat  her  or 
\4  ything  crude  like  that.  I  promise  1  didn't.  I 
i  >stly  succeeded  at  being  patient.  I  wanted  more 
t  in  anything  to  reliev  e  her  pain,  but  there  were 
if  les  when  1  snapped  at  her,  yelled,  stamped  my 
t  >t  or  clenched  my  fists  and  hissed  with  poiso- 
tj  us  exasperation.  Mitch,  my  valiant  trouper 
i  kt  of  the  time,  raised  has  voice  more  than  once. 
d-  e'd  cry.  I  wish  I  could  just  die,  she'd  say.  It  1  had 
ill  un  I'd  shoot  myself. 

Then  came  remorse  and  more  self-flagella- 
t  n.  Was  this  what  my  mother  deserv  ed,  in  her 
:  kness  and  loss.'  To  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  couple- 
ill-tempered  louts  like  us?  Had  1  really  tried 
erything  to  help  her,  or  was  1  just  giving  up 

IT  Ol 


mother  are  stripping  the  house  hare,  even  tak 
ing  down  the  walls. 

C '( >nnec  ticut.  Her  wit,  her  intellect,  her  cre- 
ativity, all  erode  away  like  desert  sandstone  while 
C  Connecticut  stands  solid  in  her  menu  »ry. 

"I  think  I'll  go  back  to  Connecticut  and  live 
with  Joan  Talbridge." 

"Mom,  you  can't  go  live  with  Joan  Talbridge." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  she  has  a  lite  of  her  own.  She  can't 
take  care  of  you.  She's  not  your  family." 

"1  don't  think  1  need  to  he  taken  care  of." 

"But  you  do.  Your  memory's  full  of  holes.  You 
need  to  be  with  your  family." 

"Joan  invited  me  to  come  live  with  her." 

"She  invited  you  for  a  visit.  Not  to  live  with 
her.  To  visit.  She  can't  do  the  job  that  a  family 
di  >es." 

"Give  me  examples  of  some  of  these  goofy 
things  I'm  supposed  to  have  done." 

"Well,  flie  fact  that  we've  already  had  this 
conversation  about  titty  times  is  one  example." 

"No,  really.  Give  me  some  examples." 

"Well,  you  were  bilked  out  of  almost  eight 


njcause  I'm  too  selfish  and  stupid  and  lazy  to 
rid  the  cure?  She,  who  had  always  come  to  my 
lieticue.  1  felt  hard  and  mean  and  full  of  sorrow  all 
ntonee,  and  it  drove  me  truly  mad.  Drove  me,  in 
■  t,  to  drink. 

.  When  we  first  told  her  she'd  have  to  stay  off  the 
dka,  we  were  honorable.  It  we  were  going  to  ask 
h  r  to  abstain,  then  so  would  we.  Such  integrity! 
just  a  couple  of  months,  we  were  the  ones 
th  hidden  bottles.  We  moved  like  sorcerers, 
ftly  bringing  out  the  hooch  while  she  was  right 
;re  in  the  room  with  us  and  her  attention  w  as 
/erted  tor  a  moment,  pouring  ourselves  stiff 
es  and  drinking  them  nonchalantly  (Hit  of  cof- 
cups  right  in  front  of  her.  Sometimes  in  the 
ddle  of  the  day.  Sometimes  in  the  morning, 
fTiethiny  I've  never  done  in  my  lite. 
I  discovered  a  wee  shot  at  dawn  to  be  the  best 
y  to  shut  dow  n  my  poor  roiling  head  and  get 
he ck  to  sleep  for  another  hour  or  two.  1  found 
gfuike  little  oases  of  peace  and  solitude, 
>pped  on  my  pillow  and  staring  into  my  s(>tt 
I  night-light  at  6:00  A.M.,  sipping  from  a  cup, 
Ifling  the  alcohol  spread  subtly  from  my  stom- 
h  to  my  limbs  and  brain,  displacing  the 
idue  from  disturbing  dreams.  Like  this  one: 
,0|h  at  my  mother's  house  in  Connecticut.  Mike 
s  come  back  to  life  tor  a  while,  just  a  while, 
je  all  know  it's  only  temporary,  and  he  and  my 


grand.  You  couldn't  find  your  way  to  old  friends' 
houses  where  you'd  been  going  tor  forty  years, 
'ton  were  depressed  and  crying  whenev  er  I  called 
you  on  the  phone.  You  called  me  once  to  s,i\ 
you'd  taken  Tolly  to  a  kennel,  hut  you  couldn't 
remember  which  one,  so  you  called  all  of  them 
and  none  of  them  had  her,  and  then  it  turned  out 
Pollv  was  shut  in  the  basement.  Every  one  of 
your  old  friends  wTas  worried  about  you.  They 
called  me  and  Timmy  to  tell  us  they  were  worried 
about  vou." 

"They  were  worried  about  me?" 

"Yes.  All  of  them.  Because  of  little  things  thai 
were  adding  up.  Joan  Talbridge  was  one  of  the 
people  who  were  worried  about  you." 

"Give  me  some  examples." 

"1  just  did.  That's  an  example." 

"1  could  go  live  w  ith  Joan  Talbridge 

We  were  moving.  We'd  decided  it 
would  be  easier  on  us  and  on  her  to  have  her  on 
the  same  property  but  in  her  ow  n  little  house.  Far 
from  the  liquor  store.  As  n  was,  vve  were  run- 
ning back  and  forth  between  her  apartment  and 
our  rented  house  ten  times  a  day,  and  when  1  was 
at  my  house  1  could  feel  her  loneliness  emanat- 
ing from  the  direction  of  her  apartment  like  a 
tractt  >r  beam. 

There  was  a  gap  ot  about  a  month  between 


the  tunc  when  the  lease  on  my  mother's  apart- 
ment would  be  up  and  the  time  when  we 'J  he  able 
to  move  her  into  the  new  house  (my  brother  ar- 
ranging the  incredibly  complicated  financing 
from  atar).  So  we  had  to  move  her  out  of  the 
ip  irtment,  pack  all  her  stuff,  scrub  and  clean  the 
place  so  we'd  get  the  deposit  back,  and  tem- 
porarily stash  her  in  the  run-down  little  studio  in 
the  back  yard  of  the  old  house — all  in  rhe  midst 
ot  packing  up  our  own  lite  detritus,  tossing  it 
feverishly  into  boxes  like  fleeing  refugees,  stuff- 
ing  it  into  the  car,  and  taking  it  up  to  the  new 
house,  trip  after  trip  after  trip. 

I  w  is  still  snuggling  with  my  manuscript, 
three  more  chapters  to  go,  so  Mitch  had  to  do 


Breathe  Right  stuck  to  my  nose. 

"Where,"  1  asked  cautiously,  "do  you  think 

are: 

1  saw  a  flash  ot  tear  in  her  eyes. 
"Isn't  this  a  hotel?" 


he  independence  we  envisioned  tor  1 
and  "the  end  to  her  awful  lonelinJ 
because  she'd  have  her  own  cozy  lit 
house  a  mere  ten  feet  away  from  ours  turned  c 
to  be  our  worst  delusion  so  far.  She  became  c 
prisoner,  and  we  became  hers,  in  a  way  that  ma 
the  endless  winter  before  we  moved  seem  lik 
tea  party. 

She  lived  in  the  house  with  us  tor  about 


most  lit  the  packing.  I'd  sit  at  my  computer  in 
my  ransacked  study  and  write  tor  a  tew  hours 
every  day  while  he  tramped  nonstop  past  my 
door  carrying  furniture  and  huge  boxes  and  my 
mother  wandered  in  and  out,  her  contusion 
multiplying  exponentially,  no  idea  at  all  what 
we  were  doing  or  why,  presenting  me  with  tat- 
tered grocery  lists  from  months  before. 

We  moved  the  washer  and  dryer,  cages  of 
yowling  cats  (ten — yeah,  1  know),  dressers  that 
fell  off  trucks,  skittering  socks  and  underwear  in 
the  street.  We  stayed  up  until  4:00  A.M.  three 
nights  in  a  row  cleaning  and  scrubbing  the  old 
house-.  Then  we  moved  my  mother  into  the 
master  bedroom  of  the  new  house  while  Mitch 
and  I,  a  couple  ot  stumbling  romhies,  burrowed 
in  among  piles  of  books  and  clothing  in  the 
spare  room.  Meanwhile,  a  carpenter  was  con- 
verting the  garage  into  a  "granny  unit"  for  my 
mother,  my  brother  again  handling  the  financ- 
ing. As  soon  as  that  unit  is  finished,  we  told  our- 
selves, everything  will  be  fine.  No  more  running 
back  and  forth  between  house  and  apartment  in 
tow  n.  She'll  be  snug  in  her  own  little  place,  and 
we'll  be  just  a  few  steps  away. 

One  evening  shortly  after  we  moved,  Mitch 
made  a  little  joke  to  my  mother  about  "room  ser- 
vice" w  hen  he  brought  her  a  snack  on  a  tray.  She 
laughed,  accepted  the  snack,  and  pretended  to  tip 
him.  Aha,  I  thought — a  little  moment  ot  nor- 
malcy. I  was  pathetically  grateful.  One  of  the 
great  things  about  my  mother  had  been  her  sense 
of  humor. 

The  next  morning,  she  was  dressed  and  sit- 
ting on  the  window  seat  in  the  living  room. 

"There's  no  need  to  stay  here  any  longer,"  she 
said.  "We  should  check  out  now." 

1  was  barefoot,  in  my  bathrobe,  hair  mashed,  a 


weeks  before  the  cottage  was  finished  enough 
us  to  move  her  in.  This  house  has  a  great  1| 
kitchen  and  dozens  of  cupboards.  Hei  cupboa 
banging  back  in  the  kitchen  at  the  old  houi 
searching  tor  utensils  whose  locations  she  coi 
never  learn,  had  annoyed  us,  but  now  she  was  lj 
a  musician  going  from  a  small  electronic  ki 
board  to  a  mighty  church  organ.  There  are  th 
ty-six  cupboard  doors  in  the  kitchen,  each  wi 
a  slightly  different  pitch.  Mitch  and  1  lay  in  b 
m  our  junk-packed  little  room  at  dawn  or  t 
middle  of  the  night  listening  to  the  symphot 
BANGETY-BANG  BANG  BANG!  BAN'. 
BANGETY-BANG! 

This  banging  was  a  sound  wired  into  my  systt 
from  as  tar  back  as  my  childhood.  When  she  v 
young  and  whole,  my  mother  had  had  an  i 
pressive  temper,  and  cupboard  noise  was  one 
its  expressions.  Now,  in  1999,  every  BANG  se 
shock  wax  es  of  mingled  associations,  one  ancie 
and  primal  and  the  other  very  recently  acquire 
along  my  w  orn  and  frazzled  nerves  directly  to  i 
brain.  It  was  around  then  that  1  noticed  mys 
getting  seriously  jumpy.  1  flinched  and  twitch 
and  leapt  .it  any  small  unanticipated  noise,  ot 
Mitch  came  around  a  corner  when  I  wasn't  ( 
pecting  him,  or,  worst  of  all,  when  my  mod 
called  my  name. 

The  money  my  brother  had  set  aside  tor  t 
garage  conversion  ran  out,  of  course,  before  t 
work  was  quite  finished.  The  walls  were  up  and  t 
plumbing  and  electricity  were  in,  but  Mitch  a 
1  did  ill  the  dry-wall  taping  and  mudding  and  th> 
the  sanding  ourselves,  working  until  well  af 
midnight  night  after  night,  drinking  wine,  be 
vodka,  the  radio  blaring.  After  that  we  prim 
and  painted  the  walls,  then  scrubbed  and  scrap 
the  cement  floor,  and  pruned  and  painted  it.  Th 


t  lipped  furniture,  rugs,  books,  and  put  up  air- 
f  s,  all  at  tup  speed.  My  mother  would  w  ander 
nd  out,  admire  the  work,  compliment  us.  This 
;  »ing  to  be  your  little  house,  Mom,  I'd  tell  her, 
)  htly,  guiltily,  hut  it  rolled  right  ott  her.  I  don't 
j:ik  it  was  merely  a  matter  ol  faulty  memory; 
1  just  plain  didn't  want  t<  i  hear  it.  She'd  w  ander 
I  v,  then  come  hack  five  minutes  later. 
.  Tell  me  again,"  she'd  say.  "Why  are  you  doing 
I  his?" 

>!  ITien  the  night  finally  came  to  move  her  in- 
C  he  cottage,  I  telt  as  it  I  were  putting  her  out 
fan  ice  floe.  Stability  and  predictability,  say 
I  experts.  This,  including  getting  her  out  of 
H  house  in  Connecticut,  was  move  number 
c  •  in  seven  months. 

fut  Mitch  and  1  were  exultant.  We  crouched 
N  ind  the  car  in  the  dark  and  vvarched  her  mov- 
r  around  inside  the  cottage.  She's  in!  We  did 
t  )ur  new  era  begins1  1  had  laid  i >ut  everything 
[  d  need  for  breakfast,  shown  it  all  to  her:  oat- 
n  il,  honey,  tea,  butter,  bread,  eggs,  bacon,  ba- 
il as,  all  utensils,  milk  and  orange  juice  in  the 
pigerator.  She  had  a  hot  plate,  a  sink,  a  toast- 
|u  blender.  Polly  nested  happily  on  the  sofa, 
jhre  were  familiar  pictures  on  the  walls,  tresh 
■jets  on  the  bed.  She  could  be  near  us,  part  of 
■family,  but  independent!  The  last  six  weeks 
t:  been  intolerably  intimate,  w  ith  no  apart- 
fit  to  send  her  to,  nowhere  to  send  her  to,  but 
t«v,  at  last,  she  was  in  her  new  home,  au- 
Bomous  hut  not  alone. 

arly  the  next  morning,  I  woke  to  cupboards 
Sging.  1  flew  out  of  bed  and  clown  the  hall  to  the 
I.:hen.  She  was  in  her  nightgown,  barefoot,  be- 
v  lered.  She  was  looking  tor  something  to  eat. 

We're  riding  in  the  Volvo,  which 
M ds  new  tires,  a  new  steering  rack,  and  a  new 
n  tier.  She's  always  in  the  car  with  me,  because 
r  wants  to  go  w  ith  me  ev  erywhere  I  go.  It's  lin- 
k-able to  get  to  the  car  and  out  the  driveway 
jrnout  her  seeing  me.  Sometimes  I'm  able  to 
rik  away  by  going  out  the  side  door  of  the 
Jc  se,  hunching  over  and  crawling  into  the  pas- 
e^er  side  of  the  car,  but  I  usually  get  busted, 
r  re's  nothing  at  all  wrong  with  her  eyes  and 
:£ .  I'm  alone  all  the  time,  she  says.  Alone  and 
ting  at  the  wall.  Reminding  her  that  she's  in 
a  rarely  alone,  except  tor  a  tew  hours  in  the 
n-ning  (it  I'm  lucky),  does  no  good.  In  her 
tiid,  she's  alone  all  the  time. 

ly  clothes  are  not  particularly  clean.  Neither 
irmy  mother's.  Her  hair  needs  washing.  Mine 
icis  too,  but  not  as  obviously.  She  gives  off  an  am- 
ir that's  not  exactly  offensive  but  slightly  zoo- 
Olcal.  And  complex.  It  contains  elements  of 
u  scent  from  long  ago  that  had  intoxicated  me 
fen  I  was  a  child:  cologne,  cigarette  smoke, 
il  tick .  I  used  to  smell  her  tweed  jacket  and 


swoon  a  little.  In  the  close  atmosphere  of  the 
car,  the  mix  of  olfactory  messages  confuses  me. 

"What  was  the'  name  of  I  he  doc  I  or  I  saw  last 
time  1  was  out  here  ?"  my  mot  her  asks.  1  [er  tone 
is  normal,  conversational.  A  person  riding  with 
us  K  >r  the  first  time  would  find  nothing  out  ol  the 
ordinary  in  her  question.  But  it  that  person  were 
also  watching  my  hands  on  the  steering  wheel, 
he  or  she  might  have  noticed  them  whitening. 

1  keep  my  own  voice  .is  calm  and  n<  >rmal  as  I 
can. 

"It  wasn't  I. ist  time,  Mom.  You've  been  out 
here  for  a  year.  Y«  m've  been  t<  i  five  d<  >c  tors  since 
y<  »u've  been  here." 

"And  none  of  them  had  any  suggestions'" 

"You've  got  them  all  stumped,  Mom." 

"You'd  think  in  this  day  and  age  they  could 
solve  a  simple  stomach  problem." 

"Well,"  I  say,  "less  than  a  century  ago  they 
didn't  even  have  antibiotics  or  anesthesia.  They 
held  you  down  or  hit  you  over  the  head  while 
they  sawed  your  leg  ott.  Medicine  is  actually  still 
kind  ot  primitive."  A  lew  years  back,  such  a  com- 
ment would  hav  e  provoked  a  lively  discussion 
with  my  intellectually  nimble  mother.  Instead: 

"Have  1  been  to  a  gastroenterologist ?" 

"You've  been  to  the  best  from  coast  to  coast." 

"And  none  of  them  had  anything  to  say  " 

"Thqy've  given  you  every  test  there  is,  Mom. 
You've  had  C  AT  s^ms,  MRIs,  endoscopies,  blood 
tests.  They  can't  hnd  anything  wrong." 

"There  was  a  pharmacist  in  the  next  town 
He  gave  me  something  that  worked."  She  points 
vaguely  to  the  northeast  through  the  car  w  indow. 

"No,  Mom.  There's  no  next  town.  Nothing's 
worked.  It  there  were  something  that  worked  I'd 
have  a  truckload  ot  it.  I'd  be  giving  it  to  you 
night  and  clay." 

"This  happened  the  last  tune  1  was  out  here." 

"No.  No.  There  was  no  'lasr  time.'  You've 
been  here  tor  more  than  a  year.  Your  stomach's 
been  bothering  you  tor  three  years  now.  No  one 
can  figure  it  out.  It's  got  nothing  to  do  with  be- 
ing ( nit  here." 

"It  didn't  happen  back  home." 

"No,  Mom,  no!  It  started  years  ago.  At  home. 
You  went  to  three  different  gastroenterologists  in 
Connecticut.  You  went  to  the  Yale-New  1  laven 
Hospital.  You  went  to  the  Sharon  1  lospitai.  You 
went  to  five  hundred  doctors.  No  one  can  find 
anything  physically  wrong." 

"What  was  the  name  ot  the  doctor  I  saw  last 
time  I  was  i  >ut  here ."' 

When  she  had  her  apartment  in  town,  she 
was  constrained  somewh.it  by  not  being  com- 
pletely sure  how  to  get  to  our  house.  No  more! 
The  front  door  to  the-  new  house  burst  open 
twenty,  thirty,  forty  times  a  day,  every  day:  my 
mother,  searching  for  her  basket  (which  she  h.^ 
always  carried  instead  of  a  purse),  asking  it  she  w  as 


having  dinner  with  us,  showing  us  a  grocery  list, 
asking  it  there  was  vodka  in  the  house,  telling  us 
she  was  going  to  take  a  nap,  asking  the  name  ot 
the  doctor  die  -aw  last  tune  she  was  here,  show- 
ing ib  a  grocery  list,  searching  tor  her  basket, 
telling  us  she  wished  she  knew  when  she  was  go- 
ing to  die,  asking  it  there  was  vodka  in  the  house, 


Mary  Durum  wrote  two  novels  and,  with  Michael  Harwood,  co- 
auihiired  two  works  of  nanfiction ,  including  On  the  Road  with 
John  James  Audubon.  This  extract  is  taken  from  Quartet  in 
Farewell  Time,  an  archly  sophisticated  novel,  now  out  o)  print, 
about  a  young  woirian  told  from  four  different  points  0/  view. 

ne  night,  after  Lisa  and 
the  boy  had  been  torn 
apart  and  he  was  car- 
ried oft  by  the  Pardoner,  we  went 
on  tor  a  drink — Gregor,  Lisa,  the 
Novice,  and  me.  The  Novice, 
after  a  couple  of  whiskies,  took 
oft  on  a  monologue.  Somehow  it 
was  triggered  by  a  bit  of  conver- 
sation about  money  (. .  ]  Most  of 
*  her  monologue  was  delivered  to 
;>ts  of  actresses  fall  a  little  in  love 
with  their  directors — the  way  a  housewife  falls  a  little  in  love 
with  her  obstetrician.  Lisa  didn't  look  at  her  once  during  the 
recital.  Not  once,  not  in  jealousy  or  interest,  and  it  wasn't 
a  bad  performance.  "We  were  desperately  poor  when  I  was 
a  tiny  girl."  The  Novice  warmed  up.  "1  mean,  we'd  always 
been  one  ot  the  wealthy  families  in  town  and  then . .  .quite 
suddenly  . . .  we  were  poor.  And  Father ...  a  gentle  man  . . . 
a  scholar,  really  .  .  .  couldn't  cope.  He  couldn't  cope  with 
poverty.  We  lost  the  servants,  and  life  became  very  plain. 
Darling  Father  would  try  to  light  the  furnace  himself,  be- 
cause the  fumaceman  wasn't  coming  any  more,  of  course. 
I  went  down  to  the  cellar  one  morning  and  watched  darling 
Father  trv  to  light  the  furnace  so  we  could  be  warm.  Oh  my. 
It  was  a  Mack  monster!  I  had  on  a  white  dress  and  white 
>h  >es.  Even  though  we  were  poor,  Mother  never  gave  up  ap- 
pearances. She  dressed  me  beautifully  .  .  .  hand-smocked 
dresses . . .  white  shoes.  Darling  Father  saw  me  standing  on 
the  cellar  steps.  He  was  Mack  with  coal  and  in  his  shirt 
sleeves.  He  was  very  brave  . . .  tor  mv  sake.  1  was  such  a  tiny 
girl.  He  smiled  and  said  ...  1  will  never  forget . . .  making  a 
tiny  joke  in  spite  of  everything  ...  he  said,  'Alas,  daughter 
mine,  this  is  no  work  fora  poet.'  Wasn't  that  wonderful.'To 
have  such  spirit.'  And  darling  Mother,  cooking  and  sewing. 
Scrubbing!  Things  she  had  never  touched  in  her  life.  Nev- 
er complaining,  though  everything  was  lost.  My  lovely 
:  ii  bt  auty,  y<  iu  km  >w. . . ." 
The  Novice  stopped  to  take  another  sip  of  whisky,  and 
I  said  that  everyone's  mother  was  a  great  beauty,  fathers 
were  gallant,  pets  were  faithful,  and  summer  used  to  be  six 
months  long.  Gregor  looked  at  me  with  his  sad  black  eyes. 
"You  are  an  infidel.  Everyone's  mother  was  indeed  a  great 


showing  us  a  grocery  list,  asking  if  there  was  a 
pital  in  the  next  town,  telling  us  she  was  goin^l 
take  a  nap,  asking  the  name  of  the  doctor  she  A 
last  tune  she  was  here,  asking  if  she  was  havj 
dinner  with  us,  telling  us  she  wished  she  kn 
when  she  was  going  to  die,  asking  it  there  wg 
hospital  in  the  next  town,  asking  if  there  \  | 
vodka  in  the  house,  searching  tor  her  basket. 

Searching  for  her  basket.  We  heard  ma 
things  repeated  countless  thousands  of  times,  I 
the  hands-down  most  frequently  asked  questi 
would  have  to  be:  "Where's  my  basket.'"  It  beca 
code  tor  Mitch  and  me  as  we  came  to  belie 
that  we  ourselves  were  demented.  !n  small  n 
ments  of  chaos  or  insanity  I'd  look  at  him, 
he'd  look  at  me,  and  one  of  us  would  mutt 
"Where's  my  basket'" 

You  find  yourself  doing  things  like  putting  a  sj 
out  in  the  driveway,  at  your  mother's  behest,  w! 
big  black  boldface  letters,  reading:  "DINN 
PARTY  TONIGHT  CANCELED!"  Whv?  1 
cause  she'd  come  into  the  house  after  waking 
from  her  nap  insisting  that  she'd  invited  ten  p 
pie  to  dinner  but  that  we  had  no  food,  and  so 
had  to  do  something  to  head  them  off. 

Arguing  was  useless. 

"No  one's  coming  for  dinner.  Mom.  If  tn 
were,  I'd  know  about  it."  I 

I  finally  got  it  through  my  recalcitrant  ht 
that  it  was  much  easier,  much  more  expedient 
find  a  big  piece  of  cardboard  and  a  Magic  Ma 
er,  make  a  sign  and  put  it  in  the  driveway,  let 
help  set  it  up  with  bricks  and  a  folding  ch 
Then  she  could  relax,  and  then  she'd  forget.  TT 
1  could  slip  out  later  and  remove  the  sign.  Ui 
the  next  time. 

Sometimes,  amazingly  enough,  we  actually 
round  up  sympathetic  people  and  have  din: 
parties.  She'd  rise  to  the  occasion,  have  a  gc 
time,  talking,  sometimes  dancing,  doing  wi 
she  loves  best — socializing.  I'd  see  her  in  an 
timate  conversation  with  someone,  and  my  he 
would  give  a  little  surge  of  joy.  When  the  gut 
were  gone,  she'd  sigh.  "Well,  that  was  certal 
a  strange  evening.  No  one  said  hello  to  me 
one  acknowledged  me  or  spoke  one  word  to : 
I  just  sat  there  by  myself  for  the  entire  party. 

My  heart  would  plummet,  my  voice  would  r 
In  an  instant,  1  was  the  child  wanting  to  make 
mother  happy,  and  I'd  tailed. 

"What  do  you  mean.'  How  can  you  say  tr 
People  were  all  over  you.  You  were  the  lite  of 
party.  That's  crazy." 

She'd  shrug,  make  a  skeptical  little  noise 
of  the  side  of  her  mouth  just  as  she'd  done 
long  as  I'd  known  her,  and  look  away  from  me, 
lorn  and  pathetic. 

"  I'm  sitting  at  the  compute 
my  "study,"  a  room  in  a  tar  corner  of  the  ho 
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k  med  with  clothes,  papers,  books,  unpaid  hills. 
•A:  ip-tap  on  the  door  nearly  sends  me  out  of  my 
tin.  The  floorboards  do  not  creak.  They  give 
S  yarning  at  all. 

'  1  El-Belle.'"  Her  pet  name  for  me.  One  of  the 
i.  etest  sounds  in  the  world  once.  Now  I  leap  as 
limeone  had  fired  a  gun  in  the  hall. 
I'm  right  here,"  I  say,  summoning  a  pleasant 

Listen,  dear.  I  have  a  problem."  She  comes  in 
1  shuts  the  door,  leans  back  against  it,  smok- 
tl  a  cigarette.  She  looks  and  sounds  so  absolutely 
it  mal.  "Some  woman  came  and  borrowed  all  my 
^  ;rs  from  home  and  hasn't  brought  them  back." 
1  close  my  eyes  and  gather  myself  before  1 
V  wer. 

No  one  took  your  letters,  Mom.  They're  all  out 
I  our  cottage." 

,  No.  A  woman  who  came  and  took  them." 


tan  find  them.  1  can't.  I've  looked  everywhere." 
"I'll  find  them." 

"They  were  in  a  big  manila  envelope." 

"I'm  Mire  I  can  find  them." 

This  is  maybe  the  fifteenth  time  we've  had 
this  conversation,  a  couple  of  times  already  that 
day,  and  it's  my  fault,  because  I  haven't  done 
what  1  know  I  should,  what  Mitch  has  told  me  1 
must  do:  Gather  up  a  bunch  of  her  unanswered 
letters  from  home  (there  are  dozens  and  dozens 
of  them),  put  them  in  a  big  manila  envelope, 
and  tell  her  they've  been  returned.  Breathe  lite 
into  the  imaginary  woman  too,  if  1  must. 
Describe  her  hair  and  clothing.  You  learn  that 
this  is  what  you  have  to  do.  Truth  is  sometimes 
worse  than  useless. 

On  that  fust  morning  when  she  came  into  the 
house  looking  for  food,  1  gently  steered  her  back 
out  to  the  cottage  and  showed  her  all  her  break- 


TRY  i  N  G 

r  Now,  why  would  someone  do  a  thing  like 

y '" 

She  visited  me,  and  I  showed  her  the  letters, 
ul  she  said  she'd  like  to  take  them  and  read 
Im." 

i  Mom,  if  someone  had  come  here  I'd  know 
tl  tit  it.  1  seriously  doubt  there  was  any  woman 
V  )  took  your  letters." 
jiNo,  there  was  a  woman." 

What  was  her  name.'  What  did  she  look  like.'" 
p  e  1  go  again.  Arguing  with  a  memory-damaged 
Bison,  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  meanest,  stil- 
lest things  you  can  do. 

Her  name  starts  with  a  'C  It's  an  odd  name, 
it's  why  1  can't  remember  it.  'C-r-e-e'  some- 
tig  or  other." 

I  You  can't  remember  it  because  she  doesn't 
p*t."  I  despise  the  churlish,  overbearing  tone  of 
tl  voice.  My  mother  defends  herself  bravely. 

She  came  here  when  you  were  gone.  She 
v  ited  to  interview  me  for  the  newspaper.  She 
vited  to  know  about  where  1  came  from,  so  1 
ie  her  the  letters." 

Mom,  if  someone  were  going  to  interview  you 
fi'sure  as  hell  know  about  it." 

I  Well,  she  took  them." 
No,  she  didn't." 

!  Yes,  she  did." 

I I  She  doesn't  exist."  I  feel  cruel.  It's  a  powerful 
:( ipulsion.  1  try  to  get  a  grip.  "They're  here. 
k 've  misplaced  them.  I'll  help  you  look  for  them 
a  r.  1  think  there's  just  been  a  misunderstanding." 

Well,"  she  says,  my  conciliatory  words  appar- 
■i  iy  helping  her  save  some  face,  "we'll  see  if  you 


fast  stuff.  You  should  have  your  breakfast  out  here, 
Mom,  I  said.  It's  easier.  Then  dinner  with  us 
tonight,  just  like  every  night!  It  worked  tor  a 
while,  maybe  a  month  or  two.  Sometimes  she 
didn't  emerge  until  eleven  or  so,  allowing  me  a  few 
precious  hours  to  work,  though  I  felt  guilty  every 
millisecond.  But  by  then  guilt  was  my  familiar 
old  pal,  a  big  heavy  hairy  arm  draped  around  my 
shoulders,  and  I'd  learned  to  live  with  it. 

We  encouraged  her  to  make  her  lunch  out  in 
the  cottage  too.  It  was  a  simple  meal,  the  same  one 
she'd  made  every  day  by  rote  tor  years.  I  always 
stocked  her  little  kitchen  with  the  necessary  in- 
gredients. That  worked  tor  a  while,  too.  But  soon 
I  was  fixing  lunch  tor  her,  because  she  was  tor- 
getting  even  this  routine,  making  weird  disturb- 
ing blunders  like  trying  to  boil  water  in  the  cat 
dish  or  cook  oatmeal  in  the  ashtray,  putting  the 
ingredients  tor  spinach  soup  in  her  electric  teapot 
instead  of  her  blender  and  scorching  the  whole 
mess.  Then  she  began  to  creep  in  at  breakfast.  Of- 
ten she  couldn't  remember  it  she'd  eaten  or  not, 
though  I  still  faithfully  laid  out  her  food  and 
utensils  every  night.  I'd  have  to  go  out  and  look. 

Sometimes  she  hadn't  eaten,  so  I'd  make  her 
breakfast.  And  so  it  went,  until  I  was  cooking 
tor  her  three  times  a  day.  I'd  pretty  much  petered 
out  i  >n  the  brain  nutrients  and  vitamins  by  then. 
They  were  expensive,  made  no  difference  at  all, 
and  it  was  one  more  disheartening  routine.  I  did 
keep  up  the  antidepressants,  but  I  might  as  well 
hav  e  thrown  crumpled  balls  of  tissue  paper  into 
a  furnace. 

She  spent  less  and  less  time  in  her  cottage. 


II  lav.  She  didn't  cry  >  >tten  when 
three  i  >r  h  air  times 

lise  ise.  Everything  that 
i 

the  memory-  of  Mike  and  his  death  grew  steadily 


"Cigarettes." 
"Bought  you  a  carton  day  hetore  yesterday 
"Cat  food." 

"I  have  tons  of  cat  food." 
"Vodka." 

"L  m,  we're  not  drinking  hard  liquor  the-e  d; 
1  have  white  wine  for  you." 
"You  have  white  wine?" 
"Plenty." 


"Why  did  Mike  have  to  die.'"  she'd  sob.  "When 
I  think  of  all  the  bastards  who  deserve  to  die." 
Then  it  would  pass  as  abruptly  as  it  began,  a  lit- 
tle tropical  -quail,  and  in  the  next  moment  she 
might  even  whistle  an  old  Frank  Sinatra  tune.  1, 
helpless,  was  jerked  this  way  and  that  by  every  rise, 
fall,  :ig,  and  zag  of  her  emotions. 

We'd  give  her  a  Lorazepam,  a  sedative  pre- 
scribed by  her  doctor,  and  try  to  t^et  her  to  go  out 
and  take  a  nap  in  the  cottage.  She'd  go,  usually  act- 
ing like  a  beaten  puppy  being  put  out  in  the  rain. 
We'd  watch  her  pull  her  curtain-,  and  we'd  look 
at  each  other  and  wait.  Sometimes  we'd  get  a 
whole  hour.  Usually  we'd  get  about  five  minutes. 
Her  vigor  was  frightening.  A  dose  that  would 
have  knocked  me  flat  barely  fazed  her.  We'd  hear 
steps,  then  the  front  door  would  burst  open. 

One  morning  I  was  awake  before  dawn,  up  tor 
a  few  minute-  to  let  the  cats  out  before  1  went 
back  to  bed,  everything  peaceful  and  silent.  The 
door  burst  open.  I  jumped  at  least  two  feet  off  the 
tl>  k  >r  and  my  heart  nearly  stopped.  My  mother,  ful- 
ly dressed,  carrying  her  basket.  She  had  awak- 
ened in  the  dark,  looked  at  the  clock,  thought  it 
was  -ix  in  the  evening  and  time  tor  dinner. 

We're  riding  in  the  Toyota  be- 
cau-e  the  Volvo  is  undnvable.  Mv  mother  snaps 
her  basket  open  and  rummages  around.  I  know  the 
ba-ic  content-  of  that  basket,  though  it  shift-  a  lit- 
tle from  day  to  day:  her  empty  wallet  with  the  pic- 
ture of  herself  and  Mike  in  it,  her  checkbook 

- 

i  if  range  i  it  the  liquor  -tore  K  chewing  gum,  breath 
mints,  cigarette-,  matches,  bandanna,  nail  scissors, 
I    ignant  of  all,  her  car  and  mailbox 

She  bring-  out  an  old  envelope  or  maybe  a  pa- 
new  spaper  u  ith  her 


"You're  -ure." 
"I'm  sure." 

"Because  1  like  a  drink  before  dinner." 
"Plenty  of  white  wine.  Mom.  You've  gotta  s 
worrying." 

"But  no  vodka." 

"Nope.  No  vodka."  (There's  actually  a 
cup  of  it  on  the  back-seat  floor.  I  take  a  swig  w 
she's  looking  out  the  window  or  searching  in 
basket.) 

"What  about  cat  food?" 

"Plenty  of  cat  food." 

"And  cigarettes?" 

"Got  a  whole  carton." 

"What  was  the  name  of  the  doctor  I  wen 
last  time  I  was  out  here?" 

1  was  the  nucleus  of  her  universe.  It  l  w 
down  the  hall  and  shut  the  door  to  get  dres 
-he'd  forget  where  I  was,  get  anxious,  come  lc 
ing  for  me,  call  my  name  through  the  door, 
went  and  locked  myself  into  the  bathroom,  si 
go  outside,  circle  around,  and  tap-tap-tap  on 
window.  I  could  scarcely  work,  hardly  read  a  n 
azine  article  all  the  way  through,  let  alone  a  K 
and  my  exercise  routine  was  in  shambles.  Mit 
demeanor  grew  daily  more  grim,  and  I  cc 
scarcely  blame  him.  Most  men  would  have  wa 
long  ago.  We  drank,  had  horrible  rights,  lost  si 
I  ran  myself  ragged  trying  to  keep  my  mo 
awa\  from  him  at  the  same  time  that  I  strug 
to  protect  her  from  the  knowledge  that  she 
become — God  have  mercy  on  my  soul  tor  e 
forming  the  thought — old  and  in  the  wr 
popped  Valium  day  and  night.  Beautiful  p 
maceutical;  it  unplugged  mv  terror  for  a  whii 
that  I  could  function  just  a  little.  1  think  I  m 
have  keeled  over  dead  without  it. 

She  had  an  insurance  policy  that  was 
posed  to  cover  long-term  health  care.  It 
useless,  we  discovered,  for  assisted  living 
would  only  pay  for  a  full-care  nursing  he 
but  it  looked  as  if  it  also  might  pay  for  cert 
nursing  assistants  to  come  to  the  house 
provide  "companionship."  We  decided  to  a 


]  idea  was  to  keep  Muni  occupied  and  enter- 
fti.'d,  and  away  from  us  lor  a  few  hours.  We 
Id  no  longer  afford  .Allen,  her  caregiver 
jti  the  year  before,  and  we'd  already  tried  the 
>l  adult  activities  program,  bul  they  had 
.3  \1  her  mil  alter  a  lew  days  tor  being  "unco- 
f  ative." 

I  /EMBER  IW:  The  (  aNA  they  sent  was  about 
I  teen  Hut  a  tough  little  cookie.  My  mother 
<i  polite  w  hen  we  introduced  the  girl  to  her.  Oh, 
5  •  really  nice,  the  girl  said  ab<  mi  my  m<  >ther.  1 
ii:  them  alone  together  in  the  cottage.  I  went 
l  the  house  and  sat  down  at  my  computer. 
\  nty  or  thirty  minutes  went  by  when  1  was 
stated  from  my  chair  by  a  screech  of  rage: 
I'fve  me  ALONE!" 

3  we  tried  having  the  girl  take  my  mother 
i  Take  her  anywhere,  we  s,ud — tor  rides,  to 
:i beach,  the  movies.  She  likes  to  get  out.  She 
t  ■  action.  Just  get  her 
t  y  for  a  while.  She's 

lys  complaining 
she's  stuck  here 
never  goes  any- 

re    So  off  the\ 

t,  my  mother  with 
mopping  list,  this 
I;  one  I  myself  had 

trived,  and  a  few 

ars  in  her  pocket . 

i't   let   her  buy 

ze,  we  warned  the 


en  hour  later  the 
"ne  rang.  Mv  moth- 
lemanding  that  we 
n fie  pick  her  up,  that 
•id  been  abducted, 
w  she  had  no  idea 
Tie  she  w  as.  I  reas- 
id  her,  told  her  all 
;  well,  that  we  knew 
Tre  she  w  as.  Maybe 
lour  or  two  later 
;   exhausted  girl 
[j  ight  her  back.  At- 
:  she'd  gone,  my 
her  told  a  w  ild  tale 
rlut  being  dumped  in 
i  middle  of  n<  >wl  icre 
hav  ing  to  hitchhike  hiek  to  the  house, 
ve  gave  up  the  experiment  alter  a  couple  of 
,  *ks.  It  was  much  less  harrowing  to  |ust  keep  her 
[[home.  She  was  back  on  the  w  indow  seat,  or 
Rifling  back  and  forth  between  the  house  and  the 
age,  all  day,  every  day,  weeping,  little  flurries 
rtfODS  erupting  out  of  nowhere,  asking  about 
.  ijnach  medicines  and  doctors,  complaining  that 
jfiwas  stuck  here  and  never  went  anywhere. 


It's  not  even  la 

drunk.  Earlier  in  the  day,  Miti  Ii  and  I  rode  up  to 
the  assisted  living  pl.u  c  w  here  w  e  left  m\  moth- 
er last  night .  Our  heal  -up  old  ugly  bn  >w  n  [oyi  >l.i 
was  completely  covered  with  pink  petals  trom 
the  fit  iwering  plum  t  ree  it  \v, is  parked  ui  uka  1  I  i< 
car  looked  ;b  1 1  it  had  part  it,  i  pa  ted  in  some  sort  ol 
ceremt  »ny,  something  Japanese  having  to  do  with 
spring.  Something  festive  and  whimsical. 

The  day  before  had  been  one  of  lies  and  sub- 
terfuge. We  had  laid  out  our  battle  plan  in  ad- 
vance: Mitch  wt mid  take  my  mother oui  lor  three 
In » urs  i  >r  s>  i — shi  >pping,  errands.  I  he  tnst.nu  they 
left  I  sprang  into  ac  i  it  >n. 

I  dragged  a  big  suitcase  from  under  the  bed, 
went  out  to  her  cottage,  plundered  her  drawers 
and  cT >set .  Made  instant  selections:  these  pants, 
and  these,  and  these,  i  lean  and  presentable;  thcxe 
pants,  and  these,  sp<  it  ted,  frayed,  pathetic-It » >k 
mg.  The  good  stuff  went  into  the  suitcase,  the  sad 


siuff  into  a  pile.  The  same  with  sweaters,  shirts, 
underwear,  shoes.  The  freight  ot  sentiment  at 
the  sighi  of  certain  articles  ol  clothing  threat- 
ened tot  tverwhelm  me:  a  frayed  cult  on  one  ot  hei 
sweaters,  arltulU  tolled  to  conceal  the  hole;  a 
shirt  she  It  >ved  and  wore  It  >r  years,  nt  >w  stained  and 
grubby.  All  sign--  ol  her  slippage  and  my  failure. 
She  was,  and  still  is,  ,i  snappy  dresser.  Even  de- 
pressed and  elemented,  she  always  puts  together 


/exingly  trivial  (to  us)  things  in  it  arc  wor 
and  worried  like  an  old  dog  c  hew,  and  it  the 
|  >n  is  s<  >me<  me  y<  >u  really  l<  >ve,  like-  your  moth 
r  ir  instance,  then  you're  sue  ked  righl  in  there 
4  her. 

'  nd  when  1  say  little  stuff,  1  mean  little.  There 
a  routine  we  went  through  ever}  day:  She'd 
up,  say,  a  rubber  band  < >r  iu.i\  be  a  paper  c  lip 
:'((  i  the  flour  and  ask:  "Where  di >es  this  go?"  As 
i  as  I'd  shown  her  what  to  do  w  irh  the  rubber 
'i  I  or  the  paper  clip,  she'd  find  a  plastic  f<  irk  i  >r 
]  aer  bag.  "Where  di  >es  this  go?"  Then  a  brt  >ken 
:  b,  or  a  piece  of  string,  a  bottle  cap,  a  cork,  an 
r  ty  can,  a  pencil,  until  I  wanted  to  shriek. 

's  a  conundrum.  So  much  of  rhe  demented 
t  pn's  behavior  is  irritating,  hut  rhe  relentless 
I  tition  and  obsession  with  minutiae  become 
l  riating.  Since  rlie  dementia  is  beyond  the 
:  trol  of  the  afflicted  person,  it's  never  appro- 
t  te  to  react  irritably.  But  unless  yi  hi  are  Mi  >t  h- 
T  eresa,  you  do.  Sometimes  you  blow  y<  iur  top. 
1  so  the  heartbreak  multiplies  and  mutate-,  un 
mi  don't  recognize  yourself  anymore, 
he  can't  help  it,  you  tell  yourself,  she  can't 
nit  But  neither  can  you.  I  remember  one  re- 


in iw,  i here  -  .i  w< >rd  I  once  n issed  around  i  asual- 
l\  wit  hi  mi  the  rem<  itest  grasp  of  its  true  meaning. 
God  know  -  what's  going  on  in  my  i  iwn  brain  . 1 1 n  1 
arteries.  I  think  1  can  say  without  too  much  cx- 
agger.it  ion  that  for  n<  >w,  at  least  by  my  i  iwn  -t.m 
dards,  I'm  an  alcoholic  and  a  drug  addict.  M\ 
wires  and  fuses  are  tried,  like  someone  hit  b\ 
lightning  three  or  tour  times.  I'm  inflicting  the 
same  kind  of  harm  on  myself  that  my  mothei  in- 
flicted i  'ii  herself  after  Mike's  death,  maybe  w<  irse. 
1  know  it,  but  I  do  it  anyway. 

Mitch  and  I,  pale  and  blinking  like  prisoners 
<  it  war  w  hen  the  gates  are  i  ipened,  sitt  through  the 
rubble  and  assess  the  damage.  Mitch's  perfor- 
mance was  nothing  short  of  heroic,  and  he's  as- 
sured me  that  he  know-  1  would  have  done  rhe 
same  thing  it  it  had  been  his  mother,  but  1  can't 
help  it — 1  feel  as  if  I  sabotaged  his  life. 

.And  it's  impossible  not  to  feel  that  I  hastened 
my  mother'-  decline  with  my  ham-handed  at- 
tempt to  save  her.  It  doesn't  matter  what  people 
say,  hi  >w  much  they  try  to  reassure  me.  1  tailed  her, 
and  1  km  iw  it.  When  we  started  1  wanted  t<  >  resti  ire 
her  memory.  Now  I  hope  she'll  forget — Mike, 
Connecticut,  everything.  1  -till  have  nasty 


YOU  CAN'T  LIVE  WITH  IT.  TA  K I 
DON'T  TRY.  IT  VV  I  L.  L  TWIST  YOU 
\i  N  D  MAKE  YOU  ILL.  CONS!  D  I 

l  awful  day,  my  mother  out  in  the  driveway  in 
I  rain,  her  hair  in  her  lace  like  a  madwoman's. 
I  'd  been  pestering  Mitch  with  some  question 
t  ther,  over  and  over,  w  hile  he  tried  to  ti\  a  bro- 
e  car,  and  he'd  finally  belli iwed  at  her  to  leave 
Si  alone. 

You  don't  want  me!"  she  -In  mted.  "Yi  hi  J<  m't 
■  at  me!" 

watched  through  the  window.  Before  de- 

•iitia,  she  and  Mitch  had  been  good  pals.  She 

':red  him.  He  was  gallant  with  her.  W  e'd  had 
l  And  here's  what  it'-  come  to. 
i  the  old  days,  w  hen  I  w  as  in  trouble  or  need- 
help,  I'd  pick  up  the  phone  and  call  my  moth 

t Every  once  in  a  while  I  still  get  rh.u  crazy 

f'ulse:  The  Connecticut  area  code,  the  famil- 

tlittle  tune  her  number  played  on  rhe  touch- 

lie,  her  voice.  Of  course,  I  can't.  1  grieve  for 

<  exactly  a-  it  she'd  died.  She's  gone,  I've  lost 

<  but   I'm  -till  responsible  tor  her  living, 
tithing  body  and  the  ghosts  in  her  head. 

T ou  can't  live  with  it.  Tike  it  fr<  >m  me,  di  m't 

'  try.  It  will  twist  y<  iur  l<  ive  an  Hind  and  make 
'  i-  you  ill.  Ci  insider  this  a  warning.  You  can't 

it  (unless  maybe  you're  grotesquely  wealthy, 
lugh  even  then  I  wouldn't  advise  it).  1  wish 
iieone  had  warned  me.  Talk  about  -tress — 


dreams — not  real  nightmare-,  bur  bleak  little  drea- 
ry de-olate  sepia-toned  dream-,  always  at  dawn, 
when  1  w  ake  a-  rudely  as  it  s<  unci  me  had  grabbed 
me  b\  the  hair,  tull  of  die-. id  and  urgency.  I've 
crossed  into  new  territory  from  which  there's  no 
turning  back.  M\  mother  was  essential  to  me,  in 
ways  1  didn't  even  km  >w  ah<  ml  beti  ire.  My  fantastic 
fortune  at  ha\  ing  such  a  mother  always  conferred 
a  feeling  of  exemption.  That'-  rhe  only  word  that 
come-  cli  ise.  1  felt  anointed,  as  it  in  it  lung  really  bad 
could  ever  touch  me.  That's  gone  now.  And  my 
lens  on  the  world  has  darkened  a  shade  ( ir  tw<  i.  A 
beautiful  sunny  day  and  fit  iwers  blot  iming?  I  l<  >•  ik 
at  them  and  think,  Si >  what  ? 

My  mother  w  ill  be  on  my  mind  every  day  for 
the  rest  of  mv  lite.  1  understand  m  >w  why  pei  iple 
drink  whiskey  while  they're  -till  in  then 
bathrobes.  And  I  also  understand  just  how  flim- 
sy is  the  infrastructure  of  cognizance,  where  our 
reason,  memories,  and  identity  he-.  It's  every- 
thing, but  it'-  a  delicate  and  finicky  synaptic  souf- 
fle. Once  it  falls,  nothing  will  make  ir  rise  again. 

I'm  alst '  -ick  i  >t  hearing  myself  whine.  I'm  aware 
that  I'm  singing  the  white-middle-class  blues  here. 
I  c  mi  Id  be  in  a  ma—  grave  in  Ri  isnia.  i  could  be  i  m 
death  row  in  Texas.  I'm  sure  someone  living  in  a 
tin  -hack  in  Haiti  would  really  feel  -orr\  fin  me. 
My  share  of  good  luck  m  this  dangerous  world  i- 


-ing  mt  u  ilJIy  like  es 

I  feel  like  i  me  .it  tin  >st 

<pt  lition,  the  lust  i  ne  iln  e, 
1 ii  in.  right  up  ti   t lie  bitter  end, 

M\  mother's  keen  in  the  assisted-li\  ing  ;  I  ice 
i  I  hree  w  eeks.  1 1  ic  da\   itter  u  i 
took  her  I  here,  die  ened  and  begged  to  come 


i|  si  had.  1  es- 

c i  >rted  her  in  to  dmn  f  th  >se  mgl it-  and 

:      Id  1  idles    it  her 
table.  I  he\  -miled  ind  greeted  her.  1  il 

• 

i  Su  in.  n  Fine,  1  thin! . 
nd  ii  iletnes  in- 


at  all  ot  the  past  seventeen  months.  1  unpad 
>ruft  while  she  cries  and  begs.  Why  can't  I  live 
you?  I'm  all  alone  here,  she  says.  All  alone. 

Calls  at  night:  Announces  she'll  he  "ch 
ing  out"  and  going  back  to  Connecticut  to 
with  Joan  Talbridge.  The  newspapers,  she  s 
have  reported  that  she's  moving  to  Califoi1 
hut  she's  not.  She's  decided  against  it. 

The  next  tew  days  are  a  little  better.  A  wl 
day  goes  by  without  any  word  from  either  he 
the  ^taff.  My  dreams  and  my  sleep  improve  a! 
tie.  1  call  her  one  afternoon,  and  Sue  answers 
phone  in  my  mother's  room.  She's  a  lit  tie  oj 
medicated.  Sue  says.  I'm  staying  \ 
her  so  that  she  doesn't  hurt  hers 
Whatever  you  need  to  do,  I  tell  | 
my  hearr  flop-flipping  like  a  net' 
fish,  tacitly  letting  her  know  I'm 
the  litigious  sort.  Later,  my  answei 
machine  flashing  and  flashing  ; 
flashing:  Ten  messages  from  my  mi 
er.  I'm  all  alone.  I  came  all  the  1 
out  here  to  visit  you,  and  I'm  alon 
this  place.  Oh,  El-Belle!  Where 
you?  Please,  please  call  me. 

Next  time  1  see  my  mother  si' 
quite  good.  Calm,  lucid,  more  or  J 
coherent. 

Then,  whammo!  A  call  from  S. 
Your  mother  attacked  the  night  r 
son  on  duty  so  that  he  (!)  had  to 
hide  behind  a  door.  Was  smoking 
her  room.  Was  out  on  her  deck,  bai 
ing  on  the  railing,  screaming,  ELL 
ELLIE!  ELLIE!  Waking  up  everydj 
Her  medication  adjusted  again 

A  tew  more  days  when  things  se*i 
to  be  improving.  Then,  one  ma 
ing  while  I'm  visiting,  Sue  takes 
aside,  says  she  needs  to  talk  husine 
Your  mother,  she  tells  me,  is  t 
most  high-maintenance  person  hi 
(read:  biggest  pain  in  the  ass).  If  sh 
going  to  stay,  you're  going  to  have 
hire  private-duty  help,  or  come  and  till  in  yoi 
self.  She's  wearing  out  the  staff. 

And  here's  the  part  that  1  kind  of  knew  w 
coming,  that  maybe  I've  known  was  coming  all 
lite:  she's  frightening  some  of  the  other  residen 

~  '11  sign  off  now.  I've  eaten  the  last  ot  the  st; 
I  dogs,  and  the  wind  is  howling  so  that  a, 
-1_  lantern's  flickering  and  the  walls  ot  the  te 
are  about  to  blow  down.  I'm  running  out  ot  Ian 
oil  anyway.  I'll  just  roll  up  in  my  sleeping  b 
and  wait  for  morning,  if  it  comes.  I'll  consult  tl 
image  ot  my  mother  when  she  w  as  in  her  print 
Mom,  am  I  doing  the  right  thing.'  What  wou 

I'm  still  waiting  for  the  answer. 
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Scenes  from  the  Palestinian  uprising 
EN  Chris  Hedges 


Thursday  morning,  June  14 ,  Jerusalem 

The  artist  |oe  Sacco  and  1  are  driving  up 
thr<  >ugh  the  Jerusalem  I  hlU  h  i  Beit  Agr<  in, 
the  government-run  press  building.  Beit 
Agron  was  the  first  place  1  visited  in  1988,  whe  n 
1  moved  to  Jerusalem  as  the  Middle  East  bureau 
chief  ft >r  the  /  )allas  Morning  News.  I  had  n< i  office, 
no  staff ,  and  no  experience  in  the  Middle  Fast,  I 
had  arrived  from  Lausanne,  w  here  tc  >r  ti  uir  mi  mths 
1  had  studied  Arabic.  My  teacher,  an  Egyptian, 
used  to  w  rite  on  the  board  phrases  sikh  .is  "The 
Arabs  are  g<  ><  id.  The  Jew  s  are  bad."  1  later  tc  n  >k  the 
Hebrew  University  conversational  Arabic  course, 
taught  by  a  kind  and  gentle  Palest inian  pr<  >fess<  ir, 
Omar,  w  ho  became  a  close  friend. 

Arabic  is  a  delicate  and  beautiful  construct. 
The  language  is  poetic,  magical,  w  ith  calls  and  re- 
sponses, ornate  greetings  and  salutations,  lor 
everything  fr<  mi  eating  to  entering  a  house.  When 
someone  brings  you  food  you  say,  "May  God  bless 
your  hands."  If  offered  a  coffee  you  say,  "Coffee 
always,"  meaning  may  we  always  drink  coffee 
during  moments  like  this.  Seven  years  later,  now 
the  Middle  East  bureau  chief  tor  the  New  York 
Times,  I  had  spent  600  hours  of  study  and  reached 
the  conclusion  that  mastery  >  >t  Arabic  was  a  life- 
long pursuit.  A  little  of  it,  though,  g<  ic.s  a  long  way. 
After  being  captured  by  the  Iraqi  Republican 
Guard  in  Basra  in  P'L)1  during  the  Shiite  upris- 
ing following  the  C  !ulf  War,  1  was  able  to  recite 
strings  of  Had  Arable  jokes  and  talk  about  my 
family.  I  w  n  >te  Omar  a  thank-yt  >u  n<  >te  when  1  was 
released. 

Joe  and  I  pass  the  rusting  hulks  of  crude  Is- 
raeli arm<  ired  vehicles,  left  as  a  m<  mument  to  the 


1948  war  that  made  possible  a  Jew  ish  state.  We 
skirt  the  <  >ld  walled  city,  its  quadrilateral  shape  and 
network  of  streets  laid  out  by  the  Roman  em- 
peror Hadrian.  In  the  distance  stands  the  Jaffa 
(,  iate,  where,  in  1  5  38,  in  i  imate  and  cursive  .Ara- 
bic, an  inscription  was  placed  by  Suleiman,  t he- 
second  Ottoman  ruler  of  Jerusalem: 

In  the  name  of  Allah  the  Merciful,  the  C  ire.it  sul 
tan,  Kiul!  of  the  Turks,  Arabs,  ami  Persians, 
Suleiman  sun  of  Sclmi  Khan  —  may  Allah  make  I  lis 
Kingdom  eternal — gave  the  order  to  build  this 
blessed  Wall. 

Beit  Agron  is  a  dirty  yellow  stucco  affair  in 
the  center  of  Jerusalem  w  ith  tiled  tl< » >rs  and  pi »  >r- 
ly  lit  corrid<  >rs.  It  has  the  feel  and  smell  of  a  pub- 
lic high  sc  hi  n  il.  The  rep<  'i  ters  and  phi  >ti  >grapl  icrs 
whose  lives  intersected  mine  here  mole  than  a 
deckle  agi  I  are  mi  istly  g(  Hk1  Hi  >u .  Si  ime  1  see  i  in- 
ly rarely,  bumping  into  them  in  various  si lattered 
corners  of  the  globe;  others  are  dead. 

The  stones  we  worked  to  tell,  which  flashed 
briefly  across  a  screen  or  a  front  page  before  re- 
ceding fr<  >m  the  public's  conscii  >usness,  are,  for  us, 
-till  vibrant.  A  shooting  al  a  road  junction  in 
Gaza — a  brief  item  >  in  the  wire — remains  hard  h  i 
retell.  Years  later  we  recount  the  mishaps,  the 
funny  anecdotes  that,  taken  at  face  value,  made 
our  lite  a  romp.  The  real  siutt  is  alluded  to  onb 
in  brief,  almost  codelike  asides  and  silences. 

It  was  m  Gaza,  where  I  lived  for  weeks  at  a 
t  ime  during  the  sev  en  years  1  spent  in  the  Middle 
East,  that  I  came  to  know  the  dark  side  of  the  Is- 
raeli Defense  Force.  1  hiring  the  first  Palestinian  up- 
rising, begun  in  December  1 987  and  ended  in 
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kIi  the  Oslo  peace  accords,  the  army  had 
crest  in  crowd  control.  It  fired  live  rounds 
hurling  rocks.  And  on  a  tew  occasions  the 
.  ii  soldier*.,  angered  at  the  coverage,  turned 
i  ,  weapons  toward  group*  of  photographers 
nd  L.imer.nnen.  Thev  shot  rubber  bullets  into 
liieir  leg — doing  it  w  ith  .1  self-congratulatory  ar- 
1. aiKe  that  came  to  define  the  occupation  tor  me. 
n  Heir  Agron  1  run  into  familiar  Israeli  press 
tticials.  They  are  efficient:  our  press  cards  are 
readv  in  minutes.  Thev  welcome  me  back.  Thev 
i-k  about  New  York.  They  hand  out  cell-phone 
numbers  and  tell  us  to  call  it  w  e  need  assistance. 
Joe  and  1  get  up  to  leave,  but  we  are  blocked  at 
the  door  bv  a  man  in  his  earlv  >i\tie-  wearing  a 
gray  leisure  -uir.  His  name  is  ^  usuf  Samir,  and  he 
is  a  reporter  tor  the  Israeli  Arabic  service.  He 
tells  us  that  he  was  kidnapped  recenth  in  the 
\\  est  Bank  bv  Palestinian  gunmen  and  held  for 
several  week-. 

"The  Palestinians  are  animals,"  he  says.  "Thev 
are  less  than  human.  They  are  savage  hea-tv  Is- 
rael 1-  a  land  of  love.  People  in  Israel  love  one  an- 
other. But  the  Palestinians  do  not  love.  Thev 
hate.  They  should  be  destroyed.  W  e  should  put 
tire  to  them.  We  should  take  back  Beit  Jala,  Beth- 
lehem, take  back  all  the  land  and  get  rid  of  them." 
The  Israeli  press  officers  are  beaming. 
"He  i-  a  great  man,  a  poet,"  one  savs  a-  we 
leave.  "He  is  a  man  of  peace." 

Thursday  afternoon.  June  14. 
en  route  to  Ga~a  City 
W  I  II  asleep  in  the  taxi  n  >  C  iaza,  and 
I  me  when  we  ^.  mie  1. 1  the  Ere:  checkpoint,  in 
JL  the  north  of  the  strt]  th  it  sep  trates  C  iaza  from 
Israel.  Ere:  1-  deserted.  The  multilane  highways 
that  once  allowed  goods  and  traffic  to  travel  back 
and  forth  now  resemble  unused  run- 
way-. The  low  sheds  and  warehous- 
es once  used  to  corral  Palestinians  as 
thev  waited  for  buses  to  take  them 
into  Israel,  are  vacant. 

hraeh  soldiers  hunker  down  in 
concrete  bunkers,  the  black  no::les 
of  their  machine  guns  poking  out 
between  the  Sandbags.  Gun  battles 
between  Palestinians  and  Israelis  are 
frequent  here,  especially  after  dark. 
I  hoist  on  my  body  armor,  w  hich  has 
the  word  PRE>S  emblazoned  across 
its  front.  The  twenty-six  pounds  of 
Kevlar  plating  make  me  feel  as  it  I 
were  wearing  a  body  cast. 

We  approach  the  Israeli  office, 
w  here  our  passports  and  press  cards 
are  checked  and  our  luggage  is 
screened.  I  mount  our  bags  on  a  lit- 
tle wheeled  cart,  the  kind  you  use 
in  airports,  and  pull  u  behind  me  as 


w  e  w  alk  the  quarter  mile  of  empty  asphalt  to 
Palestinian  side.  High  concrete  walls  hem 
lanes.  I  w  ill  drop  to  the  ground  next  to  t 
walls  it  tiring  breaks  out. 

We  cross  the  checkpoint  at  about  4:00 
At  the  last  hraeh  guatd  post,  the  blue-and-w 
flag  w  ith  the  Star  of  David  on  a  pole  overh 
the  voung  soldiers  peer  out  and  tell  us  joking 
have  a  nice  trip. 

1  point  to  the  word  PRESS  on  my  chest. 

"Shoot  me  here,"  1  say,  laughing. 

And  then  I  point  to  my  head. 

"Not  here." 


Friday  morning,  June  15.  Gaza 

Joe  and  I  share  a  room  at  the  Diera  Hot 
Ga:a  City,  overlooking  the  Mediterrai 
Sea.  The  Diera  was  built  after  Yasir  A 
returned  to  Gaza  in  July  1994  to  set  up  the  P 
tinian  Authority  under  the  terms  of  the  < 
peace  agteement.  His  limited  rule  was,  t 
hoped,  meant  to  lead  to  a  two-state  solut 
The  assassination  of  the  Israeli  prime  min 
1"  ltzhak  Rabin  scuttled  any  chance  of  that. 

Over  the  last  seven  years  Aratat  has  bee 
isolated  and  unpopular,  largely  because 
promised  economic  improvements  and  treec 
have  not  materialized.  Only  his  refusal  to  ac 
the  imitated  statelets  ottered  to  him  at  C 
David  has  saved  him  from  complete  pillory. 

Tlie  hotel  is  thus  a  symbol  of  what  should ! 
been,  an  airy,  elegant  place  with  domed  ii 
muted-sienna  stucco  walls,  deep  blue  tiles, 
balconies  looking  out  at  the  sea.  It  tesem' 
with  its  arched  doorways,  the  beach  hotei 
Tunisia.  In  the  tall  ot  2000.  after  Islamic  milil 
burned  down  all  the  liquor  stores  in  Gaza 
all  the  hotels  that  sold  alcohol,  the  Diera  h 
ly  padlocked  its  bar.  Wine  can  still  be  ordered 
creetly.  It  is  served  in  white  teapots.  There 
small  screw  -top  wine  bottles,  in  the  refngerat< 
our  room.  But  the  hotel  has  the  feel  ot  a  pr- 
Islamic  establishment.  Arafat's  senior  offi< 
gather  here  in  the  evenings  to  sit  on  the  ter 
with  their  wives  and  girlfriends,  tew  ot  wl 
sport  traditional  head  scarves. 

In  the  morning,  as  Joe  and  1  are  loading  u 
omelettes  and  bread  to  avoid  having  to  e; 
the  dirty  stalls  in  the  Khan  Younis  refugee  cz 
we  are  joined  on  the  terrace  bv  my  friend  /( 
Kashawi.  Azmi — who  w  ith  his  girth  could  < 
ly  play  Falstaff,  were  he  not  a  devout  Mu 
who  does  not  drink — is  a  fellow  reporter, 
have  been  through  a  lot  together.  In  Ocb| 
2000.  at  the  Nezanm  junction  in  Gaza,  we  t 
caught  in  a  brutal  Israeli  ambush.  A  young  P; 
tinian  about  fifteen  teet  from  us  was  shot  thrc 
the  chest  and  killed.  Since  then  we  have  ah 
driven  bv  the  junction  with  a  slight  shuddi 
sudden  coldness.  Azmi,  involuntarily,  will  sc 


■  >s  mutter  the  word  " 

! Without  Azmi  main  dm  >rs  remain  shut.  I  am 
Riful  that  he  has  agreed  to  accompany  us  to 

I   II  YoUnis. 

»/e  sit  looking  "tit  at  the  sea.  Azmi  lias  a  tea. 

black  silhouette  "I  .111  Israeli  gunboat  lies 
cti  lacing  and  --till  on  the  horizon. 

Friday  afternoon,  June  15,  Abu  Holt 
""oe  and  1  litt  our  hod\  armor  into  the  small 
i  trunk  of  Azmi's  car,  where  A:mi  keeps  his 
I   ow  n  \  est  and  a  telex  i- 
ii  camera,  and  head  d<  iwn 
I:  coast  n  >ad  t(  ir  Khan  You- 
,  Azmi  heats  the  wheel 
/  1  his  fingers  and  hums 

'  1  r- 

'ilig  to  a  tape  of  the  tgypt- 
a  singer  Ahdel  I  lalim 
1  ez.  He  keep--  urging  us  to 
ic  dt  the  ci  last;  he  himself 
I  es  with  lit"-  head  turned 
he  side,  watching  the 
ling  white  surf,  praising 
I  sea.  We  weave  an  Hind 
r  ks  md  buses.  One  must 
r-t  Allah  and  Azmi's 
ttin — used    111    lieu  of 
tees — when  one  c  limbs 
)  Azmi's  small,  yell*  >v\  car. 
he  gaiety  of  our  drive  is 
short  when  we  reac  h  the 
eli-controlled  junction  .it 
1  Holt,  about  fifteen  miles 
side  of  C  Jaza  *  'it  v.  The 
scape  here  is  lunar.  F<  >r 
es  around,  fields  have 
n  bulldozed,  houses  demolished,  and  olive 
fs  felled  and  hauled  awa\ .  In  the  distance  sits 
hnical  cement  tower  manned  b\  Israeli  sol- 
i  s.  On  either  side  ot  the  checkpoint  long  lines 
ars  wait  t>  i  en  >ss.  The  c<  >asl  r<  >ad  is  the  1  >nl\  wa\ 
et  to  southern  Gaza  and  Khan  Younis,  and  ai 
point  it  ^tosses  ,1  highway  used  b\  lew  ish  set 
It-  and  the  Israeli  anm  .  W  hen  the  settlers  speed 
n  their  white  armored  cars,  all  Palestinian 
lie  is  sti >pped.  Weeks  can  pass  with  the  inter- 
ion  closed  or  the  s, Titers  letting  through  an- 
thin  trickle  of  traffic.  I )ne  of  Azmi's  friends, 
I  1  lived  in  Khan  Younis  and  worked  in  C  iaza 
■'v,  gave  up  trying  to  make  the  commute  and 
red  in  with  friends  in  Gaza, 
kzmi  shuts  ofi  his  tape  player.  1  le  insists  thai 
ryone  open  a  w  indow  .  We  do  not  speak,  We 
>uckle  our  seathelts.  In  all  war  :i  >nes  e\  cr\  1  >ne 
ds  .1  door  and  .1  swift  way  to  roll  out  onto  the 
jnd  it  shooting  breaks  1  nit  -  We  creep  ft  irward 
rihe  stop-and-go  traffic  until  we  face  the  tower, 
kini  leans  forward  over  the  wheel-  I  le  narrows 
lieyes  and  ci  mcentrates  t  in  .1  disembt  idied  hand 
( ing  out  ot  a  slu  111  the  bulletproof  glass.  The 


ll.it  palm  mean-  slop    V  bad 

tower  when  the  Israelis  d<  1  noi  wani  vou  1 1  >  m>  >\  1  , 

could  si  e  \  'in  veil 

be imbei's,  who  conceal  e\pk 

\  lew  spots  like  these  ;i-  prnm  largei 

nit  >vc.  We  wa  1 1 .  1'inal l\  the  ban 

Plexiglas  flutters,  moi ioning  11-  1 1 1  rough. 

Azmi,  sweating  now  •:•  1 1 1 « 
drive  caul  u  n  is|\  ovci   In  pi 
es  1 1  ie  sc  ene  111  his  notepad    \\  ■  1 
tiers'  road     Palestinians  are  not  allowed  to  u-e 


agjiMij-" 


11     and  pass  ihe  long  line  ol  1  ,11- 

1  ithei  side.  1 1  1-  se\  ei  ill  

to  roll  the  w  ti  i. 1  i\'  :i 
dit  iontiii 
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11.111  ^1 1 mil !-■  1  s  ,1  d  1 

ei's  running  11 
middle  ot  al lev-    flu  1 1  ;• 
There  1 

the  dune-  111  ti onl  ol  t hi 

1  lemei  its.  \  et  lor-  n 

ed  c i  irn  1 >n  t he  cob  or  la  \< 

on  giant  hooks,  aim 

w  ith  loin. 11.  h  s,  poi  ii 

bean-   1  >urin:    1  i ,. 

w  asi  c'w  alei   (  111  1 

1  n  g  p  1 1  - .  I  k      1  : 

1  Inn  layer  ol  -and  liei 

dirt  \  w  1 1 

drink  in 

mi  ire  than 
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men,  and  the  ramilies  that  live  along  the  per  -r 
ter,  will  move  deeper  into  the  camp  to  seek ! 
tv  with  relative;  and  friends.  Bands  of  Pale 

_ 

positions,  and  the  crackle  or  automatic  tire 
punctuate  the  night  air. 
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v &r    •■.  .  16  Khan  I 
~^he  Israe       -  i   as   n  the  .:  nes  in 
Iv  sunound  the  Jewish  settlements,  w 
whitewashed  villas  and  manicured  la 


.  i  a  southern  Cahrornia  suburb.  Inside  the  ft 

once  stitched  together  clothes  ror  export  or  t< 
ed  rows  or  vegetables  in  huge  greenhouses. 

\\  c  set  oti  to  rind  Fuad  Faqawi.  who  runs 
United  Nations  Relief  and  \X  orks  Age 
iUNRVTA)  ror  Palestinian  Refugees  ofric 
Khan  Younis.  Armi  leads  us  down  one  narrow 
sage  and  up  another.  We  nnallv  rind  the  dwel 
a  low  concrete  house  surrounded  by  a  cen 

Faqawi  greets  us  in  a  short-sleeved  shirt 
black  loafers  covered  with  a  thin  rilm  or  dus 
packet  or  Parliament  cigarettes  pokes  out  i 
shirt  pocket.  He  leads  us  under  a  corrugated 
that  shades  worn  chairs  and  stools,  their 
thrust  into  the  sand.  He  clutches  a  walkie-ta  j. 

Faqawi  was  bom  in  Khan  ^  ounis.  which 
established  in  late  1949  to  provide  ud  t 
-  me  ICCCCC  Palestinian  refugees  who  had  - 
the  advancing  Israeli  armv  in  194S.  an  army 
rushed  displaced  villagers  toward  Gara.  Like  i 
refugee  camps.  Khan  Younis  was  at  rirst  a  vast 
city,  a  temporarv  encampment,  set  up  for  35 
refugees  until  people  could  return  to  their  ho  ;r- 
The  tents  were  replaced  in  1953  by  boxv  corn 
structure-.  The  Egyptians,  who  first  contrc 
Gara.  would  not  allow  the  camp  to  expand,  a 
would  the  Israelis,  who  gamed  conrrol  of  Gai 
ter  the  war  in  1967-  Although  roughly  the  s 
>i:e  as  it  was  in  1949.  Khan  Younis  now  he 
almost  twice  the  number  of  registered  refuge 
:  >.S91 — that  it  did  rive  decade?  ago.  The  p  - 
lati  n  gr.  >wth  rate  for  the  Palestinians  is  or 
the  highest  in  the  world — 3.7  percent  comp  t" 
with  1.7  percent  in  Israel.  This  is.  simplv.  ew 
the  most  heavilv  populated  spots  on  the  plz 

The  Palestinians  in  Ga^a.  1.1  million  of  ti 
most  of  whom  lack  the  means  to  leave,  live 
I47--quare-mile  area.  Twenty  percent  of 
territory  belongs  to  the  sixteen  Jewish  sq 
ments.  home  to  about  6.CC0  Jewish  ^etrler 

.5  percent  of  the  people  who  live  there. 

Faqawi  savs  that  there  was  a  point  two  dec 
ago  when  L'NRWA.  which  runs  schools: 
health  clinics  and  distributes  monthly  sad 
flour  and  food,  seemed  as  if  it  might  have  outi 


irpose.  By  the  late  1980s  some  40  percent  of 
nen  in  the  camp  had  j<  >bs  in  Israel  .is  menial 
1  rers,  and  unemployment  in  Gaza  was  rela- 
I  y  low.  The  pay  was  not  great,  hul  it  allowed 
la  to  huy  food,  televisions,  and  refrigerators, 
i:  :l's  decision  ti  1 1 tnp>  ise  restrictu  >ns  i  >n  tens  < >l 
i  isands  of  workers  during  the  First  uprising, 
r  ,i  further  curtailment  when  Arafat  support- 
l>addam  Hussein  in  the  Gult  War,  reversed 
S  gains.  Unemployment  i»  now  40  percent,  up 
>ercent  from  last  year.  The  L  .N.  estimates 
one  in  three  Palestinians  lives  on  less  than 

i  0  a  day.  Palestinian  economist  Samir  Hu- 
I  h  estimates  that  m<  ire  than  twi  i  thirds  i >f  the 
[•stinians  in  Gaza  will  he  living  below  the 
:  -rrv  line  by  the  en  J  of  this  year. 

he  average  family  in  the  camp  receives  five 

|s  of  lentils,  five  kilos  of  rice,  five  kilos  of  sug- 
wo  liters  of  cooking  oil,  and  fifty  kilns  of  flour 
mth  from  UNRWA.  There  are  837,750  reg- 

led  refugees  m  the  Gaza  Strip,  Mo  percent  of 
>m  (457,426)  live  in  camps. 
Jslo  meant  almost  nothing  in  practical  terms 

>  ie  pe<  iple  in  Khan  i  i  >unis,"  Faqawi  says.  His 
II  \  ire!  is  filled  with  children,  as  ubiquitous  in 
n  Y  >unis  as  grains < if  sand.  They  stand  bare- 
i,  their  faces  dirty,  as  the\  watch  us  sip  demi- 
E  cups  of  coffee.  The  smaller  ones  wear  only 
ed  shirts.  The  children  mi  >\  e  in  aimless  hands 
•ughout  the  camp,  stealing,  scavenging,  curs- 
sm<  iking  cigarette  Putts,  and  falling  int<  i  n  >ck- 

l)wing  wars.  Wealthier  Palestinians  tend  to 

e  i  their  children  indoors. 

laqawi  darts  into  his  house  and  brings  out  a 

In  pouch,  lie  tenderly  unfolds  sepia  docu- 

hts.  The  papers,  from  the  Government  of 
Mini,  then  a  British  mandate,  permitted 
awi's  father  to  sell  tobacco  and  food  in  his 
:ery  in  Jaffa.  He  hoPU  out  the  Register  of 
ds  document,  issued  under  the  land  settle- 

tit  ordinance  of  1    ^.  that  proves  title  to  his 

ler's  house. 

Dur  house  in  Jaffa  exists,"  he  says,  >  iffering  me 
*  paper.  "1  have  all  the  documents.  Tw  o  Iraqi 
|  sh  families  live  there.  1  visited  them  in  1975. 

had  coffee.  They  told  me  they  knew  it  was  my 

se.  They  said  they  had  left  t«  mr  hi  'uses  in  Iraq. 

\  told  me  to  go  to  Iraq  and  take  one." 
as  a  boy  growing  up  in  the  camp  Faqaw  i  lived 

ii  his  eight  brothers  m  a  tiny  concrete  shack. 
I  family  built  a  new  structure  i  >n  the  fi  iundati<  >ns 
f  ie  old  one  about  fifteen  years  ago.  The  boys 
Jed  one  bedroom.  I  Ie  had  n<  i  shi  >es,  no  school- 
Iks,  and  was  plagued  by  disease  and  insects. 

N.  officials  would  come  to  my  elementary 
'.  »ol  and  tell  us  t<  i  <  ipen  up  i  air  shirts,"  he  says, 
ley  would  douse  us  with  DDT. ...  When  1  saw 
lures  in  magazines  of  the  way  other  people 
d  1  was  jealous.  1  was  especially  jealous  of 
dren  who  could  have  long  hair.  We  could 


not  let  our  hair  gr< >w  because  of  the  lice." 

As  we  speak,  a  hi  imemade  mi  irtar,  launi  bed  a 
few  blocks  away,  rips  through  the  air.  It.  or  one 
tired  later,  is  sure  to  bring  an  Israeli  response. 
Groups  of  Palestinian  men  and  boys  are  already 
at  the  dunes  throwing  rocks  at  the  Israeli  jeeps  pa- 
trolling the  Gam  Tal  Jewish  settlement.  The  sol- 
diers will  i >pen  fire  and  wi  iund  eight  Palest inians, 
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five  under  the  age  of  eighteen.  At  about  the  same 
time  in  Halhoul,  a  town  north  of  Hebron  in  the 
West  Bank,  Israeli  soldiers  will  wound  seven 
Palestinians,  including  twi  >  medics.  The  sh  u  'ting 
w  ill  take  place  as  Palestinians  tr\  t<  i  dismantle  a 
barricade,  built  by  Israeli  si  ildiers,  acrt  >ss  I  he  main 
road  leading  into  the  town. 

Faqawi  goes  into  his  house  again,  a  cigarette 
dangling  fr<  >m  his  m<  >uth,  and  returns  with  r wast- 
ed scraps  of  Israeli  munitions,  including  black, 
dartlike  needles  known  as  flechettes.  The  fin- 
tailed  flechettes  are  packed  inside  shells  and  spray 
out  in  a  deadly  mass  when  the  shells  detonate. 
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Three  women  in  C  iaz;i  were  killed  by  flechettes  .1 
few  days  ago. 

Faqawi  sighs.  "We  are  seeing  .1  lo(  ol  divorce, 
.1  loi  ol  fighting  in  the  homes,  and  .1  lol  < 't  shout- 
ing in  the  street,"  he  says.  "Bui  I  --till  helieve  in 
negi  >t  ial  i<  >ns." 

He  looks  at  his  tw<  1  sons,  who  grimace  when  he 
speaks  of  compromise. 

As  \\ i.-  leave  1  Ik-  Ik >use,  Faqawi  leans  h iward  me 
.iikI  siy--  quietly,  "I  1  an  never  say  that  the  way  to 
light  the  Israelis  is  to  Now  ourselves  up.  I  can't  al- 
low my  1  hildren  to  think  like  tin--.  I  will  always 
disagree  with  them." 

I  le  Mi  >ps,  his  eyes  weary. 

"It  I  did  agree,"  he  says,  "I  could  never  tell 
1  hem." 

Sunday  afterruxm,  June  17.  the  dunes 

I mi  111  the  shade  ol  .1  palm-roofed  hut  on  the 
edge  of  the  dunes,  momentarily  defeated  hy 
the  heat,  the  grit,  the  jostling  crowds,  the 
stench  <  if  the  >  ipen  sewers  and  r< it t ing  garbage.  A 
friend  of  Azmi's  brings  me,  on  .1  tray,  ;i  cold  glass 
i  'I  1. irt ,  red  carcade  juic c. 

Barefoot  boys,  clutching  kite--  made  out  of 
scraps  ot  paper  and  ragged  soccer  balls,  squat  a  tew 
teet  away  under  scrub  trees.  Men  in  flowing  white 
or  gray  galabias — homespun  robes — smoke  ciga- 
rettes in  the  shade  ol  slim  eaves.  Two  emac  iated 
donkeys,  then  ribs  protruding,  are  tethered  to 
wooden  cuts  with  rubber  wheels. 

It  is  still.  The  camp  waits,  as  if  holding  its 
breath.  .And  then,  out  1  it  the  dry  furnace  air,  a  dis- 
embodied voice  crackles  over  a  l<  mdspeaker. 

"( .01  ne  on,  do<^s,"  the  voice  booms  in  Arabic. 
"Where  are  all  the  d<  igs  ol  Khan  Y(  amis?  v  )ome! 
(  a  niie!" 

I  stand  up.  1  walk  outside  the  hut.  The  invec- 
tive continues  to  spew:  "Son  ol  a  hitch!"  "Son  ol 
a  whore'"  "i~  our  mother's  cuni !" 

Tin-  boys  dan  in  small  packs  up  the  sloping 
dune--  1,1  the  electric  fence  that  separates  the 

camp  from  the  |cw- 
ish  settlement. 
They  l<  >b  n  ic  ks  to- 
ward two  armored 
jeeps  parked  1  m  top 
o|  tlu-  dune  and 
mount  ed  w  1 1  h 
loudspeakers. 
I  hree  ambulanc  es 
line  the  r<  lad  below 
the  dunes  m  ant ic- 
ipation  ot  what  is 
to  come. 

A  percussion 
grenade  expl<  ides. 
The  boys,  m<  1st  n<  > 
more  than  ten  or 
eleven  years  old., 


.1 


scatter,  running  clumsily  across  the  heavy  san 
They  descend  out  ol  sight  behind  a  sandbank 
from  ol  me.  There  are  no  sounds  of  gunfire.  Tl 
soldiers  shoot  with  silencers.  The  bullets  from  tl 
M- 16  rilles  tumble  end  over  end  through  the  ch 
dren's  slight  bodies.  Later,  in  the  hospital,  I  w 
sec'  the  destruction:  the  stomachs  ripped  out,  tl 
gaping  holes  in  limbs  and  torsos. 

Yesterday  at  this  spot  the  Israelis  shot  eig, 
young  men,  six  of  whom  were  under  the  age1 
eighteen.  C  )ne  was  twelve.  This  attem<  ><  in  they  I 
an  eleven-year-old  boy,  All  Murad,  and  serioi 
Ic  wound  tour  more,  three  ot  whom  are  un 
eighteen.  Children  have  been  shot  in  other  con- 
flicts I  have  covered — death  squads  gunned  tht! 
dow  n  in  El  Salvador  and  C  iuatemala,  moth' 
with  infants  were  lined  up  and  massacred  in  A 
geria,  and  Serb  snipers  pur  children  in  their  sigl 
and  watched  them  crumple  onto  the  pavement 
Sarajevo — hut  I  have  never  before  watched  s 
diers  entice  children  like  mice  into  a  trap  a 
murder  them  tor  sport. 

We  approach  a  Palestinian  police  post  behl 
a  sand  hill.  The  police,  in  green  uniforms, 
making  tea.  They  say  that  they  have  given  up 
trying  to  hold  the  children  back. 

"When  we  tell  the  boys  not  to  go  to  the  du 
they  taunt  us  as  collaborators,"  Lt.  Ayman  C)ha|j- 
says.  "When  we  approach  the  fence  with 
weapons  to  try  and  clear  the  area  the  Israelis 
on  us.  We  just  sit  here  now  and  wait  for  the  w; 
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Mtmday  mnrnmij,  June  18,  Khan  Y01 
W  n  the  morning  we  attend  the  boy's  funera 
I  is  easy  to  find.  Trucks  with  mounted  lo 
M.  speakers  tour  the  camp  urging  resident 
attend  and  giv  ing  the  street  address.  Going"!  c 
funerals  is  a  prerequisite  of  covering  conflict1' 
have  been  to  countless.  In  many  places  1  have 
to  inspect  the  bodies  and  faces  to  verify  or  ret 
claims  of  torture  and  mutilation. 

rhe  boy's  father,  Murad  Abdel  Rahman,  st: 
vacantly  as  he  stands  up  from  one  in  a  long 
ot  purple  plastic  chairs  placed  in  the  street 
shakes  the  hands  of  mourners.  Posters  of  hisc 
son  adorn  the  walls.  Black  flags  of  mourn 
green  banners  with  Koranic  verses,  the  yel 
flags  of  the  Fatah  militia,  and  signs  from  Pel 
tinian  factions  surround  the  white  canopy  thatjiOOU! 
been  spread  out  over  the  rutted,  dirt  street. 

I  shake  his  hand.  I  otter  my  condolences 
incline  our  heads  together  to  talk.  The  si  : 
hi  >d\  lies  a  few  feet  away. 

lt  is  hard  to  concentrate.  The  trail  form  of 
dead  hoy,  wrapped  in  a  shroud,  reminds  me  o 
eleven-year-old  son.  I  was  in  a  room  one 


Kosovo  with  a  mother  and  her  children  sh< 
after  her  husband  w  as  murdered  by  the  S( 
The  man's  voting  son  kept  looking  at  the  pi 
i  it  his  lather  on  his  identification  card  and  w 


The  History  of  Ancient  Rom 


Taught  to  you  memorably  and  effectively  in 
48  information-packed  lectures  from  The  Great  Courses 


ike  almost  no  one  before  ot  since,  ilic 
Romans  thought  big  and  built  to  last. 
^Kxplortng  their  lives  and  achievements 
vi  1  this  superb  taped  course  is  .1  wondei  and 
a  y.  As  you'll  learn  from  these  48  enthralling, 
||'-to-use   lectures  on    The    History  oi 
:ient  Rome  by  Professor  ( larrett  Pagan,  the 
nans'  magnificent  cultural  legacy  is  all 
and  us  still,  in  our  art,  architecture,  lan- 
glge,  literature,  engineering,  law,  govern- 
n  it,  and  religion. 

How  did  the  Romans  build  an  empire 
rl  f  ran  from  Syria  to  Scotland  and  lasted  for 
n  rly  a  millennium?  How  did  a  tiny  group  of 
fa'ilets  on  the  l  iber  become  a  colossus  that 
b  trode  the  known  world  and  lett  such  a  deep 
ii  iress  on  history' 

lo  answer  these  and  other  fascinating 
q  stions,  Professor  Pagan  draws  on  a  wealth 
^sources,  including  recent  archaeological 
f)  lings.  You'll  learn  about  famous  events  and 
penalities,  the  great  landmarks  and  tower- 
a  figures  ol  Roman  history.  And  you'll  also 
e:  lore  daily  life,  including  such  fabled 
R  nan  customs  as  gladiatorial  combat,  public 
bjliing,  and  chariot  racing. 

Treat  Yourself 
to  an  Intellectual  Adventure 

Available  on  audio-  or  videocassettes, 
T."  Great  Courses  bring  hours  of  intellectual 
atenture  as  close  as  your  tape  player.  Every 
■  rse  comes  with  helpful  printed  course 
g  Jes  that  give  you  lecture  outlines,  reading 
U  ,,  glossaries,  and  more. 

You  can  use  this  course  to  turn  your 
■amine,  your  exercise  time,  or  your  televi- 
sii  viewing  into  a  captivating  learning  expe- 
llee. 

You  II  gain  a  superior  understanding  of 
D  of  the  greatest  civilizations  that  ever  exisi- 
Si  under  the  guidance  of  a  distinguished 
sc  liar  and  accomplished  lecturer.  Ami  you 
Kit  have  to  pay  thousands  in  tuition,  take 
23 11s,  or  disrupt  your  schedule  by  even  a 
tr  ute. 
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You  Get  the  Best 
in  Teaching  Guaranteed! 

With  The  History  of  Ancient  Rome,  as 
with  all  of  Ihe  (neat  Courses,  you  get  guar- 
anteed teaching  excellence.  I  he  leaching 
Company  scours  America  from  coast  to  coast 
searching  for  the  best  college  lecturers,  who 
can  be  identified  most  surely  by  teaching 
awards  and  consistently  outstanding  marks  on 
independent  student  evaluations.  We  found 
Professor  lagan  through  these  exacting 
processes,  and  we  promise  that  he  will  not  dis- 
appoint, lo  hack  up  that  promise,  we  give 
you  our  I  ifetime  Satisfaction  Guarantee  with 
this  and  every  course  we  sell. 

Ihe  History  ol  Ancient  Rome  tells  a 
complex  story  that  is  sometimes  horrifying, 
sometimes  glorious,  and  never  less  than  huge- 
ly intriguing.  Even  at  the  remove  of  many  cen- 
turies, its  epoch-making  significance  leaps 
from  the  annals  of  our  common  history  and 
slimes  through  many  of  the  finest  achieve- 
ments of  our  civilization.  It  is  eminently  worth 
knowing,  which  is  why  Ihe  Peaching 
( Company  is  so  proud  to  offer  this  course  to  all 
who  desire  to  understand. 


from  our  lull  line  tip  ol  more  than  'ID  <  iicai 
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ing.  I  wanr,  as  then,  to  flee.  1  want  to  go  Ik  >me  to 
11  \  i  hildren. 

1  truck,  manned  by  militants,  is  parked  at  the 
criil  <>l  the  street.  The  bearded  Islamists  in  white 
I  r  -s  wail  to  turn  the  funeral  into  a  rally.  The 
hov'.s  body  will  be  the  prop,  h  is  a  familiar  act. 
Martyrs,  especially  child  martyrs,  arc  a  potent 
weapi  m  in  the  hands  ot  radical  groups.  It  is  hard 
i.'  argue  with  death.  Nationalists  in  Bosnia  or 
Kosovo,  insurgents  in  Central  America,  made  a 
great  show  ot  funerals  and  the  remains  ot  those 
who  were  sacrificed  tor  the  cause. 

The  father  says  that  he  had  no  part  in  the  dec- 
orations, w  hich  include  posters  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. I  le  seems  indifferent  to  the  display.  He 
speaks  slowly,  his  putty  eyes  and  uncompre- 
hending gaze  giving  the  lie  to  the  rhetoric  ot  sac- 
rifice and  glory. 

"This  is  what  I  worked  so  hard  to  prevent," 
he  says,  his  voice  hoarse  and  low.  "1  took  Ali 
with  me  every  day  to  my  restaurant  at  6:00  in  the 
morning  on  al-Bahar  Street.  1  made  him  promise 
he  would  not  go  to  the  dunes  to  throw  rocks. 
Yesterday  he  asked  to  yo  home  at  H\Y  He  said 
he  had  to  study  tor  the  makeup  sessions  they  are 
holding  because  of  all  the  school  closings  this 
year.  A  half  hour  after  he  left  people  came  run- 
ning to  tell  me  he  was  shot  in  the  leg.  1  ran 
through  the  streets  to  the  hospital.  They  would 
not  let  me  in.  They  said  he  would  he  discharged 
soon.  They  told  me  he  was  okay.  I  forced  my  way 
inside  and  saw  him  lying  in  the  corridor  dead 
with  a  bullet  hole  in  his  heart.  I  tainted." 

Several  small  hoys  stand  glumly  on  the  edge  ot 
the  tent.  They  say  they  had  called  to  Ah  as  he 
walked  home  to  join  them  on  the  dunes. 

"We  all  threw  rocks,"  says  Ahmed  Moharb, 
ten.  "(  )ver  the-  loudspeaker  the  soldier  told  us  to 
come  to  the  fence  to  gel  chocolate  and  money. 
Then  they  cursed  us.  Then  they  hied  a  grenade. 
We  started  to  run  They  shot  Ali  in  the  back.  1 
won't  go  again.  1  am  afraid." 

During  the  funeral,  sixteen-year-old  Aadel 
Hussein  al-Muqannan,  who  was  wounded  with 
Ah,  is  pronounced  dead  at  Nasser  Hospital  in 
Khan  Younis.  1  It  was  shoi  in  the  abdomen;  the 
bullet  severed  his  aorta.  Aadel's  fifteen-year-old 
bn  ither,  I  lussein  al-Muqannan,  was  killed  by  Is- 
raeli troops  on  November  22,  2000,  at  thcTuttah 
checkpoini  at  the  edge  of  Khan  Younis. 

The  residents  m  the  camp  insist  the  Arabic 
accent  is  Lebanese.  They  hehe\e  that  merce- 
naries from  the  South  Lebanese  Army,  once  a 
Christian  proxy  army  for  Israel  and  long  a  bar- 
ter foe  ot  the  Palestinians,  have  been  integrat- 
ed into  the  Israeli  force.  The  word  in  Palestin- 
ian Arabic  meaning  "to  shoot" — ahousak — is 
never  heard  over  the  loudspeakers  but  rather 
the  Lebanese  word  in  Arabic,  aloohak.  And  the 
Palestinians  in  the  camp  say  thai  they  can  hear 


Lebanese  music  coming  from  the  guard  po 
All's  small  body  is  loaded  onto  the  back 
truck.  A  cadre  ot  young  men,  some  bearded  i 
in  robes,  others  dressed  in  black  and  weail 
wraparound  sunglasses,  march  in  three  rows,  \ 
automatic  weapons  pointed  in  the  air,  her 
the  bier.  The  crowd  of  several  hundred,  eg 
on  by  the  speakers  mounted  on  the  truck,  cY 
amk  and  anti-Israeli  slogans. 
'Mothers  of  Jews!"  they  shout.  "We  will 
you  weep  like  Palestinian  mothers 

The  truck,  with  a  generator  in  the  back  to  p 
er  the  loudspeakers,  lumbers  ahead  of  the  pro 
sion.  Pi  »sters  are  displayed  ot  young  martyrs,  o'j 
holding  clunky  machine  guns  in  front  ot  a  b: 
drop  of  the  al-Aqsa  Mosque.  These  boys  prob; 
nev  er  owned  a  gun  or  saw  the  mosque  in  t 
lives.  The  chanting  crowd  passes  the  murals 
graffiti  that  smother  the  walls  of  the  camp.  ( 
shows  an  Israeli  bus,  marked  by  a  Star  of  Da 
smashed  and  on  fire.  "Don't  be  merciful  to  tl 
inside"  reads  the  slogan  underneath.  "Blow  it 
Hit  it!"  Hamas  has  signed  the  mural.  Ano 
shows  masked  Palestinian  gunmen,  AK-47 
sault  rifles  strapped  to  their  backs,  loading  a  r 
tar  to  tire  on  a  settlement.  One  mural  sho\ 
pile  ot  yellow  skulls,  all  marked  w  ith  a  blue  ! 
>f  David.  On  one  wall  the  skeleton  ot  a  settletj 
been  painted  hanging  from  a  post.  Nearby  a  h 
hand  thrusts  a  knife  into  the  Star  of  David.  M 
walls  list  the  names  ot  the  thirty-seven  Palest 
ans  killed  in  Khan  Younis  since  September. 

Every  new  death  pushes  the  voices  ot  mot 
, it  ion  deeper  into  the  background.  Azmi,  \ 
has  Israeli  friends,  says  he  no  longer  speak 
them  tor  tear  of  being  branded  a  collabora 
Those  moderates  who  keep  open  the  cbanne 
communication  are  often  the  first  to  be  silen 
■>y  their  own  side.  As  in  most  conflicts,  all  diali 
has  been  reduced  to  a  scream. 

Monday  afternoon, . June  18,  Khan  Yo 

|~"^ahdi  Abu  Ammouna,  thirteen,  lies  c 
~4  bed  in  the  al-Amal  Hospital,  his; 
propped  up  on  a  pillow.  Dried  blood  t 
ers  the  sheets.  I  le  says  that  some  ot  his  rock: 
the  army  jeep,  though  I  doubt  he  or  any  of 
friends  could  throw  that  tar  past  the  electric  fe. 

"The  soldier  said  over  the  loudspeaker  i 
those  who  wanted  to  live  should  run,"  he  S 
"and  those  w  ho  wanted  to  die  should  stay.  T 
they  swore  at  us.  They  said  everyone  who  1  ivt 
Khan  Younis  is  a  dog.  1  started  to  run.  1  wass 
I  never  heard  any  shots.  The  bullet  went  thro 
both  of  my  leys.  1  crawled  to  the  ambulance.  It 
the  first  time  I  went." 

I  lis  mother,  seated  next  to  him  and  wearii 
black  head  s».art,  slowly  shakes  her  head, 
goes  every  day,"  she  says  softly.  "I  sent  my  o 
son  io  briny  bun  home.  And  he  was  not  home 
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tes  before  he  weni  hack.  I  tell  the  hoys  il  is 
,s,  throwing  stones  and  becoming  .1  martyr 
ior  make  the  Israelis  leave.  My  sister  has 
son.  My  br<  ither  has  lost  a  son.  One  of  my 
1  s  was  killed  and  .1  cousin  is  dead.  I  tell  them 

id  >k  at  the  history  "I  our  struggle.  All  these 

lis  achieve  n<  ithing." 

le  begins  to  talk  about  the  Mrsi  uprising, 
j  i  led  tn  tin.- 1.  )slo  peace  agreement.  I  ler  hus- 
|,  Samir,  stands  in  a  blue  shirt,  white  pants, 
i  andals  at  the  end  1  >1  the  bed.  I  le  was  .1  pris- 
t<  then  in  Israel.  C  )ne  m<  irning  Israeli  s<  ildiers 
.1  into  her  two-room  house  in  the  refugee 
f|  while  she  was  baking  bread.  1  ler  son  was  six 
3  hs  old.  They  turned  the  place  upside  di  >wn 
%  hrew  the  boy  on  the  stove.  I  le  was  severe- 
|  Vied.  As  she  speaks  she  gently  places  her  fin- 
Ion  his  small  arm,  now  hooked  up  to  an  in- 
tt  nous  tube. 

I  fore  we  leave,  we  visit  the  office  ol  1  )r.  Mah- 
1.1  al-Madhoun,  the  hospital's  director.  He 
I  s  us  plastic  bags  tilled  with  bullet  fragments 
is  taken  our  of  his  patients.  .All  have  the 
I ,  the  types  of  wounds,  and  the  names  ot  the 
■ms  printed  neatly  on  the  outside.  Of  the 
Eb  kuled  and  wounded,  he  says,  655  were  un- 
Ihe  aye  of  eighteen,  lie  cannol  understand 
^soldiers  would  fire  at  children, 
fn  thirty  years  of  practice,"  he  says,  "I  have 
tui r  treated  a  pat  lent  wh<  1  died  after  being  hit 
jjirock." 

Tuesday,  June  19,  Mau'asi 
fit  T"e  want  n>  spend  a  day  in  Mawasi,  a 
i\  Palestinian  village  cut  off  from  Khan 
T  Younis  and  surrounded  by  the  Israelis. 
S  the  army  press  office  in  Jerusalem  and  ask 
■fission  for  Azmi,  |oe,  and  me  to  cross  the 
pih  checkpoint  at  the  edge  1  if  ti  iwn.  It  is  agreed 
a>\e  will  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  check- 
it  at  1 1  :00  in  the  mi  irning. 
tA  e  walk  di  »wn  the  sl<  »ping  asphalt  r<  iad  t<  1  the 
k  Tuffah  crossing.  (Tuffah  means  "apple"  in 
I  ic.)  Behind  me  rises  the  El  Katadwa  neigh- 
p  )od.  Mounds  of  rubble,  the  remains  1  >f  thir- 
Bne  houses  demolished  by  Israeli  bulldozers  in 
£>: ,  are  interspersed  with  green  tents  and  black 
feiic  water  tanks  mounted  on  wooden  frames, 
ijwas  the  first  incursii  in  by  the  Israelis  int<  1  land 
fehad,  under  Oslo,  been  given  back  to  the 
ptinians. 

Ibrvous  groups  of  Palestinians  stand  a  few  hun- 
Hyardsfrom  the  checkpoint.  The  slogan  "We 
■shield  the  al-Aqsa  Mosque  with  our  bodies 
pi  the  Zionist  enemy"  has  been  spray-painted 
Ike  wall  next  t<  1  them.  Straw,  i  lil-ci  ivered  sand, 
kprushed  soda  cans  litter  the  road.  An  Israeli 
tlopter  passes  noisily  overhead. 
■  lie  Palestinians  wait  for  the  l<  mdspeaker  1  irder 
"me  forward  in  clusters  of  three.  Only  those 


who  live  in  the  coastal  \  illage  of  Mawasi  1  in  pass. 
All  must  have  special  Israeli  idenrit}  cards.  As 
the  gr<  mps  ot  three  approach  the  cone  rete  guard- 
house, all  lilt  their  shirts  to  show  thai  the}  are  not 
hiding  weapt  mis  < >r  expli  isives.  T  he  wi  imen  pull  up 
their  veils  to  expi  ise  their  faces.  Dogs  trained  to 
sniff  out  explosives  root  among  suitcases  and  box- 
es. Man}  Palestinians  clutch  clear  plastic  bags 
filled  with  ti  n  id  « >r  tli  mi  .  The\  In  'Id  up  the  bags  s(  1 
that  the  soldiers  can  pn  id  and  inspec  1  them. 

Mohammed  al-Magida  waits  to  pie k  up  veg- 
etables grown  h\  farmers  in  Mawasi.  The  toma- 
toes he  1 1  taded  yesterday  were  left  too  long  in  the 
sun  K  the  hrael  1  s  and  sp,  liled.  I  le  has  been  I  iere 
today  for  tw<  1  hours.  On  the  other  side  are  crates 
he  hi  ipes  to  have  passed  to  him  by  hand.  But  the 
soldier  with  the  dog  that  sniffs  the  produce  is  not 
an  mud. 


u  Ti  if;  soli  >ier  said  over  ti  if 

LOl  IDSPEAKER  TI  1AT  TI  IOSE  Wl  K  ) 
WANTED  TO  LIVE  SHOULD  Rl  N." 
THE  BOY  SAYS,  "AND  THOSE  WH(  ) 
WANTE1 )  TO  DIE  SI  IOULI )  STAY" 


"A  l( 't  depends  ,  m 
the  mood  of  the 
dog,"  he  tells  me. 

Many  items,  sue h 
as  bags  of  cement 
and  pn  ipai  ic  tan!  \ 
are  simpl}  Fanned. 
No  vehicles,  save 
tin  ise  <  it  the  Israeli 
arm} ,  are  permitted 
to  drive  hack  and 

ti  n  th.  Pregnant  w<  mien  in  l.ik  >r,  held  ti  >r  In  mi's  .11 
the  checkpoint,  often  cannot  get  to  the  hospital 
in  Khan  Younis;  two  have  yiven  birth  at  the 
checkpoint.  When  someone  dies  in  Mawasi  the 
corpse  must  be  earned  across  for  burial  111  Kb, in 
Yi  mills  on  s, imei me's  hac k . 

Ibrahim  Abu  Awad,  a  dirt}  and  disheveled 
boy  of  ten,  pesters  me  for  a  shekel,  and  finally 
stands  and  stares  intently  at  the  post.  I  ask  him 
\\  hat  he  wants  to  do  in  lite 

"Kill  Jews,"  he  says. 

A  soldier  harks  an  order  111  Arabic  over  the 
loudspeaker  f<  >r  A:uu,  |<  >e,  and  me  ti  >  appn  iach  the 
post,  one  by  one.  We  enter  a  corridor  of  plastic 
barrels  tilled  w  ith  sand.  We  pass  rl  in  nigh  a  met  - 
al  detector.  Coils  of  concertina  wire  spread  out 
,1  round  us.  I  hand  our  Israeli  press  cards  through 
the  sht  in  the  guardhouse.  The  area  around  the 
guardhouse  is  blackened  by  soot.  The  fence  is  a 
tangled  mass  <  >f  wire.  This  damage  is  the  result  1 1! 
a  suicide  b«  imber  win  1  blew  himself  up  .it  the  pi  >st 
111  May.  After  the  expli  >si<  >n  an  acci  miplice  threw 
grenades  at  the  soldiers  before  being  shot  dead. 
The  pictures  1  if  the  twi  >  dead  mei  1 1 1  iver  the  walls 
in  Khan  \  1  ninis. 

Mawasi,  with  some  5,000  villagers,  was  split 
from  Khan  Younis  m  1*^72  when  the  Israelis  be- 
gan ti '  build  the  Neve  1  Vkalim  settlement,  1  >ne  111 
a  eh. 1111  of  eleven  small  settlements  along  the 
Gaza  coast  that  include  a  tourist  hotel,  ,1  golf 
course,  and  horse-rieling  trails.  The  Palestinians 
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THE  PALESTINIAN  AUTHORITY 
WILL  BE  I  IIS  FIRST  VICTIM 


who       in  the  village  are  prohibited  from  using 
tl       i Jem  highway  that  runs  north  and  south — 
.  .  .  ti  >(■  the  Jewish  settlers  and  the  army — and 
i  travel  along  a  one-lam-  asphalt  track  that  nuts 
arallel  to  the  main  road.  Mawasi  has  most  of  the 
j.  ii ". I  larmland  in  the  area.  Bur  the  closure  has 
let!  tin.  fields  tallow.  Khan  Younis  once  depend- 
ed on  Maw  asi  for  80  percent  of  its  produce,  and 
si  une  60  percent  of  the  cr<  >p  used  to  be  shipped  to 
the  ( iulf  state-.  Now  only  a  pittance  yets  our. 

Once  through  the  checkpoint  we  proceed 
down  the  narrow  lane  past  heaps  of  rotting 
garbage.  For  the  last  eight  months,  Israel  has  re- 
fused to  allow  the  Khan  Younis  municipal  au- 
thorities, winch  are  in  charge  of  garbage  collec- 
tion on  this  side  .is  well,  to  cross  Tuttah. 

Relations  between  the  Palestinian--  in  Mawasi 
and  the  settlers  have 
never  been  good.  But 
last  January,  Pales- 
tinian gunmen  mur- 
dered a  settler  and 
escaped  in  the  set- 
tler'- ear.  Tlie  settlers 
then  went  on  a  ram- 
page. The  settlement 
appropriated  anoth- 
er 200  dunams 
(ah  nit  4t  acres)  of  land  after  the  killing  and  erect- 
ed an  electric  fence  around  the  barren  brown 
fields.  Ahmed  Moustafa  al-Magida,  an  imposing 
man  of  fifty  who  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  vil- 
lage, insists  that  we  take  a  look  at  the  losses.  We 
pile  mio  hi-  car  and  tour  the  area.  All  around  us 
are  confiscated  fields,  the  blackened  remains  of 
Palestinian  greenhouses,  the  charred  hulks  of  trac- 
tors and  farm  carts.  One  Palestinian  home  has 
keen  gutted  by  fire.  Electricity  has  keen  cut  every- 
where. Tonight,  with  the  lights  of  the  settlements 
shining  above  them,  the  residents  of  Maw  asi  w  ill 
gather  around  wood-burning  tires. 

We  dec  ide  to  visit  the  beach,  negotiating  an- 
other Israeli  checkpoint  to  do  so.  Mawasi  has 
seen  its  fishing  industry  shut  down.  The  small 
huts  and  shacks  where  Khan  Younis  residents 
once  sat  to  drink  Coke  and  swim  in  the  surf  are 
deserted.  Fishing  boats,  the  fiberglass  hulls  cracked 
from  disuse,  clutter  the  sand. 

We  c<  >me  upi  >n  five  fishermen  whi  i  returned  to 
their  boats  three  days  ago  after  eight  months  of 
being  denied  entry;  the  Israelis  have  promised 
to  allow  limited  fishing  near  the  coast. 

"It  has  keen  eight  months  since  my  feet  were 
wet,"  says  Nairn  Kanan,  forty,  a  well-built  man  in 
a  yellow  bathing  sun.  "I  am  ruined.  I  sold  my 
wile's  gold  bracelets,  the  ones  I  gave  her  w  hen  we 
were  married.  All  I  hope  now  is  that  I  can  keep 
m\  boat." 

Joe  picks  up  a  small  shell  on  the  sand  and  no- 
tices thai  il  has  a  hole  in  it.  W  e  decide  to  make 


a  necklace  tor  my  daughter.  When  Kanan  se 
searching  in  the  sand,  as  well  as  A:mi's  ii 
tience  with  our  frivolity,  he  wades  into  the 
He  scoops  his  hands  into  the  water  and  em 
with  dozens  of  "listening  white  shells.  He  di| 
them  into  a  plastic  bag  for  us.  Later,  when  tr| 
raeli  soldiers  pull  us  out  of  the  car,  they  will 
deep  into  this  bag,  not  sure  what  to  make  q 

On  our  way  back  to  Khan  Younis,  Joe  a 
stop  at  the  settlement  and  peer  through  the  cl 
link  fence  at  an  Indian  worker  driving  a  tr; 
mow  er  across  a  lawn,  skirting  the  sprinklers 
ask  the  soldiers  tor  permission  to  enter  and  are 
that  we  must  speak  with  a  settlement  off 
We  stand  in  the  sun,  gazing  at  the  emerald  1 
and  the  palm  trees.  Azmi  waits  for  us  dowi 
road  at  a  bus  stop.  Finally  we  are  handed  bac 
Israeli  press  cards  and  told  to  leave. 

As  we  cross  into  Khan  Younis,  ambulance 
leaving  the  dunes  with  eight  more  wounded 
under  the  age  of  eighteen. 


Tuesday  evening,  June  19,  Khan  Y 

It  is  the  end  of  the  day,  but  we  have  i 
plans  to  visit  a  factory.  Nearly  all  comrjj 
m  Gaza  has  been  shut  down.  The  11 
Palestinian  workers  from  Khan  Younis  whd 
jobs  m  Israel  and  the  2,000  who  worked  it 
tlement  factories  are  now  unemployed.  Tl 
expensive  piecework  done  in  Palestinian  : 
may  still  be  sent  abroad,  but  raw  materia 
longer  arrive.  The  textile-  and  furniture-fa 
floors  are  empty. 

We  find  Abdullah  Mousa  al-Dosouki, 
one,  lust  opposite  the  dunes,  amid  his  se 
machines  and  large  spools  of  white  thread.  E| 
brael  closed  off  the  strip,  he  employed 
people.  I  le  made  uniforms  tor  El  Al,  Israel 
tional  airline,  and  tor  Bezek,  the  Israeli  telep 
ci  »mpany. 

"Once  the  closure  began  we  could  not 
antee  delivery,  and  we  lost  our  contracts 
says.  "I  took  out  a  $12,000  loan  to  buy  nev 
chines.  1  cannot  pay  it  back.  I  had  a  good 
tionship  with  three  Israeli  companies.  The 
import  from  China." 

As  night  comes  on,  Dosouki  and  his  r 
bors  have  an  even  more  pressing  concern:  \ 
The  water  m  Khan  Younis,  when  it  is  avai 
is  salty  and  riddled  with  chlorine.  Ten  cl  fe 
town's  twelve  wells  do  not  meet  World  h! 
Organization  punfv  standards.  Because  of  r 
olence  at  night,  public-works  employees  I 
refuse  to  man  the  pumping  stations  at  the  c 
the  settlement.  In  Mawasi  many  wells  havejp 
completely  dry,  but  the  Israeli-  refuse  to 
the  villager-  to  drill  new  ones. 

When  I  met  a  few  days  earlier  with  Osai 
Earra,  the  mayor  of  Khan  Younis,  he  explain! 
me  why  the  Israelis  chose  to  build  a  -etrk  < 


I 


1  between  Mawasi  and  Khan  Younis:  "It  is 
t  the  aquifers.  In  1980  the  Israelis  began  to 
They  have  thirty-two  wells.  They  built  a 
;  me  in  1994  to  carry  the  water  into  Israel, 
me  are  probably  about  1,000  people  in  the 

i?ment  next  to  the  camp,  but  they  consume 
fthird  of  our  water  supply,  though  about 

300  people  live  in  Khan  Younis." 
.•'Jus  Aratat  loyalist — he  had  a  huge  portrait  ol 
r  at  on  the  wall  behind  his  desk — said  that  in 
Aral  his  city  is  nearly  bankrupt.  Revenues 
1  fallen  from  $250,000  to  $80,000  since  the 
iada  began  in  September  2000.  Salaries  of 
Sic  officials  are  paid  <  inly  with  assistance  tn  >m 
I  julf  states. 

Jae  mayor,  who  is  fluent  in  English,  was  just 
slawhen  his  father  was  killed  in  the  1967  war. 
)  body  was  never  found.  He  w  orries  that  the 
I  pit  round  of  violence  will  lead,  as  it  has  in  the 
1  to  war. 

v;My  five-year-old  son  was  pretending  t<  >  present 
siews,"  he  t<  »ld  me.  "I  le  began  by  saying  that 

•Palestinians  had  been  killed  by  the  Israelis  t<  >- 

••'  His  two-year-old  brother,  who  wanted  to 
'  threw  himself  on  the  floor  ;md  said  he  was 

I  rtyr." 

Wednesday ,  June  20,  Khan  Younis 
~"^he  mosque  dominates  camp  life.  Five  times 
a  day,  including  calls  before  dawn  and  af- 
-  ter  sunset,  the  amplified  chant  of  the 
:zin  lends  a  coherence  and  rhythm  to  exis- 
ehere.  Islam  has  squeezed  out  the  secular,  ur- 
i  educated  Palestinian  leadership  in  Gaza.  In 
-s  like  Khan  Younis,  Arafat's  Palestinian  Alt- 
ai ity  bows  to  the  militant's  interpretation  of 
l.  There  is  n<  >  aha  >h<  >l  si  >|J  in  the  camp.  There 
in  cinemas.  Women,  even  those  w  ho  are  not 
ious,  find  it  prudent  to  walk  the  streets  w  ith 
'  heads  covered.  Special  Islamic  reconcilers  set- 
it  isputes  and  IT  x  id  feuds.  The  militants,  imbued 
religious  zeal,  are  intolerant  of  anti-Islamic 


practices,  but  they  are  alsi  >  widely  respec  ted  f<  ir  be- 
ing honest,  in  stark  contrast  with  Arafat's  bloat- 
ed and  bribe-ridden  government.  Shop  owners 
complain  of  having  been  f<  ireed  to  pay  kickbacks 
to  local  Arafat  officials  in  order  to  do  business. 
Landlords  say  that  Palestinian  Authority  officials 
rarely  pay  rent  on  stores  or  apartments.  Many  of 
Arafat's  officials  have  set  up  lucrative  businesses 
importing  duty-free  goods,  including  cars,  and 
selling  them  at  huge  pr< ifits. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visit  the  cramped  office  of 
an  Islamic  charity  that  provides  food  to  families 
in  Khan  Younis.  The  room  is  filled  with  young 
bearded  militants.  A  truck  has  backed  up  to  a 
warehouse  next  door,  and  men  are  unloading 
sac  ks  i  if  tk  >ui ,  sugar,  and  rice,  as  well  as  red  lentils, 
tea,  macaroni,  tomato  paste,  and  corn  oil.  The 
charity,  w  hich  raises  its  m<  mey  in  the  C  iult  states, 
is  not  of  tic  la  I  ly  t  led  ti  i  the  militant  Islamic  group 
I  lamas.  Put  it  is  here,  I  have  been  told,  that  I  will 
meet  Sheikh  Younis  al-Astal,  the  camp's  senii  >r 
Hamas  leader. 

I  le  enters  dressed  in  a  white  r<  ibe.  The  men  in 
the  n  h  >m  fall  silent.  1  le  speaks,  as  si  >  many  Hamas 
leaders  d<  \  in  an  even,  gracii  ins  ti  >ne.  I  le  < liters  me 
tea  i  >r  c<  iftee. 

Arafat  loyalists  in  the  camp,  such  as  Faqawi, 
concede  that  Hamas  is  ascendant.  If  Oslo  had 
led,  as  many  had  Ik  iped,  to  a  tw<  >- state  solut  i<  m, 
and  therein  given  Palestinians  some  glimmer  ol 
a  better  life,  it  is  a  fair  bet  that  I  lamas  would  be 
a  marginal  ti  >rce  in  Gaza.  Rut  Israel's  occupation 
and  Arafat's  mismanagement  have  made  it  i  >nlv 
a  matter  of  time  before  the  militants  come  to 
power.  They  already  rule  the-  street.  If  Sharon 
unleashes  Israel's  might,  as  he  did  in  Lebani  in,  the 
Palestinian  Authority  w  ill  be  lus  lira  victim. 

"What  has  happened  since  the  Palestinian  Au- 
thority came  to  power.'"  the  sheikh  asks.  "Every- 
one is  poorer.  The  Israeli  occupation  has  nut 
ended.  Hardship  always  brings  people  hack  to 
God.  It  is  like  sickness.  To  quote  the  Prophet, 
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pence  he  upon  him,  a  heliever  should  never  he 
.itr.uJ  ot  being  poor  hut  ol  being  rich.  When  you 
become  rich  you  think  only  ol  things.  This  kills 
your  soul  Islam  has  given  Palestinians  c<  >hesi<  >n 
We  feel  as  one  body,  in  our  dreams  and  our  agony. 
And  Islam  distinguishes  us  in  thai  it  prepares 
people  to  die  lor  the  ■-.ike  ol  Allah.  They  are  al- 
ways  reads  to  die  for  Allah.  I  hey  are  read}  to 
spread  i lie  message  ol  Islam,  ready  ti >  rescue  s<  >me- 
one  weakei  than  they,  even  animals." 

llamas  is  primarily  known  outside  Israel  for 
its  suicide-bomb  attacks  against  Israeli  civilians. 
I  he  sheikh  tells  me  that  1  lamas  orders  sui<  ide 
homhers,  under  its  military  wing,  the  I:  al-Din  al- 
Qassam,  to  attack  Israeli  c  ivilian  targets  because 
Kraeli  troops  and  armed  settlers  routinely  attack 
Palest  inian  c  ivilians. 

"As  K  mg  as  they  target  our  i  ivilians  we  w  ill  tar- 
get their  c  ivilians,"  he  s.i\s.  "When  the\  stop  we 
h  ill  stop." 

From  1987  to  1993,  during  the  first  intifada, 
I  lamas  targeted  only  Kraeh  soldiers  and  settle- 
ments, h  began  to  attack  indi\  idual  Israeli  civil- 
ians after  a  Jewish  settler,  Baruch  Goldstein, 
gunned  down  twenty-nine  Muslim  worshipers 
in  the  Ibrahimi  Mosque  in  Hebron.  But  these 
attai  ks  have  bad  the  added  benefit  of  discredit- 
ing and  weakening  Arafat's  authority,  of  expos- 
ing his  helplessness  in  the  face  of  settlement  ex- 
pansion, closures,  and  the  shooting  of  unarmed 
Palestinians.  Still,  even  the  sheikh  has  used  bis 
i line  during  Friday  prayers  to  implore  the  young 
hoys  not  to  go  out  on  the  dunes. 

"I  know  thai  every  lather  tries  to  keep  his  chil- 
dren away  from  the  fence,"  he  says.  "The  teach- 
ers and  the  imams  tell  the  children  not  to  go. 
When  1  preai  h  in  the  mosque  1  tell  them  to  stay 
away,  but  these-  kids  have  no  place  to  go.  The 
onls,  place  io  play  is  in  the  alleys  or  the  dunes." 

1  he  gun  battles  on  the  run  ot  the  camp  at 
1 1 1 o h t  have  fused  the  various  tactions.  The  Fa- 
tab  I  lawks,  who  once  battled  I  lamas  activists  tor 
contiol  ,.|  the  street,  now  swap  weapons  and  am- 
munition w  ith  tlu  ir  old  toes.  The  tactions  march 
together  at  funerals.  We  meel  next  with  one  ot 
the  leaders  ,i|  the  gunmen  who  fire  on  the  Israeli 
positions  at  nidtt.  Mohammed  Abu  Rich,  thir- 
ty-one, leads  the  Ahmed  Abu  Rich  brigade,  which 
is  made-  up  ot  a  couple  dozen  men.  The  group  is 
named  tor  Mohammed's  brother,  shot  in  No- 
vember 1993  by  the  Israelis,  lie  meets  us  in  his 
In  mse,  a  huge  painting  ot  his  brother  on  the  w  all 
surrounded  by  three  Palestinian  flags. 

I  le  tells  us  thai  he  spent  six  years  in  an  Israeli 
prise  in.  1  lis  parents  Jk\I  while  he  was  incarcerated. 
1  le  has  no  family  left.  I  le  s\\  ings  from  polite  con- 
versation io  a  thuds  veiled  hostility.  I  am  uneasy. 
kor  the  only  time  in  s  Ja:a,  I  hand  over  ins  Swiss 
passport  when  asked  te>r  identification  to  avoid  be- 
ing indued  as  an  American.  I  le  writes  down  our 


names  and  our  passport  numbers — Joe  use^ 
Maltese  passport — in  a  school  notebook 

I  bas  e  seen  his  type  before  in  Bosnia,  Kosl  £ 
the  Congo,  and  Central  America.  Driven  by 
and  somewhat  intoxicated  with  the  auth< 
carrying  an  automatic  weapon  can  bring  to 
dispossessed,  these  are  the  comb.it ants  I  feal 
most.  They  are  always  looking  tor  hostages, 
we  are  all  spies.  During  the  first  intifada,  a  g< 
of  Fatah  I  law  ks  hauled  Neu  York  Times  phc 
rapher  Rina  Castelnuovo  and  myself  into  a  r 
and  accused  us  ol  working  tor  Israeli  security 
were  lucky  to  talk  our  way  out. 

As  often  happens  in  such  encounters, 
soon  the  one  being  interviewed.  He  asks  me 
1  think  of  the  conflict,  which  Palestinians  1 
met  with,  where  1  bas  e  been  in  Khan  Yo 
and  what  I  think  of  Israel.  1  mutter  brief  and  i 
answers.  Odds  are  that  the  next  time  I  arri'i 
Gaza  I  will  hear  that  this  man  has  been  kill 

"I  c  an't  stand  to  see  the  children  get  shot 
s.iss  as  we  stand  to  leas  e.  "I  don't  care  abou 
others.  But  when  the  children  get  shot  I  c 
can't  take  it.  1  feel  like  I  am  sixty." 

Thursday,  June  21 .  Klun  V 
/^ahha  Abu  Mousa,  fifty-five,  picks  thr 
^^^ihe  shattered  tiles  and  stones  that  were| 
Ik  Jher  home  in  the  neighborhood  of  El  K 
ssa.  She  is  searching  tor  her  daughter-in- 
two  gold  bracelets.  She  and  her  husband 
oil  packs  of  scavengers,  most  eit  them  young 

In  one  of  the  few  gutted  buildings  that  re 
standing  after  the  April  attack,  a  ceiling  fa 
blades  shredded,  hangs  tenuously  by  a  svire 
what  is  left  of  the  roof.  The  attack  left  the  ti 
people  who  lived  in  this  woman's  small  1 
homeless.  They  have  moved  into  two  rooms 
unfinished  housing  project  where  they  has1 
running  water  eir  electricity. 

"Ms  son  is  m  an  Israeli  prison,"  she  \iv\  s 
ing  near  what's  left  ot  her  refrigerator, 
serving  a  ninety-nine-year  sentence  tor  k 
less  s.  I  s.iw  him  twenty  days  ago.  Before  that 
not  seen  him  for  seven  months.  We  lost  thn 
ti  iterators.  \\'e  k>st  my  soil's  new  hedroon 
niture.  And  we  lost  the  tss\>  bracelets." 

She  pauses  and  loeiks  toward  the  settletr 

"All  w  ill  vanish  in  the  end  except  Allah 
says. 

1  pick  up  a  child's  notebook.  It  belongs  t  :: 
seuing  ben  who  lived  next  door.  It  reads,  ir 
ken  Hndish,  "It's  a  pleasure  te>  svrit  tc>  s'ou 
a  long  time  and  I  hope  you  are  tine  and  1  svi 
it  you  in  Jericho  in  the  winter  holiday  becau 
weather  is  tine.  I  am  looking  forward  to  seein 
Remember  to  your  family,  Your  cousin,  At 

The  small  ben  's  room,  which  he  shared  svi 
brothers,  is  now  a  pile  of  stone  and  plaster 

There  is  shooting  again  at  the  dunes,  tr 


e>  ily  injury  occurs  when  .1  fi  nirteen-year-<  >ld 
1  ififers  .1  fractured  skull  after  being  hil  in  the 
3  hy  an  Israeli  tear-gas  canister. 
1*  atch  Jihad  Ahu  Mi  him,  t  w  enty-twi  >,  k  it  k  ai 
jj-  pieces  of  ruhhle.  I  le  is  mi  >r<  >se  and  silent.  I  le 
a  closely  cropped  heard,  wears  blue  sweat- 
i)-  and  a  green  shirt.  I  le  quit  high  school  to 
I  as  one  of  the  2,000  Palestinian  laborers  in 
I  ttlemeni .  I  le  earned  $10  a  day  tending  veg- 
il  :s  in  the  greenhouses,  arriving  at  w  ork  at  6:00 
<  morning  and  leaving  at  5:00. 
1  January  29  his  twenty-three-year-i  ild  hn  >t  h- 
)hammed  was  shot  dead  hy  Israeli  soldiers 
,  Jihad  says,  playing  .1  game  of  soccer.  h- 
zonsidered  .1  security  risk,  li  1st  his  |i  >h. 
Iworked  for  them  for  two  years,"  he  says, 
ly  have  quite  .1  lite — niee  ears,  h  1  l'  houses, 
I ,  hot  clean  water,  and  electricity,  not  like  us. 
•hey  treated  me  well,  i  have  nothing  now  ." 
I •  stops,  the  familiar  th  nisand-yard  stare  1  it  de- 
mand incomprehension  creeping  across  In- 
•  the  look  beaten  inti  1  him,  beaten  inti  1  his  fa- 
i  inel  his  father's  f.ither  .md,  n<  1  dc  mht,  it  he  has 
i  ren,  a  l< » ik  rh.it  w  ill  he  beaten  inti  1  them, 
today  or  tom<  »rn  iw,"  he  says.  "What  does  n 
ler  when  I  die.7" 

Thursday  afternoon,  June  21 .  Jerusalem 
joe  and  I  cross  back  over  Ere:,  our  heavy 
I  bi  idy  armi  >r  slung  over  our  sh  mlelers.  I  pul 
pour  bags  behind  us  on  the  cart,  whit  I 
lees  over  the  pitted  asphalt.  We  shove  out 
j  through  the  metal  detectors.  We  give  out 

iiOrtS  to  a  female  Israeli  m  ildiel"  seated  hehilit 

l.g  wooden  c<  »unter.  She  hands  e.ieh  of  u-  , 
fit  paper.  She  tells  US  t<  1  Carry  the  slips  lo  tin. 
uard  pc  1st  inti  1  Israel.  We  walk  inti  1  Israel  .11  u 
the  vast,  empty  parking  l<  it  next  t<  >  Ere:.  We 
3  into  an  old  taxi,  which  we  have  arrange* 
;et  us,  and  start  ti  >r  Jerusalem.  The  wide  ex- 
e  of  highway,  the  gleaming  gas  statii  ms,  the 
ade  restaurants,  the  stucco  homes,  the  lush 
ys  filled  with  vineyards  and  crops,  seem 
singly  unfamiliar  m >w. 
lis  not  long  hefi  ire  the  anc  ient  Mercedes  gives 
-The  driver,  an  Israeli  Arab,  canm  it  budge  it 
f  second  gear.  When  he  tries  there  is  a  l<  md 
.  The  ear  shudders.  The  pace  is  excruciating, 
loes  not  want  to  let  us  go.  He  talks  about 
I  met  on  the  road  by  another  ear  from  his 
hany,  about  waiting  a  little  l<  mger  t<  1  see  it  the 
k  will  ci  mie  back  to  life,  about  how  little  we 
I  to  travel  until  things  will  be  fixed.  I  li  ise  my 
tnce.  I  insist  he  let  us  1  iff  at  a  bus  st<  ip  1  >n  the 
Sway,  where  a  gn  iup  ( >t  yi  lung  Israeli  si  ildiers, 
fjp  assault  rifles  slung  over  their  shoulders. 
'■'A  waiting  f< >r  a  ride. 

il'e  hitch  a  ride  with  two  nuns  in  a  van.  The 
t  s  run  health  elmies  m  C  iaza.  The\  speak  in 
■  h,  the  ct  immi  >n  language  i  >t  their  religii  ius  1  >r- 


EvEN  -I  IEIKI I  Y(  )l  INIS  AL-ASTAL, 
THE  HAMAS  LEADER,  HAS  USED  HIS 
TIMED!  IRIN<  i  FRIDAY  PRAYERS  TO 
IMPLC  )RE  TI  IE  Y(  >1  IN(  i  B(  )YS  N(  >T  T(  ) 
GO  Ol  IT  ON  THE  DUNES 


del".  ,-\s  w  e  rise  ste.kllh  toward  1  he  |el  1 1  salt -III  lulls, 

the  banter  reminds  me  of  another  era,  when  the 

eJile.it  t^v  I  upper  e  1 .  i  — t  •  -  III  the  Middle  East  Were 

t  a  ugh  i  French.  One  may  still  stumble  onto  el- 
der h  I  i vik  h-eelucated  elocti  irs  and  intellectuals  in 
t  alio  i  ii  1  'am. ist  us,  but  that  Wi  il'ld  |s  all  but  gone, 
rcplat  ed  with  American  slang  and  McDonald's. 

The  afternoon  light  casts  a  soft  golden  glow 
over  lerusaletn,  on  the  e rest  ol  the  lull  bed  ire  us. 
It  is  hard  not  to  he  moved  by  the  city,  by  all  that 
it  has  enolured  and  will  endure,  li  has  seen  its 
share  of  zealots,  those  who  killed  ill  the  name  of 
causes  now  ft  »rg<  it  - 
ten.  The\ ,  roo,  be- 
lieved thai  they 
were  faced  with  an 
insoluble  human 

dilemma. 

1  have  been  un  it  - 
ed  ii i  dinner  with  a 
friend,  a  surgeon, 
and  his  t a i ii 1 1 \  in 
their  affluent  hi  une 

in  West  lerusalem.  His  father  fled  Vienna  for 
Palestine  shortly  after  the  Nazis  took  over  Aus- 
tria. Tlu  \  are  liberal  Israelis,  m  i  friends ,  if  Shan  m 
and  no  friends  of  the  growing  religious  right. 
They  support  the  i  reatii  m  of  a  Palestinian  state. 
I  wi  irry  ah  ml  them  every  tune  a  suk  ide  hi  mib  ex- 
plt  nles  in  the  city. 

A i  the  table  1  try  to  make  them  grasp,  just  for 
a  moment,  what  I  felt  watching  the  children  on 
the  d u in  s  iii  Khan  Younis.  1  tell  the  story.  They 
admit  that  it  is  wrong,  and  then  add.  "But  you 
have  t'i  understand,  the  Palestinians  are  brain- 
washed." I  concede  the  point,  hoping  only  to  mi- 
pan  the  raw  cruelty  of  what  1  saw.  1  try  again.  I 
tail  I  fall  silent. 

It  is  late  when  I  leave.  I  walk  t<  iward  the  cen- 
ter 'it  Jerusalem.  The  night  air  is  a  welcome  re- 
lief after  the  summer's  heat.  I  am  glad  ti  i  be  al<  me 
1  pas~  in  and  out  "I  patches  of  light  and  dark  cast 
hy  the  peril idk  streetlamps.  My  shoes  are  cov  ered 
with  tin.  dirt  i  'I  the  camp. 

War  has  ,u |  alluring  simplicity.  It  rediu  es  the 
ambiguities  of  lite  to  blacks  and  white-.  It  fills  our 
mundane  days  with  passu  >n.  It  promises  to  rid  us 
ot  our  problems.  When  n  is  ovei  many  miss  u .  | 
ha\e  sat  in  Sarajevo  cafes  and  heard  that  al- 
thi  nigh  not  me  w  idied  hack  the  suffering,  they  all 
yearned  f<  ir  the  lost  spu  n  <  if  self-sacrifice  and  col- 
lee  ti\  e  -I  niggle. 

War's  cost  is  exacting,  li  destroys  families.  It 
leaves  behind  a  wasteland,  irreci  mc liable  grief.  Ir 
is  a  disease,  and  in  the  night  air  I  siuell  its  collta- 
gii  m  lustice  is  ni  it  ai  issue  bete:  war  ci  msumes  the 
good  along  with  the  wicked.  There  will  he  no 
stopping  it.  Pity  will  he  banished.  Fear  will  rule. 
Ii  is  the  i  >ld  lie  again,  ti  Jd  to  children  desperate 
for  gli  iry :  I  hike  el  deo  >rum  est  pro  patria  mini  m 
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Too  often,  sexual-assault  exams  ci 


'IRjape  .  .  .  is  an  accusation  easy  to  be  made  arid  hard  to  be  proved, 
ami  harder  to  be  defended  by  the  (xirty  accused  thd1  never  so  inno- 
ccnt."  Some  version  of  this  caution — written  by  Sir  Matthew 
I  lale,  .1  seventeenth-century  English  jurist  renowned  tor  his  en- 
thusiastic prosecution  of  witche: — was  delivered  to  juries  on 
most  American  rape  trials  up  until  the  1970s.  Rape  was,  by  this 
instruction,  an  allegation  with  an  asterisk;  to  doubt  .1  unman 
crying  rape,  11  w  arned,  can  never  be  unreasonable.  Today,  rape's 
official  distinction  as  "hard  to  be  proved"  has  been  undermined, 
,ii  leasi  in  principle,  by  the  arsenal  of  science  displayed  here:  the 
"rape  kit,"  used  by  emergency  room-  to  gather  evidence  from 
victims  of  sexual  assault.  In  practice,  however,  ERs  are  so  i 
trained  in  the  use  of  these  kits  that  .1  "party  accused"  has  little  to 
fear — nearly  half  of  the  kits  arrive  at  labs  with  some  error  in 
gathering  thai  can  render  them  unusable  in  .1  prosecution. 


Tbis  is  New  York's  standard  evidence  kit  for  sexual  assault; 
7.000  are  distributed  each  year  to  hospitals  and  emergency 
rooms  statewide  for  use  in  forensic  examinations.  For  a  rape 
victim  in  the  I  I.S.  who  hopes  to  bring  her  (or  bis)  attacker  to 
justice,  undergoing  sm.b  an  exam  is  an  invasive  but  necessary 
.'ideal.  The  process  lasts  for  two  to  tour  hours  and  Is  often 
conducted  in  cramped  quartets,  with  no  psychological  coun- 
sel ir  preseni  The  victim's  blood  1-  drawn,  so  t liar  her  attack- 
er'- DNA,  it  found,  can  be  differentiated  from  her  own.  Her 
hair  and  pubil  hair  are  plucked — the  root  1-  needed — and  her 
underpants  are  taken  into  eiistodv.  She  should  not  drink  wa- 
ter or  rinse  out  her  mouth,  which,  il  she  was  forced  to  tellate 
her  attacker,  could  contain  DNA  evidence.  Nor  should  she 
urinate  (more  DNA  to  preserve)  until  the  examiner  has 
swabbed  mouth,  vagina,  and  rectum. 


With  such  excruciating  demands,  the  exam  is  intended  to  un- 
derbid a  sturdy  prosecution,  and  yet  the  kit's  interv  iew  form  is 
far  from  adequate  tor  the  task.  Ii  tails  to  ask  how  many  as- 
sailants  there  were;  whether  the  victim  was  orally,  vaginally,  or 
rectally  assaulted;  whether  -he  was  assaulted  w  ith  ,1  hand,  penis, 
or  other  object.  Nowhere  doc-  11  a-k  it  she  displayed  symptoms 
ot  heme  drugged,  but  this  omission  may  not  matter  anyway — 
most  police  lab-  -till  I  nk  the  equipment  required  to  te-t  for 
"dale-rape  drills,"  even  a-  the  prevalence  of  these  drugs  (espe- 
cially  CjHB,  a  hypnotic  sedative  now  ubiquitous  in  the  night- 
club -tene)  ha-  increased  dramatically  in  the  lasi  five  years. 


Examiners  are  expected  to  detail  the  victim's: 
jurie: — many  of  which,  in  a  rape,  are  microsco 
and  occur  in  or  around  the  vagina  and  anus- 
crudely  drawn  tour-inch  figures  with  one-inch  gt 
tal  inset-.  (The  vulva,  .1  common  injury  site,  is  ret 
sented  here  by  a  Rice  Krispie-size  oval.)  A  typ 
examiner  may  not  even  be  able  to  see  such 
juries — most  ERs  lack  a  colposcope,  a  special 
necological  microscope  able  to  discern  nearly  twj 
as  many  genital  abrasions  as  can  the  naked  eye. 
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injury,  by  Jennifer  Baumgardner 


The  kit's  box  is  packed  to  the  brim  even  before  the  evidence  is 
collected;  after  the  exam  is  complete  it  <..ni  barely  be  closed, 
much  Ic^s  sealed  with  the  sticker  that  ensures  against  tamper- 
ing. The  abundance  of  items  also  makes  it  easy  for  examiners  to 
skip  ,i  step  m  to  misplace  an  element.  The  most  frequent  over- 
sight is  the  failure  to  document  the  'Vli.nn  of  custody"  on  the 
box's  top,  which  .it tests  thai  the  evidence,  from  when  it  is  gath- 
ered tii  when  it  is  brought  into  the  courtroom,  has  never  been 
efl  iin.it  t ende J  with  the  victim.  Occasionally,  the  lapses  are 
even  more  ylariny — .is  in  a  1999  Brooklyn  case,  in  which  the 
hi  ispital  W(  irker  neglected  t<  i  include  the  victim's  ui  iderweai  <  n 
her  vayinal  swabs,  thus  retaining  no  (race  ol  (he  assailant's 
PNA.  (Tlie  perpetrator,  .1  serial  sex  offender,  pleaded  mil  It  \ 
only  to  attempted  assault,  and  will  be  released  in  200  V) 


y.ifer  Baumgardner  is  the  co-authm  nj 


ifesta:  Young  Women,  Feminism,  anu 
h  "uture,  and  is  currently  at  work  nn  a  book 
b  t  young  women  and  bisexualitv 


It  is  not  sufficient  to  refrigerate  the  »ainplev  tin  \  11111  1  i  1 
thoroughly  dried  (underwear,  swabs,  |e.nis.  and  ,illl  before  ti  . 
kit  is  sealed,  or  else  the  evidence  is  ,11  risk  of  molding.  Lvi  i. 
when  its  contents  are  pr<  >pet  K  dried  and  sti  nvd.  the  kii  may  k 
shelved  for  quite  some  time,  alony  with  ovei  1  Va\Y  oihei 
kits  nationwide  thai  currently  languish  in  storage,  awaiting 
analysis.  A  federal  law,  passed  last  IVcember,  now  otters  luiul- 
iny  tu  tesi  this  backlog,  bin  it  is,  m  mans  cases,  an  empt\  yes- 
fure;  some  of  the  New  York  Police  Department's  16,000  w  ait - 
in«  rape  kits  date  .is  far  back  .is  1995,  whn.li  means  that  the 
state's  statute  1  >f  limitations  for  prosei.  1 1 1 1 11 '_;  the  Uiuies  live 
years — has  already  passed.  (Al  le.isi  hw  stales  haw  recently 
eliminated  then  statutes  of  limitations  tor  rape  eases  11 1  which 
DN A  evidence  exists,  and  five  more  haw  extended  1  hem. ) 


A  nurse  specifically  trained  in  these  exams  u  ill  make  few  serious 
errors,  but  only  600  ol  the  nation's  more  than  5,000  hospitals 
have  one  on  staff.  Pending  lederal  legislation  would  fund  the 
training  of  d  irensic  examiners,  bui  many  hospitals  consider  such 
programs  too  complex  to  maintain,  and  medical  schools  rarely 
touch  on  the  topic.  For  the  victims  of  rape,  then,  1  his  exam  too 
often  represents  a  squandered  opportunity  not  jiN  10  send  .111 
attacker  to  prison  but  to  wrest,  Irom  the  crime  of  rape  itself,  the 
asterisk  (hiird  to  be  (rroved)  upheld  both  by  the  indifference  1  >t  the 
medical  establishmeni  and  by  the  enduring  prejudices  ol  the 
law.  Consider  thai  the  cost  ul  conducting  this  exam  ($S00  to 
$1,000)  111  some  states  will,  in  the  absence  of  insurance,  fall  up- 
on the  victim  herself  a  demand  akin  ii  >  asking  a  gunshot  vic- 
tim to  foot  the  bill  for  his  i  ivvn  ballistics.  If  ever  the  alleyai  ion  1  if 
rape  was,  jp  Hole's  dubious  assertion,  "easy  to  he  made,"  he 
miyht  be  pleased  to  learn  that  in  2001  quite  the  1  >pp<  isite  is  true 
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ALL  GOD'S  CHILDREN 
CAN  DANCE 


By  Haruki  Murakami 
Translated  by  Jay  Rubin 


Y 

M.'>lu\.t  \\ . -ke  wnli  i Ik  worst  pos- 
sible hangover.  1  le  could  purely  man- 
age to  open  one  eye;  the  left  lid 
wouldn't  budge.  Hi-  head  felt  .1-  it  it 
had  been  stuffed  with  decaying  teeth 
during  the  night.  A  foul  sludge  was 
oozing  from  hi*  rotting  gums  and  eat- 
ing away  at  hi*  brain  from  the  inside. 
It  he  ignored  it.  he  wouldn't  have  .1 
brain  left.  Which  would  be  .ill  right. 
|u*i  1  little  more  sleep:  that'*  .ill  he 
w  anted.  But  he  knew  it  was  out  of  the 
:  1  1  le  tell  too  aw  tul  t.  sleep. 
1  L  J  11  u  eJ  up  .11  the  c l<  v  k  b\  lu* 
l  '  i  id  v  unshed.  Win 
\\a*n't  the  eloek  where  11  belonged.' 

■  either.  I  le  mu*t  have  to**e\l 
*.  imew  here   It  had  happen*  .1 

■ 


cording  to  one  friend.  The  shrill  witch- 
hunter  voices  of  the  showbiz  corre- 
spondents would  bring  up  every  la*t 
bit  left  in  your  stomach  from  the  night 
before. 

But  ^  1  »shiya  didn't  have  the  strength 
to  drag  himself  to  the  TV.  Just  breath- 
ing w.i*  hard  enough.  Random  but  per- 
sistent streams  of  clear  light  and  white 
smoke  swirled  together  inside  hi*  eyes, 
which  gave  him  a  strangely  flat  view  of 
the  world.  Was  tin*  what  it  felt  like  to 
die.'  It  *o,  fine.  Bur  once  was  enough, 
riease,  C  )od,  he  thought,  never  do  this 
to  me  again. 

"God"  brought  to  mind  hi*  mother. 
1  le  *tarted  to  call  out  to  her  tor  a  glass 
of  water,  but  realized  he  was  home 
alone.  She  and  the  other  believer*  had 
left  tor  Kansai  three  days  earlier.  It 
t.ike*  all  kind*  to  make  a  world,  and  hi* 
mother  w.i*  a  volunteer  servant  of  God. 
He  *till  couldn't  open  hi*  left  eve.  Who 
the  hell  could  he  have  been  drinking 
so  much  with.'  No  way  to  remember. 
lu*t  trying  turned  the  core  of  his  brain 
to  srone.  Never  mind  now;  he'd  think 

h  couldn't  be  noon  vet.  But  *till. 
't  -  ishiva  figured,  judging  from  the  glare 
ot  what  seeped  past  the  curtains,  it  had 
to  be  after  eleven.  Some  degree  ot  late- 
ness on  the  part  ot  a  voting  start  mem- 
ber w  a*  never  a  big  deal  to  hi*  em- 
plover,  a  publishing  company.  He  had 
always  evened  thing*  out  bv  working 
•  :  ,\  ing  up  alter  noon  had 
earned  him  some  sharp  remark*  from 
.  -  mid  1  iverkxik.  but 
he  wanted  to  avoid  causing  anv  prob- 


lems tor  the  believer  who  had  rej 
mended  him  tor  the  job. 

Bv  the  time  he  lett  the  house,  .1 
almost  one  o'clock.  Anv  other  dl 
would  have  made  up  an  excusd 
taken  off  from  work,  but  he  ha^l 
document  on  disk  that  he  had  tj 
mat  and  print  out  today,  and 
not  a  job  that  anyone  else  coulc 

He  lett  the  condo  in  Asagay;  | 
he  rented  with  his  mother,  took  1 1 
evated  Chuo  Line  to  Yotsuya, 
terred  to  the  Marunouchi  Lint] 
way,  took  that  as  tar  as  Kasumig] 
transferred  again,  this  time  to  tl  j 
biya  Line  subway,  and  got 
Kanuva-cho,  the  station  closest 
small  foreign-travel-guide  publl 
company  where  he  worked 
climbed  up  and  down  the  long 
of  *tairs  at  each  station  on  wobbll 
He  saw  the  man  with  the  rr] 
earlobe  as  he  was  transferring  ba] 
other  way  underground  at  Kc] 
gaseki  around  ten  o'clock  than 
Hair  half-gray,  the  man  was  *oim] 
in  hi*  mid-titties:  tall,  no  glasses,! 
overcoat  somewhat  old-fashJ 
briefcase  in  right  hand.  He  v] 
with  the  slow  pace  of  someone  c| 
thought,  heading  from  the  Hibivj 
platform  toward  the  the  Chiyodfl 
Without  hesitation,  Yoshiya  tell 
ter  him.  That'*  w  hen  he  notial 
his  throat  was  as  dry  as  j 
of  old  leather. 


Y 


.oshiya's  mother  was  forty] 
bur  she  didn't  look  more  than  ' 
rive.  She  had  clean,  classic  goocl 


||  i  figure  thai  she  preserved  with 
Sole  diel  and  vigorous  workouts 
) i  rig  and  evening,  and  dewy  skin, 
n,  eighteen  years  older  than 
I  mi,  she  was  often  taken  for  Ins 
li  'istcr. 

I  ■  had  never  had  mm  h  in  the 
i\  t  maternal  instincts,  i  ir  perhaps 
e .  a s  1 1 1 s t  eccentric, 
1  after  Yoshiya  had 
I  ed  middle  sc  hool 
d  egun  tn  take  an  in- 
I  in  things  sexual, 
|  ould  think  nothing 

■  1  k i n u  around  the 
1  ;  wearing  skimpy 
lliftvear — or  nothing 
a  They  slept  in  sepa- 
t'  bedrooms,  to  be 
I  but  whenever  she 
t  inely  at  night,  she 
|  I  i  i  aw  l  under  his 

s  with  almost  noth- 

n.  As  it  hugging  a 
,g  ir  cat,  she  would 
}t  'vith  an  arm 
livn  over  V  < »sh  iya, 
l|i|kne\\'  she  meant 
Ing  by  it,  hut  still  it 

■  him  nervous.  He 
Sul  have  t<  >  twist  him- 
Iito  incredible  posi- 
r  to  keep  his  mother 
a  ire  i »f  his  erec  i  i< >n. 
Irritied  of  stumbling 
(  i  fatal  relationship 
:  his  nun  mother, 

iya  embarked  on  a 

c  search  for  an  easy 
.  vs  k mg  as  ( >ne  tailed 
Kiterialize,  he  would 
t  are  to  masturbate  at 
nr  intervals.  1  le  even 
j]  ;< )  far  as  to  patn  mize 
;  i0  shop  while  he  w  as 
1  i  high  school,  using 

oney  he  made  from 
t  ime  ji  >bs. 

"  should  have  left  his  mother's 
i  and  begun  living  on  his  own, 
j  va  knew,  and  he  had  wrest  led 
Ithe  question  at  critical  points: 
;  he  entered  college  and  again 
;  he  took  a  job.  But  here  he  w  as, 
ly-five  years  old  and  still  unable  t<  > 
'  imself  away.  One  reason  for  this, 
it,  was  that  there  was  no  telling 
i  ns  mother  might  do  it  he  w  ere  to 
her  alone.  He  had  devoted  vast 
nts  of  energy  over  the  years  to 


preventing  her  from  i  arrying  out  the 
wild,  self-destructive  (but  good  heart- 
ed) schemes  she  was  always  coming 
up  with. 

I  'lus,  1 1  ic-re  w  as  Ik  >und  r<  i  be  a  ten  i 
hie  i  lutbursi  i!  he  were  to  announce  all 
of  a  sudden  thai  he  was  leaving  home. 
I  le  was  sure  ii  had  never  <  >nce  l  r<  issed 


%tate.  lust  imagining  i  Ik  po-   1  ib.lv .  ■! 


lis  happening  , "<_;. 1 1 1 i 
i  hesl  pain-. 


his  mother's  mind  that  thev  might 
si imeday  live  apart.  I  le  recalled  all  to< > 
vividly  the  profound  heartbreak  arid 
distress  that  she  had  experienced  w  hen 
he  announced  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
thai  he  w  as  abandoning  the  faith.  For 
two  solid  weeks  or  more,  she  ate  noth- 
ing, she  said  nothing,  she  never  once 
took  a  hath  or  combed  her  hair  or 
changed  her  underwear.  She  hardly 
even  managed  to  attend  to  her  period 
when  it  came.  Yoshiya  had  never  seen 
his  mi  ither  in  sue  h  a  1 1 It  In  ,  smelh 


va  hai I  no  fatl lei    I  n  -in  i h> 
i  ime  of  his  birl h,  i here  1 1  id  bei  n  on 
his  1 1 iol  her,  and  she  had  told  him  again 
and  again,  from  the  time  I  le  wa>  a  lit  - 
t  le  hi  >y,  "Your  fatl  lei  is  C  >ur 
Li  ird"  ( which  is  how  1 1  ie\ 
referred  ti  i  their  gi  id),  "I  >ui 
Lord  iniisi  st,i\  high  up  in 
Heaven;  lie  can't  live 
down  here  v\'ith  us.  But  I  le 
is  always  watching  over 
y<  hi,  ^  osbiya;  I  le  always  has 
yi  mi  Ix'st  interests  ,h  heart ." 

Mr.  Tabata,  win  i  served 
as  huh'  Y< ishiya's  spei  ial 
"C hi ide,"  would  say  t h e 
same  kinds  <  »f  things  t< »  him: 
"It's  t  rue,  you  do  not 
have  a  father  in  this  w< irld, 
and  y<  >u're  going  t<  >  meet 
all  si  n  ts  ,  >t  pe<  »ple  win  >  say 
stupid  things  to  \ou  ahi  mi 
that.  Unfortunately,  the 
eyes  of  most  people  are 
C  Ii  Hided  and  unable  to  see 
the  truth,  Yoshiya,  but  *.  Hit 
Lore!,  your  la i  her,  is  the 
wi  n  Id  iiselt.  Y<  hi  are  f<  irtu- 
nate  to  live  in  the  embrace 
of  I  I  is  k  ive.  You  must  be 
pn  Hid  i  if  that  and  live  a  life 
that  is  g<  ii  kJ  and  I  ri  le." 

"I  know,"  responded 
Yoshiya  just  after  he  had 
entered  elementary  sc  hi  ><  >l. 
"Bin  (  <<  >d  hek  mgs  ti '  every- 
bi  k\)  ,  di  lesn't  1  le.'  fathers 
are  different,  though. 
Everybody  has  ,i  different 
t  inc.  Isn't  thai  right ."' 

"I  i.sten  to  me,  Yoshiya. 
Si  imeday  C  \\r  Li  ird,  yi  >ur  fa- 
ther, wall  reveal  I  hniselt  ti i 
you  as  yours  and  yours  alone.  Yi  hi  w  ill 
meet  I  Inn  when  and  where  you  least 
expei  t  it  Bui  if  you  begin  to  doubl  or 
to  abandon  your  faith,  He  may  be  so 
disappi  miied  that  I  le  never  sh,  iws  I  [im- 
self to  you.  Do  you  understand ."' 
"I  understand." 

".And  you  will  keep  in  mind  what 
I've  said  to  yi  >u?" 

"I  will  keep  n  in  mind,  Mr.  Tabata." 

Bui  in  faet  what  Mr.  Tabata  was 
telling  bun  did  not  make  much  sense 
to  Yoshiya  because  he  could  not  he 
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-Ti  m\ 


I 

v-  ii  akmg  a  niu- 

.  imi  hi-  a  i\ .  Hi- 
■  crumble,  and  the 

in  unrain  unwavering 
nl\  "1 1  hi  u  ill  let  me  catch 
itfu  .  i  the-.  That's  all  1  a>k  (U  >r  now)." 

u hi-  father,  He  -hi  >uld 
Jc  that  much  t<  »r  him.  But 
his  prayer  was  never  answered.  The 
thes  cimtinued  to  drop  from  his  glove. 

i 

i,"  -  ud  Mr.  Tabata 
.'re  !-  nothing  u  rong 

■  . 

tor  - 

hirth  (more  or  less).  He  was  old  enough 
u  the  truth,  -he  -aid. 
"I  was  living  in  a  profound  darkness 
Mv  - 

formed        n  ol 

mud.  The  true  hyl  i 

larl  cl  aids.  And  -.  ■  1  had  kn  >u  .  - 
I 

I 

Y>  -hiv.i  -aid  that  he  did 
■ 

i 

ther  c  i  ntinued  her  -t>  >r\  "I 

■:.  :  erv  much  it  meant  u 
I 


man,  and  very  young,  and  after  the 
■ ;  n  w  a-  «ood  neither 
and  I  -hould  also  he  concerned  about 
-ure  to  use  a  condom,  and  he  gave  me 

"I  told  him  that  I  had  used  condoms, 
so  he  -aid,  'Well,  then,  someone 
didn't  put  them  on  right.  It's  amazing 
how  few  people  know  the  right  way 
to  use  them.'  But  I'm  not  >tupid.  I  was 
being  very  careful  about  contracep- 
tion. The  minute  we  took  our  clothes 
off,  1  would  he  -ure  to  put  it  on  the 
man  myself.  You  can't  trust  men  with 
something  like  that.  You  know  about 
condom-.  1  hope.'" 

Yoshiya  said  that  he  did  know  about 
condom-. 

"So,  two  months  later  I  got  preg- 
nant again.  1  could  hardly  believe  it:  I 
was  being  more  careful  than  ever. 
There  was  nothing  I  could  do  but  go 
back  to  the  same  doctor.  He  took  one 
look  at  me  and  said,  '1  told  you  to  be 
careful.  W  hat  have  you  got  in  that 
head  of  yours.1'  1  couldn't  -top  crying. 
I  explained  to  him  how  much  care  I 
had  taken  with  contraception  when- 
ever I  had  know  ledge,  but  he  wouldn't 
behe\  e  me.  'This  would  never  have 
happened  it  you  put  them  on  riyht,' 
he  -aid.  He  was  mad. 

"Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
about  -ix  month-  later,  because  of  a 
weird  -erie-  of  circumstances,  1  ended 
up  having  knowledge  of  the  doctor 
himself.  He  was  thirty  at  the  time,  and 
still  a  bachelor.  He  was  kind  of  boring 
to  talk  to,  but  he  was  a  nice  man.  His 
right  earlobe  was  missing.  A  dog 
chewed  it  oft  when  he  was  a  boy.  He 
wa-  just  walking  along  the  street  one 
day  when  a  big  black  dog  he  had  nev- 
er seen  before  jumped  up  on  him  and 
bit  hi-  earlobe  oft.  He  u-ed  to  say  he 
was  glad  it  was  just  an  earlobe.  \ou 
could  live  without  an  earlobe.  But  a 
nose  would  be  different.  1  had  to  aeree 

"Beiny  with  him  helped  me  get  mv 
old  -elf  back.  W  hen  1  was  having 
knowledge  of  him,  1  managed  not  to 
think  di-turbing  thoughts.  1  even  got 
ti>  like  hi-  half-size  ear.  He  was  such  a 
serious  man,  he  would  lecture  me  on 
the  use  of  the  condom  while  we  were 
in  bed — like  when  and  how  to  put  it 


on  and  when  and  how  to  take  it 
i"  ou'd  think  thi-  would  make  fori 
proof  contraception,  but  1  endeJ 
pregnant  again." 

oshiya's  mother  went  to  see 
doctor-lover  and  told  him  -he  see 
to  be  pregnant.  He  examined  her 
confirmed  that  it  was  so.  But  he  w 
not  admit  to  being  the  father.  He 
a  professional,  he  said;  his  contra 
tive  techniques  were  bevond  repro 
Which  meant  that  she  must  have 
relation-  with  another  man. 

"Thi-  reallv  hurt  me.  He  made  n 
angry  when  he  said  that,  1  coul  | 
-top  -hakiny.  Can  you  >ee  how  de' 
this  would  have  hurt  me1" 

Yoshiya  said  that  he  did  see. 

"While  I  was  with  him.  1  never 
knowledge  ot  another  man.  Note 
But  he  just  thought  of  me  as  some 
ot  young  slut.  That  was  the  last  I 
of  him.  I  didn't  have  an  abortioi 
ther.  I  decided  to  kill  myself.  A 
would  have.  I  would  have  gotten 
boat  to  Oshima  and  thrown  m* 
from  the  deck  if  Mr.  Tabata  ha 
seen  me  wandering  down  the  si 
and  spoken  to  me.  I  wasn't  the  lei- 
afraid  to  die.  Ot  course,  it  I  had 
then,  you  would  never  have  been 
into  this  world.  Yoshiva.  But  than 
Mr.  Tabata'-  guidance.  I  have  bee 
the  saved  person  you  know  me  a 
day.  At  last,  I  was  able  to  find  the 
light.  And  with  the  help  ot  the  o 
believers,  1  brought  you  into 
world." 

To  Yoshiya's  mother,  Mr.  Ta; 
had  had  this  to  sav: 

"You  took  the  most  rigorous  i 
traceptive  measures,  and  yet  you 
came  pregnant.  Indeed,  you  bee 
pregnant  three  times  in  a  row.  Dcj 
imagine  that  such  a  thing  could  ' 
pen  by  chance.1  I.  for  one.  do  no' 
heve  it.  Three  'chance'  occurre 
are  no  longer  'chance.'  The  figure  t 
i-  none  other  than  that  which  is 
by  Our  Lord  tor  rev  elations.  In  oi 
word-,  Miss  Osaki,  it  is  Our  Lord's 
tor  you  to  give  birth  to  a  child, 
child  you  are  earn  ing  is  not  just 
one's  child,  Miss  Osaki:  it  is  thee 
of  Our  Lord  in  Heaven,  a  male  a 
and  I  shall  give  it  the  name  ot  Yosl 
'For  it  is  Good." " 

And  when,  as  Mr.  Tabata  predu 
a  boy  child  was  horn,  thev  named 
Yoshiva,  and  Yoshiya's  mother  1 


Felt  but 

not  seen. 
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Because  our  miracle  is  on  the  inside.. 


( )ui  sleep  technology  is  recognized  by  NAS  A,  raved  about  h\  the  media, 
extolled  worldwide  by  over  25.000  sleep  clinics  and  health  professionals 
Yet  this  miracle  lus  in  he  /<•//  to  he  believed 


While  the  thick,  ornate  puds  that  cover  most  mattresses  are  necessary  to 
keep  the  hard  steel  springs  inside.  they  create  .1  hammock  etteei  outside — 
:    and  can  actually  cause  pressure  points  Inside  inn  beds,  billions  ol  microporoscopic  memory  cells 
function  as  molecular  springs  that  contour  precisely  to  your  every  curve  and  angle. 

Tempur-Pedic's  Swedish  scientists  used  NASA's  early  anti-G-force  research  to  invent  Temput  ma- 
■    terial — a  remarkable  new  kind  ol  viscoelastic  bedding  that  reach  to  body  mass  and  temperature  li 
automatical!)  adjusts  to  your  exact  shape  and  weight  And  it"s  the  reason  why  millions  ol  Americans 
are  tailing  in  love  with  the  first  really  new  bed  in  75  years  our  high-tech  Weightless  Sleep  System 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  3  out  ol  4  Tempur-Pedic  owners  go  out  ol  then  way  to  recommend  out 
Swedish  Sleep  System  to  close  friends  and  relatives  S2'  1  tell  us  it's  the  best  bed  they  ve  ever  had1 

Please  return  the  coupon  at  right,  without  the  least  obligation,  for  a  PRtE  Dl  Ml  >NS  rRATION  Mi 
Better  yet.  phone  or  send  us  a  tax 


1  -883-244-3850 
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ing  knowledge  of  am  w,  i 
n 

ly  spc  iking,  in\  t;itl  ci 

icr  w  uli 
,  u  inv  meth- 
dI  Mr. 

T  il  .it. *  w  is  right:  your  father  is  Our 
Lord.  You  came  into  tin-  work!  not 
through  carnal  kn<  >\\  ledge  Hut  through 
:  v  lui  i  .  •!,!'>  will!" 
Mi-  mother  seemed  to  have  un- 
shakable faith  in  the  truth  ot  tin-,  hut 
Yoshiya  was  just  as  certain  that  his  fa- 
thei  was  the  ohstetrician.  There  had 
Ix-cn  something  wrong  with  the  con- 
dom. Anything  else  w.is  out  o(  the 
quest  ion. 

"Does  the  doctor  know  that  you 
gave  hirth  to  me?" 

"I  don'i  think  so,"  said  his  mother. 
"1  never  saw  him  again,  never  con- 
tacted him  in  anv  wa\ .  1  le 
f  ■       prohal  h  ' lils  111 1  tdc.i." 


he  man  hoarded  the  Chiyoda 
Line  train  to  Ahiko.  i*  oshiya  followed 
him  into  the  car.  It  was  after  1 0: 30  .it 
night,  and  (here  were  tew  other  pas- 
sengers on  the  tram.  The  man  took  a 
seat  and  pulled  an  open  magazine  from 
hi-  hriefcase.  It  looked  like  some  sort 
ot  professional  journal.  Yoshiya  sat 
down  across  from  him  and  pretended 
to  read  (he  new-paper  he  was  carrying. 
I  he  man  had  a  -Inn  hi 1 1 LI  and  a  deeply 
chiseled  face  with  an  earnest  expres- 
sion. There  was  something  doctoi  i-h 
about  him.  Hi-  age  looked  right,  and 
he  w  a-  missing  i  me  earl<  >he — the  tight 
earlohe.  It  could  easily  have  keen  hit- 
ten  ( >tt  h\  a  d< ig. 

Yoshiya  fell  with  intuitive  certain- 
ty that  (hi-  man  had  to  be  In-  biolog- 
ical father.  And  yet  the  man  probably 
had  no  idea  that  (In-  son  of  hi-  even 
exi-ted  N.  t  wi  >uld  he  he  hkeh  i.  ac- 
cept the  tact-  it  Yoshiya  were  to  re- 
veal them  to  him  here  and  now.  After 
all,  the  doctor  was  a  pr<  ifessii  >nal  whose 
contracepdv  e  method-  were  beyond 
reproach. 

The  tram  passed  through  the  Shin- 
Ochanomizu,  Sendagi,  and  Machiva 
subway  -top-  before  rising  to  the  sur- 
face. The  number  ol  passengers  dc- 
creased  at  each  station.  The  man  nev  - 
er looked  up  from  hi-  magazine  or  gave 


ni\  indication  of  readme--  to  leave 
his  seat.  Observing  him  between 
feigned  glances  at  his  new-paper, 
Yoshiya  brought  back  fragment-  of 
what  he  had  done  the  night  before. 
1  le  had  gone  out  to  drink  in  Roppon- 
gi  with  an  old  college  friend  and  two 
girls  that  the  friend  knew.  I  te  remem- 
bered going  from  the  bar  to  a  disco, 
but  he  couldn't  recall  whether  or  not 
he  had  had  -ex  with  his  date.  Probably 
not,  he  decided,  lie  had  been  too 
drunk:  Mich  knowledge  would  have  been 
out  of  the  question. 

The  human-interesl  page  of  the  pa- 
per was  tilled  with  the  usual  earth- 
quake -tone-.  Hi-  mother  and  the 
other  believer-  had  probably  been 
-taxing  in  the  church'-  Osaka  facili- 
ty. Each  morning  they  would  cram 
their  rucksacks  full  of  supplies,  go  as 
far  as  they  could  by  commuter  train, 
and  walk  along  the  rubble-strewn 
highway  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Kobe, 
where  they  would  distribute  daily  ne- 
cessities to  victims  of  the  quake.  She 
had  told  him  by  phone  that  her  pack 
w  eighed  as  much  as  thirty-five  pound-. 
Thai  place  telr  light  -years  away  from 
Yoshiya  himself  and  from  the  man 
sitting  acre—  from  him  absorbed  in 
In-  magazine. 

Until  he  graduated  from  elemen- 
tary -chool,  Yoshiya  used  to  go  out 
with  hi-  mother  once  a  week  on  mi-- 
sionarv  work.  She  got  the  best  results 
ot  anyone  in  the  church.  She  was  so 
young  and  lovely  and  seemingly  well- 
bred  fm  fact,  she  was  well-bred)  that 
people  always  liked  her.  Plus  she  had 
this  little  hoy  with  her.  Most  people 
would  let  dow  n  their  guard  in  her  pres- 
ence. They  might  not  be  interested  in 
religion,  hut  they  were  willing  ro  listen 
to  her.  She  would  go  from  house  to 
house  in  a  simple  (hut  form-fitting) 
suit,  distributing  pamphlets  and  calm- 
ly extolling  the  joys  of  faith. 

"Be  sure  to  come  see  us  it  you  ev  er 
hav  e  anv  pain  or  difficulties,"  she 
would  (ell  them.  "We  nev  er  push,  we 
only  offer,"  she  would  declare,  voice 
warm,  eves  burning.  "In  mv  own  case, 
my  soul  was  wandering  through  the 
deepest  darkness  until  the  day  I  was 
saved  by  our  teaching-.  1  was  carrying 
this  child  ,ii  the  tune,  and  I  was  on 
the  brink  of  throwing  myself  and  him 
in  the  ocean.  But  I  was  saved  by  His 
hand,  the  One  who  i-  in  I  leaven,  and 


now  my  -on  and  I  live  in  the  hoi 
ot  Our  Lord." 

Yoshiya  had  never  found  it  p|  j 
to  knock  on  strange  doors  wi 
mother.  She  was  especially  sw 
him  at  those  times,  her  hand  ; 
warm.  They  had  the  experience 
ing  rebutted  often  enough  that  it 
him  all  the  more  joyful  to  rec 
kind  word.  And  when  they  man?: 
win  a  new  believer  tor  the  chu 
tilled  him  with  pride.  "Maybe  no- 
my  father  will  recognize  me  as  hi 
he  would  think. 

Not  long  after  he  went  on  t( 
die  school,  though,  Yoshiya  a  ban 
his  faith.  As  he  awakened  to  th 
fence  of  his  own  independent  e 
found  it  increasingly  difficult 
cept  those  stern  codes  of  the  se 
clashed  with  normal  values.  Tl 
one  major  reason  tor  his  loss  of 
Rut  the  most  fundamental  and  d 
cause  was  the  unending  cold 
the  One  who  was  his  father:  H 
heavy,  silent  heart  of  stone.  Ht 
abandonment  of  the  faith  was  a 
of  deep  sadness  to  Yoshiya's  nf 
but  his  determinate 

T,  unshakable, 
he  train  was  almost  out  of 
and  just  a  station  or  two  from  c 
into  Chiba  Prefecture  when  tl" 
put  his  magazine  hack  into  In- 
case, stood  up,  and  approach 
door.  Yoshiya  followed  him  c 
tram.  The  man  flashed  a  pass 
through  the  gate,  but  Yoshiya 
wait  in  line  to  pay  the  extra 
this  distant  point.  Still,  he  mam 
reach  the  line  tor  cabs  just  as  tl 
was  stepping  into  one.  Lie  c 
into  the  next  cab  and  pulled  a  i 
new  10,000-ven  bill  from  his  v| 
"Can  you  follow  that  cab  tor  i 
asked. 

The  driver  gave  Yoshiya  al 
cious  look.  Then  he  eyed  the  L 

"1  lev,  man,  i-  this  some  kind 
thing?" 

"Not  at  all.  Don't  worry,"  V 
said.  "I'm  just  tailing  somebod  ' 

The  driver  took  the  10,000-  t 
and  pulled  away  from  the  curb. '  "I 
he  said,  "but  I  still  want  my  tav 
meter's  running." 

The  two  cabs  sped  down  a  l  i 
shuttered  shops,  past  a  number 
empty  lots,  past  a  hospital  wit  J 


\  kh  iws,  and  i  hr<  >ugh  .1  new  de- 
ci  lent  lined  with  tiny  houses.  The 
I  all  hut  empty,  the  tail  p<  >sed  n<  1 
>'  -ins — and  provided  no  thrills. 
'Sli  ;a's  driv  er  was  1  lever  enough  to 
^  le  distance  between  Ins  cab  and 
:  ne  in  front. 

'1  ly  having  an  affair  or  some- 
v  " 

':.  ih,"  >aiel  Yoshiya.  "I  lead-hunt- 
.  wo  companies  fighting  <  iver  t >ne 

'  1  kidding'  1  knew  companies 
:  crambling  for  people  these  days, 
1  lidn't  realize  it  was  this  had." 
v  w  there  were  hardly  any  houses 
1  the  road,  winch  followed  ,1  river- 


1  and  entered  an  area  lined  with 


marking  this  deserted  space  were 
ight  poles  thrusting  up  from  the 
.  Where  a  high  concrete  wall 
hed  along  the  road,  the  taxi  car- 
fhe  man  came  to  a  sudden  stop, 
ed  by  the  car's  brake  lights, 
's  driver  brought  his  cab  to  .1 
pine  hundred  yards  behind  the 
(vehicle  and  doused  his  head- 
.  The  mercury-vapor  lamps  over- 
cast their  harsh,  silent  light  on 
phalt  roadway.  The  road  and  the 
there  was  nothing  else  here  to 
ar  ahead,  the  cab  door  opened 
he  man  with  no  earlohe  got  out. 
ya  slipped  his  driver  two  1,000- 
ills  beyond  his  initial  10,000-yen 
ent. 

>u're  never  gonna  gei  .1  cab  way 
jre,  mister.  Want  me  to  wait  .1  lit- 

ihile?"  the  driver  asked. 

;  ever  mind,"  said  Yoshiya  and 

-tiled  outside. 

elite  man  never  glanced  up  after 
pg  his  cab  but  walked  straight 
I  beside  the  concrete  wall  with 
me  slow,  steady  pace  he  had  used 
ie  subway  platform.  He  looked 
well-made  mechanical  doll  he- 
awn  ahead  by  a  magnet.  Yoshiya 

.::!  his  coat  collar  and  released  an 
ional  white  cl<  iud  1  if  breath  In  mi 
ap  between  the  edges  as  he  tol- 

,:  I  the  man  from  tar  enough  be- 
to  keep  from  being  spotted.  All  he 
I  hear  was  the  anonymous  slap- 

iipf  the  man's  leather  sh<  »es  against 
avement.  Yoshiya's  rubber-soled 

!-rs  were  silent. 

lere  was  no  hint  of  human  life 
The  scene  looked  like  something 


from  a  fantastic  dream.  Where  the 
concrete  wall  ended  there  was  an  .111 
tomobile  scrap  yard.  A  chain-link 
fence  sum >unded  a  lull  of  cars  thai 
had  been  reduced  to  a  single  u  il<  irless 
mass  by  long  expi  >sure  to  the  ram  an, I 
the  flat  mercury  light.  The  man  con- 
tinued walking  straight  ahead. 

What  was  the  point  of  getting  out 
of  a  cab  in  such  a  descried  place.' 
Yoshiya  wondered.  Wasn't  the  man 
heading  home.'  Or  maybe  he-  wanted 
to  lake  a  little  detour  <  >n  the  way. 
The  February  night  was  too  cold  for 
walking,  though.  A  fleering  wind 


1st  1  against   1 1  > 
every  now. 


it  sliced  u> mn  1 1 


I  lere  the  sc  rap  yard  ende>  i 


other  long  streti  h  of  unfriendly  1 
crete  wall  began,  broken  only  K  the 
i  ipentng  to  a  narrow  alley.  This  secm<  \  i 
like  familiar  territory  to  the  man:  he 
never  hesitated  as  he  turned  the  cor- 
ner. The  alley  w  as  dark.  Yoshiya  could 
make  out  nothing  in  its  depths.  He 
hesitated  ft  >r  a  m<  nuent,  but  he  stepped 
in  alter  the  man.  Having  come  this 
tar,  it  made  no  sense  to  give  up. 
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I  ligh  walls  pressed  in  on  cither  side 
lit  the  straight  passageway.  There  was 
barely  enough  room  m  here  tor  two 
people  to  pass  each  other,  and  it  was  as 
dark  .1-  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  .is  it 
light  never  made  its  way  to  this  sepa- 
rate world.  Yoshiya  had  only  the  sound 
ot  the  man's  shoes  to  go  by.  The 
leather  -Lips  continued  ahead  of  him 
,n  the  same  unbroken  pace.  And  then 
thev  stopped. 

Could  the  man  have  sensed  that  he 
was  being  followed?  Was  he  standing 
still  now,  holding  his  breath,  straining 
to  sec  and  hear  what  was  behind  him.' 
^  <  ishiya's  heart  shrank  in  the  darkness, 
but  he  swallowed  it-  loud  beating  and 
pressed  on.  "To  hell  with  it,"  he 
thought.  "So  what  it  he  screams  at  me 
for  following  him?  I'll  just  tell  him  the 
truth.  It  could  be  the  quickest  way  to 
set  the  record  straight."  But  then  the  al- 
ley gave  out.  It  was  a  dead  end,  closed 
off  by  a  sheet-metal  fence.  Yoshiya  took 
a  few  seconds  to  rind  the  hole,  an  open- 
ing w  here  someone  had  bent  the  met- 
al back  lust  enough  to  let  a  person 
through.  He  gathered  the  skirts  of  his 
coat  around  him  and  squeezed  through. 

A  big,  open  space  spread  out  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence.  It  was  no  emp- 
ty lot  but  some  kind  of  playing  held. 
Yoshiya  stood  there,  straining  to  see  in 
the  pale  moonlight.  There 
was  no  sign  of  the  man. 


I 


t  was  a  baseball  field,  and  Yoshiya 
was  standing  somewhere  way  out  in 
center  held  amid  a  stretch  of  tram- 
pled-down  w  eeds.  Bare  ground  show  ed 
through  like  a  scar  in  the  place  where 
the  center  fielder  usually  stood.  Over 
the  distant  home  plate,  the  backstop 
-oared  like  a  set  of  black  w  ings.  The 
pitcher's  mound  lay  closer  to  hand,  a 
slight  swelling  of  the  earth.  The  high 
metal  fence  ringed  the  entire  outfield. 
A  breeze  -wept  across  the  held,  carry- 
ing with  it  an  empty  potato-chip  bag. 

Yoshiya  plunged  hi-  hands  into  his 
coat  pocket- and  held  his  breath,  wait- 
ing ft  ir  something  to  happen.  Bur  noth- 
ing happened.  1  le  surveyed  right  held, 
then  left  field,  then  the  pitcher's 
mound  and  the  ground  beneath  his 
feet  before  looking  up  at  the  sky.  Sev  - 
eral chunks  of  cloud  hung  there,  the 
mo<  >n  tinging  their  hard  edges  a  strange- 
color.  A  whiff  of  dog  shir  mixed  with 
the  smell  of  the  grass.  The  man  was 


»one.  He  had  disappeared  with 
trace.  It  Mr.  Tabata  had  been  he' 
would  have  said,  "So  you  see,  Yo;| 
Our  Lord  rev  eals  himself  to  us  i| 
most  unexpected  tonus." 

But  Mr.  Tabata  had  died  three 
earlier,  of  urethral  cancer.  Hisi 
months  of  suffering  had  been  exi 
ating  to  see.  Had  he  never  once 
that  time  tested  God?  Had  he  i 
once  prayed  to  God  tor  some  sm? 
lief  from  his  terrible  pain.'  Mr.  T 
had  observed  those  harsh  com- 
ments  with  such  rigor  and  lived  in 
intimate  contact  with  God  that 
all  people,  was  qualified  to  male 
prayers  (concrete  and  limited  i 
though  they  might  be).  And  be' 
thought  Yoshiya,  it  it  was  all  rig 
God  to  test  man,  why  was  it  wro[ 
man  to  test  God.' 

Yoshiya  felt  a  faint  throbbij 
his  temples,  but  he  could  not 
this  was  the  remains  of  his  han* 
or  something  else  at  work.  W 
grimace,  he  pulled  his  hands! 
his  pockets  and  began  taking 
slow  strides  toward  home  plate.1 
seconds  earlier,  the  one  thing 
mind  had  been  the  breath-sta 
pursuit  of  a  man  who  might  w 
his  father,  and  that  had  carrie. 
to  this  strange  place.  Now  th; 
man  had  disappeared,  howeve 
importance  of  the  acts  tha 
brought  him  this  tar  turned  sue 
unclear  inside  him. 

What  was  I  hoping  to  gainl 
this.1  Yoshiya  asked  himself 
strode  ahead.  Was  1  trying  to  a 
the  ties  that  make  it  possible  f 
to  exist  here  and  now.1  Was  1  1" 
to  be  woven  into  some  new  p' 
be  given  some  new  and  bett* 
hned  role  to  play?  No,  he  th( 
that's  not  it.  W  hat  I  was  chas 
circles  must  hav  e  been  the  tail  J 
darkness  inside  me.  1  just  hapj 
to  catch  sight  of  it,  and  follow 
and  clung  to  it,  and  in  the  enc 
fly  into  still  deeper  darkness.  I' 
I'll  never  see  it  again. 

Yoshiya's  spirit  now  lingered 
-tillness  and  clarity  of  a  particula 
in  time  and  space.  So  what  it  tl 
was  his  actual  father,  or  God,  o 
unrelated  individual  who  jus 
pened  to  have  lost  his  right  earlf 
no  longer  made  any  difference  t] 
and  this  in  itself  had  been  a  m 
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ic  a  sacrament.  Was  n  something 
zti  hare.' 

d  i  limbed  t  he  pitt  her's  mound 
j  •  anding  atop  its  worn  rubber, 
■t  ed  himself  to  his  lull  height.  I  le 
eivined  his  ringers,  thrust  his  arms 
ti  nd,  sucking  in  a  lungful  of  (.old 
h  lir,  looked  up  once  more  at  the 
iijf' .  It  was  huge.  Simple  pi. ink 
a  ers  ran  the  length  of  the  first- 
li  ircbhase  lines.  The\  were  einp- 
t)  course:  ir  w  as  the  middle  of  .1 
Q  r\  night.  Three  levels  of  straight 
n  seats  stood  there  in  long,  chilly 
ra  X/indowless,  gloomy  buildings — 
i  cind  of  warehouses,  probably— 
1  'd  together  beyond  the  hack- 
ID  slo  light.  No  sound, 
rding  <  >n  the  m<  nind,  ^  <  ishiya 
his  amis  up,  ov  er,  and  down 
;e  circles.  He  mov  ed  his  feet  in 
with  this,  ahead  and  to  the 
As  he  w  ent  on  wit  h  I  hese 
like  motions,  his  body  began  to 
and  to  recover  the  full  senses 
ving  organism.  Before  long  he 
realized  that  his  headache 
was  all  hut  g< >ne. 

[irlfriend  he  had  had  thn  mgh- 
is  college  years  called  Yoshiya 
1  -Fn  ig,"  bee.  1  use  he  lot  iked  like  .1 
frog  when  he  danced.  She  loved 
ice  and  would  always  drag  him 
discos.  "Look  at  you!"  she  used 
.  "1  love  the  way  you  flap  those 
irms  and  legs  of  yours!  You're 
frog  in  the  rain!" 
is  hurt  the  hist  tune  he  heard 
br  once  he  had  been  with  her 
fenough,  Yoshiya  himself  began 
[joy  dancing.  As  he  lei  himself 
1  d  moved  his  hi >d  v  m  1  ime  n  1 
aisie,  he  came  to  have  a  deep 
5  that  the  natural  rhythm  inside 
ivas  pulsing  in  perfect  unison 
he  basic  rhythm  of  the  world. 
;  hb  and  tit  >w  1  it  t  he  t  ide,  the 
(ting  ot  the  wind  at  ross  the 
is,   the  course  ot   the  stars 
Igh  the  heavens:  he  felt  certain 
these  things  were  h\  no  means 
Bring  in  places  unrelated  to  him. 
1  ■  had  never  seen  a  penis  us  huge 
t  !us  girlfriend  used  to  say,  tak- 
>ld  of  it.  Didn't  it  get  in  the  way 
'  he  danced.'  No,  he  would  tell 
never  got  in  the  wax  .  True,  it 
ways  been  on  the  big  side,  from 
me  he  was  a  boy.  lie  could  not 
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ret  all  11  ev  er  having  been  ol  any 
great  ath  antage  to  him,  though.  In 
fact,  several  girls  had  refused  to  have 
sex  with  him  because  11  was  too  big. 
In  aesthetic  terms,  11  um  looked  slow 
and  clumsy  and  stupid.  Wlm  h  h  win 
he  had  always  done  his  best  to  keep 
II  hidden.  "Your  big  wee-wee  is  .1 
sign,"  his  mother  used  to  tell  him 
with  absolute  conviction,  "h  shows 
that  y<  itt're  the  child  of  Gi  id."  .And  si  1 
he  believed  it,  too.  But  then  one  day 
the  craziness  of  it  hit  him.  All  he  had 
ever  prayed  for  was  the  ability  to 
e .  1 1 e  1 1  outfield  flies,  in  answer  to 


whit  h  (  lod  had  be- low    I  up.  1       1  ■ 
bigger  penis  than  am  in  I 
What  kind  o|  world  allowed  -u 
1  it  ic  bargains.' 

oshiya  took  otl  his  glas  .  m,| 
slipped  them  into  their  t  ase.  With  In  ■ 

eyes  e  k  ised,  and  leelnvj  the  w  111'  e  light 
of  the  moon  on  his  skin,  he  began  to 
dance  all  by  himsell  He  drew  hi 
breath  deep  inn  1  his  lungs  and  exhaled. 
|ust  as  deeph  .  I  liable  to  think  ol  ,1 
song  in  match  his  feelings,  he  danced 
in  tune  with  the  stirring  ot  the  grass 
and  the  flowing  ot  the  clouds.  Before 
long  he  began  to  feel  that  someone's 
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eyes  were  fixed  on  him.  He  sensed  a 
strange  tingling  in  hi*-     m.  So  what.' 
he  thought.  Let  them  look  it  they 
want  to.  All  C  iod's  children 


H 


can  dance. 


.e  trod  the-  earth  and  swirled  his 
arms,  each  graceful  movement  calling 
forth  the  next  in  smooth,  unbroken 
links,  his  body  tracing  diagrammatic 
patterns  and  impromptu  variations, 
with  invisible  rhythms  behind  and  be- 
tween rhythms.  Ar  each  crucial  point 
in  his  dance,  he  could  survey  the  com- 
plex intertwining  of  these  elements. 
Animab  lurked  in  the  forest  like 
trompe  1'oeil  figures,  some  of  them  hor- 
rific beasts  he  had  never  seen  before.  He 
would  eventually  have  to  pass  through 
the  forest,  but  he  felt  no  tear.  Of  course: 
the  forest  was  inside  him,  and  it  made 
him  who  he  was.  The  beasts  were  ones 
that  he  himself  possessed. 

How  long  he  went  on  dancing, 
i  ishiya  could  not  tell.  But  it  was  long 
enough  to  start  him  perspiring  under 
the  arms.  And  then  it  struck  him  what 
it  w  as  that  lay  far  down  in  the  earth  up- 
on which  his  feet  w  ere  so  firmly  plant- 
ed: the  ominous  rumbling  of  the  deep- 
est darkness,  secret  rivers  that 
transported  desire,  slimy  creatures 
writhing,  the  lair  of  earthquakes  ready 
to  transform  cities  into  mounds  of  rub- 
hie.  These,  too,  were  helping  to  create 
the  rhythm  of  the  earth.  1  le  ceased  his 
dancing  and,  catching  his  breath, 
stared  at  the  ground  beneath  his  feet  as 
though  peering  into  a  bottomless  hole. 

Yoshiya  thought  of  his  mother  far 
away  in  the  ruined  city.  What  would 
happen,  he  wondered,  if  he  could  stay 
his  present  self  and  yet  turn  time  back- 
ward so  as  to  meet  his  mother  in  her 
y<  n it  1 1  w  hen  her  s<  ml  was  m  its  deepest 
slate  ( if  darkness.'  No  doubt  they  would 
plunge  as  one  into  the  muck  of  bedlam 
and  devour  each  other  in  acts  tor 
which  they  would  be  deall  the  harsh- 
est punishment.  "And  what  of  it. "Pun- 
ishment?1 I  was  due  tor  punishment 
long  ago.  The  city  should  have  crum- 
bled to  bus  all  around  me  long  ago." 

I  lis  girlfriend  had  asked  him  to  mar- 
ry her  w  hen  they  graduated  from  col- 
lege. "I  w  ant  to  he  married  to  you,  Su- 
per-hro'j.  1  want  to  live  with  you  and 
have  your  child — a  boy,  with  a  big 
thing  jiM  like  yi turs." 

"I  can't  marrv  you,"  Yoshiya  had 


said  to  her.  "I  know  1  should  ha\ 
you  this,  but  I'm  the  son  of  C 
can't  marry  anybody." 

"Is  this  true.'" 

"It  is  true.  I'm  sorry." 

Yoshiya  knelt  down  and  scoot, 
a  handful  of  sand,  which  he  allo\ 
slip  hack  to  earth  between  his  fi 
He  did  this  again  and  again.  The 
uneven  touch  of  the  earth  rem 
him  of  the  last  time  he  had  hel 
Tabata's  emaciated  hand. 

"1  won't  he  alive  much  lc 
Yoshiya,"  said  Mr.  Tabata  in  a 
that  had  grown  hoarse.  Yoshiya 
to  protest,  but  Mr.  Tabata  stoppe 
with  a  gentle  shake  of  the  head| 

"Never  mind  that,"  he  said, 
lite  is  nothing  hut  a  short,  p 
dream.  Thanks  to  His  guidance, 
made  it  this  tar.  Before  I  die,  tl 
there  is  one  thing  I  have  to  tell 
shames  me  to  say  it,  hut  I  h 
choice.  I  have  had  lustful  thoug 
ward  your  mother  any  number  of 
As  you  well  know,  I  have  a  famij 
1  love  with  all  my  heart.  Amj 
mother  is  a  pure-hearted  pers 
still,  1  have  bad  violent  cravii 
her  flesh — cravings  that  I  have 
been  able  to  suppress.  I  want 
your  forgiveness  tor  that." 

"There  is  no  need  tor  you 
anyone's  forgiveness,  Mr.  Tabat 
are  not  the  only  one  who  has  h 
tul  thoughts.  Even  I,  her  son 
been  pursued  by  terrible  obses 
Yoshiya  wanted  to  open  him: 
this  way,  but  he  knew  that  all  it 
do  w  ould  be  to  upset  Mr.  Tabat 
more.  Yoshiya  grasped  Mr.  T 
hand  and  held  it  tor  a  long  tim< 
ing  that  the  thoughts  in  his 
would  communicate  themselvt 
his  hand  to  Mr.  Tabata's.  Our 
are  not  stones.  A  stone  may 
urate  in  time  and  lose  its  outwar, 
But  hearts  never  disintegrate 
have  no  outward  form,  and,  w 
good  or  evil,  we  can  always  o 
nicate  them  to  one  another.  Tl 
daw  Mr.  Tabata  drew  his  last  1 

Kneeling  on  the  pitcher's  i 
Yoshiya  gave  himself  up  to  the 
time.  Somewhere  in  the  dista 
heard  the  taint  wail  of  a  siren, 
of  wind  set  the  leaves  of  grass  tc 
ing  and  celebrated  the  grass's  s< 
tore  it  died. 

"Oh,  God,"  said  Yoshiya  ale 
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]\  ight  years  after  (.  Jutenberg's  in- 
vention ot  movable  type,  King 
.^Charles  VII  of  France  seni  one 
iilas  Jenson  to  Mam:  to  see  what 
i  business  of  printing  was  all  ab<  mi . 
|)n  never  returned,  lie  heard  in 
bnberg's  workshop  that  the  real 
bn  was  in  Venice,  w  here  he  de- 
id  the  typeface  von  are  looking  at 
-11  you  read  ( iarrv  Wills's  VENICE: 
N  CI  IV.  1  111  RE  I  IGION  or  I  M 
I  (Simon  &  Schuster,  $  35).  Aldo 
:  uzio's  Aldine  Press,  whic  h  p<  >pu- 
i  djenson's  roman  type,  was  a  foun- 
lead  of  the  Renaissance,  printing 
■  reek  and  Roman  classics,  the 
■  in  Hebrew  and  (  ireek,  and  text- 
s  d ir  university  students  m  law 
i medicine.  His  trademark,  a  dol- 
twined  around  an  anchor,  was 
mined  by  Erasmus:  festina  lente, 
Ke  haste  slowly"  (fast  dolphin, 
Jfast  anchor),  and  is  -.till  a  favorite 
e  with  European  and  American 
I  slu-rs.  It  is  both  an  excellent  mot- 
r  setting  type  and  an  apt  emblem 
e  conservative  but  lively  evolution 
enetian  history. 

her  1,510  years  Venice  has  gone 
being  an  offshore  redoubt  in  the 


jraph  'C  Luca  Pagliari,  t..nr 
itions  from  AKG,  London 
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Adriatic,  built  on  piles  driven  into  a 
marsh  (sate  from  horse-riding  barbar- 
ians), to  a  theme  park  for  tourists,  w  ho 
come  to  see  the  canals  and  g<  >nd<  'las.  In 
between,  Venice  was  the  West's  most 
beautiful  city,  a  work  o(  arl  in  itself, 
compounded  of  churches  and  palaces, 
artists'  and  art isans'  studios,  prim  shi  ips 
and  glasswi  »rks,  public  s^  ulpt  ure  rival- 
ing that  ot  ant  ient  Athens  and  Koine, 
bn  ilessc »r  Wills  ends  his  histi  >i \  in  the 
early  seventeenth  century,  with 
I  he  Council  ( >t  Trent ,  which 
draws  ;i  Ime  between  Renaissance  Jb 
and  Reformation  Europe.  The 
Veil ic  e  ot  Proust  and  I  leni  y 
James,  ot  Gahriele  D'Annunzio 
and  Thomas  Mann,  has  been 
recorded  by  >  >t  bet  writers. 

Professor  Wills's  Venice  is  inde- 
scribably rich,  cc  iming  as  it  d<  ies  under 
the  French  ideal  ot  total  history — pol- 
itics, religion,  d.ul\  lite,  art,  architec- 
ture, wars,  and  men  and  women  who 
seem  to  have  walked  out  of  Shake- 
speare. It  is  the  religious  grandeur  ot 
Venice  that  Wills  finds  m<  >si  interest  - 
ing:  the  centrality  oi  the  hotly  o!  St, 
Mark  the  Evangelist  (hrought  to  the 
city  in  828  and  enshrined  not  in  a 

.  New  Yorl  (  ii \ 


cathedral  but  in  i  he  c  hap«.  I  ol  i  i 
Doge's  Palace,  tin-  most  spit  ndidl\  i 
nate  building  in  Europe),  tin  gi  >rge.  >i  is 
processions  around  the  church  year, 
other  s;unts  and  hol\  relics.  Whereas 
Ruskin  saw  Venetian  luxury  as  dis- 
solute, (  iarry  Wills  sees  it  as  grandetn 
and  high  spirits.  Where  Kuskin  saw 
greed,  Wills  sees  power.  Venetians 
knew  thai  they  were  the  "favorites  ol 
C  'bust,  Mary  and  Saint  Mark." 

Acn  iss  the  Adriat it  In  >m  Venit  e  sits 
Trieste,  a  kind  ol  u  mntry  cousin,  even 
mi  >re  ant  lent ,  a  I  so  in  the  shipping  busi- 
ness. It  was  i Mice  the  seap<  >t\  fi  >r  Vien- 
na, and  once  main  other  things,  a  c  u \ 
hyphenating  Yugoslavia  and  Italy,  a 
city  tavc  ired  by  refugees,  a  c<  >mic  -<  ipera 
c  ti\  where  Franz  Lehar  conducted  the 
munit  ipal  band,  where  Joyt  c  wr<  >te  A 
Portrait  of  the  Artist  cis  a  Young  Man, 
Exiles,  and  a  large  part  of  I  lysses.  Tri- 
este is  nested  between  the  sea  and  the 
mountains,  from  which  an  awful  wind 
called  the  b<  ira  hli  iws.  Ii  was  when  lac  - 
ing  the  lull  blast  ol  this  w  ind  ih, u  Rilke 
wrote  the  firsl  Duino  Elegy,  shouting 
into  an  imaginary  rush  ol  angels. 

Jan  Morris  sees  Trieste  as  the  ideal 
city.  It  has  no  serious  allegiances  to 
any  country.  It  recognized  Franz  |osef 
as  politely  as  it  entertained  Mussolini. 
It  has  two  usc-tui  languages,  main  na- 
tionalities, a  love  ot  hooks  and  music. 
|i  >yce  praised  it  as  "the  kindesi  c  ity."  |an 
Mi  >rris  first  saw  it  in  the  Seci  >nd  Wi irld 
War,  when  she  was  |ames  Morris  and 
a  British  soldier.  She-  has  made  a  spe- 
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cial  study  ol  it  over  the  years,  soaking 
ii  in  in  ever  deeper  nostalgia,  and  this 
last  ot  her  books  (she  says),  IRIESTI 
AND  I  III  MEANING  Ol  NOWHI  Rl 
(Simon  cm  Sc busier,  >2  3 ),  is  ,i  coda  to 
the  b< "  'ks  she  has  written,  and  w  i  itten 
well,  ah  mi  i  ither  c  n  ies  (Sydney,  I  l<  ing 
Kong,  C .'ardiff,  Edinburgh). 

A  in  t  r  1  i.  .-\c  zel,  histt  irian  ol  Li- 
dice, begins  his  1HI  R|  DDI  I  Ol 
THE  COMPASS:  I  III   INVI  N  I  ION 
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I I  larcourt,  $2  5)  id  the  Italian  coastal 
limn  of  Amalti,  where  there  is  .1  stal 
ue  >  'I  Flavio  tiioia,  "inventor  ol  the 
magnetic  compass."  |*hif  hero  turns 
* »iit  to  he  "a  fantasy  produced  In  the 

!  i  le  nit  hern  1111,1^111. 11  inn  1  'I  I  lie 
people  nl  Amalti.  .  . ."  As  lor  the  mag- 
net u .  ci  unpass,  11  i.  a  me  hi  mi  ( ihina. 

Mils  i.  harming  little  b< »< >k  explains 
how  sailing  was  u<  me  heh  »re  the  com 
I >ass  ( hy  1  he  stars  .in J  w  ind  direi 
iimis),  the  history  ol  whal  we  mean 
In  "direction,"  si ,1 1  charts,  wind 
1  hai  1  s,  and  mm  li  nam  U  al  lore, 

idd  t  ng  .1  measure  ol  awe  to  how 
Venetians  and  rriestini  became  sea 
I  x  i\\  ers  .11  all. 

I  he  surface  ol  the  earth  can  be  .is 
blank  and  clueless  .is  the  ocean.  Ar- 
«.  haei  ilogists  "l  rem  li"  .1  level  ci  >w  pas- 
1 1 11  e  hi  see  what  centuries  of  wind  and 
rain  have  bidden  underneath.  "Bibli- 
cal .111.  hae<  >logy"  is  an  ambiguous  and 
dangerous  enterprise.  Many  digs  are 
spons,  iieJ  by  American  fundamental- 
ists hoping  to  pn  >ve  the  historical  truth 
•  il  1  be  Bible;  Palestinians  think  you're 
digging  for  buried  treasure,  and  the 
lewish  harcdi  complain  thai  you're  dis- 
turhing  the  graves  ol  their  ancestors. 
Edward  Fox's  SACRI  D  GEOGRAPHY: 
A  I  Al  I  Ol  MURDI  R  AN  D  ARCH  Al 
OLOG\  IN  I  III  HOLY  LAND  (Met- 
ropolitan, $26)  is  about  the  murder  ol 
.111  an  haeologist,  the  Lutheran  Albert 
C  iloi  k,  w  ho  was  shot  |usi  after  getting 
out  1 1 1  his  ear  near  Birzeil  in  I  992. 

(.  ilock  leaned  toward  the  Minimal- 
ist School  ol  Biblical  Studies.  These 
scholars,  largely  Danish  and  Amen 
can,  limit  themselves  to  describing 
w  I  tat  they  find,  and  tend  ti  >  call  theii 
excavations  "ant  ient  Palest  ine."  I ilock, 
indeed,  was  interested  in  teaching 
voting  Palestinians  a  sense  ol  their  past, 
and  (he  ev  idence  points  to  one  ol  them 
ha\  ing  murdered  him,  suspecting  him 
ol  being  .111  Israeli  spy.  (I  luman  nature 
nevei  1  banges:  Jan  Mi  >rris  includes  the 
mysterious  murder,  ^  1 1 1 1  unsolved,  ol 
the  archaeologist  Job. inn  Winckel- 

III  inn  in  rrieste,  and  the  flash  ol  the 
stiletto  b\  moonlight  recurs  in  Wills's 
hist,ir\  ot  Venice.)  Edward  Fox's  eve 
opening  book  is  ,is  good  as  .1  detective 
novel,  .is  interesting  to  an  archaeologist 
,is  to  a  political  scientist;  it  is  also  a  ta- 
ble ol  the  risks  assumed  by  those  w  ho 
pn  \  eed  lioin  .1  lo\  e  ■  il  truth.  ■ 


COLD  VERITIES 

The  chilly  ethics  of  American  pragmatism 

By  Lee  Sic  gel 


I      usscd  111  1  his  essay: 

The  Metaphysical  l  'luh,  by  Louis  Menand.  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux.  544 
$27. 


I "pragmatism  is  ,111  American 
-^prodiK  I  w  il  li  ,1  simple  heart . 
lis  animating  principle  is  thai 
truth  is  social  and  constructed  rather 
than  transcendent  and  objective.  It 
holds  thai  ideas  prove  their  worth  in 
action,  and  thai  the  resul is  ol  an 
idea  are  the  best  criteria  by  which  to 
judge  its  merit.  And  since  wdiat 
works  for  me  might  not  work  for  you, 
pragmatism  advocates  a  strenuous 
openness  to  all  perspectives.  With  its 
insistence  on  the  fusion  ol  being  and 
doing,  thought  and  action,  pragma- 
tism has  one  loot  m  academe  and 
the  other  in  everyday  life,  li  is  phi- 
losophy in  running  shoes. 

Louis  Menand  is  the  sole  con- 
tributing editor  to  The  New  York  Re- 
new oj  Banks,  a  scitf  w  riter  at  T/ie  Near 
Yorker,  and  a  professor  ol  literature.it 
(.  aty  I  Iniversity  ol  New  York.  (,  iiven 
that  he  is  arguably  the  most  promi- 
nent thinker  and  doer  in  American 
literary  life,  he  and  pragmatism  seem 
,1  matt  li  made  in  intellectual  heaven. 
And  in  fat  t  The  Metaphysical  ( 'luh,  es- 
sentially an  argument  for  the  value  ol 
American  pragmatism  folded  into  a 
social  In  si  1  iry  ol  11  s  rise,  is  ;i  rare  labor 
ol  love,  the  result  of  ten  years  ( >l  w< irk 
on  a  subjet  t  1  hai  tnusi  not  have 
promised  huge  commercial  rewards, 
lei  alone  great  filmic  possibilities.  (The 
Look's  first  published  crystallization 
appeared  in  1997,  as  the  introduction 
to  Pragmatism:  A  Reader,  a  book  also 
edited  L\  Menand.)  l  ike  Edmund  Wil- 
son, to  who.se  mantle  he  is  heir  at  The 
Neu  Yorker,  Menand  has  a  fine,  beau- 
tiful mind,  which  appears  to  be  in  the 
gup  ot  a  fertile  obsession  (in  Wilson's 

Lev  Nk'ty/  is  a  contributing  c'ditor  nj  Harper's 
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ease,  and  for  a  good  part  of  his  cat 
it  was  socialism). 

Because  Menand  has  written  so 
and  tor  so  long,  and  for  such  dL 
guished  venues,  many  people  1 
been  eagerly  w  aiting  tor  him  to  pro 
an  important  book.  The  appear 
of  The  Metaphysical  Club  has  acod 
ingly  been  greeted  with  hosannas 
applause.  Critics  have  been  espec 
emphatic  in  hailing  Menand's  theiii 
that  pragmatism  arose  out  ol  di 
sionment  with  postures  of  moral! 
titude,  a  disillusionment  spawnt- 
the  devastat  1011s  of  the  Civil  Wail 
an  original  historical  argument, 
w  arm  reception  is  as  it  should  be  \ 
a  major  writer  gives  the  w  orld  the- 
between  hard  covers,  of  his  sust 
thinking. 

But  although  The  Metaphysical 
lakes  as  its  subject  a  highly  tntlue 
school  ot  thought,  and  although  ill 
1  In ir  is  an  immensely  intelligent 
possessed  of  a  distinct  vision 
Menand's  book  has  elicited  al 
nothing  in  the  way  ol  critical  resp 
This  is  decidedly  not  .is  it  shoi$ 
w  hen  a  major  writer  gives  the  j 
the  gilt  ot  bis  sustained  thinking.  \ 
out  a  critical  response,  Menand's 
becomes  a  brief  occasion,  not  a  h 
contribution;  sentenced  to  early  1  R 
by  praise,  it  etuis  up  isolated  troujt 
currents  of  literature  and  historic 
perience  that  it  rises  from  and 
ments  on — an  ironic  fate  tor  a 
on  pragmatism.  Louis  Menand  is 
ure  ol  authority  and  influence  anc 
t  igious  connections,  but  that  is  n 
son  not  to  take  him  seriously 

The  Metaphysical  Club  is  an  ;  t 
dantly  layered  work,  and  the  first 
to  this  writer's  knowledge,  th 
tempts  to  draw  together  pragma 


•  tellec  tual  c  urrents  and  l  hen 
:  •  influence  on  American  lite.  It 
a  inspired  structure  as  well: 
■  1  wants  to  prove  the  integrity 
fi  latism's  ideas  concerning  the 
1  ity  ot  truth  by  illuminai  ing  the 
ship  between  the  phili  is<  iphy's 
tors  and  their  situal  ii  ms 
e  o  sh< >w,  in  c  ither  w i  irds, 
a  iil<  >s(  iphy  win  »se  l  entral 
t  ilds  thai  truth  is  sot  ial- 
ii  ructed  was  itsell  s<  ic  ial- 
r'  ated  and  shaped, 
e  md  has  pn  iduced  .i  rk  h- 
.'1  led  work  nt  impressive 
■hip  and  research.  I  le  has 
;  en  us  something  "I  .i 
,  :casinnally  even  pro- 
I  muddle.  Menand  has 
b  leaving  anything  out; 
U;  ative  is  alim  >st  neun  >t  i- 
i,  dusive,  i  iften  wandering 
v  amid  its  many  currents, 
ii  bogged  down  in  i he 
j  le  -  if  academic  pi  ilitics 
$  ricula,  i  ir  in  the  rec  ita- 
Ichains  ot  influence  and 
lion,  't  ei  in  ,i  hook  driven 
jjpragmatist  spirit  ol  re- 
n  y  to  every  perspec  five, 
||lws  might  he  ci  msidered 

I     ot    stylistic    (.HI)/)  ill.' 

t  What  is  unequivocally 
aing  about  The  MetapfiYs- 
^  b  is  dial,  bursting  w  ith 
insignificant  detail,  n 


they  l< >' mu  d  mi  ire  significant  than 
iiu  n  al  i  ei  i  itudes  invi  living  1 1  le  issm' ,  > 
slavery.  It  was  those  very  certitudes 
in  fact,  that  c  reated  all  1 1  a-  i  ai  n, i<_;e 
Like  Menand,  Wilson  argued  that  tin 
(  i\  il  War  bred  in  the  mind  ol  i  In 
country's  most  (.  ( inscqucnt  ial  legal  Ii 
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a  s  so  many  highly  si<_;nit- 

l  nissii )iis. 

ling  the  most  glaring  i  A 

2  Edmund  Wilson's  great 

k  .  i  ■  i    a.                 i  ■ 

u  \ j'm l  ,  w  i in.  1 1  ;i| '| >eareci 

9.,  at  the  height  ol  the 
1  /ar.  By  that  time,  Wil- 
li long  forsworn  his  Stal- 
J  How-traveling  and  had 
v  I  into  an  eccentrically 
n  ked  libertarian  win i  re- 
i  pay  his  taxes.  Ni >t  sur- 
y,  Patriotic  Gore  spoiled  a  very 
1}  min iduc turn.  In  u  ,  Wilson 
e  o  moral  distinction  between 
f,erican  political  system  and  the 
e  me.  Indeed,  he  compared  Lin- 
itl  Lenin.  For  Wilson,  die  erst- 
eilarxist,  all  declaratii  ins  1 >l  high, 
te'  values  based  on  abstract,  gen- 
pths  masked  the  desire  to  con- 
stroy,  and  expand, 
i  >mic  and  political  ti  >rces  dn  ive 
il  War,  Wilson  believed,  and 
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me  a  disgust  for  the  p>  >s lures  1 1|  moral 
certainty,  a  disenchantment  that  gave 
rise  to  the  most  influential  expression 
ot  pragmatism  in  American  history. 

Thai  figure  was  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  who  was  led  by  his  horrific 
experience  ot  (he  war  to  an  astrin- 
gently materialist  skepticism,  and  Wil 
si  m  very  pointedly  ends  his  hook  with 
a  chaptet  on  the  legendary  jurist  and 
Supreme  C  a  »urt  just  lee.  I  k  ilmes  |i  Ulied 
the  Northern  anm  at  the  beginning  ol 


i  he  war,  caughi  up  n  i  an 
passii  ni.  I  he  light  iiu:  hi  i 
that.  In  the  end  o I  ;  1 1  •   u  < ; 
I  lolnics,  wounded  I  hiei  1 1 1 i n ■    ai  i 
i  icarly  killed,  came  l<  •  see  lite  as  a  1 1 
winian  si  niggle.  Bchini  I  all  I  he  hr  h 
ideals  seel  bed  I  he  brill e  Hll|  llbc  lii 
nun  del  and  cxpn  ipnate.  1 1  w  a  • 
die  (  \\  il  War,  Wilson  wrote, 
that  i  ured  I  Ii  'lines  ",  .|  ;ij  ,  »  ,i 

l\  pi  U  s,  «.        liliisi,  ins."  Sii,  ||  || 

lusii  his    a  hoi  it  ion  ism,  in  pai 
t  icu  lar  —excited  Holmes's 
contrarian  i  eflexes  rhri  m  igl  lout 
Ins  lite.  1 1 1  Wilsi  m's  w ,  irds,  "The 
certainty  ol  one's  nn mil  rigl n 

I  less,  1 1  ie  . ihs,  ili  ne  c<  'lilldel  k  e  ii  i 
one's  s\ si ein  always  sel  up  in 
[Hi  ilmes]  die  old  antagonism 
And  again:  I  I'  'Iiik-s's  "pragmal  - 
k  position  u npl ie  -  Ins  atl itude 

I I  iward  die  (  n  il  War.  .  .  .  |H|e 
i  lever,  even  of  I  the  bench,  gives 
way  io  moral  indignation." 

I  |i  'lines  i  ie\  el  quest  ii  u  m  I  till 

right  <  'I  die  dominant  gn  dip  I < ■ 
rule  as  ,i  result  i  >l  its  victory  ovei 
Us  oppol u  ni  I  I  ie  s,n  redness  ( i) 
human  lite  was  not  soinet hing 
Ii  Hind  in  nature  >  >r  i  ibjet  i  ively 
dem<  >i  isi  rable;  "i  1  ie  sat  i  cdncss 
i  'I  human  hie  is  a  l<  n  inula  i  hat 
is  'ji  hkI  only  inside  a  system  i  'I 
law  ."  And  bei  ause  nn  mil  \  ai- 
m's are  not  object  ive,  1 1  ie  law 
canm  >i  be  based  <  m  them   I  bus 

I  Ii  illnes  s  I. nn,  his  1 1  >i  initial  i<  Hi: 
"The  1  lie  ol  I  I  ie  law  lias  not 
been  logic:  ll  lias  keen  expell- 
eni  e."  Hie  law  is  an  expressii  in 
1 1|  a  nat  ion's  customs  and  con- 
vent ions.  Since  1 1  icsc  i  hange 
ovei  i  nne.  die  law  inusi  chai ige 

as  well 

I  i  il  I  k  'lines,  Wilsi  ni  con t in 
ued.  w  hat  mat  tercel  nn  >si  w  as 
dial  i  ie  1 1-  '  las  j<  ib  as  well  as  he 
e  i  hi  L! ;  "ni  1 1  'in.  1 1  1 1  ie  superla- 
tive," n  i  1  lolmes's  u  i  nds.  I  |i  ilmes  in 
vented  a  term  lor  his  style  of  1  iew  ing  I  us 
i  iw  1 1  skepl  ii. ally  rigorous  path,  unsvv; lyed 
by  p. nils. in  passion.  I  le  called  n  "joh- 
bism";  in  Wilson's  definition:  "one  who 
w  *  irks  ai  his  job  w  ii  1  n  H n  trying  in  im- 
pi  i  ive  I  be  Wi  H'ld  or  lo  make  a  publ  n 
impression....  rhejohhist  is  alone  with 
his  job  and  with  tl  ie  ideal  ol  tone  I  ling 
i  lie  superlal  i\  e." 

By  concluding  Pairinth  (Jure  with 
I  1'  'lines,  Wilson  wanted  to  drive  home 


H  i  h  l  tirisi, ,ph  Niemann 
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the  superiority  of  skepticism  ;mJ  ex- 
111  unpn  i\  ;ihlc  " 

Ik-i    i  >rJs, 

•  :  under  the 

i 

r  J  done  Jtir- 
ind  is  (he  two  su- 
perpower were  engaged  in  doing  at 
the  i hue  i\uu>uic  Gore  was  published, 
i,  1i ,  .1-  Wiki  'i  i  put  it  11 1  his  introduction: 

1  lie  difference  .  between  man  and 
i  hi  ■  ither  ti  inns  of  life  is  thai  man  has 
succeeded  in  cultivating  enough  of  what 
he  calls  "morality"  and  "reason"  to  jus- 
i  it\  what  lie  is  Ji  >in-_:  in  terms  i  if  what  he 
calls  "virtue"  and  "civilization."  1  lence 
the  self-assertive  sounds  which  he  ut- 
tei  -  \\  hen  he  is  lighl  ing  and  swalK  >w  ing 
others 

I have  dwelt  this  long  on  Edmund 
Wilson  because  Patriotic  ( iore  hov- 
ers like  a  mysterious  spirit  over 
Menand's  book,  which  etuis  with  the 
assertion  that  "[pjragmatism  was  de- 
signed to  make  it  harder  for  people  to 
he  driven  to  violence  by  their  beliefs." 
Yet  tor  some  reason  Wilson's  name 
does  not  appear  anywhere  in  Menand's 
text,  nor  in  his  end  notes,  nor  in  his 
bibhi  igraphy. 

Whereas  Wilson  began  with  the 
(  >>hl  War  and  ended  with  the  Civil 
War,  Menand  begins  with  the  Civil 
War  and  ends  with  the  Cold  War.  Wil- 
son ends  with  a  chapter  on  Holmes; 
Nh  nand  begins  with  a  chapter  on 
Holmes.  About  Holmes,  Menand 
w  rites:  "The  less(  »n  1  lolmes  took  fr<  >m 
the  war  can  be  put  in  a  sentence.  Ii  is 
thai  certitude  leads  to  violence."  Like 
\\  ilsi  'ii.  Menand  believes  that  the  C  ax  - 
il War  and  the  Cold  War  are  kindred 
episodes  in  American  history,  that 
each  signifies  the  triumph  of  intoler- 
ance, hidden  behind  the  fig  leal  of 
principle,  <  »\  er  the  values  of  pluralism, 
experimentation,  and  functionalism. 

In  his  preface,  Menand  explains  that 
the  t  avil  War  provided  the  impetus 
for  pragmatism  K  mobilizing  the  nation 
under  the  banner  of  moral  certitude 
based  i  in  the  delusion  of  timeless  truths. 
This  was  the  banner  ot  abolitionism, 
and  millions  ,  t  men  were  killed  or 
manned  in  the  slaughter  that  was  the 
result,  in  part,  of  abolitionist  fervor. 
Thus  the  displacement,  following  the 
war,  of  eternal  verities  with  pragma- 


tism- local,  functional  truths.  He 
writes:  'Tor  the  gener.it ion  that  lived 
through  it,  tlie  Civil  War  was  a  terri- 
ble and  traumatic  experience,"  which 

discredited  the  beliefs  and  assumptions 
i  'I  the  era  that  preceded  it ...  .  The  (  a  v- 
il  War  swept  away  the  slave  civilization 
of  the  South,  but  ir  swept  awa\  almost 
the  whole  intellectual  culture  of  the 
North  along  with  it.  It  took  nearly  half 
a  century  for  the  United  States  to  de- 
velop a  culture  to  replace  it,  to  find  a  set 
of  ideas,  and  a  way  of  thinking,  that 
would  help  people  cope  with  the  eon- 
da  u  ins  ( >t  nu  idem  life. 

These  were  the  new  ideas  of  prag- 
matism, and  they  endured,  in  Menand's 
view,  until  the  period  of  the  Cold  War. 
1  le  ends  The  Metaphysical  Club  with  a 
regretful  rumination  on  why  they 
faltered: 

The  reason  has  to  do  with  the  dit- 
terence  between  the  intellectual  climate 
alter  the  (. "ivil  War  and  the  intellectu- 
al climate  of  the  Cold  War. ..  .The  Cold 
War  was  a  war  over  principles.  ...  A 
style  of  thought  that  elevated  compro- 
mise over  confrontation  therefore  did 
not  hold  much  appeal.  Even  the  oppo- 
nents ot  the  Cold  W  ar  mounted  their 
opposition  on  principle. 

Once  again,  principles  grow  out  ot 
certitude,  and  certitude  leach  to  vio- 
lence. Similarly,  Wilson  wrote  about 
"the  insufferable  moral  attitudes  that 
appeared  to  us  first  to  be  justified  by  our 
victory  over  the  t  Confederacy  in  1865. 
This  prevents  us  from  recognizing  to- 
day, in  our  relation  to  our  cold-war 
opponent,  that  our  panicky  pugnacity 
as  we  challenge  bun  is  not  virtue  but 
at  bottom  the  irrational  instinct  of  an 
active  power  organism.  . . ." 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Menand 
is  ni  u  leaning  on  Wilson.  Patriotic  Gore 
and  The  Metaphysical  C  'lub  are  very  dif- 
ferent books.  For  one  thing,  Menand's 
Holmes  is  a  much  less  complex  and 
contradictory  character  than  Wilson's 
version;  tor  another,  Menand  has  a 
nine  h  nu  >re  c<  implex  and  mature  set  <  >t 
judgments  than  Wilson  seemed  w  illing 
to  allow  himself  in  his  [962  preface. 

Menand  concedes,  tor  example,  that 
w  ithout  Martin  Luther  Kingjr.'s  moral 
certitude,  enacted  during  the  Cold 
War,  there  would  have  been  no  civil 
rights  movement:  "n  is  a  question 
whether  the  movement  he  led  could 
have  accomplished  what  it  did  it  its 


inspirations  had  come  from  Dewi 
1  lolmes  rather  than  Reinhold  N 
and  Mahatma  Gandhi."  Menarfl 
tainly  does  not  share  Wilson's 
nihilistic  relativism,  though  hi 
is  so  suffused  with  a  spirit  of  un 
ing  pluralism  that  he  never  goes- 
tell  us,  tor  example,  w  hat  he  mi 
pragmatism  in  the  light  of 
morally  absolutist  influences 

One  is  left  with  the  fac 
Menand  decided  not  to  ackno\ 
a  classic  work  ot  American  lit 
that,  forty  years  before,  pretigu 
thesis  ot  The  Metaphysical  C  i' 
pinned  it  on  the  same  historic 
dence.  This  is  not  irresponsibi 
Menand's  part;  you  could  not 
book  more  conscientiously  rese 
and  annotated  than  this  one.  Mi 
omission  ot  Wilson,  and  often 
dence  that  would  contradict,  c 
qualify,  his  thesis,  seems  to  me 
growth  of  his  pragmatist  positi 
Menand  approvingly  summai 
the  pragmatists 


believed  that  ideas  are  not  "ou 
waiting  to  be  discovered,  but  are 
like  forks  and  knives  and  micro 
that  people  devise  to  cope  with  ri 
in  which  they  find  themselves.  1 
lieved  that  ideas  are  produced  n 
dividuals,  but  by  groups  of  indiv 
that  ideas  are  social.  They  belie 
ideas  do  not  develop  according 
inner  logic  of  their  own,  but  an 
ly  dependent,  like  germs,  on  thei 
carriers  and  the  environment.  A 
believed  that  since  ideas  are  pr 
al  responses  to  particular  and  i 
ducible  c  ircumstances,  their  sur 
pends  nor  on  their  immutabilit 
their  adaptability. 

That  is  to  say,  ideas  are  to  be  ju 
the  use  they  serve,  not  by  thei 
ent  intellectual  or  moral  wort! 
that  are  not  useful,  that  do  t 
the  occasion,  .ire  not  valid.  Ai 
ideas  are  socially  generated,  n 
mind  can  lay  claim  to  an  idea 
By  these  pragmatic  criteria, 
sis  of  The  Metaphysical  Club — i 
the  moral  absolutes  responsibli 
Civil  War  created,  after  the  v 
pragmatist  conviction  that  c 
leach  to  violence — is  the  on* 
idea  on  which  to  build  the  b' 
cause  it  is  the  only  idea  the  I 
quires.  Contradicting  or  qualif 
idence  that  does  not  serve  th1 
purpose  can  therefore  be  oml 


■thesis,  such  .is  Wilson's,  can  be 
Hiecause  it  grew  in  .1  different  en- 
ut  nt  and  lacks  .1  useful  rele\  ance; 
c  ikl  say  tli.it  Menand'*  idea, 
ti  ;  to  a  new  ^t  nt  circumstances, 
led  Wilson's.  And  it  is  indeed 
;  have  said,  that  Wilson's  hook 
t  ally  differenl  animal  from 
I  I's;  except,  thai  is,  for  that  idea 
t  Ttitude,  and  violence,  and  the 
ar.  I  cannot  emphasize  enough 
r  eh  I  value  Menand  .is  .1  scrupu- 
;  J  an  honest  writer.  1  simply 
c  at  his  study  of  pragmatism  may 
\  e  been  weakened  by  his  prac- 


Tenand  tells  the  stor\,  of 
I  pragmatism  through  the 
Lines  of  its  tour  early  exem- 
j|  Holmes,   William  James, 
if  Peirce,  and  John  Dewey.  He 
)  to  show  how  each  man  came 
*|  ame  conclusion  about  the  ta- 
Sniting  effects  nt  intelleetu.il 
i  y,  1  conclusit  m  that  in  turn 
e  the  premise  of  America's  only 
llpwn  philosophy, 
e  ind's  conceptual  mainspring  is 
t  ,1  certain  m<  imeni  in  t  ime— 
|i  1872,  to  he  precise — 1  lolmes, 
jslind  Peirce  formed  ,1  casual  dis- 
(  group  that  they  called  The 
ysical  Club.  The  convergence 
e  symbolic  than  anything  else, 
;  these  men  had  km  >wn  <  me  an- 
t  r  years  and  had  been  exchang- 
es tor  years.  (In  Men. ind's  in- 
x  ory  essay  to  Pragmatism:  A 

I  he  tells  us  that  the  nineteenth 
was  in  fact  full  of  discussion 

[{called  "metaphysical  clubs.") 

I I  rightly  declines  to  make  much 
r  >incidence,  but  the  existence  of 

•  provides  him  with  a  c lear  ex- 
t  I  the  social  shaping  of  an  idea 
I  tolerant  intellectual  exchange, 
Bs  the  essence  ot  the  pragmatic 
B  if  truth. 

pine  ot  the  more  severe  limita- 
(  The  Metaphysical  (  'lub  is  that  it 
/.■axes  pragmatism's  academic 

-  ors — Harvard,  tor  the  most 

-  'explore  what  social  forces  had 
p  1  pragmatic  spirit  avant  la  lettre. 
me  time  Confederate  guns  tired 
pjSumter  in  1861,  the  American 
I  iad  been  totally  transformed 
aes  of  immigration,  by  unbe- 
lt fast  urban  growth,  by  rapid 


indusl  rializal  ii  in,  ami  by  |.k  ksi  >nian 
empi  iwerment  <  >f  the  multi-ethnk 
masses. 

1  he  South,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
Stayed  the  same,  held  together — to  put 
it  somewhat  simplistically — by  an  old 
belief  in  objective  truth,  in  timeless 
good  and  evil,  in  an  ordered  cosmos 
ruled  by  God  and  knowable  to  the 
mind.  That  framework  had  been  "swept 
away,"  to  use  Men, ind's  phrase,  from 
the  hectic  Northern  consciousness  long 
befi  ire  the  (  avil  War.  Pragmatism's  sec  - 
ularist  and  skeptical  and  relativist  men- 
tality w  as  as  m ik  h  t he  si  >il  from  which 
the  C  !ivil  War  sprang  ,iviu  insequence 
ot  the  Civil  War's  shocking  atrocities. 
One  could  even  say  that  abolitionist 
utopianism  arrived  in  the  North  as  a 
gratifying  alternative  n  1  the  rising  1  ide 
ol  secularism  and  materialism,  and  that 
this  helps  to  explain  win  Northern 
writers  and  intellectuals  took  up  the 
abolitionist  cause  with  such  intensity 

Menand  ignores  the  big  historical 
picture,  hi  iwevei ,  and  builds  his  theme 
1  it  the  C avil  War's  influence  < in  hi< >g- 
raphy  instead.  For  this  very  reason, 
he  Lub  to  sustain  his  argument ,  which 
is  111  this  in stat lee  conn, idle  ted  b\  his 
i  iwn  evielence.  His  case  starts  to  crum- 
ble right  after  the  chaptei  on  1  lolmes, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  no  other  ot 
his  protagonists  was  affected  by  the 
w  ar  in  a  substantial  way.  I  lolmes  was 
the  only  one  to  fight  in  it .  To  be  sure, 
the  war  protoundb  changed  the  wax 
every  thoughtful  person  in  America 
conceived  ot  the  world,  but  tor  those 
who  el  1  el  not  experience  the  war  hrst- 
hanil,  its  effects  took  their  place 
among  all  the'  othe  r  ot  life's  influences. 

James's  pragmatism,  with  its  faith 
in  willing  one's  state  ol  mind  and  mak- 
ing  such  self-generated  conviction,  in 
turn,  a  truth  to  live  by,  seemed  to  gn  »w 
most  directly  out  of  his  long  depres- 
sions. (Menand  once  w  rote  a  brilliant 
essay  on  the  circumstances  and  rami 
tic  at  h  mis  c  >t  James's  depressn  >n  ft  >r  The 
New  \  >  irk  Review  <  >\  B< » iks; « me  wishes 
that  he  had  repeated  at  least  some  ot 
it  here,  despite  its  inconvenience  to 
his  overriding  theme.)  As  tor  Pence,  he 
was  a  vii ilentlv  irascible  character,  who 
w  as  even  further  rem<  wed  In  mi  the  w  ar 
than  James,  protected  from  its  brutal- 
ity by  his  vanity  and  selfishness.  .And 
Dewey  was  only  two  years  old  when 
the  war  started;  he  was  all  ot  thirteen 
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the  stories  in  Gig  deiiv 
more  rousing  political  v. 
than  those  in  Working  . 

remarkable  and 
strangely  moving." 

-Susan  Faludi,  The  Village  Voice 


From  Wal-Mart  greeter  to  pretzel 
vendor  to  bounty  hunter,  Gig  presents 
more  than  120  candid,  surprising, 
unflinchingly  honest  monologues 
from  the  men  and  women  who  create 
the  goods  and  supply  the  services  that 
make  the  American  economy  hum. 

"A  cohesive,  passion -fi  I  led  story  of 
what  people  bring  to  their  work.  It's 

an  addictive  read." 

— Harvard  Business  Review 

(One  of  their  Best  Business 
Books  of  2000) 

"A  fascinating  book...ianj  episod 

ic  study  of  a  big  subject  that  can 
keep  you  up  all  night  reading." 

— Washington  Post  Book  World 

"I  love  this  bOOk!  Gig  manages  to 
document  everyday  life  and  give  pure 
narrative  pleasure  at  the  same  time. 
One  feels  proud  to  live  in  the  same 
country  as  the  people  in  this  book." 
—Ira  Glass,  host  of  This  American  Life 
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i  inn  tin.-  Metaphysical  C  !lub  began  its 

Dewey  believed,  .1-  lames  wanted 
tn,  th.it,  in  Mcnand's  words,  "beliefs  are 
instruments  lor  action.  We  don't  act 
because  we  have  ideas;  we  have  ideas 
because  we  must  act,  and  we  act  to 
av  Iik-vc  end>."  James,  h<  iwever,  was  ti- 
nally  more  .1  poet  than  a  philosopher. 
It  is  a -h, Hue  that  Mcnand  has  exclud- 
ed am  discussion  ol  James's  Varieties 
oj  Religions  Experience,  the  work  ol  a 
religious  soul  without  .1  religion  w  hose 
later  pragmatism  is  the  brighter  side  <  >l 
.1  tortured  dual  nature.  In  the  final  pages 
ol  that  remarkable  hook,  James  even 
pit  iclaims  himself  a  Buddhist  of  sorts.  A 
"candid  consideration  of  piet  emeal  su- 

pernaturalism  "  he  writes,  "will  sin  >w 

it  to  he  the  hypothesis  by  which  the 
largest  number  of  legitimate  require- 
ments are  met."  Toward  the  close  of 
The  Metaphysical  Club,  Menand  be- 
wilderingly  writes: 

James's  pragmatism  was  not  .1  phi  It  is- 
ophy  lor  policy  makers,  muckrakers,  and 
soi  ial  -i  ientists.  |i  was  .1  philosophy  for 
inistiis,  mystics,  and  geniuses — people 
who  believed  m  mental  telepathy,  or 
immortality,  01  God.  James  was  never 
able  to  believe  unreservedly  in  any  of 
tin  isc  limits  himself;  hut  t<  1  tile  end  1  >l  his 
life,  he  1  ried. 

1  say  bewilderingly  because  a  belief 
in  telepathy  is  not  exactly  .1  pragma- 
tisl  position.  And  Menand  never  re- 
turns to  J.unes's  hunger  for  spiritual 
lert.uniy.  He  never  makes  sense  of 
the  tact  that  the  struggle  with  reli- 
gious belief  took  up  a  great  part  of 
James's  existence,  beginning  when 
he  was  ,1  young  man,  perhaps  because 
Men.nul  has  already  spent  countless 
pages  up  to  this  point  trying  to  con- 
nect |ames  to  enlightened  social  pol- 
icy, moral  relativism,  functionalism, 
and  heh.n  ii  iralism. 

It  is  not  even  accurate  for  Menand 
to  argue  thai  the  (  iv  il  W  ar  had  made 
lames  hostile  to  the  mi  iral  c  eri  itudes  of 
war  01  to  the  certainties  ol  the  aboli- 
tionists. In  his  famous  of  1910, 
"  I  he  Moral  Equivalent  of  War"  (ne\  • 
er  mentioned  111  Hie  Metaphysical 
(  luh),  James  lament  -  the  loss  of  aboli- 
tionist intensity.  .As  (.  icorge  It'edcr- 
ickson  quotes  him  111  bis  c  lassie  work, 
I  he  Inner  Civil  War,  James  even  w  axed 
nostalgic,  in  that  essay,  lor  the  Civil 
W.ir:  he  suggested  that  society's  elites 


had  ti  1  he  '"imprisoned  or  shipwrecked 
or  It  in.  ed  into  the  army'  "to  '"find  the 
go(  >d  life.'"  James,  writes  Frederickson, 
"spoke  of  the  idea  of  'the  Union'  in  the 
C  avil  War  as  one  of  the  great  'energy- 
releasing  ideas.'"  '"Our  war  for  the 
Union,'"  in  James's  words,  was  "'the 
int  >st  ideal  part  1  if  what  we  n<  >w  <  iwn  to- 
gether ...  a  sacred  possession  worth 
more  than  all  the  blood  poured  out.'" 
In  the  end,  the  ev  idence  suggests 
that  tor  each  ol  the  tour  men  pragma- 
tism was  an  eccentric  program  that 
shored  up  the  weaker  elements  of  char- 
acter. But  as  a  general  philosophy, 
pragmatism  does  not  seem  to  offer  a 
guide  to  life's  perplexity.  Menand 
rather  chillingly  describes  pragmatism's 
ethics: 

Making  those  kinds  of  decision: — 
about  w  hat  is  right  or  what  is  truthful — 
is  like  deciding  w  hat  to  order  in  ,1  restau- 
rant,  in  the  sense  that  getting  a  handle 
1  ii  1  tastiness  is  no  harder  or  easier  (even 
though  it  is  generally  less  important) 
than  getting  .1  handle  on  justice  or  truth. 

Such  a  dispiriting  notion  of  moral 
choice  brings  you  right  hack  to  where 
you  started.  It  testates  life's  perplexity. 
So  much,  too,  tor  the  pragmatist's  em- 
phasis on  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween social  contexts. 

1  pragmatism  has  not  always  been 
I  ';in  kin  isync  rat  ic  resp<  >nse  t<  1  life 

JH.  or  an  arid  set  tit  utilitarian  re- 
dundancies. Its  sagging  metaphysical 
s.iib  1  me  e  bulged  w  ith  the  brisk  winds 
ot  radical  politics.  Menand  has,  con- 
sistent with  his  approach,  a  narrow 
take  on  pragmatism's  relationship  to 
American  politics.  Describing  the 
1890s,  a  decade  roiled  by  labor  conflicts 
and  crude  nativism,  be  writes:  "In  a 
1 1  int.-  when  1  he  chance  ot  another  c  iv  - 
il w  ar  did  not  seem  remote,  a  philoso- 
phy that  warned  against  the  idolatry  of 
ideas  was  possibly  the  only  philosophy 
on  which  a  progressive  politics  could 
have  been  successfully  nit  united." 

This  is  an  astounding  proposition, 
since  tin-  history  of  labor  in  .America 
is  the  story  not  of  pragmatic  nuances 
hut  ol  bloody  challenges  ro  unre- 
strained capital  and  its  political  co- 
horts. These  challenges  were  driven 
precisely  by  ideas;  and  these  ideas  were 
drawn  from  the  ideology  ol  Marxism. 
In  fact  it  was  Dewey's  pragmatism  that 
was  successfully  mounted  on  the  iron 


girders  of  Marxist  thinking- 
former  student  at  Columbia, 
Hook,  who  also  used  pragmat  \ 
aerate  Marxist  doctrine  in  sucH 
as  Tfie  Metaphysics  oj  Praijinatis  J 

The  contemporary  Am 
philosopher  Richard  Rorty  (wtjl 
Hook,  should  have  gotten  at  |; 
mention  in  a  major  book  abou'j 
matism's  value  and  influence)  j 
figure  most  responsible  for  pi 
rism's  revival  in  America 
Whereas  Hook  tried  to  blen< 
matism  with  Marxism,  Rorty  haj 
en  to  fuse  pragmatism  with  po: 
turalism.  To  put  it  crudely,  he  st 
have  reached  a  dead  end,  end 
with  a  vision  of  life  in  which  mi 
is  reduced  to  language,  languap 
duced  to  its  various  specific  co 
and  these  contexts  are  reduced 
currents  of  decentered  pow< 
course  through  them.  The  res 
world  of  competing  "narratives 
tine  as  valid  as  the  other,  a  won 
one  can  change  simply  by  "redj 
ing"  it  in  different  words  withdj 
values. 

For  people  in  difficulties,  Ij 
ideas  are  powerfully  relevant.  1 J 
besieged  or  bullied  or  estrange* 
tive  outsider,  the  idea  that  the 
and  conventions  imprisoning  v|--v 
arbitrary,  that  they  are  as  we 
fragile  as  they  make  you  feel,  is 
titul  conviction.  Rorty  has 
lamented  the  loss  of  romantic 
American  philosophy,  and  1  tl  (i 
has  come  round  to  what  has 
been  his  Emersonian  essence,  w 
in  Emerson's  words,  "to  belie1 
what  is  true  for  you  in  your  j 
heart  is  true  for  all  men."  Thi 
personal  pragmatism  that  c; 
American  individuals  again 
coarse  insentient  pragmatics^ 
ting  a  handle  on  tastiness" — of 
ican  life. 

Politically,  Rorty's  meta-th 
tics  do  not  hold  much  app« 
seems  to  me  something  of  a 
chair  anarchist,  well  aware 
general  inetfectuality  ot  his  k 
is  everyday  power  structure 
conceal  themselves  behind  s|  h 
interchangeable  narratives;  a 
est  and  brave  response  to  th 
quires  a  stable  story  and  the  c 
to  stick  tt)  it.  Not  surprij 
Rorty's  complicated  relativi: 


%  merely  to  shelter  s<  >me  <  ikler 
i  (rein  i  he  P.C.  crudil  ies  i >f 
iji .  lite  :inJ,  ironically,  also  hu  - 
rt the  political  centrism  thai  h 
m mothered  the  fading  coals  ol 
(0i can  political  adversarialism. 
ci .'  was  storming  the  steps  ol  the 
>r  \e  C  'i  hi  it  la^t  N'(  iwiiiIyi'  tired 
b  Rorty's  famous  "linguistic 
1.1  Why  should  they  have.'  Hiis/i 
I  ■  was  |ust  ither  narrative, 
k  then  much  has  J  landed  since 
v  and  Hook.  Menand  seems  ni- 
si it  to  this.  Explaining  win  prag- 
:i  i  seemed  "to  some  people  the 
It  philosophical  utensil  [eating 
it  tor  a  tew  decades  alter  1898," 
ftJtes  that  "the  year  James  intro- 
p  pragmatism  w  as  also  the  yeat 
/l  lerican  ecoin  >my  began  t<  >  m«  >ve 
feinm  an  individualist  ideal  i  >(  un- 
r.  led  competition  and  toward  a 
tc  cratic  [i.e.,  pragmatic]  ideal  ot 
i  ement  and  regulat n >n." 
I  se  i  onditions,  however,  are  ex- 
■yhe  reverse  ot  our  current  situa- 
lv|i  which  the  individualist  ideal 
Restrained  competition  has  . 1 1  - 
Smtirely  vanquished  the  values 
l\  la t ion  and  restraint .  t  )ne  W(  mid 
IJthat  we  need  .i  little  adversarial 
:iide,  now  more  than  ever.  Bui 
laid  will  not  let  go  ot  his  aversii  in 
:r  evils  ot  moral  certitude.  The 
it  uit  there  is  good  moral  certitude 
I  d  moral  certitude — just  as  there 
;od  pragmatism  and  a  had  prag- 
ma— does  not  appear  to  persuade 
tie  attributes  to  a  pragmatist  in- 
re  Holmes's  judicial  defenses  ot 
fceech  and  workers'  rights,  as  w  ell 
lightened  American  attitudes  ro- 
le ace  and  immigrants.  ]  [e  comes 
Entity  the  spirit  ot  pragmatism 
fctemocracy  itself.  Bui  he  does  not 
r>  e  with  the  significance  ot  the 
liiat  the  very  basis  ot  American 
i  racy  lies  in  the  words  "we  hold 
^truths  to  be  self-evident." 
!(  1  can  be  certain  ot  something 

i  w  ish  to  impose  it  on  everyone 
(.There  are  certainties  thai  you 
|  arbor  about  life  that  you  do  not 

0  persuade  anyone  else  of,  sim- 
cause  you  take  it  for  granted  thai 

ne  else  lives  by  (hem  already — 
:ttt  each  person  lives  by  than  in  his 
Uoum  way.  Maybe  that  is  the  im- 
s  behind  making  art:  to  diffuse 
l  certainty  about  a  universal 
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jj   *>  i    .  digested 

1  ^  ot  details  in 

ft     {  it  is  hard  t. .  set 

isin's  ap- 
rli  •  mnJ  Is  line  as 

iii-.  me  thing  lor  1  lolmes  to 
Ivlu  » «  '  h.n  "the  s,iereJness  of  human 
lik  h  a  t<  irnuihi  that  is  g< >< »J  only  inside 
i  -\Mem  ot  law."  But  it  you  .ire  not  .i 
luJye,  and  you  helieve,  as  I  lolmes  did, 
that  lik-  i-  a  struggle  to  the  death,  in 
which  the  dominant  srour  h.is  to  be 
obeyed — it,  in  other  words,  you  are  nor 
obligated  to  operate  within  a  system 
ol  law — then  what  i-  to  stop  von  from 
simply  exercising  your  will  when  and 
where  and  how  von  want?  And  it  the 
law  should  change  as  society  changes, 
what  happens  when  society  changes 
lor  the  worst,  as  it  did  in  Germany  in 
the  thirties? 

1  lolmes  is  no  comfort  here:  "It  the 
will  ol  the  majority  is  unmistakable, 
and  the  majority  is  strong  enough  to 
have  a  clear  power  to  enforce  its  w  ill, 
and  intends  to  do  so,  the  courts  1 1 1 u - 1 
yield."  The  j.Thist's  ideal  of  doing 
your  duty  and  "touching  the  superla- 
tive" is  a  siirrin^  one.  But  what  it 
your  duty  is  to  kill  innocent  people, 
and  your  superlative  lies  m  killing 
them  as  efficiently  and  clandestinely 
as  possible?  When  does,  in  Menand's 
admiring  words,  Holmes's  "beliel  that 
nobility  ol  character  consists  in  doing 
one  s  job  with  indifference  to  ends" 
become  the  hy-now  proverbial  bru- 
tality ot  simply  "following  orders".' 

Similarly,  n  is  not  clear  what  seeing 
truth  in  social  terms  really  means.  It  | 
w.  irk  t.  >r  a  company  that  is  doing  some- 
thing to  endanger  the  surrounding 
neighborhood  but  makes  a  product 
thai  helps  people  elsewhere,  which  so- 
cial group  do  I  respond  to?  I  have  to 
turn  to,  in  Emerson's  words,  my  "pri- 
iati  heart,"  my  innate  "genius. 
Menand  insists  M)  emphatically,  and  s, . 
exclusively,  on  the  social  nature  ot 
truth  that  he  seems  to  hold  a  serene 
idea  thai  i  single- 
person  can  possess  i  uuih  that  other 
int  I  e  by.  And  yet 
hist.  <r\  I-  is  all  i  .•  tint.  >ld  per- 
sonal histories  —is  lull  -  I  moments  in 


which  an  individual  held  last  to  a  truth 
against  bruising  or  unjust  consensus 
and  c  i  invent!.  >n.  Menand  holds  up  the 
si  a  ialist  Eugene  Debs  as  an  example  ot 
fanatical  certitude,  but  Debs's  violent 
agitations  eventually  helped  persuade 
management  to  make  peace  w  ith  labor. 

Ultimately,  in  its  denial  ot  the  ab- 
stract nature  ot  so  much  ot  lite,  prag- 
matism has  got  to  be  one  ot  the  most 
abstract  philosophies  ever  dev  ised. 
There  is  something  strangely  cold- 
blooded about  Menand's  book,  in 
w  hich  this  usually  superb  essayist  com- 
pares ideas  to  germs.  For,  as  William 
|ames  knew  ,  so  much  of  living  is  intu- 
itive, irrational,  absurd,  driven  by  the 
unconscious.  Without  Menand's  bug- 
bear, certitude,  which  arrives  on  the 
wings  of  intuition,  one  could  not  make 
it  through  a  day,  let  alone  a  lite.  One 
could  not  embark  on  a  book  and  stick 
w  nli  it  tot  ten  veai's;  one  could  not  per- 
sist m  a  vocation  when  everyone  and 
everything  is  ranged  in  opposition.  One 
could  not  ev  en  create  a  w  ork  ot  art. 

Indeed,  pragmatism  seems  a  perilous 
path  tor  a  literary  critic  to  follow.  One 
wonders  whether,  in  adopting  a  prag- 
matist  stance,  Menand  is  not  staking 
out  his  own  critical  territory  and  re- 
sponding to  earlier  generations  of  crit- 
ics— Mary  McCarthy,  Dwight  Mac- 
donald,  Alfred  Kazin,  liv  ing  Howe, 
Susan  Sontag — whose  sharp  and  can- 
did judgments  sprang  from  powerfully 
held  certitudes.  Perhaps  The  Meta- 
physical C  li(h  is  ,i  kind  ot  soft-spoken 
manifesto  tor  a  new  style  ot  restrained, 
understated  criticism. 

That  would  be  a  highly  original 
statement  on  Menand's  part.  Yet  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  a  pragmatist  aesthet- 
ic given  the  philosophy's  infinite  open- 
ness (o  possibilities,  to  "narratives."  It 
would  lead  a  critic  merely  to  tolerate 
the  work  ot  art  under  consideration 
iint il  the  next  t >ne  came  al( >ng,  n< >  artist 
having,  along  pragmatic  lines,  anything 
certain  to  say.  It  would  make  a  critic 
bored  w  ith  his  subject  and,  eventually, 
bored  with  the  superior  motions  ot  his 
own  skept  ic  ism. 

Menand  ends  The  Wciafihysical  Club 
with  a  verv  curious  assertion:  "The 
tin  >ral  justificat  i«  m  K  »r  >  >ur  actu  »ns  c<  >mes 
from  the  tolerance  we  have  shown  to 
other  ways  ot  being  in  the  world,  oth- 
er ways  .it  considering  the  case.  The 
alternative  is  force."  C  Certitude  leads  to 


v  iolence,  once  again.  But,  sure  \ 
moral  justification  tor  our  actio  \\ 
in  the  nature  ot  our  actions.  Hi 
we  possibly  demonstrate  our  ti  |f 
openness  to  every  alternative  to 
tion  before  we  take  it?  To  whom 
we  demonstrate  it?  And  why 
anyone  be  interested  in  i  >ur .  >pen  ' 
i  >ther  perspectives  rather  than  in  > 
ti<  ins  themselves? 

More  importantly,  either  we  sli 
much  tolerance  to  "other  waysc 
sidering  the  case"'  that  we  deci. 
to  take  the  actions  we  had  inten 
take,  in  which  instance  there 
need  to  morally  justify  our  acti< 
w  e  show  tolerance  of  other  way^ 
ing  in  the  world  and  of  other 
considering  the  case,  and  then 
act  in  the  way  we  had  intended 
along,  in  which  instance  the  v 
display  of  tolerance  is  all  that  rrj 
That  is  public  relations,  not  et 

Menand's  formulation  would 
cious  in  an  authoritarian  society 
a  society  that  already  guarantee 
points  of  view  will  be  heard,  it 
like  little  more  than  a  brief  toil 
good  manners.  For  the  alternati| 
show  of  limitless  tolerance  is  n< 
Force  is  latent  in  a  show  of  li 
tolerance.  1  can  contend  with 
know  what  you  are  willing  tc 
on;  1  have  no  defense  against 
you  pretend  that  you  believe  w 
and  then  follow,  along  pragmati 
your  own  interest.  What  Mer 
making  a  case  tor — unwitting 
sure — is  an  older  type  of  unden] 
ic  society  in  which  established 
of  appearance  militate  agair 
earnest  statement  of  intention; 

Ot  course,  appearances  are  f: 
lv  tricky.  In  this  case,  an  am 
and  interesting  book  that  has 
pearance  ot  devaluing  ideas  is 
lv  ruled  by  a  single,  procrustea 
a  book  that  appears  to  advocate 
ness  to  perspectives  actually  e 
rival  perspectives  and  much  c« 
evidence.  The  irony  is  a  quest ia 
namics:  you  cannot  underestimj 
buoyancy  of  suppressed  knowlei 
experience.  There  really  is  mor 
than  usefulness  and  the  adap 
of  perspectives.  A  philosopher 
ning  shoes,  especially  one  with  i 
exquisite  sensibility  and  sucl 
ously  good  intentions,  will  so 
later  stop  and  think  about  tha 
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rugs  are  a  banality.  I  Ihiquitous 
las  toothpaste  and  common- 
place as  prose,  they  are  never- 
ringed  hy  nostalgia  with  an  air 
ity,  as  it  caffeine  and  cigarettes, 
and  cocktails  and  diet  pills, 
olor  our  days  and  bring  black- 
lur  nights.  Each  morning  brings 
if  some  actt  »r  ( >t  sp<  nts  star  bust- 
licit  substances,  of  Olympians 
>n  steroids,  of  Ritalin  snorters 
xirhan  pill  poppers;  and  we 
ans,  thrilled  by  the  louche  spec- 
tick  with  righteousness  and  pity, 


unit:  is  the  literary  editor  oj  1  Vtails 
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all  the  while  surrendering 
our  most  basic  free- 
doms— the  n<Jit  to  de- 
c  ide  ft  >r  i  mrselves  what 
goes  inti  1 1  nit  hi  idies  and 
gi  >es  i  in  in  i  >ur  minds. 

Freed(  mi  i  if  that  s<  irt 
is  a  r<  imantic  ideal;  \\  e 
are  modern  and  there- 
fore medicalized.  After 
being  sublet,  ted  tt  i  n n  ire 
than  twenty-tive  years  i  if 
a  misguided  and  ineftec- 
t  ive  thug  war,  we  seem 
largely  incapable  of 
imagining  a  w<  irld  that 
i  li  iesn't  vigi  in  n  isly  p<  dice 
our  ci  uise  i<  aisness,  de- 
spite the  tac  i  thai  hef<  ire 
World  War  1  such  a 
world  existed  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  By  c<  in- 
t  r.  ist .  the  British  seem  to 
be  far  less  constrained. 
They  can  appn  >ac  h  drug 
taking  .is  though  it  were  still  the  sacro- 
sanct purview  of  poets  and  intrepid 
bohemian  plumbers  of  consciousness, 
as  t hough  it  were  still  a  mat ter  i if 
saucer-eyed  exploration;  or  they  can 
espouse  an  insouciant  hedonism.  In 
fact,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  Amer- 
ican writing  either  of  the  twi  i  hi  u  iks — 
both  by  English  writers — under  con- 
sideration here,  each  suffused  with  a 
tacit  advocacy  ol  recreational  or  ex- 
perimental drug  use.  C  )ur  relentless  pn- 
ritam'sm — so  trite  that  the  eve  glides 
over  the  word  itself  with  the  merest 
shrug  of  self-recognition — which  to- 
day finds  expression  in  a  medical  es- 
tablishment that  turns  ei  en  i  asual  in- 
toxication into  "abuse,"  m  draconian 


pr<  ihibil  h  m  law  s  I  h  ilstci  i\l  b\  mai  .1  i- 
tory  sentencing  and  the  idcolo^v  o| 
"zero  tolerance,"  in  massive  pr  <\  i 
ganda  campaigns,  and  in  the  tmsla 
gogic  c  tilts  ol  the  i\ \  o\  er\  mov«  met  it, 
requires  that  all  discussion  of  drugs 
take  place  in  an  admonifi  n  \  tone  or,  at 
the  very  least,  that  we  shield  every 
book  and  lilm  m  which  drug  taking 
occ tits  w  ith  s,  ime  preliminary  i >r  i >ver- 
arching  statement  that  ibis  is  a  warn 
ing  about  the  perils  of  drug  abuse. 

Evidently  the  English,  who  l<  mg  ag(  i 
sent  their  mi  >st  strident  puritans  to  out 
shores,  need  no  such  tone:  neither  Stu- 
art Walton,  a  w  ine  writer,  nor  Sadie 
Plant,  a  lei  t titer  and  j<  nirnalist,  feels  re- 
quired ti )  make  a  she  >w  i  if  being  "against 
drugs."  Their  K  ><  iks  d<  i  m<  >re  than  pr<  >- 
vide  an  ant  idi  >te  ti  >  the  befuddling  pn  i- 
paganda  of  American  drug-war  ideol- 
ogy; they  stand  as  guides  marking  the 
boundaries  of  antidrug  rhetoric,  em- 
barkation points  from  which  we  can 
venture  into  thinking  mote  flexibly 
about  drugs  and  how  ibe\  have  shaped 
our  literature-  and  our  culture.  Wal- 
ton's (  hil  <ij  It:  A  Cultural  I  lisuny  oj  In- 
toxication otters  ,i  straightforward  his- 
tory of  the  use  of  intoxicants  hy 
humans,  including  a  fair-minded  and 
soberly  argued  discussion  of  English 
and  American  antidrug  laws,  written 
by  a  rat  ion.  1 1  hedi  mist,  the  S(  irt  of  hard- 
vvi  irking  l;ii\  who  likes  a  bump  of  coke 
with  his  C  ihardonnay.  An  intellectu- 
al sun  i  >t  Epic  hi  us,  the  I  ireek  phili  isi  i- 
pher  w  hi  i  s<  night  balance  in  all  things, 
Walton  represents  the  nv  ist  recent  cul- 
tural  incarnation  of  the  user:  someone 
who  yets  high  because  it  otters  a  plea- 
surable break  from  routine.  1  le  is  Lester 
Burnham  in  American  Beimry,  blowing 
a  joint  in  the  garage  before  his  work- 
i  nit.  "Drugs  appeal  to  us,"  Wain  in  says, 
"because  they  deliver  a  variety  of 
moods  and  states  not  immediately 
available  from  our  surrounding  reali- 
ties: these  ma\  lake  in  complete  re- 
laxation, ecstatic  happiness,  the  nega- 
tion of  suffering,  radically  transformed 
perceptions,  oi  |iist  a  sense  of  being 
alert  and  h ill  i  if  pi  itent i.il  energy.  What 
unites  these  disparate  effects  is  what  is 
most  important  of  all,  hi  iwever:  name- 
ly, that  they  make  us  (eel  different." 

For  Sadie  riant,  jusi  feeling  differ- 
ent w  ill  in  it  suffice.  In  Writing  on  Drugs, 
she  channels  the  moldering  spun  oj 
R<  imanticism,  ( if  myst  ics  and  visit  >nary 
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Plant  spend  much  of  their  booi 
umenting.  Alcohol  lubricated 
sions  in  classical  Greek  sympos 
sentially  philosophical  cc 
parties — and  some  hallucinoj 
has  never  been  determined  i 
though  ergot,  a  fungus  that  gr 
grains  and  is  related  to  LSD,  is 
ing  candidate1  animated  the  E 
ian  mysteries.  Archaeological ev  p^ 
of  opium  u-e  l-  found  a*  tar  \ 
the  Neolithic  Age;  the  earliest 
ot  cannabis  use  date  from  th< 
millennium  B.C.  But  American' 
be  more  impressed  to  kno' 
George  W  ashington  grew  pot 
own  medicinal  use  and  that 
Victoria  (a  major  head,  it  Walfi 
be  believed)  took  it  for  mei 
cramps.  (\  ictoria,  it  turns  out, 
dultzed  in  cocaine,  as  did  Pu 
William  McKinle\  ind  Poj 
XIII.  who  due  it  so  much  he  a 
a  p,\pA  medal  to  Angelo  Maris 
ventor  of  a  wine-and-coca  toni« 
sacramental  importance  to  nati 
pie-  ot  such  substances  a>  magic 
rooms,  coca,  tobacco.  pevote.  ai 
has  long  been  documented.  In 
her  queasier  asides,  riant  spe 
that  medieval  European  women 
plants  such  as  hemlock,  monk 
deadlv  nightshade,  and  henbar 
of  which  contain  psychoactiv 
loids — into  ointments  tha- 
smeared  on  parts  of  their  bodies 
the  witch's  broomstick  becc 
means  of  ingesting  an  hallucin 
drug,  "the  vaginal  membranes 
"among  the  mosr  sensitive  ar 
meable  regions  of  the  body. 

One  must,  however,  keep  ir 
the  fact  that  for  almost  all  of  thj 
cient  peoples  intoxicants  exist 
as  medicines,  poisons,  or  sacra 
Because  of  this,  drugs  as  we  kno' 
came  late  to  the  history  of  humi 
ture:  indeed,  the  great  Western 
sion  with  drugs,  an  obsession  du 
on  today  in  cover  articles 
painkillers  and  ecstasy  in  Set 
and  The  Seu  York  Times  \  iaga: 
such  films  as  Biou  and  Traffic, 
innumerable  books,  began  only 
2CC  years  ago.  In  tact,  it  wasri 
the  nineteenth  century,  whe 
lendge  and  Thomas  de  Quinc 
2an  writing  about  the  addictiv 
ities  of  opium,  that  the  discrete 
of  a  "dru«"  as  a  high-giving  anc 


n  ;  substance  first  took  shape.  The 
y'l  ironiclers  of  inebriation  literally 
a  Irugs  into  existence.  By  infro- 
ii  the  reading  public  to  what  we 
;  ink  of  as  recreational  drugs,  the 
;1  i  romantics  established  .1  new 
the  psychotropic  theater,  whai 
n  he  heuristic  mi  >de  1  if  Jni<j  tak- 
t  user,  generally  a  writer  or  artist, 
x  >  >rer  1  >t  c<  msc  u  msness  1  >r  meeker 
•i  ms.  Thai  this  occurred  during 
1  leteenth  century,  the  greai  era 
h  nistrv,  would  seem  n<  1  accident: 
F  mphry  Davy  gave  the  firsl  paper 
1  ous oxide  in  1800;  in  1806  nun 
n  became  the  first  alkaloid  to  he 
a  J  from  its  organic  base;  C  ierman 
r  sts  isolated  cocaine  111  the  mid- 
c  the  century;  Alexander  Wood 
e  ed  the  hypodermic  syringe  in 
4  md  diacetylm<  trphine,  1  ir  hen  >- 
W.s  discovered  in  1898.  During 
rentury,  the  romantic,  experi- 
1  1  cast  nt  mind  propelled  the  ex- 
7  t>n  of  scientists  and  poets  alike. 
)(tei  Hoy  for  the  druggie-artist 
I  the  French  poet  Arthur  Rim- 
er out  through  ;i  "systematic  dis- 
;  tg  ot  the  senses"  to  transfi  »rni 
idt  into  a  visionary,  .1  "supreme 
Hist." 

Since  their  "disc  ivery,"  drugs  have 
|aken  on  a  double  lite  111  the  col- 
lective mind:  .is  the  subject  ot 
p'ation  tor  various  writings 
tiding,  in  1  iur  century ,  films),  and 
Bed  by  that  literature)  as  a  touch- 
llfor  expression  in  1  >ur  daily  lives, 
nigh  literature,  drugs  became  a 
1  sr  tor  the  formation  ot  suhcul- 
;  —the  mid-nineteenth-century 
iHes  Hachichins  (which  included 
Titers  Charles  Baudelaire,  Hon- 
d  Balzac,  Theophile  C  iautier,  and 
MJ  de  Nerval,  and  the  painter  Eu- 
MDelacroix),  hash  and  opium 
;  ot  the  KSyOs,  beatniks,  hippies, 
1  -ads.  speed  freaks,  Yuppie  coke 
r  is,  tranced-out  ravers  on  ecsta- 
-rd  those  subcultures  have  in  their 
become  subjects  tor  other  writ- 
id  on  and  <  >n  in  an  endless  1<  1,  ip 
restion  and  creation.  Of  course, 
I"  he  advent  ot  drugs  came  new 
p  and  alien  notions.  Coleridge 
"1 1  the  w<  ird  "intensify"  t<  >  dese  ribe 
tects  ot  opium,  and,  as  Walton 
is  out,  "Until  the  later  years  of 
ineteenth  century,  the  concept  of 


drug  abuse  barely  existed."  The  drug 
in  >vel,  so  ubiquitous  in  1  he  last  decades 
1  if  the  twentieth  century,  was  ,|||  hm 
unthinkable  until  the  latter  pari  of  the 
c  lassifying-crazed  nineteeni  h  century, 
when  society  began  making  moral 
judgments  about  chemical  intoxica- 
tion. (Muslim  societies  are  an  excep- 
tion, Islam  being  the  only  major  reli- 
gion that  had  always  prohibited 
alcohol.)  Still,  the  original  drug  genre, 
the  fi  >unt  fr<  mi  whic  h  all  1 1 ic  in  ivels 
and  poems  spring,  is  the  meiiii  >ir,  usu- 
ally in  the  form  of,  as  1  )o  Quincey  put 
it,  "the  record  of  a  remarkable  period 
in  my  lite  . .  .not  merely  an  interest  m<j 
record,  hut,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
useful  and  instructive."  This  was  Ins 
gambit  in  (  '.onfessions  <>j  dtt  English  (  '/>/- 
urn  Eater  and  Coleridge's  in  parts  of 
the  Biographia  Literaria.  In  the  twenti- 
eth century,  Aldous  I  luxley  employed 
instructive  rec<  illection  in  The  I  h >ors  <  >f 
Perception,  as  did  leant  iocteau  in  <  'pi- 
urn  (his  diary  ot  an  opium  eater), 
William  Burroughs  in  his  essentially 
memo  iris  tic  junky,  and  .Allen  i  iins- 
berg  in  Ins  poem  Howl  Over  the  last 
several  decades,  increased  attention 
to  the  widespread  s,  icial  phem  mien,  m 
of  substance  abuse  has  resulted  in  an 
unstanchable  I  iem<  in  hage  i  >t  rec  1  >very- 
m< ivement  rrtonoh  igues  .11  id  emotion- 
al tan  dances,  a  stream  ot  gruesome 
exhibitionism  with  all  the  aesthetic 
appeal  of  an  amateur  striptease  night 
.11  a  nursing  home.  Even  so,  and  despite 
the  burgeoning  horde  ot  books  made 
expressly  f<  >r  daytime  talk  sh<  >ws,  e\  vr\ 
generation  finds  its  own  true  De 
Quincey,  the  tmest  recent  example  be- 
ing Ann  Ma  if  iwe,  the  author  of  How 
to  Stop  Time.  Heroin  frotn  A  to  Z,  a 
breezily  ironic  recollection  of  New 
fork's  early  nineties  dope  scene.  (By 
tlie  way ,  the  first  drug  menu  >ir  written 
by  a  woman  was  Annie  Meyers's 
Eight  Years  in  Cocaine  Hell,  1902.) 

The  thing  about  the  memoir  is  irs 
specificity;  it  tends  to  be  restricted  to 
1  me  persi  >n's  affair  w  ith  his ,  n-  her  drug 
of  choice.  For  tin  >se  writers  with  mi  ire 
encyclopedic  tastes,  the  bibliographic 
grail  is  a  comprehensive  tome  thai 
would  reveal  the  sextets  of  all  drugs 
and  stand  as  the  last  .totalizing  w<  ird  on 
the  subject.  The  C  ierman  c  ritic  Walter 
Benjamin  spoke  1  if  sueh  a  pn  iject,  as  did 
the  later  French  theorist  Michel  Fou- 
cault,  who,  itist  two  years  before  his 
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the  c  ulture  .  >t  dm  : 
■ 

I 

in:   iIm   i.  •  in.in- 

k  states,  to  oriental  tyranny. . . ."  And. 
suinc  decades  later,  the  anarchic  Brit 
Alexander  Trocchi  made  plans  tor  .1 
hook  called  Drugs  0/  the  Mind,  though, 
sadly,  like  most  stoner  plans  it  re- 
mained illusory.  De  Quincey  him-elt 
promised  readers  .mother  installment 
ot  his  (Jttnjessums  hut  never  got  around 
to  completing  it. 

Clearly,  the  specter  ot  a  great  work 
encompassing  .ill  drug  knowledge 
haunts  hoth  Plant  and  Walton,  li  is 
Plant  who  recognizes  the  allure  ot  Mich 
.1  hook  tor  other  writers,  and  her  ex- 
tensive treatment  ot  the  subject  must 
he  ^eeii  ,b  an  attempt  to  tultill  the  un- 
paid dehts  left  h\  all  those  "abandoned 
project-  and  incomplete  report-."  For 
hi-  part.  Walton  never  addresses  out- 
right the  idea  ot  such  a  hook,  though  he 
implies  that  his  own  take-  aim  at  the 
goal  w  hen  he  chooses  as  his  epigraph 
the  guiding  word-  ot  Fnednch  Nict- 
;-che:  "W  ho  w  ill  ever  relate  the  whole 
histon  ot  narcotica.'  h  1-  almost  the 
history  ot  'culture.'  ot  our  so-called  high 
culture."  Needle—  to  say,  the  oasis  ot 
perfect  exhaustiveness  toward  which 
Plant  and  Walton  travel  proves  in  the 
end  to  he  a  mirage,  and  the  path  to  it 
overh  elusive,  too  faintly  imprinted 
on  the  philosophical  wilderness. 

\ somewhat  Janus-faced  effort, 
it -el I  a-  an  in vt 

"the  was  intoxication  ha-  formed  an 
in  ot  human  ultural  de\  el- 
1  ipmeni  -nice  1  la— ic  11  I 
nine-."  It  presents  a  lucid  and  infor- 
mative study  of  the  enduring  symbio- 
sis that  has  always  existed  between  hu- 
-ociet\  and  psycho. »c 1 1\  e 
substances,  in  the  process  making  a 
particularly  convincing  argument  that 
intoxication  1-  an  essential  part  of  our 
makeup,  inseparable  from  who  and 


what  we  are.  Walton  elaborate-  his 
chronology  in  a  dry,  journalistic  tone, 
which  n-e-  to  a  pitch  of  impassioned 
indignation  only  when  relating  the 
comparatively  recent  and  misguided 
forays  of  government  into  prohibiting 
drug  use.  Intoxication,  he  believes,  is 
1  fundamental  human  right. 

Plant  -  histon-  proceed-  in  a  more 
desultory  fashion,  f<  >c  using  on  the  w  l  it- 
er- who  have  been  drawn  to  drugs,  at 
times  taking  short  excursions  into  the 
physio-logy  of  drug  use  and  the  poli- 
tic- ot  the  trade  in  illicit  substances. 
Relying  on  biography,  historical  fact, 
and  legend,  interwoven  with  quoted 
samplings  of  favored  authors,  Plant, 
the  attentive  tour  guide,  points  to  a 
variety  of  thematic  vistas  spreading 
from  the  artificial  paradise  of  intoxi- 
cation. Some  ot  them,  such  as  the  Ori- 
ental fantasias  prompted  by  hashish 
or  the  heaven-and-hell  metaphors  as- 
sociated with  opiate-,  will  be  familiar 
land-cape-  to  those  wayward  folks  w  ho. 
provoked  by  their  own  experience-, 
have  already  delved  into  the  litera- 
ture. Other-,  such  as  the  suggestion 
that  cocaine  elicits  themes  ot  duality 
and  deception  ("The  drug  of  the  con- 
fidence trick  1-  cocaine,"  she  writes), 
and  that  it  was  crucial  to  the  devel- 
opment ot  hoth  the  detective  novel 
and  psychoanalysis,  and  that  experi- 
mentation with  psychedelics  fueled 
and  was  fueled  b\  earh  work  on  the 
computer,  constitute  genuine  insights, 
whereas  assertions  such  as  "MDMA's 
dream  tripper-  had  a  preview  of  virtu- 
al life  in  cyberspace"  will,  1  imagine, 
ardi  the  eyebrows  of  even  the  most 
jaded  connoisseur  of  intoxicants. 

One  can't  help  feeling  that  W  riting 
on  Drugs  would  have  been  more  shape- 
ly had  it  kept  a  destination  in  view,  one 
delineated  by  an  argument.  Instead 
riant  tend-  to  swoop  dow  n,  haw  klike, 
on  a  given  point  or  theme,  toying  with 
it  tor  a  few  pages  before  riding  a  ther- 
mal up  into  another  loop  ot  specula- 
tion. In  place-  the  hook  reads  like  the 
l.ite-niizht  inu-iivj-  ot  a  professor  on  a 
cocaine  jag — intelligible,  wholly  in- 
formed, though  propelled  by  an  aimless 
curiosity,  which,  in  daylight,  doesn't 
entirely  hold  together.  Plant.  I  sus- 
pect, felt  that  anv  detinue  conclusion 
might  undermine  or  unduly  straighten 
the  inherently  circular  paths  along 
which  she  believe-  drug-  lead  us.  I  ler- 


1-  a  spiraling  road,  and  addictio 
metaphor  for  continuous  rept 
"All  writing  is  addiction,  and  a 
er-  are  hooked,"  -he  asserts— 
tendentiously,  it  seems  to  me.  E 
diction  is  not  the  only  repetiti 
lies  in  wait  tor  the  writer  on] 
There  are  other  pattern-  and 
ring  theme-,  calls  that  echo  t 
the  work  of  them  all."  When  it; 
to  drugs,  writers  apparently  don 
much  from  one  another.  No  c 
arv  tale  can  keep  the  rummagii 
from  the  garbage  pile:  "each 
reading  the  others'  work,  rep 
their  adventures,  and  also  the 
takes,  endlessly  rehearsing  th 
retrain."  Like  much  drug  logic 
both  true  and  not  true.  Cei 
themes  recur,  vet  the  example 
hook  belie  Plant's  logic  of  circ 
new  patterns  do  emerge,  and, 
minds  of  the  best  writers,  old 
serve  as  prisms  opening  w  hole 
ot  fresh  concepts. 


I 


^|^he  first  -toned  literary 
turer-  of  the  earh'  nine 
century  tended  to  loc 
ward,  equating  alien  states  c 
sciousness  with  exotic  realm 
leridge's  Xanadu  with  its 
pleasure  dome"  and  sacred  riV' 
ning  "through  caverns  measure 
man/Down  to  a  sunless  sea 
Asian  payodas  and  idols  that 
late  De  Quincey'-  dream-;  I 
[aire's  artificial  paradises,  his 
thesias  and  "infinite  perspec 
Sometime  later  in  rhe  centur 
hap-  beginning  with  Rimbau 
sionary  project  or  with  Poe's  r 
native  detective  Dupin,  they 
turning  their  attention-  inw 
the  workings  and  unworkings 
mind.  As  moralizers  ranted  t 
drunkenness,  as  people  digest 
Quincey,  formulating  the  first- 
ne-  ot  addiction,  and  .is  consp 
groups  ot  bohemian  artists  wet 
smoking  opium  and  eating  h 
the  drug  experience  instigated 
tere-t  in  social  outcasts — an< 
all  this  a  taste  tor  the  logic  of 
tion  and  analysis  emerged. 

Hard-core  opium  addict  N 
Collins,  w  ho,  it  was  said,  drank  t 
laudanum  in  a  single  dose  to 
dozen  men,  wrote  The  Moons  tor 
of  the  first  detective  novels,  it  r 


■ 


,iultT  the  drug's  influence.  (He 
r  id  he  could  barely  recall  writing 

I  act,  opium  figures  as  a  principal 

I I  ith  which  Collins's  detective, 
y>  it  Curt,  solves  the  novel's  crime 
i  -induced  theft).  And  Sherlock 
as,  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  co- 
1  and  morphine-injecting  detec- 
ifelies  on  these  substances,  be- 
>i  is  he  says  in  The  Sign  i  >t  F>  >ur.  his 
U  rebel-  at  stagnation."  For 
.1  :s,  driiy-  serve  alternately  as  an 
t  >r  a  stand-in  tor  detective  w<  irk. 
vme  problem-,  give  me  w<  >rk ,  give 
t  ■  most  <  ibtuse  crypt<  igram,  >  ir  the 
intricate  analysis,  and  1  am  in 
§f>per  atmosphere.  1  can  dispense 
r  ith  artificial  stimulants."  A  fan 
Hock  Holme-,  Sigmund  Freud  al- 
3  id  cocaine  to  be  a  gateway  drug 
flvsls.  In  the  1  "">se  -  he  ad\  i  >cated 
•Bte  with  all  the  gusto  of  an  ado- 
pt, writing  "L  ber  Coca,"  a  "song 
r  -e  to  this  magical  substance,"  as 
1-  letter-  in  which  he  titillated 
1  te  .  ith  promises  of  returning 
6|"a  wild  man  with  cocaine  in  his 
M  Only  atter  his  friend  and  men- 
kin  Flei-chl  died  of  a  ci  icaine  i  iver- 
en  1891  did  Freud  decide  that 
echemical  method  of  defence 
fJ  t  suffering  . . .  althi  nidi  the  m«  »t 
et,  was  tor  that  reason  danger- 
Hnoxious."  Historian  and  Freud 
spher  Peter  Gay  n<  >tes  that  Freud 
it  his  last  letter  mentioning  co- 
Buse  in  1895.  After  kicking  the 
eie  began  to  c<  insider  the  analyt- 
i  hod  a  better  defense  against  sut- 
r:  he  published  The  Interpretation 
flams  in  1900. 

)'ine  the  later  part  of  the  nine- 
ri  century,  when  the  tir-t  co- 
jj  experiment-  were  in  vogue,  au- 
fjlbegan  describing  a  split  in  their 
■  selves,  fixing  on  doubles  and 
'J  (gangers.  Holme-,  tor  example, 
i  "evil  twin"  and  "perfect  coun- 

>jt" — to  use  riant'-  epithet  in 

frsor  Monartv.  The  most  notori- 
literary  double-,  of  course,  are 
'»:ed  in  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
Mrange  Case  of  Dr.  Jckyll  and 
myde,  which  Tlant  describes  as 
etorv  ot  a  man  who  take-  a  drug 
ej'e  lite  to  what  has  previously 
i  »ne  side  of  his  character,  a  per- 
fjity  secreted  within  hi-  own." 
-'ding  to  Plant,  Stevenson  com- 
t  the  work  "during  -ix  days  and 


nights  ot  a  cocaine  high" — a  tempt- 
ing supposition  tor  which  Plant  ot- 
ter- no  evidence."  Nor,  tor  that  mat- 
ter, does  -he  adduce  evidence  rhar 
Toe,  champion  ot  druggies  since  the 
tune  ot  Baudelaire,  ever  took  opium, 
or  anything  more  exotic  than  alco- 
hol. So  be  it.  Legend,  the  mysterious 
evil  tw  in  ot  the  dru>_:  experience,  has 
always  influenced  druy  culrure  at 
least  a-  powerfully  a-  the  substances 
themselves,  though  neither  Plant 
m  >r  \X  alt' 'ii  has  seen  tit  t<  i  address  it. 

In  the  twentieth  century  inward- 
looking  writer-  tripping  on  powerful 
hallucinogens  such  a-  mescaline  and 
LSD  delved  into  the  pre-Freudian,  pre- 
analytic,  primitive  psyche,  Huxley's 
The  Doors  of  Perception  helped  make 
mystical  visionary  states  a  dominant 
m> >tit.  i  me  pi >pulan:ed  by  Allen  t  iins- 
berg's  poem-  and  Carlo-  Castaneda's 
Di  >n  Juan  hi « »ks,  am<  mg  i  nhers.  At  the 
same  time,  such  writer-  a-  Jean 
Cocteau,  Jack  Kerouac,  \\  llliam  Bur- 
roughs, and  Norman  Mailer  linked 
drugs  to  social  rebellii  >n  and  counter- 
cultural  fantasies.  Obvi<  ai-h ,  these  rw<  i 
impulse: — the  mystical,  viMonarv  one 
and  the  rebellu  hi-  <  me — fused  t<  i  a  large 
degree  in  the  sixties,  though,  oddly 
enough,  the  sixties  did  not  produce  a 
superii  >r  hi  iely  « 't  drug  literature. 

A-  tlte  recreational  use  ot  dn.i'_:-  be- 
came more  widespread  in  the  sixtie- 
and  seventies,  it  became  common  tor 
films  to  depict  people  indulging  in  il- 
lieit  substances,  and  team-  upon  ream- 
were  w  ritten  about  dmgs  in  magazines, 
popular  novel-,  self-help  book-,  etc. 
When  Jni'_!-  themselves  m«  ived  >  ait  1. 1 
the  cultural  suburbs,  the  notion  ot 
dmgs  a-  vehicles  f>  ir  inner  expK  'ration, 
a-  a  mean- .  >t  literarv  inspiratit  in.  or  as 
guides  to  enlightenment,  diminished 
significantly.  "Art,"  wrote  Huxley,  pre- 
-.iL:in<_'  the  decline  ot  literarx  drug  ex- 
pk  'ration.  "  . . .  i-  >  mlv  ti  >r  beginners,  >  <r 
el-e  tor  those  resolute  dead-ender-. 
who  have  made  Lip  their  minds  to  be 
content  w  ith  the  ersat:  ot  Suchne— . 
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with  symbols  rather  ihan  with  what 
they  signify,  with  the  elegantly  com- 
posed re«.  ipe  in  lieu  of  aci  ual  dinner." 
Fi>r  much  oi  the  last  2 cY  years,  writers 
employed  di  .'  i-  in  isi  ic  tools, 
iki  1 1  ie  nnagi- 
lil  eat 

king    pium  tor  in- 

spji  lion;  now  the  symbols  of 
substance-use  stand  nor  for  enlight- 
eiimeni  bul  for  pleasure  and  nihilism: 
teen  ravers  on  ecstasy,  a  wacked-oul 
Wall  Streeter  snorting  coke  in  the 
bathroom.  Romantics  like  Plant  or 
.Ann  Marlowe  still  exist ,  and  they  -.rill 
write  b< » >k-,  but  their  efforts  carry  with 
them  more  than  a  whiff  of  nostalgia. 


I 


K  I  "through  almost  all  writing  on 
drugs,  a  fixation  on  time  reap- 
pears like  a  leitmotif.  Coca, 
write--  riant,  "was  used  ,h  a  measure  of 
both  exchange  and  tune:  the  Incas 
preferred  to  be  paid  in  coca  rather  than 
silver  or  gold,  and  Indians  from  the 
Peruvian  sierra  measured  journeys  in 
cocadas — the  time  between  doses  of 
coca."  Cocaine  speeds  tune  along: 
Louis  Bleriot,  the  first  man  to  tlv  across 
the  English  Channel,  made  his  trip 
with  a  bottle  <  if  Marian i'-  tonic.  Oth- 
er drugs,  depressants,  have  the  effect  of 
slowing  tune,  concentrating  the  tem- 
poral in  impossibly  attenuated  mo- 
ments. /  low  In  Stop  Tunc,  Marlowe  ti- 
tles her  book  on  heroin.  Octavio  Paz 
made  the  connection  between  drugs 
and  tune  when  he  wrote,  in  Alternat- 
ing Current,  "The  ultimate  meaning 
of  the  use  of  drugs  in  our  tune  is  thus 
i  learer  n> >w:  it  is  a  criticism  of  linear 
time  and  a  nostalgia  tor  (or  a  presen- 
timent of )  another  sort  of  tune." 

T  >  the  question  of  why  writers,  vvho 
rely  on  the  perspicacity  of  their  minds 
tor  their  livelihood,  have  been  consis- 
tently attracted  to  chemicals  thai  blunt 
their  mental  faculties,  Paz's  insight  of- 
fers one  compelling  answer  Early  in 
their  lives,  people  who  become  w  riters 
tend  to  experience  intensely  the  joy  of 
forgetting  oneself  utterly  in  reading,  of 
losing  hours  and  days  to  thai  particu- 
lar form  of  concentration.  I  )rugs  allow 
them  to  recapture  that  pleasurable  to- 
c  us,  s.ii  ing,  fi  >r  .i  period,  their  nostalgia 
tor  "another  sort  of  tune,"  specifically 
a  child's  \ersion:  contracted,  frozen, 
escapist.  I  know  of  onlv  two  non-drug- 
induced  analogues  to  the  concentrat- 
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ed  tune  experienced  in  childhood.  One 
is  that  rare  hour  when  1  am  aide  to 
block  out  all  adult  anxieties  and,  in 
the  effortless  way  reserved  for  children, 
submit  entirely  to  the  book  I'm  reading. 
The  other  is  in  the  act  of  writing  itself. 

1 'rugs  do  frequently  induce  tits  of 
yearning — tor  an  idealized  Orient  of 
opium  dens,  for  the  heady  sixties,  tor 
smoke-filled  jazz  clubs,  tor  a  simpler 
rune  when  it  seemed  risky  and  excit- 
ing to  smoke  hash  or  try  ecstasy.  The 
reasons  are  twofold.  Firsr,  drugs  are  so 
interwoven  into  our  cultural  history 
that  doing  them,  as  with  any  rite  or  rit- 
ual, inevitably  recalls  other,  older  drug 
rituals:  eating  magic  mushrooms  with 
friends  inv  okes,  say,  the  shamanic  cer- 
emonies of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Sec- 
ond, drugs  produce  similar  and  pre- 
dictable results  (this  is  a  prime 
component  of  addiction),  thus  creat- 
ing a  kind  of  manifest  continuity  alien 
to  our  normal  lives.  Because  drugs  in- 
terrupt the  unnoticed  sequence  of  our 
daily  existence,  taking  them  has,  often, 
the  quality  of  an  event.  They  are  at 
once  a  part  of  and  apart  from  the  reg- 
ular grind.  Getting  high  feels  new  and 
unexpected  and,  at  the  same  time, 
old,  like  something  one  read  when 
one  w  as  young. 

"Ever  since  1  read  De  Quincey  in 
my  early  teens  I'd  planned  to  rrv  opi- 
um," writes  Ann  Marlowe.  One  of  the 
disappointing  lacunae  I  noticed  in  both 
Walton  and  Plant  is  that  they  never 
talk  about  the  drug  books  of  my  own 
youth,  which  were  tempters  before  they 
were  guides:  Jim  Carroll's  The  Basket' 
hall  Diaries;  1  lunter  S.  Thompson's  Fear 
and  Loathing  in  Liis  Vegas;  the  sad  pages 
of  Go  Ask  Alice,  the  anonymous  story 
of  a  teenage  hippie  girl's  madness-in- 
ducing trip  into  substance  abuse;  Tom 
Wolfe's  The  Electric  Kool-Aid  Acid  Test  , 
Robert  Stone's  Dog  Soldiers;  even  Bret 
Easton  Idlis's  Less  than  Zero.  Taken  to- 
gether, these  books  do  not  constitute  a 
zenith  of  literary  achievement;  they 
have  varying  aesthetic  value.  What  is 
cert. un  is  thai  their  authors  did  not 
represent  drugs  primarily  as  a  means  of 
exploring  and  expanding  conscious- 
ness, of  plumbing  the  soul,  or  of  at- 
taining mystical  knowledge.  Each  of 
these  stories  is  less  reflective  than  re- 
portorial.  As  a  romantic  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  the  exploratory  side  of  the  drug 
experience,  Plant  could  hardly  be  ex- 


pected to  fasten  on  to  such  exari) 
sheer  escapism.  And  although  ei 
is  in  no  way  anathema  to  Walto 
sibility,  his  book  doesn't  exactly 
of  "our  so-called  high  culture,"  1^ 
tory  of  which  is  the  history  of  i 
ica.  Still,  judging  by  his  epigra 
is  what  Walton  set  out  to  writ 
mirable  as  these  books  are,  the 
one  important  respecr:  they  nt 
to  tell  us  what  connects  Baude 
Freud  with  the  greasy-haired  fo 
year-old  who  drops  a  hit  of  wi 
pane  acid  at  the  mall  and  then' 
the  rest  of  the  night  drinking  b 
smoking  pot  with  friends  in 
parking  lot.  Apologies  to  Nit 
but  th.u  is  the  history  of  narc! 
how  clever  goats  stumbled  up 
stances  that  for  aeons  were  c 
monplace  as  garbage;  how  the 
made  us  believe  tor  a  time  th; 
substances  were  special  and  cou 
us  special;  and  why  it  is  that  tl| 
have  left  the  herd  and  all  w 
garbage. 
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LETTERS 

( 'ontinued  from  page  7 

years,  of  the  forward -think  ing 
monthly  journal  The  Conservator, 
s(  ireely  an  issue  of  which  lacked 
Whitmaniana  oi  some  kind.  In  its 
last  issue,  just  months  before 
I  rauhel  died  in  1919,  he  published 
a  brilliant  "last  hurrah"  on  the  cen- 
tennial ot  his  idol's  birth.  Daven- 
port perceptively  calls  "Song  of 
Myself"  a  "script  for  readers  to  re- 
cite," and  that  is  exactly  Traubel's 
point  in  his  moving  valediction, 
which  is  included  at  the  end  of  Inti- 
mate with  Walt. 

( iary  Schmidgall 
New  York  City 

Penal  Dysfunction 

1  commend  your  disturbing  graph- 
ic on  the  emergence  of  supermaxi- 
mum-facility  incarceration  ["Cruel 
and  Unusual  Punishment,"  Map,  Ju- 
ly], As  you  ably  document,  these 
prisons  pose  a  gross  threat  to  the 
menial  health  of  inmates  and  often 
violate  the  fundamental  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution.  In  addi- 
tion, it  must  be  noted  that  many 
such  prisons  violate  international 
law  in  the  form  of  widely  ratified  hu- 
man-rights treaties  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party. 

Taking  that  view,  the  Center  for 
Constitutional  Rights  recently  sued 
the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary,  alleg- 
ing that,  by  mistreating  inmates,  the 
supermax  violated  these  interna- 
tional treaties.  Under  federal  law, 
government  agents  may  be  sued  tor 
depriving  any  individual  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  "Con- 
stitution and  laws."  In  principle, 
treaties  have  been  considered  a  part 
of  international  customary  law  and, 
by  extension,  part  of  U.S.  law.  In 
practice,  however,  infractions  of  in- 
ternational customary  law  are  rarely 
introduced  in  domestic  courts.  It 
successful,  the  case  will  be  a  prece- 
dent forcing  us  as  ,i  nation  to  honor 
domestically  the  values  that  we  pro- 
mote in  the  world  abroad. 

/  )evon  Kearney 

(.  Center  tor  C  Constitutional  Rights 
New    ork  City 


SOLUTION  TO  "SONGS  FROM, 
WOODS,"  RrADINOS,  PAGI 

The  idea  of  'singer  of  ,i  pc-rso 
in  another'  can  he  taken  as  an  o 
*,  that  is,  "x*y=z"  denotes  "x's- 
stmt'  to  y  by  :".  Thus:  1 )  we  have 
of  *  (everyone's  song  is  sung  to  e 
by  a  singer),  2)  we  have  an  'i 
(the  priest),  3)  we  have  an  'inv 
everyone  (mates),  4)  the  (unavi 
cryptic  third  paragraph  is  the  assj 
tv  of  the  operation  *. 

Thus  we  have  a  group  struct' 
10,201  =  101  x  101  and  101  is  I 
and  any  group  of  order  ot  squi 
prime  is  abelian. 

Thus,  it  was  Marian  who  sail 
John's  song  to  Rohm.  For  thel 
question,  it  suffices  that  we  havd 
structure  since  we  have  M 
Rohin*Little  John.  We  shouj 
Marian  and  Robin  are  mates  a| 
can  left  multiply  the  equation  M 
inverse  to  get  Marian*MarianJ 
John.  And  SO  Little  John  sang  t  \ 
her  song. 
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and  analysis,  research,  fact-che  n 
and  the  general  workings  of  n 
tional  magazine.  Each  intern  '  >rl 
with  an  editor  on  one  section  tf 
magazine  and  takes  part  in  tk  p 
ation  of  the  Harper's  Index. 

•  Art  interns  serve  part-time  fo:  w 
to  five  months  and  view  currt  e 
hibits  at  museums  and  gal  ie 
take  part  in  the  selection  of  f( 
the  Readings  section,  and  gair  k» 
in  electronic  page  layout,  cole  ;e 
aration,  art  and  photo  researc  ar 
working  with  freelancers. 

All  interns  are  encourasJ 
generate  ideas,  read  widely,  a  I 
proach  problems  creatively  p 
positions  are  unpaid. 
For  further  information  and 
plication,  call  (212)  420-5720.  ec 
specify  which  program  you  are  H 
ingfor. 
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Iriskaidekacode 

]y  Richard  E.  Maltby  Jr. 


i.        simple  a  >de  has  been  i  rented  by  taking  .1  thirteen- 
:tter  isogram — .1  word  in  which  no  letters  repeal    and  writ- 
i :  ay  the  remaining  letters  in  alphabetical  order  under  it.  For 
1  nstance: 

L  U M  B  E  R  ]  AC  K  IN G 
DFHOPQST  V W X  Y  Z 

Encoding  is  di  me  by  vert  ical  substitution;  thus  TONSIL 
jji  ncodes  as  ABYJXI ).  The  answers  to  the  f<  >ur  t  lues  111  ital- 
ics are  to  be  entered  in  the  diagram  in  a  >de,  the  base  w<  >rd 
it  which  must  he  disci  ivered  by  logical  deduc  tion  Enter  the 
I  iiase  word  and  the  code  111  the  spaces  below  the  diagram. 

Clue  answers  include  live  pn  iper  names.  As  alu ay  s,  men- 
•  ,al  repunctuatii  >n  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution.  The  so- 
uth 11  tn  l.i^t  nn  mtli's  pu::le  appears  on  page  89. 
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ft  CROSS 

1 .    Who  may  upset  Rick '  (6) 
5.    Desert  not  well  lighted  (6) 

' 1     I  lippy  plat  es  large,  short  clamps  at  back  ol  gym  (8) 

1 1.  It's  central  to  vineyard's  quality  times  (4) 

12.  Place  where  1  make  another  touchdown/  (7) 

13.  Start  to  raise  Cain  ( mtside  gravesite  ( 5 ) 

17.  Foi  id-pn  icessing  systems  could  be  neater  ((1) 

18.  It's  found  around  upper-class  British  house  (M 

19.  Bouquet  to  gel  much  too  high  otherwise  (-\) 

20.  Mad  at  (  'lata,  the  last  character  to  create  a  stir  on 
an  island  ( 8 ) 

22.  Virginia  leading  big  game  —  just  one  down  left  (8) 

23.  To  the  ear,  it's  hemisemiotic!  (4) 

24.  French  girl  in  denim  follows  directions'  Quite  the 
reverse!  (o) 

26.    Nn  good  dictator  at  heart,  I'm  giving  people 

entitlement !  (6) 
JO.    Rifle  sh..t  pilot  (5) 

51.    University  student  turned  in  article  following  tic- 
tac-toe  row  (7) 

32.  Ass  might  appear  to  be  in  rare  form  (4) 

33.  Taco:  some  made  crackers  out  of  11 

34.  A  candle  is  this  evil?  (6) 

35.  Swimming  in  mud's  being  barely  seen'  (6) 


l  k  WN 
I 


Seer  said  it's  the  high  pi  >mi  "I  (  hristianity!  ( 5 ) 
Through  this  grove  ran  Daedalus,  all  decked  out! 

To  man  in  .1  pickle:  "Regenerated  is  the  man  who 
helps  himself"  (12) 
A  car  is  in  1  in  lei  ( 4 ) 

Decrees  thrown  out,  prairie  state  gets  come-down 
again  (9) 

Fleece  raincoats  turned  up  (4) 

A  triptych  lias  tins  impressii  'nisi ic  portrait  in  11  (12) 

Armagnai  liqueur,  boxed  set  (6J 

(. let  out  "Song  Without  Words"  (4) 

The  lady-love  is  the  i  me  who  gets  the  gli  >rv  (4) 

A  self-destructive  gangster  in  fiction  (9) 

Convert  in  supporting  underwear  used  to  be  the 

leader  in  here  llM 

To  me,  11  looks  like  a  hunk!  (4) 

\\ '.'hat  Jack  I  fi  mier  Indie  J  ma  at  an  audition — cool!  ( 6) 

Fed.  perhaps,  from  an  overturned  cola  (4) 

One  who  can't  make  11  back  from  gambling  spot 

with  $1,000  (5) 

Start  yo-yo  (4) 

Billy  club,  perhaps  (4) 


ontest  Rul  cs:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  addres 
•i.y.  10012.  It  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  cop 
>enders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  ret. 
>e  printed  in  the  December  issue.  Winners  of  the  August  puzzle, 
Cennedy,  Lexington,  Massachusetts;  and  I  larold  Sanford,  Seattle 


s  to  "Triskaidekacode,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York, 
v  <>t  yout  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  re>  eived  b\  *  \  tobcr  10 
five  1  >ne-year  subscripts  mis  ri  1  Harpe'  s  Mtigtijim  Winners'  nam*  *  will 
'(.'rime  Scene,"  are  hi. me  Dexter,  Rillerica,  Massachusetts;  Stewarl 


IUZZLE 
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NASDAQ  S  C(  )NTI NENTA L  DRIFT 


mil  the  N.i-^tl.ui  bubble  bursl  last  spring,  financial  commentators  pointed  with  awe  to  the  fact  that  many  rechtl 
hrnvs'  m.ii k t ■  r  capitalization  (stock  price  multiplied  h\  outstanding  shares)  had  swollen  to  the  size  of  respecrahl| 
World  national  economies.  Last  year,  for  example,  high-tech  giants  Lucent,  Hewlett-Packard,  and  Intuit  had 
i.ipv  roughly  equaling  the  (>NP  ol  Switzerland,  Finland,  and  Luxembourg,  respectively.  By  the  time  the  Nasda 
plunged  from  it s  March  2000  peak  ol  tI  'il  to  a  1(>P>  low  last  April,  the  value  of  these  companies  had  been 
to  the  equivalents  ol  Tunisia,  Bangladesh,  and  I  Iganda.  These  1. 1 aintries,  along  with  the  others  shaded  below,  represent  a  beforq 
aftei  picture  ol  companies  thai  suffered  precipitous  losses  during  this  period.  Among  the  ten  companies  experiencing  some 
worst  declines  (labeled)  the  average  market-cap  decline  was  96  percent,  reducing  almost  all  of  them  to  the  level  of  some 
wi  irld's  s[ na lies!  ,  >r  mi  >si  prei  arious  national  economies.  Meanwhile,  the  Nasdaq's  combined  market  capitalization  fell  by  at  leasl 
trillion,  jusi  shy  >  >t  |apan's  GNP,  the  w<  irld's  set.  ond  largest .  A  It  In  nigh  a  handful  i  if « ither  high-tech  firms  still  retain  their  First 
\  alue,  the  majority,  like  those  show  n  below,  now  linel  themselves  as  desperate  tor  the  attention  of  venture  capitalists  as  the  strul 
far-flung  economies  the\  have  come  to  resemble.  — Ken  Silvet 


MARKET  CAPS' 
PEAK 


1 


Top  Losers 


Although  Belarus  boasts  the  second-largest  economy  among 
former  satellite  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union,  these  countries' 
average  CNP  is  only  one  thirtieth  of  Europe's.  In  the  Nasdaq  world. 
Belarus  seems  the  threshold  of  high-tech  stardom.  Sprint's  value 
fell  8i  percent  before  equaling  Belarus's  CNP,  while  the  same 
amount  represented  Brocade  Communication  Systems'  peak  before 
the  company  sank  to  the  equivalent  of  Ghana.  Priceline  also  peaked 
at  Belarus's  level,  only  to  tumble  to  Micronesia's  last  December 
before  rallying  to  Tajikistan's  in  July. 


sierra  iroNag/ 


-Market-cap  peaks  for  1999-7000  derived 
from  news  accounts  and  share-price  data. 
Current  market  caps  as  of  the  end  of  trading. 
July      JOOr  Labeled  companies  experienced 
the  largest  percentage  market-cop  decline 
among  those  mapped  All  market  caps  fall 
within  15  percent  of  their  CNP-equivalent 
countries,  except  Sloventa  {2&  percent)  and 
Comoros  (34  percent). 


SGUIHMRICA 


g  MAURITIUS 


Juniper  Networks'  market  cap  fell  tc 
the  level  of  Tanzania  from  that  of 
Malaysia,  a  relatively  successful 
economy  among  those  of  Asia  and 
the  Pacific,  where  the  north-south 
monetary  gap  is  less  defined  and  th. 
average  CNP  is  eighteen  times  that 
of  African  countries. 
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omplicate  Pregnancy. 
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prohibited  by  law  or  by  SFNTC  policy.  Limit 
arton  per  household  per  year  (12  months). 
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America's  Best  Cigarette "  is  a  trademark,  and  Natural  American  Spirit0  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
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DRUMS  ALONG  THE  POTOMAC 

New  War,  Old  Music 
EN  Lewis  H.  Lapham 

 ♦  

WELCOME  TO  CANCERLAND 

A  Mammogram  Leads  to  a  Cult  of  Pink  Kitsch 
By  Barbara  Ehrenreich 

MY  COMMUNIST 

A  story  by  Ron  Hansen 


Also:  Francine  Prose,  Charles  D'Ambrosio 
 +  


Indulge  your  Curiosity 


The  Monied  Metropolis 

New  York  City  and  the  Consolidation  of  the 
American  Bourgeoisie,  1850-1896 
Sven  Beckert 

[an|  illuminating  book  <>n  the  upper  social  reaches  of 
Manhattan  in  the  gilded  age." 

—  The  Economist 

0-52  1-79039-5,  Hardback,  $34  95 

Language  and  the  Internet 

David  Crystal 

provides  an  important  look  at  how  the-  Internet 
lias  affected  our  use  of  language.... The  book  will  be 
an  important  contribution." 

—  Patricia  Wallace.  Ph.D.,  Director,  Information 
Services  and  Instructional  Technologies  Center  for 
Talented  Youth,  The  John  Hopkins  University,  Author, 
The  Psycholog)  ol  the  Interne! 

0-52 1  -802  12-1,  Hardback,  $  1 9.95 


Breaking  the  Heart  of  the  World 

Woodiow  Wilson  and  the  Fight  for  the  League  of  Nations  . 
John  Milton  Cooper,  Jr. 

"Good  men  failed.  It  broke  the  heart  of  the  world,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  century  things  were  never  the  same. 
John  Milton  ( hooper, Jr. s  account  is.  w  ell,  heartbreaking." 

—  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
0-52 1  -80786-7.  Hardback,  $34  95 

The  Skeptical  Environmentalist 

Measuring  the  Real  State  of  the  World 
B/orn  Lomborg 

The  skeptical  Environmentalist  should  be  read  by 
ever)  environmentalist,  so  that  the  appalling  errors  of 
l.u  t  the  environmental  movement  has  made  in  the  past 
are  not  repeated.  A  brilliant  and  powerful  book 

— Matt  Ridley,  Author  of  Genome 
0-521-01068-3,  Paperback,  $27.95 


Nine  in  paperback... 

The  Cambridge  Illustrated  History  of  the  British  Empire 

P.J.  Marshall,  Emeritus,  Editor 

..  a  c  ritical,  balanced,  luc  id,  and  endlessly  fascinating  survey  of  the  British 
empire  in  all  its  complexity  and  human  drama  for  the  general  reader." 

—  Boston  Hook  Review 

0-52  I  -00254-0.  Paperback,  $34.95 

The  Cambridge  Illustrated  History  of  Medicine 

Roy  Porter,  Editor 

This  distinguished  book  should  he  shared  w  ith  students  and  colleagues 
and  just  enjoyed  by  its  owner." 

—  The  Xew  England  Journal  of  Medicine 
0-52 1  -00252-4,  Paperback.  $34  95 


edited  In  r.  I  Marshall 
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LETTERS 


Imperial  Masquerade 

Lewis  Lapham  writes  in  his  essay  on 
the  L'  S.  tendency  toward  imperialism 
["The  American  Rome,"  August]  thar 
"the  American  people  have  never  been 
infected  w  ith  the  virus  of  imperial  am- 
bition," observing  that  the  "imperial 
pretensii  >ns  briefly  attendant  upon  the 
Spanish-American  War  consisted 
mostly  ot  loud  speeches." 

The  more  than  tour  million  colo- 
nial subjects  of  the  United  States  beg 
to  differ.  The  imperial  pretensions  at- 
tendant upon  that  "splendid  little  war" 
(to  quote  one  of  those  loud  speechi- 
fier-)  had  concrete  and  l<i>tiny  conse- 
quences. The  United  States  took  over 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Philip- 
pines— "our  islands  and  their  peoples," 
in  the  word-  ot  a  hc-t-cller  at  the  time. 
It  took  the  Philippines  a  bloody  re- 
bellion and  half  a  century  to  attain  in- 
dependence. Puerto  Rico  and  Guam, 
meanwhile,  remain  U.S.  colonies, 
along  with  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
even  -mailer  and  le-s  well-known  i-- 
land  -late-.  (Ye-,  the  U.N.M.l.  Did 
you  know  that  it  a  product  has  a  "Made 
in  the  U.S.A."  tag  it  may  have  been 
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made  in  the  C.N.M.I.,  where  th 
eral  minimum  wage  does  not  ap 

The  inhabitants  of  these  terri 
are  U.S.  citizen-  or  U.S.  nati< 
They  are  fully  -uhject  to  U.S. 
eignty  Put  are  denied  federal 
sentation.  They  can  be,  and  have! 
dratted,  however,  to  tight  tor  d< 
racy  elsewhere. 

Do  voting  American-  -till  k 
po— ess  these  islands  and  their  pe 
Not  likely.  Did  they  once.1  Abs 
ly.  But  then  the  nov  elty  wore  ol 
penal  ambition  gave  way  to  Olyi 
ignorance.  Today  these  forg 
colonies  clamor  tor  a  solution  tc 
dilemma,  Put  nobody's  reelectu 
pends  on  it. 

Christina  D.  Burnett 
Princeton,  N.J. 

We  American-  obviously  » 
"imperial  people"  and  have 
throughout  most  ot  our  histon 
Louisiana  Purchase,  the  Indian 
the  westward  expansion,  the  k[ 
can-American  War,  the  Monro 
trine,  our  perennial  designs  on 
da.  the  Spanish-American  W; 
Alaska  Purchase,  a  century  ot 
vention  in  Latin  America,  am 
than  fifty  year-  of  political  engir 
in  the  Middle  East,  to  name  a  f 
ample-,  surely  attest  to  that  tac 
thermore,  it's  not  as  if  we  ha  vet 
a  say  in  the  matter;  over  our 
history,  we  have  chosen,  dem 
tally,  to  be  an  imperial  people. I  | 


i  ce  the  Second  World  War,  we 
v  earned  how  to  synchronize  our 
li  rv,  economic,  and  cultural  pow- 
fiarder  to  create  and  maintain  the 
I  ts  of  empire  at  comparatively 
[  i^t.  Lapham  is  merely  echoing 
■  r  U.S.  ambassador  George  Ken- 
n  hen  he  points  out  the  disparity 
a  en  our  consumption  of  resources 
i  ar  population.  As  Kennan  said, 
;  >al  of  our  foreign  pohcv  is  to 
i  ain  that  disparity.  Our  democracy 
i  irsued  that  imperial  goal  hecause 
s  hat  the  American  people  want. 

I  i  any  people  with  such  preroga- 
e  is  ours  ever  willingly  given  them 
'  we  were  to  do  so,  there  would 
i  o  he  a  compelling  alternative.  It 

II  he  helpful  it  Lapham  actually 
;  d  one.  Depressingly,  most  of  the 

apparently  unable  or  unwilling  to 
S  and  seems  capable  only  of  pok- 
f.mlessly  at  the  status  quo.  Since 
■j  atus  quo  in  a  democratic  nation 
1  result  of  what  people,  on  the 
t\  want,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
1  lull  prodding  is  simply  ignored. 

Ik.  Dinda 
liton,  111. 

(Jos  to  Lewis  Lapham.  Washing- 
iliticians  and  Pentagon  generals 
:heir  games  blinded  by  self-ab- 
:  i  n  and  visions  of  glory  while  the 
:  t  the  world  marches  to  a  different 
imer.  Having  worked  tor  many 
l  with  other  countries  on  global 
[,  I,  tor  one,  was  not  surprised  that 
membership  in  the  United  Na- 
'  Human  Rights  Commission  w  as 
;newed — the  event,  along  with 
taction  of  the  press,  that  occa- 
J 1  Lapham's  essay.  That  our  "lead- 
e  xpected  such  renewal  to  be  au- 
tic  is  symptomatic  of  their 
mce.  They  do  not  understand 
ie  United  States  is  one,  albeit  sig- 
nt  and  influential,  member  of  a 
member  organization  and  not  the 
irpiece  around  which  all  the  oth- 
volve.  They  do  not  understand 
global  leadership  means. 
>w  let  Mr.  Lapham  dip  his  truth- 
1  pen  into  the  ink  of  our  new  tor- 
policy  makers,  who  assume  that 
nited  States  has  the  right  to  uni- 
lly  remake  both  world  law  and 
history.  Thev  intend  to  till  the 
>ove  all  our  heads  with  more  dead- 
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The  influences  that  make  the  market 


go  up  also  make  it  go  down 
But  the  forces  of  time,  climate 
and  wood  only  make  whisky 
better.  Consider  our  15-Year 
Solera  Reserve,  a  smooth  marriage 
of  whisky  matured  in  three 
casks  (traditional  oak,  European 
oak  and  Spanish  Barricas) , 
yielding  a  beautifully  balanced 
single  malt  that  shimmers 
with  notes  of  honey,  vanilla, 
spice  and  fruit. 


l\  toys,  1 »  as  lasers  and  kinetic 
weapon1!.,  under  the  name  of  so-called 
missile  defense.  Shame  on  them.  And 
shame  on  i is  il  we  let  them  do  it,  for  not 
only  will  the  future  of  children  "over 
there"  be  endangered;  the  future  of  our 
children  will  be  threatened  as  well. 
Thus,  they  do  not  understand  what  do- 
mestic leadership  means. 

(  '.olleen  M.  Driscoll 
I  )irec  it >r 

The  Kurt:  Institute  of  Peacemaking 
1  )oylestown,  Penn. 

The  Goldwater  Standard 

After  reading  Kevin  Baker's  rev  iew 
of  historian  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger's 
autobiography  ["A  Buried  Life,"  May] 
and  then  his  review  of  Rick  Perlstein's 
hook  on  Barry  Goldwater  |"Up  from 
Extremism,"  August],  I  now  under- 
stand that  Baker's  overriding  goal  is 
to  assort  the  supremacy  of  mainstream 
liberal  politics  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. It  seems  that  his  hook  reviews 
are  merely  vehicles  by  w  hich  this  the- 
sis is  to  be  deliv  ered. 

Baker  eludes  Perlstem,  repeatedly 
and  perhaps  accurately,  for  ignoring 
obvious  questions  raised  by  his  mater- 
ial. But  in  his  zeal  to  downplay  the  ex- 
istence of  any  kind  of  mainstream  con- 
servative movement  in  the  1960s, 
Baker  himself  ignores  some  obvious 
questions.  He  points  out  that  Barry 
(ioldwater  lost  the  1%4  election  61 
percent  to  59  percent,  a  landslide  of 
epie  pr<  »p<  irt  i<  ins,  and  that,  in  1  964,  5  3 
percent  ol  voters  identified  themselv  es 
as  Democrats.  But  then  Baker  fails  ut- 
terly to  answer — let  alone  tackle  or 
even  acknowledge  the  existence  oj — a 
clear  question:  Why  did  the  country 
shift  to  such  an  extent  that  Richard 
Nixon  could  win  the  presidency  in 
1 968  and  again  in  1  972  ?  It  is  wrong  to 
assume  that  Perhtein  has  nothing  to  say 
on  this  topic,  and  it  is  surely  too  rele- 
vant to  Perlstein's  thesis  tor  Baker  not 
to  address  it.  Elsewhere,  Baker  makes 
the  ridiculous  assertion  that  the  strong 
run  oi  liberalism  in  the  United  States 
lasted  from  1932  to  1980.  The  simple 
existence  of  the  Nixon  presidency  gives 
the  lie  to  this  notion. 

Near  the  end  of  his  overlong  piece, 
Baker  states  his  thesis  outright:  "The 
great  story  of  the  1960s  remains  what 
liberalism  acc<  implished."  Ni  >,  the  yreat 
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story  of  the  1960s  was  the  Vi 
War — a  war,  everyone  will  a^re 
came  to  fruition  under  the  Ke; 
and  Johnson  administrations,  j 
same  administrations  were  the 
important  ones  (after  FDR's)  t< 
er's  beloved  liberal  tradition  bee; 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the 
Society  programs.  But  clearly 
Baker  has  no  interest  in  recur 
the  administrations'  domestic  ai 
eign  policies,  arid  chooses  to 
the  significance  of  the  war.  His 
sis  of  electoral  politics  duly  suff 

C  jideon  ( ilass 
Mountain  View,  Calif. 

1 1  is  e  lear  that  both  author 
Perlstem  and  Harper's  Maga 
Kevin  Baker,  who  reviewed  Perl 
hook  on  Goldwater,  understoo 
ther  Goldwater  nor  his  vision  c 
ml  c<  mservatism. 

The  main  problem  with  Perl 
monster  671-payc  dissertati 
Goldwater,  and  Baker's  review, 
amount  to  countervailing  ideo 
diatribes  from  right  and  left,  i' 
they  end  several  decades  early,  w 
helping  readers  uncloak  and  tru 
derstand  Barry  Goldwater  as  h 
tured  and  evolv  ed.  Baker  and  Pe 
took  at  face  value  much  of  tht 
omous  claptrap,  written  and  si 
ab(  »ut  G(  ildwater  during  the  can 
of  1964,  that  emanated  from  thi 
son  Rockefeller  and  Lyndon  B. 
son  camps  and  was  embellishc 
shamefully  biased  press  corp.  Jc 
Knight,  publisher  of  the  old  C 
Daily  Neu/s  and  Akron  Beacon  Jc 
and  a  responsible  lion  of  the  jo; 
ism  of  that  period,  was  so  disyusi 
lashed  out  in  one  of  his  famous  E 
Notebooks: 

I  can  no  longer  stand  silently 
watch  the  shabby  treatment  Golj 
is  getting  from  must  of  the  news 
. . .  Of  the  syndicated  columnists 
think  of  only  a  few  who  are  not  s 
ly  cutting  |him|  J  own  Jay  aft(j 
Some  of  the  TV  commentators  > 
(.  Ioldwater  with  evident  disdain  ar 
tempt.  .  .  .  It  is  tlie  fashion  of  ec 
w  riters  to  persuade  themselves  that 
w  ater's  followers  are  either  km  >ksc 
Birchers.  This  simply  isn't  so. 

Goldwater  was  indeed  far  din 
from  the  caricature  created  by  h 
and  by  the  media  of  the  196C 


Think  Of  it  As 
A  Treadmill 
For  Swimmers! 


Swim  or  exercise 
against  a  smooth 
current  adjustable 
to  any  speed  in  a 
unique  pool  measur- 
ing only  8' x  15'. 
Enjoy  the  fun  and 
convenience  of  the 
world's  best  exercise 
at  home  year  'round. 
Ideal  for  swimming, 
water  aerobics  and 
rehabilitation. 
Compact  size  makes 
the  dream  of  pool 
ownership  practical 
in  small  spaces.  The 
Endless  Poolm  is 
simple  to  maintain, 
economical  to  run, 
and  easy  to  install 
inside  or  outdoors. 
New  system  reduces 
chlorine  use  by  90%. 

Free  Video! 

Call  800-233-0741 

Ext  1904 

Visit  our  web  site  at 
www.endlesspools.com 
or  write  Endless  Pools,  Inc 
200  E  Button  Mill  Rd 
Dept.  1904 
Aston,  PA  WO/4 
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1  trie  m  common  w  ith  toda^ \s 
c  iard-linc  conservatives.  I  lere  is 
If.  •(  what  C  ii  >ld water  came  to  stand 
■  was  pn  i-i  In  lice.  1  le  was  in  sup- 
t  t  yays  in  the  military  I  le  fa- 
t  the  de-criminal  i:ati<  m  of  drills, 
to  i  this  was  in  it  widely  ropi  >rted 
i  his  lifetime.  To  the  end  ol  his 
(  ildwater  was  ycatk  disturbed  In 
a  le  saw  ,is  "the  sinister  influent  e 
t  ley  in  pi  ilitics."  In  shi  >rt ,  i!  I ic 
•(  till  in  the  I  pper  (.  'h.nnher,  it  is 
|i  ikely  he  would  have  preceded 
i!  ir  Jim  Jeffords  of  Vermont  off 
•publican  reservation.  (  ioldvva- 
10  died  in  1998,  told  me  sever- 
i  es  thai  he  was  tin >r< Highly  dis- 
:  inted  by  the  hordes  i if 
x 'nservatives  and  hard-riyhl  Re- 
gans "who  don't  understand  the 
3  ny  of  the  word  'conserv  ative.'" 
\  d  then  t  here  are  tin  ise  thirty 
•c  he  uttered  at  the  C  i.O.P.  con- 
inn  that  were  so  devastating  to 
I  reer  and  caused  him  to  he  la- 
el  an  extremist:  "1  would  remind 

I  jat  extremism  in  the  defense  of 

is — no — vice!  And  let  me  rc- 

\  you  also  that  moderation  in  the 

I I  of  justice  is  no  virtue!"  To  me, 
Hare  the  passionate,  stirring,  and 
Bful  words  of  an  American  patri- 
p'"h  sweeping  vision  and  a  deep 
D.itment  to  the  ideals  on  which 
>  ation  was  founded.  Mi^ht  not 
is  have-  been  the  wi  >rds  i  if  i  uir  rev- 
jtmarv  forebears  who  rose  up 
■  t  monarchical  oppression  in  sup- 
1 1  liberty  and  carved  a  new  nat  ii  m 
t  he  American  w  ilderness.' They 
■'extremists,"  as  was  every  natii  > 1 1 
I  oup  of  dissidents  willing  to  lake 
i-and  even  die — for  freedom. 

I  nittedly,  1  am  a  bit  touchy  w  hen 
e  day  "experts"  purpi  irt  to  pn  wide 
1  hentic  profile  of  the  former  An- 
te enator.  In  my  book,  ( loldwatcr: 
t'hute  to  ti  20th  C, 'cm m-\  Political 
■published  last  year),  I  describe 
is  "the  most  misrepresented  ma- 
flitical  fiyure  <  >t  the  past  century." 
f  innately,  Perlstein  and  Baker 
yidd  to  that  misrepresentation. 

I  i7i  H.  Rentschler 
■Forest,  111. 

jjleil  to  Miles  to  Cohen 

5  much  of  Rich  Cohen's  snap- 
lessay-length  briekbat  to  the 
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Antioch  University  Los  Ange 
unique  low-residency  MFA  ir  .. 
Writing  Program  with  single 
concentrations  in  Poetry.  Fi 
Creative  Nonfiction. 

Award-winning  faculty  include  Karen 

Bender,  Jill  Ciment,  Hope  Edelman,  Ruth 
Forman,  Richard  Garcia,  Frank  X.  Caspar, 
Eloise  Klein  Healy,  Tara  Ison,  Jim  Krusoe. 
Peter  Levitt,  Paul  Lisicky,  Janet  Peery. 
Sharman  Russell,  Darrell  Spencer.  Laurie 
Stone,  David  Trinidad,  David  Ulin,  Alma  Luz 
Villanueva  and  Marcos  McPeek  Villatoro. 


13274  Fiji  Way 
Marina  del  Rey,  CA  90292 
(310)  578-1090 
1-800-7-ANTIOCH 
admissions@antiochla.edu 


Recent  guest  artists  include  Paula  Gunn 
Allen,  Dorothy  Allison,  Charles  Baxter, 
Aimee  Bender,  Amy  Bloom,  Robert 
Creeley,  Mark  Doty,  Janet  Fitch,  Albert 
Goldbarth,  Donald  Hall,  Maxine  Hong 
Kingston,  Robert  Pmsky,  Scott  Russell 
Sanders,  Mark  Strand  and  Jean  Thompson. 

This  two-year  program  combines  the  best 
of  classroom  learning  with  creative  on-line 
conferencing  and  discussion.  Students 
attend  two  10-day  intensive  residencies 
each  year  and  participate  in  ongoing, 
individualized  mentoring  and  stimulating 
collegial  discussion  with  other  student 
writers  via  the  Internet. 


Visit  our  website:  www.antiochla.edu 


You  can't  see  the  innovative  technology. 
But  you  can  certainly  hear  it. 


While  another  company  might  settle  for  inventing  the  industry's  most  highly  reviewed 
radio,  Bose  couldn't.  We  challenged  ourselves  to  repeat  our 
success  — with  the  Bose  Wave  radio/CD.  We  started  with  our 
patented  acoustic  waveguide  speaker  technology.  It's  what 
delivers  the  clear,  natural,  room-filling  sound  that  Radio  World  called  "simply  amazing" 
in  the  Wave  radio.  Then  our  engineers  added  a  CD  player  for  your  favorite  music.  The 
Wave  radio/CD  is  available  directly  from  Bose.  the  most  respected  name  in  sound.  Call 
and  ask  about  our  risk-free  satisfaction  guarantee  and  our  payment  plan  which  lets  you  make 
12  low  interest-free  monthly  payments,  men  try  it  in  your  own  home.  Once  you  hear  it, 
we  doubt  you'll  settle  for  anything  less. 

Call  1-800-539-2073,  ext.  T7913. 

For  information  on  all  ouf  (not fuels:  www.bose.com/t7913 

rrjeni 

Wave  radio:  H  Platinum  White  or    |  Graphite  Gray 


Better  sound  through  research 


Bose  Corporation,  Dent  CDD  7913,  The  M 

■  . . 
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woeful  Chicago  Cubs  ["Down  and 
Out  at  Wrigley  FnlJ ."  August]  is  a 
tired,  if  long-winded,  recapitulation 
nl  what  was  going  on  in  Chicago 
sports  radio  in  the  summer  ol 
2000 — Cubs  fans  split  over  whether 
Sosa's  salsa-playing  was  .1  clubhouse 
cancer;  Sox  fan."  waxing  philosophi- 
cal about  .1  tradition  and  pathology 
ol  North  Side  losing.  So  what.'  An- 
othei  summer  under  the  sun  in 
Cook  County.  Predictably,  we  learn 
from  Cohen  onb  that  there  are  no 
deeper  disappointments  than  those 
ol  a  onetime  believer  scorned,  and 
disabused. 

Cohen's  homecoming  as  an  adult 
man  remembering  the  naive  hero 
worship  ol  his  youthful  self  (and  all 
those  trips  down  from  Winnetka 
"riding  the  public  bus"!)  not  only 
proved  a  disappointment;  his  visit  al- 
so reminded  our  sensitive  scribe  that 
not  everyone  wants  to  be  his  friend. 
The  heat  writers  from  the  dailies 
didn't  embrace  him?  Boo-hoo.  Sam- 
my Sosa  takes  giant  shits  and  plays 
his  boom  box  too  loud.'  \Carambal 

Cohen,  the  cerebral  outlander, 
continues  in  what  is  now  an  estab- 
lished, it  not  proud.  Harper's  tradi- 
tion ol  sending  non-reporters  after 
stones  in  Illinois.  As  is  now  the  rule, 
the  essayist,  having  sallied  forth,  re- 
turns with  a  tale  exposing  the  feck- 
less boobs  w  ho  populate  the  Land  of 
Lincoln's  fourth  estate  and  detailing 
the  estrangement  a  writer  from 
Harper's  Magazine  naturally  feels 
among  the  unwashed  and  monosyl- 
labic. (I  am  thinking,  specifically,  of 
David  Foster  Wallace's  Maimer's 
piece  "Ticket  to  the  Fair."  In  thai 
1994  essay,  Wallace,  insouciantly 
dressed  for  .1  press  conference  in 
ragged  T-shirt,  made  plenty  of  hay 
about  the  downstate  rubes  covering 
the  opening  of  the  State  Fair  tor 
small  market  towns  all  over  Illinois.) 
Rich  Cohen  and  his  editor  seem  to 
have  nothing  in  mind  with  "Down 
and  Out  at  Wrigley  Field"  aside  from 
promoting  this  sort  of  narrative 
navel-gazing. 

Bretr  McNeil 

Oak  Lark,  III. 

I  am  one  of  the  "beat  writer'-" 
who,  according  to  Rich  Cohen, 


turned  their  back  on  him  when  he 
at  tempted  to  say  hello — to  be  exact, 
the  "middle-aged,  balding,  red- 
haired  one"  from  the  "third  paper" 
Cohen  had  never  heard  of.  (It's  the 
Daily  Herald.)  We  beat  writers  often 
ger  just  minutes  to  compose  a  story 
after  night  games,  but  we  strive  ro 
get  our  tacts  right  and  succeed  most 
of  the  rime.  As  somebody  who  had  a 
year  ro  work  on  a  story,  Cohen 
should  have  been  as  diligent: 

Cohen  states  that  the  Chicago 
Cubs  were  stripped  of  the  home-held 
advantage  in  the  1984  playoffs  be- 
cause Wrigley  Field  did  nor  have 
lights.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth,  despite  current  urban  leg- 
ends in  Chicago.  In  those  days,  the 
championship  scries  111  each  league 
alternated  the  home-held  advantage. 
In  1984  the  National  League  East 
ream,  the  Cubs,  was  scheduled  ro 
host  the  hrst  rwo  games  of  the  play- 
offs all  along.  The  loss  of  home-held 
advantage  would  have  occurred  in 
the  World  Series,  it  the  Cubs  had 
advanced  thai  far.  The  National 
League  was  scheduled  to  host  games 
one,  rwo,  six,  and  seven,  and  that's 
what  happened  when  the  San  Diego 
Padres  advanced. 

The  other  errors  in  the  article 
were  of  the  niggling  variety;  to  w  it: 

1 )  Pitcher  Kevin  Tapani  signed 
with  the  Cubs  as  a  tree  agent;  he  was 
m  >r  traded  to  the  Cubs. 

2)  The  Cubs  did  nor  lead  the  Mets 
by  eight  games  on  September  I, 
1969.  The  lead  already  had  shrunk 
by  then.  And  the  Mets  did  not  sweep 
the  World  Series.  Baltimore  won 
name  one  before  losing  the  next  four. 

5)  The  Cubs  were  not  swept  by 
the  San  Francisco  Giants  in  the  1989 
playoffs.  The  Cubs  won  game  two. 

4)  Finally,  the  heralded  double- 
play  combination  of  the  early  twen- 
tieth cenrury  was  Tinker  to  Evers  to 
Chance,  nor  "Tinkers  ro  Evers  ro 
t  "hancc." 

Bruce  Miles 

Sc haumburg,  111. 

Rich  t  '.ohen  responds: 

To  me,  these  letters  otter  a  per- 
sonal lesson:  no  matter  what  you  do 
in  your  life,  you  wind  up  right  back 
in  the  bleachers  at  Wrigley  Field, 


where,  as  a  matter  of  course,  y< 
argued  with,  yelled  at,  questi 
and  sometimes  even  corrected 
of  all,  in  the  manner  of  a  hu 
years  of  Cubs  management,  I 
like  ro  acknowledge  and  apo 
for  my  errors.  In  addition  to 
mentioned,  I  identified  Joe  Ga 
la  Jr.  as  a  catcher;  in  fact,  Joe  S 
the  catcher  of  the  family.  Al 
the  1984  National  League  Ch 
onship  Series,  the  Cubs  did  not 
a  lead  into  the  seventh  inning 
three  losses;  in  two  of  those  \ 
the  t  Aibs  never  even  had  the  le 

Bruce  Miles  has  indeed  caug 
in  a  few  mistakes.  And  yet  the 
of  his  letter  suggests  what,  1 
course  of  my  work  on  this  st 
came  to  believe  is  one  of  the  c 
ing  problems  with  our  nation? 
time:  it  is  not  the  home  run- 
many)  or  the  pitching  (too  thii 
a  general  decline  in  sports  rep< 
which,  in  the  past,  surround* 
game  with  such  drama  and 
telling  and  color.  In  a  sens< 
newspaper  writers,  perhaps  hm 
impossible  to  compete  with  th 
ment-by-moment  highligh 
ESPN,  have  retreated  into  rhe 
tiae,  losing  rhe  forest  tor  the 
or,  as  my  father  always  says,  th( 
for  rhe  rrunks.  With  eyes  fix 
only  the  small  facts,  such  rep 
miss  the  bigger  truths.  For  exf 
what  does  it  mean  for  a  ralenre 
lete  to  be  signed  by  a  club  that 
wins?  What  does  it  mean,  yea 
year,  ro  watch  your  ream  fail 
wish  I  had  tried  a  bit  harder  to 
friends  with  Bruce  Miles,  th 
then  maybe  we  could  have  t 
about  it  over  a  Schlitz,  like  tan: 

As  for  Bretr  McNeil,  what 
say.'  He  sees  me  as  an  outlande 
truth  is,  my  criticism  and  my  ii 
in  the  team  are  motivated  by 
For  that  reason,  his  jibes  glar 
like  Ping-Pong  balls.  1  recc 
them  as  the  tantrums  of  an 
lover  scorned.  And  if  he  wa 
damn  me  as  just  another  Davi 
ter  Wallace,  cool  by  me.  By  th 
I  thought  it  was  pretty  funny 
Sosa,  baseball's  smiling  Mr.  ( 
announced  his  presence  on  th 
by  shouting  out  the  glorious  n 
his  great  big  dump.  That's 
baseball  is  all  ab< >ur. 
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THE  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE  CREATIVE  WRITING  PROGRAM 

Out  program,  one  ol  the  i  •Ki^.'si  and  most  prestigious  in  the  nation,  is  small  (no  more  than  .i  dozen 
student'*  admitted  in  .m\  genre,  with  ill  workshops  limited  to  twelve  inenibers);  very  intensive 
(the  Master's  deurec  is  ordinanls  awarded  attei  the  acadeuiK  year  ol  eight  courses);  and  highly 
compel  it  i\v  (normally  m \tcci i  students  ippK  lot  eat  h  spoi  in  h.  i  ion  and  poetry  I  We  are  best  known  tin  the 
iiualits  ol  i»ut  graduate  workshops  All  ot  these  are  held  in  the  same  -m  ill  room,  u  hu  h  allows  through  its 
i lusts  windows  a  glimpse  i  •!  the  C  h  it  li  s  Kivei  IVrhaps  tin  nu  >st  remarkable  such  workshop  occurred  when 
Sylvia  I'lath.  Anne  Sexton,  and  ( leorgc  Starbuck  gathered  foi  instruction  by  Hoberl  Lowell    gathered,  by 
tin-  way.  less  often  in  tli.it  little  room  than  it  tin-  Kit/  Uai  1  liese  days,  the  poetry  workshops  are  run  by  our 
regul.ii  Limits  ..I  I'oel  1  aureate  Kobert  I'uisky  and  Nobel  I  aureate  1  >erek  Wilcott,  who  also  conducts  tin 
play w t  it mg  workshops:  and  those  in  fiction  are  lev!  b\  I  eslie  I  pstein,  Susanna  Kay  sen.  and  the  newest 
addil  ton  t..  out  permaneni  faculty.  Ha  I  in  (  M  course  oui  st  mini  is  hue  abt  tut  them  tin-  resourc  es  of  .i 
great  umversit  \  I  h.it  means  they  often  take  i  ourses  with  a  superb  t.u  tilts  in  literature  that  includes,  besides 
tlii  pin  ts  ( ieolfies  I  1 1 II  in. I  I sos, i nn. i  Warren,  the  schol.n  l  In  istophei  Ku  ks  ,uul  boston  l  Iniversity  s  two 
othei  Nobel  I'n/e  winners.  Saul  Uellow  and  F.he  Wiesel  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  besl  to  measure  .t 
student's  success,  or  (Ik-  worth  ol  .t  program  to  .i  writer;  we  can  say  that  oui  graduates  in  each  genre  have 
,n  ,  omphshed  t  good  deal  Ovei  the  list  few  mm  is  out  playw  t  i^hts  hue  been  awarded  tin.-  ABC  National 
I'laywriting  I'ri/e.ihe  (  harles  Mat  Arthur  Aw. ml  lot  Comedy,  the  I4eidem.ui  Award,  first  prize  in  both  the 
21  si  t  enturs  I'las  w  i  ights'  I  estiv.il  and  tin-  Baltimore  I'lay  w  t  ights'  I  estival,  mil  prodiK  t  ions  with  Naked 
Angels  .mil  tin  Manhattan  l  lass  (  o  Quite  rei  enlly  out  graduates  in  poetry  have  won  the  S30,0tXI  Whiting 
Award,  the  Barnaul  New  Women  l\>ets  Series,  a  grant  Irom  the  NEA.  and  the  Norma  I  arbei  First  Hook 

I     : .  :  i        innets  in  three  sears  ot  thi  IV 
Poetn  Sern     In  fiction,  our  students  have  also  w'on 

1    !  I  iiti  Id  \waiil    I :    I'WJ  our  w  ntei  s 
,\  ith  !li  | in  A  inmn;j  ill    National  Hook  \waid  ind  the 

publtshet   i Mil  si  line  like  Nu.  Millet 
•  1  idi   wi   lii'.  .  pi  1. 1  d  mori 

int  ot  time  in  that  river-s  lew 
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Tourist  Rap 


I  found  it  difficult  in  get  past  tt 
liisi  paragraph  of  the  August  Ne 
Bunks.  Guy  Davenport  opens  a  di 
cussion  ol  a  new  Kierkegaard  hiogr 
pliy  wiih  a  vignette  that  shows  us 
group  ol  Japanese  tourists,  with  the 
funny  cameras  around  their  neck  at 
their  funny  pronunciation,  in  ordj 
io  present  himseli  by  contrast  as  e 
haustively  at  ease  with  Kicrkcgaar 
welcomed  into  Kierkegaard's  hou 
wiili  winks  and  nods,  recognizee 
one  ot  i he  inner  circle  by  virtue 
his  excellent  pronunciation. 

I  have  speni  a  Ku  ol  time  withe, 
ucated  Japanese,  and  one  thing  1' 
found  is  thai  w  hen  a  name  do 
come  up  in  conversation  you  canfj 
they  have  a  serious  acquainran 
w  11  h  i  he  i  hinker.  On  i  he  oth, 
hand,  I'm  acquainted  with  the  ki 
ot  glib  name-dropping  and  tashio 
able  poses  thai  pass  for  knowledj 
here,  and  nothing  in  the  ensuing  dj 
cussion  ot  "Socks  Kierkegaard"  aij 
his  foppish  clothes  and  the  "tedio 
and  demanding"  hooks  about  hf 
makes  me  think  the  writer  is  any  li 
cheap  and  meretricious  than! 
opening  gambit.  1  low  does  he  kn< 
w  hat  I  he  Japanese  visitors'  rclati 
io  Kierkegaard  was.'  1  low  does 
know  which  ol  them  has  stayed  up 
night  and  wept  al  the  sickness  a 
failure  of  his  or  her  soul .' 

do  use  this  tactic  of  excludj 
others  m  order  to  talk  about  on 
own  "genuine"  relation  to  kno\ 
edge  is  distasteful  beyond  words,  t 
intellectual  equivalent  of  Alfoi 
1  )'Amato. 

Joseph  A.  Murphy 
Department  of  African  and  Asi 

Languages  and  Literal  tire 
I  Iniversity  ot  Florida 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

Postmortem 

Adam  Dav  idson  opens  his  arti 
["Working  Stiffs:  The  Necessary  F 
asiies  ot  Capitalism,"  August]  w 
the  line  "With  death  come  pa 
sites."  This  may  sound  good,  hut 
inaccurate.  With  death  come 
composers.  Parasites  are  organism 
such  as  leeches,  mosquitoes,  or 
microscopic  parasites  that  ca 
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Percentage  of  Manhattan's  population  killed  during  the  cholera  epidemic  oi  1832  :  50 
Minimum  number  of  U.S.  food  products  recalled  in  the  last  year  due  to  contamination  from  StarLink  corn  :  336 
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Number  of  high-security  federal  buildings  that  undercov  er  U.S.  agents  entered  List  year  using  take  I. P.  :  ll» 
Number  of  years  that  Osama  bin  Laden's  half-brother  < iwned  the  1 1< iust( in  Gulf  Airport  befi ire  his  death  in  1988  :  6 
Number  of  years  since  then  that  the  airport  has  been  owned  by  his  estate  :  1  3 
Percentage  change  since  1999  in  the  annual  number  of  ships  worldwide  attacked  by  pirates  :  +57 
Estimated  percentage  change  since  1997  in  the  population  of  two  species  of  vultures  in  India  :  -90 
Number  of  sparrows  requested  by  Chinese  farmers  in  September  to  help  end  a  plague  of  locusts  :  20,000 
Age,  in  months,  at  which  an  infant  can  distinguish  between  a  bird  and  an  airplane  :  9 
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Paper  Cathedrals 

.'1  lorri  Creech 

\  )isplaying  a 
range  of  voices 
and  subjects. 
( Creech's  poems 
examine  the 
difficulties  of  belief  and  the 
transcendent  possibilities  of 
common  experience,  pushing 
beyond  mere  surfaces  to  ex- 
plore the  "kingdom  of  desire." 
isbn  0-87338-716-3  s  12.00  paper 


Floodgates  of  the 
VVonderworld 

A  Moby-Dick  Pictorial 

Celebrating  the  150th  Anniver- 
sary of  Melville's  Masterwork 

Robert  Del 
Tredici 

Melville's 
audacious 
epic  Moby- 
Dick  has  at 
last  found  an  illustrator  equal  to 
its  mercurial  text.  Del  Tredici's 
color  silkscreens  and  pen-and- 
ink  illustrations  let  us  see 
Melville's  masterpiece  as  if  for 
the  first  time. 

ISBN  0-87338-703-1  S45.00  paper 


In  the  Wake  of  the 
Butcher 

Cleveland's  Torso  Murders 

James  Jessen 
Badal 

This  true-crime 
study  offers  a 
detailed  account 
of  one  of  the 
most  sensational  unsolved  cases 
in  the  nation's  history — the  case 
that  Eliot  Xess  couldn't  solve. 
isbn  0-87338-689-2  siS.oo  paper 


Hunting  Captain  Ahab 

Psychological  Warfare  and  the 
Melville  Revival 


Hunting  Captain  Ahab 


Clare  L.  Spark 


This  provocative 
interdisciplinary 
study  of  the 
development  of 
institutional 
censorship  explores  die  com- 
plexities of  20th-century  Ameri- 
can cultural  politics  through  the 
protagonists  of  the  Melville 
Revival. 

ISBN  O-87338-674-4  SSs.OO  cloth 


Forbes  Watson: 
Independent  Rcvolutionar 


Lenore  S.  Clark 


An  outspoken 
ally  of  progres- 
sive American 
artists  and  a 
caustic  annihila 
tor  of  those  who  got  in  their 
way,  Watson,  the  charming, 
confrontational  connoisseur, 
with  a  knack  for  offending 
officialdom,  captivated  readers 
and  attracted  loyal  adherents. 
isbn  0-87338-710-4  S29.00  paper 


From  Rail-Splitter  to 
Icon 

Lincoln's  Image  in  Illustrated 
Periodicals 

Gary  L.  Blinks 

A  copiously 
illustrated 
history  of  the 
development 
of  Lincoln's 
public  profile.  From  Rail-Splitti 
to  Icon  is  enriched  by  editorial, 
news,  poetic,  and  satirical 
content  from  contemporary 
periodicals  artfully  woven  into  j 
topical  narrative. 
isbn  0-87338-701-5  S55.00  cloth 


Available  from  your  local  bookstore,  or  www.kentstateuniversitypress.com 
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READINGS 


[Presentation] 

BEYOND  THE  GOLDEN 
PARACHUTE 

From  a  lecture  delivered  in  August  to  150  participants 
of  a  textiles  conference  at  Tampere  I  niversity  of 
Technology  in  Finland.  The  talk  was  given  by  "I  larik 
Hard}  Unruh,"  an  impostor  posing  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  World  Trade  (■  hganizatum.  "I  'nruh"isa 
member  of  the  Yes  Wen.  an  activist  group  that  main- 
tains a  website  at  www. gait. org  that  parodies  the 
website  of  the  World  Trade  C  Sanitation.  The  group 
received  an  email  message  inviting  the  WT(  >  to  send 
a  speaker  to  the  conference,  which  was  attended  by 
international  business  leaders  and  academics.  The 
speech  was  well  received,  and  the  master  of  cere- 
monies praised  it  three  times  during  the  day. 

it's  an  honor  to  he  here  in  Tampere,  address- 
ing this  audience  ot  the  most  outstanding  text il- 
ians  in  the  world  today. 
IS/ide:  Company  logos,  human  /iiccd 

Loi >king  an  >und  .it  this  diverse  sea  i 'I  faces,  1  see 
representatives  ol  outstanding  corporations  like 
Dou  ,  Denkendort,  Lenzing — .ill  .it  the  forefront 
ut  consumer  satisfaction  in  textiles.  1  see  memhers 
ot  the  European  Commission,  Euratex,  and  oth- 
er important  political  bodies  that  aim  to  ease 
rule--  for  corporate  citizens.  I  also  see  professors 
from  great  universities  walking  into  a  prosper- 
i  his  tutme  hand  in  hand  w  ith  inJustn.il  partners, 
using  citizen  funds  to  develop  great  textilic  solu- 
tions to  be  sold  to  consumers  tor  profit  and 
pr<  tgress. 


I  see  on  all  ot  your  faces  a  touching,  e  hi  Id  I  ike 
eagerness  to  tackle  the  biggest  textiles  questions 
today.  At  the  same  time  I  see  a  Jeep  under 
standing  thai  some  of  these  solutions  may  nol 
be  easy  but  that  come  what  m.i\  we  have  to  press 
on  into  a  future  that  few  of  us  understand,  excepl 
in  term--  of  its  dollar  results. 
[Slide:  Helping  hand] 

How  do  we  .it  the  WTO  tit  in.'  Well,  that's 
e.is\  :  We  want  to  help  you  achieve  those  Joll.n 
results.  We  want  to  help  make  sure  thai  noth 
ing — pti  itectionism,  w<  irry,  even  \  iolence  against 
physical  pn  >pert\  — stands  in  the  \\  .i\  oi  your  dol- 
lar results. 

W  hat  do  we  want.'  A  tree  and  open  global 
economy  that  will  best  serv  e  corporate  owners 
and  stockholders  alike.  When  do  we  want  it.' 
N<  >w 

\\  li  VI  \\  I  l'>  MM  ■ 

[Slide.  ( lharles  I  >aruin| 

It's  like  Darwin  said:  it  you  look  al  nature, 
one  thing  is  clear,  and  that's  thai  things  go  well  — 
and  |ust  like  nature,  the  market  -oris  irself  our. 
But  like  .ill  of  us,  even  wild  animals,  the  market 
e .m  use  some  help.  And  we  .it  the  WTO  are 
committed  to  helping  the  market  help  those 
who  need  n  the  most.  We're  using  a  variety  of 
techniques  to  do  so— lobbying,  tor  example; 
"guerrilla  marketing  "  and  othei  corporate  tech- 
niques ti  i  cleverly  sin  >w  teenagers  the  value  <  >l  lib- 
eral izat  ion;  and  so  ,  in.  And  die  WTO  is  w i  >rk  n  il: 
1 1 1  res<  ilve  two  i  >f  i  he  biggesi  problems  lor  man- 
agement: maintaining  rapport  with  .i  distant 
workforce  and  maintaining  healthful  amounts 
ot  leisure. 


I  K<  A1  W\'i  H  I  :slAKII.V  IMPORTED  WORKFORCE 
(IIW)  K  )  REMOTELY  LOCATED  WORKPORCE  (RLW) 
But  Inst ,  Ik  iw  did  the  w<  >rkers  ever  get  to  he  a 
problem.'  Before  unveiling  the  solution,  I'd  like 
1 1 1 1. ilk  .1  hit  aboul  the  history  of  the  worker/man- 
agement problem. 


|(  iame] 

anarc:hyisfuni 

From  the  description  of  a  video  game,  Stale  of 
Emergency,  that  was  released  in  September  by 
Rockstar  Games.  The  game  features  five  charac- 
ters. Hull,  Phreak,  8  Ball,  Libra,  and  McNeil. 


Ik.  Jtate  of  Emergency  is  .in  urban-riot  game  set 
in  the  near  Inline,  when  the  oppressive  Ameri- 
can Trade  Organization  (ATO)  lias  declared  a 
state  of  emergency.  State  authorities  are  clamp- 
ing down  on  organized  resistance  and  restricting 
movement  across  the  uty  to  counter  the  spread 
ill  revolt.  It  is  up  to  you  to  smash  up  everything 
and  everyone  in  order  to  destabilize  the  ATO. 

Use  any  item  available  to  begin  righting.  It's  a 
riol  ,i  violent  free-for-all — and  you  can  smash 
everything  and  everyone  in  order  to  make  your 
way  through  the  game.  Play  as  one  of  five  differ- 
ent Resistance  agents  fighting  to  overthrow  the 
ATO.  Hit  everybody!  Smash  everything! 
Wrecking  your  surroundings  by  looting  stores 
and  bombing  cars  is  a  key  aspec  t  of  the  game. 

Seek  and  destroy  with  traditional  weapons 
(grenades,  rockets,  shotguns,  machine  guns, 
flamethrowers,  and  gas  bombs)  and  improvised 
instruments  of  pain  (pipes,  bricks,  benches, 
Hash  cans,  dismembered  body  parts).  Complete 
missions  in  Progressive  Mode,  or  just  roam  the 
streets  causing  mayhem  in  Freeplay  mode. 
Helpless  citizens  react  realistically  to  violence 
hy  cowering,  running  away,  or  calling  to  the 
nearesi  Peacekeeper  for  help. 

I  here  are  tour  expensive,  destructible  dis- 
tricts with  at  least  thirty  missions  apiece.  The 
missions  force  the  player  into  challenging  sce- 
narios from  assassinating  ATO  leaders  to 
avoiding  Peacekeeper  death  squads  and  rescuing 
Resist, nice  sympathizers. 

This  is  the-  first  game  e  ver  to  let  you  partici- 
pate in  relentless  street  combat  with  over  one 
hundred  people  on-screen  at  once!  State  of 
Emergency  is  a  game  for  those-  who  have  always 
wondered  what  it  is  like  to  be  armed  and  dan- 
gerous in  a  c  iiv  uone  out  of  c  ontrol. 


| Slide:  Civil  War] 

The  first  leg  of  our  journey  is  hack  to  1860s 
America.  We  all  know  about  the  U.S.  Civil 
War — the  bloodiest,  least  profitable  war  in  the 
history  of  America,  a  war  in  which  unbelievably 
huge  amounts  of  money  went  right  down  the 
dram.  And  all  for  textiles! 
[Slide:  Ptfradijt»m  shift} 

Of  course,  this  war  is  most  famous  for  having 
effected  a  mighty  change  in  the  management 
paradigm  from  a  central-owner  hierarchical  mod- 
el to  a  much  more  decentralized,  fluid  model — a 
real  "hippie  revolution"  kind  of  paradigm  shift! 
But  what  caused  the  Civil  War? 

CAUSES  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR:  PROTECTIONISM 
(Slide:  Freedom] 

Why  did  people  tight  and  die  and  lose  money? 
Il  comes  down  to  one  word:  FREEDOM. 
| Slide:  Southern  happiness] 

By  the  1860s,  the  South  was  utterly  flush  with 
cash.  It  had  recently  benefited  from  the  cotton  gin, 
an  invention  that  took  the  seeds  out  of  cotton  and 
the  South  out  of  its  preindustrial  past.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers,  previously  unemployed 
in  their  countries  of  origin,  were  given  useful  jobs 
in  textiles.  Into  this  rosy  picture  of  freedom  and 
boom  stepped  ...  you  guessed  it:  the  NORTH. 
[Slide:  North] 

The  South,  of  course,  wanted  to  buy  industri- 
al equipment  where  it  was  cheapest  and  to  sell  raw 
cotton  where  it  tetched  the  highest  price — in 
Britain.  The  North,  however,  decided  the  South 
should  NOT  have  the  FREEDOM  to  do  this  but 
instead  should  HAVE  to  do  business  with  the 
North,  and  only  with  the  North. 

The  North  used  its  majority  stake  in  the  coun- 
try's gov  ernance  to  exploit  the  Southern  landown- 
ers and  deny  them  their  freedom  to  choose  the 
cheapest  prices;  this  of  course  made  them  very  an- 
gry. You'd  be  angry  too  if  you  were  denied  your 
freedom  of  choice!  And  so  the  North's  abusive 
tariff  practices  basically  caused  what  otherwise  was 
,i  perfectly  good  market  to  spiral  into  a  hideous- 
ly unprofitable  war. 

( :IV1L  WAR  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  ELIMINATINC  IIW? 
A  THOUGHT  EXPERIMENT 
[Slide:  Nn  excuse  for  war] 

Some  C  avil  War  apologists  have  said  that  the 
C  avil  War,  tor  all  its  faults,  at  least  had  the  effect 
of  outlawing  an  Involuntarily  Imported  Work- 
force. Now  ,  such  a  labor  model  is  of  course  a  ter- 
rible thing.  1  myself  am  an  abolitionist.  But  in  fact 
there  is  no  doubt  that  letr  to  their  own  devices 
markets  would  have  eventually  replaced  slavery 
with  "cleaner"  sources  of  labor  anyhow. 
[Slide:  Thought  experiment] 

To  prove  my  point,  come  join  me  in  what  Al- 
bert Einstein  used  to  call  a  "thought  experiment." 


■ 


\\\ulf  \'(uillui\]iaid\ 

I  thinl*  it  is  i  I-  .11  In. in  ilii  .  little-  thought  ex- 
I  ii  i  mi'  i  ii  1 1  i.ii  il  1 1  ii  .'  lofili  .11  ii  I  Si  .mil  I  j  -  *  I  imply 
|i  i  tlx  in. ill-  el  ,i,it  ii  .'  If  ',ni  lin  y  would  have 
ijiiii  Hy  i;i  vi- 1 1  1 1 1  j  ,1; i  very  f<  ,i  -.<  imeihing  more  cf- 
In  ii  lit  ;iiiyw;iy.  hy  din  ii ig  tlx  i  uc,  (lie  ,'  lorlh  nol 
i  »iily  ( i  tin i oil  lei  I  i  i '  rribli  injusl  i(  c  again  I  l he 
freedom  ol  l he  Si  mill  I mt  also  dc|  irivci  I  ,la  very  i  >f 
its  i i.ii iii.il  i levek  >|'iin-)ii  into  rciin ill  laboi 

i     [ 1  l  -  i 

Now,  the  "modem"  remote  lain  >i  iikkIcI,  though 


y,  iiiihiiii  | 

I  I  IB  MILITARY 
INFKRK  )RITY(  x  )MPLEX 

ilW  \olloWil\f\  liutim  Mil      ,(71/  mi  IwW  ■'' 1 ,    I  99/5 , 

from  Army  *\)okes rrmri  Lieutenant  Mitchell  I 

Mi  In  ,171 .'  Iii  I 'lull  j  i  ',17  /l/i,  l/ir  /V/iM/'OTl'.S  i  i 'id '  /  /(ill 

.mi  in  ill''  /'/in  iinlii  ,(i  ,   /  he  I'rniiijii m  rej'ulurl ,  re 
i/Mcsts   >  n/,i  i  fWi/;es  in  /i/iie.  //nil  de\)Wi  the  null 
/iii  y ,  in  cx(  /um/;e  /in  free  i/<  i  ess  in  triilita ry 
in  hnoloyjes  iiml  buses    I  lie  memo  was  released  hy 
' ./ 1  ill i  in  (  ,ri,j j'c/ 1, im i  I  hxiversil  i  I  ilmn  , 

Menu  n.ii H  Inn i  Ii  ,i  i  illn  i  i  .1  i he  A    i  i.ini  Se<  re- 
l.uy  nl  I  (dense,  I'mMh  All. hi 

hI  > | •  •  i   A i  my  l'i  i  .ii  inn  on  I  )e|  i;irl  I  i  'I  I  >e 

lelise  Suppi  il  l  i '  i  I  in  rest  I  i  /u/i/< 

I  I  In  i  Kin  i  <  >!  iIm  (  hid  ..I  I'uhlii  All. hi  ,  has 
reviewed  iIm   in'  i  i  recent  screenplay  I'M  l  he 

I I  ni  i  ire  motion  pii  1 1  iri  I'm  rest  ( iron/i  In  its  cm 
niii  Ii  inn,  1 1  ii  I  Vpiirl  ineiil  ol  the  Army  cannot 
in  i  iiiin ii  i  ii  I  ;ippr<  iv;il  i  >f  litis  pi '  iji  <  i 

.'  I  )cpari mi  nt  ol  die  Army  concerns  lolli  iw: 

i  I  I.ii  1 1  language  is  in  evii  Iri  M  i  1 1  ii '  ii  iv I H  n  1 1 
iIm   ,i  ripl 

I  I  he  depii  I  ion  ol  I  hi  military  in  I  he  I  %0s 
i  in. ii  i  unite,  slereol ypi<  ;il,  .nnl  implausible. 

I  In  generalized  impression  lh;il  tin-  Army 
ol  ihi   Iun0s  w.i.  stalled  hy  I  he  guileless,  or  sol- 
diers ol  m in t m:il  intelligence,  is  neil hei  :icc u 
i  .ii  i  not  I  m  i  ii  hi  i.i  I  i .  i  1 1  ii-  A  iniy   I  i  .ii  ii  ii  'i  siil  > 

i  ii   |  he  1 1 '  >  i  i  <  >  1 1  1 1 1  .i  i  I  he  A  i  in  v  eve  I 

;il  tempted  ".hi  experiment  1 1 1  pul  logel hei  .1 
i;toup  'il  dumhos  ;ind  halfwits  who  wouldn't 
ijue  1  ion  oti  let 

I    I  I H   1 1 1 1 1 1 1  •  ih;  1  hie  helm  viol  ol  unilormed 
personnel  .11  u  I  1 1 1<  port  r;iy;il  « •  I  ;icl  ive  ;  1  ltd  ex 
servu  i'  mi  nil  n  r.  is  dyslogisi  i<  .  I  he  "mooning" 

1  1  nil  1  I <  iii  I  \  .  1  1  in i formed  sold ici  is  not  a< 
i  epl.ihu  1  menial  i>  In  ense. 


triiii  h  I  '  it'  1  than  the  imported- workforce  mod- 
el, is  de<  entralized  and  therefore  much  more  cum- 
plii  .in  d  from  1  management  perspective. 
[Stole  Hume  off  ice] 

Win  n  tin  headquarters  of  a  company  are  in 
New  York,  I  Ion..'  Kong,  or  hspoo  and  the  work- 
ers are  in  (  iahon,  Rangoon,  or  Estonia,  how  does 
.1  in. in. r"  1  maintain  proper  rapport  with  the  work- 
11  ,,  .Hi'  I  Ii'  doe  .  he  or  he  ensure  from  a  distance 
ih.it  woi ki-r,  perform  their  work  in  an  et lu<  al 
f.i  hii  in  f 

I  Slide  Remote  work] 

Let'  loot  .it  1  1  oiinterexample  a  case  in 
wl  1 1'  h  managei  remained  out  of  touch  with  re- 
mote workers,  leading  to  extreme  worker  dissat  - 
1  J.i'  1  loti  and  tin  -  eventual  total  loss  of  the  work- 

el  hase.  I  'el  ha |  is  we  1  at  1  le;im  from  this  c  ;ise  and 

avoid  sin  h  1  atasfrophc  in  tin-  future. 
I  Slide  /i///i/m| 

In  nineleenth-*i  entury  Britain,  just  like  in  the 
Si ,11 1  h ,  thin;'  had  never  looked  better,  file coun- 
try had  abundant  1  .1  h  and  potential  and  free- 
dom, thanl  to  new  tec  hnoloj_;y  that  turned  us- 
able <  o 1 1 ' '  1 1  u  in  1  Iii  11  I  led  text  lies,  so  the  British 
1  '  ml'  I  Hidden  I  y  mass-produce  <  loth  in/4.  A  "  diat 
was  needed  was  a  wi  irkfi  tree  to  produce  the  raw 
materials  thai  these  new  tools  required.  I  he 
Brili  1 1 ,  being  more  advanced,  took  a  modern  ap- 

I  no,  i<  h:  instead  of  expensively  importing  workers, 
they  located  iheii  employmenl  opportunities 
when-  workers  already  lived  India. 

|Slide:  //u//i/| 

I  here  wen-  problems  right  from  the  start.  For 
thousands  ol  years  India  had  made  the  finest  cot- 
ton garments  in  the  world  so  Indian  workers 
were  humiliated  by  imply  providing  taw  mate- 
rials to  Brit ish  in lusl  1  y. 
\Slide:  <  iandhi  sewmg\ 

I  In  in, mi  rabble-rouser  was  Mohandas  (  1, ni- 
di 1 1 ,  .1  hi  able,  well  meaning  guy  who  wanted  to 
help  hr  -  lei  low  wi  >rkers  along  but  did  not  undei 
stand  tin  benefits  ol  open  markets  and  dec-  trade, 
(iandhi  thought  dial  through  "self-reliance" 
prolei  l ionism  against  textile  trade-  with  Britain 

I I  nli.  1  <  1 H  ild  become  strong  and  relearn  it  s  1  iwn  an- 
1  icnl  ways  1  >l  lexl  iles. 

|S//l/i',   /ll(//ll  )7li(/ll('| 

I I  icsc  rat  hei  naive  ideas  bet  .11  tie  extremely  pop- 
ular, and  a  big  proportion  of  the  cil  izenry  r<  ise  up 
against  the  British  management  system.  I  he 
Bt  11  ish  eventually  had  l<  1  leave! 

I  I  sst  )NS  I  I  AKNhl ) 

So  what  are  the  lessi  ins  for  management  here/ 
rhe  big  problem  in  India  was  <  learly  a  grave  lack 
ol  management  rapporl  with  w< irkers.  By  making 
only  sin. ill  adjustments,  Bi  n  ish  management  c  011  Id 
I iave  kept  1 1  id  1. 1  01 1  the  j  1, a  1 1  to  mi  idernity. 
\Slide:  Alack  oj  vision] 

I  01  example,  one  ol  the  things  (  iandhi  and 
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Milking  the  Pastoral,  a  painting  by  I  )an  Ford.  Ford's  work  is  currently  on  exhibit  at  Four  \\  alls  Projects  in  Brooklyn 


[Slide:  Protest] 

The  MLS  provides  a  number  nl  n<  >neorp<  irate 
si  ilui  1.  ms  .is  well.  With  the  MLS,  officials  <  >i  the 
WTO  will  he  able  n<  >i  only  to  see  protests  but  to 
feel  what's  going  on  in  the  hoi  spots  of  the  world. 
Wh.it  will  the  danger  level  be  when  the  first  pro- 
tester is  beheaded?  I'm  against  beheading,  but 
they  do  that  in  Qatar,  w  here-  we're  holding  our 
next  meeting. 

<  :oN(  ii  isk  >n 
[Repeal  slide:  ( .orporate  logos,  human  faces] 

Is  tins  sun  .1  science-fiction  sun, inn.'  No — 
everything  we've  been  talking  about  is  possible 
with  technologies  we  have  available  today.  And 
even  more  interesting  solutions  are  being  devel- 
oped: interactive  textile  materials,  adaptable  ma- 
terials for  smart  clothing,  living  shirts  thai  mon- 
itor the  wearer's  vital  signs  and  motion  . .  .  The 
prime  movers  pioneering  these  remarkable  tools 
will  be  telling  us  abi  >ut  them  in  the  nexi  few  days. 

Also  here  .ire  the  regulators,  trade  officials,  and 
others  who  make  the  world  go  round — including 
my  colleague  at  the  European  C  Commission,  whi  i 
will  show  us  tomorrow  the  importance  ol  always 
looking  forward  on  the  highways  oi  pn  igress  toward 
i  ver  new  horizons,  with  cooperation  and  mutual 
delighl  in  the  fruits  oi  prosperity. 

I  am  very  excited  to  be  here.  Thank  you. 


[Exchange] 

WE  ARE  THE  WORLD 

The  following  letters  were  uri'tten  last  December 
by  ninth-grade  students  in  Bihar,  India,  and 
Karachi,  Pakistan.  Amitava  Kumar,  an  Indian 
writer,  asked  the  children  to  write  the  letters  to 
their  counterparts  across  the  harder.  Kumar,  who 
teaches  at  Penn  State  I  'niversity,  is  the  author  oj 
Passport  Photos. 

To  dearest  Indian  child, 

I  lello!  I  am  also  a  child  like  you,  from  across 
the  border — i.e.,  from  Pakistan.  1  know  that  we 
had  a  very  bad  impression  for  each  other  be- 
cause ol  the  wars  which  broke  out  between  us 
in  the  past,  but  sincerely  1  really  like  you 
people  and  your  country.  I  also  watch  Indian 
channels.  The  best  thing  about  your  dramas  is 
thai  they  show  harmony  and  peace  in  joint 
families,  which  is  not  here  in  Pakistan. 

We  all  were  once  part  of  the  same  country, 
so  please,  tor  those  pasl  tunes'  sake,  it  there  was 
some  misconception  between  us  it  should  come- 
to  an  end. 

One  thing  more!  Why  do  you  make  movies 
fighting  against  Muslims  like  Bonier.7  Can't  you 


make  films  with  Hindus  and  Muslims  living 
with  each  i  ithet  ? 

In  the  end,  1  wish  that  you  would  also  con- 
sider thai  my  letter  is  of  right  opinion. 

Li  »ts  of  Best  Wishes 

Dear  Sufi, 

I  would  like  tn  ask  you  about  your  lifestyle 
and  tell  you  about  our  way  of  living.  I  think  you 
people  are  very  strict  about  your  lifestyle.  h  th.it 
mi.'  1  believe  the  girls  out  there  always  have  tn 
cover  their  faces  nil  the  tune.  Why  is  that  mi.'  1 
don't  think  you  .ill  are  allowed  to  go  anywhere 
on  your  own  or  interact  with  ,i  lot  of  people. 

Bye, 
Ri  >hini 

Hi.  How  are  you,  hope  you  are  tine.  I  was  feel- 
ing really  hi >red,  mi  I  decided  to  write  you  a  letter. 
We  know  that  Pakistan  and  India  are  terrible  en- 
emies of  each  i  >ther  hut  d<  >n't  t>  irget  y<  lur  g<  wern- 
ment  was  the  <  me  win  >  really  irritated  us  and  want- 
ed lis  to  establish  a  Muslim  state.  Sorry  for  that  hut 
nowadays  whenever  we  have  our  cricket  match- 
es we  become  enemies  again.  1  w  ant  to  clear  one 
thing:  that  we  are  thought  to  he  friendly  with 
Muslims  and  other  belonging  religion  people. 

With  li  w  e  fn mi, 
Sara 

Dear  Friend, 

I  don't  know  anything  about  you,  hut  I  think 
that  you  .ire  very  nice.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween us  is  our  religion,  hut  1  still  think  that 
you  are  very  nice.  You  people  are  very  friendly, 
and  1  sometimes  think  how  good  it  w  ill  he  it  we 
live  together  again  without  any  differences. 

Y<  >ur  friend 

Hi!  How  are  you.'  1  hope  you  are  tine.  I  am 
writing  this  letter  because  I  was  told  to  write  a 
letter  to  someone  on  the  other  side  of  the  bor- 
der and  to  tell  the  person  what  we  feel  about 
Indian  pec  iple. 

The  thought  that  comes  to  my  mind  In 
hearing  the  name  of  India  is  ruthless  killing 
and  hatred  in  Kashmir.  Frankly  I  don't  realU 
like  Indian  people.  Why  can't  India  leave  the 
poor  Kashmiris  alone  and  let  them  decide 
about  their  future .' 

Well,  Hindus  and  Muslims  are  two  different 
nations.  Muslims  are  not  allowed  to  eat  any- 
thing w  ith  a  1  lindu,  and  1  don't  have  any  I  lin- 
du  ti  lends,  so  |  don't  know  much  about  them, 
but  1  don't  really  think  the  relations  of  Pak- 
istan with  India  are  ver\  good. 

Sareha  Rah 

Dear  Manas, 

I  am  tine.  How  are  you?  Here  everything  is 


all  right  now.  lew  days  hack  there  n,i- 
thing  wrong  that  led  to  an  intrusion  by  ->  n 
groups  ot  people.  I  don't  know  who  sent  them 
and  what  was  then  motive.  Sonic  people  said 
that  Pakistan  had  done  it.  Some  said  Pakistan 
did  not.  Rut  1  think  that  it  has  been  done  h\ 
Pakistan  itself  tor  Kashmir  which  does  not  be- 
long to  it. 

N>  >w  I'm  ending  my  letter. 

'i  i  Hirs  I,  ivingly, 
Pushpak 

1  )ear  Friend, 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  with  an  In- 
dian my  aye,  but  recently  when  I  downloaded 
ICQ,  I  bumped  into  a  guy  older  than  me, 
Manoj.  He's  twenty-tour,  and  one  ot  the  first 
questions  lie  asked  me  was  "Do  you  mind  me 
being  a  I  lindu ."' 

Politics — why  should  they  come  in  our  way 
and  prevent  normal  people  from  being  close  to 
their  neighbors' 

And  Manoj  has  come  so  close  to  me  now  . 
He  calls  me  his  behna,  and  for  me,  he  is 
hhaiya.  He  gives  me  love  and  respect,  and  I 
love  bun,  too,  1  wonder,  is  every  Indian  soooo 
nice.'!  Why  not  reach  out  to  our  friends  and 
love  them  and  not  be  tooled  by  our  "leaders." 
After  all,  is  land  more  important  or  people.'  So 
please,  be  mv  friend  forever. 

Li  »ve, 
A  friend 

P.S.  1  used  to  think  of  India  as  a  rival,  hut  now 
I  love  it  as  well.  It's  all  so  sweet. 

I  'ear  Friend, 

I  am  tine  here  and  hope  you  are  also  the 
same.  You  are  a  person  from  the  country  Pak- 
istan, where  people  |ust  believe  in  destruction. 
India  has  always  wanted  to  be  a  friend  ot  yours, 
hut  we  need  tw<  i  hands  n  i  l  lap. 

Hello,  whoever  i-  listening  or  reading  this 
letter  of  mine.  I  am  a  Muslim  or  the  most 
hateful  thing.  I  am  saying  this  cu:  I  have  never 
had  a  feeling  of  peace  cx  love  h/w  the  two 
countries  thai  is  LI  ex  me.  I  want  to  come  to 
your  country,  hut  U  know  what  stops  me — it's 
Kashmir.  1  love  everyone  I  meet  Civ  I  hate 
everyone  I  see  who  is  cruel  to  die  people  of 
Allah. 

U  ck  1  are  the  same,  we  have  the  same  color, 
creed,  culture,  etc,  but  when  1  see  Indian 
people  say  had  words  to  us  my  blood  boils.  1 
feel  very  sorry  for  both  ot  us  cuz  it's  not  our 
fault  that  our  elders  hate  each  other.  We  are  all 
humans  ex  we  share  the  same  heart.  Can  U  see 
a  human  die.'  Yeah,  1  can't  see  it  too.  I  think 
our  government  should  read  this  ex.  should  cry 
.  m  what  it  is  d<  aim. 


REAI  >l\<  IS 


I  )ear  Student, 

]  hope  you  will  be  line  and  enjoying  your  life 
in  India.  T1k-  purpose  ol  writing  a  letter  to  you 
is  in  tell  vou  si 'UK-  drawbacks  ol  Indian  culture 
which  we  .ill  see  in  Indian  films,  rhese  are 
^uch  had  tiliuv  with  Midi  bad  scenes  which  we 
cannot  see  with  our  families  and  children  can- 
not enjoy  such  kind  ol  movies.  There  is  always 
the  sainc  topic  in  these  movies  which  is  ro- 
mance. There  should  he  comedy  films  also 
which  we  can  sec  with  our  ram i lies  easily. 

Besides  drawbacks  there  are  also  some  good 
qualities  of  Indian  movies.  There  are  very  good 
songs.  1  hope  that  you  will  respond  me  soon. 

\  <  >ur  friend, 
Zainah  Saleem 

Dear  (.  Children, 

Hi!  I  don't  like  Indian  culture,  but  I  think 
that  India  is  a  powerful  country  and  has  some 
name  in  the  world.  I  love  to  see  India-Pakistan 
match  but  onl}  in  those  conditions  when  Pak- 
istan is  winning  the  match.  The  world  thinks 
that  Indian  people  are  really  very  beautiful, 
since  last  two  years  India  won  the  title  of  Miss 
Work),  but  in  my  view  they  are  not  that  much 
intelligent  and  beautiful  to  be  a  Miss  World. 

Bye. 

1  )ear  Indians, 

First  of  all  hello!!  1  am  a  Pakistani  Muslim  and 
I  want  to  mti  inn  y<  >u  that  y<  >u  are  liars.  \  <  hi  blame 
Pakistan  for  every  issue.  Pakistan  wants  to  es- 
tablish cordial  relations  with  you,  Wit  your  gov- 
ernment is  not  ready  to  do  that.  1  new  er  thought 
of  Indian  children,  hut  your  government  is  real- 
ly...  What  can  I  say?  Y<  »u  are  always  ready  to  fight. 
Can't  we  live  in  peace.'  Vui  attacked  Pakistan  two 
times  hi  1%5  and  then  1971.  This  is  really  had, 
and  are  vou  not  ashamed  of  yourselves? 

1  know  a  Hindu  'jirl  of  college  age.  She  is 
really  nice. 

1  )ear  Friend, 

The  culture  which  you  people  have  is  not  at 
all  good.  The  mam  reason  of  huge  population 
of  your  country  |s  the  Pad  culture  you  have.  1 
hope  that  you  have  understood  what  I  am  trv- 
ing  to  say.  The  other  thing  which  I  want  to  say 
is  that  your  country  should  stop  all  the  tortures 
w  hich  they  are  doing  on  the  people  of  Kashmir 
and  soUe  that  issue  w  ith  peaceful  negotiations. 

From  your  ever  loving  friend 

Hear  Mustaq, 

The  letter  which  I  am  writing  please  read 
carefully.  Why  don't  vou  all  change  the  atti- 
tude of  your  mind.'  Why  don't  vou  all  think  in 
a  positive  way?  This  is  all  due  to  the  wrong 
thinkings  of  your  mind  that  the  both  countries 


are  facing  trouble.  Why  don't  you  utilize  your 
minds  in  creating  something  good? 

I  hope  you  will  change  the  attitude  of  your 
mind  and  trv  to  become  better. 

Yours  lovingly, 
Abhisheik  Khomka 

I  )ear  Friend, 

Pakistan  has  always  extended  a  hand  of 
friendship  and  mutual  cooperation  toward  its 
neighboring  countries,  specially  toward  India. 
But  we  don't  know  why  India  and  Pakistan's 
relations  remained  strained.  Kashmir  is  a  Mus- 
lim majority  province,  and  India  promised  that 
they  will  occupy  Kashmir  tor  some  period  but 
they  betrayed. 

Can't  they  see  the  Kashmiri  mothers  bitterly 
crying  before  their  children's  dead  bodies? 
Can't  they  see  little  children  crying  and 
searching  tor  their  mothers?  Can't  they  feel  the 
empty  stomachs  of  the  children? 

Doesn't  Indian  government  have  any  kind 
heart?  I  hope  in  future  India  and  Pakistan  will 
be  best  friends. 

Bye. 

Your  ever  loving  friend, 
Anumali 

I  Var  friend, 

In  this  letter  1  will  talk  to  vou  about  "vou," 
your  country,  culture,  etc.  1  like  you,  not  your 
prime  minister,  president,  army.  Your  old  cul- 
ture is  very  good  >Sj.  interesting.  The  old  way  of 
dressing  and  jewelry  of  women  is  pretty  good.  I 
do  not  like  the  Indian  army  because  they  tight 
with  our  Kashmiri  friends,  and  1  request  vou  to 
do  something  about  the  Kashmir  issue. 

I  like  vou  but  not  your  country. 

Please  forgive  me  it  1  said  something  wrong. 


[Stories] 

RED  ARMY  TALES 

Three  previously  untranslated  stones  from  The  Com- 
plete Works  of  Isaac  Babel,  edited  by  Nathalie  Ba- 
bel and  published  this  month  by  W .  \\".  Norton. 
Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Peter  Constantine , 
whose  translations  oj  several  stories  by  Anton 
Chekhov  appeared  in  the  November  199/  issue  oj 
Harper's  Magazine. 


AND  THEN  THERE  WERE  TEN 
Zavady  Station.  This  happened  yesterday. 
About  thirty  Poles  were  sitting  tight  in  the  stone 
building  by  the  junction  of  the  railroad  tracks. 


; 


The  chief  "I  statl  himself  got  involved  in  this  se- 
rious business.  I  le  strutted  in  from  of  our  line  of 
men  with  .1  rev< >1\ er  in  his  hand. 

"IK  >w  pointless  i  1  is  to  die  at  Zavady  Station," 
I  thought  and  went  over  to  the  chief  "I  staff. 

The  Poles  broke  through  our  line  of  men.  We 
brought  back  ten  of  them  alive.  We  took  them  to 
the  held.  They  looked  like  .1  striped  blanket  laid 
out  on  the  ground.  In  Iron!  of  them,  Platoon 
Commander  Golov,  mounted,  was  standing  in 
hi--  stirrups. 

"Officers!  Ow  n  up!"  he  said,  shaking  his  reins. 
Blood  trickled  from  his  head  like  rain  from  .1 
haystack.  I  le  had  been  w<  mnded  i  >n  the  f<  irehead. 

"All  officers,  step  forward!"  he  repeated  in  .1 
thicker  voice,  getting  off  hi--  horse. 

Suddenly  .1  lank}  man  with  ,1  drooping  little 
mustache  stepped  forward  from  the  group. 

"End  of  this  war!"  the  man  said  with  delight 
and  began  crying.  "All  officers  run  away,  end  of 
this  war!" 

And  the  l.mk\  man  held  our  his  blue  hand  to 
the  squadron  commander.  On  hi--  face  was  an 
incomprehensible  bliss. 

"Five  fingers,"  he  muttered,  sobbing.  "I  rais- 
ing w  ith  these  five  fingers  m\  family!" 

And,  with  burning  eyes,  he  slowly  waved  his 
large,  wilted  hand.  Golov  pushed  it  back  with 
his  saber. 

"Your  officers  threw  their  uniforms  here'"  he 
yelled.  "But  we're  g<  >ing  t<  >  have  a  little  fitting  n<  >w. 
and  whoever  the  uniforms  tit,  I'm  going  to  finish 
off!" 

1  le  picked  out  .1  cap  without  ,1  brim  from  the 
pile  of  rags  and  put  it  on  the  lank}  nun's  head. 

"It  tits,"  1  i,  1I1  ,\  w  hispered.  Me  stepped  up  cl<  us- 
er to  the  prisoner,  looked  him  in  the  eyes,  and 
plunged  his  saher  into  his  gullet.  The  lank}  man 
fell,  shivered,  his  legs  twitching  in  .1  frenzy.  A 
foamy,  coral-red  stream  pt  mred  fr<  mi  his  neck.  A 
y<  »ung  red'eheeked  ( issack  with  silk}  hair  knelt 
before  the  dying  man.  I  le  unbuttoned  the  man's 
trousers. 

I  WAS  STAN  HI  Nli  AT  THE  BAt  K 

We  are  like  (lies  in  September.  We  are  sitting 
limply,  as  it  we  are  about  to  expire.  We  have 
come  together  for  .1  meeting  of  the  unemployed 
of  the  district  of  Petrogradskaya  Storona. 

We  have  been  allotted  .1  spacious  hall  for  this 
meeting.  The  advancing  rays  of  the  sun — w  ide, 
hot,  white — lie  on  the  walls. 

rhe  tall  is  being  given  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Unemployed. 

Me  is  saying,  "There  are  one  hundred  thou- 
sand unemployed.  The  factories  that  have  come 
toa  standstill  cannot  be  brought  back  into  action. 
There  is  no  fuel.  The  Labor  Exchange  is  ineffi- 
cient. Even  though  workers  are  running  it,  they 
happen  t<  1  be  w<  irkers  wh<  >  are  n<  >t  very  c  lever,  in  it 


very  literate.  Hie  Food  Distribution  I  V;  1 

is  nut  answerable  in  its  operations  to 

Thi ise  distributing  bread  among  rhe  popul.it  1 

have  the  right  to  det  Lire  11  unfit  for  distnhiii  i«  n 

No  good  comes  of  this.  No  one  is  being  he  Li  ac  • 

1. 1  mutable  for  anything." 

The  audience  listens  passively  to  the  re] >orl  li 
is  waiting  for  the  conclusions.  The  conclusions 
follow. 

"It  is  essential  that  these  government  mstitu 
t  ions  not  employ  families  as  a  whole — husband, 
wife,  and  children. 

"It  is  essential  thai  the  unemployed  control 
the  Labor  Exchange. 

"It  is  essential  that  spacious  premises  be  allot- 
ted to  the  (  1  nnmittee  1  if  the  Unemployed" — and 
si >  ( m  and  si  1  t, nth. 

Boots  yleam  with  .1  black  sparkle  under  the 
chairs.  It  is  common  know  ledge  that  an  unem- 
ployed worker,  with  .1  lot  of  tree  time  and  .1  lit- 
tle money  left  over  from  his  severance  pay,  will 
spit  assiduously  on  his  hoots  even  morning  to 
give  himself  the  illusion  of  activity. 

The  speaker  has  stopped.  Awkward,  subdued 
men  in  stunted  coats  come  up  to  the  podium. 
The-  unempli  >yed  1  if  Petri  igrad  give  speeches  ah  nit 
their  great  neediness,  the  five-ruble  assistance, 
and  the  supplementary  ration  cards. 

"Our  people  have  gotten  so  quiet,"  .111  aged 
toothless  voice  whispers  tmiidh  behind  me.  'X  \\v 
pe< iple  have  g« >tten  si  1  meek .  Look  how  quiet  the 
people's  expressions  are." 


[Pi  icm) 

UNTITLED 

B\  Peter  Reading,  in  the  August  ->  Times  Liter. u\ 
Supplement.  Reading's  latest  book,  (I  ntitled), 
was  published  by  Blvudaxe  Books. 

l  landed  on  1*  nys  Enlli,  island  1  if 

currents,  w  here  we  re- 
garded .i  number  of  myxomatosis 
lep<  irids,  mirr<  iring 

hominid  exit  (slime-swollen,  tumoral) 
in  the-  next  shit-sin >w — 

which,  you  with  certaint}  know, 
will  n< 't  be  very  L  mg  n<  >\\ . 


RKAl'INtJS 


"One  quiets  down,"  another  voice  answers  in 
a  rich  and  rumbling  bass.  "Without  food,  your 
head  doesn't  work  the  way  it  should.  On  the  one 
hand  it\  hot,  on  the  othet  there's  no  food.  The 
people,  I  tell  you,  have  fallen  into  silence." 

"  I  hat  is  true,  they  have  fallen,"  the  old  man 

The  orators  changed.  All  were  applauded.  The 
intelligentsia  took  the  rostrum.  A  shy  man  with 
a  little  heard,  distracted,  coughing,  covering  his 
cv es  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  informed  the  au- 
dience th.it  Marx  has  been  misunderstood,  that 
capital  should  he  put  to  work. 

The  orators  finished  speaking,  and  the  public 
began  to  disperse.  Only  the  sullen-faced  workers 
staved  behind,  waiting  tor  something. 

A  worker  ot  about  forty,  with  a  kind,  round 
face,  red  with  emotion,  comes  up  to  the  plat- 
form. The  speech  he  gives  is  incoherent. 

"( Comrades,  the  chairman  h  is  just  spoken  here, 
others  too  ...  I  think  that's  fine,  1  don't  know  how 
to  express  my  thoughts.  At  the  factory  they  ask 
inc.  'Who  .ire  you  with."  1  tell  them,  '1  don't  be- 
long to  no  one,  I'm  illiterate,  give  me  some  work, 
I'll  teed  you,  I'll  feed  ev  eryone.  The  men  came  to 
the  factory  with  newspapers,  they  all  veiled  their 
throats  out.  I  was  standing  at  the  back.  Com- 
rades, I  didn't  belong  to  no  one,  give  me  some 
work.' . .  .One  ot  them  made  a  grear  speech — and 
what  do  we  see.1  He  turns  out  to  be  a  commissar 
yelling  order' — March  around  the  Labor  Ex- 
change!— so  what  are  we  supposed  to  do.'  March 
around  the  Labor  Exchange,  and  then  around 
Petrogradskaya  Storona,  and  then  around  the 
whole  ot  Russia.' . . .  What's  the  point  ot  all  that, 
C  -omrade?" 

The  worker  is  interrupted.  A  roar  shakes  the 
hall.  The  applause  is  deafening.  The  orator  is  be- 
wildered, elated,  he-  waves  his  arms  and  kneads  his 
cap. 

"Comrades,  1  don't  know  how  to  express  my 
thoughts,  but  they  tired  me,  and  what  is  there 
left  tor  me  to  do  now.'  We  all  learned  about 
liistice.  It  there  is  justice,  it  we  are  the  people, 
then  that  means  the  Treasury  is  ours,  the  forests 
are  ours,  the  estates  are  ours,  all  the  land  and  wa- 
ter are  ours.  Push  us  forward!  We  stood  at  the 
back,  we  are  completely  blameless,  we've  end- 
ed up  hanging  around  jobless  on  street  corners. 
A  man  cannot  keep  on  living  w  ith  such  worry 
.  .  Everyone's  our  enemy,  the  Germans  and 
others  too,  and  I  wore  myself  out  knocking 
them  down  .  .  .  about  justice  I  wanted  to  say 
...  it  we  could  find  a  little  work  this  summer,  and 
all  ..." 

Tins  last  orator  was  successful,  the  most  suc- 
cessful, the  only  one  who  was  successful.  When 
he  came  down  from  the  podium,  the  workers  lift- 
ed hmi  in  the  air,  clustered  around  him,  and 
every*  >ne  applauded. 


He  smiled  happily. 

"It's  never  been  my  thing  to  talk,"  he  said, 
looking  around  him.  "But  from  now  on,  Com- 
rades, 1  will  go  to  all  the  meetings,  I  have  to  say 
what's  what  about  work!" 

He  will  go  to  all  the  meetings.  He  will  speak. 
And  I  am  afraid  th.it  he  will  be  successful,  this  last 
orator  ot  ours. 

AT  THE  STATION:  A  SKETCH  FROM  LIFE 

This  happened  about  two  years  ago  at  a  god- 
forsaken railway  station  not  tar  from  Penza.  In 
the  corner  ot  the  station  a  group  had  gathered.  I 
joined  them.  It  turned  out  that  they  were  sending 
a  soldier  oft  to  war.  Someone,  drunk,  was  playing 
a  concertina,  raising  his  face  to  the  sky.  A  hic- 
cuping  youth,  a  factory  hand  by  the  look  ot  him, 
his  thin  body  quaking,  reached  out  his  hand  to  the 
man  with  the  concertina  and  whispered,  "Come, 
make  our  souls  weep,  Vanya!" 

Then  the  youth  walked  away  and,  turning  his 
back  to  the  crowd,  slyly  and  carefully  poured  some 
eau  de  cologne  into  a  glass  ot  Khan:ha  liquor. 

A  bottle  ot  lusterless  liquid  was  passed  from 
hand  to  hand.  Everyone  drank  from  it.  The  sol- 
dier's father  was  sitting  pale  and  silent  on  the 
ground  nearby.  The  soldier's  brother  was  vomit- 
ing incessantly.  He  keeled  over,  his  face  lolling 
into  the  vomit,  and  passed  out. 

The  train  pulled  in.  They  began  saying  their 
goodbyes.  The  soldier's  father  kept  try  ing  to  stand 
Lip — he  couldn't  open  his  eyes,  let  alone  get  on 
his  feet. 

"Get  up,  Semyonich,"  the  factory  hand  said. 
"Give  vour  son  your  blessing!"  The  old  man 
didn't  answer.  The  others  started  shaking  him.  A 
button  on  his  fur  hat  hung  loose.  A  constable 
came  up  to  them. 

"How  disgusting!"  he  muttered.  "The  man  is 
dead  and  they're  shaking  him." 

It  turned  out  to  be  true.  The  old  man  had 
passed  our  and  died.  The  soldier  looked  around 
in  dismay.  His  concertina  trembled  in  his  hands 
and  emitted  some  sounds. 

"Just  look  ar  you!"  the  soldier  said.  "Just  look 
at  you!" 

"The  concertina  is  tor  Petka,"  he  added,  hold- 
ing out  the  concertina. 

The  stationmaster  came  out  onto  the  plat- 
form. 

"Damn  loafers!"  he  muttered.  "Some  place 
they've  picked  to  gather!  Prokhor,  you  son  ot  a 
bitch,  ring  the  second  bell!" 

The  constable  hit  the  bell  twice  with  the  large 
iron  key  to  the  station  toilet.  (The  bell's  tongue 
had  been  ripped  out  King  ago.) 

"You  should  be  bidding  vour  father  farewell," 
they  told  the  soldier,  "and  you're  just  standing 
around  like  an  idiot!" 

The  soldier  bent  down,  kissed  his  father's  dead 
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xir  Vitae  IV,  a  painting  by  Attila  Richard  Lukaes,  whose  work  can  be  seen  at  the  I  hane  Farris  ( iallery  in  \  anctntvci 


hand,  crossed  himself,  and  dully  walked  over  to 
the  railway  car.  I  lis  brother  was  si  ill  lyiny  in  his 
own  vomit. 

They  took  the  old  man  away.  The  crowd  be- 
gan to  disperse. 

"That's  sobriety  for  you,"  an  old  merchant 
standing  next  to  me  said.  "They  die  like  flies, 
those  sons  ot  bitches!" 

"Well,  brother,  don't  t.ilk  to  me  about  sobri- 
ety!" a  bearded  muzhik  said  roughly .  "C  )ur  people 
is  a  people  that  drinks.  Our  eyes  need  to  be  all 
fuzzy." 

"What  did  you  say?"  the  merchant  asked  him. 
"Take  a  look,"  the  muzhik  said,  pointing  at 
the  held.  "It's  black  and  endless  " 

"So?" 

"Well,  nothing,  really.  You  see  the  murk? The 
people's  eyes  have  to  be  like  thai  too.  Murky." 


[Anthems] 

FOR  YOUR  EARS  ONLY 

The  following  lyrics  are  from  rheir  Difficult 
Work  Is  Called  Spying,  a  compilation  oj  songs 
Moved  fry  the  Russian  secret  jiolicc.  The  (  D  was 
compiled  last  winter  /<»  the  exc/nshv  enjoyment  oj 
the  Foreign  Inic/lnyncc  Service  on  the  occasion  oj 
as  eightieth  anniversary.  Translated  from  the  K'uss 
ian  by  Boris  Fishman. 


mi.  n a  1 1<  >N'si  sries 

We  are  the  spies  oj  our  glorious  nation, 
We  take  pride  in  our  great  state, 
t  'harged  with  the  safety  oj  our  land, 
We've  shumded  history  in  glory. 


RHAIUNUS  2i 


Beyt md  it -  vast  fr< >ni  icrs 
We  faithfully  maintain  our  vow. 
What  we  Jii  mi  invisible  battlefields, 
Russia,  only  you  will  ever  know. 

(  i|(  <r\ ,  pn  >ud  glory, 
1 1 1  i lus  mighty  nat it m's  spies, 
1 1 1 1  mi  s;u  red  dev(  it  i(  >n 
l~o  courage  and  hi  m<  >r. 

W e  remember  all  i  mi  i.  omtades 

Win i  weren't  meant  in  return, 

Who  perished  in  invisible  fires. 

I  ni  1 1  i Ir- n  last,  they  perfi irmed  their  sacred  duty. 

folks  proud  ol  our  beginnings 
C  iri  i\v  ui1  behind  i  iur  walls, 
i.  )ur  strength  is  in  i  iur  replacements, 
I  he  falcons  ol  the  new  intelligence. 

A  FRIEND  LEAVES  ON  ASSK  INVENT 
No  speeches,  just  .1  silent  farewell, 
May  good  fortune  accompany  him. 
A  friend  leaves  on  assignment. 
It\l  be  easier  in  leave  in  his  place. 

Wish  linn  .in  accurate  drop-off, 
A  loyal  support  team,  reliable  contacts, 
And  hope  thai  he  sc  rambles  out  ol  ,1  swamp 
It  the  wind  carries  him  there. 

That  he  achieves  the  objectives 
Laid  out  mi  headquarters'  maps. 
A  friend  leaves  on  assignment. 
Wish  him  gi  11  >d  luck. 

And  thai  during  invisible  clashes 
(.  in  the  fronts  ol  wars  undec  lared 
I  lie  res*  ilute  bullet  av<  lids  him 
And  victory  finds  linn  instead. 

Rut  ii  unorrow,  .1  telephone  c;ill 
Will  wake  yi >u  .it  night 
And  tin.-  errand  <.  ;n  w  ill  set  < > 1 1 
I  )<  »wn  slumbering  si  reets. 

Even  il  destiny  laughs  .11  predictions, 
When  you  shake  his  hand  tor  the  last  tune, 
Wish  your  friend  .1  fond  farewell 
And  tell  linn  you'll  see  him  again. 

WAR 

I  In  like  nighl  and  nighl  like  day, 
Ni  1  way  10  gel  s<  >me  resl . 
A  mine  expl<  ides  si  imewhere  nearby . 
Ainul  brighi  streaks  ol  infernal  tire 
We  carry  out  1  iur  > irders. 

( )nly  yesterday,  m\  friend  said 

W  e'll  he  going  home  soon. 

hut  .1  sniper  didn't  km  iw 
And  m  ule  1  ither  plans  l< >r  him. 

1  I, ud  ti '  figure  < nit  1  hi-  \\ ar, 
W  ho's  right  and  w  ho's  wrong. 


The  one  who  shoots  at  nighl 

During  the  day  walks  smiling  among  us. 

Spying  burns  all  bridges, 

No  p< >sthum<  his  medals  h >r  us. 

They  put  up  (.losses  for  us  back  home, 

Stars  blazing  ov  erhead. 

1  )on't  he  -ail,  have  a. smoke, 

Move  close  to  1  he  campfire, 
And  ask  ( iod  to  watch  over  us  tomorrow. 
We'll  reminisce  about  our  mothers  and  our 
homes 

And  dream  ol  returning  one  day 
It  only  somehow  they  don't  kill  us. 


|MM_ls.| 

POETRY  IN  MOTION 

The  following  cellular  text  messages  were  submit' 
ted  last  spring  to  The  Guardian  in  London.  The 
newspaper  offered  a  LI  .000  prize  to  the  best  "tele- 
poem"  not  exceeding  160  characters.  The  winning 
entry  appears  first. 

txtin  1:  messin, 

1111  headn'me  englis, 

try2rite  essays, 

they  all  come  out  txtis. 

gran  not  plsed  w/letters  shes  getn, 

swears  i  wrote  better 

h-4  comin2uni. 

ekshe's  african 

Pis,  stop  sendg  msL;s2ths 

no,  1  am  n< >t  Inula, 

I  hv  ni  it  slept  w/yr  sis, 

+  1  wd  nvr  call  any  1  's  ma  a  slay. 

C  Id  Ink  w/viag. 

Luv,  yr  wn mil;  no.  x\.\ 

What  about 

all  the  spare  vowels? 

I  save  mine 

and  1  keep  (hem  in  .1  shoe  box. 
When  I'm  an  old  man, 
I'll  find  them 
in  my  .utic 

and  show  them  to  niv  grndchldrn. 

They  phone  you  up  your  mum  ck  dad. 

Voter!  You've  been  selected 
to  vote  4  Tony  Blair  in  the  next  election. 
Pass  tins  message  on  2  4  other  people 
Or  risk  4  years  had  luck. 

I'm  proudly  wearing  a  stain  ol  your  sperm  on 


■ 


the  vlci'\i  nt  m\  pullover.  I  ivIiim.-  In  have  n 
washed,  li  reminds  me  ol  you,  and  ol  post- 
structuralisni. 

Peering  into  the  wel  slump  ol  m\  lasi  beheaded 
jelly  baby.  Coldly.  T  here  is  no  room  lor  pity. 

bed,  u  have  seen  si  >me  acti<  m, 

doors,  si  imc  slam. 

Landlord,  u  may  rem*  >ve 

every  chip,  scuff,  stain:  who  knows 

what  reflections 

old  mirrors  project  in  the  dark 

Shall  I  compare  thee  2  .1  London  day ! 
Thou  art  more  pissy  +  more  cold; 
The  homeless  shake  their  Rig  Issues, 
Whilst  u  grapple  with  your  small  ones 

In  the  dust  <  in  the  table, 
You  wrote  "I  love  you." 
Today  I  polished  the  furniture. 


[Essay] 

BRICK  WALL 

By  Charles  D'Ambrosio,  from  the  Fall  2000  issue 
o/Nest. 

ow  what  remains ,  it  the  place  is  an  anony- 
mous wall  1  it  brick,  but  n<  it  s<  >  1<  mg  agi  >  my  unc  le 
ran  a  bar  at  112  Clinton  Street,  the  half  being 
our  family's  share,  in  the  City  of  Big  Shoulders, 
Chicago.  It  the  Sears  Tow  er  were  considered  the 
gnomon  of  .1  sundial,  and  yi  >u  were  inclined  t<  1  tell 
time  by  organizing  shadows,  then  the  bar  was  lo- 
cated at  roughly  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  By 
midmorning  the  shadows  swept  m,  the  an  dark- 
ened, and  the  streets  turned  silty,  creating  sunken 
rivers  of  early  night,  murky  and  unpromising  to 
most  people  but  suiting  just  tine  the  shady  tem- 
per ot  the  hard-core  drinkers  and  gamblers  the  bar 
catered  to.  In  fact  they  came  precisely  for  that 
halfness,  that  demimonde  aspect  ol  the  address. 
The  building  itself  occupied  an  alley  that  had 
formerly  served  as  ,1  cattle  run  from  the  trains  to 
e  stockyards  and  packing  plants  on  the  South 
Side.  Soon  after  the  butchering  ended  the  bar 
opened  for  business.  When  1  lived  in  Chicago, 
those  old  abattoirs,  long  ago  lost  to  history,  had 
become  inviolate  and  fixed  in  legend,  but  the 
city  w  as  changing  again. 

It  was  destroying  itself,  1  >r  sl<  mghing  1  'ft  its  i  Tl 
industrial  self,  and  many  1  if  the  brie k  warehi  »uses 
and  factory  buildings  in  the  neighborhood,  gut- 


ted and  w  indow  less,  deserted,  wen  11  1 
than  caves  hollowed  Irom  rock,  with  di >oi  ■  1 
ing  open  blackly,  home  to  the  homeless,  die  \  1 
vacant  interii  irs  In  only  b\  the  fires  burning  in  ml 
drums.  In  seeking  the  kit  lire  a  city  like  Chicagi 
wrec  ks  11  sell  and  returns  to  stone,  at  least  briefly. 
1 1 lere  v\  ere  piles  ol  rubble  si n  1 1  us  you  imagine 
in  war,  bui  the  absent  e  1  >i  det  I  a  red  enemies  and 
the  lethargic  unfold ii ig  ol  1  um  kepi  pe<  iple  Irom 
seeing  the  scale  ol  the  shift  as  catastrophic.  Fac- 
tories and  warehi  mses  and  hoi  eh,  1  hese  old  mus- 
cular hopes  came  dow  n  in  heaps  of  brick  and 
mortar,  ol  pulverized  cone rete  and  cracked  lime- 
stone, and  then  those  cairns  ol  rock,  in  nun, 
were  cleared  oti  to  become  barren  lots  as  fl.u 
and  featureless  as  the  prairie  they'd  supplanted. 
Ni  iw  brand -new  buildings  staunchly  1  iccupy  tin  »se 
spaces,  but  tor  the  diirat ion,  for  the  brief  winter, 
spring,  and  summer  I  lived  and  worked  next  door 
10  the  bar,  there  was  the  constant  gray  taste  ol 
mortar  on  my  tongue,  m\  lips  burning  from  the 
lime  it  was  laced  with,  as  clouds  ol  dust  were  set 
adrift  by  each  new  day's  demolition. 

Brick  is  relocated  earth,  and  the  streets  ot  a  c  ity 
like  Chicago  re-create  a  riverbank,  in  this  ease 
the  clay  banks  of  both  the  Mississippi  and  '  )hio 
rivers,  where  a  good  portion  ol  (  Chicago's  brick 
originally  came  from.  The  mining  ol  elav  is  of- 
ten referred,  to  as  "winning,"  a  curious  kind  ol  \  ic- 
tory,  considering  that  the  clay  used  in  brick- 
making  comes  from  the  Carboniferous  Pern  id,  a 
subcategory  of  the  Paleozoic,  some  MO  million 
years  ago;  such  a  vast  span  ot  lime  would  seem 
to  temper  any  man's  sense  of  triumph,  h  was 
during  the  t  iarhoniferous  that  amniote  eggs  al- 
lowed ancestral  buds,  mammals,  and  reptiles  to 
repr<  iduce  on  land;  flight  was  first  achieved,  too, 
as  insects  evolved  wings.  .And  then  something 
happened,  something  happened  to  the  buds  and 
mammals  and  reptiles,  to  the  nascent  flying  in- 
sects, to  the  whole  ambition  and  direction  of 
that  geologic  age.  Everything  died  off  and  dis- 
appeared in  thai  silent  way  only  an  aeon  can 
ahs<  ub  and  keep  secret . 

And  yet  with  death  the  vast  ular  plants  that  ex- 
isted in  tropical  swamp  forests  prov  ided  the  or- 
ganic material  thai  became  coal.  These  dead 
pi, nits  didn't  decay  completely  and  instead  turned 
[o  peat  hogs.  When  the  sea  covered  the  swamps, 
marine  sediments  covered  the  peat,  and  the  in 
tense  pressure  and  heat  eventually  transformed 
1  hese  1  irganit  remains  into  coal  and  shale.  Burn- 
ing brick  in  kilns  only  extends  and  completes 
the  pi  ol  ess  epi 't  ii.il  rime  itself  used  to  tor  in  the 
sourc  e  c  iav  inn  rillv  Brick  manufacturers  use  coal 
to  fire  and  harden  the  clay,  removing  moisture  and 
1  he  last  memory,  the  last  vestiges  of  fluidity  Irom 
the  brick. 

The  obvious  advantage  ol  brick  as  .1  building 
material  is  thai  it's  already  burned,  which  ac- 


"(  ntitled,"  (x  photograph  by  Peter  I  larrh,  can  be  seen  ai  the  I  loward  Yezerski  I  uillery  in  Boston 


counts  for  it •>  presence  in  C  ahicago  after  the  fire  ol 
1871.  Brick  transfi  irmed  the  c  ity,  ushering  in  .111 
era  of  industrial  greatness,  completing — no,  not 
completing  but  extending — extending  .1 
process  thai  began  with  .1  mysterious 

n extinction,  .1  vasi  unimagined  loss, 
uring  my  time  in  Chicago  my  day  job 
was  ti>  1»>.kI  cars  and  trucks  with  reproduction 
furniture,  the  historical  imperative  of  which 
had  vanished,  vaguely,  around  the  turn  oi  the 
century.  Nonetheless  shoppers  from  the  sub- 
urbs drove  to  the  1.  itv  to  browse  the  warehouse, 
its  lour  floors  and  40,000  square  feet  of  fake  an- 
tiques. They  bought  oxblood  leather  wing- 
backs,  bankers'  [amps,  bakers'  racks,  oak  ice- 
boxes, old  phones  with  a  crank  on  the  side  that 


would,  with  a  (urn  or  two,  summon  the  opera- 
tor. The  furniture  was  hokey,  farmy,  Depres- 
siony.  Of  course  none  of  the  people  who 
shopped  the  warehouse  were  cutting  blocks  of 
winter  ice  to  haul  by  horse  and  wagon  and 
then  to  pack  and  preserve  in  layers  of  straw  tor 
the  long  hot  summer.  They  lived  in  the  sub- 
urbs; they  had  appliances.  It  was  curious  and 
teleologically  baffling.  Why  a  wrought-iron 
baker's  rack  for  men  and  women  whose  cookies 
and  bread  did  their  cooling  at  the  factory.'  Why 
buy  an  antique  that  was  hardly  two  weeks  old.' 

The  chaotic  layout  of  the  w  arehouse  led  many 
customers  to  believe  they  might,  in  some  obscure 
corner,  find  a  rare  treasure,  overlooked  by  others. 
But  all  this  old  stutt  was  absolutely  brand-new;  we 
carried  special  crayons  m  our  pockets  to  keep  it 


that  way,  coloring  in  the  scratches  before  we 
showed  people  their  purchases.  These  people 
wanted  old  furniture  but  perfect,  they  wanted 
antiques  w  ithout  rune  (the  mam  ingredient  and, 
you'd  think,  the  very  source  of  value  in  anything 
vintage).  Still,  the  animating  urge,  the  desire  lc >r 
the  real,  wasn't  dead;  the  day  I  started  the  job  I 
noticed  nobody  bought  from  the  top,  no  one  pur- 
chased the  tn  mt  item,  hi  ><  ik mo  behind,  ti  ir  these 
people,  equaled  searching  tor  the  past,  the  au- 
thentic. Picky,  savvy  shoppers  always  made  their 
selections  by  searching  deep  into  the  stacks  and 
piles,  mistrusting  the  surface,  the  present  ap- 
pearance i it  tilings. 

Maybe  nostalgia  is  a  species  of  the  ideal,  a 
dream  of  a  last  interior,  w  here  all  the  commotion 
ot  a  lite  is  finally  rewarded  with  rest,  drained  ot 
history.  We  were  selling  the  memory  ot  some- 
thing, ot  hard  work  and  industry,  ot  necessity,  ot 
craft  and  artisanship — the  mendacious  idea  that 
lite  was  gathered  w  ith  greater  force  and  orga- 
nized in  superior  ways  in  the  past.  When  you 
stood  in  the  warehouse  the  eve  was  pleasantly 
bombarded  by  a  vastness  rilled.  But  the  inspira- 
tion tor  most  of  the  furniture  we  sold  came  orig- 
inally from  hardscrabble  times,  times  of  scarcity 
and  unrest  and  an  economy  based  on  need,  not 
surplus,  and  certainly  not  this  absurd  superfluity, 
this  crazy  proliferation,  where  200  oak  iceboxes, 
stacked  to  the  ceiling  on  layers  of  cardboard, 
would  easily  sell  out  on  a  Saturday  afternoon. 
Why  were  people  so  avid  and  enthusiastic  for 
the  emblems  of  hardship'  For  what  idealized 
interior  could  this  possibly  serve  as 
honest  dec<  >r ' 
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tter  closing  I'd  slip  ,i  padlock  in  the  load- 
ing-dock door,  then  stay  inside:  the  furniture  w  are- 
house was  also  my  home;  1  lived  in  there,  vague- 
ly employed  as  a  night  watchman.  Every  night  1 
slept  on  one  of  about  two  hundred  sofas.  1  ate 
takeout  dinners  on  tables  that  would  be  sold  the 
next  day.  1  read  books  by  the  greenish  light  of  an 
Ugly  hankers'  lamp,  set  on  a  take-oak  icebox.  1  w  as 
hired  to  deter  theft,  set  out  glue  traps,  and  hose 
down  the  Dumpsters  so  that  bums  wouldn't  light 
the  cardboard  on  fire  trying  to  keep  warm.  1  sim- 
plified my  job  by  rigging  a  cheap  alarm  system  out 
ot  magnetic  triggers,  a  hundred  yards  ot  lamp  wire, 
and  a  couple  ot  Radio  Shaek  sirens  perched  on 
the  wind<  iwsills.  In  the  evenings  I'd  arm  the  thing 
by  twisting  together  the  expt  ised  ci  ipper  strands  and 
head  next  door  to  my  uncle's  bar. 

You  entered  the  bar  through  a  black  door  with 
a  diamond  peephole.  There  were  nine  stools  cov  - 
ered in  red  leatherette.  Among  the  patrons  you 
found  a  deep  well  ot  faith,  a  certain  gut  feel  tor 
what  Catholic  theologians  would  call  analogi- 
cal thinking,  whereby  you  come  to  know  the 
reality  of  God  through  signs.  Gambling  was  how 


v  ou  neg<  itiated  i  he  trickv,  path  betvv  eei  i  sit  ma 
and  symbol.  Winning  was  always  an  an.swei  t' 
question.  Most  of  the  men  were  spnukv  .Tun 
the  stool  they  s,it  on  and  would  rather  stand  all 
night  than  take  a  seat  thai  had  somehow  been 
In  m  >d<  h ied  by  past  bad  luck.  Mam  ol  these  gam- 
blers were  afraid  ot  the  past,  haunted  by  it,  and 
this  tilted  their  faith  in  the  direi  tion  of  fate,  a  less 
ample,  less  accommodating  idea.  On  anv  given 
night  th>  tusands  i if  hit  »ated  dollars  would  sit  on  the 
bar  in  wet  frowning  stacks.  I'd  never  seen  such 
sums.  I  drank  Old  Style  and  peppermint  schnapps* 
and  lived  oft  pork  rinds  and  pickled  eggs. 

Gambling  and  dim  light  and  slow  rising  smoke 
made  it  seem  like  everyrxxly  in  the  bar  had  strange 
and  compelling  mysteries  behind  them.  Thev 
were  dense  w  ith  background,  or  so  you  interred, 
bee, ruse  the  present,  the  very  surface  ot  lite,  was 
so  meager,  so  without  evidence  or  account.  In  this 


[Pr<  ihibitit  ins] 

BOOOORING! 


From  <t  new  policy  drafted  by  the  ( 'algary  Board  oj 
Education  folkwinga  hiking  trip  u>  (.  'alifonva  kist  year 
mi  which  tun  students  anda  parent  chaperonc  died. 


1 


artieipation  in  the  following  activities  is 
prohibited  on  school  property,  as  a  school  orga- 
nized activity,  and  as  an  off-site  acti\  itv: 

aerial  gymnast ics 

American  gladiator-style  events 

bungee  tumping 

demolition  elerbies 

drag  rat  ing 

dunk  tanks 

hi  u  se  jumping 

In  >t  -air-balli  w  >n  rides 

iee  c  limbing 

luge 

mechanical-bull  riding  or  simulated  mechan- 
ical r<  >de< '  events 
mountain  climbing  and  mountaineering 
i  >pen-water  swimming 
paintball,  laser-tag  games,  or  war  games 
n  iek  l  limbing 
scuba  diving 
skydivii  ig 
spelunking 

tobogganing,  tubing,  crazv  carpet,  bobsled- 
ding,  and  sledding 
winter  biathlon  with  firearms 


READINGS  2C 


[(  laims] 

SUCROSE  FOR 
(  X 1MFORT 


/  he  following  li^t  <>\  ( loca-i  '.ola  slogans  is  from 
Petretti's  Coca-Cola  Collectibles  Price  Guide, 
.  by  Allan  Petretti. 

1898  The  hesi  brain  and  nerve  drink. 

1899  Coca-Cola  makes  (low  ot  thought  more 
easy  and  reasoning  power  more  vigorous. 

1905  riie  favorite  drink  for  ladle-'  when  thirsty, 

weary,  and  despondent. 
1°05  Relieves  fatigue  and  is  indispensable  for 

business  and  professional  men,  students, 

wheelmen,  and  athletes. 

1907  The  classes  and  masses  all  enjoy  Coca- 
( .ola. 

W07  Coca-Cola — the  great  temperance  bever- 
age—  it  lias  none  ol  the  ill  effects  or  "lei 
down"  qualities  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 

DON  Sparkling — harmless  as  water,  and  crisp  as 
frost. 

1908  The  drink  that  cheers  but  does  not 
inebriate. 

1909  Proves  big  help  for  tired  housewives. 
1^10  Eminent  scientists  in  every  section  ol  the 

country  declare  it  to  be  no  more  harmful 

than  tea  or  toffee. 
1°10  ( iet  what  you  ask  for  and  see  that  you  get  it. 
[911  Enjoy  a  glass  < if  liquid  laughter. 
1921  Drink  Coca-Cola  highballs  (the  morning 

after). 

1°26  Life,  liheriv,  and  the  pursuit  of  thirst. 

1926  Nature's  purest  and  most  wh<  iles< >me  drink. 

1927  Six  keys  to  the  popularity  of  Coca-Cola: 
TasK-.  Purity,  Refreshing,  Sociability,  the 
Nickel,  Thirst. 

lu27  For  that  tired,  discouraged  feeling,  drink 
Coca-(  .'ola. 

1931  Every  h< it t le  sterilized. 

1932  It  means  so  much — costs  so  little. 

1942  At  ease  . . .  for  refreshment. 

1943  A  casual  symbol  of  pleasant  things. 

1944  The  global  high  sign. 

1945  Coca-Cola  helps  show  the  world  the 
friendliness  of  American  ways. 

lu4o  Friendliness  and  Coca-Cola  go  together, 

like  bread  and  Fuller. 
1964  Smart  birds  go  for  t  .'oke. 
1966  Coke — after  C  .'oke  —  -after  C  .'oke. 
]  969  A  glass  of  Coke,  a  pair  ol  straws,  and  thou. 
1 969  Fai  e  I  ik  le  S.nn  with  a  C  )oke  in  your  hand. 
1969  The  drink  you  eat. 


sense  my  take  on  these  men  wasn't  all  that  dif- 
ferent from  the  way  the  warehouse  customers 
saw  our  take  antiques.  Any  "background"  1  grant- 
ed them  was  just  another  kind  of  decor,  the  de- 
cor of  history,  of  image — in  particular  history 
and  image  in  their  arrested  or  hardened  forms,  as 
nostalgia  and  cliche.  The  bar  was  the  kind  of 
place  where  people' were  "characters"  and  were 
kne >wn,  to  the  extent  that  they  were  known  at  all, 
by  some  fragment  of  personality,  a  piece  of  self 
broken  off  and  magnified  until  it  was  more  rec- 
ognizable than  the  original  man  behind  it.  Char- 
acter, in  the  bar,  really  was  fate. 

And  so  a  character  named  Red  Devil  seemed  a 
(  low  voice,  speaking  for  everybody,  when  he 
w  ould  cackle  hysterically  and  veil  out,  "Mantina, 
1963.  I'm  histi  >ry!"  Mantina  was  the  state  mental 
hospital,  but  nothing  beyond  that  was  elaborated. 
To  be  history  in  America  doesn't  mean  to  be 
recorded,  noted,  added  to  the  narrative,  but  pre- 
cisely the  opposite:  to  be  gone,  banished,  left  he- 
hind.  To  be  history  is  to  be  cut  from  the  story. 

Other  characters'  Here  are  two.  They  even 
hav  e  character  names,  names  I'd  avoid  it  I  were 
writing  fiction:  Al  and  George.  Al  tended  the 
Far  at  night.  1  le'd  been  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  ate  with  a  fat  clunky  thumb  holding  dow  n  his 
plate  as  it  he  were  afraid  the  whole  place  might 
pitch  and  yaw  and  send  his  dinner  flying.  1  le  was 
dwarfish  and  looked  like  an  abandoned  sculp- 
ture, a  forgotten  intention.  His  upper  body  was  a 
slablike  mass,  a  plinth  upon  which  his  head  rest- 
ed; he  had  a  chiseled  nose  and  jaw,  a  hack-job  scar 
of  a  m<  luth.  Sitting  hack  behind  the  bar  smoking 
Pall  Malls,  he  seemed  petrified,  the  current  shape 
of  his  body  achiev  ed  by  erosion,  his  face  cut  by 
clumsy  strokes  and  blows.  His  eyes,  though,  were 
soft  and  blue,  always  wet  and  weepy  with  rheum, 
and  w  hen  you  looked  at  Al,  you  had  the  disori- 
enting sense  of  something  trapped,  something 
fluid  and  human  caught  inside  the  gray  stone 
vessel  of  his  gargoyle  body,  gazing  out  through 
those  eyes.  He  was  my  only  real  neighbor.  At 
closing  he'd  c<  illect  the  glasses,  wipe  down  the  bot- 
tles, shut  the  blinds,  and  go  to  sleep  on  the  bar. 
In  the  morning  he'd  fold  his  blankets  and  stow 
them  away  in  a  cardboard  box. 

George  w  as  another  fixture  in  the  bar,  a  sales- 
man working,  like  me,  in  the  furniture  warehouse. 
He  drank  beer  all  day,  chased  with  shots  of  pep- 
permint schnapps  so  that  his  breath  would  smell 
fresh,  as  though  he'd  just  brushed  his  teeth.  Like 
most  drunks,  he  had  the  battling  notion  that  he 
was  getting  away  with  it.  I  felt  sorry  Kir  George  be- 
cause he  w  asn't  fooling  anybody  and  couldn't  see 
the  truth,  that  he  was  being  tolerated  and  tem- 
porarily ignored.  With  his  insulin  shots,  instant 
cottee,  his  shabby  dress,  his  elaborate  comb-over, 
he  led  an  obsc  ure  life,  irregular  and  unobserv  ed, 
except  at  the  bar.  There  he  gambled  with  a  ner- 
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30  you  love  language  in  all  its 
forms,  from  the  unforgettable 
cadences  of  great  poetry  to  the 
1  legated  rhythms  and  textures  of 
:ryday  speech?  Do  you  delight  in  the 
;er  wonder  of  words,  and  wish  to 
I  rn  more  about  the  often-fascinating 
1  isons  why  we  speak  and  write  the 
ny  we  do?  If  so,  you'll  be  utterly 
1  thralled  by  The  History  of  the 
I  iglish  Language,  a  series  brought  to 
1  -i  by  The  Teaching  Company. 

You  speak  English  every  day,  but  have 
jii  ever  wondered  where  it  comes  from? 
I  >w  it  has  developed?  Whv  we  spell  and 
1  mounce  words  as  we  do  (and  why 
filing  and  pronunciation  are  often  so 
rferent)?  Where  our  accents  come 
bm?  Are  you  aware  of  the  roles  that 
;  at  hooks  and  writers — as  well  as  ordi- 
iry  people  and  larger  historical  forces — 
Ive  played  in  giving  us  English  as  we 
1  ow  ;t  today? 

jln  the  36  intellectually  challenging 
1  tures  that  make  up  The  History  of 
te  English  Language,  Professor  Seth 
Irer  of  Stanford  University  will  give  you 
g:horough  understanding  of  our  com- 
1  in  language — from   its  origins  as  a 

utonic  dialect  through  the  literary  and 
cltural  achievements  of  its  1500-year 
sin  to  the  state  of  American  speech 
tiay,  when  English  has  become  the  pre- 
1  er  language  on  the  planet.  Prof.  I  erer, 
\io  teaches  English  and  Comparative 
1  eraturc,  has  authored  six  hooks  and 
nre  than  40  scholarly  articles.  His 
1  my  awards  for  scholarship  and  class- 
nm  lecturing  ability  include  Stanford's 
Jbagland  Prize  for  undergraduate  teach- 


1  ike  all  leaching  C  ompanv  professors, 
he  has  been  chosen  from  "the  best  of  the 
best" — top-flight  scholars  from  colleges 
and  universities  across  America  w  ho  have 
distinguished  themselves  with  teaching 
that  wins  awards  and  consistently  earns 
them  high  marks  in  the  brutally  honest 
student  evaluations  that  are  compiled 
about  teachers  on  many  campuses. 

The  payoff  for  The  Teaching 
Company's  exacting  selection  process  can 
be  seen  and  heard  in  the  quality  of  cours- 
es  such  as  The  History  of  the  English 
Language.  You  will  gain  a  sophisticated 
grasp  of  English  as  an  organic  phenome- 
non, constantly  changing  according  to 
time,  place,  and  the  innovations  of 
human  genius.  Prof.  I. erer  will  lead  you 
to  think  about  a  set  of  large,  intriguing 
concerns,  including  the  relationship 
between  spelling  and  pronunciation,  the 
rise  and  spre.nl  of  dialects,  the  role  of  dic- 


tionaries, the  unique  (.haraetci  ol 
American  English,  ami  flu  mirigiiing 
ways  m  which  new  words  have  been 
invented  ami  older  words  havi  changed. 
As  he  makes  clear,  each  of  these  issues 
still  charged  with  meaning  todav  has  .1 
fascinating  story  behind  11. 

When  you  view  or  listen  10  this 
course,  you  will  grasp  immediately  why 
Prof.  I.erers  teaching  has  won  so  main 
accolades.  He  defines  concepts  with  care, 
illustrates  with  copious  examples,  and 
speaks  with  passion  and  clarity.  He  will 
dazzle  you  w  ith  his  gift  for  reading  aloud, 
whether  it  be  in  the  Old  English  of 
Caedmon,  the  Middle  English  of 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  bales,  or  even  the 
Mississippi  River  dialect  of  Mark  [wain's 
Huckleberry  l  inn! 

Prof.  I  erer  has  created  a  course  w  ith 
uncommonly  broad  appeal — a  literary, 
historical,  cultural,  political,  and  scientif- 
ic treatment  of  the  history  of  our  lan- 
guage that  will  tell  you  about  the  distant 
past,  but  also  about  how  that  past  still 
shapes  our  present. 

Come  see  and  hear  for  yourself.  Send 
tot    The    History  of 
Language  today. 
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vousness  torqued  up  tight  by  a  belie!  in  the  quick 
tick  fate  ol  accidents,  of  moments  that  decide 
everything  Sometime  in  the  past,  he  believed, 
things  had  gone  wrong,  gone  fatally  so.  The  pre- 
sent was  his  evidence.  Divorce.  Bankruptcy.  Al- 
coholism. 1  le  had  a  gimpy  leg;  he  was  diabetic.  He 
gambled  the  games,  the  In  u  ses,  the  numbers,  the 
state  lottery,  everything.  Sometime  in  the  future 
there  was  j  wager  that  would  be  won,  a  score  that 
would  redress  everything,  and  this  injection  of 
faith,  m<  ire  than,  saw  a  visit  to  the  doctor,  eased 
the  pain  ft tr  him. 

"When  I  have  money,"  he  told  me,  "I  can't 
sleep,  I  can't  hardly  eat.  I  don't  feel  good  until  it's 
gone." 

In  the  bar  a  small  bet  was  called  "an  interest 
bet,"  a  wager  that  attached  you  fiercely,  with 
greater  vividness,  to  the  flow  of  an  otherwise  mo- 
rn itom  his  day.  It  ottered  you  a  way  into  time,  via 
the  wide  and  democratic  avenue  of  chance;  even 
the  smallest  gamble  instantly  gave  you  a  stake  in 
the  outcome  of  time  irsclt.  With  a  bet  on,  time 
had  something  to  show  you,  held  the  promise  of 
a  revelation.  When  C  Jeorge  was  betting  he  had  the 
sensibility  of  a  psychotic,  or  a  poet.  There  were 
nuances  to  assay,  meanings  to  consider.  Acci- 
dents became  auguries.  The  odds  on  unrelated 
matters  changed.  Emotions  rose  to  the  surface,  the 
buried  inner  lite  became  relevant,  and  he  grew 
sensitive,  tender,  his  instinctual  self,  now  resus- 
citated, engaged  in  the  world's  new  density.  Noth- 
ing out  in  the  actual  world  demanded  quite  the 
same  ei  mcentration  of  being,  the  same  focused  en- 
ergy. With  money  on  the  line,  he  became  aware 
of  time,  of  his  place  in  it,  and  planned  ahead. 
On  payday  he  broke  halt  his  check  into  quarters, 
dimes,  and  nickels,  storing  the  coins  in  a  coffee 
can  at  home;  it  was  the  only  way  he  could  keep 
himself  from  gambling  all  his  money  and  make 
sure  he'd  have  enough  tor  food  .it 

Mthe  end  of  the  month, 
osf  people  in  the  area  around  the  bar 
were  passing  through,  transient.  They  were  com- 
muters who  caught  the  trains  and  left  behind  an 
acute  emptiness,  a  hollow  around  seven  o'clock 
every  night.  t  M  course  some  people  came  in  search 
of  precisely  this  lacuna,  this  moment  when  the 
day  lapsed  into  nothingness.  Richard  Speck  sought 
it,  holing  up  at  the  Shipyard  Inn  a  tew  blocks 
away,  paying  ninety  cents ,)  night  tor  his  furnished 
room  after  he'd  murdered  eight  student  nurses. 
This  was  1966,  and  Speck  planned  to  hop  a  freight 
train  west  but  never  managed  ti  >  leave  the  Loop  un- 
til he  was  sentenced  to  death.  The  single  nurse  who 
survived  that  attack,  hidden  tlat  beneath  a  bed,  fig- 
ured in  my  dreams  tor  years.  She  squeezed  herself 
beneath  that  bed  and  tor  hours  listened  to  the 
sounds  of  sex  followed  by  the  sounds  ol  death.  I  was 
a  very  young  boy  when  this  proto-horrific  crime 


happened,  but  for  some  reason  I  know  Speck  ten- 
derly asked  the  last  woman  he  was  raping  if  she'd 
wrap  her  legs  around  him.  That  winter  they  tore 
down  the  hotel,  and  1  watched  from  a  distance, 
watched  the  swing  of  a  wrecking  ball  as  it  arced 
through  the  air,  collided  soundlessly,  then  came 
through,  a  couple  seconds  later,  with  a  laggard  ex- 
plosion of  crumbling  brick. 

At  night  black  men  in  jalopy  flatbeds  scav- 
enged through  mounds  of  debris  to  save  the  bricks. 
In  a  book  about  brick,  D.  Knickerbacker  Boyd 
writes:  "When  two  bricks  are  struck  together  they 
should  emit  a  metallic  ring."  That's  true.  Bricks 
clink  together  with  a  satisfying  ring  akin  to  fine 
crystal.  The  sound  has  a  clarity,  a  Tightness.  Bricks 
also  improve  with  age,  and  highly  valued  skids  of 
cured  Chicago  brick  were  sold  to  people  as  far 
away  as  Phoenix  and  San  Francisco,  people  who 
made  walkways,  garden  walls,  and  barbecues  from 
remnants  of  old  factories.  From  my  window  in  the 
warehouse  I'd  hear  the  black  men  knocking  away 
like  moonlighting  archaeologists,  knocking  un- 
til the  old  soft  mortar  was  chipped  loose  and  the 
clean  red  brick  rang  out  as  resonantly  as  a  bell. 

In  the  bar  people  kept  drinking  and  betting 
right  up  to  the  very  end.  One  night  a  stranger 
appeared  and  took  George  by  the  arm  and  led 
him  gently,  like  a  church  usher,  out  to  the  side- 
walk.  Words  were  exchanged  in  pantomime.  Af- 
ter a  minute  the  stranger  hit  George  in  the  head 
with  a  length  of  pipe.  George  had  raised  his  arms 
in  supplication,  beseeching,  and  when  the  pipe 
crashed  down,  his  head  bow  ed  penitentially  before 
he  slumped  to  his  knees,  then  fell  forward  on  his 
face.  George  owed  the  man  money.  It  was  a  con- 
fusing sight,  seeing  him  like  that,  a  grown  man 
sprawled  out  on  the  sidewalk,  small  and  broken, 
with  no  more  control  over  himself  than  a  child. 

Now  when  1  think  of  it,  I  understand  it  was 
never  so  much  the  potential  for  gain  that  ani- 
mated gamblers  like  George,  these  men  who  had 
nothing,  but  being  reawakened  to  a  world  where 
loss  w  as  once  again  possible.  Loss  was  their  meti- 
er, and  to  have  that  taken  away,  to  be,  finally, 
lost,  w  as  the  worst  thing  imaginable.  As  long  as  you 
could  fall  farther  you  distinguished  yourself  from 
the  fallen.  Loss  reinstated  possibility,  but  possibil- 
ity without  hope.  And  perhaps  this  explains  how 
all  ( >f  us  blithely  imagined  that  the  general  wreck- 
age would  pass  over  the  bar,  that  it  was  somehow- 
exempt.  Gambling  offered  a  refuge  from  the  out- 
side world,  its  advances,  its  mysterious  evolution. 
No  one  believed  the  bar  would  end,  not  because 
we  didn't  believe  in  progress  but  instead,  more 
precisely,  because  our  kind  of  gambling,  the  wish 
of  it,  was  an  attempt  to  salvage  the  past.  We  weren't 
so  much  hoping  to  change  the  future  as  we  were 
trying  to  amend  history.  We  wanted  the  past  com- 
pletely restored  and  made  livable.  We  believed 
that  was  the  only  kind  of  winning  that  counted. 


Fuiir  paintings  from  Ellen  Harvey's  New  York  Beautification  Project  (wwu  nybeautification  org),  a  series  oj  five-  b\ 
seven-inch  oil  paintings  that  Harvey  applies  directly  onto  the  urban  fabric  oj  New  York  (  'ity  Since  1999,  Harve\  has 
pamtcd  furty  such  landscapes. 
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eloquence  of  Guston's  inspired  caricature  nar 
i  alive  ( apt  in  es  not  just  the  paranoia  and  false 
iiess  ol  the  most  politically  treacherous  of  all 
American  presidents  hut  manages  to  suggest 
the  pathos  of  Nixon's  subversive  pathology  as 
well."    Philip  Roth 
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for  induction  into  the  aimed  services  in  World 
War  11.  and.  when  the)  resisted,  threw  them 
into  prison.  Il  is  an  appalling  tale,  but  Muller 
shows  that,  from  the  perspective  of  the  law.  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  son  good  from  evil."— William 
E.  Leuchtenburg,  author  of  In  the  Shadow  of 
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the  huge  task  of  measurement ...  as  they  go  on 
I  heir  individual  six  vear  odvsseys.  . . .  Seldom 
has  history  been  so  inextricably  intertwined 
with  the  history  of  science,'  comments  Guedj. 
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come  from  that  union."— Kirkus  Reviews 
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"Greenberg's  profoundly  important  new  hook 
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better  documented  than  most  National 
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ESSAY 


DRUMS  ALONG 
THE  POTOMAC 

New  war,  old  music 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew,  and  act  anew.  We  must  disenthrall 
ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save  our  country. 

— Abraham  Lincoln 

T 

m  k-'  offices  of  Harper  s  Magazine  oc- 
cupy the  eleventh  floor  of  a  nineteenth-century  commercial  building  in 
lower  Manhattan,  east  of  Greenwich  Village  and  just  over  a  mile  north  of 
the  wreckage  that  was  once  the  World  Trade  Center.  On  the  morning  of 
September  11,  I  had  come  to  work  earlier  than  usual,  at  eight  instead  of 
ten,  to  write  my  November  column  on  a  screening  of  HBO's  Band  of 
Brothers  that  I'd  seen  the  previous  Thursday  evening  at  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Produced  by  Steven  Spielberg  and  Tom  Hanks  as  a 
ten-part  television  series,  the  film  was  being  billed  as  the  season's  newest 
and  most  exciting  portrait  of  America  the  Invincible.  Against  the  grain  of 
the  reviews  ("shatteringly  emotional,"  "awe-inspiring,"  "never  to  be  for- 
gotten"), I'd  seen  the  film  not  as  drama  but  as  agitprop,  and  I  was  trying  to 
discover  my  reasons  for  the  opinion  when  I  was  surprised  by  the  sound  ot 
what  I  guessed  to  be  an  explosion.  A  distant  but  heavy  sound,  not  one 
that  1  could  place  or  remember  having  heard  before;  not  a  car  bomb, 
probably  not  a  subway  tunnel.  Maybe  a  factory  in  Brooklyn. 

No  further  developments  making  themselves  immediately  audible,  I  re- 
turned to  my  recollection  of  the  scene  at  the  Council's  handsome  town 
house  on  Park  Avenue  and  Sixty-eighth  Street  and  to  the  presence  ot  the 
historian  Stephen  Ambrose  seated  center  stage  during  the  discussion  peri- 
od, his  tie  sporting  the  pattern  of  the  American  flag,  retelling  the  heroic 
tale  of  the  D-Day  landings  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy  in  June  of  1 944- 
My  notes  indicated  that  a  young  woman  in  the  after-dinner  audience,  an 
Army  captain  on  the  faculty  at  West  Point,  had  asked  Ambrose  to  speak  to 
the  secret  of  leadership,  but  before  I  could  find  the  scrap  ot  paper  on  which 
I  had  written  down  the  answer  (something  about  ancient  Greeks  on  the 
plains  of  Troy),  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  listening  to  sirens — ambu- 
lances and  tire  trucks,  many  of  them  close  by,  none  of  them  on  the  way  to 
Brooklyn.  I  also  noticed  that  although  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock,  nobody 
else  was  in  the  office.  The  only  television  set  on  the  premises  wasn't  re- 
ceiving signals  from  the  major  networks,  and  not  until  I'd  learned  to  look 
through  the  haze  of  static  on  one  of  the  cable  channels  did  I  discover  the 
pictures  of  the  World  Trade  Center's  twin  towers,  both  of  them  burning. 


HSSAY  IS 


TllROl  cillOl  IT  TUESDAY  THE 
NATK  )N'S  LEADERS  (  AMI  BEF(  )RE 
rHE  TELEVISION  CAMERAS  Al  A 
LOSS  FOR  Wl  I A  I  TO  SAY  EXCEPI 
THAT  IT  WAS  "I  INBELIEVABLE" 


Soon  afterward  other  editors  began  to  arrive  in  the  office,  their  fa. 
empty  ot  expressi<  in,  their  voices  dull  and  thin.  They  sp(  >ke  <  it  h,i\  mg  st 
the  second  explosion  from  .i  subway  tram  on  the  Manhattan  Bridge,  oft 
black  shroud  ot  smoke  sprawling  aero---  the  bright  blue  September  sky,  1 1 
strange  -cent  in  the  air,  oi  bewildered  crowds  walking  aimlessly  north 
Broadway.  Somebody  managed  to  bring  the  television  broadcasts  ir 
clearei  locus,  and  ovei  the  course  of  the  next  half  hour,  unable  to  look 
turn  away,  saying  nothing  that  wasn't  trite  ("surreal,"  "like  a  movie"), 
watched  the  lower-  crumble  and  tall.  For  the  rest  of  Tuesday  we  follow 
the  news  bulletins  and  tried  to  make  sense  of  the  story  line.  The  netwoi 
played  and  replayed  the  montage  ot  horrific  images,  soon  familiar  but 
ways  seen  as  it  for  the  first  nine,  never  losing  the  force  of  a  sudden  a 
sickening  blow,  and  I  don't  expect  that  I'll  ever  be  rid  ot  the  sight  of  r  | 
United  Airlines  Flighi  175  oul  of  Boston  coming  straight  at  the  south  td 
ten  and  women,  seemingly  no  bigger  than  dolls,  droppi 
iway  from  the  windows  of  the  north  tower's  upper  floors, 
the  whirlwind  of  gray  smoke,  coiled  and  malcvolejl 
I  devouring  the  light  in  Vesey  Street. 


er,  ( ir  that  of 


ni  l  >m 


igh  the  whole  of  Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening  the  i 
lion's  leaders  came  before  the  television  cameras  burdened  with  r 
and  grid  but  al  a  loss  to  sa\  much  else  except  that  what  had  happer 
was  "unbelievable"  and  that  the  world  never  again  would  be  the  sat 
By  nightfall  President  George  W.  Bush  had  returned  from  Florida 
Washington,  his  arrival  delayed  by  nervous  hesitations  at  Air  Fo 
bases  in  Louisiana  and  Nebraska,  and  at  8:30  P.M.,  twelve  hours  after  l 
first  explosion,  he  addressed  the  American  people  with  a  not  very  a 
vine  ing  sin  >w  i  it  rest  live: 

"  I  I  use  acts  nt  mass  murder,"  he  said,  "were  intended  to  frighten  our) 
tion  into  chaos  and  ret  reat.  Bui  they  have  failed.  Our  country  is  strong. 

I  lie  message  was  somewhat  at  odds  with  the  tacts.  The  losses  had  b< 
immense,  tar  more  terrible  than  anybody  could  have  foreseen  and  well 
yond  anybody's  capacity  to  measure  or  count.  The  country  might 
si  mug  but  n  w  as  badly  frightened,  and  the  chaos  was  unmistakable 
roughly  6,000  dead  in  Manhattan,  another  200  dead  in  the  shambles 
the  Pentagon,  all  airline  Havel  suspended,  the  White  House  secietat 
running  lor  theil  lives,  a  frantic  sealing  off  ot  the  country's  nuclear  po\ 
stations  as  well  as  Mount  Rushmore,  Disneyland,  and  the  Liberty  Bell,  I 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  out  of  commission  and  the  city's  primary  m 
oral  election  postponed,  telephone  communications  down  across  la 
sectors  ot  the  Northeast,  Majoi  League  Baseball  games  canceled,  ! 
( lapitol  evai  uated  and  most  government  offices  in  Washington  closed  i 
til  tin 1 1 icr  n< >t k e,  t he  military  services  placed  on  high  alert . 

It  the  President's  rhetoric  didn't  quite  meet  the  circumstances,  neit 
did  n  account  lor  the  energy  transfers — negative  as  well  as  positive 
made  possible  by  the  several  technological  revolutions  of  the  last  thi 
veal-,  and  as  I  listened  to  him  speak  I  couldn't  escape  the  feeling  that 
was  leading  a  script  not  unlike  the  one  that  carried  Spielberg's  "band 
brothers"  to  vu  tory  in  C  iermany  in  the  spring  ot  1945. 

Wednesday's  newspapers  confirmed  the  impression.  I  didn't  read  all 
reports  or  listen  to  all  the  television  commentaries,  but  most  of  the  o 
thai  I  did  see  and  heai  presented  the  catastrophe  in  the  context  of  Wc 
Wai  II  mobilizing  the  infantry  and  maneuvering  the  aircraft  carrit 
draw  ing  the  comparison  to  Pearl  I  larbor  and  declaring  another  day  of 
f amy,  calling  out  the  dogs  of  war: 

Robert  Lagan,  in  the  Washington  Post:  "Congress,  in  tact,  should  imi 
diately  declare  war.  It  does  not  have  to  name  a  country." 

Steve  Dunleavy  in  the  New  York  Post:  "The  response  to  this  unimag 
aide  1 1  si  century  I  'e.u  I  1  l.u  b<  >r  should  be  as  simple  as  it  is  swift  —kill 


NOT  ONLY  WAS  AM  ERR  :A 
BEYOND  REPROACH  BUT  ONE 
COULD  LIVE  (  DMFORTABLY  ON 
THE  TRUST  El  'Nl  KT  LIBERTY 
ESTABLISHED  ON  OMAHA  BEACH 


*      ieir  wealth  and  corporate  rank  (presidents  of  banks  and  insurance  cc 
ic's,  managers  of  media  syndicates,  high-ranking  military  officers,  partn 
ill  Street  law  firms,  senior  journalists)  come  to  reaffirm  their  heliel 
doctrine  of  American  exceptionalism,  and  the  whole  of  the  evening'sp 
im  had  buttressed  the  mood  of  smiling  self-congratulation.  First  a 
uciice  ot  scenes  from  the  movie,  which  follows  the  advance  of  a  sin 
i  impany  of  the  101  st  Airborne  I  )ivision  on  their  perilous  journey  from  » 
landing  in  Normandy  to  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine.  The  soft  cinematogi 
phy  and  lack  ot  a  plot  reduces  the  ettect  to  that  of  an  advertisement  or  a 
cruiting  poster,  the  soldiers  in  Easy  Company  indistinguishable  not  01 
from  each  other  but  also  from  a  troop  of  young  men  outfitted  with  milit 
accessories  in  a  Ralph  Lauren  catalogue.  During  the  after-dinner  discussk 
the  tone  of  the  questions  suggested  the  flattering  murmur  of  department-sti 
buyers  interested  in  the  marketing  strategy  for  an  upscale  men's  cologne) 

Several  guests  had  heard  rum 
about  the  current  generation  of  j 
emits  succumbing  to  the  temptatu 
of  cynicism  and  drugs,  and  Ambn 
was  at  pains  to  assure  them  that  I 
American  Anny  had  recovered  from 
wounds  in  Vietnam  (no  more  whin 
complaint  from  Bob  Dylan's  hartm 
ica),  Lip  to  the  task  of  defending  Ore 
wich,*  Connecticut,  and  the  Ch 
Manhattan  Bank,  glad  to  pay  the  pi 
of  glory-  As  the  author  of  the  best-Si 
ing  book  on  which  the  film  was  has 
Ambrose  said  that  he'd  been  touriri 
around  the  country  on  a  literary  lectf 
circuit  and  that  he  often  was  as! 
whether  the  kids  born  after  1980  vv 
capable  of  "doing  another  D-Day.' 

"My  answer  is  you're  damn  ri; 
they  could,"  Ambrose  said.  "The\ 

the  children  ot  democracy  Am 

can  kids  are  brought  tip  to  know  die 
ference  between  right  and  wrong." 

Although  everybody  was  hea 
ened  by  the  news,  nobody  was  s 
prised.  How  could  it  be  otherwi 
America  had  sav  ed  Western  civil 
turn  in  1945,  defeated  Hitler  and 
monstrous  Japanese,  conceived 
Marshall  Plan,  distributed  the  gift 
trade,  industry,  and  lofty  sentiment  to  the  lesser  nations  of  the  earthj 
supremacy  wonderful  to  behold,  and  it  was  good  to  know  (while  mak 
one's  way  out  to  the  limousines  standing  at  attention  on  East  Sixty-eigi 
Street)  not  only  that  America  was  beyond  reproach  but  also  that  c 
could  live  so  comfortably  (now  and  forever,  world  without  end)  on 
trust  fund  of  liberty  established  on  Omaha  Beach  and  Guadalcanal.  1 
Greatest  Generation  deserv  ed  a  vote  of  thanks.  Not  only  from  their  dir 
descendants  but  also  from  all  the  people  everywhere  in  the  world  w 
wished  they  were  |iist  like  us,  embracing  the  same  v  alues,  shopping  for 
same  prizes,  endorsing  the  same  definitions  of  the  good  and  happy  1 
Fortunately  tor  the  peace  and  safety  of  mankind,  our  triumph  was  cc 
plete;  we  were  the  world's  only  superpower  and  therefore  (once  agair 
nod  of  thanks  to  the  Greatest  Generation)  invulnerable. 

My  memory  of  the  evening  in  the  sky-booth  seats  of  the  American 
tablishment  undoubtedly  has  been  darkened  by  the  irony  of  its  couni 
point  to  the  devastation,  five  days  later,  of  the  Trade  Center  and  the  P 


I:  >>n,  but  I  don't  think  1  misrepresent  the  character  of  its  easy  arrogance 
|'J  witless  boast.  1  do  know  thai  1  was  frightened  by  the  exhibition  ol 
i  ;ir  the  ancient  Greeks  (the  ones  whom  Ambrose  kit  en  the  plains  ol 
>y)  would  have  recognized  as  the  dangerous  form  ol  pride  they  defined 
i  hubris.  Here  were  people  well-placed  w  ithin  the  hierarchies  ol  Amen 
i  i  business  and  government,  captivated  by  the  iconography  of  the  Pax 
inericana  but  incapable  of  imagining,  or  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  .i 
ibrld  other  than  the  one  they  had  inherited  from  John  Wayne  and 
Enald  Reagan  and  Stephen  Spielberg,  a  world  in  which  America  w  as  not 
i  1  y  inevitably  victorious  but  also  universally  loved,  its  motives  always 
j, re,  its  principles  always  just,  and  its  soldiers  always  welcomed  by  pretty 
ihnch  girls  bearing  flowers.  The  complacence  of  the  American  ruling 
ciss  was  nothing  new  under  the  sun  and  by  no  me, ins  an  unfamiliar  sight, 
It  seldom  had  1  seen  it  so  sleek  and  tat,  and  I  remember  that  I  was  anx- 
ious to  yet  quickly  away  from  a  would-be  statesman  in  the 
f  brokerage  business  telling  me  that  we  had  been  lucky,  real- 

'        ly  privileged,  to  see  so  grand  a  television  show  . 

V^^herished  illusions  don't  die  as  easily  as  Israeli  or  Palestinian  ehil- 
d:n  torn  to  pieces  by  a  truck  bomb,  and  in  the  aftermath  of  even  so  spec- 
t.ular  a  calamity  as  the  <  me  visited  up<  >n  New  Y<  >rk  and  Washington  on  the 
tprning  of  September  1  I,  the  majority  of  the  television  voices  continued 
t  say  that  what  they  had  seen  was  "unbelievable."  Rut  why  unbelievable.7 
1 1  the  merchants  ( >t  the  global  ec<  >n<  >my  n<  >t  read  their  *  >wn  sales  pn  imotii  ins? 
1  r  the  last  ten  years  the  apostles  of  technological  change  have  been  telling 
te  customers  about  the  ways  in  which  the  new  systems  of  communication 
anfei  the  goellike  powers  of  government  and  the  freedom  of  nation-states 
lion  solitary  individuals  seated  in  front  of  a  computer  in  San  Jose.  The' 
t'mmercial  imagery  depicts  a  Mongolian  yak  herder  talking  on  a  cell  phone 
t  a  fisherman  in  Tahiti;  the  ad  copy  reads,  "We're  all  inter-connected,"  or, 
'  "i vent  your  own  world."  Do  we  suppose  that  the  message  doesn't  translate 
uto  Urdu,  that  only  graduates  of  Harvard  understand  the  wonders  of  glob- 
i  ration  (among  them  techniques  of  money-laundering  and  electronic  en- 
o/ption),  or  that  the  uses  of  the  Internet  remain  beyond  the  grasp  of  Arab 
seet  people  last  seen  as  background  noise  in  The  English  Patient' 

Whoever  organized  the  attack  on  the  United  States  clearly  understood 
rot  only  the  arcana  of  postmodern  finance  capitalism  but  also  the  idiom 
(  the  American  news  and  entertainment  media.  The  pictures  of  the 
\or\d  Trade  Center  collapsing  in  ruins  ("shatteringly  emotional,"  "awe- 
ispiring,"  "newer  to  be  forgotten")  were  made  to  the  model  of  a  Holly- 
pod  disaster  film;  not  a  senseless  act  but  cost-efficient  and  highly  lever- 
;eu,  the  arrival  of  the  second  plane  timed  to  the  expectation  of  the 
giving  cameras,  the  production  values  akin  to  those  of  Independence  Day 
;jd  Air  Force  C  )ne  rather  than  Band  of  Brothers. 

Why  then  "unbelievable,"  and  from  whom  do  we  suppose  the  terrorists 
limed  to  appreciate  the  value  of  high  explosives  as  a  vivid  form  of  speech 
jnot  from  our  own  experiments  w  ith  the  genre  in  Iraq,  Serbia,  and  Viet- 
i.m?  Robert  McNamara,  the  American  secretary  of  defense  in  the  summer 
(  1965,  explicitly  defined  the  bombing  raids  that  eventually  murdered  up- 
nrds  of  two  million  civilians  n<  n  th  c  >t  Saig<  >n  as  a  means  of  communication. 
]>mbs  were  metaphors  meant  to  w  in  the  North  Vietnamese  to  a  recogni- 
i  >n  of  America's  inevitable  victory  (also  to  an  appreciate >n  ol  its  gt ><  idness 
aid  freedom- loving  purpose),  and  American  planes  dropped  what  came  to 
1  known  to  the  staff  officers  in  the  Pentagon  as  "bomh-o-grams."  The 
1 ATO  alliance  adopted  a  similar  appn  lach  to  the  be  imhardment  i  >t  Belgrade 
i  March  of  1999;  the  targets,  both  military  and  civilian,  were  chosen  tor 
jetorical  rather  than  tactical  reasons,  the  destruction  intended  t<  i  persuade 
jobodan  Milosevic  to  please  read  the  notes  being  sent  to  him  in  the  over- 
'  polite  language  of  diplomacy.  Again  in  Iraq,  in  1991,  we  imposed  harsh 
jonomic  sanctions  on  the  country  in  order  to  send  a  stern  message  to  Sad- 


FrOM  \\  HOW  1  HAW  i 
TERRORISTS  !  EARN!; 
OF  I  lit  !l  1  EXPLOSIVES  As 
OFSPEE(  1 1  IF  NOT  FROM  (.  i  :-'  >V« 
EXPERIMENTS  Wi  l  l  I  Tl  II; '  1ENRF  ' 


t  SSAY  W 


We  ( 51VE  PEOPLE  REASON  TO 
THINK  OF  AMERICA  AS  A 
(  DRPULENT  EMPIRE  CONTENT  TO 
PLACE  JUSTICE  IN  T!  IE  I IANDS 
OF  BRUTAL  SURROGATES 


Jam  I  lussetn,  and  when  Madeleine  Albright,  then  the  American  secreta', 
ol  state,  was  asked  in  an  interview  on  60  Minutes  whether  she  had  consi* 
ered  the  resulting  death  oi  500,000  Iraqi  children  (of  malnutrition  and  dii 
ease),  she  said,  "We  think  the  price  is  worth  it." 

1  don't  wish  to  argue  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  American  foreign  polic 
bui  how  do  we  find  ii  incredible  thai  other  people  might  not  have  notict 
the  planes  in  the  sky  or  the  corpses  in  the  street?  No  fewer  than  62  mil 
lion  civilians  died  in  the  the  twentieth  century's  wars  (as  opposed  to  4 
million  military  personnel),  buried  in  mud  or  sand  or  broken  stones  in  aj 
seasons  and  every  quarter  oi  the  globe — in  London  and  Paris  as  well  as  i 
Sarajevo  and  Baghdad.  Win  not  New  York  and  Washington? 

Nor  have  we  been  inattentive  to  the  problem  of  motive.  By  choosing  i 
support  oppressive  gi  ivernments  in  the  Middle  East  (in  Saudi  Arabia  and  1 
rael  as  w  ell  as  m  the  I  'nited  Arab  Emirates,  and,  when  it  suited  our  purpose 
in  Iraq),  we  give  people  reason  to  think  of  America  not  as  the  land  of  tb 
tree  and  the  In  ime  i  >t  the  brave- — a  dem< >cratic  republic  to  which  they  migl 
attach  their  own  hopes  of  political  freedom  and  economic  growth — but  ;| 
a  corpulent  empire  content  to  place  the  administration  of  its  justice  in  tbj 
hands  ot  brutal  surrogates.  The  perception  might  be  wrongheaded  and  pe 
verse,  'ailing  to  acc<  luni  for  the  prompt  deliveries  ot  McDonald's  cheeseburge 
and  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  movies,  hut  the  mistake  is  an  easy  one  to  mal 
in  Jiddah  when  having  one's  right  hand  cut  off  for  the  crirr 
ol  petty  theft  or  being  sentenced  to  a  punishment  of  4C 
lashes  for  tailing  to  heed  a  call  to  prayer. 

Imost  as  soon  as  the  Trade  Towers  fell  down,  a  loud  caucus  ill 
commentators  and  politicians  began  to  complain  about  the  criminal  in 
competence  oi  our  intelligence  agencies.  We  should  have  known.  Wheij 
was  the  CIA?  Why  no  timely  warning  or  preemptive  arrest?  Who  had  nt 
glected  to  alert  James  Bond  or  Bruce  Willis.' 

The  questions  missed  the  point.  We  had  suffered  not  from  a  lack  of  dti 
ta  but  from  a  failure  of  imagination.  Accustomed  to  the  unilateral  priv , 
lege  ot  writing  the  world's  blockbuster  geopolitical  scripts,  hiring  the  casi 
and  paying  tor  the  special  effects,  the  Washington  studio  executives  sell' 
dom  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  movie  from  the  point  of  view  of  a:|j 
audience  that  might  be  having  trouble  with  the  subtitles.  Why  bother 
Let  them  eai  popcorn  and  look  at  the  pictures.  It  isn't  only  that  we  donl 
learn  the  languages.  '  We  don't  remember  history.  Obliged  to  issue  a  state11 
ment  to  the  cameras  while  traveling  to  Washington  on  September  11 
President  Bush  began  by  saving,  "Freedom  itself  was  attacked  this  morn 
ing  by  a  faceless  coward."  Two  days  later  he  was  talking  about  mindlesj 
hatred  and  unfathomable  evil. 

But  ii  wasn't  freedom  that  had  been  attacked;  an  abstract  rather  than  1 
proper  noun,  freedom  is  as  safe  as  love  or  justice  from  the  effects  ot  burn 
ing  kerosene  and  collapsing  steel.  Nor  were  the  attackers  faceless  or  then 
hatred  mindless.  The  networks  were  proud  to  show  their  photo  album  ql 
Os  ama  bin  Laden  (romantic  bandit  once  associated  with  the  CIA),  and  i 
wasn't  dilfkuli  to  find  university  professors  prepared  to  discuss  the  reason 
win  at  least  some  ol  the  Arabs  in  the  Middle  East  might  have  nurtured 
long  and  bitter  grievance  against  the  American  presence  in  Israel  and  thj 
Persian  I  lull. 

le  history  lesson  was  tot)  hard  to  set  to  the  music  ot  trumpets  and  drumi 
md  mosi  ol  the  media  voices  (politicians,  generals,  anchorpersons)  chose  t( 
place  the  attack  in  the  self-referential  context  of  the  great  American  shop 
ping  mall,  c  )hvii  >usl\  the  terrorists  w  anted  everything  in  all  the  suburban  shovj 

Fiii  days  aftci  the  September  1 1  attack  Mike  Wallace  interviewed  two  senior  official 
■d  with  directing  the  (.  IJA's  intelligence  operations  in  the  Middle  East  am' 
Afghanistan   Neither  of  them  spoke  fluent  Arabic.  Similarly,  during  the  entire  twelvi 
years  of  the  Vietnam  War,  only  one  American  university  offered  graduate  instruction  h 


ndows,  wanted  t<  i  drive  a  Lexus,  <  >wn  .1  beach  li<  »use  in  fl.  1st  Hampton,  wear 
;i  i,  Armani  suit.  Unhappily,  they  couldn't  afford  the  prices  because,  in  the 
irase  of  one  of  the  experts  on  C  IBS,  "They  hadn't  dune  too  well  in  the  mod- 

n  world."  Thus  their  envy  and  resentment.  An  expression  of  childish  rage 
a  proof  of  possession  by  the  Devil.  Nothing  to  do  with  history  "'  politics, 

t  alone  a  philosophical  objection  or  a  legitimate  argument  against  a  glob- 
economic  order,  largely  denominated  in  American  money,  thai  decides 

hat  other  people  shall  pn  iduce,  what  they  will  be  paid  t<  >t  their  labi  >r,  hi  >w 

,ey  live,  and  when  they  die.  Reading  the  few  commentators  attempting  t<  > 

irse  the  theory  of  Islamic  jihad,  1  was  reminded  of  the  anarchist  movement 
late  nineteenth-century  Europe,  and  of  Barbara  Tuchman's  chapter  on  the 

ipic  in  The  Fraud  Tower,  an  aptly  titled  book  about  another  age  of  wealth 

id  ease  rudely  awakened  from  its  dream  of  moral  sovereignty.  Utopian  in 

leir  thinking  and  certainly  not  crazy,  the  anarchist  prophets,  among  them 

lichael  Bakunin,  Pierre  Proudhon,  and  Prince  Peter  Kropotkin,  defined  all 

tvernment  (under  any  name,  in  any  form)  as  a  syn- 

jftym  for  slavery,  the  laws  (in  any  form,  under  any 

une)  "cobwebs  tor  the  rich  and  chains  1  it  steel  f<  ir  the 

aor."'  They  sought  to  destroy  the  systems  in  place- 
he  secular  consumer  society  then  know  n,  more  sim- 

ly,  as  the  bourgeoisie)  with  w  hat  they  called  "the  pro- 
faganda  of  the  deed."  The  assassins,  usually  Latins ,  >r 
•  lavs,  threw  their  bombs  at  kings  and  opera  houses 

he  symbolic  targets  of  the  day),  and  although  they 

ere  invariably  seized  soon  afterward  by  the  army  or 

le  police,  they  went  defiantly  to  death,  tierce  zealots 

lot  mindless,  not  faceless,  not  cowards)  carrying 

heir  passion  to  the  scaffold  or  the  guillotine,  w  illing 

1  sacrifice  their  lives  on  what  they  called  "the  altar 

t  the  Idea."-' 

The  nineteenth-century  enemies  of  the  Gilded 
vge,  like  the  contemporary  believers  in  the  Islamic 
had,  had  no  political  program  in  mind,  no  interest 
1  labor  reform  or  the  redistributions  of  wealth.  On 
ehalfof  what  they  thought  was  revealed  truth,  they 
ished  ti >  make  an  apt icalyptic  statement,  ti  1  anniht- 
ite  "mankind's  tormentors,"  whom  Bakunin  listed  as 
priests,  monarchs,  statesmen,  soldiers,  officials,  h- 
anciers,  capitalists,  moneylenders,  law  vers" — a.k.a. 
ach  and  every  member  of  the  (.  Council  1  >n  F<  ireign  Re- 
gions, myself  among  them,  no  matter  how  blameless 
ur  individual  consciences  <  >r  In  >w  genen  >us  our  c<  >n- 
rihutions  to  the  Public  Broadcasting  System. 

No  sum  of  historical  justification  can  excuse  the  attack  <  >n  the  World  Trade 
-enter  and  the  Pentagon,  but  neither  can  we  excuse  our  own  arrogance  be- 
ind  the  screens  of  shock  and  disbelief.  Enthralled  by  an  old  script,  we 
idn't  see  the  planes  coming  because  we  didn't  think  we  had  to  look.  ■ 


Most  of  ti  it  p< 

GENERALS,  AND  AN(  I  K  >RPLKS«  >: 
PtACED  THE  ATT  AC  K  IN  nit  Sb 
REFERENTIAL  GONTEXT  (,  >i  TI  II: 
AMERICAN  SHOPPIN( !  MALI 


Proud/ion's  excoriation  oj  government  prefigures  the  proclamations  oj  the  Islamic  jihad  as 
veil  as  those  oj  Timothy  McVeigh  and  the  I  'nabomber — "To  he  governed  is  to  he  watched, 
Kpected,  spied  tm,  regulated,  indoctrinated ,  preached  at,  controlled,  ruled,  censored,  by 
ersims  who  hate  neither  wisdom  nor  virtue.  Ir  is  every  action  and  transaction  to  be  regis- 
tred,  stamped,  taxed,  patented,  licensed,  assessed,  measured,  reprimanded,  corrected, 
rustrated.  Under  pretext  oj  the  public  good  it  is  to  be  exploited,  monopolized,  embezzled, 
Abed  and  then,  at  the  least  protest  or  word  of  complaint,  to  be  fined,  harassed,  vilified, 
reaten  up,  bludgeoned,  disarmed,  judged,  condemned,  imprisoned,  shot,  garroted,  de- 
■  orted,  sold,  betrayed,  swindled,  deceived,  outraged,  dishonored." 

Six  heads  oj  state  were  assassinated  in  the  name  oj  anarchism  in  the  twenty  years  f>rior  to 
••914.  "They  were  President  Camol  oj  France  in  1894,  Premier Canovas  oj  Spain  in  /.SO", 
impress  Elizabeth  of  Austria  in  1898,  King  Humbert  oj  Italy  in  1900,  President  McK'm- 
ty  of  the  United  States  in  1901,  and  another  Premier  of  Spam,  ( '.analejas,  in  1912." 


I  he  book  every  woman  must  see  . 
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Forew  ord  b\  \anc\  Snvderman.  M.D. 

C  ontributions  by 

Loren  Eskenn/i.  M.D..  F.A.C.S.. 
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"[Davis]  fell  that  women  who  had  faced 
surgerv  and  the  loss  of  their  breast  should 
be  gi\en  a  forum  to  express  feelings  about 
the  experience  and  a  means  for  others 
to  see  what  they  themselves  saw  upon  their 
first  look  at  a  postmastectomv  bodv.  .  .  . 
The  photos  run  t lie  gamut.  .  .  from  perfectly 
reconstructed  breasts  to  unbelievable  scars  and 
emptiness.  Some  of  these  photos  are  inspiring: 
others  will  make  you  gasp  and  wail.  .  .  . 
No  one  who  sees  them  will  remain  unmoved. 

"These  images  are  a  powerful  reminder 
of  the  reality  of  breast  cancer  and  the 
beauty  of  courageous  women. 
Susan  Love,  M.D. 
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EXCERPT: 

"My  husband  and  I  have  been  living 
w  ith  breast  cancer  for  all  of  our  married 
life.  He  says  that  seeing  my  first 
mammogram,  which  showed  a  tumor 
with  spidery  tendrils  radiating  through 
my  breast,  was  far  worse  for  him  than 
my  mastectomy  scar.  When  I  told  him 
I  was  going  to  pose  for  this  book 
he  said,  "^lou  should.  You  re  beautiful. ' 

— -  Shevra 


"A  resource  women  need. 
Dean  S.  Edell.  M.D. 


Available  in  hardcover  or  paperback  from  fine  booksellers 
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WELCOME  TO 
CANGERLAND 

A  mammogram  leads  to  a  cult  of  pink  kitsch 
EN  Barbara  Ehrenreich 


i  was  thinking  of  it  as  one  of  those  drive-by 
mammograms,  one  stop  in  a  series  of  mundane 
missions  including  post  office,  supermarket,  and 
gym,  hut  I  began  to  lose  my  nerve  in  the  chang- 
ing room,  and  not  only  because  of  the  kinky  ne- 
cessity of  baring  my  breasts  and  affixing  tiny  X- 
ray  opaque  stars  to  the  tip  of  each  nipple.  1  had 
been  in  this  place  only  four  months  earlier,  but 
that  visit  was  just  part  of  the  routine  cancel'  sur- 
veillance all  good  citizens  of  HMOs  or  health 
plans  are  expected  to  submit  to  once  they  reach 
the  age  of  fifty,  and  1  hadn't  really  been  paying  at- 
tention then.  The  results  of  that  earlier  session 
had  aroused  some  "concern"  on  the  part  of  the  ra- 
diologist and  her  confederate,  the  gynecologist, 
so  I  am  back  now  in  the  role  of  a  suspect,  eager 
to  clear  my  name,  alert  to  medical  missteps  and 
unfair  allegations.  But  the  changing  room,  real- 
ly just  a  closet  off  the  stark  windowless  space  that 
houses  the  mammogram  machine,  contains  some- 
thing tar  worse,  1  notice  tor  the  hist  time  now — 
an  assumption  about  who  1  am,  where  1  am  go- 
ing, and  what  1  will  need  when  1  get  there.  Almost 
all  of  the  eye-level  space  has  been  filled  with 
photoci  >pied  bits  of  cuteness  and  sentimentality: 
pink  ribbons,  a  cartoon  about  a  w  oman  with  iat- 
rogenically  flattened  breasts,  an  "Ode  to  a  Mam- 
mogram," a  list  of  the  "Top  Ten  Things  Only 
Women  Understand"  ("Fat  Clothes"  and  "Eyelash 
Curlers"  among  them),  and,  inescapably,  right 
next  to  the  door,  the  poem  "I  Said  a  Prayer  for 
You  Today,"  illustrated  with  pink  roses. 

It  goes  on  and  on,  this  mother  of  all  mammo- 
grams, cutting  into  gym  time,  dinnertime,  and 
lifetime  generally.  Sometimes  the  machine 


doesn't  work,  and  1  get  squished  into  position  to 
no  purpose  at  all.  More  often,  the  X  ray  is  suc- 
cessful but  apparently  alarming  to  the  invisible  ra- 
diologist, oft  in  some  remote  office,  w  ho  calls  the 
sh<  its  and  never  has  the  courtesy  h )  sh<  >w  her  face 
with  an  ape >1< >gy  i >r  an  explanatu >n.  I  try  pleading 
with  the  technician:  1  have  no  know  n  risk  factors, 
ni  i  breast  cancer  in  the  family,  had  my  babies  rel- 
atively young  and  nursed  them  both.  I  eat  right, 
drink  sparingly,  work  out,  and  doesn't  that  count 
for  something:  But  she  |ust  gets  this  tight  little  pro- 
fessional smile  on  her  face,  either  out  of  guilt  tor 
the  torture  she's  inflicting  or  because  she  already 
knows  something  that  I  am  going  to  be  sorry  to 
find  out  for  myself.  For  an  hour  and  a  halt  the 
procedure  is  repeated:  the  squishing,  the  snap- 
sh<  >t,  the  technician  bustling  oft  to  c<  insult  the  ra- 
diologist and  returning  with  a  demand  tor  new  an- 
gles and  more  definitive  images.  In  the  interv  als 
while  she's  oft  with  the  doctor  1  read  the  New 
York  Times  right  down  to  the  persi  mally  irrelevant 
sections  like  theater  and  real  estate,  eschewing  the 
stack  ot  women's  magazines  provided  tor  me,  much 
as  |  ordinarily  enjoy  a  quick  read  about  sweat- 
proof  eyeliners  and  "fabulous  sex  tonight,"  be- 
cause I  have  picked  up  this  warning  vibe  in  the 
changing  room,  w  hich,  in  my  increasingly  anxious 
state,  translates  into:  femininity  is  death.  Finally 
there  is  nothing  left  to  read  hut  one  of  the  tree  lo- 
cal weekly  new  spapers,  w  here  1  find,  buried  deep 
in  the  classifieds,  something  even  more  unset- 
tling than  the  growing  prospect  of  major  disease — 
a  classified  ad  for  a  "breast  cancer  teddy  bear" 
w  ith  a  pink  ribbon  stitched  to  its  chest. 

Yes,  atheists  pray  in  their  foxholes — in  this 


Barbara  Ehrenreich  is  a  contributing  editor  to  Harper's  Magazine.  I  lev  last  two  essays  for  the  magazine  were  the  Kims 
jor  her  best-selling  hook,  Nickel  and  Dimed:  On  (Not )  ( iettiny  Bv  in  America,  published  by  Henr\  Hn/t. 


.  w  ith  .1  yearning  new  to  me  and  sharp  as 
lu-i,  loi  a  clean  and  hon*  liable  de  n  h  hy  shark  hite, 
lightning  -ti  ike.  sniper  lire,  car  l  rash.  Lei  me  he 
I iaiked  1 < 1  death  hy  a  madman,  is  my  silent  sup- 
plication anything  hul  suf location  hy  i  he  pink 
st  icky  sent  micnl  emhoelied  in  thai  hear  and  ooz- 
ing I  mm  t lie  walls  ol  the  changing  r<  iom. 

M\  otfieial  induction  into  hreasi  cane  er  comes 
ahoui  ten  ilays  later  with  the  hiopsy,  w  hich,  for  rea- 
si  >n-  I  i.  iinni >i  ferrei  * u it  <  il  i he  surgeon,  has  to  be 
.1  surgical  one,  performed  on  an  outpatient  hasis 
hut  under  general  .n  lesthesia,  fr<  »m  which  1  awake 
to  hnd  him  standing  perpendicular  to  me,  at  the 
!.n  end  1  'l  the  gurnet ,  d<  »w  n  near  my  feel ,  stating 
gravely,  "Unfortunately,  there  is  .1  cancer."  It 
takes  me  all  the  resi  ol  that  drug-addled  day  t<  1  de- 
>.  ide  that  the  mosi  heinous  thing  ahoul  thai  sen- 
tenc  e  is  ni  it  the  present  e  of  cant  er  hut  the  absence 
ol  me  lor  I.  Barbara,  do  n<  >i  enter  into  11  even  as 
a  location,  a  ge<  (graphical  referent  e  point.  Where 
I  oik  e  w  a-  m  n  ;ii  1  >miuanding  presence  perhaps 
but  nonetheless  a  standard  assemblage  ol  flesh 
and  w  1  irds  and  gesture — "there  is  a  cant  er."  I  have 
been  replaced  by  it,  is  the  surgeon's  implication. 
I  In-  i-  what  I  am  now,  medically  speaking. 

Lei  me  die  oi  anything  but 
si  tkx  :ation  by  1 1  ie  pink  stk  kv  sentiment 
embodied  in  that  teddy  bear 

In  im  last  aci  "I  dignified  self-assertion,  I  request 
to  -ee  the  pathology  slides  myself.  1  his  1-  not  dif- 
Ik  ult  to  arrange  in  our  small- town  hi  ispital,  w  here 
the  pathologist  turns  out  to  be  a  friend  ol  a  friend, 
and  tin  rust>  Ph  D.  111  cell  biology  (Rockefeller 
I  'niversity,  1968)  probably  helps.  I  le's  a  jolly  fel- 
1<  iw .  the  pathologist,  who  calls  me  "hon"  and  stt- 
uie  dow  n  at  one  end  of  the  dual-head  microscope 
while  he  man-  the  other  and  moves  a  pointer 
through  the  held.  I  he-e  are  the  cancer  cells,  he 
says,  sin  iwing  up  blue  bet  ause  ol  their  overactive 
DNA.  Most  ol  them  are  arranged  in  staid  semi- 
c 1  rv.  ular  arrays,  like  suburban  houses  squeezed  in- 
to a  cul-de-sac,  hut  I  a Po  see  what  1  kni  >w  enough 
to  know  1  do  not  want  to  see:  the  characteristic 

1  111.11  h.  11k  "ene- 
my," I  am  -uppo-cJ  to  think    an  image  to  -avc  up 

"  1  1  1 1  leir  \  i- 

1  ileni  death-  .11  the  hand- .  if  the  hi  idy's  killer  cells, 
the  lytnphoc^  tes  and  macrophages  But  I  am  im- 

l-ini  rest,  b\  the  en- 
nga  1 1 1 1 1  -  their  determi- 
[In  111  the  ha*,  k  water .  -I  the 
nph  Hi  le-,  hi  me  marr*  >w, 
m    itn  1  all,  the  fanatics 

:*  net  k  essence 


ol  me,  ha-  no  lurther  chance  of  normal  rep  1- 
duction  111  the  p<  >st  menopausal  body  we  -hare  a 
wh\  not  just  start  multiplying  like  bunnies 
h<  >pe  It  n  a  c  hant  e  ti  1  break  <  nit .' 

It  has  happened,  after  all;  some  genome-  h;e 
achieved  immortality  through  cancer.  Whe(| 
was  a  graduate  student,  I  once  asked  about  i; 
-t  rain  1  if  t  issue-t  ult  ure  cell-  labeled  "1  leLa"  in  t.; 
heavy-doored  room  maintained  at  body  temp- 
ature.  "I  lei. a,"  it  turns  out,  refers  to  one  I  lenrie  1 
Lat  ks,  whi  >se  tuun  >r  wiis  the  progenitor  *  it  all  I  lei 
cells.  She  died;  they  live,  and  will  go  on  living  i.- 
til  someone  gets  tired  ol  them  or  forget-  to  char  - 
their  tissue-culture  medium  and  leaves  them  1 
starve.  Maybe  this  is  what  my  rebel  cells  have 
mind,  and  I  try  beaming  them  a  solemn  warnii 
The  chances  ol  y*  >ur  surviving  me  in  tissue  c  ultt 
are  nil.  Keep  up  this  selfish  rampage  and  you  \  W 
dc  iwn,  every  last  1  me  of  you,  along  with  the  ent  ^ 
Barbara  enterprise.  Bur  what  kind  of  a  role  iik 
el  am  I,  or  are  multicellular  human  organisn 
generally,  for  putting  the  common  good  aboa 
mad  anarchistic  individual  ambition.' There  i-', 
reason,  it  occurs  t<  1  me,  w  hy  cancer  is  our  metaphj 
for  so  many  runaway  social  processes,  like  cd 
ruption  and  "moral  decay":  we  are  no  less  out  l 
control  ourselves. 

Alter  the  visit  to  the  pathologist,  my  bioloj! 
cal  curiosity  drops  to  a  lifetime  nadir.  I  kn( 
women  who  followed  up  their  diagnoses  w  i) 
weeks  or  month-  of  self-study,  mastering  their  0 
tions,  interviewing  doctor  after  doctor,  assessil 
the  damage  to  be  expected  from  the  availab 
treatments.  But  1  can  tell  from  a  few  hours  of  it 
vest igat ion  that  the  career  of  .1  breast-cancer  p. 
tienl  has  been  pretty  well  mapped  out  in  advant 
for  me:  You  may  get  to  negotiate  the  choice  b<| 
tween  lumpectomy  and  mastectomy,  but  lumpei 
tomy  is  commonly  followed  by  weeks  of  radu 
turn,  and  in  either  case  if  the  lymph  nodes  rumoui  - 
upon  dissection,  to  be  invaded — or  "involved," a 
it's  Kss  threateningly  put — you're  doomed  t  - 
chemotherapy,  meaning  baldness,  nausea,  mout 
sore-,  immunosuppression,  and  possible  anemia 
These  interventions  do  not  constitute  a  "cure' 
1  >r  anything  close,  which  is  why  the  death  rate  fror 
breast  cancer  has  changed  very  little  since  rh 
1 9  iOs,  w  hen  mastectomy  was  the  only  rreatmen! 
available.  Chemotherapy,  which  became  a  routinj 
pari  ol  breast -cancer  treatment  in  the  eighties 
does  not  confer  anywhere  near  as  decisive  an  aa 
vantage  as  pat  ients  are  often  led  to  believe,  espe 
dally  in  postmenopausal  women  like  myself — ;| 
two  or  three  percentage  point  difference  in  tent 
year  survival  rates.1  according  to  America's  best  i 

1  in  the  I  nned  States,  one  111  eight  women  will  be  diagnoses 
with  breast  cancer  at  Mime  point.  The  chances  of  her  sur- 
viving for  five  years  arc  cS6.cS  percent.  For  a  black  woman 
this  falls  to  72  percent,  and  for  a  woman  oj  any  race  whos& 
cancer  has  spread  to  the  lymph  nodes,  to  77.7  percent.  I 
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i  breast  -cancer  fund;  "wear  denim  tor  the 
Man  ■  il  Deni  i  I  >a\  w  hen  for 
•  •  '  •  .'  e  u  blue  leans  t« t  Wi irk. 

muiiu'von  "invest  t<  >i  the  cure,"  in  the  Kinet- 
v. ^  A^^i  ',-  Management's  new  no-load  Medical 
Fund,  which  spec  ializes  entirely  in  businesses  Mi- 
ll you  can'l  run,  bike,  or  climb  a  mountain  for 
the  cure  all  ot  which  endeavt  irs  are  routine  ben- 
efit laries  ot  corporate  sponsc  irship — you  can  always 
purchase  one  of  the  many  products  with  a  breast- 
cancer  theme.  Fhcrc  arc  2.2  million  American 
women  in  various  stages  ot  their  breast-cancer 
careers,  who,  along  with  anxious  relatives,  make 
up  .1  significant  market  lor  all  things  breast-can- 
cer-related. Bears,  for  example:  I  have  identified 
lour  distinct  lines,  or  species,  ot  these  creatures, 
including  "Carol,"  the  Remembrance  Bear; 
"1  lope."  the  Breast  I  lancer  Research  Bear,  w  hich 
wears  a  pmk  turban  as  if  to  conceal  chemothera- 
py-induced baldness;  the  "Susan  Bear,"  named 


- 
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1  uiiLvwc.ir,  shoelaces,  and  s> >cks;  accessorize  w 
]  ink  rhmestone  brooches,  angel  pins,  s^an 
caps,  earrings,  and  bracelets;  brighten  up  yJ  x 
home  with  breast-cancer  candles,  stained-gl 
pink-ribbon  candleholders,  coffee  mug.»,  p( 
dants,  w  ind  chimes,  and  night-lights;  p.iy  yourh 
wirb  special  BreastChecks  or  a  separate  line 
C  hecks  for  the  Cure.  "Awareness"  beats  seen 
and  stigma  of  course,  but  I  can't  help  noticing  tl 
the  existential  space  in  which  a  friend  has  came 
lv  advised  me  to  "confront  [my]  mortality"  be 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  mall. 

This  is  nor,  I  should  point  out,  a  case  of  cy 
cal  merchants  exploiting  the  sick.  Some  oft 
breast-cancer  tchotchkes  and  accessories  are  m;> 
by  breast-cancer  survivors  themselves,  such  t 
"Janice."  creator  of  the  "Daisy  Awareness  Net 
lace,"  ami  >ng  <  ither  things,  and  in  most  cases  a  p 
turn  of  the  sales  goes  to  breast-cancer  resean 
Virginia  Davis  of  Aurora,  Colorado,  was  mspii 
to  create  the  "Remembrance  Bear"  by  a  trienj 
double  mastectomy  and  sees  her  work  as  morel 
a  "crusade"  than  a  business.  This  year  she  t 
pects  to  ship  10,000  of  these  teddies,  which  , 
manufactured  in  China,  and  send  part  of  fJ 
money  to  the  Race  tor  the  Cure.  It  the  bears ; 
infant ilizing — as  I  trv  ever  so  tactfully  to  sugg 
is  how  they  may,  in  rare  cases,  be  perceived — 
far  n<  >  i  >ne  has  complained.  "I  just  get  love  letter 
she  telb  me,  "from  people  w  ho  say,  'God  bless  y 
for  thinking  of  us.'" 

The  ultrafeminine  theme  of  the  breast-canc 
"marketplace" — the  prominence,  for  example, 
cosmetics  and  jewelry — could  be  understood  a 
response  to  the  treatments'  disastrous  effects  >  : 
one's  looks.  Rut  the  infantilizing  trope  is  a  litti  ii 
harder  to  account  tor,  and  teddy  bears  are  not  iq 
only  manifestation.  A  tote  bag  distributed  I  ban 
breast  cancer  patients  by  the  Libbv  Ross  Found 
tion  (through  places  such  as  the  Columbia  Pre. 
In  teri  m  Medical  Center)  contains,  among  oth  e 
items,  a  tube  of  Estee  Lauder  Perfumed  Boi  i\ 
(  'reme,  a  hot-pink  satin  pillowcase,  an  audiota  : 
"Meditation  to  Help  You  with  Chemotherapy,' 
small  tin  ot  peppermint  pastilles,  a  set  ot  thr 
small  inexpensive  rhinestone  bracelets,  a  pin  p 
striped  "journal  and  sketch  book,"  and — som|  { 
what  jarringly — a  small  box  of  crayons.  Matl 
Willner,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Libby  Rc  i 
Foundation,  told  me  that  the  crayons  "go  wi  r? 
the  journal — tor  people  to  express  different  mood  .- 
different  thoughts . . ."  though  she  admitted  she  h 
never  tried  to  w  rite  with  crayons  herself.  Possil  I 
the  idea  is  that  regression  to  a  state  i  >t  childlike  u 
pendencv  puts  ,>ne  in  the  best  frame  of  mind  wi  i 
which  to  endure  the  prolonged  and  toxic  tres  : 
ments.  Or  it  may  be  that,  in  some  versions  ot  tl 
prev  ailing  gender  ideology,  femininity  is  by  ij  | 
nature  incompatible  with  full  adulthood — a  sta 
of  arrested  development.  Certainly  men  dial  I 


sed  with  prostate  cancer  d< »  n<  >(  receive  gifts  i  if 
[  irchK>\  cars. 

But  1,  no  less  than  the  hear  hungers,  need  what- 
er  help  I  can  get,  and  start  wading  out  into 
:  i_-  Weh  in  search  of  practical  tips  on  hair  loss, 
npectomy  versus  mastectomy,  how  to  select  a 
emotherapy  regimen,  w  hat  to  wear  after  surgery 
■i'!  d  eat  when  the  scent  of  food  sucks.  There  is,  I 
>n  find,  far  more  than  I  can  usefully  absorb, 
•  thousands  of  the  afflicted  have  posted  their  sto- 
■s,  beginning  with  the  lump  or  had  mammo- 
im,  proceeding  through  the  agony  of  the  treat- 
v-  ;nts;  pausing  to  mention  the  sustaining  forces 
family,  humor,  and  religion;  and  ending,  in 
most  all  cases,  with  warm  words  of  encourage - 
ait  for  the  neophyte.  Some  of  these  are  no 
are  than  a  paragraph  long — brief  waves  from  sis- 
r  sufferers;  others  otter  almost  hour-by-hour 
gs  of  breast-deprived,  chemotherapized  lives: 

Tuesday,  August  15,  2000:  Well,  I  survived  my 
4th  chemo.  Very,  very  dizzy  today.  Very  nauseat- 
ed, kit  no  barfing!  It's  a  first.  ...  I  break  out  in  a 
cold  sweat  and  my  heart  pounds  it  I  stay  up  longer 
■  than  5  minutes. 


Friday,  August  18,  2000: . ..  By  dinner  time,  1  was  lull 
out  nauseated.  I  took  some  meds  and  ate  a  rice  and 
I  vegetable  how  l  horn  Trader  Joe's.  It  smelted  and 
tasted  awful  to  me,  but  1  ate  it  anyway.  Rick 
brought  home  some  Kern's  nectars  and  I'm  thinking 
that.  Seems  to  have  settled  my  stomach  a  little  bit. 

can't  seem  to  get  enough  of  these  tales,  reading 
n  with  panicky  fascination  about  everything 
lat  can  go  wrong — septicemia,  ruptured  im- 
lants,  startling  recurrences  a  few  years  utter  the 
>mpletion  of  treatments,  "mets"  (metastases) 
)  vital  organs,  and — w  hat  scares  me  most  in  the 
lort  term — "chemo-brain,"  or  the  cognitive  de- 
terioration that  sometimes  accompanies 
lemotherapy.  1  compare  myself  with  ev  eryone, 
■lfishly  impatient  with  those  whose  conditions 
*e  less  menacing,  shivering  ov  er  those  w  ho  have 
■ached  Stage  IV  ("There  is  no  Stage  V,"  as  the 
lain  character  in  Wit,  who  has  ovarian  cancer, 
explains),  constantly  assessing  my 
chances. 


p 
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eminism  helped  make  the  spreading  breast- 
ancer  sisterhood  possible,  and  this  realization 
ives  me  a  faint  feeling  of  belonging.  Thirty  years 
go,  when  the  disease  went  hidden  behind  eu- 
hemism  and  prostheses,  medicine  was  a  solid 
atnarchy,  women's  bodies  its  passive  objects  of 
ibor.  The  Women's  Health  Mov  ement,  in  which 
(was  an  activist  in  the  seventies  and  eighties,  le- 
itimized  self-help  and  mutual  support  and  en- 
puraged  women  to  network  directly,  sharing 
teir  stories,  questioning  the  doctors,  handing 
igether.  It  is  hard  now  to  recall  how  revolut- 
ionary these  activities  once  seemed,  and  proba- 


bly few  participants  in  breast -cancer  chat  rooms 
and  message  hoards  realize  that  w  hen  post-mas- 
tectomy patients  first  proposed  meeting  in  support 
groups  in  the  mid-1970s,  the  American  (  lancer 
S< >c  iety  resp< »nded  with  a  firm  and  fatherly  "m >." 
Now  no  one  leaves  the  hospital  without  a 
brochure  directing  her  to  local  support  groups 
and,  at  least  in  inv  case,  a  follow-up  call  from  a 
sc  >cial  wi  irker  t<  i  see  whether  I  am  safely  ensc<  meed 
in  one.  This  cheers  me  briefly,  until  1  realize  thai 
it  support  groups  have  w<  in  the  stamp  i  'I  medical 
approval  this  may  he  because  they  are  no  longer 
perceived  as  sedit  i<  >us. 

The  INFANTILIZING  TROPE  IS  PERPLEXING. 
CERTAINbY  MEN  DIAGNOSED  WITH  PROSTATE  CANCER 
DO  NOT  RE(  :EIVE  GIFTS  OF  MAT(  '1 1BOX  CARS 

In  tact,  aside  tic  im  the  dilute  sisterht  ><  id  i  >t  the 
cyber  (and  actual)  support  groups,  there  is  noth- 
ing very  feminist  —  in  an  ideological  or  activ  ist 
sense — about  the  mainstream  of  breast-cancer 
culture  today.  Let  me  pause  to  qualify:  't  oil  can, 
if  vou  look  hard  enough,  find  plenty  of  genuine, 
self-identified  feminists  within  the  vast  pink  sea 
of  the  breast-cancer  crusade,  women  who  are 
militantly  determined  to  "heat  the  epidemic"  and 
insistent  on  more  user-friendly  approaches  to 
treatment.  It  was  feminist  health  activists  wh<  i  led 
the  campaign,  in  the  seventies  and  eighties, 
against  the  most  savage  form  of  breast-cancer 
surgery — the  Halsted  radical  mastectomy,  which 
removed  chest  muscle  and  lvmph  nodes  as  well 
as  breast  tissue  and  left  wi  mien  permanently  dis- 
abled. It  was  the  Women's  Health  Movement 
that  put  a  halt  to  the  surgical  practice,  common 
in  the  seventies,  of  proceeding  directly  from  biop- 
sy to  mastectomy  w  ithout  ever  rousing  the  patient 
from  anesthesia.  More  recently  ,  feminist  advocacy 
groups  such  as  the  San  Francisco— based  Breast 
Cancer  Action  and  the  Cambridge -based  Wom- 
en's Community  Cancer  Project  helped  blow  the 
whistle  on  "high-dose  chemotherapy,"  in  which 
the  hone  marrow  was  removed  prior  to  other- 
wise lethal  doses  of  chemotherapy  and  later  re- 
placed— to  no  good  effect,  as  it  turned  out. 

Like  everyone  else  in  the  breast-cancer  world, 
the  feminists  want  a  cure,  hut  they  ev  en  more  ar- 
dently demand  to  know  the  cause  or  causes  of 
the  disease  without  which  we  w  ill  never  have  any 
means  of  prevention.  "Bad"  genes  of  the  inherit- 
ed v  ariety  are  thought  to  account  tor  fewer  than 
10  percent  of  breast  cancers,  and  <  inly  30  percent 
i  >t  w  i  anen  diagm  ised  with  breast  cancer  have  any 
know  n  risk  factor  (such  as  delay  ing  childbearing 
or  the  late  onset  of  menopause)  at  all.  Bad  lifestyle 
choices  like  a  tatty  diet  have,  after  brief  popular- 
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v. nli  i  he  medical  profession,  been  largely  ruled 
1 1  elite  suspicion  should  toe  us  on  environ- 
mental ma  inogens,  the  feminists  argue,  such  as 
plastics,  pesi  icicles  ( 1 M  H  an  J  PCBs,  f<  >r  example, 
i hough  harmed  in  this  country,  are  still  used  in 
man\  rhird  World  sources  ol  the  produce  we 
eat ),  and  the  industrial  runofl  in  our  ground  wa- 
tei  No  carcini >gen  has  I  >een  linked  definite h  t« » 
human  hreast  cancer  yet,  hut  main  have  been 
found  in  cause  the  disease  in  mice,  and  the  inex- 
orable increase  ol  the  disease  in  industrialized  na- 
tions about  one  percent  .1  year  between  the 
1950s  and  the  1990s  further  hints  at  environ- 
mental fa*,  tors,  as  does  the  fat  1  thai  women  mi- 
grants to  industrialized  countries  quickly  develop 
the  same  breast  -cancer  rates  as  those  who  are  na- 
1 1\  e  hi  'i  n.  I  heir  emphasis  on  possible  ecological 
factors,  which  is  not  shared  by  groups  such  as 
Komen  and  the  American  ( lancer  Society,  puts 
the  feminist  breast-cancer  activists  in  league  with 

Breas  r  (  :an(  :er  woi  ild  i  iari  >ly  be  ti  ie 

DA RL1NG  OF  CORPORATE  AMERICA  IF  ITS 
(  v  >MPLEXION  CHANGED  FROM  PINK  TO  GREEN 


other,  frequently  rambunctious,  social  move- 
ments- -environmental  and  anticorporate. 

Put  today  theirs  are  discordant  voices  in  a 
general  chorus  ol  sentimentality  and  good 
cheer;  after  all,  breast  cancer  would  hardly  be 
the  darling  ol  corporate  America  it  its  complex- 
ion changed  from  pink  to  green.  It  is  the  very 
blindness  ol  hreast  cancer,  at  least  in  main- 
stream perceptions,  that  makes  n  an  attractive 
object  oi  c  1  irp<  irate  charity  and  a  way  tor  c  om- 
panies  to  brand  themselves  friends  of  the  mid- 
dle-aged female  market.  With  breast  cancer, 
"there  was  m.  concern  that  you  might  actually 
turn  off  your  audience  because  ol  die  hie  style 
or  sexual  connotations  that  AIDS  has,"  .Ann 
hanger,  directot  ol  the  National  Alliance  of 
Pivast  (  !ancer  Organizations,  told  the  Sen  York 
Times  in  1996.  "That  gives  corporations  a  cer- 
tain freedom  and  a  certain  rebel  in  supporting 
the  cause."  (.  )r  as  (.  'mdv  Pearson,  director  of  the 
National  Women's  Health  Network,  the  orga- 
nizational progeny  ol  the  Women's  Health 
Movement,  puis  it  mote  caustically:  "breast 
cancer  provides  a  wa\  ol  doing  something  for 

In  the  mainstream  of  breast-cancer  culture, 
one  finds  ver\  little  anger,  no  mention  ,>t  possible 
environmental  causes,  few  complaints  about  the 
fat  t  that,  in  all  bin  the  more  advanced,  metasta- 
sized cases,  11  is  the  "treatments,"  mil  the  disease, 

existing  tn  niacin-       m  isi.mallv  critical  in 


Mumrn .  !>  >r  example — but  more  commonly  gra^, 
tul.  the  overall  tone,  almost  universally  upbe 
I  he  breast  Friends  website,  for  example,  featui 
a  se  ries  <  i|  inspirational  quotes:  "Don't  Cry  OdJ 
Anything  that  Can't  Cry  Over  You,"  "I  Cat 
Slop  the  Birds  ol  Sorrow  from  C  Circling  my  Hea 
but  I  C  'an  Stop  Them  from  Building  a  Nest  in  K 
I  lair,"  "When  late  1  lands  Out  Lemons,  Squee 
tut  a  Smile,"  "Don't  wait  tor  your  ship  to  con 
in  . . .  Swim  <  >ut  t<  >  meet  it,"  and  much  more  of  th 
ilk.  Even  in  the  relatively  sophisticated  Mumm,, 
columnist  bemoans  not  cancer  or  chemotheraa 
but  the'  end  ot  chemotherapy,  and  humorous! 
proposes  to  deal  with  her  separation  anxiety  l; 
pitching  a  tent  outside  her  oncologist's  ofhee.  S 
pervasive  is  the  perkiness  ot  the  hreast-canc 
world  that  unhappiness  requires  a  kind  of  apol 
gv,  as  w  hen  "Lucy,"  whose  "long  term  progno^ 
is  not  good,"  starts  her  personal  narrative  ( 
breastcancertalk.org  by  telling  us  that  her  story  ' 
in  »t  the  usual  1  me,  full  ot  sweetness  and  hope,  b 
true  nevertheless." 

There  is,  I  discover,  no  single  noun  to  clescril 
a  woman  with  breast  cancer.  As  in  the  AIL 
movement,  upon  winch  breast-cancer  activism 
partly  modeled,  the  words  "patient"  and  "vil 
tim,"  with  their  aura  ot  self-pity  and  passivitj 
have  been  ruled  un-P.O  Instead,  we  get  verb 
Those  who  are  in  the  midst  ot  their  treatments  a: 
described  as  "battling"  or  "fighting,"  sometimes  it 
tensified  with  "bravely"  or  "fiercely" — languag 
suggestive  lit  Katharine  Hepburn  with  her  face  t 
the  wand.  Once  the  treatments  are  over,  on 
achieves  the  status  ot  "survivor,"  w  hich  is  bow  tl 
women  in  my  local  support  group  identity  then 
selves,  A. A. -style,  as  we  convene  to  share  war  stc 
ties  and  rejoice  in  our  "survivorhood":  "Hi 
Latin  and  I'm  a  three-year  sun  nor."  For  thos 
w  ho  cease  to  be  survivors  and  join  the  more  thai 
40,000  American  w  omen  w  ho  succumb  to  brea; 
cancer  each  year — again,  no  noun  applies.  The 
are  said  to  have  "lost  their  battle"  and  may  b< 
memorialized  by  photographs  carried  at  races  ti 
the  cure — our  lost,  brave  sisters,  our  fallen  soldier 
Bui  in  the  overwhelmingly  Darw  inian  cultur 
thai  has  grow  n  up  around  breast  cancer,  martyt 
count  ti  ir  little;  it  is  the  "survivors"  who  merit  cor- 
stant  honor  and  acclaim.  They,  after  all,  otft 
h\  ing  proof  that  expensive  and  painful  treat 
incuts  may  in  some  cases  actually  work. 

Scared  and  medically  weakened  women  ca 
hardly  be  expected  to  transform  their  suppoi 
groups  into  bands  ot  activists  and  rush  out  into  th 
streets,  hut  the  equanimity  of  breast-cancer  cu 
tute  goes  beyond  mere  absence  ot  anger  to  wha 
looks,  all  too  often,  like  a  positive  embrace  c  h 
the'  disease.  As  "Mary"  reports,  on  the  Boson 
Buds  message  board: 


1  really  believe  I  am  a  much  more  sensitive  ani 
thoughtful  person  now.  It  mighl  sound  tunny  but 


nt  i 

■  -  ■ 

-eft  this  from  "Andee": 

■  ■ 

-  -   .  !  I\ 
i  >t  prioritized  i 

fjlndy  Cherry,  quoted  in  the  Washington  Post, 
:i  ;  es  further: 

-  - 

[\-r-     .         ikI  I'm  n 
■  ■ 

.   -  . 
■  ■ 

|i£  First  War  o/the  Rest  <</  Your  Li/e ,  a  c<  illectii  m 
• '  i<  brief  narratives  with  a  foreword  hy  Nancy 
M  inker  and  a  share  <  if  the  r<  iyalties  gi  >ing  ti  i  the 
I  >men  Foundatii  m,  is  filled  w  ith  such  testinm  inies 
.■: }  the  redemptive  power-  of  the  disease:  "I  can 
..  hnestly  -av  I  am  happier  now  than  I  have  ever 
:  ten  in  mv  life — even  before  the  breast  cancer." 
-'forme,  breast  cancer  ha-  provided  a  gi >od  kiek 
|  the  rear  to  yet  me  -tarred  rethinking  my 
-i  "e.  .  .  ."  "I  have  come  nut  stronger,  with  a  new 
ni  jlnse  of  priorities .  .  ."  Never  a  complaint  about 
|st  time,  shattered  sexual  confidence,  or  the 
Ing-term  weakening  of  the  arm-  caused  b\ 
imph-n<  de  Ji— eetK  m  and  radiatn  m.  What  d<  >e- 
■  ;  bt  destroy  you,  to  paraphrase  Niet:-che,  makes 
pu  a  spunkier,  more  evolved,  sort  of  person. 

i  The  effect  of  this  relentless  hrightsiding  i-  to 
msfonn  breast  cancer  mt«  i  a  rite  i  it  passage — n<  >t 

ii  in]u-tice  or  a  tragedy  ti  i  rail  against,  but  a  n<  tr- 
ial marker  in  the  life  cycle,  like  menopause  or 

-  raying  hair.  Everything  in  mainstream  hreast- 
iincer  culture  serves,  n<  i  d<  mbt  inadvertently,  ti  > 

-  |me  and  normalize  the  disease:  the  diagnosis 
•lay  be  di-a-trou-,  but  there  are  those  cunning 
■  ;nk  rhinestone  angel  pins  to  buy  and  races  to 

^in  tor.  Even  the  heavy  traffic  in  personal  nar- 
:tive-  and  practical  tip-,  which  1  found  so  use- 
•  jl,  bear-  an  implicit  acceptance  <  >f  the  disease  and 
-lie  current  barbarous  approaches  to  it-  treat- 
ment: you  can  get  so  busy  comparing  attractive 
pad  scarves  that  y<  iu  f(  irget  t«  ■  questii  >n  a  t.  >rm  <  if 

eatment  that  temporarily  render-  you  both  bald 
jpd  immuno-incompetent.  Understoi  d  as  a  rite 
If  passage,  breast  cancer  resembles  the  initiation 
ijtes  so  exhaustively  studied  by  Mircea  Ehade: 
Jirst  there  i-  the  selectii  m  <  if  the  initiate- — by  age 
h  the  tribal  -ltuation,  by  mammogram  or  palpa- 
|ion  here.  Then  eonic  the  requisite  ordeal- — 
t:arirication  or  circumcision  within  traditional 
ijlture-,  -urgerv  and  chemotherapy  tor  the  can- 
ler  patient.  Finallv,  the  initiate  emerges  into  a 
lew  and  higher  statu  an  adult  and  a  warrior — 


And  in  i  iur  implacably  <  primistic  breast-cancer 
culture,  the  disease  otter-  more  than  the  intangi- 
ble benefit-  of -pint ual  upward  nn  ibility.  Y<  iu  can 
defy  the  inev  itable  disfigurements  and  ci  une  out, 
i  m  the  surviv<  ir  side,  actually  prettier,  sexier,  mi  ire 
femme.  In  the  !<  >re  i  if  the  disease — -bared  with  me 
by  oncology  nurses  a-  well  as  by  survivor — 
chemotherapy  smoothes  and  tightens  the  skin, 
help-  y<  iu  1<  ise  weight;  and,  when  v<  iur  hair  e<  ime> 
back,  it  will  be  fuller,  si  ifter,  easier  t<  i  e<  mtn  il,  and 
perhaps  a  -urpri-ing  new  color.  These  may  be 
myths,  but  tor  those  willing  to  get  with  the  pre- 
vailing program,  opportunities  tor  self-improve- 
ment abi  mnd.  The  American  Cancer  Si  iciety  « if- 
ter- the  "Look  Good  .  .  .  Feel  Better"  program, 
"dedicated  to  teaching  women  cancer  patients 
beauty  technique-  to  help  re-tore  their  appear- 
ance and  self-image  during  cancer  treatment." 
Thirty  thousand  women  participate  a  year,  each 
copping  a  free  makeover  and  bag  i  if  makeup  di  >- 
nated  by  the  Cosmetic,  Toiletry,  and  Fragrance 
A— i  iciatK  m,  the  trade  ass<  >ciati<  m  i  if  the  o  ismet- 
ie-  indu-trv.  As  tor  that  lost  breast:  after  recon- 
-tnictii  m,  why  ni  it  bring  the  i  ither  i  me  up  ti  >  -peed.1 
Of  the  more  than  mastectomy  patients 

who  opt  f.  >t  reei  mstructii  m  each  year,  1  7  percent 
go  on,  often  at  the  urging  of  their  plastic  sur- 
geons, to  get  additional  -urgerv  so  that  the  re- 
maining breast  will  "match"  the  more  erect  and 
perhaps  larger  new  structure  on  the  other  side. 

Not  everyone  goes  tor  cosmetic  deceptions, 
and  the  question  of  wigs  versus  baldness,  recon- 
struction versu-  undisguised  -ear,  de-tine-  one  of 
the  few  real  disagreements  in  breast-cancer  cul- 
ture. On  the  more  avant-garde,  upper-middle- 
class  side,  Mamm  magazine — which  feature-  lit- 
erary critic  Eve  Kosofsky  Sedgwick  a-  a  colum- 
nist— tend-  to  favor  the  "natural"  look.  Here, 
mastectomy  -car-  can  be  "sexy"  and  baldness 
-■  imething  ti  >  celebrate.  The  January  2CC 1  cover 
story  feature-  women  who  "looked  upon  their 
baldness  not  just  as  a  loss,  but  also  as  an  oppor- 
tunity: to  indulge  their  playful  -ide-  ...  to  come 
it ;  .  : it  ict.  in  new  wav-,  with  I 
C  Vie  decorate-  her  -calp  with  ten 
of  peace  signs,  panthers,  and  frogs;  another  ex- 
presses herself  with  a  -h.  icking  purple  wig;  a  third 
report-  that  unadorned  baldness  make-  her  feel 
"sensual,  powerful,  able  to  recreate  myself  with 
every  new  dav."  But  n>  i  hard  feeling-  ti  iward  th<  >se 

•e  to  g-  or 

-l  ir\  e-    t       -t         -  -      M         •     ■    -     '  lif- 

ferent  aesthetics."  Si  rat  gi  i  f>  >r  pink  ribbi  ms;  i  >th- 
ers  will  prefer  the  Ralph  Lauren  Pink  Pony  breast- 
cancer  motif.  But  everyone  agrees  that  breast 
cancer  is  a  chance  for  creative  -elf-transforma- 
tion— a  makeover  opportunity,  in  tact. 

Now.  cheerfulness,  up  to  and  including  delu- 
sion and  false  hope,  has  a  recognized  place  in 


ic-dicine.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  ihat  de- 
pressed and  socially  isolated  people  are  more 
prone  to  succumb  to  diseases,  cancer  included, 
ind  a  diagnosis  of  cancer  is  probably  capable  of 
precipitating  serious  depression  all  by  itselt.  To  be 
told  by  authoritative  figures  that  you  have  a  dead- 
ly disease,  tor  which  no  real  cure  exists,  is  to  en- 
ter ,i  liminal  vi  ne  fraught  with  perils  thai  go  well 
beyond  the  disease  itselt.  Consider  the  phenom- 
enon of  "voodoo  death" — described  by  ethnog- 
raphers among,  for  example,  Australian  aborig- 
ines—  in  which  a  person  who  has  been 
condemned  by  a  suitably  potent  curse  obliging- 
ly shuts  down  and  dies  within  a  dav  or  two.  I .'.in- 


I\  THE  BREAST-CANCER  CULTURE, 
(  I IEERFI ILNESS  IS  MORE  OR  LESS  MANDATORY, 
DISSENT  A  KIND  OF  TREASON 


cer  diagnoses  could,  and  in  some  cases  probably 
do,  have  the  same  kind  of  fatally  dispiriting  effect. 
So,  it  could  be  argued,  the  c<  illectively  pumped- 
up  opt  imism  of  breast -cancer  cull  tire  may  be  |ust 
w  hat  the  doctor  ordered.  Shop  tor  the  C  !ure,  dress 
in  pink-ribbon  regalia,  organize  a  run  or  hike — 
whatev  er  gets  you  through  the  night. 

Bui  in  the  seamless  world  of  breast-cancer 
culture,  where  one  website  links  to  another — 
from  personal  narratives  and  grassroots  endeav- 
ors to  the  glitzy  level  of  corporate  sponsors  and 
celebrity  spokespeople — cheerfulness  is  more 
or  less  mandatory,  dissent  a  kind  of  treason. 
Within  this  tightly  knit  world,  attitudes  arc 
subtly  adjusted,  doubters  gently  brought  back 
to  the  fold.  In  The  First  Year  oj  the  Rest  oj  Your 
Life,  for  example,  each  personal  narrative  is 
followed  by  a  study  question  or  tip  designed  to 
counter  the  slightesl  hint  of  negativity — and 
they  are  very  slight  hints  indeed,  since  the  col- 
lection includes  no  harridans,  winners,  or  femi- 
nist militants: 

Have  you  given  yourself  permission  t>>  acknowl- 
edge you  have  some  anxiety  or  "blues"  and  to  ask  tor 

b  there  an  area  in  your  lite  of  unresolved  internal 

As  an  experiment,  I  post  a  statement  on  the 
K.  unen.org  message  board,  under  the  subject  line 

i     \  "  hi  ietl\  list  ing  m\  .  i\\  1 1 
plaints  about  debilitating  treatments,  recalcitrant 
i  unpanic's,  envin  mmcni  'I  cai 
it   ■  mi  isi  darn  igh  ,  "sapp\ 


rei  t  ive  a  few  w  ords  of  encouragement  in  my  fi; 
with  the  insurance  company,  which  has  tak 
the  position  that  my  biopsy  was  a  kind  of  (j 
I  'ill  indulgence,  but  mostly  a  chorus  of  rehuk 
Suzy"  writes  to  say,  "I  really  dislike  saying  y 
have  a  bad  attitude  towards  all  of  this,  but  you  4 
and  it's  not  going  to  help  you  in  the  least."  "Mai 
is  a  bit  more  tolerant,  writing,  "Barb,  at  this  tii 
in  your  life,  it's  so  important  to  put  all  your  e 
ergies  tow  ard  a  peaceful,  if  not  happy,  existen 
t  lancer  is  a  rotten  thing  to  have  happen  a: 
there  are  no  answers  for  any  of  us  as  to  why.  E 
to  live  your  life,  whether  you  have  one  more  y< 
or  51,  in  anger  and  bitterness  is  such  a  waste 
I  hope  you  can  find  some  peace.  You  deserve 
We  all  do.  Cod  bless  you  and  keep  you  in  His  1< 
ing  care.  Your  sister,  Mary." 

"Kitty,"  however,  thinks  I've  gone  around  t 
bend:  "You  need  to  run,  not  walk,  to  some  cot 
seling.  .  .  .  Please,  get  yourself  some  help  ani 
ask  everyone  on  this  site  to  pray  for  you  so  you  c 
enjoy  life  to  the  fullest." 

I  do  get  some  reinforcement  from  "Cem,"  w 
has  been  through  all  the  treatments  and  n< 
finds  herself  in  terminal  condition:  "1  am  a 
angry.  All  the  money  that  is  raised,  all  the  sir 
ing  faces  of  survivors  w  ho  make  it  sound  like  if 
o.k.  to  have  breast  cancer.  IT  IS  NOT  O.Kf 
But  Cain's  message,  like  the  others  on  the  m 
sage  board,  is  posted  under  the  mocking  headi 
"What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  brea 


( 


cancer  survivor. 


th 


^ulture"  is  too  weak  a  word  to  describe 
s.  What  has  grown  up  around  breast  cancer 
I  ust  the  last  fifteen  years  more  nearly  resemble 
cult — or,  given  that  it  numbers  more  than  two  rr 
lion  w  omen,  their  families,  and  friends — perhf 
we  should  say  a  full-fledged  religion.  The  pre 
nets — teddy  bears,  pink-ribbon  brooches,  and 
forth — serve  as  amulets  and  talismans,  comforti| 
the  sufferer  and  providing  visible  evidence 
faith.  The  personal  narratives  serve  as  testimoi 
als  and  follow  the  same  general  arc  as  the  ecl 
fessi<  mal  autobiographies  required  of  seventeent 
century  Puritans:  first  there  is  a  crisis,  oft 
involving  a  sudden  apprehension  of  mortal 
(the  diagnosis  or,  in  the  old  Puritan  case,  a  ste; 
word  from  on  high);  then  comes  a  prolonged 
deal  (the  treatment  or,  in  the  religious  case,  i 
ternal  struggle  with  the  Devil);  and  finally,  t 
blessed  certainty  of  salvation,  or  its  breast-canc 
equivalent,  survivorhood.  And  like  most  recc 
ni:ed  religions,  breast  cancer  has  its  great  epic 
letic  events,  its  pilgrimages  and  mass  gatherir 
where  the  faithful  convene  and  draw  streng 
fV(  >m  their  numbers.  These  are  the  annual  races  l 
a  cure,  attracting  a  total  of  about  a  million  peoi 
at  more  than  eighty  sites — 70,000  of  them  at  t 
I  ireest  event,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  in 


lint  years  has  been  attended  by  I  )an  and  Marilyn 
(i  ayle  and  Al  and  Tipper  ( i<  >re.  Everydiing  c<  imes 
ij  ether  at  the  races:  celebrities  and  corporate 
,;<  msors  arc  showcased;  pn  iducts  arc  hawked;  tal- 
(i  s,  like  those  of  the  "Swinging,  Singing  Sur- 
"  ors"  from  Syracuse,  New  York,  are  displayed. 

s  at  the  races,  too,  that  the  elec  t  confirm  their 
[J  :cial  status.  As  one  participant  wrote  in  the 
J  tshington  Post: 

I  have  taken  my  "battle  scarred"  breasts  to  the 
■!j  Mall,  dunned  the  pink  shirt,  \  isor,  pink  shoelaces, 
etc.  and  walked  proudly  among  my  fellow  veterans 
of  the  breast  cancer  w  ar.  In  1995,  at  the  age  of  44, 
1  I  was  diagnosed  and  treated  tor  Stage  II  breast  can- 
cer. The  experience  continues  to  redefine  my  lite. 

i- feminist  breast-cancer  activ  ists,  who  in  the 
If  -ly  nineties  were  organizing  their  own  mass  <  >ut- 
j  or  events — demonstrations,  not  races — to  de- 
:  J  ind  increased  federal  funding  for  research,  tend 
J  keep  their  distance  from  these  huge,  corpo- 
i  e-sponsored,  pink  gatherings.  Ellen  Leopold, 
l  example — a  member  of  the  Women's  Com- 
I  inity  Cancer  Project  in  Cambridge  and  author 
(  A  Darker  Ribbon:  Brciist  Cancer,  Women,  and 
meir  Doctors  in  the  Twentieth  Century — has  crit- 
teed  the  races  as  an  inefficient  way  of  raising 
loney.  She  points  out  that  the  Avon  Breast  Can- 
|r Crusade,  which  sponsors  three-day,  sixty-mile 
klks,  spends  more  than  a  third  of  the  money 
ised  on  overhead  and  advertising,  and  Komen 
ty  similarly  fritter  away  up  to  25  percent  of  its 
piss.  At  least  one  corporate-charity  insider  agrees. 
':  would  be  much  easier  and  more  productive," 
|ys  Rob  Wilson,  an  organizer  of  charitable  races 
|r  corporate  clients,  "it  people,  instead  of  running 
j  riding,  would  write  out  a  check  to  the  charity." 
To  true  believers,  such  criticisms  miss  the 
pint,  which  is  always,  ultimately,  "awareness." 
hatever  you  do  to  publicize  the  disease — wear 
■pink  ribbon,  buy  a  teddy,  attend  a  race — re- 
incls  other  women  to  come  forward  tor  their 
mammograms.  Hence,  too,  they  would  argue,  the 
It  of  the  "survivor":  It  women  neglec  t  their  an- 
lal  screenings,  it  must  be  because  they  are  afraid 
at  a  diagnosis  amounts  to  a  death  sentence, 
•aming  survivors,  proudly  displaying  their  ath- 
:ic  prowess,  are  the  best  possible  advertisement 
r  routine  screening  mammograms,  early  detec- 
>n,  and  the  ensuing  round  of  treatments.  Yes, 
iscellaneous  businesses — from  tiny  distributors 
breast-cancer  w  ind  chimes  and  note  cards  to 
ajor  corporations  seeking  a  woman-friendly  im- 
:e — benefit  in  the  process,  not  to  mention  the 
et.st-cancer  industry  itself,  the  estimated  $12-10 
llion-a-year  business  in  surgery,  "breast  health 
nters,"  chemotherapy  "infusion  suites,"  radia- 
m  treatment  centers,  mammograms,  and  drugs 
nging  from  anti-emetics  (to  help  you  survive  the 
iusea  of  chemotherapy)  to  tamoxifen  (the  hor- 


monal treatment  tor  women  with  estrogen-sen- 
sitive lumors).  But  what's  to  complain  about.' 
Seen  through  pink-tinted  lenses,  the  entire  breast- 
cancer  enterprise — In  >m  grassn  h  >i  s  suppi  >rl  gr<  nips 
and  websites  to  the  corporate  providers  of  ther- 
apies and  sp< >ns< »rs  i  if  races — 1< >< iks  like  a  beam  i 
tul  example  of  synergy  at  work:  cult  activities, 
paraphernalia,  and  test  inn  >nies  enci  turage  wi  >m- 
en  to  undergo  the  diagnostic  procedures,  and 
since  a  fracti<  >n  c  >f  these  diagn<  >ses  will  he  pi  isitive, 
this  means  more  members  for  the  cult  as  well  as 
more  customers  tor  the  corporations,  both  those 
that  provide  medical  products  and  services  and 
those  th.it  otter  charitable  sponsorships. 

But  this  view  of  a  life-giving  synergy  is  only  as 
sound  as  the  science  of  current  detection  and 
treatment  modalities,  and,  tragically,  that  science 
is  fraught  with  doubt,  dissension,  and  what  some- 


times l< m  >ks  very  much  like  denial.  Iv  nit ine  screen- 
ing mammograms,  for  example,  are  the  major  goal 
i  if  "awareness,"  as  when  Ri  >sie  Q'D(  mnell  exh<  irts 
us  to  go  out  and  "get  squished."  Bui  not  all  breast- 
cancer  experts  are  as  enthusiastic.  At  best  the  ev- 
idence tor  the  salutary  effects  of  routine  mam- 
mograms— as  opposed  to  breast  self-examination 
— is  equivocal,  with  many  respectable  large-scale 
studies  showing  a  vanishingly  small  impact  on 
ov  erall  breast-cancer  mortality.  For  one  thing, 
there  are  an  estimated  two  to  four  false  positives 
tor  every  cancer  detected,  leading  thousands  of 
healthy  women  to  go  through  unnecessary  bi<  >p- 
sies  and  anxiety.  And  even  it  mamnn  igrams  were 


irreni 

in  t  necessarily 

t.  spread  to  I  lie 

Ivmj  !  i  lit  iJes,  which  is  the  only  ti  >rm  of  spreading 
JetecieJ  in  the  common  surgical  procedure  of 
lymph-node  dissection,  it  ma\  have  already  moved 
on  in  colonize  other  organs  via  the  bloodstream. 
David  Plotkin,  director  of  the  Memorial  Cancer 
Research  Foundation  of  Southern  California,  con- 
cludes thai  the  benefits  of  routine  mammogra- 
phy "are  nol  well  established;  it  they  do  exist, 
they  are  nol  as  great  as  many  w  omen  hope."  Alan 
Spievack,  a  surgeon  recently  retired  from  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  goes  further,  concluding 
from  hi-  analysis  ot  dozens  ot  studies  th.it  routine 
screening  mammography  is,  in  the  words  of  famous 


British  surgeon  IV.  Michael  Baum,  "one  of  the 
trated  on  the  n  -  mien  . it 

■1     I-  ti  'i  earh  detection 
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ty  to  a  combination  of  surgery,  chemotherapy, 
diation,  and/or  anti-estrogen  drugs  such  as  j 
moxifen.  Others,  though,  would  have  lived  u 
treated  or  with  surgical  excision  alone,  eitr| 
because  their  cancers  were  slow-growing  or  \ 
cause  their  bodies'  own  defenses  were  successf 
Still  ( iiheis  will  die  of  the  disease  no  matter  wh 
heroic,  cell-destroying  therapies  are  applied.  T 
i  r<  mble  is,  we  do  not  have  the  means  to  distingui 
between  these  three  groups.  So  for  many  of  t! 
thousands  of  women  who  are  diagnosed  eai 
year,  Plotkin  notes,  "the  sole  effect  of  early  d) 
tection  has  been  to  stretch  out  the  time  in  whiit 
the  woman  bears  the  knowledge  of  her  concl 
tion."  These  women  do  not  live  longer  than  th 
might  have  w  ithout  any  medical  intervention,  b 
more  ot  the  time  they  do  live  is  overshadows 
w  ith  the  threat  of  death  and  wasted  in  debilit 
ing  treatments. 

To  the  extent  that  current  methods  of  dete 
turn  and  treatment  tail  or  fall  short,  Ameria 
breast-cancer  cult  can  be  judged  as  an  outbreak 
mass  delusion,  celebrating  survivorhood  by  dow- 
playing  mortality  and  promoting  obedience 
medical  protocols  known  to  have  limited  effic 
cy.  And  although  we  may  imagine  ourselves  to! 
well  past  the  era  of  patriarchal  medicine,  obet 
ence  is  the  message  behind  the  infant ili: ing  then 
in  breast-cancer  culture,  as  represented  by  tr 
teddy  bears,  the  crayons,  and  the  prevailing  pint 
ness.  You  are  encouraged  to  regress  to  a  little-gi 
state,  to  suspend  critical  judgment,  and  to  acce[ 
whatev  er  measures  the  doctors,  as  parent  sum 
gates,  choose  to  impose. 

Worse,  by  ignoring  or  underemphasizing  tb 
vexing  issue  of  environmental  causes,  the  breas 
cancer  cult  turns  women  into  dupes  of  what  cou 
be  called  the  Cancer  Industrial  Complex:  th 
multinational  corporate  enterprise  that  with  th 
one  hand  doles  out  carcinogens  and  disease  ant 
with  the  other,  otters  expensive,  semi-toxic  phai 
maceutical  treatments.  Breast  Cancer  Awarene 
Month,  tor  example,  is  sponsored  by  AstraZenec 
(the  manufacturer  of  tamoxifen),  which,  until 
corporate  reorganization  in  2000,  was  a  leadin 
producer  of  pesticides,  including  acetochlor,  cla 
sifted  by  the  EPA  as  a  "probable  human  carcino 
yen."  This  particularly  nasty  conjuncture  of  inj  a 
terests  led  the  environmentally  oriented  Cance  - 
Prevention  Coalition  (CPC)  to  condemn  Breas! 
Cancer  Awareness  Month  as  "a  public  relation  : 
inv  ention  by  a  major  polluter  which  puts  womei 
in  the  position  ot  being  unwitting  allies  of  th 
very  people  who  make  them  sick."  Although  A: 
traZeneca  no  longer  manufactures  pesticides,  CPC 
has  continued  to  criticize  the  breast-cancer  crm  t 
sade — and  the  American  Cancer  Society — tor  it 
unquestioning  faith  in  screening  mammogram 
and  careful  avoidance  of  environmental  issues  td 
In  ,i  June  12,  2001,  press  release,  CPC  chairmar  id 


It 
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;nuel  S.  Epstein,  M.D.,  and  the  well-known 
r  sician  activist  Quentin  Young  castigated  the 

■erican  Cancer  Society  for  its  "longstanding 
r  k  record  of  indifference  and  even  hostility  to 

z  cer  prevention  Recent  examples  include  is- 

>  lg  a  joint  statement  with  the  Chlorine  Insti- 
t  '  justifying  the  continued  global  use  ot  persis- 
ts t  organochlorine  pesticides,  and  also  supporting 
t  industry  in  trivializing  dietary  pesticide  residues 
a  voidable  risks  ot  childhood  cancer.  ACS  poli- 
c  » are  further  exemplified  by  allocating  under  0. 1 
p  cent  of  its  $700  million  annual  budget  to  en- 
v  mmental  and  occupational  causes  of  cancer." 

n  the  harshest  judgment,  the  breast-cancer 
c  t  serves  as  an  accomplice  in  global  poison- 
i  — normalizing  cancer,  prettying  it  up,  even 
presenting  it,  perversely,  as  a  posi- 
-jW  y       tive  and  enviable  experience. 

A 

f  Then,  my  three  months  of  chemotherapy 
cnpleted,  the  oncology  nurse  calls  to  congratu- 
1  e  me  on  my  "excellent  blood  work  results,"  1 
ndestly  demur.  I  didn't  do  anything,  I  tell  her, 
aything  but  endure — marking  the  days  off  on 
t  -  calendar,  living  on  Protein  Revolution  canned 
\  lilla  health  shakes,  escaping  into  novels  and 
v  irk.  Courtesy  restrains  me  from  mentioning  the 
Ht  that  the  tumor  markers  she's  tested  tor  have 
1  tie  prognostic  value,  that  there's  no  way  to 
low  how  many  rebel  cells  survived  chemother- 
Hy  and  may  be  carving  out  new  colonies  right 
gw.  She  insists  1  should  be  proud;  I'm  a  survivor 
i  w  and  entitled  to  recognition  at  the  Relay  tor 
I  e  being  held  that  very  evening  in  town. 

So  I  show  up  at  the  middle-school  track  where 
i;  relay's  going  on  just  in  time  tor  the  Survivors' 
larch:  about  100  people,  including  a  few  men, 
sice  the  funds  raised  will  go  to  cancer  research 
i  general,  are  marching  around  the  track  eight 
t  twelve  abreast  while  a  loudspeaker  announces 
teir  names  and  survival  times  and  a  thin  line  of 
»servers,  mostly  people  staffing  the  raffle  and 
t  id  booths,  applauds.  It  could  be  almost  any 
1  id  of  festivity,  except  tor  the  distinctive  stacks 
(  cellophane-wrapped  pink  Hope  Bears  tor  sale 
i  some  of  the  booths.  I  cannot  help  but  like  the 
i  iky  small-town  Gemutlichkeit  of  the  event,  es- 
jcially  when  the  audio  system  strikes  up  that  uni- 
1  rsal  anthem  ot  solidarity,  "We  Are  Family," 
lad  a  few  people  of  various  ages  start  twisting  to 
le  music  on  the  gerry-rigged  stage.  But  the  mon- 
1  raised  is  going  far  away,  to  the  American  Can- 
Ir  Society,  which  will  not  be  asking  us  tor  our 
Sslvice  on  how  to  spend  it. 

I  approach  a  woman  I  know  from  other  settings, 
lie  of  our  local  intellectuals,  as  it  happens,  decked 
lit  here  in  a  pink-and-yellow  survivor  T-shirt  and 
ith  an  American  Cancer  Society  "survivor 
edal"  suspended  on  a  purple  ribbon  around  her 
;ck.  "When  di )  y<  >u  date  your  survivorship  from  ?" 


I  ask  her,  since  the  announced  time,  five  and  a 
half  years,  seems  longer  than  I  recall.  "From  di- 
agnosis or  the  completion  of  your  treatments?" 
The  question  seems  to  annoy  or  contuse  her,  so 
1  do  n< >t  press  i >n  u >  what  I  really  want  t<  i  ask:  At 
what  point,  in  a  downwardly  sloping  breast -can- 
cer career,  does  one  put  aside  one's  survivor  re- 
galia and  admit  to  being  in  tact  a  die-er?  t  or  the 

The  cult  turns  women  into  dupes  of 
corporations  that  produce  carcinogens  and 
then  offer  toxiu  pharmaceutical  treatments 

dead  are  with  us  even  here,  though  in  much  di- 
minished form.  A  series  ot  paper  bags,  each  about 
the  right  size  for  a  junior  burger  and  fries,  lines  the 
track.  On  them  are  the  names  ot  the  dead,  and  in- 
side each  is  a  candle  that  will  be  lit  later,  after 
dark,  when  the  actual  relay  race  begins. 

My  friend  introduces  me  to  a  knot  ot  other 
women  in  survivor  gear,  breast-cancer  victims 
all,  I  learn,  though  ot  course  1  would  not  use  the 
V-word  here.  "Does  anyone  else  have  trouble 
with  the  term  'survivor'?"  1  ask,  and,  surprising- 
ly, two  or  three  speak  up.  It  could  be  "unlucky," 
one  tells  me;  it  "tempts  fate,"  says  another,  shud- 
dering slightly.  After  all,  the  cancer  can  recur  al 
any  time,  either  in  the  breast  or  in  some  more 
strategic  site.  No  i  me  brings  up  my  t  iwn  <  >bjecti<  >n 
to  the  term,  though:  that  the  mindless  tri- 
umphalism  ot  "survivi  >rh<  ><  >d"  denigrates  the  dead 
and  the  dying.  Did  we  who  live  "tight"  harder 
than  those  who've  died.'  Can  we  claim  to  be 
"braver,"  better,  pec >ple  than  the  dead  '  And  why 
is  there  no  room  m  this  cult  tor  some  gracious  ac- 
ceptance ot  death,  when  the  time  comes,  which 
it  surely  will,  through  cancer  or  some  other 
misfortune? 

No,  this  is  not  my  sisterhood.  For  me  at  least, 
breast  cancer  will  never  be  a  source  of  identity  or 
pride.  As  my  dying  correspondent  Oern  wr<  >te:  "IT 
IS  NOT  O.K.!"  What  it  is,  along  with  cancer 
generally  or  any  slow  and  painful  way  <  if  dying,  is 
an  abomination,  and,  t<  >  the  extent  that  it's  man- 
made,  also  a  crime.  This  is  the  one  great  truth  that 
1  bring  out  ot  the  breast-cancer  experience,  which 
did  not,  I  can  now  report,  make  me  prettier  or 
stronger,  more  feminine  or  spiritual — only  more 
deeply  angry.  What  sustained  me  through  the 
"treatments"  is  a  purifying  rage,  a  resolve,  trained 
in  the  sleepless  nights  i  it  chemotherapy,  t<  i  see  the 
last  p> illuter,  along  with,  say,  the  last  smug  health- 
insurance  operative,  strangled  with  the  hist  pink 
ribbon.  Cancer  or  no  cancer,  I  will  not  live  thai 
long  of  course.  But  I  know  this  much  right  now 
for  sure:  1  will  not  go  into  that  last  good  night  with 
a  teddy  bear  tucked  under  my  arm.  ■ 
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A  progressive  paradise  rr 


ii  I-  begets  money.  For  proof,  one  need  only  con- 
iili.n.i,  New  York,  whose  residents  since  1991  have  been 
n<_!  iheir  own  currency,  "Ithaca  Hours,"  which  is  acceptec 
i»nl\  in  Ithaca  and  the  resi  o(  rompk ins  County.  The  currency's 
"1 1 1  h  Ii.k  .1  \\V  r  nM ,"  is  not  only  an  embrace  <  >t  the  local 
economy  but  also  . i  rebuke  i  >l  the  I  '.S.  di  illar,  Us  theistk  dictum, 
and  the  national  and  global  currents  thai  have,  in  the  last  cen- 
i in \ .  transfigured  the  economies  of  America's  cities  and  towns. 
Like  tin'  roughly  thirty  local  currencies  tli.it  have  been  adoptee 
elsewhere  in  the  1  S.  -most  in  progressive  towns  like  Ithaca, 
the  home  of  I  Cornell  I  'Diversity — I  louts  were  designed  to  com- 
bal  a  reliance  on  doll. us,  which,  in  the  w< irds  < >!  I  lours'  founder, 
Paul  Glover,  "make  us  increasingly  dependent  on  transnationa 
corporations  ;nul  bankers."  But  it  the  first  step  toward  ending 
ibis  dependence  is,  .is  with  other  addictions,  admitting  one's 
problem,  then  Ithaca  may  be  laced  with  a  difficult  detox. 

Glover's  anticorporate  views  are  reflected  in  bis  currency's 
notes,  which,  in  high  socialist  style,  have  been  denominated  in 
bouts  n|  labor  the  largest  note  is  Two  Hours,  the  smallest  an 
Eighth  I  lour.  (Glover  was  inspired  by  the  nineteenth-century 
Webb  reformer  Robert  Owen,  who  imagined  "labour  notes" 
that  workers  could  trade  to  build  up  capital.)  Despite  such 
rhetoric,  Ithaca  Hours  .ire  pegged  to  the  value  of  ,i  dollar;  one 
Hour  is  uniformly  worth  $10,  (Hover's  estimate  of  the  county's 
average  hourly  wage.  Laborers  and  professionals  who  accept 
1 1<  >urs  in  payment  m.r.  value  their  nine  however  they  wish,  and 
retailers  can  simply  divide  dollar  prices  by  ten  to  compute  prices 
in  Hours,  f  ew  Ithaca  businesses  will  conduct  a  transaction  en- 
tirely in  Hour-,  but  more  than  500  welcome  them  for  at  least 
partial  pavment.  Such  merchants  include  a  hospital,  a  movie 
tbe. iter,  a  credit  union,  and  two  major  grocery  stores,  as  well  as  a 
nudist  park,  seven  acupuncturists,  and  twenty-two  masseuses. 

Ithaca  Hour-  display  all  the  trappings  of  authority,  both  in 
their  design  complete  with  signatures,  serial  numbers,  and 
watermarks  and  in  their  administration.  They  enjoy  legal 
protection  against  counterfeit,  and  their  independent  board, 
which  includes  a  former  assistant  economist  for  the  Federal 
Reserve,  functions  a-  Ithaca's  own  Fed,  monitoring  and  ad- 

m  'in  ■  ihc  supply  ol  I  louts  in  circulation.  Merchants  receive 
two  newh  issued  I  lours  when  they  agree  to  accept  the  curren- 

v.  and  two  more  every  eight  months.  The  board  also  offers 
deservini!  p  irties  grants  and  loans  (interest-free,  of  course), 
and  may  increase  these  it  the  economy  requires  an  injection 

'  I  lour*  1  onsumers  can  also  purchase  existing  Hours  from 
ciedn  union  or  from  a  participating  business.  Since  1991, 
than  105,000  in  Hour-  has  been  issued,  and  total 
"ii  trail-  ictions  an-  estimated  to  have  exceeded  $2  million. 
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Wallace  is  ii  freelance  journalist  in  Ncu  York  c  'ity. 


Local  currencies  were  the  norm  in  America  until  1862,  when, 
Willi  the  fust  issuance  oi  "United  Stales  notes,"  .ill  remaining 
nonfederal  currencies  were  taxed  > n 1 1  of  circulation.  These  his- 
torical etchings  are  intended,  perhaps,  to  whisk  the  spender 
back  to  that  era,  when  Ithaca  was  known  as  much  for  its  indus- 
try as  for  its  fledgling  university.  In  I SS7 — when  this  trolley  rep- 
resented a  leap  forward  in  mass  transit — the  C  !omell  workforce 
numbered  114.  fewer  than  thai  of  the  Ithaca  ( ilass  Works;  the 
town  also  housed  a  gun  works,  a  paint  works,  and  a  clock  facto- 
ry. Today,  Cornell's  staff,  at  around  9,000,  is  five  times  thai  of 
auto-parts  maker  I  Wg  Warner,  Ithaca's  second-largest  employer. 
Ithaca  i  College  is  a  close  third,  followed  by  a  hospital  and  an  up- 
scale supermarket  chain,  both  of  which  eater  largely  to  the  col- 
leges' staff  and  students.  In  April  the  "trolley"  returned — as  a 
natural-gas-burning  bus  m  trolley's  clothing  that  shuttles  be- 
tween Cornell  and  the  downtown  shops  from  10  A.M.  to  2  I'.M. 
each  day,  a  quaint  t<  mveyanee  to  off-campus  lunch  dates. 


I  lours'  aim  is  "recycling  our  wealth  locally" — or,  more  bluntly 
put,  protectionism,  in  a  county  that,  with  1.8  percent  unem- 
ployment, lias  much  to  protect  -  and  their  enemy,  as  in  cither 
boutique  communities,  is  national  chain  stores.  The  Ithaca 
Commons,  the  downtown's  pedestrian  mall,  is  already  free  ol 
these  snnes,  the  last  (a  CVS  pharmacy)  having  vacated  in 
May.  Ithaca's  mayor  boasts  of  the  mall's  0}  percent  occupancy 
rate;  but  most  towns,  lacking  Ithaca's  prosperous  pedestrian 
traffic,  could  ill  afford  to  adopt  the  (  Commons'  auto-unfriendly 
design,  which  the  national  chains  distrust.  Other  towns  have 
round  less  elegant  defenses.  Santa  (  !ruz,  California,  has  decreed 
thai  new  large  retail  stores  must  maintain  the  city's  "balance  of 
local  |and|  non-local  businesses,"  while  the  resort  town  of  Port 
Jefferson,  New1  York,  has  banned  fast-food  restaurants  from  its 
historic  downtown.  Even  when  banished,  the  chains  ire  un- 
daunted— they  merely  creep  off  into  the  strip  malls  thai  sur- 
round these  downtowns,  as  if  to  outflank  an  unwitting  foe. 


Whether  through  legislation  or  through  local  currencies,  such 
economic  puritanism  can  be  commendable,  even  beneficial.  Bui 
in  practice,  it  is  yet  another  of  the  luxuries  enjoyed  by  university 
towns,  tourist  traps,  or  suburban  hideaways — towns  whose-  ac- 
cess to  U.S.  dollars  is  hardly  in  danger.  In  building  the  Mom 
economy,  Ithaca's  modern-day  tradespeople  have  relied  on  the 
"real  capital"  enumerated  here  ("our  skills,  our  tune,  our  tools, 
forests,  fields,  and  rivers"),  but  in  doing  so  they  hav  e  ov  erlooked 
the  ocean  on  which  their  town  is  afloat,  a  sea  of  affluence  fed  b\ 
Ithaca's  universities,  their  alumni  and  parents,  and  the  "transna- 
tional corporations"  thai  fund  their  research  programs.  I  bus  is 
this  money,  too,  begotten  of  the  nonlocal  kind. 
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THE  APPRAISAL 

A  company  town  gives  its  tanners  the  business 
By  John  Hildcbrand 


l  '  after ,  \merican  (  <<  n/i- 

ii  made  hi-  reputation,  Grant  Wood 
painted  another  rural  allegory  called 
.-\j)jmii\d  An  m  the  in>  ire  (aim ai>  paini - 
ing,  .1  hickdrop  ol  clapboard  porches 
and  outbuilding  leads  into  two  figures 
in  the  l«  >regn  mud:  ( >ne  is  a  farm  w<  >man, 
the  other  i-  her  city  counterpart,  and 
between  them  i-  i  Plymouth  Rock 
hen-  the  t  >bjei  t  i  >t  their  meeting.  Al- 
though American  (i<<t/m  had  annoyed 
his  rural  neighhi  >rs  by  i  iftering  them  up 
t« 1  pat  i.  'ii- « il  the  An  Institute  of  Chica- 
go a-  repressed  yokels,  Wood's  next 
painting  turned  the  fables.  I  le  entered 
A/>/>raisal  in  a  c<  unpetition  at  the  Iow  a 
Fair,  w  here — no  surprise  it  won.  [,ur- 
goers  in  the  summer  ot  1951  were  just 
beginning  to  see  corn  and  hog  prices 
tree-tall;  around  the  corner  lay  sher- 
iff's sales,  penn\  auctions,  and  martial 
law.  1 l>  iw  satisfying  then  to  step  In  mi 
the  -link  of  livestock  barns  into  the 
art  pavilii  >n  and  see  the  c  it\  represented 
i-  .i  tat  lads  .  I  )istrust  between  c  ity  and 
country  predates  the  ( ireai  Depression, 
*  if  i  ourse,  and  persists  today  m  a  thou- 
sand  .icln  ballad-  in  which  thritl  and 
i        unrewarded  while 

I  In-  i-  the  theme  ol  \\  ood's  painting, 

■ 

I  hi  ,  in.  woman,  ric  h  .md  u-< 

he's  i  ibli\  ii  'ii-  to  hi 

In    i rm  «  iiii  in,  on  t hi  oih 

eping  a  tiiin  gri]   mi  tin 


chicken,  she  manages  the  thinnest  of 
-mile-,  bin  her  sidel<  >ng  glance  is  wary 
and  alert,  as  it  tin-  city  visitor  were  one 
in*  ire  in  a  I*  >ng  line  ot  schem- 
ing two-faced  sharpies. 


I 


n  October  1998,  Kathy  King  was 
combining  a  ten-acre  soybean  field 
above  her  tarmhouse  in  southeastern 
Minnesota.  Even  from  a  distance,  any- 
one could  tell  w  ho  was  at  the  helm  ot 
the  |ohn  Deere  '•MOO:  "Kathy"  was 
painted  in  yellow  on  the  side,  because, 
as  her  husband,  Terry,  like-  to  point 
out,  the  combine  had  cost  as  much  as 
,i  yacht.  From  it-  elevated  cab,  Kathy 
could  look  out  on  tour  tow  n-hip-:  Sec- 
tii  >n  v  )ne  ( >l  R<  >ck  1  )ell,  which  the  King 
farm  occupies;  and  the  corner-  ot  three 
others.  It  was  .i  bird's-eye  perspective 
on  a  landscape  ot  almost  pure  geo- 
metric proportions,  a  land-tape  re- 
drawn by  machines  every  autumn  as 
1 1  mihines  level  the  buft-ci  >1<  >red  fields, 
followed  h\  chisel  plow-  working  in 
from  the  edge-  until  black  din  frames 
the  bare  rectangles  and  the  countryside 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  plat 
map  ot  itself.  Bui  Kathy's  gaze  was  fo- 
cused .i  few  feel  beyond  the  header  as 
it  mowed  .i  swath  through  the  tangle 
ot  soybeans.  Hei  eyes,  blue  and  alert 
behind  steel-rim  glasses,  worked  over- 
time looking  tor  (.hunk-  of  limestone 
thai  <.. in  float  to  the  surface  from  one 
season  to  the  next,  especially  in  rhis 
i  ill  ing,  ct mima-shaped  held. 

K.itln  had  learned  to  combine  on 
tin-  very  field  twent\  years  earlier  un- 
der condition-  ot  some  urgency.  Thar 
harvest  season  had  begun  in  a  cold  ram. 
After  tour  round-,  Terry  had  parked 
the  combine  to  cut  firewood  in  the 


woodlot  below  the  house.  Kathy  wi- 
the kitchen  when  she  heard  their  ( 
est  boy,  then  eleven,  gun  the  small  u 
it\  tractor  into  the  yard.  She  was  ah 
to  reprimand  him  tor  hot-n  >dding  wl 
the  boy  ran  inside  and  sobbed  tl 
there'd  been  an  accident.  A  big  e 
had  bucked  backward  and  caught  T 
rv  in  the  chest.  Both  the  ambular 
and  sheriffs  deputy  who  arrived  r 
to  be  towed  out  of  the  mud  by  trac 
before  Terry  could  be  taken  the  t 
mile-  to  Saint  Marys  Hospital 
Rochester.  While  he  recuperated,  wi 
broken  ribs  and  a  bruised  heart, 
wife  resumed  the  harvest.  Althou| 
she'd  grown  up  on  a  farm,  Kathy  h 
never  driven  anything  as  big  as  t 
°400'-  predecessor.  The  ten-acre  fie 
was  -till  greasy  from  the  rains  wh 
she  began,  but  -he  managed  to  ke 
the  combine  erect  and  moving.  Si 
did  not  realize,  amid  the  muffled  pii 
ot  beans  filling  the  hopper,  that  a  b 
had  fallen  into  the  reel  until  the  enti 
header  collapsed,  sickle  blades  tlyin 
and  the  combine  lurched  to  a  halt, 
local  implement  dealer  lent  her  a  nc 
header,  and  a  neighbor  in  his  sevens 
volunteered  to  help  while  his  wife 
by-sat  the  King  children.  He'd  sho 
up  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  ti 
get  her  they  would  grease  up  machine 
and  -buttle  gram  wagons  until  the de  I 
was  off,  then  combine  long  into  ti 
night,  walking  back  to  the  farmhold 
in  it-  circle  of  arc  light  and  the  pii  ti 
hole-  in  the  darkness  beyond  that  carl  3 
stituted  their  neighborhood. 

Tin-  October  the  weather  was  hole 
ing  dry,  the  harvest  on  schedule,  whe 
Kathy  got  a  phone  call  at  lunch  troi 
her  neighbor  Bill  Kui-le.  From  he 


r  t  window  she  could  sec  the  Kuisles' 

i.  icross  the  valley  on  *l  ankee  Ridge. 
■  \re  you  sitting  d<  iwn,  Kathy?" 
li*es."  She  laughed  and  waited  lor 

1  other  shoe  to  drop. 
'  )id  you  know  you're  getting  a  rail- 

(  1.'" 

uisle,  a  state 

c  esentative,  sat 

i  the  steering 

;  unit  tee  of  a 

;  /-county  task 

c  :e  studying  a 

>  posal  by  the 

J  cota,  Minnesi >- 

:,  -v  Eastern  Rail- 

•(  I  to  upgrade  its 
k  through  Ro- 
ister. The  up- 
Je  was  a  small 
t  of  a  $1.5  bil- 

|  i  project  to  cx- 

I  J  the  rail  line 

iio  Wyoming's 

m/dt  r  River  Ba- 
st from  its  eastern 

■(minus  on  the 

Mississippi  River. 

le  DM&E  ex- 
plain, the  larg- 

£i  railn  »ad  pn  iject 

■pposed  in  a  cen- 

f  y,  would  can  y 

Iv-sulfur  coal  to 

Item  utilities  facing  more  stringent 
a  quality  contn  >ls.  The  steering  com- 
■tee,  how  ever,  was  c<  insidering  mi  >v- 
ii;  the  railroad  out  of  Rochester  and 
lo  the  countryside.  Kutsle  had  seen 
■nap  ot  the  proposed  bypass.  The 
t  cks  would  bisect  the  King  farm  |ust 
awe  the  house,  taking  out  a  new  pole 
■id  and  five  grain  bins,  and  exit- 
ing through  the  ten-acre 


with  the  eily's  own.  The  town  was 
founded  on  wheat,  bin  siek  people 
made  it  rich.  T< >day,  R> ichester  is  a  city 
ot  hotel  rooms  and  florist  shops  and  a 
shitting  population  ot  "visitors,"  si  unc 
dressed  strangely  tor  the  Midwest  in 
kaffiyehs  and  tk  >wing  n  ibes,  si  >me  with 


T 


wo  landmarks  dominate  the  sky- 
le  ot  Rochester,  Minnesota.  One  is 
t:  fourteen-story  hrick-and-terra-cot- 
iPlummer  Building,  flagship  of  the 
vuld-fanious  Mayo  Clinic;  the  other 
idle  old  Lihby  canning  plant's  green- 
ad-yellow'  w  ater  tower,  shaped  like  a 
lint  ear  ot  corn.  Together  they  repre- 
5|it  the  city's  past  and  future.  Si  >  many 
fides  and  schi >< ils  and  public  buildings 
i:  named  after  the  Mayo  brothers, 
Is.  Will  and  Charlie,  that  the  two 
C  ci  1  el  be  mistaken  tor  Rochester's 
t/thie  twins,  their  origins  intertwined 


entourages  and  bodyguards — all  1 'I 
them  pilgrims  ot  a  sort.  Ranking 
Rochester  at  the  top  of  its  list  of  Best 
Small  Cities  in  America,  Mone\ 
magazine  noted  that  it  possessed  "the 
si  iphisticatii  in  i  >t  a  larger  metn  >  area,  but 
not  the  congestion  or  the  complica- 
tions. There  are  several  art  galleries, 
good  restaurants  and  a  repertory  the- 
ater.'' But  when  one  overhears  the  vis- 
itors in  the  gi ii id  restaurants,  the  talk  is 
pointedly  not  of  art  galleries  or  reper- 
tory theater  hut  of  invasive  procedures 
and  li  mg-temi  pn  igni  >ses,  and  the  "c<  in- 
gestion" and  "comphe.it ions"  to  he 
avoided  are  chiefly  the  result  ot  sec  - 
ondary  infection.  So  merged  is  the 
town's  identity  w  ith  its  largest  employer 
that  the  1.5  million  visitors  cited  by 
the  I  'ham her  of  Ci  immerce  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  number  ot  outpatient  \  is- 
its  to  the  Clinie.  In  a  literal  sense,  the 
Mayo  Clinic  i\  downtown  Rochester, 
now  occupying  10  million  square  feet 
(twi  >  and  a  halt  times  the  floi  ir  space  i  it 
the  Mall  of  America).  And  it  the  C  'lin- 


ic  required  a  railroad  i  yj      ,  1 1 »<  n 
did  the  city,  whic h  undi  i 
ti  H i  well  the  .source  ol  it*  main    i  a 
tors,  its  flower  shops  hi,!  i  o \  i-,  it-. 
"unexpected"  si  »phisi  ie.u lot  i,  bei  ui 
to  imagine  Ri  >c  I  Lesl ei  withoul  ' 
would    be    to    imagine  anothei 
middling  prairie 
town,     one  more 
hie ksville  with  a  wa- 
ter n  >wer  shaped  like- 


A 


a  giant  t 
of  corn. 


week  alt  e  r 
Bill  Kuisle'.s  phi  me 
call  lo  Kathy  King, 
six  hundred  mostly 
rural  residents  ol 
Olmsted  County 
crowded  into  the 
Mayo  Civic  (..'enter 
in  a  bad  tin  «  id.  They 
were  angry  because 
they'd  received  a  let- 
ter from  K u isle  in- 
forming them  that 
the  steering  commit- 
tee was  ahi  nit  ti  i  issue 
a  final  recommencla- 
t u in  regarding  a  by- 
pass through  t lie i r 
land.  1  was  there  be- 
c  ause  my  in-laws  I  tad 
received  one  of  those  letters.  (.  )ur  col- 
lective mood  worsened  as  we  read  an 
addendum  to  the  task  force's  agenda: 

"NOTE  Ty^  INTERESTED  (  IT1- 

ZENS — There  will  he  NO  public  hear- 
ing this  eve  ning." 

"We  would  like  to  caution  every- 
•  me  tri  >m  making  assumpt  ii  >ns  i  ir  i c 1 1 1 ip- 
ing  to  cone  I  us  ions  regarding  any  ot  the 
options  recommended  as  solutions," 
said  cochair  I  'a\  e  Bishop,  a  state  leg- 
islator from  Rochester  and  owner  ol 
Bishi  ip  Pn  iperties. 

"This  divisive  issue  is  not  caused 
by  any  ol  the  citizens  ol  Olmsted 
County  nor  by  any  ot  our  local  gov- 
ernment units,"  the  white-haired 
Bishop  continued.  His  cranky  de- 
meanor and  orotund  delivery  suggest- 
ed Lionel  Barrymore  giving  the 
riffraff  ol  Bedford  kails  a  good 
tongue-lashing.  "If  is  caused  by  a  pro- 
posal from  a  railroad  that  wishes  to 
profit  by  shipping  a  commodity,  coal, 
through  our  County.  ...  If  you  are 
concerned  about  the  trains,  la\  thai 


LHTTER  HU>M  MINNfcSl  >TA 
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is  predicting 

;  vu.il  trains  .1  day  roaring  through 
rownainless  a  In  pass  was  built  (a  figure 
ilic  I  \M ck  1:  disputes).  Classrooms  of 
t 11  \  scho<  ^children  wrt  >tc  letters  to  the 
Surface  1  ranspi  iii.it  u  »n  Board,  the  fed- 
eral agent  y  thai  regulates  rail  transit, 
m  inif  illustrated  with  drawings  of  killer 
loconit  itiv  es  run  amok  on  c  it\'  streets. 
Monthly  utility  hills  included  fivers 
urging  residents  to  inform  the  STB 
that  coal  trains  were  nol  welcome  in 
Rothester.  Nobody  mentioned  that 
the  i mly  coal  1  urrenl ly  hauled  by  the 
DMckE  Railroad  supplies  Rochester 
Public  I  t ilities. 

The  floor  was  soon  given  over  to  .1 
short,  balding  consultant  with  the 
heroic  name  of  Leif  Thorson.  Thor- 
son's  engineering  firm  had  been  hired 
by  the  task  f(  iree  to  study  the  DM&E\ 
pr<  ipi  ised  upgrade  of  its  trac  ks  through 
Rochester  as  well  as  alternatives, 
including  a  rural  bypass. 

"Now  we're  going  to  look  at  the  1  V- 
e 1  s  1 1 1\\  Matrix,"  he  announced,  pro- 
jecting an  overhead  transparency  di- 
vided into  multiple  columns.  "A 
matrix  is  a  list  of  issues  and  options.  \\\ 
a  vehicle  for  comparing,  it  you  w  ill." 

Some  of  the  options  were  purely 
fanciful  a  trenc  h  through  the  city,  a 
tunnel  -  and  the  consultant  whittled 
away  at  these  until  only  two  remained 
that  weren't,  in  his  words,  "fatally 
flawed":  I  )MckE's  proposal  to  upgrade 
its  existing  tr,n.ks  through  Ri ichester  or 
the  city's  plan  to  build  a  thirty-six- 
mile  bypass  south  through  the  coun- 
tryside. On  the  surface,  the  choice 
seemed  self-e\  ident.  The  existing  route 
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where  from  $100  to  $300  million. 
I  lent  e  i !  ic  need  fi  >r  consultants.  And 
Thorson  1 '  >inpared  the  bypass  not  w  ith 
the  railroad's  own  proposed  upgrade 
through  tow  n  but  with  an  "enhanced" 
version  prepared  by  his  firm:  although 
the  DMckE  proposal  displaced  no 
homes  or  businesses  (since  it  uses  the 
existing  trackbed),  the  "enhanced" 
version  uprooted  fourteen  businesses 
and  sixty-nine  homes,  nearly  doubling 
the  cost.  Thorson  worked  the  oppo- 
site' magic  with  the  bypass,  shrinking 
its  costs  by,  essentially,  making  the 
rural  population  disappear. 

"Displacemeni  of  households," 
said  Thorson,  moving  his  finger 
along  the  matrix's  bypass  column, 
"ten  to  fifteen.  Displacement  of  busi- 
nesses . . .  none." 

"What  about  farms.'"  a  voice  shout- 
ed, "bn'i  a  farm  a  business?" 

"Well,"  said  the  consultant,  per- 
plexed by  the  question,  "we  didn't  con- 
sider farms  as  businesses." 

1  1<  u  its  and  catcalls. 

The  bypass  route  traversed  titty- 
odd  farms,  and  even  it  trams  didn't 
smash  through  the  farmhouse  the  re- 
sult was  likely  to  be  the  same.  Vet 
this  point  was  difficult  to  get  across, 
because  the  audience  wasn't  allowed 
to  address  the  meeting  except  to  ask 
questions.  Here  are  the  questions  1 
should  have  asked:  It  a  farm  isn't  a 
business,  then  what  is  it.'  And  if  you 
dnert  a  railroad  through  a  farm  so 
that  the  tanner  cannot  get  to  his 
crops  and  his  livestock  cannot  get  to 
pasture  or  water,  don't  you  put  him 
out  of  business.'  And  it  you  put  him 
out  of  business,  don't  you  also  put 
him  out  of  his  home.' 

But  1  sat  ( m  my  hands. 

"Minnesota  Nice"  is  a  phrase  often 
invoked  by  state  pi >htic  1,1ns  when  dol- 
ing out  bad  news.  The  polite  silence 
that  follows  isn't  modesty  or  reserve 
but  a  variety  of  fatalism,  the  self-de- 
feating conviction  that  you're  going  to 
get  screwed  anyway  so  you  might  as 
well  take  it  quietly  instead  of  making  a 
public  spec  tacle  of  yourself.  It  is  part  of 
a  rural  ethos,  an  ethos  in  which  lan- 
guage, or  an  excess  of  language,  is  al- 
ways suspect,  the  sure  sign  of  a  hull- 
shitter.  It  explains,  m  part,  win 
American  tanners  are  so  reluctant  to 
protest  even  as  they're  relentlessly 
edged  out  of  the  market,  preferring  to 


go  down  quietly  with  the  ship,  one 
at  a  t line. 

Someone  asked  Thorson  why 
1  )ecision  Matrix  had  no  figures  or] 
ral  road  closings  or  resulting  delay 
emergency-response  time  in  the  o 
try,  where  it  always  takes  longer  for  i 
ambulance  to  arrive.  The  consul 
did  not  have  an  answer.  He  sea 
the  crowd,  looking  tor  a  friendly  f| 
someone  in  a  coat  and  tie,  some 
like  me.  "Okay,"  he  said  affably.  " 
anyone  have  figures  on  rural  roai 
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oulcln  t  you : 


yel 


O "You're  the  consultant!" 
n   October   8,    1864,  1 
Rochester  City  Post  carried  the 
lowing  editorial: 

Jubilate!  Jubilate! — That  is  what  evfl 
body  and  his  wife  ejaculated  on  hea: 
last  week  for  the  first  time  in  Roche  I 
the  whistle  of  the  locomotive . . .  bless  1 
stars  that  we  live  in  the  days  of  R| 
roads,  and  that  it  is  our  good  fortuni 
dwell  in  a  section  of  country  traverj 
thereby.  .  .  .  [AJII  hail  to  the  welec 
blasts  of  the  shrill  whistles  which  hr' 
from  the  iron  throats  of  monster  lo] 
motives. 


I 


Railroads  were  the  arbiters  of  d 
tiny  in  nineteenth-century  Amert 
vanquishing  both  time  and  spat 
and  their  arrival  secured  Rocheste 
future.  Farmers  had  a  more  comp 
cated  relationship  with  the  railroa 
In  the  1870s,  when  the  railroad  dc 
bled  its  freight  rates,  a  vocal  cri:| 
was  Rochester's  horse-and-bug 
practitioner,  Dr.  William  Worr<| 
Mayo.  A  farmer  by  preference, 
w  as  elected  to  the  state  legislature  il 
the  populist  Farmer's  Alliance  ticktl 
"It  1  could  treat  this  railroad  comp 
ny  111  my  profession,"  he  declared, 
would  give  them  such  a  puke 
would  bring  their  corns  from  the 
toes  through  their  stomachs."  H 
sons,  Doctors  Will  and  Charlie,  hovi 
ever,  recognized  the  railroad's  impo 
tance  to  the  growth  of  their  smai 
town  clinic,  and  by  the  19  30s  a 
express  train  equipped  with  sped: 
cars  transported  patients  from  Chid 
go  to  Rochester.  By  then  the  railroa 
w  as  no  longer  the  big  dc 
in  town;  the  Clinic  was 


I 


.he  day  after  Christmas,  my  tathei 
in-law  received  a  letter  from  Rocheste 


:  [!ior  Chuck  Canrield.  Although  his 
diction  does  not  extend  to  im  fam- 
land  in  Marion  Township,  the 
or  had  assumed  responsibility  for 
rming  my  in-laws  thai  their  farm  lay 
lin  1,200  teet  of  .1  potential  rail- 
c  I  corridor  (in  fact,  the  bypass  would 
1  the  place  in  half)  as  well  as  detail- 
1  the  means  by  which  their  land 
I  Id  be  taken.  "This  would  require 
1  ippraisal  of  the  property  to  deter- 
1  ie  the  value,  with  an  opportunity 
I  a  separate  appraisal  by  the  proper- 
p  >wner.  These  appraisals  form  the 
>  is  tor  a  negotiated  settlement  ." 

'ut  how  is  my  tather-in-law  to  ap- 
p  ise  the  farm  he  grew  up  on,  that  be- 
I  ged  to  his  father  and  grandfather,  a 
I  :e  he  never  left  except  to  fly  P-38s 
■  he  Pacific?  This  corner  of  Marion 
Iwnship  was  settled  h\  Irish  ininii- 
y  nts,  many  of  wh<  im  came  w  est  with 
1  railroad  and  settled  on  quarter-sec - 
ns  of  rolling  upland  that  reminded 
|mof(  'ounty  Wexford  or  Cork.  The 
5  names  on  the  current  township 
bp — Sheehan,  Touhey,  Griffin, 
LVill — are  those  inscribed  in  the 
Beet  windows  ot  St.  Bridget's  Church 
a  1  on  the  white  headstones  in  the 
Coining  cemetery.  Mv  m-laws  were 
t  ng  asked  to  give  up  not  just  acreage 
t:  their  stake  in  a  neightv  >rh<  m  >d  1  >lcl- 
land  more  tightly  woven  than  any 
la-shaded  cul-de-sac  in  Rochester. 

A  memo  attached  to  the  mayor's 
I  ter  reminded  my  in-laws  of  the 
Cvn's  big  dog.  "Finally,  the  main  foun- 
c  "ion  tor  the  employment  base  tor  the 
Cry  ot  Rochester  and  tor  this  entire 
a  a  is  based  on  the  services  provided 
C  the  Mayo  Clinic  and  their  ability  t<  > 
empete  with  health  care  providers  in 
Bality  communities  throughout  the 
Bate,  the  United  States,  and  interna- 
tnally.  There  are  alternative  loca- 
I  ns  tor  health  care  that  c<  >uld  be  ch(  >- 
s  1  by  a  percentage  <  >f  the  Mayi  1  C  dime 
I'tients.  We  want  to  ensure  that 
they  corn  inue  to  c  hi  n  >se 
Rochester." 

.^n  Minnesota,  rural  schoolhouses 
tut  haven't  been  torn  dow  n  or  con- 
Ijrted  to  gram  bins  enjoy  a  second  lite 
fltownship  halh.  The  Township  is  the 
i:-mile  square  divisi<  in  that  served  as 
nomas  Jefferson's  blueprint  for  an 
Srarian  republic,  a  vision  that  never 
cite  got  oft  the  drawing  hoard,  its  ves- 


tigial  out  lines  still  visible  1  n  ruler 
straight  roads  that  run  in  cardinal  di- 
rections, spaced  exactly  a  mile  apart. 
Although  township  government  sur- 
vives in  the  Midwest  and  New  I  ng 
land,  lis  political  powers  were  largely 
absorbed  hy  the  county  after  reappor- 
tionment in  the  1960s,  which  based 
representation  on  population  size.  In 
rural  areas,  like'  m<  >st  <  if  Olmsted  t  '<  uni- 
ty, overshadowed  by  a  single  midsize 
city,  the  township  remains  the  most 
intimate  form  of  government.  Apart 
from  maintaining  roads  and  levying 
property  taxes,  the  township  provides 
a  sounding  board  that,  in  De  Toeque- 
ville's  words,  can  still  "excite  the 
warmest  of  human  affections  w  ithout 
an  nising  the  amhitii  his  passu  >ns  i  if  the 
heart  of  man." 

Salem  Town  Hall,  a  prairie-style 
former  schoolhouse,  stands  at  a  cross- 
roads opposite  a  trailer  park  and  the 
Hiawatha  Valley  Farm  Store.  On  a 
cold  ev  ening  in  December,  my  broth- 
er-in-law, Steve  Raduenz,  and  1  left 
his  car  parked  beside  a  snowbank  and 
hurried  inside,  where  it  was  warmer 
but  not  much.  People  stood  around  in 
coats  ,md  hats  until  someone  ad|iisted 
the  thermostat  and  the  heat  kicked 
in.  A  pennant  on  the  wall  read  "Salem 
Sailors  -Id  1  (  :luh— Helping  Kids  Sail 
into  the  2  1st  Century."  But  everything 
about  the  place  seemed  stuck  in  the 
past:  the  cream-colored  wainscoting 
and  1  ild  w<  h  iden  fli  ><  >r,  the  <  iptimisl  ic  4- 
1 1  banners,  even  the  audience,  si  ime  1  if 
w  hi  mi  must  have  attended  school  1  lere. 

Dressed  m  a  loden  blazer  and  gray 
rurtleneck,  Kathy  King  looked  like  the 
schi  h  ilteacher  she  used  to  be.  "We  are 
waiting,"  she  said,  "f<  >r  the  lawyer  t« >  ar- 
rive." In  short  order,  she  brought  us 
up  to  speed  (  hi  the  new  ly  ft  irmed  Cit- 
izens Against  the  Bypass.  In  the  three 
weeks  since  the  task  force  meeting  in 
Rochester,  the  group  had  collected 
hundreds  1  if  names  on  a  pet  it  ion,  writ- 
ten the  county's  eighteen  townships 
as  well  as  state  and  federal  legislators, 
and  invited  an  attorney  (en  route)  to 
explain  our  situation.  In  alnu  1st  every 
instance,  she'd  f<  Hind  the  Mayi  1  (  lin- 
ic  about  eight  months  ahead  in  te  rms 
of  lining  up  political  support. 

The  lawyer,  a  large-boned  w  oman  in 
owlish  glasses,  arrived  in  a  cloud  of 
frost.  She  had  spent  the  afternoon  ar- 
guing a  right-of-way  case  on  the  oth- 
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Dr.  Cutler  is  President  and  founder  of  Athena 
Institute,  co-discoverer  of  human  pheromones 
in  1986  (Time  12/1/86;  Newsweek  1/12/87).  Ph.D. 
from  U.  of  Penn,  post-doc  Stanford,  authored  30+ 
scientific  papers,  6  books,  and  wrote  the 
pheromone  chapter  in  a  medical  textbook. 
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r  t  lie  late 
inJ  I  ter  was-  in  the 

rrans.pi  irtat  i<  m 
in  in  envi- 
ronment al  impaci  statement  for  the 
entire  IWl&n  proposal,  ll  the  STB 
could  Iv  persuaded  (n  exclude  the  by- 
I  a-.-.,  then  we'd  he  home  tree.  But  it 
would  mean  a  long  upliill  battle  with 
the  citv,  not  to  mention  the  great  and 
powerful  Mayo  C  .'lime.  That  said,  she 
anni  mnced  thai  her  tee  would  he  $  1 70 
an  hour  with  a  retainer  of  $5,000. 

Kathv  suggested  asking  tor  a  dona- 
tion ol  $500  per  family  along  the  by- 
pa--  route.  "W  hat  Jo  you  think.' 
Should  we  get  ahead?" 

I  he  v<  ite  was  unanimous. 
\\  hen  we  look  a  break,  a  man  in  a 
nylon  jacket  brought  back  two  Cokes 
from  the  store  across  the  streel  and 
presented  one  to  the  attor- 


() 


nev:  "I  bwn  payment." 


n  the  night  of  a  public  t< mini 
on  the  bypass ,  Kathy  Kuv_!  went  to  the 
bam  to  teed  her  horses.  She  planned  to 
lini-h  chore-,  then  drive  to  the  Mayo 
Civic  Center  in  nine  for  the  forum. 
But  as  she  doled  oui  hay  and  oats,  she 
ni  >i  iced  toat  one  of  the  hi  >rses,  a  t  wen- 
t\ -\ear  old  bay,  was  strangely  agitat- 
ed, kkkini.'  the  stall  and  grinding  it- 
teeth.  Caught  between  the  demands 
of  civics  and  animal  husbandry,  she 
called  the  vet.  After  he  tubed  the  si<  k 
horse — squeezing  mineral  oil  and  an- 
tibiotic- down  it-  throat  kathy  -pent 
the  evening  walking  the  horse  around 
until  it-  breathing  seemed  normal.  She 
got  back  to  the-  hoti-e  in  tune  to  turn 
on  the  ten  o'clock  new-.  Whai  she  saw 
was  me,  barking  at  a  televisi<  >n  reporter 
and  looking  strangely  agitated. 

Instead  of  the  promised  open  forum, 
the  steering  committee  had  substitut- 
ed a  consensus-building  format  called 
i  he  i  !hadwick  Process.  The  audience 
divided  into  small  "consensus 
verseen  by  a  trained  "facili- 
i  Ik  ited  comments,  then 
aider  uniform  headings 
I  pri\  ately  b\  the 
I  n  -hort ,  t  he 
uid  of  War- 
•c  ific  argu- 
mto  harm- 
med,  tor 

exampi.  1  separate 


your  cow  -  from  their  w  ater  sourer,  the 
facilitator  mighl  write:  "Coal  trains 
cause  economic  w<  >rries."  1  his  is  what 
caused  t  he  upn  lar. 

"Remember,"  said  Paul  Wilson, 
cochair  of  the  steering  c<  immittee  and 
head  designer  for  Whiting's  Flowers 
and  Greenhouse.  "To  participate  in 
the  small-group  process,  you  must  be 
seated." 

Shi  >ul  ing  <  >ver  Wilst  >n,  1  insisted  that 
we'd  been  promised  a  public  forum, 
and  this  surely  wasn't  it.  As  a  compro- 
mise, the  lask  force  allowed  two  min- 
utes nt  open  microphone  at  the  end. 
About  twenty  people  look  their  turn, 
and  none  ol  them  raised  their  voice. 
Mosi  complained  that  the  makeup  of 
the  steering  committee  unfairly  favored 
the  c  ity.  The  last  to  speak  was  my  fa- 
ther-in-law's veterinarian,  Hoc  Pred- 
more,  a  laconic  man  I've  newer  seen 
in  anything  but  faded  overalls  and  a 
field  cap  with  a  Special  Forces  pin  in 
the  c  row  n.  Tonight  was  no  exception. 

"What  about  it,  Paul.' Could  we  get 
more  rural  representation  on  the  steer- 
ing committee?" 

Wilson,  a  florist  in  a  spot,  said  he'd 
look  into  it. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Wilson  called 
Kathy  King  to  ask  it  she'd  join  the 
steering  committee.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing, the  county  attorney  waxed  elo- 
quent on  his  recent  trip  to  the  western 
part  of  the  DMckE's  proposed  expan- 
-lon,  and  lamented  the  damage  the 
railroad  would  inflict  on  the  hard- 
working ranchers  and  "pristine  land- 
scape" there.  When  Kathy  pointed  out 
thai  a  bypass  around  Rochester  threat- 
ened farmland  every  bit  as  beautiful 
as  ranches  in  the  colorful  West,  the 
attorney  looked  at  the  table. 

(>j      Ni  >b<  idy  s.ud  anything. 
Citizens  Against  the  Bypass  was 
apparently  making  an  impact.  A  Mayo 
l  dink  memo  entitled  "DMckE  Rail- 
road— c  Communications  Strategy"  ac- 
kni  iwledged  thai  "the  public  comment 
period     lines,  at  a  rime  when  bypass 
ippone'Vs  hav  e  mobilized  public  opin- 
n  in   i,  Mr  favor  .  .  ."  and  outlined 
ei  I     -p-  ii  <  reverse  this  setback, 

"I  lo  not  rett  rence 

the  bypass  in  public  communication, 
instead  focus  energy  on  the  damaging 
effects  ot  the  proposal  . ." 


"Mobilize  business  and  civic  lead 
and  public  opinion,  encouraging  tb 
to  contact  their  federal  elected  c 
c  ials  or  members  of  the  Surface 
pc >rtation  Board." 

The  memo  described  the  propo 
upgrade  through  Rochester  as  a  thi 
on  the  order  of  a  nuclear  disaster, 
much  of  the  perceived  threat  wasj 
the  Clinic's  own  financial  well-bei 

"Any  modest  decrease  in  pati 
volumes  would  have  a  significant  ri 
ative  impact  on  Mayo's  tinanc 
performance.  Thus  any  deteriorat 
in  our  environment  that  causes 
tients  not  to  come  to  Rochest 
threatens  both  Mayo's  and  the  regie 
economy." 

More  to  the  point,  L>.  Michael  M 
ray,  chairman  of  Mayo's  public  aff 
committee,  told  the  local  newspa 
that  "increased  rail  traffic  . . .  could  s 
or  halt  clinic  growth." 

It's  absurd  to  think  of  ailing  sheil 
i  »r  any<  me,  ch<  losing  health  care  i  in 
basis  of  train  traffic.  Patients  come 
Rochester  because  Mayo  is  a  br; 
name,  with  a  product  recognition  hi 
in  part  on  the  Clinic's  marketing  ot 
bucolic  setting.  Ironically,  a  hyp 
would  destroy  exactly  those  envin 
that  make  Rochester  such  a  "pleas? 
clean,  peaceful  community."  For  ( 
thing,  the  rural  township-  provide 
Clinic  with  a  steady  source  of  in 
pensive  and  reliably  "nice"  work 
And  who's  to  say  that  a  patient  tac 
the  next  round  ot  chemo  wouldn't  f 
fer  to  contemplate  cornfields  s 
pastures  rather  than  his  c 


ticking  clock  ? 

he  death  of  the  family  farm  is 
longest -running  melodrama  in  the 
tu  m's  repertoire,  its  first  act  begun 
ter  the  ( -ivil  War,  when  the  numbe 
Americans  living  on  farms  first  tell 
low  the  number  who  didn't.  Toe 
fewer  than  2  percent  live  on  farms 
the  last  decade  alone,  the  numbe 
farmers  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa 
declined  by  25  percent.  And  when 
last  one  goes,  why  should  we  ca 
There'-  n<  il  much  chance  we'll  go  h 
gry,  and  the  "farmer"  will  endure 
an  advertising  icon,  a  plaid-shir 
geezer  who  needs  a  jolt  of  coffee  c 
bowl  ot  high-fiber  cereal  before  mot. 
ing  an  antique  tractor  and  thunder 
into  the  sunrise.  In  the  end,  what  w 


I  ;  lost  will  be  those  lasl  reminders 
Who  we  once  were  as  .1  nation 
and  sometimes  still  pretend 


tn  be. 


y  early  summer  the  rolling  crop- 
e  I  (it  Olmsted  County  makes  you 
v  ider  it  Grant  Wood  wasn't  a  photo- 
■(  1st  instead  of  a  painter  whose 
1  imy  farmscapes  seem  pumped  with 
logen.  His  landscapes  are  always 
t  mine,  not  hilly  fields  hut  hreasts 
l  buttocks  in  which  the  tanner  sinks 
i  plow.  The  subtext  is  not  sex  but  re- 
dity.  The  earth  yields  tip  her  boun- 
eason  <itter  season,  asking  nothing 
eturn  but  the  best  years  of  your  I  He- 
'd ci  >me  down  to  help  my  father- in- 
separate  his  calves,  so  he  could  m- 
ilate  them  and  castrate  the  young 
V\s.  But  when  I  arrived,  the  separat- 
1  was  over,  the  calves  bunched  in  a 
Bill  corral  beside  the  barn  and  a  fence 
p'lind  which  the  cows  kept  up  a  ter- 
•'  e  1  awling.  The  ones  with  yellow 
Istic  ear  tags  belonged  to  a  cousin, 
pinis  O'Neill,  who'd  been  renting 
j  cropland  and  soon  would  take  over 
lot  the  pasture.  At  seventy-nine,  im 
iaer-in-law  was  calling  it  quits  after 
Is  year — his  last  roundup,  as  it  w  ere. 
■Dennis  did  the  vaccinating  while 
h  two  teenage  sons  brought  calves 
j  from  the  small  corral  one  at  a  time 
J.l  into  the  squeeze  chute.  The  first 
pt  was  a  small  brown  heifer  with  long- 
ihed  rabbit  eyes.  Once  the  calf  was 
■mobilized  in  a  head  clamp,  Dennis 
lit  a  pistol-grip  syringe  into  its  neck 
a  J  released  the  clamp. 

'Watch  this  one,"  my  father-in-law 
Id.  "He's  frisky." 

The  hull  calf  promptly  kicked  Den- 
r  in  the  leg.  Hobbling  after  the  calf 
1 0  the  chute,  Dennis  inoculated  him, 
•n  knelt  down  and  used  a  spreader  to 
1  two  small  rubber  hands  over  the 
f's  balls  that  would  cause  the  testes 
eventually  atrophy  and  fall  off.  Re- 
ised,  the  newly  made  steer  stepped 
lgerly  into  the  cow  yard,  uncertain 
the  damage  done. 
Nobody  mentioned  the  railroad  hy- 
ss,  though  just  by  looking  up  we 
uld  see  where  it  would  go,  just  east  of 
-J  bam,  on  the  level  en  ipland,  cutting 
■  farm  in  half.  There  w  ere  more  im- 
lidiate  problems  at  hand.  Dennis  had 
lit  bailed  out  of  the  hog  business  after 
fe  market  dropped  to  eleven  cents  a 


p<  nind,  nt  >t  en<  nigh  t<  1 0  »ver  feed  c<  >sts, 
let  alone  labor,  which  in  1  tennis's  case 
included  the  efforts  of  his  suns.  Sean, 
the  youngest,  was  all  smirk  and  wise- 
crack to  his  older  brother's  gravitas. 
Dennis  lode  them  equally  hard. 

"Gel  off  your  ass,  hoys,  and  see  it 
you  can't  do  two  things  at  once'." 

Pat,  seventeen,  looked  like  every 
teac Iter's  nightmare — Marine  haircut, 
cutoff  T-shirt,  engineer  boots,  |  [arley- 
Davidson  cap — except  that  he  earned 
himself  with  more  dignity  than  any 
teenager  I  know  and  was  certainly 
harder  working.  He'd  spent  the  sum- 
mer driving  heavy  machinery  tor  a 
construction  company  but  planned  to 
farm  like  his  father.  1  didn't  know 
whether  to  admire  his  determination 
or  run  the  kid  through  the  squeeze 
chute  and  beat  some  sense 

1-^  into  him. 
or  an  entire  week,  the  Rochester 
Post-Bulletin  donated  full-page  ads  out- 
lining the  horrors  of  coal  trams.  The 
city  was  about  to  he  pillaged  by  the 
Dakota,  Minnesota  cs.  Eastern  Rail- 
road and  its  ruthless  CEO,  Kevin 
Schiefter,  the  reincarnation  of  every 
empire-building  robber  baron  since 
railroad  magnate  James  |  Hill 

"This  Schiefter  is  m  it  a  nice  guy,"  a 
baggy-pants  environmentalist  told  an 
audience  at  Episa  >pal  ( !hurch  1  >n  the 
city's  north  side.  "This  guy  is  thinking 
of  lining  his  own  pockets.  Money! 
Money!  Money!"  The  speaker 
whapped  the  screen  with  a  stick  when- 
ever Schieffer's  grinning  face  appeared 
"Is  he  g(  ting  to  st<  >p  fi  ir  a  wheeU  hair  on 
the  tracks'  No!  Si  1  wh<  >'s  in  favi  >r  1 4  the 
railroad.'  Schiefter,  Schiefter,  and 
Schiefter.  Money!  Money!  Money!" 

When  Kathy  King  invited  Schiefter 
to  a  question-anti-answer  session  at  an 
American  Legion  hall  smith  of 
Rochester,  the  railroad  baron  agreed. 
At  forty-two,  he  looked  tit  and  boy  ish 
in  an  open-neck  sport  shut  and  match- 
ing slacks.  Describing  himself  as  "a  re- 
covering attorney,"  he  told  the  rural 
crowd  what  they  most  wanted  to  hear. 

"We  have  no  interest  in  building  a 
bypass  around  Rochester.  1  think 
there's  no  need  to  build  a  bypass 
around  Rochester.  Before  you  even  get 
inti '  the  a  ist  issues  1  ir  engineering  fea- 
sibility issues  or  the  operational  issues 
or  the  safety  issues  or  anything  else, 
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LETTER  FROM  MINNESOTA  nl 


i.  mndainental  c|ues.tion  is  this:  w  ill 
i  inon  pii >hlems  than  il 

I    .1;    nW  CT  I-  Ml  >." 

i  w  o  n-.ii>  1  Mil  ol  law 

school  when  Ik-  became  ;i  legislative 
ude  in  .1  South  Dakota  senatoi  fight- 
1  in  keep  the  Chicago  and  North 
WeMern  Railway  from  abandoning  lis 
lines  through  hi-  state.  In  1986  .1  group 
ol  investors  purchased  900  miles  ol 
track  1 1 1  lorm  the  DMikE,  hm  some 
-ei  tions  ol  track  were  so  old  thai  trains 
could  only  1  iperate  .11  ten  miles  an 
In  mm,  and  even  then  averaged  half  a 
dozen  derailments  a  month.  ( )ne  train 
derailed  while  standing  still  when  the 
century-old  track  buckled  beneath  it. 

I  he  I  )MckE  currently  hauls  mainly 
bentonite  clay  from  western  South 
Dakota,  kaolin  clay  from  Minnesota, 
t(  iresi  pn  ducts  out  ot  the  Black  Hills, 
and  cement  from  Rapid  (  aty,  .1-  well  as 
grain,  which  makes  up  40  pen  eni  ol  its 
business.  Bui  Schieffer  was  pinning 
the  railroad's  I ulure  on  coal.  As  ot  last 
year,  the  federal  (  lean  Air  .Act  re- 
L|uires  111  ilities  to  use  c  leaner-burning 
coal  such  as  the  low-sulfur  coal  mined 
in  Wy<  »ming's  Powder  River  Basin.  By 
l  1 1  gi  iding  11-  current  tracks  and  build- 
in  •_:  2iS0  miles  ol  new  track  into 
Wyoming,  DM&.E  could  cut  50  per- 
c  c  1 11  oti  the  distance  its  competitors, 
I  nion  1'. ic  1  he  and  Burlington  North- 
ern s  mta  Fe,  now  travel  to  haul  the 
low-sulfur  coal  to  utilities  in  the  cen- 
tral Midwest  and  Ohio  Rivei  Valley .  It 
was  a  project,  Schietfe!  liked  to  saw 
1  hat  made  too  much  sense  not  to  build. 

"We  go  through  fifty-seven  com- 
munities on  tlii—  project.  The  majori- 
ty ol  them  are  suppi  >rti\  e.  I  here  is  one 
community  on  this  line  that  is  1  ipposed 
to  the  project.  And  we've  been  pretty 
much  told  it ,1  bypass  1  n  no  pass.  .And 
I  can't  get  any  further  at  the  negotia- 
tion table  with  that  kind  ol  appr<  «.ich, 
because  from  our  perspective  .1 


() 


bypass  i-  nol 
that  works." 


unci  nine 


11 11  nine  in  the  firs!  u eek 
ol  K'bruary,  Kevin  Schieffer  and  the 
Rt   hester  C  atv  C  .'1  Mine  il  held  an  1  ipen 
meeting  to  discuss  a  possible  agree- 
iiieni  \1\  brother-in-law,  Steve,  and 
"lived  early  enough  to  help  our- 
•weel  rol I-  and  watch  1 1 le 
ail  v\  I'll  co'ancil  members  and 


nveJ  carrvuig  .'.  grandchild  still  asleep 
in  red  pi'-  Hie  atmosphere  was  cordial; 
everyone  talked  about  the  weather. 
Bui  when  the  meeting  began,  the  seat- 
ing arrangements  resembled  a  map  of 
I  Mmsted  >.  '1  iiinty:  rural  residents  along 
the  wall,  Mayor  *.  lanfield  and  city 
council  at  the  table  with  a  pair  of  Mayo 
representatives  close  at  hand. 

Earlier,  the  mayor  had  shook  my 
hand,  -I  ic  kv  from  a  caramel  bismarck. 
Ii  w;is  the  first  I'd  seen  him  close  up, 
and  yel  there  was  something  familiar  in 
the  jowly,  eager  lace.  It  was  a  buyer's 
l.u  e,  beaming  with  at.  quisitiveness,  the 
face  of  the  citv  woman  in  Wood's 
painting.  The  mayor  looked  reads  to 
shop,  eager  to  shower  Schieffer  with 
millions  ol  taxpayers'  dollar-  il  only 
he'd  build  a  bypass  around  Rochester. 

Schieffer,  at  one  end  of  the  table, 
flanked  by  c  ity  attorneys,  began  by  ex- 
plaining his  condition-  for  building  a 
bypass.  First,  the  city  would  have  to 
pay  most  of  the  S 7 5  to  $200  million 
cost.  Second,  it  would  have  to  file  its 
own  federal  application.  .And  third, 
I; inch  iw  1  >cr-  ah  >ng  the  n  >ute  wi  >uld  have 
to  be  brought  into  the  negotiations. 
In  short,  if  the  city  did  the  dirty  work 
to  build  11- ow  n  bypass,  Schieffer  would 
run  hi-  1  rains  1  in  it . 

"Kevin,"  -aid  a  c  ity  attorney,  "when 
you  -tailed  out,  you  said  that  the  em- 
phasis of  your  agreement  was  to  make 
the  existing  railroad  a  better  line.  .  .  . 
In  lad,  your  letter  to  Mayor  Cantield 
says,  'It  the  only  value  Rochester  sees 
in  this  agreement  is  an  immediate  by- 
pass, then  we  are  all  probably  wasting 
our  time.1  We  haven't  gotten  past  that 
p>  Mni  yel ,  have  we?" 

Schieffer  hunched  over  the  micro- 
phone. "Maybe  the  word  'immediate' 
1-  the,  uh,  operative  word."  But  a-  he 
c<  mtinued,  Schieffer  spoke  more-  rapid- 
ly and  with  less  patience. 

"We  want  to  run  our  railroad.  We 
have  .1  right,  I  think,  to  run  our  prop- 
erty like  responsible  businesses  and  do 
it  wiih  a  very  responsible  approach  to 
(mii  neighbors.  That's  what  this  agree- 
ment 1-  ihout.  I  don't  think  we  have  to 
go  out  .11  id  tell  someone  else,  'We  w  ant 
to  take  your  land  instead  of  dev  eloping 
our  own  pi  iperty  because  somebody 
thinks  then  might  he  a  problem  in 
the  city.'  It  ihere's  a  problem  in  the 
citv.  then  there's  an  opportunity  lor 
you  to  build.  But  before  we  establish 


1  hat  there  is  a  problem,  it's  pretty  1 
fi  ir  me  to  walk  up  to  somebody's  c 
and  say  ,  'Hi.  I'm  from  the  railroad 
w  e're  going  to  take  your  land.'  I've 
to  do  that  out  West,  and  it's  not  fi 
The  attorney  frowned  into  his  yel 
pad.  Then  a  councilman  asked  v 
Schieffer  insisted  that  any  agreenv 
the  railroad  entered  into  with  thet 
be  co-signed  by  the  Mayo  Clinic. 

"One  thing  that's  become  very- 
parent  to  me,"  Schieffer  replied, 
that  it  Mayo  wants  an  agreement,  w 
have  an  agreement." 

Some  of  us  along  the  wall  laugh 
And  .1  curious  thing  happened.  1 
laughter  spread  from  the  spectator 
the  table  itself,  from  the  citv-eoui| 
members  to  the  otherwise  dour-fac 
Mayo  reps,  until  we  were  ail  guff; 
ing,  everybody  enjoying  a  good  lai 
at  the  boss'-  expense.  The  only  (. 
not  laughing  was  Kevin  Schieffer,  w 
seemed  uncertain  if  he'd  misspok 
not  recognizing  how  avvt 
ly  tunny  the  obvious  can 
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A.  m.  few  months  before  the  Surf; 
Transportation  Board  arrived 
Rochester  to  bold  public  hearings 
the  DMckE  proposal,  a  new  "citizen- 
coalition"  emerged  with  the  task 
"generating  a  grassn  k  its  swell  of  prote 
against  the  railroad.  The  foundi 
board  of  Citizens  to  Stop  the  Cc 
Trams  was  largely  composed  of  Ma 
administrators  and  business  leade 
some  of  whom  had  previously  serv  ed 
the  steering  committee.  But  in  this  ni 
role,  they  did  not  "reference  the  r 
pass  in  public  communication,"  insi 
ing  instead  that  they  opposed  the  e 
tire  project.  As  an  issue,  the  bypass  h 
not  generated  much  enthusiasm  fre 
exactly  those  city  residents  it  was  mea 
to  save,  possibly  because  "increasi 
noise"  and  "vibrations"  are  lower  j 
the  emotional  scale  than  losing  onj 
family  farm,  and  possibly  because  cii 
residents  felt  ashamed  to  push  the 
problem  onto  others.  Eliminating  tl 
bypass  from  public  discussion  obviatt 
that  guilt  and  also  made  it  possible  f 
the  group  to  receive  $25,000  in  m-kii 
support  from  the  county  board,  whic 
had  adopted  a  "no-build"  position.  B 
the  group's  cover  letter  to  the  ST 
only  opposed  the  upgrade  throug 
Rochester.  Later,  the  group's  cocha 
explained  that  he  was  not  necessari 


i|  nst  the  DM&E  project,  just  the 
: ,  route.  "We  have  to  have  access  to 
I  rgy.  I  realize  that,"  he  said. 

i  Ni  a  emher,  tin.-  STB  held  its  hear- 
[i  .it  the  Mayo  t  avic  C  'enter.  Kathv 
K  g's  group,  now  called  Citizens 
linst  Rochester's  Bypass,  carried 
fl  j  printed  with  the  ci  tiled  snake  and 
to  oi  .111  cirltcr  repuhlic,  "1  Xin't 
ad  on  Me."  Their  ct  ninterparts  wi  ire 
si  vsign  buttons  and  Styrofoam  hats 
tl  t  looked  .is  it  they'd  been  borrowed 
fi  n  the  Bush  campaign.  One  could 
n  help  being  touched  by  the  city 
g  up's  innocence  as  they  stepped  one 
bAne  to  the  microphone  to  say  th.it 
:  y  did  not  want  coal  trains  hut  nei- 
r  did  they  want  ti  i  ti  iree  ;i  bypass  i  in 
t,  tr  rural  neighbors.  It  was  this  group, 
r.  ler  than  the  farmers,  w  in  >  made  the 
r  ;talgic  appeal  to  a  mythic  past. 

'This  has  really  been  a  sad  atter- 
r  »n  and  evening  for  me,"  said  a  tor- 
r  r  chief  justice  ot  the  Minnesota 
zS">re  ne  Court,  his  voice  quavering, 
|  tening  to  the  divisit  ins  between  i iur 
yinmunity,  one  of  the  must  remark- 
lite  communities  in  the  world.  To 
1"  ir  the  hostility  to  Mayo,  to  see  the 
I  isioiis  w  ithin  our  people,  the  farm- 
ers and  the  c  it y  pet  iple,  it's 
ir^      just  sad." 


o  take  on  the  company  in  a 
Impany  town  is  a  daunting  task.  At- 
t  city  planners  realigned  the  bypass 
fay  from  her  farm,  Kathy  King  still 
II  the  fight  because,  she  explained, 
i  would  just  go  through  someone 
|e's  place.  But  the  longer  the  light, 
ti-  more  expensive  tr  became,  the 
l  ne  she  saw  that  fund-raisers  and 
i  -cream  socials  were  no  match  tor 
(rporate  donors  and  public  coffers, 
p. hen  Citizens  Against  Rochester's 
1  pass  asked  the  county  hoard  for 
liding  equal  to  what  had  been  giv- 
<  the  city  group,  the  vote  split  the 
lard  along  rural-city  lines.  When 
hthy  pointed  out  that  the  Citizens 
j.lj  Stop  the  Coal  Trams  had  not  fol- 
Iwed  the  county's  own  guidelines, 
ne  ot  the  commissioners  read  her  a 
ieviously  written  statement  assert- 
ing that  even  "it  this  group  deviated 
Sbm  the  County's  no-build  position, 
t  came  AFTER  they  had  spent  the 
iiunty  appropriation  in  approved 
tys  . . ."  The  motion  was  resurrected 
another  meeting. 


"Sine  e  the  board  vi  >ted  r  <  >  give 
$25,000  to  the  city  coalition,"  one  of 
the  three  rural  commissioners  said,  "I 
think  n's  a  basic  question  ol  fairness. 

The  rural  people  and  the  elt\  people 
are  all  part  of  the  county.  The  county 
hoard's  job  is  to  represent  the  einzeiis 
i  it  t  Mmsted  (  oi  in  I  v  as  a  win  ile,  not  ta- 
xi a  i ine  grt >up  i >ver  the  i ither." 

Rut  the  measure  tailed  exac  1 1\  as 
the  previous  one  had.  A  commission- 
er who  belonged  to  both  the  steering 
committee  and  the  city  group  offered 
this  succinct  response:  "The  appli- 
cant in  this  case  has  generated  the 
thought  that  two  possibilities  exist 
and  fairness  is  giving  the  same  thing 
to  both  sides.  1  suggest  that  the  world 
is  m it  that  simple." 

A  tew  weeks  later  the  board  agreed 
to  reimburse  C  itizens  Against  Roch- 
ester's Bypass  $  1  5,000  ft  >r  an  cm  in  "ti- 
me lit  al  st  ud \  the  count  Y 
y  m should  have  clone  itself. 


I 


i  me  passes  no  slower  in  I  he 
country  than  in  a  city.  It  only  seems 
that  way  because  in  the  great  cycle  ot 
seasons,  ot  plaining  and  harvesting, 
there  is  flu-  illusion  that  days  repeat 
themselves  unerringly  in  a  world 
without  end.  But  they  don't.  Each  is 
separate  and  irredeemable,  and  noth- 
ing is  exactly  the  same.  By  year's  end, 
the  Surface  Transportation  Board  is 
expected  to  make  a  decision  on  the 
project.  Whatever  happens,  there 
wall  likely  he  lawsuits  and  more  de- 
lays. Meanwhile,  the  City  of 
Rochester  has  wasted  no  time  allo- 
cating $40  million  tor  a  bypass  and 
gone  fishing  in  the  state  legislature' 
and  Congress  tor  the  rest.  A  eit\ 
councilman  is  said  to  have  expressed 
hope  that  "our  country  cousins'' 
would  understand  this  most  "diffi- 
cult" decision,  and  that  we  might  re- 
turn to  that  happy,  golden  yesteryear 
when  everyone  got  along.  That  man 
is  an  optimist.  Some  ot  the  seals  be- 
tween city  and  country  may  heal 
over  time,  hut  not  all  ot  them.  A  year 
ago  last  spring,  my  mother-in-law, 
Frances  O'Neill,  was  diagnosed  with 
cancer.  She  suffered,  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  beside  St. 
Bridget's  Church.  And  the  last  thing 
she  knew,  would  ever  know  ,  was  chat 
those  bastards  were  plotting  a  rail- 
road out  her  bedroom  w  indow  .  ■ 
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SIX  MINUTES 
OF  FUNNY 

The  deadly  serious  business  of  making  people  laugh 

By  Dennis  Cass 
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SUNDAY 

my  Adams  has  been  preparing  tor 
'the  Montreal  Jusl  for  Laughs  com- 
edy festival  a-*  it  it  were  the  Olympics. 
"I'm  running  extra,"  he  told  me  on  the 
phone  ,i  month  before  the  festival. 
"I'm  w<  irking  out.  I'm  eating  only  non- 
processed  foixis.  I  have  a  midnight  cur- 
few." Like  .1  superstitious  prizefighter, 
Orny  also  has  been  abstaining  from 
alcohol,  tobacco,  and  sex  in  an  effort 
to  keep  Ins  lite  essence  pure.  "I've  al- 
ways been  sman  about  my  craft,"  he 
says.  "Very  deliberate."  Orny  tells  me 
1)1^  influences  are  Woody  Allen, 
Robert  Benchley,  and  S.  J.  Perelman, 
but  be  should  also  include  P.  T.  Bar- 
num.  Throughout  our  conversation 
Orns  sells  me  on  Orny  Adams,  Ris- 
ing Star,  and  like  any  good  pitchman 
he  d<  ies  my  thinking  lor  me.  "I  yet  the 
crowd  into  .1  frenzy,"  he  says-  "1  get 
one  hundred  percent  out  ol  them." 
Toda\ ,  when  I  c  all  him  from  my  room 
at  the  Delta,  the  hotel  in  downtown 
Montreal  where  we're  both  staying 
during  the  festival,  Orny's  voice  is  so 
penetrating  u  feels  like  he  is  broad- 
casting from  inside  m\  head.  "They're 
going  to  have  to  gel  me  a  bigger  bed," 
he  says,  joking  about  the  problems  he's 
having  containing  his  ego.  "They're 
going  to  have  to  knock  down  a  wall." 
Orny  brags  thai  he  was  given  a  room 
« 'ii  the  top  tl(  u  >r,  and  I  hate  to  break  it 
to  him,  but  I've  heard  that  savvy  fes- 


tival  attendees  prefer  the  lower  floors 
because  the  Delta's  elevators  are  no- 
toriously slow.  Orny  curses,  and  1  imag- 
ine him  up  in  his  room,  briefly  seized 
with  the  tear  that  he'll  be  in  the  ele- 
vator when  the  gods  of  show  business 
choose  their  new  champion. 

There  is  something  Olympian  about 
Just  lor  Laughs.  Now  in  its  nineteenth 
year  (1  attended  the  eighteenth),  the 
comedy  festival  is  the  world's  largest, 
with  I  4  million  fans  attending  eleven 
days  of  stand-up  showcases,  improvi- 
sational  performances,  one-man  shows, 
and  street  theater.  Rut  there  is  a  larg- 
er purpose  than  merely  pleasing  Cana- 
dians. Even  though  Just  tor  Laughs  is 
in  Montreal,  the  festival  serves  as  the 
American  comedy  industry's  annual 
confab,  playing  host  to  more  than  one 
thousand  casting  agents,  producers, 
and  television  executives.  Headliners 
include  big-name  acts  like  Drew  Carey, 
Tun  Allen,  and  Ray  Romano,  but  it's 
the  smaller  showcases,  in  particular 
the  New  Faces  of  Comedy,  that  at- 
tract the  industry.  Just  tor  Laughs 
scouts  spend  the  year  reviewing  tapes 
and  attending  club  performances  all 
over  North  America,  then  package 
the  acts  mto  galas  and  showcases,  cre- 
ating a  marathon  of  comedy  that  is 
exhausting,  useful,  and  at  times  dis- 
turbing,  a  massive  Schwab's  lunch 
counter  crowded  with  sweater  yirls  and 
producers  ogling  their  gams. 

Michael  Root  is  no  Lana  Turner, 
but  two  years  ago  he  performed  under 
the  name  "(  ,'hickcn"  at  New  Faces  and 
was  rewarded  with  a  halt-milhon-dol- 


lar  television  deal  in  exchange  for  s 
en  minutes  of  funny.  A  touring  cor 
dian,  on  the  other  hand,  can  earn  as 
tie  as  six  hundred  dollars  a  week,  mil 
out-of-pocket  expenses  for  gas,  fo< 
and  lodging.1  Just  tor  Laughs  represe 
a  chance  to  leave  behind  the  ch 
motels;  the  long,  friendless  days; 
fast-food  wrappers  piling  up  in  the  b; 
seat.  The  thirty-year-old  Orny  1 
worked  as  a  professional  comic  tor  ei{ 
years  and  he  has  a  regular  gig  at  t 
Gotham  Comedy  Club  in  New  Yo 
but  until  he  gets  on  television  th< 
will  be  no  lead  in  a  romantic  come* 
mi  comedy  album,  no  endorseme 
deal  for  Right  Guard  Xtreme  Spc 
Fortunately,  Just  for  Laughs  happt 
right  before  development  and  pilot  si 
sons,  when  producers  are  eager  to 
network  jobs  in  sitcoms  and  dram 
as  well  as  gigs  in  cable's  backwaters 


^  I  ^  onight  I  attend  my  first  showca 
A  a  collection  ot  acts  from  Trinid; 
Holland,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  a 
Zimbabwe  called  Glohecom.:  The  f 
tival  started  on  Thursday,  but  un 

'  Comedians  in  the  major  rooms  in  Lus  Ang 
used  to  work  for  free.  Then  in  March  1979 
comedians,  including  Jay  Leno  and  David  L 
terman,  struck  for  wages.  After  the  strike 
comedian  jumped  of]  a  budding  next  to 
Comedy  Store  with  a  note  pinned  to  his  be 
blaming  his  death  on  the  club,  which  he  mis. 
by  a  ]ew  feet. 

-  Short  for  "global  comedy."  Other  showca 
include  An  Evening  at  Eve's  Tavern,  an 
female  revue,  and  Best  <>]  the  Uptown  Com 
code  ]or  black  comedians. 


t  ight  everything  has  been  in  French, 
_v  ich  means  thai  with  the  exception 
c  i  few  very  thorough  casting  agents, 
/  jerica's  comedy  industry  doesn't  ar- 
r  ■  until  midweek.  Tonight's  show  is 
[  d  at  Comedyworks,  in  .1  J. irk,  low- 
El  tinged  space  above  limbo's  Pub  on 
t  edge  of  downtown.  The  walls  are 
t  ered  with  framed  head  shots  of  pre- 
\  us  performers  thai  come  in  tw<  1  Ha- 
lt s:  winsome  and  wacky. 

I  half  dozen  indust  rv 
t  >es,  identifiable  by  their 

I I  test ival  badges,  are 
1  aging  our  by  the  back 

I  ,  but  they  aren't  taking 
to;  evening  too  seriously. 

I I  the  audience — seven- 
t  five  people  who  right 
1  w  are  happily  chatting, 
binking  cocktails,  and 
c  ain-smoking  strong 
Canadian  cigarettes — lias 
rested  interest  m  laugh- 


h,  and  when  the  host,  a 
1  car  :guan  woman  in  her 
cirties,  takes  the  stage  she 
greeted  with  enthusias- 
t  hoots  and  hollers.  I  am 
t  _ier  t<  1  see  h>  »w  ti  ireigners 
1  ve  taken  a  largely 
american  art  form  and 
iisted  it  tor  their  1  iwn  de- 
ious  agendas,  but  my 
lipes  tade  when  t  he  host 
;  nounces  that  in  high 
Ihool  she  was  voted 
'\ost  likely  to  talk  under 
trture." 

Although  I've  nev  er  heard  anyone 
|e  yearbook-based  humor  to  explore 
je  idea  of  Latin  American  death 
mads,  the  tone,  tempo,  and  even  con- 
|nt  of  the  evening's  acts  isn't  radi- 
tlly  different  from  the  shows  at 
juicklehead's  in  the  Mall  of  Ameri- 
|.  Handsome  Dutch  comedian  Raoul 
eertje  thinks  "burglar"  is  a  funny 
•  >rd.  He  also  has  ,1  beef  with  Ameri- 
f .  "It  it  had  a  culture  I'd  have  culture 
Jock,"  he  says,  his  anti-American  sen- 
tient apparently  stopping  at  his  will- 
gness  to  ape  Hennv  Youngman.  The 
ustralians  are  the  f tinniest,  and  I  am 
ken  with  Sarah  Kendall's  long  curb 
d  hair  and  w  icked  smile.  Many  of 
:r  jokes  feel  young — glib  takes  on 
e  improbability  ot  movie  logic  or  the 
ticking  of  violin  music  thai  accom- 
inies  nature-show  footage  of  spi- 


ders bul  her  other  material  betrays 
insight  and  a  healthy  sense  ol  the  ab- 
surd. 1  ler  felli  iw  1  ( mntryman,  (  arl  Bar- 
1011,  however,  is  the  crowd  favorite, 
perhaps  because  he  docs  the  kind  ol 
universal,  observational  humor  thai 
made  |erry  Seinfeld  famous.  Barron  is 
small  and  shy,  I  us  jokes  clean  and  pre- 
cise. The  audience  loves  him,  bill  the 
industry  is  unmoved,  which  may  or 


may  not  be  significant.  Later  1  will 
meet  scouts  who,  rather  than  laugh 
when  they  hear  a  good  joke,  simply 
n<  >d  and  say,  "Lunnv ." 

Still,  the  audience  is  having  a  fine 
t  ime,  at  least  tint  il  I  >any  Boone. 
When  the  host  informs  them  that 
this  is  the  Parisian  comic's  first  per- 
formance in  English  1  sense  ,1  collec- 
tive skepticism.  Boone  his  soli  fea- 
tures sagging  as  if  he  has  been  losing 
sleep,  greets  the  crowd  with  a  brief 
wave  and  begins  searching  the  pock- 
ets of  his  blue  suit.  Producing  a 
dime-store  romance  novel,  he  says 
in  an  agitated  stutter  that  since  his 
release  from  the  psychiatric  hospital 
all  he's  (.lone  is  read,  and  (hat  every- 
one should  try  it  si  ime  time— read- 
ing, that  is.  The  audience  bristles. 
Boone  then  teaches  them  how  to 


read,  how  to  tin  1 

scan  fri  »tn  lei  1  in  1  irhi  .hew  , 

a  1  the  margin  r a l h e  1  1 1  an  1  e  1 1 '  all 

the  w  a v  across.  "I'm  i  1  cm  n ,'  he 

says.  "My  French  hr.nn   ii  w .  a  I  > 

even  when  I'm  asleep." 

1 1  's  an  interest ing  ch< »ic e,  having 
v  i mi  1 1  rst  pei  lt  u  iu.uk  e  11 1  English 
hinge  on  a  hit  w  here  you  make  fun  of 
pompous  Frenchmen  by  acting  like  a 
pom  pons  Frenchman 
when  you  yoursell  are 
In  ik  h  and,  for  all  1  he 
audience  knows, 
pi  >mp<  his.  t,  )\  er  L\  the 
bar  a  couple  >  if  v  <  >ung  in- 
diistrv,  types  openly 
nic  >c  k  Bi  ii  me,  turning  up 
their  noses  as  if  apprais- 
ing a  ripe  French  cheese. 
I  hen  people  start  talk- 
ing- Boone  has  built 
pauses  into  his  n nit ine 

where  1  1 1  e  1 .1 1 1  ij  1 1 1  e  r  is 
suppi ised  ti  1  g( ),  and  t he 
niosi  painful  moments 
i  ome  w  he  n  that  spat  e 
instead  echoes  with  idle 
c  hatter.  1  feel  jratcrnite 
toward  you,  Monsieur 
Boone!  I  think  about 
l  lines  when  I've  failed  to 
win  si  imei  >nc  i  iver  with  a 
|c >ke',  when  I've  c hewed 
my  way  through  dinner- 
l  able  silence,  or  when 
I've  been  at  a  job  inter- 
view and  suddenly  be- 
come aware  of  the  build- 
ing's air-conditioning  system.  Still,  a 
failed  joke  in  a  social  situat  ion  is 
usually  forgotten,  and  a  string  of  had 
jokes  in  front  of  a  paving  audience 
stalls  in  feel  like  an  insult.  "It's  not 
that  they  don'i  like-  your  jokes,"  says 
Greg  Fideler,  a  comedian  in  my 
hometown  of  Minneapolis.  "They 
don't  like  you.  They  don't  like-  the 
wav  you  look.  .After  a  while,  they 
elon'i  like  the'  wav  you  dress."  Unfor- 
tunately for  Boone-,  he  can't  suavely 
call  at  tent  ion  to  h is  poor  perfoi  - 
mance  because  it  would  ruin  the 
conceptual  nature  ot  his  set.  Ih- 
has  committed  to  ironically  teach- 
ing the  illiterate  (  Canadian  masses 
how  to  read,  and  he's  siuek  with  it 
When  Boone  finally  leaver  the- 
stage,  he  is  glistening  with  flop 
sweat,  aiul  mv  guess  is  that  in  the 
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i,  \  i  ine\  reminds  inc  i>l  .t  high-pow- 
i  1 1  J  iiii mi  win i  happen*  to  have  "dis- 
ovei  next  big  ihing"  on  her  shopping 
list.  !  Iki  about  ( ahris  Lynam,  the 
Zimbabwean  comic  who  threw  ice  at 
i!k  audience,  stuffed  a  plastic  bag  down 
his  pants,  and  stole  someone's  shoe. 
"Hun  |im  gu\ ,"  says  Maney,  referring  to 
I  \  nam's  tall,  s|iik\  hair.  "I  le  was  at  the 
lestn  al  ten  years  agi  >  and  he  put  a  fire- 
cracker in  his  butt."  When  I  i urn  the 
c  t  mversat  i<  >n  to  Sarah  Kendall,  Maney 
simply  says,  "Nicole  Kidman,"  while 
(  hI  Barron  reminds  her  of  a  character 
on  the  BB(  "s  /  he  Young  (  hies.  "Too 
bad  thai  he's  noi  a  little  more  accessi- 
ble looking,"  she  says,  adding  affec- 
tionately thai  she  could  see  him  as  part 
ol  a  "hall  hour  with  freaky  guys." 

We  don'i  talk  about  jokes.  One  ol 
the  ironies  of  being  professionally  fun- 
ny is  tli.it  after  years  in  the  clubs  per- 
fecting your  material,  when  the  rune 
comes  to  make  a  play  for  a  TV  role 
(.is  opposed  to  ,i  writing  gig)  the  qual- 
ity ( il  y<  >ur  j<  >kes  beci  »mes  less  relev  ant 
than  your  presence.  I've  been  putting 
too  much  stuck  in  technical  excel- 
lence wlu-n  both  the  industry  and, 
whether  thes  realize  it  or  not,  the  au- 
diences are  really  iim  in  search  of 
si inici me  t< i  like.  Performers  who  call 
to  mind  Nicole  Kidman  are  in  luck; 
less  fortunate  are  the  comedians  who 
C(  injure  images  <  >l  ;i  canceled  British  sit- 
com  in  the  spokesperson  tor  a 
processed-meal  snack.  At  firsi  I  think 
Maney  is  being  unkind,  but  I  come  to 
realize  thai  I  am  misinterpreting  her 
quickness  for  cruelty.  Later,  I  ask  a 
casting  agent  from  ABC  to  ponder 
what  kind  of  roles  1  might  land,  as- 
suming I  were  ,i  comedian.  When  I 
tell  her  to  lake  a  couple  of  days  to 
think  about  h  she  replies,  matter-of- 
fact  ly,  "Wh.it  makes  you  think  I 
■  i  ■  ist  yoii  already  ."' 

!  landing  up  with  Maney  I  head 

mosi  ul  the  talent  and  industry  stays, 
thai  has  I >ei  oim    i  little 

i 


while-  sj  acious,  has  ,i  slightly  funky 
smell.  ■  a  >w  nstairs,  the  festival  staff  are 
arranging  transport  for  comedians,  an- 
swering press  requests,  and  handing 
out  sc  hcdules  for  tonight's  show  s.  I  am 
busying  myself  reading  badges — green 
for  talent,  red  for  industry — when  I 
spot  one  that  says  "Orny  Adams."  I 
had  always  imagined  him  as  a  charac- 
ter from  a  How  ard  I  law  ks  movie,  a 
fast-talking  newspaperman  wearing  a 
fedora  with  a  press  card  in  the  brim,  but 
instead  he  is  younger,  a  Banana  Re- 
public-model type,  with  messy  black 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  big  chewy  grin. 
I  mm  idut  e  myself,  and  Orny  gives  me 
a  big  handshake,  the  kind  that  comes 
at  you  from  the  side  He  is  charismat- 
ic but  fidgety;  his  eyes  are  newer  on 
me  tor  long  but  drift  off  to  the  badges 
on  people  passing  by.  He  asks  me  it 
I've  seen  anyone  good,  and,  thinking 
I'm  supposed  to  answer  honestly,  I  tell 
him  how  impressed  1  was  with  Carl 
Barron.  Orny,  understanding  that  fame 
is  a  zero-sum  game,  that  any  attention 
paid  to  someone  else  is  attention  not 
being  paid  to  him,  scolds  me  in  mock 
outrage.  "Jesus,"  he  says.  "It's  only 
Monday  and  you've  already  crowned 
the  king  of  the  festival!" 


1  da  to  watch  Orny  perform  in 
Laugh-Rodesiacs,  a  showcase  of  dating 
humor  and  relationship-based  come- 
dy. In  what's  either  an  example  of  dry 
C  'anadian  wit  or  Montreal's  relaxed  at- 
titude toward  sex,  Club  Soda  is  in  the 
city's  red  light  district.  The  Cleopatra 
across  the  street  otters  nude  reviews, 
while  down  on  the  coiner  two  prosti- 
tutes cruise  the  Burger  King.  Inside, 
with  its  industrial  mushroom-colored 
walls  and  two-tiered  ring  of  steep  bal- 
ct  Hues,  (  Hub  Soda  looks  like  a  public- 
school  version  of  a  cockfighting  pit.  I 
head  up  to  the  balcony  to  survey  the 
crowd,  a  mix  of  younger  people  taking 
part  in  that  awkward  early  dating  ritu- 
al, the  trip  to  the  comedy  club,  and 
middle-aged  couples,  wh<  >  one  presumes 
need  all  the  help  they  can  get.  For  then 
m<  mey  this  audience  is  getting  a  m< >re 
elaborate  production  than  Globecom. 
The  bigger,  c  leaner  room  holds  around 
five  hundred  people;  there  are  three 
bars  efficiently  pr<  iducing  drinks  and  a 
rock  band  on  stage  to  entertain  the  au- 
dience and  provide  musical  transitions. 
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The  atfable  Canadian  host  regales  ie 
crowd  with  tales  of  shopping  with  ij 
wife  t(  >r  inflatable  beds,  and  then  br  jj 
out  Orny  Adams. 

1  can  see  why  Orny  has  high  ho  s. 
His  energy  and  stage  presence 
tremendous,  his  voice  so  confident  i 
commanding  the  microphone  se« 
superfluous.  This  is  what  people  in 
industry  call  "bringing  it  big."  He  gr:s 
the  crowd.  "A  tew  months  agi  1 
thought  I  had  lupus,"  he  barks  out,  |q 
then  turns  to  a  man  in  the  audiejfl 
and  asks,  matter-of-factly,  "That  h 
pen  to  you  yet?"  Orny  pulls  back,  •■ 
calling  being  alone  on  a  bus  and  sW 
ing  a  sign  that  says  "someone  on  !i 
bus  has  lupus."  Eventually  Orny  getfe 
his  dating  material,  jokes  about  rjw 
women  dodge  the  check  in  restaura  , 
how  their  voices  scream  in  his  ear 
the  tone  from  a  fax  machine,  hi 
every  penis  should  come  with  a  tifl 
fund.  I  hate  bits  like  these,  not  for 
litical  reasons  but  because  they 
easy.  I  admonish  myself  not  to  thj 
about  Orny's  jokes,  to  concentrate 
stead  on  his  comic  persona,  but  hi 
too  I'm  having  trouble.  Louts  1 
Homer  Simpson  and  Ralph  Kramci 
are  great  comic  characters  because  t 
all  their  bluster  they  are  essentia 
small  men,  but  Orny  lacks  vulneral 
ity.  Even  when  he  kvetches  about 
inability  to  commit  to  a  relations!" jj 
he  never  feels  like  the  target,  and  wl  i 
he  jokes  about  how  hard  it  must  beo 
date  in  Canada  because  the  dollar  i; 
weak,  the  audience  boos.  "Don't  I 
me,"  says  Orny  scornfully.  "It's  not  ' 
fault  your  currency  is  weak.  I've  be! 
waiting  eight  years  for  this.  Don't  [  i 
me."  After  Orny  makes  his  exit  hilf 
followed  by  a  comic  named  Marvel  i 
Hooper,  who  quietly  takes  the  sta 
adjusts  the  mike  stand,  and  wipes  ' 
the  microphone  with  a  Kleenex.  "E 
germs,"  she  says. 

Later  that  night,  after  attend! 
Britcom,  1  go  to  Le  Cordial,  the  De  i 
hotel's  Ear,  a  bland  cocktail  lour  I 
with  a  sunken  five-sided  bar  a 
around  twenty  tables  that  feels  1 
the  kind  of  place  you  would  see  i 
line  pilots  drinking  off  an  oversMi 
flight.  I  sit  at  a  table  of  British  con 
dians  and  end  up  talking  mostly  ■• 
John  Moloney,  socialist  and  torn' 
boxer,  who  is  quick  to  point  out  t 
difference  between  the  person  I  s 


Jkaee  and  the  man  hef<  >re  mc  now. 
■ '  i  me  n<  >w ,"  he  says,  primly.  "  I  hal 
,\  him. '  Mv  instincts  tell  me  to  coun- 
5  ict  Moloney's  surliness  In  making 
•  1 1. muli.  bul  he  will  have  n< me  "I  it . 

long  as  1  pl.n  the  role  i  >l  audience, 
-  vever,  Moloney  is  quite  c  harming. 
I  ten  in  as  the  Brits  gossip  about  oth- 
t  performers,  trade  horror  stories  ol 
■ii  novable  audiences,  and  try  to  get  to 
t  heart  of  the  comedian's  soul,  which 
Money  attributes  to  "high  self-im- 
i  .  It  iw  self-esteem." 

t  seems  like  a  very  adolescent  state 
i  nind — in  ui\  head  I  think  I'm  bet- 
t  than  you,  but  in  my  heart  I  know 
r_  ft  I'm  not — and  a^  it  i  in  cue,  but  per- 
I  is  withi  >ut  the  1>  >w  self-esteem,  Omy 
s  ps  by.  He  looks  tired  and  a  little  ex- 
tanerated.  Alter  1  introduce  bun  to 
r-  iloney,  Orny  starts  grousing  about 
bw  be  couldn't  get  a  VCR  delivered 
t  his  room,  and  complains  that  in 
/neriea  if  you  have  money  you  can 
|  what  you  want,  w  hen  you  want  it, 
uicl  is  perhaps  the  worst  thing  you 
c  ild  say  to  a  British  socialist.  Orny 
tfn  suggests  that  Moloney  get  with 
t:  program  and  c<  >me  to  America,  be- 
ctitse  in  America  we  "produce,  pro- 
cce,  PRODUCE." Omy  slaps  the  back 
[flhis  hand  into  his  palm  tor  emphasis, 
1  >k.s  at  me,  and  w  inks.  Moloney, 
r.-anwhile,  stares  at  me  as  it  this  j in- 
gism  were  my  fault,  and  within  sec- 
i  ds  they  begin  trading  insults.  Orny 
t  ikes  a  crack  ab<  mt  British  sn<  ibber^ . 
J. iloney  counters  by  questioning  the 
i-erage  American's  intelligence.  Rack 
;d  forth  they  go,  until  finally  Orny 
tes  to  huild  a  bridge,  turning  the  top- 
itoa  discussion  about  getting  heckled. 
'  lavbe  they're  bored,"  says  Moloney, 
'\ger  radiating  off  him  like  a  mirage, 
llot  when  I'm  onstage,"  says  Orny. 
.ad  then,  as  quickly  as  it  started,  it's 
i  er.  Orny  says  he's  tired  and  ihat  he'll 
itch  up  with  me  later,  and  after  he 
ives  Moloney  turns  to  me  and  de- 
inds  to  know  it  it  was  Orny  w  ho  w  as 
ing  rude  or  it  it  was  him.  "I  le  didn't 
'  en  km  >w  me,"  he  says. 

I UESDAY 

\rny  and  1  sir  down  tor  lunch  at  Le 
./Bouquet,  the  1  Vita's  restaurant, 
e  already  has  a  favorite  table,  one 
ith  maximum  visibility.  Orny  orders 
chef  salad,  hold  the  ham.  "I  don't 
l-Aed  that,"  he  says.  Orny  was  tip  all 


night  analyzing  last  night's  pertor 
malice,  "i  was  in  my  head,"  he  says  he 
I.  ire  plunging  into  a  litany  ol  what  went 
wrong:  his  "young  white-male  opin 
i< m"  might  I tave  put  oil  the  (  'anadian 
audience,  the  show's  ]:^0  start  time 
was  too  early,  the  spotlight  had  trouble 
following  him,  he  went  on  first,  he 
spent  too  much  time  on  i  urrent  ev  ents 
before  getting  into  the  dating  materi- 
al, t  he  r<  »  'in  had  had  ac  i  >ust  ics. 

I  praise  his  lupus  j<  > k t ,  in  pari  be- 
cause 1  genuinely  liked  the  way  he  says 
the  word  "lupus"  and  because  I'm  learn- 
ing how  io  play  t he  game.  1  enjoy  get- 
ting attention,  hut  lor  the  next  lew 
clays  I'm  going  to  have  to  do  without. 
Orny  is  excited,  because,  barring  a 
real  new  s  event ,  tonn  >rr<  >w  he'll  appear 
on  the  Irotit  page  ol  (  'anada's  ,\,((/<>n- 
itl  /'osf.  "I'm  not  the  only  guy  who  de- 
serves lo  he  here-,"  he  says.  "I'm  lucky. 
1  want  to  go  to  L.A.  as  the  golden  child, 
the  guy  that  everyone  wants  to  suc- 
ceed. Wheat  people  want  you  to  do 
g<  m  id,  y<  hi  di >  g<  h  id.  People  are  making 
me  teel  like  I'm  ready."  As  proof  Orny 
pn  'duces  a  kind  of  sc  rapl  ook  ol  his  past 
successes.  |  le  sh<  i\\  s  me  a  c  lip  c|Ul>ting 
festival  director  Bruce  I  lills's  recruit- 
ment diary,  which  reads;  "Gotham 
C  !omedy  C  Ink  Young  stand-up  Orn\ 
Adams  destroys;  Willie  and  I  decide 
to  hook  htm  on  the  spot."  Orny  then 
praises  his  manager,  C  ieorge  Shapiro, 
wh<  i  managed  Andy  Kaufman  and  cur- 
rently manages  Seinfeld.  "Ik's  like  a 
god  in  ci  imedy,"  says  Orny.  "I  was  very 
smari  about  who  I  chose  in  making  a 
team.  I  don't  put  down  what  other 
people  do,  hut  1  don't  teel  like  other 
people  arc-  doing  what  I'm  doing  on- 
stage with  my  energy.  I  think  I'm  loud 
hui  I'm  intelligent.  I'm  all  about  cre- 
ating a  media  hype.  1  lonestly,  I  think 
I  can  live  up  to  it.  Two  years  ago,  1 
would  have  been  nervous.  It's  nine.  Ii 
really  is."  I  )my  then  sh<  >ws  me  his  husi- 
ness  card,  which  doesn't  have  his  ad- 
dress or  phone  number  or  email,  but 
simply  reads  "I'm  with  C  ieorge." 

WEDNESDAY 

ri^he  festival  is  picking  up  speed,  and 
1  1  spruce  up  and  head  tor  a  gala  at 
the  Theatre  St-Denis.  The  street  out 
front,  charmingly  lined  w  ith  brown- 
stones  and  shi  ips,  has  heen  cl<  ised  <  >lt  si  > 
that  people  sitting  at  outdoor  cites  can 
enj<  >\  perfi  irmers  such  as  In  Flight ,  ti  mr 


Australian  w  mien  ho  lie  *  in  ixi  ies 
stewardess  outfits  and  mintii  tlight-safe- 
i  \  instructions,  and  install  it  ion-  like 
Jean  hi  >ms  2000,  a  un\  sib  et  i  radei 
that  houses  the  world's  smallest  Jim  ■ 
The  street  performers  are  primarily  tn  m 
Europe,  hut  aside  from  the  language 
harrier  I  imagine  that  the  reason  the 
.American  comedy  industry  doesn't 
scout  the  street  is  because  they 
w  i  nildn't  kne  iw  what  to  do  with  a  mime 
dressed  m  Mac k-lealher  hot  pants  who 
invites  onlookers  to  remove  the 
c  k ithespins  fn  >m  his  nipples. 

The  theater,  which  holds  about 
2,000  people,  is  hy  far  the  most  ele- 
gant venue  I've  been  to  yet,  with  a 
stage  large  enough  to  hold  a  sympho- 
ny orchestra  and  an  audience  dressed 
tot  the-  occasion.  (  iala  tickets  run  up  to 
around  $41  ^  anadian  ($U.S.  27),  tor 
which  the  crowd  gets  a  name  act  like 
Tim  Allen,  Eric  Idle,  or  William  Shat- 
ner.  Tonight's  host  is  Kevin  James, 
star  of  ( "BS's  I  loneyjnin  mcrs  clone,  The 
King  <>/  Queens.  The  lights  go  down, 
and  the  pi  alb  James  is  h  iwered  ti  i  the 
stage  wearing  a  silver  space  suit  deco- 
rated w  ith  an  em  >rm<  >us  ci  idpiece.  Ac- 
companied by  the  similarly  attired  In 
Motion  dancers,  James  prances  around 
the  stage  to  the  song  "Larger  Than 
late,"  a  boy-band  spoof  that  adds  up  to 
little  more  than  an  expensive  dick 
joke.  I  find  that  at  this  exact  moment 
I  have  reached  my  limit  for  vulgarity. 
In  an  era  when  people  are  expected 
to  he  tireless  machines,  gross-out  hu- 
mor can  he  a  refreshing  reminder  that 
we  are  still  filthy,  contused  animals. 
But  1  have  heard  a  lifetime's  worth  of 
low  humor  in  the  past  tew  days,  and 
aside  troni  the  vulgarity  the  sameness 
ol  the  acts  is  disheartening.  I  have 
heard  multiple  |okes  about  how  the 
speakerphone  at  fast-food  drive- 
throughs  garbles  the  human  v<  'ice,  hi  iw 
stoners  have  trouble  deciding  what 
kind  of  pizza  toppings  to  order,  how 
v  'ap'n  Crunch  cereal  chafes  the  root  of 
one's  mouth.  I'm  caught  in  a  junk- 
culture  feedback  loop,  as  it  some  of 
the  lazier  performers  have  lifted  their 
drug  humor  from  TV  because  it's  too 
much  bother  to  get  high  themselves. 

At  intermission  I  wander  over  to 
the  VIP  tent,  where  Sarah  Kendall  sits 
with  her  manly  Australian  manager.  I 
have  enjoyed  talking  to  Kendall,  be- 
cause she  is  one  of  the  few  people  pre- 
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fusing.  "It's  noi  an  Australian  way  to 
behave,"  she  says.  "You  don't  talk 
aboui  what  you  Jo.  Somebody  from 
Fox  says  what  Jo  you  want  to  do?  For 
me,  I  just  love  stand-up.  I'm  twenty- 
three.  I  feel  like  I'm  going  to  have  to 
star'  thinking  older." 

At  around  eleven,  1  return  to  Le 
Cordial  ["he  quiet  airport  bar  of  yes- 
terday has  become  as  c  row  Jed  and  self- 
conscious  as  South  Beach.  Orny  has 
secured  a  table  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  where  he  is  joined  by  George 
Shapiro,  who  is  calmly  eating  pasta 
with  red  sauce  w  hile  his  client  walch- 
e-  intently,  carefully  monitoring  his 
man. iter's  moods.  Shapiro  is  a  little 
man  with  a  deep  tan  and  white  hair 
that  contrasts  with  his  black  shin.  I'm 
not  sure  it  it's  his  charisma,  or  his  p< »w- 
er  (he  has  shepherded  the  careers  of 
legends  such  as(  ,'arl  Reiner),  or  that  as 
executive  producer  of  Seinfeld  Shapiro 
must  be  impossibly  rich,  but  I  can't 
stop  staring  at  him.  All  of  us,  in  turn, 
are  being  watched  by  a  him  crew,  who 
are  here  to  capture  Orny's  use  as  part 
of  a  larger  documentary  about  Sein- 
feld's return  to  stand-up.  Orny  is  so 
wound  up  his  eves  seem  to  m<  »ve  inde- 
pendently, like  a  l<  ibster's,  and  he's  un- 
sure where  to  direct  his  attention — 
toward  his  manager,  or  the  two  cam- 
eramen, <  »r  me,  i  >r  the  industry  at  large. 
As  promised,  he  has  made  the  front 
page  of  the  National  /'nst,  and,  having 
collected  all  the  copies  from  the  gift 
shop  that  morning,  e  )rny  reads  his  line 
comparing  the  New  Faces  show  case  to 
a  sports  dratt .  "See."  he  says  t(  >  Shapiro. 
"I'm  branding  it  for  them  I'm  branding 
it  tor  them."  Shapiro  smiles  slightly 
and  keeps ,  m  eat  ing.  Behind  him,  t  w«  i 
C  Canadian  comics  look  on  with  longing. 

Orny,  perhaps  sensing  the  i  ither  aets 
in  the  room,  starts  fretting.  "I  feel  guilty 
that  other  comics  aren't  getting  this 
kind  of  attention,"  he  says.  "I  don't  know 
hi  »w  t.  >  handle  it ."  Shapin  i  says  thai  be- 
ing aware  of  the  problem  is  halt  the  bat- 
tle, but  Orny  is  unconvinced.  "1  w  ant  to 
come  out  of  here  with  class,"  be  s.iys. 
W  hen  Wendy  Aicks,  the  American 


pubis  i.si  t  irjust  for  Laughs,  stops  b\  to 
inquire  irtet  I  )my's  most  recent  set,  he 
says  he  did  "a  radically  different  set, 
looser,  more  me"  and  then  gives  her  a 
detailed  rundown  of  which  jokes  worked 
and  which  ones  didn't,  a  spiel  that  I 
have  heard  on  two  separate  occasions 
and  Shapin  >  must  know  by  heart.  C  )rny 
telh  Zocks  his  plan  to  tease  the  indus- 
try— "1  lere's  a  little  bit  of  Orny,"  he 
savs,  measuring  it  out  with  his  thumb 
and  forefinger — before  impressing  them 
fully  at  New  Faces  tomorrow  night.  But 
tor  all  Orny's  self-assurance  he  can't  stop 
kicking  himself  <  iver  his  hist  show.  "Do 
what  you  do,"  says  Shapiro,  who  then 
turns  to  Zocks  to  discuss  tennis.  "Some- 
day I'll  be  able  to  talk  the  California 
talk,"  Orny  says  to  me,  and  adds  that  one 
of  his  chief  worries  is  that  a  television  ex- 
ecutive will  ask  him  to  lose  weight.  I 
must  look  contused,  because  Orny  ex- 
plains. "One  thing  I  don't  have  control 
over,"  he  says.  "Eating."  He  attempts  to 
pinch  a  r<  ill  i  >t  fat  <  >n  his  w  aist,  an  absurd 
gesture  considering  there  isn't  much  to 
grab.  "I've  never  been  able  to  get  cut, 
ripped,"  he  says.  Outside  the  bar,  a  tele- 
vision crew  trams  a  Sun  Gun  on  an- 
i  ither  comic.  C  )rny  squints.  "I  don't  like 
this  light  ing,"  he  says. 

THURSDAY 

I os  Angeles  has  come  to  Canada. 
JThe  Delta  lobby  is  packed,  leaving 
people  to  improvise  temporary  meeting 
places  on  the  steps  and  in  the  street. 
(  \  imedy  World,  a  company  that  broad- 
casts comedy  i  iver  the  Internet  and  ra- 
dio, has  set  up  a  temporary  studio  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  comics  take 
turns  doing  bits  w  hile  their  agents  and 
managers  circulate.  Orny,  reliable  as 
ever,  is  in  the  lobby  making  sure  he's 
seen,  but  he  looks  tired,  and  when  a 
random  passerby  yells,  "Fresh  face!" 
Orny  smiles,  waves,  and  then  his  face 
tails.  "So  much  attention,"  he  says. 

Tonight,  at  seven-thirty,  Orny  ap- 
pears in  the  first  New  Faces  of  Comedy 
showcase.  Sarah  Kendall  is  in  the  second. 
A  third  group  will  appear  tomorrow 
night,  followed  by  a  second  round  tor 
everyone  Friday  and  Saturday.  On  the 
can  ride  <  >ver  ti  i  ( .'ate  C  .'ampus,  the  venue 
tor  the  showcase,  I  have  butterflies  for 
Orn\  -whose  parents  have  joined  his 
entourage  of  Shapiro,  film  crew,  and 
me  and  the  other  comics.  It's  a  sunny 
da\  and  the  beautiful  people  of  Mon- 
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i  real  are  out  enjoying  soft-serv 
cream.  It  feels  too  bright  and  ear  f 
comedy,  but  soon  I'm  inside  the 
where  Orny  is  onstage  in  a  shiny  le  i 
jacket  getting  a  feel  for  the  room.  A 
tain  painted  like  a  brick  wall  hangs; 
back  i  >t  the  stage  to  give  the  place  a  J 
edy-club  look,  hut  otherwise  it  feel 
a  music  venue,  with  black  walls,  c 
floors,  and  an  alcohol  smell.  Afte 
show's  coordinator  gives  the  ten 
formers  a  pep  talk,  I  trail  Orny  up:i 
h )  a  makeshift  greenroom.  Someon< 
been  kind  enough  to  set  some  pre 
and  chips  on  paper  plates,  but  the  < 
medians  are  so  nervous  it  might  asi 
be  cat  food.  A  sign  on  the  wall  warns 
formers  not  to  exceed  their  allotte 
minutes,  an  awfully  short  time  to 
vince  even  the  most  profligate  st 
boss  to  part  with  his  money. 

Orny  drapes  his  jacket  over  a  c 
and  sits  down  to  listen  to  a  tap 
what  he  calls  "a  perfect  six-minut 
from  the  Gotham  Comedy  Club 
his  Walkman.  Between  me,  Orny, 
his  camera  crew  there  isn't  room  f( 
the  other  performers,  so  most  L 
while  the  others  sit  quietly,  as  if  w 
ing  tor  bad  news.  Orny  says  that  l 
mally  he  would  meditate  or  w 
around  New  York,  but,  given  the  st 
performance  schedule,  he's  tryinj 
ttim  his  set,  which  he  has  timec 
seven  minutes,  forty-one  seconds.  I 
loud  he  frets  over  whether  or  not  to 
a  bit  about  shrimp,  but  even  tho 
Orny  is  nervous  he  is  self-posse? 
enough  to  play  his  worries  to  the  c; 
era.  Whenever  I  ask  him  a  quest 
he  answers  to  the  lens. 

Outside  the  club  is  filling  up. 
balcony  is  reserved  tor  the  sixty 
members  of  the  industry,  who 
perched  on  three  tiers  of  stools, 
prime  seats  overlooking  the  audie: 
are  equipped  with  an  Itty  Bitty  Bi 
Light  for  taking  notes,  and  two  vie 
projection  screens  hang  from  the  c 
ing  to  give  casting  agents  a  previev 
how  the  young  hopefuls  look  tlattei 
out  by  television.  The  audience  lau 
at  Dom  Irrera,  the  showcase's  host, 
once  the  New  Faces  start  coming 
they  grow  quiet,  while  the  indus 
1<  H  iks  as  it  they're  attending  a  city-coi 
cil  meeting.  Orny,  who's  due  to  go 
seventh,  emerges  from  the  greenroi 
to  assess  the  crowd,  and  pronoun 
them  cold.  The  first  act  goes  on,  a 


for  Orny's  prep  ritual,  I  is- 


i  its  time 
(i  ng  to  Boh  Dylan's  "The  Times 

Ji-y  Arc  A-Changin'."  A  few  min- 
r  later,  as  the  third  ac I  goes  on,  Orny 
t  .  me  he's  come  across  a  new  proh- 

'  e  .  Some  hoser  has  infi  irmcJ  him  tli.tr 
1  e  is  no  Canadian  equivalent  <  it  the 

"5  Ts,  which  mucks  up  one  of  his 
)  ch  lines.  Right  then  a  comedian 
1  led  Danielle  Hoover  walks  in  pant- 
r  as  it  she's  having  an  anxiety  attack. 

*'"  ;t  kidding,"  she  says,  though  I  can 
i  she's  not.  Orny  and  another  co- 


looks  hut  otter  no 


1  lian  exchange 
,1  port. 

The  showcase  plods  1  m,  and  n<  1  i  >ne 
5  itting,  perhaps  because  the  come- 
1  as  are  torn  between  trying  to  please 
:1  audience  and  trying  to  impress  the 
1  ustry  upstairs.  Then  it's  C  Vny's  turn. 
'  ow  I've  got  to  go  live  up  to  the 
i  v,"  he  says.  1  tolk  >w  Orny  along  the 
? cony,  then  watch  him  walk  to  the 
atom  of  the  stairs,  where  he  watts 
iirhe  wings  for  his  introduction  and 
■I  n  bounds  onstage  in  all  his  Orny- 
n|!s.  "A  few  months  ago  1  thought  I 
hi  lupus"  he  says.  "That  happen  to 
y  1  yet?"  The  audience  laughs,  but  it 
Efls  thin.  Orny  pushes  out  his  mate- 
r  I,  but  he's  not  connecting,  and  the 
Hire  he  doesn't  connect  the  harder 
\r  pushes.  Frustrated,  he  breaks  the 
firth  wall,  a  mistake  that  even  1  )any 
Bone  didn't  make.  "Loosen  up!"  he 
s  s,  looking  at  the  ai  idience  in  mi  >ck 
pirn.  "Are  you  afraid  to  laugh  in 
Cnada.'"  The  mike  squeals  and  the 
r  >m  «rows  quiet.  "I'm  going  to  be  up 
3  night  worrying  about  this,"  he  says, 
f :ing  the  stage.  "I've  waited  eight 
yirs  for  this."  Members  of  the  audi' 
e;e  told  their  arms  across  their  chests, 
\  lie  upstairs  the  red  badges  shift  1111- 
c  nfortably  in  their  chairs.  Orny  seems 
t  be  in  the  middle  of  a  meltdown, 
td  when  he  calls  out  to  George 
i  apiro,  as  if  somehow  his  manager's 
£od  name  can  save  him,  he  finally 
|ts  a  sympathy  laugh  but  shows  no 
fititude.  "I  tram  you  well,"  he  says 
Bfore  returning  to  his  routine. 

"They  weren't  laughing  .it  anyhi  >dv," 
Buy  says  when  he  reaches  the  top  of 
He  stairs.  I  hold  my  tongue.  I  assume 
C'ny  knows  he  shouldn't  have  pro- 
ved the  audience,  but  by  the  time  he 
■aches  the  greenroom  he  has  con- 
duced himself  he  killed.  "1  did  it, 
fpn't  I,  George?"  he  says  to  Shapiro, 


who  is  waiting,  calm  as  a  monk.  "I  did 
it,"  says  Orny.  "I  did  it."  Shapiro  nods 
along  as  Orn\  parses  his  act,  noting 
where  he  finally  got  the  laugh.  All 
Shapin  >  can  di » is  enc<  mrage,  reassure. 
Orny  k  'i  >ks  an  >und  and  w<  inders  where 
everybody  is.  lie  is  shaking  slightly, 
still  processing  the  excess  adrenaline. 
"I  was  expecting  more  of  a  rush  from 
the  industry,"  he  says.  After  the  last  act 
the  audience  trails  out,  but  the  indus- 
try sticks  around  for  the  next  batch. 
Orny  tries  to  circulate.  1  le  asks  a  cast- 
ing agent  In  >m  ABO  it  they  give  com- 
bined film  and  television  deals,  but 
she  is  noncommittal.  "1  liked  him  on 
Monday,"  says  Ann  Maney,  while  a 
development  woman  from  Fox  says 
she  hates  it  "when  people  waste  my 
fucking  time." 

The  second  round  of  New  Faces, 
which  goes  on  at  9:30,  tares  better.  Per- 
haps it's  the  later  time  slot  or  |ust  the 
right  mix  of  people,  but  the  crowd  is 
more  forgiving.  Sarah  Kendall  is  in- 
troduced by  the  wrong  name  and  re- 
covers gracefully,  but  it's  Corey  Hol- 
comb  who  piques  my  interest. 
Holcomh,  .1  formidable  black  man 
wearing  a  patchwork  bar,  brings  his 
gin  and  ionic  onstage.  "I'm  extra  ghet- 
t<  1,"  he  says.  "I've  g<  >t  tw<  >  six-year-i  ild 
kids  .  .  .  and  they  ain't  twins."  Every 
time  Holcomh  starts  to  take  a  sip  trom 
his  cock  tail  he  delivers  another  line,  as 
it  it  just  popped  into  his  head.  "I'm  no 
good,"  he  says.  "When  we  break  up  I'm 
going  to  move  across  the  street  with 
that  c  I  uc  k  you  don't  like."  Thirty  -three 
years  of  watching  television  hasn't 
turned  me  into  a  vii  ilent  sociopath  like 
it's  supposed  to,  but  it  has  wired  inv 
brain  to  recognize  television  charac- 
ters when  they  appear  in  the  wild.  I 
doubt  even  the  LTN  w<  mid  do  a  sin  >w 
about  a  borderline  alcoholic  who  has 
two  six-year-old  kids  who  ain't  twins, 
but  it's  a  g<  H  kJ  example  1  if  In  iw  the  m<  ire 
you  like  s,  unci  me  the  funnier  he  seen  is. 
Sure,  the  c< >cktail  has  to  become  a  less 
controv  ersial  beverage,  but  they'll  work 
it  out.  After  all,  that's  what  writers  are 
for. 

Holcomh,  who  comes  on  next  to 
last,  is  followed  by  Sam  Tripoli,  a  broad, 
physical  comedian  with  bug  eyes  and  a 
devil  beard.  I'm  about  to  seitlc-  in  for 
another  seven  minutes  1  if  comedy  w  hen 
thirty  sea  inds  int<  1  Tripoli's  act  the  in- 
dustry starts  packing  up,  lighting  ciga- 


rettes, and  making  pin  11  il 
white  noise  111  the  bale .  ni\    v  .•!'•  am 
people  downstairs  start  looking  'vet 
their  shoulders  in  irritat  ii  in    1  ri] 
acts  like  it's  not  happening,  but,  pel 
haps  out  of  desperation,  his  routine  be 
comes  broader  and  broader — .11  one 
point  he  pretends  to  be  a  paraplegic 
stripper  in  a  wheelchair— and  it  .1  giant 
hook  were  to  come  from  the  wings  and 
pull  him  offstage  it  would  be  an  ad  of 
mercy. 


I  throws  die  first  big  party.  I  ride 
up  to  the  second  floor  in  an  elevator 
run  by  a  silent  beefy  boy  wearing 
tight  leans  and  no  shut.  Inside  the 
enormous  warehouse  space  are  sever- 
al bars  and  a  dance  floor  inhabited 
h\  more  shirtless  men  and  a  handful 
of  women  dressed  in  seductive 
Gestapo  outfits.  Waiters  circulate, 
ottering  canapes  and  elaborate  main 
nis;  video  installations  play  swirly  vi- 
suals; and  on  the  oft  chance  you  snll 
can't  find  something  to  talk  about 
Comedy  World  has  been  kind 
enough  to  salt  the  part\  with  a  halt- 
dozen  statuesque  French-Canadian 
transvestites.  But  for  all  this  there 
are  only  about  fifty  people  here;  it's 
midnight  and  I'm  early. 

Loud  iiiiisk,  sprawling  floor  plan, 
store-bought  chaos — 1  can't  imagine 
a  more  inhospitable  environment  for 
comedians.  Even  within  the  relative 
calm  of  Le  Cordial,  many  comics 
seem  lost,  unhinged  by  the  absence 
of  a  clear  division  between  performer 
and  audience.  Seasoned  veterans 
still  cling  to  their  managers  for  sup- 
port, and  one  Canadian  coinie  is  so 
uncomfortable  talking  to  real  people 
he  only  speaks  in  tunin  accents. 
Over  the  course  of  the  festival  I've 
heard  comics  say  they  would  rather 
be  onstage  than  at  a  dinner  p.ut\ 
with  friends,  as  it  the  ideal  social  ex- 
perience is  performing  at  an  intimate 
club  on  a  weekend  night,  in  a  time 
slot  early  enough  that  the  crowd  is 
tipsy  but  not  too  drunk  to  control 
"It's  the  one  part  of  m\  day  that 
makes  sense,"  says  Canadian  comic 
Brent  Butt. 

I  find  a  side  room  away  from  the 
had  house-  music  and  chat  up  I  larland 
Williams,  a  lanky  Canadian  with 
bleached  blond  hair.  Williams  js  a  hit 
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.i.  '  1 1 i :  aitei  i!k  \  come  ottstage,  and 
am  ii  Ik  s  >1k  ii  anything 
'ji, ij  In-  shrugs  "I'm  .i  camera  on  .1 
comedian  and  you're  not  going  to  gel 
anything  real,"  lie  says,  which  is  per- 
haps tin.'  most  real  thing  a  comedian 
h  i-  .aid  to  me.  A  lew  minutes  later 
w»  'iv  |oined  h\  Queer  C  'oinics  head- 
ing i  |aMin  Smart.  I  had  promised  to 
iiuen  ie\\  Smart  tour  days  ago  hut  ha\  e 
since  heen  sidetracked,  and  lately  he's 
heeti  eagerlx,  reminding  me  thai  we 
haw  n  i  had  .1  c  hance  to  chat,  "1  .111 
Jo  wacky  stuff,  Harland  stuff,"  Stuart 
•»ays.  "Spaghetti  and  meatballs  on 
to.isi  My  matzo  ball  tell  onto  my 
chocolate  cake."  Williams  responds 
to  this  parody  of  himself  by  1  reating  a 
diversion.  "Hey,  that's  my  dad,"  he 
s,i\s.  (,  )|iu'  ,i»,im  I  teel  like  my  atten- 
tion is  ,1  prize  to  be  won,  and  am  re- 
lieved when  Stuart  moves  on.  Har- 
l.ind  and  I  are  about  to  resume  our 
conversation  when  we  are  interrupt- 
ed again,  this  tune  by  a  saucy  young 
tan  111  .1  red  t.ink  top,  Mack  pants,  and 
platform  Chinese  s.mdals  who  has 
come  over  to  flirt.  "Is  thai  your  friend 
Carol.'"  says  Williams,  trying  to  get 

I  ier  to  look  away.  "Win  .'"  she  says.  "Is 

II  (  In  ist  ni. is.'"  It  takes  a  while  for  her 
joke  to  sink  in,  and  when  1 1  d< >es 
Williams  looks  stricken.  I  le  mugs  at 
ine  111  .1  nit  >i  k  appeal  f<  a  help,  and 
right  then  .1  chest\.  young  woman 
dressed  in  ,111  ^v  trench  coat  and 
thigh-high  bunts  comes  over  and 
threatens  to  squirt  Williams  in  the 
1 1  >  >t >.  1 1  with  .1  water  pistol.  I  he  party 
pi iIk e  thei  1  trains  her  pi^t^ >l  < in  me, 
but  sensing  our  collective  social  mis- 
ers she  Jei  ides  to  go  enforce  frivolity 

I  spend  some  time  trying  to  take 
■  lure  It's 

■ 

■ 


t;  1  |<  -  •.  1  material  because  he  w  ;in!ed 
a  connet  tion,"  she  says.  As  tor  Orny, 
she  doesn't  want  to  talk  about  him. 
No  one  dices,  barer,  the  party  orga- 
nizers bring  out  an  enormous  slab  of 
meat,  and  I  watch  as  George  Shapiro 
joins  the  queue.  It  he  has  the  hot 
client  he  should  be  surrounded  by  in- 
dustry but  right  now  he's  all  alone, 
just  a  regular  guy  waiting  in  line  tor 

roast  beet. 

FRIDAY 

It's  }:  i0  in  the  afternoon,  and  around 
150  comedians  and  industry  types 
are  gathered  in  a  bright,  antiseptic 
conference  room  ar  the  Delta  tor  the 
first  annual  managers  roast.  Given  the 
early  hour  I  expected  sparse  atten- 
dance, bur  the  room  keeps  rilling,  per- 
haps tor  the  breakfast  buffet.  I,  for  one, 
have  never  been  more  grateful  tor  a 
slice  of  melon  in  my  life.  Just  tor 
Laughs  COO  Bruce  Hills  opens. "Hi, 
I'm  Orny  Adams,"  he  says.  It's  a  gen- 
tle potshot,  bur  my  stomach  tightens 
in  sympathy.  I  look  around  but  1  don't 
see  Orny,  and  I  hope  it's  because  he's 
not  here.  For  the  next  hour,  the  co- 
medians mostly  tell  predictable  jokes 
about  how  managers  don't  return 
phone  calls,  bur  other  comics  are  al- 
so targets.  "Why  did  the  Chicken  cross 
the  road.'"  asks  host  Jeffrey  Ross.  "To 
make  a  shitty  pilot."  Dave  Reeky,  who 
manages  Chicken,  chuckles.  Chick- 
en, w  ho  isn't  at  the  festival  this  year, 
proves  to  be  a  popular  topic,  as  does 
Orny.  Manager  Barry  Kat:  says  Orny 
is  "up  in  his  room  building  a  new  ru- 
mor mill,"  while  comedian  Phil  Tag 
s.i\s  thai  someone  needs  to  keep  an 
eye  on  Orny  because  "after  lasr  night 
he's  going  to  kill  himself." 

All  this  leaves  a  bad  taste.  1  un- 
derstand the-  jokes  about  Chicken — 
getting  halt  a  million  dollars  to  make 
.1  pilot  should  make  you  a  target — 
but  I  don't  feel  that  Orny,  tor  all  his 
bluster,  deserves  such  scorn  from  this 
crowd.  Everyone  here  has  pimped  tor 
himself  or  someone  else,  and  Orny's 
crime  seems  to  be  that  he  violated 
the  unspoken  rule  that  it's  accept- 
able to  s)nll  as  long  as  it's  not  tor 
yourself.  A  few  minutes  later  1  run 
into  a  depressed  Orny  in  the  lobby. 
Before  the  festival  he  bought  three 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  new 
clothes,  and  today  his  s|n.k  wardrobe 


mocks  his  sad  expression.  Orny  ! 
at  the  roast,  standing  in  the  bij 
where  1  imagine  him  trying  to  p 
good  face  on  it  as  he  is  now.  "'! 
other  comics  are  being  cold  to  r 
says  Orny,  his  voice  quiet  and  c 
fused.  I  think  I  am  about  to  witt 
Orny  in  an  introspective  momt 
that  he  realizes  he  might  have  tai 
his  obsessive  planning  and  self-n 
motion  too  far.  1  am  wrong.  "^l- 
all  the  hype,"  says  Orny,  "I  th 
people  wanted  me  to  tail." 

Later  that  night  at  Club  Sc 
Ann  Maney  comes  up  to  me  i 
rush  and  says  we  may  have  anot 
"Chicken  situation."  She  arrows 
finger  toward  the  exit,  and  ten  n 
utes  later  we're  climbing  the  stair 
Comedyworks,  the  same  club  wr 
1  watched  Globecom  five  long, 
days  ago.  Walking  in  I  feel  like 
entered  a  completely  differ' 
venue.  The  audience  is  still  poli 
Canadian,  but  the  hack  of  the  r< 
is  so  crowded  with  industry  t 
people  are  sharing  stools,  cramm 
themselves  into  corners,  holding 
to  anything  for  support.  "Ei 
people  whispering  equals  one  fat 
talking,"  says  a  voice  over  the  P 
"It's  scientifically  proven."  Desp1 
the  warning,  the  red  badges  chat 
softly  through  host  Todd  Class's 
troduction,  and  when  Frank  Call 
do  takes  the  stage  Maney  excu 
herself.  "He  already  has  a  deal, 
says. 

Maney    returns    m  time 
Chelsea  Handler,  the  young  tem 
comic  who  is  the  reason  we're  he 
I'm  not  sure  it  the  audience  noti 
the  sudden  drop  in  noise,  but 
sure  they  would  be  very  surprised 
turn  around  and  see  everyone 
tiptoes,  their  mouths  parted  in 
pectation.  Handler,  young,  hlon 
and  ponytail  cute,  looks  nervt 
when  she  takes  the  stage,  but 
quickly  disarms  everyone  wit 
warm,  blinking  smile.  Her  act,  h 
ever,  is  less  amiable,  a  sour  accot 
of  her  love  life  and  the  hatred 
feels  tor  happy  couples.  Handler  s 
she  doesn't  want  poetry.  "Pay 
rent,"  she  says.  "You  go,  girl,"  yel 
fellow  female  comic  from  the  ha 
but  judging  from  the  ambivale 
looks  on  the  faces  in  the  back  I  c 
already  tell  what  the  verdict 


i'lsea  1  landler  will  be:  that  beau- 
mid  spue  are  an  unfriendly  c  om- 
it tion  for  television.  It's  the  same 
a  )lem  Orny  had  during  Laugh- 
|resiacs.  Audiences  don't  wani  to 
I  r  attract  tve  people  complain 
[  it  their  love  life;  n  offends  their 
e  e  of  fairness. 

fter  1 1. Midler's  set  Maney  and  I 
u  1  downstairs  where  we  can  talk. 
I  'tty,"  Maney  says  like  someone 
I  i  sees  pretty  every  day.  "She  did  a 
[rid  job  talking  about  how  bitter 
>h  is  about  couples.  Personally,  I 
[|e  a  hard  tune  with  women  who 
■lowest  common  denominator." 
/  ley  seems  a  little  blue,  nol  be- 
;  se  (  helsea  represents  a  missed 
nportunity  for  Fox  but  because 
lsea  represents  a  missed  opportu- 
tor  Chelsea.  "The  biggest  ohsta- 
1  is  'do  you  think  that  person  is  a 
\v,"'  she  says,  and  suddenly  the 
a  ot  a  person  "being  a  show  " 
ems  like  an  inhuman  burden, 
y  ney  says  she  has  around  ten 
H„jple  nn  her  radar  at  all  rimes,  and 
Ifalize  she  must  see  near  hits  like 
dndler  all  the  time,  which  must 
vir  on  the  soul.  On  a  happier  note 
ii  says  that  Fox  has  signed  Corey 
Blcomb  to  a  holding  deal.  She'd 
nn  tracking  him  for  a  year  but  last 
\ht  convinced  her.  "We're  waiting 
Epeople  to  accept  their  star  poten- 
:i  ,"  she  says.  "Because  it's  a  big 
i."  While  we're  talking,  Handler 
til  her  manager  sit  down  at  a  near- 
table,  and  it  soon  becomes  clear 
y're  not  going  to  have  to  form  a 
Reiving  line.  Maney  frowns  with 
fyipathy.  "1  better  go  over  and  say 
1  lo,"  she  says. 

SATURDAY 

Orny  is  restored.  "Unbelievable, 
unbelievable!"  he  s.iys  about 
1:  night's  performance,  the  second 
Karound  tor  New  Faces.  1  le  is  back 
Ispeaking  in  exclamation  points, 
'.was  exactly  at  the  level  I  needed 
[(perform  at  to  maintain  the  repu- 
Bion  that  1  carved  out  tor  myself, 
iythmically  it  was  perfect.  I  was 
siding.  1  was  in  the  moment.  The 
Btute  1  got  offstage  1  got  hugs  from 
Biustry  people."  Since  I  didn't  see 
h  set,  I  can't  tell  if  Orny  truly  did 
all  or  if  he  only  convinced  himself 
h  killed,  but  either  way  he's  s<  mie- 
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NOTES  FOR 

"TR1SK  A  l  DEK  ACODE": 

Pk::Il  (.'tilting  by  I  \m  Asimov 

AnoertJins  arc  indicated  u  nh  an  asterisk  (  :  I 


ACROSS:  I.  haymow*;  5.  ;;  9.  PE-L.-vises;  ll.  cru-X;  12  1-rclanJ;  I?  cai(r)n; 
17.  1 ;  1 S.  st(U)art;  19.  OH-or;  20.  Alcatra*-Z;  22.  Va.-moose-d.;  2  v  hidden;  2-\  jean- 
NE;  26.  N(Amin)G;  k"1.  *;  M.  OXO-ni(rev.)-an;  ?2.  *;  ?V  *;  54.  pun.  55.  nudism* 

DOWN:  i.  homophone;  2.  hidden;  5.  klep(to-man)iac  ,  4  two  mnys.;  S.  redescC- 
N.D.;  6.  reversal;  7.  •';  8.  clique  (hidden);  10.  two  mnjjs.;  14.  her-0;  15  talse*diood; 
16.  hra-in-was-h(ere);  21.  hidden;  22  aplomh  (homophone);  2^  an(rev.)-R(  ';  27  (  i 
Reno(rev.);  28.  two  mnt;.s.;  29  i»o-ut. 


,\  translated  pi 

■ 

I  have  learned  - 
gusi  ing  1 1  ie\ 
(hi-  h u s  1  n e s ■•  M 

I 

j  i  ••  ;  .  :! iaps  l  )rn\ 
created  too  much  hype  around  him- 
self. "I  don't  think  I  created  it,"  he 
says.  "I  think  Bruce  Hills,  Jodi 
Lieherman  [the  festival's  manager  of 
programming],  and  [executive  con- 
sultant] Willie  Merger  created  it.  1 
think  the  media  cleared  it.  1  hadn't 
even  heen  onstage  and  1  had  already 
heen  pinned  up  on  the  front  page  of 
the  paper.  I  could  have  put  a  stop  to 
it.  But  win  would  1  ever  put  a  stop  to 
that  much  hype?  Because  you  know 
what.'  Even  it  1  did  Mick  two  nights 
in  ,i  row  ,  the  hype  would  have  heen 
enough  to  roll  me  through  to  the 
next  phase  of  my  career." 

Alter  our  conversation  Orny  and  I 
run  into  Sam  Tripoli,  the  comic  who 
was  so  pointedly  ignored  at  the  end 
of  the  first  New  Faces  showcase. 
Tripoli  congratulates  Orny,  telling 
him  he  he, ird  Adams  killed  the  sec- 
ond time.  Tripoli,  who  despite  his 
onstage  antics  is  one  of  the  nicer  co- 
medians ,n  the  festival,  then  tries  to 
commiserate  over  their  initial  failure 
hy  comparing  their  styles.  "We  both 
do  big  comedy,"  he  says.  I  hrace  my- 
sell  for  the  coming  comedy  had-off, 
hut  instead  I  watch  another  instance 
of  one  comedian  quietly  shutting 
down  in  front  of  another.  A  few  min- 
utes later,  alter  Tripoli  and  Orny  and 
I  part .  I'm  di  >v\  n  h\  t he  taxi  stand 
where  a  clutch  of  red  badges  are  gos- 
•  i i    in  somber  ■  ■  t  ics, 


rah  Kendall.  Earlier  that 
,  American  manager  Dave 
Becky,  who  represents  big  clients 
iike  1  diris  Rock  and,  of  course. 
Chicken,  told  me  he  will  co-manage 
Kendall  in  the  United  States. 
Kendall  looks  as  down-to-earth  as 
evei  in  her  jeans  and  green  corduroy 
jacket,  but  she  isn't  sure  what  to 
make  i  >t  all  the  attention  coming  her 
way,  so  she  is  chain-smoking,  which 
seems  about  the  most  sensible  thing 
one  could  do.  "It  bombards  your 
senses,"  she  says,  her  face  flushed. 
"You  don't  know  what's  genuine." 
Right  then,  Bud  Friedman,  the  own- 
er of  the  Improv  in  L.A.,  stops  hy 
our  table.  Friedman  is  balding  and 
wears  a  monocle — put  him  in  jodh- 
purs and  give  him  a  riding  crop  and 
he  could  pass  tor  a  movie  mogul. 
When  he  spies  Kendall  his  face 
lights  up  with  delight.  "I've  been 
looking  tor  you  for  three  clays,"  he 
says  tenderly  as  he  lowers  himself  to 
one  knee.  He  touches  the  arm  of  her 
chair.  Friedman  plays  the  suitor  well, 
praising  Kendall's  performances  and 
inquiring  into  her  future.  Kendall 
smiles  back,  nodding,  but  she  can't 
seem  to  look  at  him  tor  long  w  ithout 
becoming  mote  embarrassed.  After 
Friedman  leaves,  Barron  and  Kendall 
appraise  his  performance.  "That  was 
a  good  one,"  says  Barron.  Kendall 
laughs  m  disbelief.  "He  knelt  down 
to  talk  to  us,"  she  says.  "Good  body 
language." 

si  NDA1 

r|"Mie  festival  is  over.  There  are  a 
1  handful  of  shows  tonight,  and 
one  final  blowout  party  that  1  know 
I  will  not  have  the  energy  to  attend. 
Down  in  the  lobby  people  are 
cheeking  out,  and  those  who 
haven't  left  physically  have  checked 
out  emotionally.  All  except  Orny, 
the  only  person  still  filled  with  ener- 
gy and  will.  He  says  he  has  some- 
thing for  me,  and  pulls  out  his  scrap- 
book.  It  seems  that  Orny  has  taken 
the  time  to  write  uj^  quotes  that  I 
might  find  useful  in  my  article.  "Fri- 
day's ^et  cured  Thursday's  set  like  a 
Band-Aid,"  he  says.  Orny  checks  for 
un  reaction;  1  am  a  corpse.  "Here's 
the  other  one,"  he  says.  "Just  tor 
Laughs  aged  me  seven  Hollywood 
years,"  he  says.  Ornv  must  sense  that 


I  didn't  get  the  reference  becau 
clarities.  "Like  dog  years,"  he 
Then  Orny  is  off.  1  say  my  gooey 
and  w  ish  him  luck  as  he  walks 
I'm  about  to  head  back  to  my 
when  Orny  turns  around  and  si 
across  the  lobby,  "Don't  tuck 
Dennis!"  I  wave  and  promise  tljj 
won't . 


A 


EPILOl 

year  after  the  festival,  OrJ 


.chastened  but  optimistic, 
certainly  been  a  humbling  ex 
ence  since  Montreal,"  he  say 
think  I've  grown  up  ten  Holly 
years.  I  hold  myself  different 
don't  think  you'd  recognize  m 
meanor.  My  hair  is  longer.  My 
tude  is  different  ...  I  have  to  tl 
before  I  speak  .  .  .  You  know 
hammed  All,  he  was  the  grea 
Think  of  other  examples  of  pe 
w  ho  really  promoted  themselves 
people  got  a  kick  out  of  it.  For  cc 
dy  it  doesn't  w  ork." 

Perhaps  due  to  George  Shapj 
clout,  Orny  has  since  appeared  on 
terrnan  and  was  paired  with  writer } 
Ember  (Grace  Under  Fire,  The  L 
Carey  Shou  )  in  a  development 
with  Warner  Brothers  Televisn 
Since  Orny  loves  to  riff  on  cunt 
events — "Right  now  1  can't  stop  t 
ing  about  the  shark  bites" — he  w; 
ed  to  play  a  cranky  consumer  aa 
cate,  a  sort  of  better-looking  Ra 
Nader.  Warner  Brothers  declined 
Cast  back  in  the  talent  poo 
L.A.  comedians,  Orny  gets 
citable  when  t a  1  k l n g  about 
act — "I'm  not  getting  less  tunny 
but  during  most  of  our  conversat 
he  is  quieter,  older,  even  tentat 
"I  don't  want  to  be  too  preachy,' 
says.  "Sometimes  1  watch  a  tapt 
myself  and  say,  'Tone  it  din 
You're  not  leading  a  cult  hen 
This  new,  self-deprecating  Oi 
Adams  would  have  tared  tar  bet 
at  the  festival.  But  even  as 
griev  es  over  the  loss  of  that  opp 
tunity,  he  takes  cheer  in  the  not  : 
that  suffering  is  esential  tor 
artist's  development.  "Thanks  fo 
year  of  pain,"  he  says.  "The  oi 
thing  I  can  say  is,  thank  God  it  h 
pened  at  this  point  in  my  career  z 
not  at  a  point  when  it  could  hi 
cost  me  millions  of  dollars." 


K     E     V     I     H     W  S 


- 


• 


;ew  hooks 


ly  Guy  Davenport 


A     round  each  pole  of  Jupiter, 
%   largest  ol  the  planers,  sits  a 
mJialo  of  wildly  agitated  strips 
(  light  twisting  and  juggling,  shoot - 
i_!  up  and  darting  down.  Earth,  too, 
vara  these  lights,  the  northern  man- 
i'station  of  which  the  French  as- 
i  momer  Pierre  Gassendi  gave  a 
litin  name  to  in  the  seventeenth 
cntury:  unrnni  borcalis,  "northern 
i  mi."  To  the  Lapps,  who  see  them 
lost  often,  they  are  "a  tierce  and 
ijiwertul  presence,"  and  you  will  he 
ted  in  your  hoots  it  you  look  directly 
)  them.  You  can  see  lupiter's  auroras 
Daniel    Fischer's  mission 
iiPITER:    THE  SPECTACULAR 
fj)URNEY  OF  THE  GALILEO  SPACE 
jUAFT  (Copernicus  Books,  $}2),  a 
i,  nerously  illustrated,  reader-friendly 
count  of  a  look,  close  up,  oxer  six 
pars,  at  what  Galileo  Galilei  squint- 
\  \  at  in  his  toy  telescope  in  1610. 

To  get  ,i  better  look  at  Earth's  ait- 
Era  horealis  a  Norwegian  team  of 
jiientists  clunked  Mount  1  laldde, 
Bell  inside  the  Arctic  Circle,  in  Oc- 
ber  1890.  The  temperature  was 
Plenty-five  decrees  below  freezing, 
|ad  inside  their  stone  observatory  a 
(in  of  water  turned  to  ice  one  foot 
i  urn  the  stove.  B|orn  Helland- 
tansen,  aye  twenty-two,  lost  his  tin- 

[■  ustr.it i,  hi  (t.  >p)  hv  Tn  ■ii\-l-1<  it  In  <m  tin.'  Si  lence,  I n^ti i^t r\ 
EiWk  Lil^r, ir\ .  Astor.  Lenox  inJ  TiUen  Foundations;  phi 
Isnter)  and  £  0  Boone/(  ORBIS 


gers  to  frostbite.  Lucy  lago's  accouni 
of  ibis  heroic  and  horrifying  expedi- 
tion, in  I  I  II  \<  )R  I  1  ll-'RX  I  K.I  I  I  S 
(Knopf,  >24 K  is  as  gripping  as  a  C  'o- 
nan  Poyle  adventure.  Her  book  is  a 
full-scale  biography  of  the  expedi- 
tion's leader,  Professor  Kristian 
Birkeland  1  1867-1917).  1  lis  theory 
thai  the  aurora  was  solar  w  ind  inter- 
acting with  Earth's  magnetic  field, 
published  (in  French)  in  1901,  was 
instantly  dismissed  as  nonsense  by 
British  physicists.  Whoever  heard  of 
atomic  particles  reaching  the  earth 
from  the  sun  (said  the\  in  the  bath 
of  photons  we  call  sunlight)?  What 
they  really  meant  was  thai  Norway, 
then  ,i  province  of  Sweden,  does  not 
have  physicists.  Herring  and  rein 
deer  and  skiing,  yes,  but  not  physi- 
cists. (Joyce  and  Shaw  had  the  same 
trouble  convincing  England  thai 
Henrik  Ibsen  was  a  genius.)  Roald 
Amundsen's  telegram  t<  i 
Robert  Scott  in  1910— 
"I  leading  South" — stung. 
( Norwegians  were  pio- 
neers at  both  poles: 
Fridt  jof  Nansen  came 
within  tt >ur  degrees  i  >l  i he 
north  in  April  1  89 5  ,  a 
good  thirteen  years  before 
the  Cook  and  Peary  expe- 
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d 1 1  ions;  Amundsen 
got   to  the  south   a  ^S&SP*' 
iiu  mtl  i  belt  n  e  Si  ol  I ,  in  1  '■>  1  I  .  I 

Birkeland  speni  his  life  working 
like  a  demon,  harnessing  waterfalls 
for  electricity,  manufacturing  chemi- 
cal fertilizer,  inventing  an  electric 
cannon,  charting  "zodiacal  light"  (a 
wispy  counterpart  of  the  auroras,  vis- 
ible at  the  equator),  and  disturbing 
the  University  of  Oslo  with  periodic 
explosions  in  his  lab.  lie  died  ex- 
hausted and  frustrated,  in  Jap. in,  and 
his  last  book  has  never  been  found. 

Birkeland's  life  can  be  seen  as  a 
scrutiny  and  deployment  of  fire:  ce- 
lestial, chemical,  solar,  combustive. 
There  are  two  new  books  named  af- 
ter thai  wild  annual  among  the  tour 
ancient  elements,  Professor  Stephen 
J.  Pyne's  I  I R ]  \  HRIEI  I  IISTORY 
(University  of  Washington  Press, 
$18.95)  and  one  by  Sebastian 
lunger,  entitled  simply  EIRE  (Nor- 
ton, S 24  >^  i )  Professor  Pyne's  study 
is  (like  one  written  sixteen  years  ago 
by  John  W.  Lyons)  a  scientific  sur- 
vey of  the  chemistry,  history,  danger, 
and  usefulness  i  >!  fire. 

We  first  encountered  fire  as  light- 
ning and  burning  d  nests;  the  wrath  of 
angry  gods,  rained,  it  bakes  bread, 
keeps  us  warm  in  winter,  makes  met- 
al malleable  for  shaping,  and  lights  the 
dark.  It  can  revert  to  its  wild  nature  in 
a  spin  second,  burn  down  Lilies  and 
woods.  1  Iresden  on  fire  in  the  Second 
World  War  was  a  worse  disaster  in 
terms  ot  lives  and  property  than  1  li- 
roshima.  On  the  same  clay  in  1871  that 
Chicago  had  its  great  fire,  a  much 
w i  use  c *  >ntlagrati( >n  in  Peshtigt  >,  Wis- 
consin,  killed  1 ,500  people.  (Paul  Met- 
i .ill  wn  ite  a  sharply  graphic  h<  ink  about 
this  fire:  Firebird,  included  in  Volume 
iof  Coffee  1  louse  Press's  l\lul  Mctcalf: 
C  olL'ctcd  \\  i  >rks  )  Pcshtigo  happened  to 
he  in  i he  u.i\  i it  a  fast- 
mi  w  ing  f<  nest  fire. 

Sebastian  lunger's  Fire 
is  ahi ait  forest  lues  (per- 
sonally i  ibserved,  in  with 
the  1 1 refighters )  for  its 
1 1 rst  sixty  pages;  t  lu  re 
after  u  is  about  fire  In  >m 
the  muzzles  i >t  AK -47s  m 
places    like  Kashmir, 


r  is  a 
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leiuion  '  i  i he  risks  lie  has  taken  to 
u«  things  we  could  not  otherwise 

I  he  List  century  staged  two  world- 
wide wars,  in  the  first  of  them,  on 
the  western  front,  one  could  have 
seen  I'm  ate  Henry  Fowler,  fifty-six 
years  old  (he'd  lied  about  his  aye),  a 
quintessential  Englishman,  philolo- 
ist,  schoolmaster,  lexicographer, 
and  tomato  farmer,  who  had  popped 
around  to  the  recruiting  station  as 
soon  as  the  war  started,  to  do  his  bit. 
Impossible  tasks  were  Fowler's  spe- 
cialty; nothing  daunted  him.  When 
the  awesome  <  )xford  English  Dictio- 
nary  was  only  halt  done,  Oxford  de- 
tided  thai  a  concise,  abridged  ver- 
sion was  just  the  thing  for  the 
dictionary  market.  How  do  you 
abridge  six  volumes  thai  don't  exist.' 
No  problem:  Henry  (and  his  brother 
Frank )  did  it. 

I  lenry  is  hesl  known,  of  course,  tor 
lus  Modern  English  I  'sage  (  1926), 
widely  known  and  consulted  as  an 
I  lltimate  Authi  irity.  1 1  is  i he  in<  >st 
constipated  hook  ever  written,  the 
work  of  a  dithering  pedant.  It  is, 
however,  a  noble  hook.  Fowler  knew 
thai  unsifted  writers  are  parrots,  thai 
their  sentences  are  only  echoes  of 
other  writers  strung  together.  Spilfy 
witrii  isms  g<  i  flat  the  f<  >rt  ieth  i  ime 
they're  sprung  on  you,  metaphors  go 
stale,  and  circumlocutions  grow 
mold.  I  le  was  fighting  a  losing  battle 
(a  phrase  he  would  have  shaken  his 
finger  at).  Newspaper  English  be- 
came formulaic  almost  as  soon  as 
there  were  newspapers.  But  Fowler 
(as  we  tall  his  hook)  is  good  for  halt 
an  hour's  looking  around  in  on  a 
sL >w  at tern< x >n. 

|enn\  McMorris's  biography,  llll 
WAKDI  N  O I  1  N ( ,  I  I  S  1 1  ( 0> 
$27.50),  is  an  affectionate,  hero- 
worshiping  book  thai  convincingly 
pictures  the  ( ire.it  Grammarian,  w  ho 
swam  and  ran  a  mile  every  morning 
ot  the  year,  lost  an  eye  to  lexicogra- 
phy, and  Jidn'l  think  you  went  to 
hell  for  splitting  the  infinitive,  as 
quite  a  l(  ivable  i  >LI  cool  er.  ■ 


THE  BOXES  OF  MUZHIKi 

Isaac  Babel  ^ets  lost  in  translation 


B^  Francine  Prose 


Discussed  in  this  essay: 

The  C  omplete  Works  of  Isaac  Hahcl,  translated  by  Peter  Constantine.  Uj 
Norton,  December  2001.  992  pages.  $39.95. 


Like  all  the  stones  in  Isaac  Ba- 
bel's 1926  masterpiece,  Red 
Cavalry,  "My  First  Goose"  is 
set  among  the  horse  soldiers  ot  Com- 
mander Budenny's  Red  Army  during 
the  bloody  Russo-Polish  War  of 
1920.  Its  narrator  is  an  idealistic 
young  intellectual  who  finds  himself 
riding  with  the  Cossacks — rough- 
necks who  have  nothing  hut  eon- 
tempi  for  a  bespectacled  law  graduate 
from  St.  Petersburg.  A  sympathetic 
quartermaster  suggests  that  the  way 
to  win  his  comrades'  respect  is  to 
"mess  up  a  lady  "  But  .is  it  turns  out, 
any  living  creature  will  do.  Hungry, 
tormented  by  cooking  aromas,  our 
hero  kills  Ins  landlady's  goose  by 
cracking  its  skull  under  his  hoot.  He 
then  orders  the  old  woman  to  cook 
it.  This  impulsive  display  of  brutality 
convinces  the  Cossacks  that  the  nar- 
rator might,  after  all,  be  a  human  be- 
ing. They  invite  him  to  share  their 
pork  and  cabbage  soup  and  allow  him 
to  read  to  them  Lenin's  speech  from 
Pravda.  Later,  "we  slept,  all  six  of  us, 
beneath  a  wooden  roof  thai  let  in  the 
stars,  warming  one  another,  our  legs 
intermingled.  I  dreamed:  and  in  my 
dreams  saw  women.  Bur  my  heart, 
stained  with  bloodshed,  grated  and 
brimmed  ( >ver." 

This  brief  synopsis  naturally  leaves 
out  much  of  what  makes  the  story 
great,  details  such  as  the  landlady's 
magnificently  despondent  line  ("1 
want  to  go  and  hang  myself"),  re- 
peated twice  in  the  narrative,  and, 
more  importantly,  the  story's  sub- 
text, which  is  sex:  an  erotic  charge 
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ignited  by  the  first  paragraph' 
scription  of  the  division  comma 
Savitsky  ("His  long  legs  were 
girls  sheathed  to  the  neck  in  r| 
boots"),  and  exploded  in  the 
lines,  in  that  tangle  of  sleeping  | 
bodies. 

I  was  eighteen,  a  college  soj 
more,  when  our  writing  instrc 
read  us  the  whole  of  "My  I 
Goose."  This  was  in  1966,  and 
aspiring  novelists  all,  were  greaJ 
mirers  of  Hemingway,  with  wl 
Babel  shared  much:  a  similar  inti 
in  storytelling,  in  themes  of  war 
courage,  and  violence;  an  obses 
with  style,  extreme  compression, 
economy;  and  a  commitment  to  i 
talizing  the  written  language  thrc 
a  precise,  elegant  fidelity  to  the 
ken  vernacular.  In  "My  First  Goc 
we  heard  something  that  reseml 
Hemingway,  but  stripped  of  his 
mance  and  sentiment,  and  with 
that  failure  of  nerve  caused  by 
longing  (so  damaging  to  a  writer) 
the  reader's  admiration  and  afi 
tion.  It  Hemingway  told  us  that  v 
happened  and  brave  men  tou 
them,  Babel  suggested  that  viole 
was  sexy,  that  something  in  huri 
nature  liked  it — even  required  it. 
Hemingway  hero  would  pray 
what  the  soldier  in  Babel's  "After 
Battle"  asks  from  fate:  "the  simp 
of  proficiencies — the  ability  to 
my  fellow-men."  And  it  Hemingi 
wrote  about  "men  without  wome 
Babel  matter-of-factly,  with  neit 
titillation  nor  alarm,  zeroed  in 
the  homoerotic  nature  of  army  life 

Our  instructor  told  us  a  tew  fa 
about  Babel,  culled  from  Lioi 
Trilling's  introduction  to  the  IS 
edition  ot  The  Collected  Stones.  B> 


■ 


[Odessa  in  1894,  he  moved  to  St. 
[Jjersburg  to  become  .1  writer  and 
Iplished  a  story  in  .1  magazine  edit- 
jjby  his  mentor,  Maxim  Gorky, 
ita  advised  him  to  go  out  and  cx- 
ijience  life  and  to  work  on  his 
1  ise  style.  He  joined  t  he  c  za r's 
my,  then  the  Soviei  Army,  and, 
i-  the  hero  of  "My  l  ust  Goose," 
we  with  the  Cossacks  in  the  Bu- 
Ijmy  Campaign — an  odd  choice, 
jibe  Babel  was  Jew  ish  and  the  (  'os- 
»ks  were  known  for  their  murder- 
)  anti-Semitic  rampages.  After  hi.s 
nries  began  to  appear  in  the  1920s, 
jjbecame  an  international  success; 
Rl  Cavalry  was  published  here  in 
1!9. 

i  His  personal  life  w  as  complex;  he 
f;  lered  three  children  by  three  dif- 
Sjent  women  and  habitually  obfus- 
c  ed  and  mythologized  his  past.  Al- 
t' his  wife  and  daughter  emigrated 
t  Paris,  he  lived  with  Antonina 
fi'ozhkova,  an  engineer  whose 
Inching  memoir,  A(  lbs  Side,  de- 
S'lhes  his  final  years.  Under  pressure 
f'm  the  government  to  voice  the 
p  ty  ideology  (in  an  address  to  the 
3(34  Soviet  Writers'  Congress,  he 
fused  Stalin's  literary  style),  Babel 
ote  less  and  less.  In  1939  he  was 
ested  by  the  secret  police  and 


died,  it  was  said,  in  a  labor  camp  two 
1 11  t hree  years  later. 

Toda\  we  know   that  Babel  was 

never  sent  to  a  labor  camp  bm  was 
shot  in  prison  eight  months  after  his 
arrest,  a  fact  thai  the  govern  men  I 
hid  from  his  family  tor  decades,  t  )th- 
er  questions  remain,  among  them 
the  riddle  of  why  he  was  killed,  and, 
most  puzzlingly,  the  central  enigma 
of  his  career  and  reputation.  Despite 
his  relatively  modest  output,  he  is 
widely  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  writers  of  this  centu- 
ry. Maxim  Gorky  called  him  "the 
great  hope  of  Russian  literal  lire.'' 
Harold  Bloom  has  edited  a  book  of 
essays  about  his  work.  According  to 
(  vntlna  Ozick,  "It  we  wish  to  com- 
plete, and  transmit,  the  literary  con- 
figuration of  the  twentieth  century— 
the  image  that  will  enduringly  stain 
history's  retina — now  is  the  tune  (11 
is  past  time)  to  set  Babel  beside  Kaf- 
ka." Novelists,  poets,  and  serious 
readers  speak  of  his  work  with  an  in- 
tense— and  almost  cultlike— respect 
and  devotion.  So  why  is  Babel's 
work  not  widely  known,  nor  his 
name  universally  recognized,  among 
the  literate  public  ? 

The  foregoing  summary  of  "My 
First  Goose"  suggests  a  possible 


cause.  Babel  is  one  of  the  darkest, 
most  disturbing,  least  reassuring,  and 
least  politically  correct  of  writers — 
which  is  not  to  say  that  his  work  is 
unrelievedly  grim,  or  that  it  isn't  of- 
ten lively,  charming,  and  tunny.  He 
is,  however,  unrelenting  in  his  re- 
fusal  to  editorialize,  to  moralize,  to 
interpret.  As  Lionel  Trilling  wrote, 
"one  could  not  at  once  know  just 
how  the  author  was  responding  to 
the  brutality  he  recorded,  whether 
he  thought  it  good  or  bad,  justified 
or  not  justified.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  thing  to  be  in  doubt  about.  It 
was  not  really  clear  how  the  author 
felt  about,  say,  Jews;  or  about  reli- 
gion; or  about  the  goodness  of  man." 
Babel's  heroes  are  gangsters,  whores, 
and  soldiers,  as  well  as  boys  and 
young  men  in  the  process  of  finding 
out  that  the  world  is  populated  with 
gangsters,  whores,  and  soldiers. 

Countless  writers  have  linked  sex 
and  death,  violence  and  art,  but  few 
have  made  that  linkage  appear  so 
raw  and  unromantic.  Sex,  in  Babel's 
stories,  is  raucous  and  juicy,  com- 
pelling and  dirty;  he  accomplishes  in 
a  few  allusive  sentences  what  Henry 
Miller  required  a  trilogy  of  novels  to 
convey.  "Guy  de  Maupassant,"  a  tale 
about  an  aspiring  writer  who  trades 
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in  tin  Itnal  stages  ol  syphilis,  cui  his 
thro.u  and  was  confined  to  a  mad- 
housv ,  where  he  crawled  about  on  all 
tours;  devouring  his  own  excrement. 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  think  oi  .1  writer 
ut  equal  genius  whose  work  runs  so 
directly  counter  to  the  prevailing 
popular  taste  tor  sympathetic  charac- 
ters and  an  affirmative  worldview.  It 
our  culture  today  demands  sincerity 
and  transparency,  Babel's  work,  to 
quote  Trilling  again,  is  "heavily 
charged  with  . . .  intensity,  irony,  and 
ambiguousness." 

I  have  with  regret  stopped  using 
Babel  in  the  literature  classes  I 
teach.  My  last  attempt  involved  his 
instructive  and  remarkably  different 
two  versions  ("My  hirst  l  ee"  and 
"Answer  to  an  Inquiry")  of  the  same 
plot:  a  hoy  is  infatuated  with  a  pros- 
titute who  takes  him  home.  Inspired 
by  ardor,  he  invents  a  sad  tale  of 
having  been  the  kept  lover  ot  a  ho- 
mosexual Armenian,  a  lie  that  con- 
vinces the  whore  that  she  and  the 
kid  are  colleagues,  and  which  moves 
her  to  otter  him  a  night  ol  love  tor 
tree.  Several  of  my  graduate  students 
were  offended  by  what  they  consid- 
ered the  damaging  stereotype  of  the 
w  hore  with  a  heart  of  gold,  as  well  as 
by  an  author  who  tacitly  condoned  a 
hero  who  would  deceive  ,111  op- 
pressed female  sex  worker.  But  their 
horror  was  nothing  compared  to  that 
of  my  class  ot  University  of  I  hah  un- 
dergraduates, most  1 1)  them  Mormon, 
to  whom  1  assigned  Babel's  "The  Sin 
ot  Jesus." 

Cast  as  a  deceptively  lighthearted 
folktale,  the  story  concerns  .1  hotel 
servant,  Anna,  who  keeps  getting 
pregnant.  After  she  prays  for  help, 
Jesus  sends  her  an  angel  named  Al- 
fred to  be  her  husband  and  protec- 
tor, with  ^t  1  ic  f  instructions  to  re- 
move Alfred's  fragile  wings  before 
going  to  bed  at  night.  But  one 
evening  Anna  gets  drunk,  and  in  a 
fit  ot  lust,  rolls  over  on  the  angel  and 
crushes  him.  Anna  is  soon  pregnant 
again,  of  course,  and  at  the  story's 
conclusion  he  berates  lesus  tor  hav- 


ing 


u  lu- J  her  beyond  her  hunts. 
When  the  Savior,  suitably  chas- 
tened, 1. ill-  to  his  knees  and  beg-  her 
pardon,  Anna  replies,  '"There's  no 
forgiveness  for  you,  Jesus  Christ  .  .  • 
No  forgiveness,  and  never  will  be.'" 
My  students  were  appalled,  I  think, 
not  merely  by  the  blasphemy,  but  by 
the  vision  behind  it:  that  is,  by  Ba- 
bel's view  of  a  universe  without 
sense  or  order,  a  world  in  which,  it 
we  are  to  love  one  another  at  all,  we 
must  tirst  admit  that  we  often  be- 
have no  better  than  animals — and, 
in  tact,  often  worse. 


1 


f(^he  hope  of  many  Babel  tans 
has  been  th.it  this  fall,  with 
W.W.  Norton's  publication 

of  The  C  Complete  Works  0}  Isaac  Babel, 
translated  by  Peter  Constantine,  Ba- 
bel will  at  long  last  receive  his  right- 
ful place  in  the  canon.  The  book  has 
been  anticipated  with  great  excite- 
ment and  feted  in  the  ways  (an 
evening  of  tributes  by  well-known 
writers  at  the  92nd  Street  V,  etc.) 
that  attend  a  major  cultural  event. 
Ot  course,  Babel's  stories  have  been 
rendered  into  English  before,  with 
varying  success,  by  translators 
including,  among  others,  Walter 
Morison,  Max  Hayvvard,  Andrew 
MacAndrew,  and  Avrahm  Yar- 
molinsky.  The  Morison  translation  is 
considered  the  best,  and  it  is  often 
quite  good,  but  a  certain  elatedness, 
as  well  as  troublesome  quirks — the 
capricious  omission  of  sentences  and 
occasionally  of  whole  paragraphs — 
hav  e  made  one  wish  for  an  even  bet- 
ter job.  In  1964,  Isaac  Babel:  The 
lonely  Years  1925-1939  made  avail- 
able a  handful  of  previously  unpub- 
lished stones,  letters,  and  historical 
documents,  including  his  speech  to 
the  1934  Writers  Congress.  Still 
more  short  fiction  appeared  in  You 
Musi  Know  Everything  (lu69).  Isaac 
Babel:  J  he  Forgotten  Prose  (translated 
by  Nicholas  Stroud,  1978)  intro- 
duced into  English  a  selection  of  his 
journalistic  reportage,  together  with 
-tones,  fragments  from  his  1920  di- 
ary, and  the  "treatment"  of  his  script 
tor  the  1926  silent  film  "Wandering 
Mats."  Most  recently,  the  publica- 
tion ot  hi-  1°20  War  Diary  (translat- 
ed by  1 1.  T.  Willetts)  permitted  read- 
ers to  compare  journal  entries  made 


during  the  Russo-Polish  War 
the  fiction  Babel  crafted  from 
raw  material. 

Because  of  the  sporadic  manni 
which  his  work  has  appeared, 
because  the  circumstances  of 
death  have  made  it  difficult  to  k 
how  much  of  his  writing  survi 
Babel  was  considered  to  have 
duced  a  slim,  indeed  a  virtuj 
anorexic,  oeuvre.  But  the  cur 
volume — nearly  1,000  page 
length — has  respectable  heft.  Its 
pearance  marks  not  only  the 
time  that  his  work  has  been  ass 
bled  in  one  place  but  also  the 
time  that  many  of  the  pieces  inc 
ed — fiction,  plays,  screenpl: 
sketches,  journalistic  and  occasu 
essays,  notes,  and  fragments — b 
appeared  in  English  at  all. 

For  admirers  of  Babel,  the  1 
book  is  veined  with  opportuni 
(such  as  the  pieces  in  this  mon  | 
Readings  section)  to  follow 
progress  of  his  career  and  his  wi 
ing  method.  One  can  compare  tl 
versions  of  "Squadron  Lea 
Trunin  ,"  contrast  the  synopsis 
the  screenplay  he  wrote  for  "W 
denng  Stars"  (here  called  "Roan 
Stars"),  and  watch  him  experim 
with  techniques  and  strategies 
turns,  a  chatty,  plain-style  narrat 
voice,  the  epistolary  form.  It  is  fa 
nating  to  read  the  knee-jerk  pro 
ganda  he  dispatched  from  Frai 
("the  political  system  of  capita 
government  disfigures  the  wonde 
face  of  this  country")  alongside  mi 
nuanced  fictions  set  in  Paris.  We 
see  him  returning  to — and  expai' 
ing — such  themes  as  the  voluptuo 
ness  of  surrendering  to  the  corn 
tion  of  one's  own  innocence;  anc 
see  him  perfecting,  in  fiction, 
terse  narrative  shorthand  he  pr 
ticed  in  newspaper  reports  on  life 
old  age  homes,  maternity  wards, 
in  the  St.  Petersburg  streets.  Perh: 
most  fascinatingly,  one  can  obseii 
Babel  master  a  trick  at  which  he  1 
came  expert:  ending  a  story  in  a  v 
that  creates  a  sudden,  profound 
lence,  through  which  the  final  hi 
echo.  "Guy  de  Maupassant"  cc 
eludes  with  one  such  moment,  as  t 
narrator  finishes  reading  the  biog 
phy  of  the  anonymous  French  writ 
"I  read  the  book  to  the  end  and  { 


'< 

Hill 


i  t  bed.  The  fog  came  close  to  the 

ii  ,>w;  the  world  was  hidden  from 
t  v4y  heart  contracted  as  the  fore- 
i  ng  of  some  essent  ial  truth 
11  led  me  with  h^ht  fingers."  In 
E  934  speech  to  the  Writers'  Con- 

,  Babel  spoke  or  himself  as  hav- 
ecome  a  "master  of  the  art  of  si- 
e" — a  veiled  reference  to  the 
u  ng  effect  that  ideology  and  cen- 
ip  had  on  his  work  hut  also  per- 
less  obviously,  to  that  aura  of 
:i  ness  that  makes  his  writing 
n  tie  and  devastating. 

,'t  despite  its  length  and  rich- 
e,  and  regardless  of  how  grateful 
n  is  for  its  existence,  The  Complete 
'/ ks  may  have  the  unfortunate  ef- 
:<  of  making  readers  unfamiliar 
a  Babel's  work  wonder  what  all 
i  fuss  is  about.  For  the  Constan- 
:|  translation  too  often  makes  one 
:<  that,  on  some  basic  level,  Babel 
nt  not  have  been,  after  all,  a  very 

0  I  w  iter. 

1  he  noble,  notoriously  under- 
Hfirded  and  undervalued  job  of  a 
itrary  translator  demands  of  its 
|:titioners  an  almost  alchemical 
n,  transforming  great  writing  in 
t  language  into,  ideally,  great 
/i  ing  in  another,  a  task  freighted 
dm  the  additional  burden  of  inhab- 
Ci o;  the  mind  of  the  author,  eom- 
nnicating  those  qualities  of  tone, 
jEionality,  and  voice  that  distin- 
th  one  writer  from  another.  Each 
id,  each  phrase,  of  the  original 
t  suggests  ,i  myriad  of  choices  and 
tt.ents  countless  tiny  decisions  that 
Rice  all  the  difference  between  a 
wk  that  sounds  as  it  it  were  written 
Id  written  well)  in  the  language 
B  i  which  it  is  heiny  translated  and 
I!  that  has  all  the  earmarks  (awk- 
v  d  constructions,  stiff  dialogue, 
feign-sounding  locutions)  of  a 
Iched  translation. 

f*io  one,  it  is  sate  to  say,  becomes  a 
fislator  in  the  hopes  of  yet  tiny 
ii  or  famous.  Still,  it  is  easy  to  rind 
|h  heartening  and  terrifying  exam- 
K  of  how  crucially  important  indi- 
liual  translators  can  be.  We  can  as- 
iine  that  Gregory  Rabassa's 
■gnificent  rendition  of  Gabriel 
prcia  Marquez's  C  )ne  I  lundred  Years 
molitude  accelerated  the  velocity 
wh  which  it  was  recognized  and 
I braced  as  a  masterpiece  in  this 


country.  One  reason  that  Chekhov's 
stories  continue  to  seem  so  alive  and 
timely  may  be  the  modest,  nearly 
characterless,  and  therefore  tuneless 
quality  of  Constance  Garnett's 
prose.  A  fresh,  felicitous  translation 
cm  resurrect  a  venerated  but  too 
rarely  read  classic,  as  happened  re- 
cently when  Richard  1  loward's  Mod- 
ern Library  version  of  The  Charter- 
house oj  Parma  put  Stendhal  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Tunes  bestseller  list. 

Conversely,  less  fortunate  authors 
can  have  their  works  essentially 
translated  out  of  existence.  Such 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  Mexican 
novelist  Juan  Rulfo,  whose  great 
novel,  Pedro  Paramo,  has  barely  sur- 
vived not  one  but  two  lackluster 
English  versions.  Contemporary 
writers  living  here — among  them, 
the  Romanian  Norman  Manea — 
have  suffered  the  consequences  of 
inadequate  translation.  Nabokov 
has  claimed  thai  Gogol  cannot  he- 
re.id  at  all  in  t  ranslat  ion;  once, 
when  1  tried  to  teach  "The  Over- 
coat," I  discovered  that  the  abysmal 
version  in  my  students'  anthology 
had  not  merely  failed  to  convey 
Gogol's  irony  and  humor  but  ren- 
dered the  story  unintelligible  on  the 
simplest  plot  level. 

Although  translators  ,ue,  tradi- 
tionally, a  retiring  and  humble  lot, 
one  can  hardly  blame  Peter  Con- 
stantine  tor  wanting  us  to  know 
what  a  monumental  challenge  he 
has  undertaken. 

In  translating  The  ( '.omplete  Wtrrks  oj 
Isaac  Bti/vl,  I  was  constantly  struck  K 
rlie  different  registers  nf  Babel's  voice  in 
different  stories.  The  minute  I  thouyhl 
I  had  pinned  down  Babel's  style,  it 
transformed  itself  into  something  very 
different  in  the  next  story. . . . 

I  have  found  in  translating  other 
authors,  such  as  Anton  Chekhov  and 
Thomas  Mann,  thai  after  a  few  stories 
1  was  steering  toward  a  Chekhovian  >>r 
Mannian  style  I  felt  worked  in  Eng- 
lish. Not  m.  with  Babel.  Each  .4  die 
147  texts  m  tins  volume,  from  the 
shortest  story  to  the  longest  play,  had 
i«i  he-  tieaied  mi  its  nun  terms.  Babel  Is 
not  only  one  of  the  greatest  ^tur\  - 
tellers  ,i|  European  literature-,  hut  ah,, 
i me  ot  its  greatest  stylists. 

But  this  claim  is  rarely  borne  out  in 
the  pages  that  follow,  so  one  cannot 
help  wondering  what,  exactly,  was  the 
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h    m  tew  dI  rhem 

i  !iIkt"  manage  to  render 
1 1  Ba!  el's  gangsters  and 
v\li'  'IX--  without  making  their  dialogue 
xi  mi'id  i  i\erl\  v.  in  tempi  miry  or  clumsi- 
U  anachronistic.  And  in  many  cases, 
i  'oiwantine's  decisions  and  solutions 
represent  huge  nnpr<  ivements  over  ear- 
Vet  one  neeJ  not  he  a  Russian 
scholar  to  he  trouhled  hy  mistakes  in 
simple  English  usage:  "They  have 
heen  mined  In  books,  hv  heing  tor- 
hidden  from  enjoying  a  throaty 
yawn  "  Overly  literal  translations  of- 
ten force  lis  to  intuit  what  Bahel 
could  have  intended;  thus  when 
L'oiistantine  tells  us  that  "Grand- 
mother had  no  interest  in  outside 
people.''  we  eventually  realize  that 
Babel  meant  something  like:  anyone 
outside  the  family.  We  understand 
what  the  young  narrator  of  "First 
Love" — one  of  Bahel's  greatest  sto- 
ries—  in  seeing  when  he  ogles  his 
lovely  neighbor:  "Beneath  the  lace 
.'I  her  low-cut  chemise  I  could  see 
the  deepening  onset  of  her  pressed- 
down  breasts";  hul  it  sounds  bizarre, 
and  notably  unsexy,  in  English.  Sim- 
ilarly, we  cannot  help  wondering: 
what,  precisely,  is  "pudgy  skin"?  Or  a 
face  "naively  powdered".'  Or  "bounc- 
ing false  teeth".' Or  "destitute  pride".' 
c 1 1  what  it  means  ro  call  someone  a 

1  he  infelicity  of  such  phrases  is 
compounded  when  they  are  com- 
bined in  awkward  sentences— con- 
that,  you  feel, 

■ 

without  misrepresenting  the  <  iriginal. 
grunt  led  pi  i-  ini- 

i 

■ 


I 

final  muzhik  soh,  yells  in  .<  comman- 
denai  fashion,  and  returns  to  his  office 

And  what  can  we  conclude  about  a 
writei  of  sentences  like  this  one: 
"The  brothers  sat  on  the  bench  Irv- 
ing to  figure  out  how  old  their  papa 
was.  and  how  lone  the  hidden  tail  of 
years  behind  his  admitted  sixty 
might  be,  and  Semyon,  the  janitor's 
son,  was  sitting  next  to  them." 

What's  more  troubling  is  Con- 
stantine's  shaky  attempts  to  repro- 
duce the  poetry  of  Babel's  work,  in 
particular  his  signature  propensity 
tor  juxtaposing  moments  of  horrific 
violence  with  sections  of  the  most 
gorgeous  lyricism.  One  such  inter- 
lude occurs  in  the  first  story  in  Red 
Cavalry,  a  tale  we  have  come  to 
know  as  "Crossing  into  Poland,"  but 
which  Constantine  calls — doubtless 
more  accurately,  it  less  majestically, 
memorably,  or  pronounceably — 
"Crossing  the  River  Zbrucz."  This  is 
how  we  are  used  to  reading  the  pas- 
sage, in  Morison's  version:  "Silence 
overcame  all.  Only  the  moon,  clasp- 
ing in  her  blue  hands  her  round, 
bright,  carefree  face,  wandered  like  a 
vagrant  outside  the  window."  And 
this  is  how  Constantine  translates  it: 
"Everything  has  been  killed  by  the 
silence,  and  only  the  moon,  clasping 
its  round,  shining,  carefree  head  in 
its  blue  hands,  loiters  beneath  my 
window."  Likewise,  the  story's  sec- 
ond sentence,  which  delivers  the 
first  of  the  main  small  shocks  that 
give  the  work  its  power — "The  Staff 
had  left  Krapivno,  and  our  baggage 
train  was  spread  out  in  a  noisy  rear- 
guard over  the  highroad  from  Brest 
to  Warsaw  built  In  Nicholas  1  upon 
the  bones  of  peasants"  is  now  longer, 
more  diffuse,  and  considerably  less 
si  morous: 

The  siatt  now  withdrawing  from 
Krapivno,  and  our  cavalry  transport 
stretches  in  a  noisy  rear  guard  along 
the  high  road  that  goes  trom  Brest  to 
Warsaw,  a  high  road  built  on  the 
bones  ot  muzhiks  In  Czar  Nicholas  I. 

No  one  could  fault  Constantine's 
command  of  Russian,  but  he  ap- 
pears to  lack  an  ear  for  the  grace  of 
the  English  language.  Oddly,  he 
seems  unaware  that  rhythm  and  ca- 


dence is  as  important  in  prose 
poetry,  especially  at  the  enc 
story  (imagine  the  conclusi 
James  Joyce's  "The  Dead"  dep 
of  its  musicality)  and,  most  cr 
ly,  at  the  end  of  Babel's  stii 
which  produce  their  effect 
ghostly,  resonant  silence — p 
through  the  effects  of  mete 
sound.  Two  ot  his  masterpi1 
"Crossing  into  Poland"  and 
Sin  ot  Jesus,"  end  with  lines  o 
logue  that  remain  unanswered 
therefore  seem  to  echo  heyom 
final  page.  By  changing  just  ; 
words,  Constantine  makes  the 
tion  asked  by  the  daughter  ot  a 
dered   man   in  "Crossing 
Poland" — "1  should  wish  to  I 
where  in  the  whole  world  you  c 
find  another  father  like  m 
ther?" — less  agonized  and  seariij 
want  you  to  tell  me  where 
c  i  »uld  find  an<  ither  father  like  n 
ther  in  all  the  world!"  Likev 
Anna's  upbraiding  of  Jesus  (qu 
above)  now  sounds  more  like  r 
lance  than  cosmic  maledictior 
will  not  forgive  you,  Jesus  Christ 
1  will  not!'"  The  astonishing 
lines  of  so  many  of  Babel's  sn 
now  seem  clunky  and  maladro 
including,  as  it  happens,  the  en 
of  "My  First  Goose."  The  line 
heart,  stained  with  bloodshed, 
ed  and  brimmed  over" — whu 
heard,  in  that  classroom,  more  t 
thirty  years  ago  and  have  never 
gotten — has  now  become  the  gr 
less:  "my  heart,  crimson  with  n 
der,  screeched  and  bled." 


T"hat  makes  this  a 
%  %  more  distressing  is  the 
T  ▼  that  Isaac  Babel  was 
mous  among  his  contemporaries 
maniacal  perfectionist,  a  fanatic 
careful  and  exacting  stylist  v 
w  rote  dozens  ot  versions  ot  a  sir 
story  and  deliberated  over  e 
word.  Embedded  in  his  fiction 
justly  celebrated  pronouncements 
the  importance  of  prose  style.  So 
narrator  of  "Guv  de  Maupassai 
muses.  "A  phrase  is  born  into 
w  orld  both  good  and  had  at  the  sa 
time.  The  secret  lies  in  a  slight; 
almost  invisible  twist.  The  lev 
should  rest  in  your  hands,  getti 
warm,  and  you  can  onlv  turn  it  on 


t  vice.  .  .  .  No  iron  can  stab  the 
a  with  such  force  as  a  peri<  id  put 
ti  the  right  pi, ice." 
I  his  memoir,  \  ears  oj  I  fo/v,  the 
\  t  writer  Konstantin  Paustovsky 
:  Js  a  conversation  with  Rahel 
a  nay  well  be  the  most  eloquent 
c  icisive  disquisition  ev  er  written 
i  ie  subject  oi  literary  revision. 
)  nenting  on  the  twenty-two  ver- 
)t  of  a  single  story  that  Paustovsky 
e  Med  on  his  desk,  Babel  says: 

1  ork  like  a  pack  mule,  hut  it's  my 
i  n  choice.  I'm  like  n  galley  slave 
\  o's  chained  for  life  to  his  oar  hut 
\  b  loves  the  oar.  Everything  about  it. 
.  1  go  over  each  sentence,  time  and 
,  iin.  1  start  by  cutting  all  the  words  it 
c  i  do  without.  You  have  to  keep  yi  iur 
i  -  on  the  job  because  words  arc  vers, 
■  ,  the  rubbishv  i  mes  no  into  hiding 
Id  you  have  to  si i u  them  out — repeti- 
ons,  synonyms,  things  that  simply 
i  n't  mean  anything.  ...I  go  over 
•  cry  image,  mctaplu ir,  comparison,  to 
if  they  arc  fresh  and  accurate.  It 

u  can't  find  the  right  adjective  for  a 
|un,  leave  it  alone   Let  the  noun 

ind  hy  itself. 

A  comparison  must  he  as  accurate 
a  slide  rule  and  as  natural  as  the 
icll  of  fennel.         I  lake  i  ml  all  the 

'.rticiples  and  adverhs  I  can  Ad- 

rbs  are  lighter.  Thc\  can  even  lend 
hi  u  ings  in  a  n.n  Rut  too  man\  i  if 
em  make  the  language  spineless  .  .  . 
noun  needs  onl\  one  adjective,  the 
loicest.  Only  a  genius  can  afford  two 
Ijectives  to  one  noun.  .  .  Line  is  as 
lportant  in  prose  as  in  an  engraving 
has  to  be  clear  and  hard  .  Rut  the 
i >st  imp< h  i. mi  thing  of  all  .     is  n<  it 

f  i  kill  the  story  b\  working  on  it.  Or 
se  all  your  labour  has  heen  in  vain. 

I  's  like  walking  a  tight-rope.  Well, 

Ijiere  it  is.  .  .  .  We  ought  all  t<  i  lake  an 

I  ith  not  to  mess  up  our  joh 

eading  this,  one  can  hardly  hear 
Imagine  how  Isaac  Babel  might 
iu'd  the  awkwardness,  the  cliches, 
r  the  inexactitude  of  the  language 
Ivhich  he  is  now  being  presented 
Knglish — and  to  consider  the  pos- 
Ility  that  history  has  (in  this  case, 
m  all  the  best  intentions)  found 
■  another  way  of  muting  the  voice 
jfihe  "master  of  the  art  of  silence." 

n  fact,  writers  and  translators 
»e  "ought  all  to  take  an  oath  not 
iness  up  our  job."  It  translators  are 
\>  great  prose  stylists — and  why 
I'uld  they  be  expected  to  he.' — 


they  should  be  encouraged  to  work 
with  editors  and  writers  w  ho  are;  for 
as  the  poel  Mark  Strand  has  suggest- 
ed, the  ideal  is  not  tot  ranslate  fn  >m 
one  language  into  another  but  rather 
from  one  writer  into  another.  Even- 
tually, we  can  only  In  >pe,  sue  h  a 


writer  ( >r  I  randan  it  ■■  ill  h  L  mnd  in 
English  L >r  Babel-  one  w  In >  will  not 
merely  recognize  but  ivproduic  tin 
cue  and  attention  thai  I  la  he '  I  i\ 
ished  on  ever}  word  ot  hi>  strangi 
and  eloc|iient  stories.  Anything  less 
is  a  c  nine.  ■ 


MORE  THAN  ECONOMIST 

A  completed  life  of  John  Maynard  Keynes 


EN  Nicholas  Fraser 


1  >ist  ussed  in  this  ess.is : 

John  Maynard  Keynes:  Fighting  for 
Freedom,  /937-W6,  by  Robert 
Skidelsky.  Viking,  2001 .  576 
pages.  $  H.95. 

It  is  pi  issible  to  spend  si  1 1<  mg  with 
sc  unci  me,  in  the  a  mrse  i  »f  a  mar- 
riage, perhaps,  or  through  the 
rigi  irs  c  if  shared  incarceratii  in — also 
as  a  biographer — that  you  can  no 
longer  know  how  that  person  has 
changed  you.  This  is  what  Pi,  ifessi  h 
Robert  Skidelsky  appealed  to  he  say- 
ing, on  a  dark  afterm « m  last  mid- 
winter, abi  nit  John  Maynard  Keynes, 
the  Englishman  reckoned  to  have 
invented  modern  economics,  and 
on  whom  Skidelsky  had  spent  the 
best  twenty-odd  years  of  his  adult 
life,  covering  l,700-<  idd  dense  pages 
with  w  oi\h.  Professor  Skidelsky  w  as 
small  and  spry,  with  John  Lennon 
hitocah  and  an  amiably  abrasive,  dis- 
tinctly Keynesian  manner.  We  w  ere 
sitting  i  in  small  chairs  in  a  K  x  >ksh<  ip 
somewhere  in  the  still  shabby  vie  in- 
ity  of  Bloomsbury,  and  I  counted  a 
dozen  of  us.  The  small  audience  ad- 
mirably fitted  Skidelsky  s  theme, 
which  was  the  decline  of  the  old  pub- 
lic culture  <  >t  Britain. 

Keynes,  as  his  Russian  wife,  Lydia, 
remarked,  was  "nv  ire  than  ec<  >n<  imisi .  ' 
He  stood  at  the  crossroads  of  the  mod- 


Nicholas  Fraser  is  the  author,  musi  recenrh', 
oj  The  Voice  of  Modern  I  Lured  ((  herlook 
P?vss,  2001 )  /  ic  is  in  charge  oj  intemation- 
al  documentaries  for  the  BB( 


enlist  movement,  and  he  moved  freely 
anu  mg  the  competing  w  >  >rlds  of  ( Cam- 
bridge, Bloomsbury,  and  the  Treasury. 
But  the  old,  intimate  world  of  the 
British  political  and  intellectual  elite 
had  vanished.  Economists  hesitated 
between  arcane  the<  >r\  and  tipstei  ism. 
Political  lite  had  been  destroyed  L\ 
the  vulgarities  of  the  tabloid  press.  It 
wi  nilcl  in  >t  i  iccur  t<  i  anyi  me  (as  it  dtd  t<  > 


lograpfi  1  private  collection/Rogttr-Viullet,  Paris./Brklneman  \n  Lihrar\ 
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gesi ,  J  sadly, 
cuii! J  he  ploti  cd  m  ihe  respi  >nse  to  his 
i  >v.  11  K  k >k-,  in  j v.i i  icular  to  their  men 
:  ion  >>i  w  hat  in  Keynes's  circle  was  un- 
eert  iiii  iniously  called  "buggery."  when 
Skidelsky  began  hi-  task  there  were 
r 1 1 1  those  w  ho  felt  that  <i  tree  account 
ut  the  l  treat  Economist's  promiscuity 
w.i-  misplaced.  Nowadays  a  life  of 
Keynes,  no  matter  how  high-minded, 
wi  mid  he  read  primarily  tor  its  quota  of 
Bloomshury  indiscretion.  "The  culture 
u  alh  I-  g<  me,"  concluded  Skidelsky. 

A-  he  itemized  his  own  discontents, 
I  began  t>  >  flunk  ot  how  Keynes  and  his 
ideas  had  circulated  in  my  own  life.  I 
first  encountered  Maynard  Keynes  m 
on  the  London  tube,  between 
power  cuts  during  a  miners'  strike.  In 
1970s  Britain,  the  adjective  "Keynes- 
ian"  came  attached  to  many  less  than 
pleasant  Establishment  things.  It  de- 
scribed  what  governments  did  when 
tacc\l  with  ec t  mi  unic  nonperformance 
and  extortionate  claims  from  trade 
unions.  For  many,  the  term  implied  a 
posture  frequently  adopted  in  the  in- 
terminable Brit  idi  c  lass  war:  a  disposi- 
i  it  in  tu  surrender,  canu  mtlaged  by  elab- 
orate technical  arguments.  My  own 
experience  ot  Keynes's  work  was  some- 
what different.  Much  ot  it,  consisting 
of  allusion-  to  forgotten  crises  or  aban- 
doned financial  schemes  (and  the  lat- 
ter were  complicated  indeed,  Keynes 
proving  to  be  as  cranky  as  many  an 
habitue  of  Speaker's  Corner),  1  could 
not  decipher.  What  1  did  understand 
left  me  in  awe. 

Keynes  was  most  easily  taken  in 
small  doses,  often  at  his  besl  when 
provoked  by  what  he  saw  as  some  in- 
stance ot  conspicuous  stupidity.  "I 
agree  with  everything  in  this  i!  not  is 
put  m  front  of  every  statement,"  is 
how  he  once  judged  the  work  of  a  civ- 
il servant.  Reading  him,  I  fell  like 
Bertrand  Russell,  lor  whom  Keynes's 
intellect  appeared  "the  shar|  t  - 1  and 
clearest"  thai  he  had  ever  known. 
"When  I  argued  with  him,"  Russell 
noted,  with  untypical  humility,  "I  felt 
thai  I  took  my  life  in  my  hand-  and 
I  seldom  emerged  with. mi!  feehng 
something  ot  a  tool." 

"When  the  tacts  change,  1  change 
my  mind,"  Keynes  is  said  to  h  :u 


quipped.  It  is  hard  to  love  great  and  un- 
yielding intelligence.  It  is  als<  >  hard  to 
tolerate  those  who  are  consistently 
right  while  always  seeming  to  change 
then  views.  Keynes  appeared  wholly 
invulnerable  to  me,  and  there  was  no 
way  that,  by  reading  him,  1  could  im- 
prove on  his  genius.  1  repeatedly  lost 
copies  of  Skidelsky's  vast,  wholly  ab- 
sorbing oeuvre,  usually  on  the  hack 
seats  of  cabs  in  far-off  places.  But  there- 
was  one  portion  of  Keynes's  long  career 
in  which  I  began  to  find  some  less  awe- 
somely protected  being.  In  1919, 
Keynes  attended  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference, at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  as  the 
Treasury's  financial  expert.  Busy  with 
intrigue,  he  nonetheless  recorded  the 
post-Armageddon  scene  tor  the  bene- 
fit of  fellow  Bloomsberries.  This  is  what 
he  wrote  to  his  former  lover,  the 
painter  IXincan  Grant: 

My  dearest  Duncan, 

It's  weeks  since  I've  written  a  letter 
to  anyone, — hut  I've  been  utterly 
worn  out,  partly  by  incessant  work 
and  partly  by  depression  at  the  evil 
round  me.  I've  been  as  miserable  tor 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks  as  a  fellow 
could  be.  The  Peace  is  outrageous  and 
impossible  and  can  bring  nothing  but 
misfortune.  . 

One  most  bitter  disappointment 
was  the  collapse  ot  my  Grand  Scheme 
foi  putting  everyone  on  their  legs.  Af- 
ter getting  it  successfully  through  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Prime  Minister  and  seeing  it  formally 
handed  to  Wilson  and  Clemenceau, 
the  American  Treasury  (of  whom  no 
more  was  asked  than  ours)  turned  it 
down  hrmlv  as  a  most  immoral  pro- 
posal winch  might  cost  them  some- 
thing and  which  Senators  from  Illi- 
nois wouldn't  look  at.  They  had  a 
chance  of  taking  a  large  or  at  least  a 
humane  view  of  the  work!  but  unhesi- 
tatingly refused  to  -iyn  it.  Wilson,  ot 
whom  I've  seen  a  good  deal  more  late- 
ly, is  the  greatest  fraud  on  earth. 

The  weather  is  very  tine.  1  spent 
last  weekend  at  Fontainebleau  Forest 
and  tried  to  get  to  Chartres  but  was 
defeated  h\  two  punctures  to  my  mo- 
tor. Po  write  to  remind  me  that  there 
are  still  some  decenl  people  in  the 
world.  Here  1  could  cry  all  day  tor 
rage  and  vexation.  The  world  can't 
be  quite  as  bad  as  it  look-  from  the 
Majest  ic . 

Here,  hvperholically  summarized 
in  High  Cambridge  Bloomshury 


camp,  was  Keynes's  life  strul 
Raised  in  philistine  Britain,  K 
had  ample  opportunity  to  ob 
the  effects  of  stupidity.  Nothii 
had  seen  had  quite  prepared  hi 
the  prospect  of  comprehensive 
lusionment.  There  were  more 
lign  forces  at  work  than  punc 
tire-,  and  they  were  capable  o 
doing  us  all.  It  was  possible  to 
Keynes's  life  as  the  account  of 
ries  of  bouts  with  the  enemi 
civilization,  often  conducted  irj 
ing  light  and  with  resources 
were  always  inadequate.  So  Er 
in  its  particulars,  the  Keynes 
nonetheless  transcended  the 
level  ironies  and  pervasive  d 
ness  ot  the  contemporary  Br 
scene.  I  began  to  understand 
the  half-Russian  Skidelsky  had 
ed  up  writing  a  work  on  the  sc; 
a  novel  cycle  by  Thomas  M 
both  an  account  of  the  last  ce 
through  one  character  and  an  e 
ration  of  the  triumph  and  ulti 
extinction  of  the  English  idea, 
lesson  was  more  complicated 
ever.  Keynes's  lite  was  neithe 
nor  ultimately  crowned  w  ith  d 
It  was  possible,  in  small  thin 
well  as  large,  to  prevail  agains 
spirit  of  the  world  as  viewed 
the  Majestic.  One  might,  as  ht 
combine  .ill  the  arts  of  skept 
without  ever  quite  ceasing  tc 
lieve  in  something. 

When  he  died,  in  1946,  Ma- 
Keynes  was  given  full  honors  b| 
British  Establishment.  And  y<t 
was  never  really  one  ot  them:  K  ) 
was  too  lacking,  like  Win 
Churchill,  in  the  often  stulti 
characteristic  known  as  "sound; 
and  much  too  conspicuous  i 
cleverness.  He  was  the  greatest  t 
nent  of  the  deepest,  most  disti 
English  empirical  skepticism, 
was  the  legacy  of  a  culture  in  v 
the  pursuit  of  truth  was  a  pri 
value  (it  was  always  consider* 
Keynes  to  be  the  only  aim  in 
but  in  which  the  elaboration  ot 
ory  was  seldom  considered  i 
worth  more  than  its  application 
commerce  or  realpolitik.  Into  s> 
promising  an  environment,  pe< 
by  politicians  resembling  the  i 
dislikable  and  moronic  Wilcoxt 
picted  by  fellow  King's  gradua 
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/  Forster,  the  "puckish"  Keynes 
1  ne  .1  n  i rrej»ular,  penel  ral  ing 
in  n.  Keynes  was  alternately,  and 
I  etimes  at  the  same  i  ime,  a  lei  - 
v  :r,  a  civil  servant ,  a  I, inner,  ,i 
v  iics.^  consultant,  .i  currency  spec- 
i  or,  .i  university  administrator, 
1   formulator  and  begetter  oi 
)  ish  policy  toward  the  arts,  an  ed- 
t  •  and  publ isher  ( as  wel I  as  a 
Iter),  and  of  course  ;i  thinker  ol 
■<•  n  originality.  The  many  thou- 
| ds  ol  his  letters,  lectures,  pam- 
•>  ets,  articles — usually  June  in 
:;  it  haste — are,  like  those  of  his 
".i  'temporary  Churchill  (nol  only  .i 
<  it  writer  hut  also,  unlike  Keynes, 
i  'ildly  successful  popular  journal- 
testimony  to  the  sheer  hard 
irk  involved  in  the  vocation  of 
isuading  people.  Most  of  them  are 
•r  utifully  written. 

ohn  Maynard  Keynes  was  i 
it  Cambridge,  in  1883,  at  tne 
l"  high-water  mark  of  British 
'a|rld  supremacy,  and  on  the  fringes 
lilwhat  the  esteemed  ( !ambridge 
Rtorian  Noel  Annan  called  the 
tellectual  aristocracy."  Ihs  father 
Is  a  less  than  wholly  successful 
jbnomist  who  took  refuge  in  uni- 
'rsity  administration,  and  his  well- 
ll  leafed  mother  came  from  a  Non- 
pipformist  family.  Although  Keynes 
■tended  Eton  College,  the  most 
tbbish  (and  probably  the  best) 
liool  ot  the  day,  it  was  as  a  schol- 
i  tuition  paid  tor  in  part  by  the 
ffethumous  largess  ot  the  school's 
wfnaissance  founder,  Henry  VI, 
■n  he  debated  the  affairs  of  the 
discovered  he  was  ,i  homosexu- 
J  and  groveled  in  mud  while  play- 
i;  the  Wall  Came  with  aristocratic 
id  also  frequently  homosexual) 
glish  hoys.  At  King's  College, 
imbridge,  he  read  philosophy  and 
ned  the  exclusive,  largely  homo- 
tij<ual  Apostles'  society,  through 
inch  he  met  and  began  his  tem- 
stuous  friendship  with  Lytton 
rachey. 

Bloomsbury  is  by  now  an  over- 
•J'dden  cultural  patch.  Skidebkv's 
oks  convey  all  the  high  gossip  one 
ght  require,  hut  they  also  reveal  a 
rep  knowledge  of  the  nuances  of 
itish  privilege,  knowledge  without 
ahich  i 


me  is 


helpl 


ess  to  understand 


Keynes's  views.  1  laving  myself  been 
educ at ed  at  Eton,  I  can  vouch  fot 
the  ac  c  mac  v  of  his  account  Al 
though  a  scholar,  and  thus  partially 
subsidized  in  what  must  he  the  earli 
est  evidence  ot  affirmative  action, 
Keynes  became  a  member  ot  the  sta- 
tus-ridden Eton  Society,  known  as 
Pop — a  self-electing  organization 
thai  ran  (and  continues  to  run)  the 
school.  Its  badge  ot  membership  was 
the  right  io  wen  fancy  Regency 
buck  clothes.  To  celebrate  Ceorge 
Ill's  birthday,  Skidelsky  records  that 
the  eighteen-year-old  Keynes  wore 
"a  perfect  dove"  ol  a  waistcoat.  I  le 
declaimed  a  piece  ol  Edmund  Burke 
on  Fox  (also  an  Etonian).  "1  lis  social 
success  was  m  a  way  more  remark- 
able than  bis  intellectual  success," 
Sk iclcdsk \  observes,  with  the  candor 
of  an  outsider.  "No  one  in  England 
gets  far  on  brains  alone."  from  a 
young  age  Keynes  was  convinced 
that  he  was  ugly,  but  this  didn't  stop 
him  troin  enjoying  love  affairs  with 
other  "buggers"  from  his  own  social 
milieu,  lie  was  much  influenced  by 
the  most  fashionable  philosopher  of 
the  day,  the  now  forgotten  George 
Moore,  from  whom  he  derived  the 
belief,  never  wholly  abandoned,  that 
the  most  important  thing  in  lite  was 
the  "truth"  of  individual  states  of 
mind.  Keynes  traveled  throughout 
the  borderless  Europe  of  his  d.iv.  He 
joined,  and  became  bored  by,  the  In- 
dia Office.  He  worked  hard  on  what 
proved  to  be  an  unsuccessful  work  of 
philosophy,  v  lev  er,  wayward,  half  in 
awe  of  the  official  world  that  he  also 
despised,  this  is  where  lie  stood — at 
the  margin  of  civilized  British  lite — 
when  the  European  world  was  de- 
stroyed in  1914. 

"We  entirely  repudiated  a  person- 
al liability  on  us  to  obey  general 
rules,"  is  how  Keynes  remembered 
this  prewar  homosexual  Arcadia. 
"We  repudiated  entirely  customary 
morals,  conventions  and  traditional 
wisdom.''  Keynes's  first  biographer 
suppressed  his  mildly  salacious  corre- 
spondence with  Lytton  Strachey, 
and  it  has  become  usual,  perhaps  as  a 
reaction  to  this,  to  emphasize  his 
links  to  Bloomsbury.  In  ivalnv  the 
relationship  was  often  mutually  hos- 
tile, not  least  during  the  Great  War. 
The  Bloomsbury  religion  consisted 


ot  a  c  i  iterie  bom  gc  oi  -  I  ■>  >!  ii-mi.in  art  i 
ness  in  which  private  i .ac  \\\n  ex  ■ 
alfed  and  g<  iod  e  leanin  :  !  idles  mm  i  i 
prized.  Sharing  these  belief" 
though  not,  it  would  appear,  tin 
snobbery  that  went  with  them 
Keynes  thrived  in  tht  puhlu  sphere. 
1  le  pn  ived  to  be  able  to  suppi  >ri  his 
Bloomsbury  friends  lin.nu  ially,  while 
sleeping  with  some  ot  them,  and 
they  m  their  turn  tended  to  patron- 
ize him.  \  irginia  Woolf's  diaries  are 
tilled  wnh  allusions  to  Maynard's 
vulgarity.  (She  described  him  once 
as  "a  gorged  seal,  double  chin,  ledge 
of  red  lip,  little  eves,  sensual,  brutal, 
unimaginative,"  though  she  did  also 
acknowledge  his  "queer  imaginative 
ard< an  about  hist< >ry ,  humanity.") 
The  pacitisi  Bloomsberries  abhorred 
Keynes's  war  work.  Thev  were  happy 
to  he  found  war-exempt  jobs  ( in 
most  cases  thev  became  rose  garden- 
ers), all  the  while  resenting  the  fact 
that  kevnes's  astonishing  financial 
skills  were  making  the  lighting  possi- 
ble. For  his  pari,  Keynes  remained 
vvhollv  spin  m  his  allegiances.  He- 
had  temporarily  suspended  his  Jeli- 
nit  ion  of  e  iv  ili:, it  ion  ,is  ,i  pi, ice  en- 
abling the  cultivation  of  private 
taste-.  But  lie  was  also  resentful  ot  the 
corrupt  uses  to  which  his  talents 
were  put. 

Kevnes's  first  and  best  book, 
f  he  Economic  Conset/Henees 
oj  the  Peace,  was  published  in 
1919.  It  came  to  influence  thinking 
about  twentieth-century  politics  ,is 
no  other  book  did,  with  die  possible 
exception  ot  Mem  Kamfif.  It  is  pri- 
marily the  work  ot  a  whistle-blower, 
dishing  the  dul  on  the  collusion  be- 
tween French  and  British  politicians, 
who  in  kevnes's  view  "bamboozled" 
President  Wilson  into  imposing  the 
harshest  peace  on  Germany.  (The 
book  has  held  up  remarkably  well, 
though  there-  are  those  w  ho  now  be- 
lieve- that  Wilson  was  not  as  compre- 
hensively hoodwinked,  nor  as  stupid, 
as  Keynes  believed.)  Keynes's  tie-Id  of 
philosophical  inquiry  was  probabili- 
ty, and  at  Versailles  he  became  exer- 
cised bv  the  abhorrent  spectacle  of  a 
group  of  aging,  frock-coaled  men  c-i- 
ther  unaware-  of  what  they  were  do- 
ing or  powerless  to  avoid  doing  harm 
despite  ample  forewarning.  It  is  not 
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nuke. I  did  many  members  ol  the 

te»\  of  the  overvalued  pi>und  and 
generally  amusing  himself.  Bui  he 
declined  to  behave  according  to 
type.  Instead,  much  to  the  alarm  ol 
the  Bloomsherries,  he  married  Lydia 
Lopokova,  a  diminutive  and  wacky 
ballerina  from  St.  Petersburg  (her 
adoring  nickname  for  poor  ugly 
Keynes  was  "lanky";  "I  want  to  he  . .  . 
gobbled  abundantly,"  the  Greal 
Economist  wrote  to  her),  and  lent 
his  genius  to  an  understanding  of 
catastrophe.  Between  the  wars,  he 
switched  In-  attention  from  the 
spectacle  of  European  power  politics 
to  the  collapse  of  the  financial  sys- 
tem thai  it  had  engendered.  But  he 
did  ni  >i  appn  i,k  b  t  be  end  ol  his 
world  in  a  narrow  or  exclusively 
technical  style.  Although  he  is 
thoughi  to  have  bequeathed  to  his 
held  a  method  ol  analyzing  and  then 
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fat  red   ihsuru,  as  \\  ell  as 

moralb  abhorrent,  to  Keynes.  He 
nomics  i-  it  n  w  ere 
any  other  type  of  narrative,  eschew- 
ing "general  rules"  in  favor  of  a  la^k 
oi  presumption  regarding  the  nature 
ol  re  al 1 1  v,  Ma  b  as  thai  present  in 
physical  s<  ienc  e  or  m<  idernisl  fit  t  ion. 
Ibis  led  him  to  reject  any  notion 
thai  the  operation  of  financial  mar- 
kets was  moral  or  necessartlv  benefi- 
cent. But  it  also  caused  bun  to  reject 
Marxist  economics,  just  then  becom- 
ing fashionable  among  the  British 
intelligentsia  On  ai  least  two  occa- 
sions in  the  mid- 1920s,  Keynes  went 
to  Russia,  where  he  was  able  to  meet 
some  of  bis  wife's  impoverished  rela- 
tives. Tins  is  how  he  described  what 
ln^  friends  Beatrice  and  Sidney 
Webb  referred  to  without  irony  as 
"Si  iviet  <- !ivilizati<  »n": 

How  can  I  accept  a  doctrine  which 
sets  up  as  us  bible,  above  and  beyond 
criticism,  an  obsolete  economic  text- 
book which  1  know  to  be  not  only  sci- 
entifically erroneous  but  without  in- 
terest or  application  for  the  modern 
world.'  How  can  I  adopt  a  treed 
which,  preferring  the  mud  to  the  fish, 
ex. ills  the  boorish  proletariat  above 
the  bourgeois  and  intelligentsia  who, 
with  whatever  faults,  are  the  quality 
of  life  and  surely  carry  the  seeds  of  all 
human  advancement  ? 

Communism  might  perhaps  ap- 
pear morally  superior  to  capitalism, 
hut  n  would  never  really  do.  This  did 
not  mean  that  one  should  sit  by  and 
watch  the  world  go  to  hell.  Keynes 
believed  that  capitalism  was  not 
merely  bad  for  those  who  suffered 
the  consequences  of  poverty  or  idle- 
ness; it  also  poisoned  the  minds  ,  >l  its 
many  puffers  and  boosters.  What  was 
so  inspiriting  about  the  unbridled 
love  of  money.'  Why  was  the  posses- 
sion of  money  accorded  so  much  re- 
spect, and  not  the  things  thai  could 
be  done  with  it  .'  "Modern  capital- 
ism," he  wrote  a  few  years  before  the 
Great  Slump,  "is  absolutely  irreli- 
gious, without  intern, il  union,  with- 
out much  public  spirit,  often,  though 
not  always,  a  mere  congeries  of  pos- 
sessors and  pursuers.  Such  a  system 
has  to  be  immensely,  not  merely 
moderately,  successful  to  survive." 
Keynes  became  fascinated  by  Freud's 
analysis  of  the  anal-sadistic  qualities 


of  money  accumulators,  and  he 
gan  to  immerse  himself  in  the  m 
theories  of  monetary  cranks, 
some  point,  he  suggested,  it  migh 
possible  to  live  comfortably  out: 
the  cash  nexus,  but  not  at  the  t 
ment.  The  best  thing  to  do,  in 
meantime,  was  play  the  markets, 
Keynes  did  so  to  great  effect,  plu 
ing  in  and  our  of  the  franc  and  1 
and  dealing  aggressively  in  Am 
can  dollars. 

It  was  Keynes  who  advocai 
Britain's  quitting  the  gold  siandan 
1931,  a  measure  that  did  bring  so 
relief  while  earning  opprobrium  fi 
advocates  of  "sound"  money 
book  tor  which  he  is  best  reme 
bered,  The  General  Theory  oj  Emp 
ment,  /merest  and  Money,  is  hare 
read  these  days,  for  the  simple  rea 
that  its  prescriptions  have  been 
ther  wholly  adopted  or  discreditec 
indeed  often  both.  But  it  is  Keyn> 
kick  of  regard  tor  the  money  syst 
that  is  most  striking,  and  his  disc 
for  its  central  bank  practitiond 
who  seemed  as  blind  as  the  statesrr 
whose  incompetence  he  bad 
served  in  Tans  after  the  war.  Keyt 
wasn't  joking  when  he  said  that 
stead  tit  paying  out  dole  money 
would  have  been  better  tor 
British  government  to  print  a  gre 
number  of  five  pound  notes,  payi 
people  firsr  ro  bury  them  and  then 
dig  them  up.  He  began  to  regard 
revival  of  "business  confidence"— 
solution  most  frequently  canvass 
by  orthodox  minds  during  the 
pression — as  a  mirage.  Whatev 
caused  people  to  tear  the  operatic 
of  capitalism  could  not  be  remov 
in  a  day.  Circumstances  did 
make  it  likely  that  enrreprenei 
would  be  persuaded  to  invest  ai 
consumers  to  buy.  (Not  coincident? 
ly,  he  had  lost  a  great  deal  ot  mon 
himself  by  buying  on  margin 
yet  Keynes — this  is  important,  giv< 
the  orthodoxy  with  which  bis  nai 
came  to  be  associated — never  su 
gested  that  be  possessed  all  rhe 
sweis.  What  he  said,  again  and  agai 
was  that  there  was  no  mystery.  He 
rendous  events  could  stem  from  tri 
ial  causes,  but  they  might  requi 
only  the  most  trivial  remedies.  Ec 
nomics  should  be  considered  in  tl 
same  light  as  any  other  human  narr 


.i 

it 


:.  we  disliked  the  plol  ol  capital- 
might  always  think  >  >l  chang- 

v 

)i  ng  the  1930s  economics  Jis- 
u  power  politics  as  Keynes's  pri- 
h  abject  of  intellectual  interest. 
Ji  \g  from  one  conference  to  an- 
e  stepping  forward  to  tender  ad- 
ei  )  beleaguered  governments, 
n  •  occupied  a  place  in  the  puh- 
ii  gination  normally  reserved  tor 

-  nded  tennis  players  <  >r  erral  ic 
|t<  royalty,  lie  wrote  open  letters 

-  \,  though  there  is  no  record  ol 
e>  er  the  hitter  took  his  advic  e 
i  ly.  At  home  he  was  spotted  by 
k  isbury  cronies  telling  house- 

on  the  newsreels  how  i  he\ 
si  bjure  the  thntt\  habits  oi  gen- 
ii is.  "In  tlie  long  term  we  .ire  ,ill 
ii "  was  how  he  responded  1 1 1 
•s  who  still  believed  in  the  ulti- 
U  beneficent,  slow-paced  world 
iterated  by  classical  economists, 
i  i  uld  have  said  equallv  well 
in  the  short  run  we  are  si  ill 
te  and  history  are  made  up  of 
Htruns."  Keynes  treelv  spent  the 
ty  he  made — on  a  secondhand 
■1  -Royce  and  in  various  not 
fejy  successful  artistic  ventures  of 
i  \  Lydia  was  often  the  central 
■tion.  Less  and  less  appreciated 
J.nmishury,  she  and  Keynes  he- 
n  the  odd  couple  of  the  decade, 
it's  mots  were  much  appreciated 
iljynes.  "I  had  tea  with  Lady 
e"  she  once  remarked.  "She  has 
•  ary  which  she  likes  to  shi  >\v 
;i  one." 

IKo  a  new  generation  of  econo- 
mists (  m  part  ic  ular  i  he 
young  New  Dealers  of  Wash- 
;t  l)  Keynes  appeared  to  otter  an 
:: 'e  hate h  t rum  stultification. 
Byet  the  applause  accorded  his 
alt  on  the  sr.itus  quo  was  by  no 


'do\  spirits  asked,  was  it  indeed 
al,  to  be  thus  |.i\  jng  stress  on  so 
of  the  less  appealing  aspects  of 
ilisin.'  From  Wall  Street,  Rus- 
effingwell  of  J.  P.  Morgan  oh- 
:d  that  "Keynes  and  all  his 
■I  .  .  .  have  in  >t  the  judgment  i  >l 
ical  men.  .  .  .  They  are  civil  ser- 
.  They  are  professors  of  politi- 
conomy.  They  are  not  bankers 
hey  are  not  business  men."  Op- 


position to  Keynes  among  other 
economists  came  early  on.  For  the 
Viennese  Joseph  Schum  pe  ter, 
Keynes's  advice  was  "always  English 
advice,  horn  oi  English  problems 
even  w  hen  being  addressed  to  other 
nations."  Schumpeter  saw  Keynes's 
advoe.u  y  ol  monetary  manipula- 
tions as  a  consequence  ol  "the  kind 
of  Englishman"  he  was— childless, 
from  the  rentier  class,  hostile  to  busi- 
ness, and  thus  fixated  on  the  short 
term.  (Keynes's  homosexuality  has 
frequently  been  adduced,  usually 
sotto  voce,  or  through  the  creative 
use  i  'I  innuendi  >,  as  an  instant  e  i  'I 
his  lack  of  "hot torn ,"  to  use-  the 
bizarre  term  favored  by  the  English 
elite  ) 

Perhaps  the  most  penetrating  crit- 
icism  ol  Keynes  came  from  Friedrich 
von  Hayek,  another  Austrian  who 
was  then  lecturing  al  the  London 
School  ol  Economics.  Hayek  had 
w  itnessed  the  catastrophe  of  state  in- 
tervention during  the  hyperinflation 
ol  the  1920s.  I  le  had  his  ow  n,  purely 
economic  reasons  for  disagreeing 
with  Keynes;  bul  he  also  suggested 
thai  the  Keynes  style  oi  liberalism, 
by  increasing  the  scope  ol  state  pow  - 
er, would  end  by  extinguishing  the 
bourgeois  freedoms  it  purported  to 
save.  Keynes  and  Hayek  liked  each 
i  ither  (they  were  both  collectors  ol 
antique  bonks,  putting  new  finds 
each  other's  way);  bul  the  depth  oi 
their  disagreement  is  apparent  in 
Keynes's  response  to  The  Road  to 
Serfdom,  published  in  1944.  In  re- 
sponse to  Hayek,  Keynes  argued  thai 
an  "unplanned"  (i.e.,  laissez-faire) 
economy  was  no  longer  acceptable 
because  too  much  unemployment 
would  destroy  democracy.  The  an- 
swer, he  suggested,  in  his  most  Eng- 
lish way,  was  to  make  sure  the  Right 
Pei  iple  stay  ed  in  charge: 

Moderate  planning  will  be  sate  it 
those  carrying  n  oui  are  rightly  orien- 
tated in  their  own  minds  and  hearts  to 
y< 'in  i iv\ n  in. >ral  p< mi i< m.  I  >anger- 
ous  acts  can  be  done-  safely  in  a  com- 
munity which  thinks  and  teels  rightly 
which  would  be  the  way  to  hell  it  they 
were  executed  b\  those  who  think  and 
feel  v\  r<  >ngly. 

Churchill-style  planning  created 
a  nearly  tust  society,  administered 
by  the  I  i  real  and  the  Good ,  in 


which  everyone  wore  khaki  and  n.> 
i  me  but  i  he  leadet  was  Unwed 
c  igar.  Bul  the  continual i<  n  ol  g 
ernmeni  intei  \  eni  ion  in  i  eac  et  line 
i ended  to  produce  mediocrit v,  as  the 
British  discovered  in  the  course  ol 
the  "Keynesian"  postwai  period 
NX7 1 1 1 1  the  worldwide  dismantling  ol 
government  powers  initiated  by 
Hayek's  follower  Margaret  Thanh 
er,  the  argument  would  seem  to 
have  gone  Hayek's  way.  Rul  modern 
economies  are  planned,  in  a  way 
thai  would  partly  have  satisfied 
Keynes.  We  are  not,  as  Richard 
Nixon  once  inaptly  suggested,  all 
Keynesians  now  ,  but  n  is  hard  to 
imagine  .Alan  Greenspan  outside 
the  shadow  ol  Keynes.  The  same' 
sort  ol  moral  considerations  about 
power  apply  today,  in  relal  ion  to  the 
giant  companies  that  have  partly  re- 
placed governments.  Not  even  Mrs. 
Thatc  her  he  1 1 e  ved  that  pol i t  ics 
could  he-  wholly  abolished  in  favor 
oi  "pure"  market  forces.  And  no  one 
since-  Keynes  has  been  able  to  say 
quite  how,  nor  indeed  to  what  e  nd, 
"planning"  should  be  directed. 
Rather  than  resolving  this  question, 
the  end  i  >t  collet  tivism  has  mat  le  il 
mi  ire  pressing. 

In  lu^7  Keynes  suffered  a  coro- 
nary attack.  The  remaining  nine 
years  of  his  life  consisted  ol  a  se- 
ries ol  wars:  against  a  recurring  series 
of  terrible  attacks,  from  which  Lydia 
heroically  protected  him;  against  the 
"bandit  states"  ol  Europe;  and 
against  the-  bureaucratic,  .Anglopho- 
bic wartime  culture  of  Washington. 
The  last  ol  these  wars  occupies  prime 
place  in  the  third  volume  of  Skidel- 
sky's  biography,  and  u  is  astonishing 
to  find  our  how  not  just  Keynes  bur 
mosi  ol  the  British  wartime  Estab- 
lishment were  deluded  about  the  real 
nature  i »(  American  p<  >w er, 

Keynes  had  returned  to  the  I~rea- 
sury,  and  once  again  he  condm  i ed 
life-saving  negotiations,  this  time-  as 
an  i  n  I  or  in  a  I  but  powerful  spec  ial 
representative,  crisscrossing  the  At- 
lantic by  plane  until  the-  pool  state 
ol  Ins  health  obliged  him  to  travel 
by  boat.  The  Empire  was  going  last, 
and  Imii, mi  had  hocked  everything 
in  its  efforts  to  surv  ive-.  Bul  Con- 
gress (and  to  a  large  degree  FMR^ 
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,     M       I  .       l  it" 

hchev  cd,  Hi  n  least  at  ted  as  if  he 
did,  ih;ii  some  portion  ol  Britain's 
enormous  debts  should  be  forgiven. 
No  one  agreed  with  him.  "lie's  one 
■  'I  those  fellows  thai  just  knows  all 
the  answer*,"  observed  Harry  Hop- 
kins, I  MR  s  special  adviser  and  fix- 
er, .ilier  .i  difficult  moment  with  the 
ailing  Keynes. 

In  the  wartime  creation  of  the 
postw  ar  world  nist  it ut ions  at  Bret- 
ton  \\\  ii  ids  many  of  whk  li  had 
been  Keynes's  idea — he  behaved  as 
it  he  were  not  the  representative  of 
a  now  humbled  power.  Too  impa- 
tient to  be  a  good  negotiator,  the 
dying  Keynes  nonetheless  cut  a  fine 
figure  in  Washington,  and  at  Bret- 
ton  Woods  he  appeared  to  his  con- 
temporaries as  a  near-magical  figure 
equal  in  totemu  significance  to 
Churchill.  For  the  first  tune,  Keynes 
was  "able  to  shape  policy  according 
to  In-  ideas."  He  joined  the  Estab- 
lishment he  had  once  spurned  with 
as  much  zest  as  he  had  previously 
put  on  a  fancy  waistcoat  at  Eton. 
Like  Lytton  Strachey,  Keynes  never 
shed  hi-  campy  mockery.  "To  be  an 
intellectual  in  England  is  not  easy, 
so  great  n  the  mistrust  ol  ideas," 
Skidelsky  observes.  Keynes  had  won 
acceptance  by  presenting  his  own 
destabilizing  discoveries  as  a  species 
ol  immutable  common  sense.  But 
he-  tailed  in  his  primary  objective, 
which  was  ro  attest  the  postwar 
slide  of  Britain.  Already,  within 
month-  ot  Keynes's  death,  much  of 
'  he  neai  l\  v  5  billion  Anient  an 
bailout  had  been  spent  unsuccess- 
h  i  vcrv  dued 
pound,  or  \  ninly  shoring  up  the  idea 
N'elthel  aicc  esstulh  i  ap 

1 1 1 a l n  was  re 


ma  '■.  in  Keynes's  Middle  Way  wel- 
fanst  image.  Yet  postirnperial 
Britain  proved  nor  ro  be  wildly  suc- 
cesslul  it  making  or  distributing 
monev  It  was  not  place  in  which 
Keynes  himself  would  have  found 
muc  h  to  commend. 

W  have  often  wondered  whether 
I  mv  lost,  scribbled  oxer,  hroken- 
M  backed  copies  ol  Keynes  srill  ex- 
ist. It  they  do,  I  suggest  that  I  and 
their  present  possessors  should  meet. 
The  sort  of  venue  I  have  in  mind  is 
not  a  gathering  of  economists  and 
power  brokers  bur  a  scarred  piece  ot 
earth  in  some  not-favored  halt  ot  the 
world  decorated  with  obsolete 
totems  of  capitalism.  Here  we  might 
discuss  not  such  tedious  matters  as 
"the  marginal  propensity  to  con- 
sume," nor  the  niceties  of  "demand 
management"  (questions  that  proba- 
bly bored  Keynes  even  as  he  posed 
them),  but  what,  exactly,  capitalism 
is  hir,  and  whether,  as  Keynes  peri- 
odically  appeared  ro  hope,  it  could 
ever  be  significantly  modified  or  su- 
perseded. In  1°27,  Keynes  set  out  to 
describe  some  sort  ot  ideal  society, 
coming  up  with  an  idea  that  would 
have  appealed  to  the  anti-globaliza- 
tion activ  ists  of  our  day.  People 
would  be  able  to  value  today  over  to- 
morrow, the  good  over  the  useful. 
"We  shall  honour  those  who  can 
teach  us  how  to  pluck  the  hour  and 
the  day  virtually  and  well,  the  de- 
lightful people  who  are  capable  ot 
taking  direct  enjoyment  in  things," 
he  said,  concluding  meanwhile,  "We 
must  go  on  pretending  that  fair  is 
foul  and  ti  ml  is  fair  . . ." 

In  parts  ol  the  planet  where  the 
leisure  class  is  securely  installed, 
Keynes's  Utopia  would  seem  closer  to 
consummation.  But  raw  capitalism 
has  also  proved  tenacious,  evolving 
its  own  means  of  endlessly  restimu- 
latmg  consumption  even  as  ir  con- 
vinces us  through  its  many  dev  ices, 
now  much  refined,  that  foul  is  in- 
deed fair.  So  many  deficiencies 
notw  ithstanding,  it  is  even  more  dif- 
ficult now  to  imagine  capitalism 
vanishing  than  n  was  in  Keynes's 
day.  Keynes  wanted  to  free  mankind 
from  the  miser's  grip,  and  the  con- 
temporary state  of  capitalist  mythol- 
i  ig\ .  w  ith  lis  exaltat  ion  ol  the  llv  and 


mediocre  in  the  name  of  e.re 
neurialism,"  and  its  brazen  tc  ;n 
rion  of  waste,  indicates  thatiisi 
was  indeed  disposed  to  fol!\vl 
lead.  He  warned,  again  andB 
that  nothing  could  be  reliablv  I 
pated.  "We  do  not  know  w  it 
future  will  bring,"  he  said,  x< 
th.it  it  will  be  different  from 
ture  we  could  predict."  When 
ers  might  have  despaired  at  s  n) 
uncertainty,  Keynes,  happily  >r 
rest  of  us,  rejoiced. 

The  most  important  thinjilj 
him,  surely,  is  that  he  never  m 
to  be  an  economist,  despisa 
"dismal  science"  and  its  prat| 
ers,  reinventing  economics  I1 
it  appeared  to  him  that  tl 
what  the  world  needed, 
would  he  make  of  the  leg 
well-paid,  suited  graduates 
job  it  is  to  peer  into  the  f 
What  would  he  think  of  the 
wheeled  out  on  Rupert  Mm 
news  network  to  praise  the  I 
down  effect.'  Or  the  dot.com. 
In  maires 1  (  )r  the  main  bund 
millions  subsisting  in  conten 
Hoovervilles,  dealing  in  usee 
board  futures?  Of  course,  Sk 
offers  no  answers  to  such  que 
but  the  great  thing  about  thi 
work  is  that  posing  them  is 
discouraged.  Rather  than  mei 
izing,  these  books  release  the 
lect's  essence.  They  tell  u 
Keynes's  marvelous  free-floati 
telligence  belongs  not  in  the 
urn  ot  British  Cultural  Studi 
to  our  own  precarious  time, 
how  1  cannot  imagine  him 
wholly  at  ease  with  the  cont 
rary  scene.  Nor  can  1  envisio 
in  rentier  halt-retirement,  ir 
Bloomsbury  Carmel  or  sout 
France,  or  wherever,  set  up  a 
birther  or  inglenook  restor 
whatever  it  was  that  one  wa 
posed  to  do  in  the  hour-plu 
Keynes  Utopia.  He  would 
wanted  to  know  —  not  fina 
course,  because  in  such  in 
there  could  be  no  ultimate 
ment — what  capitalism  could 
joled  into  doing  tor  us,  all 
Without  quite  meaning  to 
without  telling  anyone  that  th 
what  he  was  doing,  he  might 
be  coming  up  with  some  answe 
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MY  COMMUNIST 

EN  Ron  Hansen 


am  conscious  of  the 
s  at  my  English,  which 
any  least  language,  so 
(i  will  please  correct  my 
>rs.  My  story  is  hap- 
4\mg  in  California  dur- 
i  1982.  But  u  is  begin- 
lug  far,  tar  away  in  my 
intry  of  Poland,  where 
•as  horn  and  growing 
i  in  Krakow  and  where  1 
i  triculated  in  philoso- 
)y  at  famous  six-hun- 
1  d-year-old  Jagiellonian 
ihiversity.  In  fall  1975, 1 
|/e  begun  four  years  of 
|ology  studies  at  Rome's 
Intifical  Athenaeum  of 
■  nt  Thomas  Aquinas, 
'  ich  is  called  "the  An- 
\  icum,"  and,  in  N7L>,  1 
ps  ordained  a  priest  for 
diocese  of  Krakow  by 
former  archbishop, 
|irol  Wojtyla,  who  is 
l|;n  just  a  few  months  Tope  John  Paul 
I  We  have  much  in  common,  such  as 
jmeland  and  schoolings,  and  as 
nds  it  is  day  ot  yreat  happiness  tor 
my  ordinatii  >n. 


In  Hansen's  must  recent  books  are  the  nov- 
Hitler's  Niece,  1999,  and  A  N.i\  Against 
•  mtusion:  Essays  on  Fairh  and  Fiction, 


10]  (both  from  HarperCollins) 


My  first  parish  is  in  difficult  times. 
We  are  oppressed  country  and  hard- 
working people  who  cannot  afford 
government  price  me  l  eases  of  some- 
times one  hundred  percent  on  meats, 
and  waves  of  strikes  for  social  justice 
and  freedom  from  Si  iviet  I  !ni<  in  have 
begun  at  shipyards,  railways,  bakeries, 
milking  farms.  Many  priests  such  as 
me  join  the  strikers  and  preside  at 


<  lutdi  ii  ir  m.isses  h  >r  man\ 
fhi >us;inds  i if  w< irker.s.  A 
re vi  dut  ion,  which  is 
called  Si  'I idarnt  >sc,  is  un- 
der way,  .m ^1  there  is 
nearly  .i  military  inva- 
sion by  Warsaw  I\k  t 
countries  to  "save  so- 
c  ialisl  Pi  'kind,"  hut  u  is 
halted  by  intervenl i> >ns 
from  the  Pope  and  warn- 
ings from  t  he  I  Inited 
St. ites.  Even  so,  priests 
are  kidnapped  and  mur- 
dered to  scare  and  make 
sad  the  strikers.  In  fall 
1981,  C  ieneral  Woji  iech 
Januelski  becamed  first 
secretary  of  Polish  I  Com- 
munist Party,  and  n  i^ 
December  w  hen  he  de- 
clares state  of  war  m  m\ 
country.  Martial  law 
there  is  put  on  us,  and 
many  thousands  ot  Soli- 
darity activ  ists  without  warnings  they 
are  being  arrested  like  with  Na:is  in 
Occupat  n  m. 

1  can  hear  the  question,  "Wh\  this 
histories'"  I  will  answei  the  asking  in 
a  sm.ill  while,  and  you  will  find  out 
why  is  necessary. 

Also  in  Decembei  it  was  ,i  bad 
news  that  my  cardinal  archbishop 
finds  out  the  name  of  Stefan  Nowak 
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1 1'.-  n  i  .  >mmiinicati<  >n  I  r<  »m 
lines-  iiin  >•'  < ti.it  In-  young 

hi  -  mi  mar\ .  A  big  sur- 

1  disliked  iii  leavi  home  so  soon 
.itu'i  |ommg  my  lirst  parish,  and  it  I 
open  in\  heart  to  you  I  will  confess  I 
w  is  thinking  m\  friends  would  con- 
si  lei  ine  toward.  To  die  like  Christ 
(or  in\  tai tli  is  ,i  dear  w  ish  si iu  e 
childhood  when  I  am  reading  about 
>ld-tiiiie  marryrs,  so  I  am  prepared  to 
-m\  But  .ilso  ever  since  seminary  1 
have  dreamed  to  work  in  countries 
where  Catholics  suffer  without  the 
sacraments.  Initially  my  thinking  is 
Africa,  Latin  America,  or  Russia,  hut 
(  !ahf( tii i.i  is  .ilsc i  siill  missionary 
country.  .And  obedience  to  the  Pope 
is  ni  i  quest  h  in. 

With  one  week  spending  in 
Chicago  city,  giving  lectures  about 
inv  country  in  parishes  and  visiting 
beautiful  churches  and  museums,  I 
hoard  .in  aeroplane  lor  its  fly  to  San 
Francisco,  first  t ime  to  visit  in  my 
life,  though  I  have  seen  it,  naturally, 
in  the  cinema.  I  am  mel  at  San  Fran- 
cisco International  by  the  wonderful 
old  pastor  of  All  Souls'  parish,  whose 
family  name  when  I  first  heard  in 
Krakow  was  sounding  very  homely 
for  a  man  from  Poland.  Smolarski  is 
ver\  typical  name  there.  Monsignor 
Smolarski  asks  I  address  him  Joseph 
and  admits  he  does  not  know  Polish 
language.  A  disappointment.  1 
I  romise  to  teach  him  some  sen- 
tences, and  songs  too,  and  Joseph 
promises  to  correct  my  broken  En- 
glish.  M\  mui  h  in  pieces 


\ 


Si nils  is  n< n  i i|d,  i >ld  parish 
ikr  in  Krakow  or  Warsaw,  but  from 
'chummy  of  twenty  century.  Forty 
iloiueters  south  of  San  Francisco, 
nd  m  the  number  of  two  thousand 
■eople,  maybe  less,  the  church  has 
1 i 1   i  1 '  i  ■  from 

1 1    m\  heart  Polish, 
lining,  m\  soul 
■ 

- 


write  hundreds  letters  homi  Bui  I 
feel  silenced  and.  not  as  much  use- 
ful. I  have  It  "  iked  up  the  Wi  ird:  I  am 
tc  »rlorn. 

California,  so  big  a  state  and  rich 
in  different  beaut  ies,  I  like  very 
much  with  its  weather  always  in  a 
good  mood  and  its  people  friendly 
because  not  cold  or  persecuted.  The 
Mass  is  familiar  even  in  English, 
though  I  am  embarrassed  by  my 
"charming"  accent  and  I  am  frustrat- 
ed to  be  sounding  unintelligent  with 
homilies  too  like  a  child.  At  lirst 
main  huiiuh.it ions,  as  in  Italy  and 
first-year  theology. 

And  such  wealth  here  is  horrify- 
ing, really.  1  have  a  da\  off  and  all 
afternoon  1  walk  through  a  gigantic- 
proportion  supermarket.  1  have  ar- 
rived in  America  with  one  luggage. 
With  how  many  shall  1  leave?  The 
both  sides  of  the  building  seem  a 
distance  of  a  kilometer  as  up  and 
down  the  aisles  1  am  wandering, 
seeing  fruits  and  vegetables  even  in 
winter,  so  much  different  foods  to 
be  sold,  such  plenty,  but  not  want- 
ing to  buy  even  a  chocolate  piece 
for  thinking  of  how  much  people  in 
my  homeland  must  do  without. 
.And  that  is  when  1  first  see  him.  In 
a  gray  trench  coat,  no  kidding,  and 
gray  homburg  hat,  holding  a  shop- 
ping basket  in  the  vegetable  aisle 
hut  watching  me,  for  sure,  the  face 
maybe  from  cousin  to  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev, the  pig  eyes,  the  slicked  black 
hair.  Weighty.  You  would  not 
think:  A  Ca/i/orni'ani  This  is  herring 
man,  a  favorite  to  vodka,  lie  is  like 
to  have  hammei  and  Meklc  tattooed 
on  his  chest.  Well,  I  am  making  it 
sound  tunny,  but  it  is  not  so  then. 
Here  for  what  is  this  spy.'  A  friend 
of  mine  was  found  m  a  northern 
forest  with  a  bullet  in  his  brains. 
I  las  this  fellow  gun  in  pocket  ?  Little 
hidden  camera?  Wanting  con- 
frontation, I  walk  forward,  but  he  is 
too  fast  away.  On  a  bin  for  green 
cabbage  that  is  being  rained  on  he 
has  left  behind  his  plastic  basket 
and  inside  it  are  kielhasa,  piroshki, 
and  from  delicatessen  a  carton  of 
kutia,  which  is  Polish  Christmas 
pudding.  My  father  would  buy  such 
at  the  market . 

b  tat  man  waiting  for  me  outside.' 
I  do  not  wish  to  he  surprised  in  lone- 


some place,  so  I  rush  opposite  5! 
going  and  push  through  a  steedi 
I  find  myself  in  storing  house  li 
a  garage  door  is  lifting  high  ov«j 
as  outside  a  fruits  truck  backst 
born  beeping.  I  hurry  out  and; 
trom  the  dock,  and  I  do  no  ; 
hurrying  until  he  tor  sure  cani  j 
behind  me.  I  say  nothing  to 
signor,  for  he  is  old  man  with 
tions  of  heart. 

On  Sunday  again  1  notice  m 
looking  hard  at  Stefan  in  my 
white  alb  and  green  stole  and 
suble  after  the  ten  o'clock  Mas: 
the  not-yet-thirty  priest  is  sn 
because  a  sweet  girl  ot  sixteei 
taught  herself  enough  Polish  t< 
"Good  morning,  Father  Nov 
and  it  is  not  so  bad,  her  acct 
glance  across  the  street  an< 
Communist  is  standing  in  a 
circle  of  shade,  for  the  sun  is  n 
ulous  even  in  March,  and  he 
many  clothings  and.  homburg 
his  hands  behind  his  back 
watching  me.  1  am  certainly  ni, 
amusement  to  him.  1  am 
hunter's  offal,  some  striker's 
age  that  must  to  be  removed, 
my  right  hand  high.  Halt  a  he 
it,  and  half  a  salute.  My  spy 
onto  his  expression,  like  his  fa 
inflexible,  and  then  he  strolls  aw 

1  find  less  and  less  1  am  afra 
weeks  go  by,  and  he  is  arounc 
and  then  only.  1  have  no  ide; 
thoughts,  it  he  wants  me  dead, 
is  KOP  and  I  am  only  his  idle  h 
his  hobby,  and  his  main  jobs  is  1 
tary  secrets.  But  I  have  dec  idee 
sure  he  is  Polish,  and  it  pleases 
whenever  he  is  watching  me  r 
thinking  of  me  in  the  same  langi 
that  1  am  thinking  of  him.  1  do 
care  the  words  he  uses. 

We  are  now  last  week  ot  Ma 
and  he  sends  m  mailing  tour  r 
tographs  of  me,  and  back  of  eacl 
is  labeled  in  Polish  handwrit 
"S.N.  at  local  bookstore,"  "S.N 
front  of  All  Souls'  rectory,"  "S 
funeral  on  20  March,"  "S.N.,  h( 
of  Mrs.  Kaniecki."  Was  this  to  ha 
me.'  Was  be  just  getting  rid  of? 
photos  are  nice  ot  me.  One  1  seni 
parents.  Others  1  hang  them  in 
office. 

But  1  am  thinking:  I  like  my  [ 
toral  job  very  much.  1  have  a  f1 


■  ly  to  live  in,  my  first  ear  cvci  , 
y  priests  who  join  us  tor  drinks 
lit ^  at  the  cinema,  invitatii  >ns 
i  ners  with  families,  the  |i >v  and 
r  of  my  vocal  ion.  And  how 
could  my  C  !ommunisl  have?  A 
lybe  w  ith  small  television,  food 
>ks  lor  himself  and  eats  !<  >nely, 
dred  worries  and  secrets,  and 
k!  to  pray  to'  Was  1  a  priest  to 
have  lu\uno  while  an- 


ithcr 


little 


T 

\i 

I  ▼  irh  April,  quite  suddenly  he  is 
Li4pying  on  me  anymore.  I  find 

;  |  looking  and  looking,  hut  he  is 
:  invented  him.  Poland  is  still  in 
ite  of  war,"  and  my  mailings 
i  homeland  tell  of  jailings  and 
lidations,  hut  I  seem  to  he  no 
r  of  interest.  I  am  surprised  hy 
iss  I  experience.  To  "stew  and 
is  good  slang  for  my  feelings.  I 
shim,  this  Pole,  lias  he  been  re- 

I I  t(  Europe,  or  is  he  ill  with  no 
to  Help  him,  or  dead  w  ith  no 

(Jo  find  him  until  t he  smell  is 
pi  pray  it  is  n<  >i  st  >. 
d  first  day  oft,  I  decide  to  inves- 
s:.  1  have  habit  of  visiting  a  fine 
fistore  in  Palo  Alto  where  1  read 
fee — please  to  excuse  me,  lovely 
)•  owners — their  French,  Ger- 
i.  and  Italian  newspapers  so  to 
,(  ait  more  about  Poland,  which  is 
)  so  w  ell  ci  ivered  in  A merica. 
ay  Europeans  musr  do  the  same, 
pre.  I  go  to  \  -cry  nice  woman  at 
[store  counter  and  describe,  "My 
Iriend  whom  I  have  lost  touches 
I  ."  Smiling,  she  remembers  a 
a  also  with  my  charming  accent 
:i  (its  exactly  my  describing.  Os- 

■  his  name.  She  thinks  he  lives 
■far,  since  he  drinks  espresso  in 

■  doors  cafe  as  he  reads  journals 
ic  mornings.  She  has  not  seen  this 
Sir  lately. 

i  't  me  tell  you,  are  fourteen 
Itment  buildings  within  tew 
Iks  of  bookstore.  It  is  quite  a  job 
Tie  until  I  figure  to  go  to  cheapest 
Itments  first,  tor  this  is  Sov  iet 
¥  ni,  not  CIA.  The  Spirit  is  lead- 
line, for  m  third  place  I  look  1 
!£  his  handwriting  on  the  mailbox: 
ISienkiewicz."  In  Poland  a  very 
■cal  name.  Weird  that  I  am  so 
a  w,  as  if  I  have  forgotten  evil  and 
uderous  regime. 


Up  an  on t side  flight  ol  stairs  to 
apartment  C  ',  w  ith  no  signs  ol  hie  in- 
side. I  ring  i he  d< it irbell  main  time 
and  shade  inv  eyes  to  peek  through 
km  hen  w  indow  ,  seeing  nothing  but 
a  heap  ol  dishes.  Oskar's  bathroom 
window  is  hosted  glass  and  like 
Venetian  blinds,  each  cranked  open 
an  inch  h >r  (  !alif< irnia  air.  I  l< » >1  in 
through  s|n  and  find  his  tool  in  paja- 
mas as  he  sits  ,,n  the  bathroom  floor, 
and  when  I  stand  taller  there  are  his 
hands  in  his  lap,  and  then  |usi  a  slice 
ol  his  square  head  can  I  make'  out, 
tilted  toward  his  right  shoulder, 
some  triekles  < >t  sickness  around  his 
mouth. 

"Oskar  Sienkiewic:!"  I  shout,  and 
t  here  is  a  flutter  like  he  wants  1 1  > 
waken.  "Are  you  ill.'"  I  ask  in  Polish. 

Me  a  little  ii( >els  and  answers  in 
Polish,  " I'm  rest  ing,"  and  | im  the 
one  sentence  in  mother  s  tongue 
puts  me  in  happiest  mood.  I  walk  to 
the  flat's  front  door,  try  the  handle, 
and  find  it  is  unlocked,  no  problem. 
Ihs  flat  inside  is  torn  furnitures  that 
Monsignor  would  call  "shoddy." 
Loud  on  sin, ill  television  is  noontime 
sex  opera.  On  food  tray  beside  a 
stuffed  eh. in  is  feast  for  a  hundred 
flies  and  a  half-full  bottle  of  Polish 
V(  >dka. 

Oskar  is  on  hands  aiiel  km-e's  on 
the  bathroom  floor  when  I  get  there. 
1  lis  st  ink  is  hard  to  take,  tor  sure,  but 
I  help  Iniii  statiel  ami  he  lets  me, 
then  my  hands  he-  hits  away.  We 
speak  in  Polish  from  now  on.  With 
sarcasm,  he  asks,  "Why  aren't  you 
praying.'" 

".Are  y< >u  s< i  certain  I'm  iii >t .'" 

I  le  falls  into  the  bathroom  wall 
and  just  there  he  slays  for  a  while', 
like'  he  is  drunk.  Rut  he  is  ill  instead, 
lie'  recites:  '"But  I  say  until  you 
which  hear,  Love  your  enemies,  elo 
good  to  the'in  which  hate  you.  Bless 
them  that  curse  you,  and  pray  for 
them  which  dcspitefully  use  you.'" 
With  satisfaction  he  smiles.  "I  have 
the  quote  right,  n<  >."' 

"If  you  meant  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount." 

Mis  forehead  he  taps.  "I'm 
smart."  .And  then  he  slides  a  foot  or 
so  until  1  catch  his  hot-with-fever 
weight  and  heave  him  to  the  hall- 
way and  onto  his  heel,  its  sheets  m 
riot  and  still  wet  with  night  sweats. 


lie'  sits  |  |  iel  e,  In-  I  iv.ul  I.  >WH  .  ins 
hands  useless  beside  linn  "We  ate 
not  1 1  lea  ids,"  be'  says,  "bui  i  am  .  la. ! 
n i  see  y< hi." 

"I  have-  missed  speaking  Polish 
"A  hard  language'  lor  outsiders," 
he  says.  Oskar  squints  ,it  me.  'I  am 
from  Wambierzyce.  Have  you  heard 

ot  It  ."' 

"Naturally.  It's  in  Lower  Silesia.  A 
shrine  1 1 1  Mary  is  t  here-." 

Osear  (alb  to  hi.s  left.  "I  have  to 
lie  ek iwn,"  he  says. 

Lifting  up  his  white'  feet,  1  ask,  "Is 
t  he-re  anything  I  can  elo  f<  >r  you  .'" 

I  lis  le-lt  forearm  covers  his  eyes  as 
he  sighs  and  gives  it  some-  thought. 
And  then  lie  says,  "Pie." 

"I  e  oi ild  rind  a  d<  >e  lor  lor  you.  And 
meelicines.  Wash  your  clothes  and 

ellshes." 

"Were  you  to  die,"  he  says,  "that 
would  make  me  happiest;  lh.it  would 
he  e|lilte'  cm  nigh." 

And  thai  is  when  I  tell  him  In  >w 
even  in  such  a  terrible  imie-s  it  was 
to  im-  pleasing  to  have  him  around. 
We  shareel  thousand-yeat  history. 
Wawcl  C  astle'  iiieani  to  him.  Rynek 
Cllowny,  he  knew,  is  a  marketplace. 
Mariacki  Church.  The-  see-nt  of  1 1 ie- 
V i st  ii I ,i  River.  Hiking  in  t  h e 
Carpathians.  We'  are'  feeling  nostal- 
gia for  identical  things,  and  for 
these  reasons  he'  could  never  be-  my 
enemy. 

With  irritation  he  stares  at  me.  "1 
was  ,i  Catholic  onee-,"  Oskar  says. 
"But  I  grew  up." 

Wh\  ibis  is  hilarious  to  me  is  not 

e  I  e'.i  l  ,  but  he'  is  i  n  I  e'e  I  e'el  by  my 
laughter.  1  lind  a  spot  on  the  fool  of 
his  be\l  for  sitting,  ami  he  glances 
at  me-  from  under  his  forearm  be- 
fore shilling  Ills  legs  to  give-  llle- 
more-  room.  "I  found  the-  kielbasa 
you  let  i  beh  ind.  A  ml  the  deli 
catessen  carton  ot  Rutin,"  I  say. 
"And  I  w  as  sine  you  were  a  real 
Polander." 

"(.  Mi ,  s.iy  not  h  i  ng  ol  Christ  mas 
pudding!  My  belly  aches  for  n  even 
m  >w." 

"Ami  roasted  walnuts?" 
(.  )skar  gr<  >ans. 

"And  die-  pastries  from  that  shop 
by  i Ik-  Jagielli  mian.'" 

"Stop  it,  Stefan,  or  I  sh.ill  weep!" 

Ami  so  I  go  on  naming  foods  until 
w  e  hi  it  1 1  are  e  r\  ing.  c 


c 
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mosi  long-standing  addictions,  America's  dependence  on  ml  is  predicated  on  a  fierce  denial  of  the  habit's  dan 
!  he  debatable  geopolitical  cffec  ts  ol  the  nation's  hunger  tor  oil  are  phantoms  compared  to  that  hunger's  concrete 
ii". il  effects  an  annual  average  of  30  million  gallons  spilled  domestically  since  1990 — from  wells,  pipelines,  vehicles 
storage  I  11  ilities  resulting  in  tires,  unsafe  drinking  water,  and  damage  to  air,  soil,  flora,  and  fauna.  Although  a  dr 
domestii  >iil  production — down  more  than  a  third  since  the  1970s — has  led  to  fewer  spills  in  some  regions,  the 
spill-prone  pari  ..I  the  industry's  infrastructure,  its  155,000  miles  of  active  pipeline,  reaches  every  state,  some  ho 
sections  many  decades  old.  (.  !<  irrosii  m  m<  »st  cm  mm  >nly  causes  spills  from  pipelines,  as  is  the  case  with  spills  originating  in  the  c 
irv's  440,000  inland  storage  fac  ilnies.  In  addition,  many  spent  wells,  illegally  filled  with  used  fuel  oil  and  left  to  leak,  have  heen  a 
doned  Since  1 990,  companies  have  been  legally  liable  t< >r  damages  and  cleanup  costs  associated  with  their  spills,  though  the  go\ 
ment  iiiusi  often  file  miii  to  obtain  lull  compliance.  Last  year  the  largest  civil  fine  for  environmental  violations  ever  imposed 
i \ud  .mi  the  country's  second- largest  private  company  for  damages  from  more  than  300  spills.  Faced  with  corporate  intransig 
and  runaway  consumption,  the  government  is  concentrating,  with  mixed  results,  on  cleaner  technologies.  Those  recently  touti 
the  President  in  connet  tion  with  new  Alaska  drilling,  tor  example,  have  already  been  malfunctioning  there  for  five  years;  in  a  re 
state  test  one  platform's  newfangled  safety  shutoff  valves  had  a  33  percent  failure  rate.  Meanwhile,  the  percentage  of  toreig: 
i  sing  through  America's  system  now  exceeds  60  percent,  a  slippery,  self-generated  Trojan  Horse. 
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In  1998  and  '99,  the  oil  released  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  accounted  for 
three  quarters  of  all  U.S.  marine 
spillage.  The  Gulf  is  also  the  site  of 
the  country's  third-largest  marine 
spill:  five  million  gallons  released  by 
a  tanker  explosion  fifty-seven  miles 
from  Galveston  in  1990.  Another  spill 
source  is  barges  abandoned  off  the 
Louisiana  coast,  where,  stripped  of 
identification  markers,  they  are 
pumped  full  of  waste  oil  and  left  to 
corrode  and  leak. 
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Sexual  Ed 

(  Iris  I  ina  Ni-ln  ing  he  II  igher 
Yearning,"  September]  defends  per- 
sonal relationships  between  professors 
•  11  u I  students  In  ap| valine  to  tin-  intcl- 
lec  tual  .iinl  <  reative  energies  thai  su<  li 
relationships  unleash.  Nehring  rightly 
helm  Kins  the  t  urrenl  i  limate  in  which 
fear  o(  sexual-harassmeni  charges  is 
(.leadening  the  sexual  energy  ol  the 
ai  ademy  (and,  I  w<  mid  add,  i  >l  i  he 
workplace).  "Knowledge,"  she  states, 
"is  unremittingly  personal:  the  besl 
students  I. ill  in  li  ive  with  tea<  hers;  the 
mosi  engaged  teachers  respond 
st  rongly  and  variously  in  st  u 
dents  "  I. im  (  iallop  and  bell  hooks 
have  also  written  in  defense  ol  profes- 
soi  student  relationships,  .is  have  I  in 
im  book  Hek'rol>hobia,  which  Nehring 
draws  on. 

Bui  it's  important  in  note  .1  funda 
mental  difference  between  my  views 
and  those  expressed  by  Nehring, 
hooks,  and  (  i.illc  »p,  w  in  >  pn  ivides  .1 
detailed  analysis  » > I  the  erol  ics  of 
pedagogy,  li  seems  in  me  thai  profes- 
sors and  students  have  no  greater 
1  ighi  10  lusi  ;md  pleasure,  to  exc  ite- 
meni  and  romance,  than  lesser  mi  >i 
tals.  \.  1  smallei  1  ighi ,  1  ertainb  .  but 
no  mv.iU'i  oik-  either.  11k-  primar\ 
ground  on  which  these  relationships 
should  be  defended  is  thai  of  free- 
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>ni  of  association  between  cort 
ing  adults.  Tins  is  too  import 
principle  to  weaken  by  self-ag 
lizing  intellec  tual  justifications 

lint  because  I  leloise  and  Abel; 

Arendi  and  Heidegger  were 
they  were  thai  they  had  the  ri^; 
love  eat  b  ot  her.  1  luman  t  ela 
ships  -including  sexual  ones  in, 
ing  "asymmetry" — do  not  need 
justifications.  These  flatter  the 
of  the  persons  si  1  involved  \ 
leaving  no  comparable  defense 
to  pei  >plc  whi '  1  ann<  >t  c  laim  coi 
ison  with  Soc  rates  or  I  leidegger. 

Love,  whether  ol  long  or  shor 
ration,  is,  I  believe,  not  ,1  mean 
an  end.  Si  1,  in  fact,  is  sexual  j 
sure,  for  mosl  modern  peoples 
subsume  them  under  the  larger 
i il  intellec  tual  1  >r  c  real  ive  .a  h 
menl  is  no  diflerent  t  ban  ma 
them  subservienl  to  religious  ot 
litical  or  economic  ends.  Thesi 
sires  are  a  very  ordinary  pari  0 
and  should  not  be  banished  from 


/  )aphne  Patai 
Amhersl ,  Mass. 

As  an  adjunct  professor  at  sc 
New  York -area  colleges,  as  w  ell 
longtime  graduate  st  udeni .  1 
w  ith  interesl  ( )ristina  Nehring's  e 
The  demonization  ol  consensual 
ual  liaisons  between  teacher  and 
dent  —  by  administrators  who  clai 
"know  better"  about  the  stude 
well-being — is,  as  Nehring  arg 
wrongheaded  and  undoubtedly  th 
feet  ot  political  correctness  am 
pervasive  misuse.  We  shouldn't  b 
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enough.  In  the  early  republic 
"monarchist"  was  an  epithet  tossed 
arounJ  ea-ilv.  like  "bolshevist,"  "fa>- 
ci-t."  or  "communist"  in  later  years. 

Adams  did  want  Washington  to 
be  addressed  as  "His  Highness,"  but 
did  he  want  George  Washington's 
heirs  to  inherit  the  presidency?  That 
i-  the  tesl  of  monarchy.  Yes,  he- 
wanted  a  policy  of  property  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  in  Massachusetts, 
bui  most  states  had  property  require- 
ments until  the  1820s,  and  even  the 
federal  Constitution,  since  it  allowed 
the  franchise  to  be  determined  by 
the  states,  had  property  qualifica- 
tions indirectly.  Subject  Adams  and 
McCullough  to  criticisms,  but  they 
must  not  be  anachronistic. 

Daniel  Levine 

Professor,  History  Department 
Bowdoin  College 
Brunswick,  Maine 

It  i-  perfectly  respectable  tor  an  in- 
dividual to  be  a  naysayer,  but  Richard 
Rosenfeld  goes  too  tar  in  differing 
from  all  the  eminent  historians  who 
have  commended  McCullough's  John 
Adams. 

Rosenfeld  quotes  Franklin,  Hamil- 
ton. Madison,  and  Jefferson  as  think- 
ing that  Adam-  was  mad.  But  has 
Rosenfeld  thought  to  examine  the 
word-  contemporaries  used  in  speak- 
ing or  writing  about  Franklin  and 
Hamilton,  let  alone  Jefferson.'  The 
eighteenth  century  was  a  tune  of 
"plain  speaking,"  and  only  Washing- 
ton was  relatively  immune  to  the 
constant  criticism  politician-  (and 
other-)  expressed  in  considering  the 
personalities  and  policies  of  their  ri- 
val- or  enemies. 

Rosenfeld  imagines  that  Adams's 
portrayal  of  Hamilton  .1-  "a  bastard 
Bratt  of  a  Scotch  Pedlar"  1-  revealing 
of  hi-  mean  character.  Given  what 
other-  said  of  Hamilton  during  his 
litetime,  Adams's  word-  were  tame, 
almost  conventional.  Again  the  re- 
viewer seems  unaware  of  the  nature 
of  political  rhetoric  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  which  changed  only 
with  the  establishmeni  of  mealy- 
mouthed  tradition-  many  years  later. 

McCullough  has  written  a  distin- 
guished biography,  comparable  in 
every  way  to  the  biography  of  Tru- 


man he  wrote  almost  a  decade 
Hi-  work  is  not  hagiograph 
Rosenfeld  contends.  McCullougl 
striven  to  represent  the  complex: 
diplomacy  and  politics  in  the  < 
days  of  the  republic;  such  subtle 
not  what  the  latter-day  self-righq 
ly  indignant  are  prepared  to  toler 

Stephen  R.  Graubard 
Professor  of  History  Emeritus 
Brown  University 
Providence 

Richard  N.  Rosenfeld'-  re\ 
contains  at  least  one  misstatemei 
tact.  Rosenfeld  begins  his  final  r 
graph,  "It  would  take  a  mighty 
giographer  to  place  John  Adams 
pedestal,  and  indeed  tor  two  hun 
years  no  one  has  been  equal  to 
task."  In  the  late  1960s,  Sherman 
wards  and  Peter  Stone  wrote  a 
cesstul  Broadway  musical  ca 
1776,  set  in  the  congress  in  PhiL 
phia.  The  hero  is  neither  Jette 
nor  Franklin:  it  is  John  Adams, 
-how  is  remarkable  tor  it-  histoj 
accuracy;  Stone  and  Edward-  q 
from  actual  letters  and  diaries  of 
Founding  Fathers,  and  present  c 
pelling  portraits  of  all  of  them.  T 
Adams  is  irritable  but  also  smart 
ticulate,  utterly  honest,  and  pass 
ately  committed  to  independence 

Stephanie  Muntone 
Philadelphia 


Schoolhouse  Knock 

As  a  former  New  York  City  pu 
high  school  English  teacher,  I  to 
the  Forum  on  education  ["Schoo 
a  Hill,"  September]  alternat 
provocative  and  provoking.  Ne 
theless,  presenting  this  group  of  t 
cators  from  Washington,  D.C.,  h 
York  City,  and  Boston  as  visiona 
for  "American"  schools  is  intellei  : 
al  provincialism  at  it-  worst 

To  allow  Harper's  readers  to  un 
stand  that  producing  "tei-tv"  stude 
with  interior  lives  is  a  mission 
whole  culture  can  share,  Lewis  Lap 
should  have  gathered  educators  tr< 
say,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma;  Salt  L 
City,  Utah;  Bettendorf,  Iowa;  and  E 
erstield,  California,  perhaps  at  a  h 
in  North  Platte,  Nebraska. 
Generally,  local  1  tie-  <:et 


: 


Is  the}  want.  That's  win  par- 

,  nd  pi  'lit  it.  ian.s  win  >  j^ripe  ahi  ml 
i\  chools"  often  give  high  marks 
i  ■  nearhy  places  their  own  kids 
r  I.  The  disc ussion  i  >1  vvhel  her 
r  institutions  meet  the  standards 
:  opes  t  if  experts  fn  >m  the  n<  >rl  h- 
■  n  urban  corridt  >r  makes  an  in- 
i  ing  magazine  read  hut ,  in  the 
;  is  real  I  y  i  >n  I  \  ;i  sideshow.  In 
i  places,  for  most  parents,  al- 
:  ;h  they  would  he  loath  to  ex- 
•  it ,  the  wi irds  "educati< >n"  and 

ling"  are  synonymous,  as  are 
flience"  and  "socialization."  The 

it  feisty  youth  with  interior  lives 
f' drying  and  summons  up  visions 
I  ilumbine. 

r.hools  reflect  cu  1  ture;  the} 
t  create  it .  Educ  ators  who 
i  d  rather  he  revolut ionaries 
:  civil  servants  are  engaged  in 
i  iggrandizing  r<  >mant  it  ism. 

|  Glasser 

ior  >f  Singing  on  the  Titanic 
■rhiil,  Mass. 

:l 

iur  magnificent  issue  on  educa- 
pays  insufficient  attention  to  the 
lem  < if  sch< >ol  governanc  e.  In 

spites,  including  mine,  locally 
ed  ncIkidI  hoards  haw  the  final 
ion  on  hiring  and  tiring  supervi- 
lnd  teachers,  setting  the  curricu- 

and  even  selecting  the  text- 
s.  rhere  are  no  qualifications  for 
j  elected  to  the  school  board,  noi 

an  eighth-grade  diploma.  Once 
1  1  was  serving  on  im  local  school 
d,  we  were  asked  to  vote  on  the 
'tinn  < if  a  calculus  texth  ><  >k  t«  ir  an 
i  >rs  math  class.  I  asked,  "1  lands  up, 
nt  us  who  has  ever  taken,  let 

passed,  a  calculus  course."  None 

had.  It's  a  good  thing  our  hospi- 
ire  ni n  run  this  way. 

■lark  ( iriswold 
'  erhury,  Conn. 

r  reading  the  Forum  on  educa- 
I,  1  was  struck  by  the  similarities 
l/een  the  teaching  and  the  med- 
r  professions.  The  evolution,  as 
s  issed  in  the  Forum,  of  overregu- 
'  >n,  standardization ,  etc.  that 
:ks  the  '  'feisty"  individualist  ic 
[her  to  the  detriment  of  our  edu- 
i  >nal  system  is  ;ils(i  happening  in 
llicine.  Besides  the  intense  train- 
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1 1 i o  requirements  and  stressful  work- 
loads, we  have  excessive  documenta- 
tion, unnecessary  certification,  and 
decreased  respect  and  p.u  li  is  no 
surprise  thai  recruitmenl  of  feist}  in- 
di\  iduals  is  decreasing  in  our  held  as 
well.  I  see  the  possibility  for  doctors 
and  teachers  to  unite  on  some  level. 
Let's  fight  the  anti-feisty  movement 
m  America. 

(  ,hri$  Sen/cotcsKi ',  M.I 
Assistant  Pr<  >fess<  ir  <  »f  Surgery 
Men  er  I  ni\  ersity  Sch< » <\ 

i  if  Medic  ine 
Savannah 


Boy  Soldiers 

I  am  an  avid  fan  ■  it  the  I  larjh  i 
I  ndex  and  appret  iate  i h.e  sue c  iik  i 
way  it  presents  social  commentary.  ' 
in usi  protest,  however,  a!  out  t  h 
August  Index.  In  1 1  you  compare 
.Ariel  Sharon's  critic  isms  ol  tin  PLC ^) 
for  putting  fourteen-year-old  Arab 
youths  in  the'  front  line  of  the  intifa- 
da, throwing  rocks  at  armed  Israeli 
p<  ilk  e  i  >r  si  ildiers,  with  the  fact  t  h  u 
Ariel  Sharon  (and  many  other  ls- 
rae  1 1  leaders)  we  re  in  the  under- 

(.  '.ununited  <>n  (w^c  S(i 
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Res  publica 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


[here  is  nothing  stable  in  the  world;  up- 
roar's your  only  music, 
y  m  — Jt  »hn  Keats 


I 


hroughout  the  month  oi  Octo- 
ber the  tire  continued  to  burn  in  the 
rum  nt  lower  Manhattan,  and  the  nu- 
merous politicians  w  ho  came  to  look 
upon  the  face  oi  apocalyptic  destruc- 
tion never  failed  to  see,  somewhere 
behind  the  veil  of  rancid  and  still-drift- 
ing smoke,  an  American  phoenix  ris- 
ing trmn  the  ashes.  None  of  them  pre- 
tended to  .1  dose  acquaintance  with 
the  miraculous  bird,  but  the  metaphor 
w  as  never  far  from  their  thought  w  hen 
they  spoke  of  a  renewed  sense  of  na- 
tional unity  and  purpose,  of  democra- 
cy regained  and  liberty  reborn,  of  the 
American  spirit,  eagle-feathered  and 
indomitable,  shining  with  the  promise 
i  if  a  new  day's  dawn. 

Given  the  ground  on  which  the 
speakers  stood  (a  makeshift  cemetery 
in  which  5,000  of  their  fellow  citizens 
lay  lamed  under  1.2  million  tons  of 
(alien  concrete  and  twisted  steel),  it 
was  impossible  t,>  doubt  the  truth  of 
their  emi >t ion  < >r  the  hi inesty  of  their 
intent.  What  was  more  difficull  to 
judge  was  the  portrait  ot  the  future 
they  had  in  mind.  Almost  as  soon  ,b 
they  had  said  that  America  never  again 
would  be  the  same,  they  began  t<  i  talk 

;  ist,  making  g<  >.  J  the  I.  >ss- 
p  i  e  m  b  e  l  11  v\  i ;  1 1  quicker- 


ing,  possibly  it  was  because  the  de- 
struction of  the  World  Trade  Center 
also  obliterated  most  of  the  supporting 
theory  that  for  the  last  twenty  years 
had  buttressed  the  American  claim  to 
an  advanced  state  of  economic  and 
political  enlightenment.  As  construed 
by  the  household  sophists  in  the  Rea- 
gan Administration  and  endorsed  by 
their  successors  in  the  Bush  and  Clin- 
ton administrations,  the  intellectual 
foundation  for  the  country's  wealth 
and  happiness  rested  on  tour  pillars  of 
imperishable  wisdom: 

1.  Big  government  is  by  inclination 
Marxist,  by  definition  wasteful  and  in- 
competent, ,i  conspiracy  of  fools  in- 
different to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
mon man.  The  best  government  is  no 
government.  The  agencies  of  big  gov- 
ernment st,md  as  acronyms  for  over- 
bearing bureaucracy,  as  synonyms  for 
poverty,  indolence,  and  disease. 

2.  Global  capitalism  is  the  eighth 
w(  mder  i  >t  the  world,  a  light  unto  the 
nations  and  the  answer  ro  everybody's 
prayers.  Nothing  must  interfere  with 
its  sacred  mysteries  and  omniscient 
judgment . 

5.  The  art  of  politics  (embarrass- 
ingly human  and  therefore  corrupt)  is 
subordinate  to  the  science  of  eco- 
nomics (reassuringly  abstract  and 
therefore  perfect).  What  need  of  po- 
litical principle  or  philosophy  when  it 
is  the  money  markets  that  set  policy, 
pay  the  troops,  distribute  alms.'  What 
need  ot  statesmen,  much  less  politi- 
cians, when  it  isn't  really  necessary  to 
know  their  names  or  remember  what 
they  say.' 

4-  I  hstor\  is  at  an  end.  The  new 


world  economic  order  vanquishe] 
last  of  the  skeptics  by  refuting  trl 
lacy  of  Soviet  Communism.  H 
reached  the  final  stopping  place  < 
road  to  ideological  perfection,  mat] 
no  longer  need  trouble  itself  wit  ] 
new  political  ideas.  Francis  FukmJ 
an  author  much  admired  by  the  J 
Street  Journal,  summed  up  the  pn 
tion  in  a  sentence  deemed  sut 
"For  our  purposes,  it  matters  veryl 
what  strange  thoughts  occur  to  pq] 
in  Albania  or  Burkina  Faso.  . 

All  four  pillars  of  imperishable 
dom  perished  on  the  morning  of 
t ember  1  1 ,  reduced  within  an  ho 
the  incoherence  ot  the  rubble  in 
erty  Street.  By  noon  even  the  trut 
true  believers  knew  that  they  had 
telling  themselves  a  fairy  tale.  It  n 
big  government,  then  where  else 
the  friends  ot  laissez-faire  econo 
look  tor  the  rescue  of  their  fina 
and  the  saving  of  their  lives;  it  noi 
agencies  of  big  government,  who 
brought  the  ambulances  from  a 
away  as  Albany  or  sent  the  tire 
into  the  doomed  buildings  with 
promise  of  a  tinder's  tee.'  It  wasn't! 
free  market  that  hijacked  the  airpl 
and  cross-promoted  them  into  boij 
or  Adam  Smith's  invisible  hand 
cul  the  throats  of  the  pilots  on  v 
they  thought  was  a  flight  to 
Angeles.  History  apparently  was  st 
work  in  progress,  the  strange  thou-, 
gn  >wn  in  the  basements  of  Tirana 
sibly  closer  to  the  geopolitical  spir 
the  runes  than  the  familiar  platiti 
handed  around  the  conference  ta 
at  the  American  Enterprise  Instit 

By  nightfall  the  revelation  waso 


It  makes  radio  sound  "simply 
Imagine  what  it  can  do  for  y< 


(. ,  and  during  the  weeks  since  Sep- 
il  er  1  1  the  rush  into  the  shelters  of 
j.  (vernment  has  come  to  resemhle 
I.  rowding  i  it  sinners  inn  >  the  tent  <  >! 
f  irie  evangelist.  The  corporate  I"!1 
Ih  make  daily  pilgrimages  to  Wash- 
I  in  in  search  of  federal  subsidy;  the 
Force  bombs  Afghanistan;  the 
/  te  House  and  the  State  Depart - 
|  t  revise  the  terms  of  our  diploma- 
|  ith  Russia,  Pakistan,  Saudi  Ara- 
i:  Israel,  and  China;  the  FBI  sets  up 

I  lefenses against  the  airborne  spores 
f  ithrax,  and  the  <  ince-gaudy  adver- 
f  nents  for  w  hat  was  varii  msly  billeel 
j  leglobalist  hegemony  and  the  new 
| id  economic  order  begin  to  look 
\  faded  circus  posters  peeling  from  a 
)  side  billboard  in  eastern  Tennessee. 
■  ry  morning's  paper  and  every 

ung's  telev  ision  broadcast  punch 
w  hole  in  the  old  st<  >ry,  and  it  turns 
that  public  service  <  >n  behalf  <  >f  the 
imon  good  (as  recently  as  last  An- 
tb  'light  no  longer  fashionable  or 
liinent)  retains  at  least  the  memory 
SJtn  honorable  meaning.  Mayor 
Ilolph  Giuliani  in  New  York  gives 
[I;e  to  the  city's  c<  nirage,  and  ami  >ng 
Electorate  formerly  presumed  deca- 

I I  the  discovery  of  such  a  thing  as  an 
fiierican  commonwealth  finds  ex- 
Ission  not  only  in  the  show  of  flags 
it'  also  in  the  myriad  v<  iluntary  acts  i  >f 
Izenship — unpaid  rescue  workers 
Iiring  the  wreckage  in  lower  Man- 
Itan,  $850  million  in  emergency 
Ids  contributed  by  individuals  as  well 
irorporations,  the  news  media  ac- 
I'ting  substantial  loss  of  advertising 
lenue  in  i  irder  t<  i  pr<  ivide  m<  ire  time 
ill  space  for  the  discovery  of  maybe 
l  essary  information,  a  generous  up- 
I  ling  of  tolerance  and  compassion 
I  nig  people  of  different  colors,  their 
i  irdtorone  another  grounded  in  the 
lognition  that  the  modifying  adjec- 
fes  (black,  gay,  white,  natne,  ere.) 

matter  less  than  the  noun 
American. 


y  the  end  of  October  it  had  been 
jierally  understood  that  America  no 
liger  enjoyed  a  special  arrangement 
1th  Providence,  preserved  by  the 
Itue  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  grace 
tits  geography  from  the  provocations 
■death,  chance,  kings,  and  desper- 
3  men.  Confronted  with  determined 
I'emies  (many  of  them  still  unknown, 


The  acclaimed  Bose  Wave  radio/CD.  When 
the  Bose  Wave  radio  was  introduced  it  woke  up  an 
entire  industry,  delivering  breakthrough  sound  the 
critics  at  Radio  World  called  "simply  amazing."  How 
could  we  top  that?  The  answer:  combine  the  Wave 
radio's  revolutionary  acoustic  waveguide  speaker 
technology  with  a  CD  player,  all  while  adding  only  % 
inch  to  the  radio's 
size.  The  result  is  a 
countertop  marvel  that  brings  out  the  full  clarity  and 
richness  of  your  CDs,  and  you  can  still  tune  in  great 
radio.  Buy  direct  from  Bose,  the  most  respected 
name  in  sound.  Our  installment  plan  lets  you  make 
12  low  interest-free  monthly  payments.  Your 
satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  In  fact,  we  believe  once 


For  Free  Shipping 
order  by  Dec.  31,  2001. 


you  hear  the  simply  amazing  sound,  parting  with  it 
will  seem  unimaginable. 

Call  1-800-539-2073,  ext.  T7914. 

For  information  on  all  our  products: 
www.bose.com/t7914 

Please  specify  your  color  choice  when  ordering. 

Wave'  radio/CD:      Platinum  White  or  I  I  Graphite  Gray 

Wave  radio:      Platinum  White  or     Graphite  Gray 

Name  (Please  Pnnti 


Daytime  Telephone 

■ 

■  ■ 


Better  sound  through  research 


POISONOUS  POWER:  CHILDHOOD  ROOTS  OF  TYRANNY 

Dr.  Stephenson's  documented  600  page  book  examines  the 
psychological  development  of  14  modern  tyrants  and  reveals 
strong  common  denominators  in  their  childhoods.  Though  not  in 
this  book,  published  in  1999,  Osama  Bin  Laden's  patterns,  like 
those  of  other  tyrants,  can  be  recognized  in  this  book. 

Order  this  timely  book  today!  Learn  why  tyrants  will  not  hesitate  to 
use  biological  weapons,  the  poor  man's  atomic  bomb. 


Order  from  D i e m e r,  Smith  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

1038  E.,  Bastanchury  Road,  165M  Fullerton,  CA  92835 

Please  send  copies  of  POISONOUS  POWER  at  $19  95  each 

Plus  S3  00  shipping  •  CA  residents  add  7.5%  sales  tax 


To 


Address- 
City,  State.  Zip:   

Check  Enclosed 
Signature  


Visa 


MCard/Card# 


Expiration  Date 
(800)  821-4561 
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i  t lii  In  liny  ot  the 

;   inn  llei  nial  struc 

nirc  i  good  deal  sturdier  than  the  one 
lost  in  the  wreckage  of  the  World 
Trade  Center.  1  imagine  the  argument 
tailing  al<  my  the  divisi<  m  between  the 
people  who  would  continue  the  Amer- 
ican experiment  and  those  who  think 
that  the  experiment  has  gone  far 
enough,  and  it  I  can't  frame  all  the 
questions  that  might  well  he  asked,  1 
i an  think  i if  at  least  a  tew: 

1  low  high  a  price  do  we  set  on  the 
head  of  freedom.'  It  we  delete  another 
tew  paragraphs  from  the  Bill  of  Rights 
(tor  >>ur  own  protection,  of  course,  in 
the  interest  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 
carefree  summer  vacations),  what  do 
we  a--k  of  the  at in  return  tor  our  si- 
lent i.-  in  court  ?  Do  w  e  wish  to  remain 
citizens  of  a  republic ,  or  do  we  prefer 
the  tortus  ot  participatory  fascism  in 
which  the  genial  man  on  horseback 
a>sures  us  thai  repression  is  gcxxJ  tor  the 
soul.'  W  ith  what  secular  faith  do  we 
match  the  :eal  of  militant  Islam  and 
cumhat  the  enmity  of  the  impover- 
ished peoples  of  the  earth  to  whom 
the  choice  Ivtwecn  war  and  peace  pre- 
sent- iiselt  as  a  choice  ot  no  signifi- 
c  itKe'  I  low  Jetine  the  American 

w  i  miyht  w  illmgh  yi\  e  up  i  an  li\  es.' 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 1  i r  i  - 1 1  i  in 


Senate  resolution  sold  to  the  highest 
hiddei  —'or  the  drilling  of  the  Arctic 
oil  tiekh  or  the  littiny  from  the  rich 
the  burden  of  the  capital-gains  tax, 
tor  higger  defense  budgets,  reduced 
medical  insurance,  enhanced  surveil- 
lance, grotesque  monopoly.  It  we 
took  more  of  an  interest  in  the  mak- 
ing of  our  foreign  policy,  usually  tor 
the  profit  ot  our  corporate  overlords 
tatlier  than  for  the  safety  of  the 
American  people,  maybe  we  would 
know  why,  when  bringing  the  lamp 
of  liberty  to  the  darker  places  of  the 
earth,  the  United  States  invariably 
chooses  tor  its  allies  the  despots  who 
operate  their  countries  on  the  model 
of  a  prison  or  a  jail.  We  might  even 
wonder  why,  ten  years  ago  during 
the  denouement  of  the  Gult  War, 
George  Bush  the  elder  chose  to  leave 
an  army  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Did  we 
mean  to  protect  our  supply  of  cheap 
oil,  or  were  we  providing  the  Saudi 
ruling  family  with  household  troops 
to  preserve  them  from  a  revolution- 
ary uprising  led  by  malcontents  as 
clever  as  Osama  bin  Laden.' 

It  we  mean  to  project  abroad  the 
force  of  the  res  publico  made  glorious 
by  the  death  of  American  teenagers 
and  Muslim  holy  men,  we  might 
want  to  consider  raking  better  care 
of  our  ow  n  domestic  commonwealth. 
For  the  lasr  twenty  years  we've  let 
tall  into  disrepair  nearly  all  of  the 
public  infrastructure — roads,  water 
systems,  schools,  power  plants, 
bridges,  hospitals,  broadcast  frequen- 
cies— rh.it  provides  the  country  with 
a  foundation  tor  its  common  enter- 
prise. The  privatisation  of  the  na- 
tion's public  resources  has  enriched 
the  investors  fortunate  enough  to 
profit  trom  the  changes  of  venue,  but 
at  what  cost  to  our  sense  ot  general 
well-being-  The  lopsided  div  ision  of 
the  countn  into  the  tactions  of  the 
hapless  main  and  the  privileged  few 
has  allowed  our  faith  in  the  republic 
to  degenerate  from  the  strength  of  a 
conviction  into  the  weakness  of  a 
sentiment.  By  discounting  what  the 
brokers  classify  as  "non-market  val- 
ues," we're  left  with  a  body  politic 
defined  not  as  the  union  ot  its  col- 
lective energies  and  hopes  hut  as  an 
aggregate  of  looseh  affiliated  selfish 
interests  (ethnic,  regional,  commer- 
cial, sexual),  armed  with  their  own 


manifestos,  loyal  to  their  own 
das,  secure  in  the  compount 
their  own  languages.  Democracy 
derstood  as  a  fancy  Greek  nam 
the  American  Express  card  anc 
Nciman  Marcus  Christinas  c 
logue,  the  government  seen 
Florida  resort  hotel,  its  assortme 
goods  and  services  deserving  c 
spect  in  the  exact  degree  to  whil 
satisfies  the  whims  of  its  patron 
meets  the  expect, itions  of  con 
and  style  at  both  the 

\ count  and  holiday  ratct 
s  was  proved  by  ev  ents  oi 
morning  of  September  11,  the 
sez-faire  theories  of  governmeri 
us  an  injustice.  They  don't  spe 
the  best  ot  our  character;  neithc 
they  express  the  cherished  ideal 
bodied  in  the  history  of  a  courag 
people.  What  joins  the  Ameri 
one  to  another  is  not  a  commor 
tionality,  race,  or  ancestry  but 
voluntary  pledge  to  a  shared  wo 
both  the  moral  and  political  i 
nation.  My  love  ot  country  fol 
trom  my  love  of  its  freedoms 
trom  pride  in  its  armies  or  its  fl 
and  1  admire  the  institution 
American  government  as  useful 
well-made  tools  (on  the  order 
plow,  an  axe,  or  a  surveyor's  pi 
line)  meant  to  support  the  hbe 
of  the  people,  not  the  ambitior 
the  state.  The  Constitution  sen 
the  premise  tor  a  narrative  ra 
than  as  the  design  tor  a  monun 
or  a  plan  tor  an  invasion. 

Any  argument  about  the  cl 
tion  of  the  American  future 
crimes  an  argument  between 
past  and  present  tense.  Let  us 
that  it  proves  to  be  both  angrv 
fierce.  The  friends  of  the  statu 
(both  houses  of  Congress,  ma 
the  national  news  media,  the  H 
wood  patriots,  and  a  legion  ot 
porate  spokespersons)  already 
made  it  clear  that  they  prefer  a 
tie  discussion  as  possible.  Dome 
political  dissent  they  regard  as 
moral  and,  in  rime  of  war,  trea 
oils.  They  believe  it  their  clut 
invest  President  Bush  not  only 
the  powers  of  a  monarch  but 
with  the  attribute  of  wisdom, 
out  more  flags,  post  more  gua 
distribute  the  pillows  of  c; 


The  holidays  draw  (lost,  Here  in  Tain,  we  are  labouring  day 
and  niphi  to  supply  Clcnmorangie  to  gift -givers  the  world  over, 


A 


.  dense  chill  overtakes  the  Highlands  each  year  ai  this  time. 
Our  days  grow  shorter,  waning  to  |tist  tour  or  five  hours  of  grev 
twilight  out  of  each  24.  Still.  |ust  across  the  firth,  our  house-,  are 
alive  with  light,  laughter  and  the  warm  incense  ol  glowing  pen. 

For  the  sixteen  nun  who  make  thcii   living  creating 
Glenmorangie,  and  for  our  families  and  friends,  tins  is  .1  season  ol 
celebration.  As  you  mighi  imagine,  our  Highland  mall  enjoys 
greal  popularity  ,it  local  holiday  gatherings.  Arriving  uuh  .1  bottle  in  hand  is 
the  most  reliable  means  we  have  found  for  coaxing  .1  warm  smile  and  warm 
welcome  at  the  doorstep. 

Reports  from  abroad  suggest  thai  Glenmorangie  pronounced 
GlenMORangie,  as  it  trying  to  rhyme  with  ORANGE\  produces  a 
similarly  enthusiastic  response  at  celebrations  outside  of  Scotland, 

W  e  invite  you  to 
join  us  in  this  tradition 
of  holiday  giving  and 
find  out  tor  yourself 


Handcrafted  b\  the  Sixteen  Men  of  Tain 


GLENMORANGIE 

SINGLE  HIGHLAND  MALT  SCOTCH  WHISKY 

Please  enjoy  our  whisky  in  a  responsible  fashion. 


OUTBAi 


ENGINEERED  TO  BE 

ALMOST  PSYCHIC.    .  \ 

Introducing  a  car  so  technologically  advanced,  it  can  sense  the  wheels.  Even  the  engine's  output  may  be  momentarily 

trouble  and  begin  to  adjust  for  it  before  the  driver  even  reduced.  Before  the  driver  even  realizes  that  loss  of  contro 

notices  that  there's  a  problem.  It's  the  6-cylinder  212-  is  impending,  any  or  all  of  these  measures  may  be  appliec 

horsepower  Outback  VDC  from  Subaru. The  VDC  stands  for  automatically  to  help  restore  directional  stability.  It's  almosi 

Vehicle  Dynamics  Control,  a  highly  intelligent  stability  system  as  if  the  car  has  a  sixth  sense. 


that  rivals  those  found  in  vehicles  costing  thousands  more. 


In  fact,  in  every  sense  the  Outback  VDC  is  a  remarkable 


Using  a  sophisticated  series  of  sensors,  VDC  can  help  vehicle.  It  even  features  a  state-of-the-art  200-watt  soun 

prevent  loss  of  control  due  to  oversteer,  understeer,  wheel  spin  system  built  exclusively  for  Subaru  by  Mcintosh®  With  1 

or  vehicle  drift. The  instant  a  difference  is  detected  between  speakers  placed  in  7  strategic  locations,  the  audio  quality 

the  driver's  intended  direction  of  travel  and  the  path  the  car  is  has  been  specifically  tuned  to  the  car's  unique  acoustics. 


ly  taking,  VDC  takes  corrective  action.  Momentary  brake 


The  Outback  VDC  from  Subaru. Truly  a  phenomenon 


ual  wheels.  The  All-Wheel       in  the  world  of  automotive  engineering. To  find  out  more,  visit 


of  power  between       us  at  www.subaru.com. 

■ 

i'.-Child.ienm  $ad£.  At  maximum  output. 


BARU  - 

TheBeautyqfAllWheel 
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Date  on  which  the  first  contract  for  a  book  about  September  1  1  was  signed  :     1  3 
:e  on  which  the  results  of  a  1  3-member  maj<  ir-media  C(  »ns<  irtium's  2000  elect  i>  »n  rec  ount  were  to  be  made  public  :  9/24 
ays  before  this  that  the  New  York  Times,  a  consortium  member,  dec  tared  the  unreleased  results  "utterly  irrelevant"  :  I 
•lumber  of  const  irtium  members  that  ran  a  news  story  i  in  their  dec  ision  to  delay  publicizing  the  results  indefinitely  :  0 

Number  of  in  unites  <  if  netwi  irk  news  coverage  dev<  >ted  to  Colt  imbia  in  the  m<  >nth  t «.  *  1 1 1  iwing  September  11:0 
age  on  w  hich  the  New  \  ork  Tones  repi  irted  the  EPA's  7-year  extension  i  if  genet  ically  mi  idified  corn  sales  last  fall :  C6 
Chance  that  a  "GMO-free"  food  product  studied  last  April  contained  no  genetically  modified  ingredients  :  1  in  5 
Percentage  of  Chicago  sushi  chefs  who  are  of  Japanese  descent  :  2*-' 
Percentage  w  ho  are  of  Mexican  or  Ecuadoran  descent  :  30 
ce  per  family  that  a  Puerto  Rican  company  charged  last  1  )ecember  for  a  5-minute  stay  in  a  refrigerated  snow  scape  :  $  30 
nber  of  mimes  Guatemala's  transit  department  hired  last  April  to  administer  driver  "education"  at  busy  intersections  ♦  20 
Price  of  a  12-hour  do-it-yi  >urself  anger-management  c<  nirse  from  an  online  vendi  ir  :  $  1 65 
Total  number  of  bids  placed  on  Bidforsurgery.com  since  last  year  :  1  2,600 
Estimated  number  of  inquiries  the  site  has  received  about  open-heart  surgery  :  35 
Minimum  number  of  anthrax  hoaxes  reported  in  the  United  States  in  the  three  years  before  September  11  :  175 
Number  of  members  of  the  n  >ck  hand  Anthrax  wh<  >  say  they  are  hi  larding  C  'tpn  >  so  as  to  avoid  an  "in  ink  death"  :  1 

Years  after  Ernest  I  [emingway  killed  himself  that  Ins  transsexual  son  died  last  fall  in  a  Miami  women's  jail  :  40 
Percentage  change  since  W->4  in  the  number  ot  boys  on  competitive  U.S.  high  school  cheerleading  squads  :  +470 
Percentage  change  between  1998  and  1999  in  the  number  of  women  construction  workers  :  +  36 
Ratio  <  it  New  Y<  irk  City  welfare  recipients  w  in  ise  benefits  ended  this  year  to  the  number  ( if  p<  dice  officers  there  :  1 : 1 

Total  new  tax  cuts  for  U.S.  businesses  approved  by  the  I  louse  of  Representatives  in  October  :  $146,000,000,000 
tio  of  the  projected  cost  of  General  Electric 's  dredging  of  its  PCBs  from  the  Hudson  River  to  its  total  profits  last  year  :  1 :280 

Earliest  year  in  which  the  dredging  might  begin  :  2004 
Percentage  change  since  1980  in  federal  funding  for  research  on  renewable  energy  sources  :  -S3 
Estimated  percentage  of  U.S.  electricity  demand  that  could  be  met  by  covering  the  nation's  roofs  with  solar  panels  :  27 

Maximum  number  of  gallons  of  oil  stored  under  the  World  Trade  Center  on  a  given  day  :  So, 000 
Estimated  number  of  mock  commando  raids  on  U.S.  nuclear-weapons  facilities  that  have  keen  staged  since  1995  :  100 

Minimum  number  that  succeeded  in  breaching  security  :  50 
Minimum  number  of  cats  fitted  with  high-tech  listening  equipment  in  a  1967  c  IA  project  :  1 
Estimated  number  of  minutes  after  the  cat  was  released  on  its  first  test  run  that  it  was  killed  by  a  taxi  :  10 
Estimated  amount  Cleveland  has  spent  in  the  last  two  years  fulfilling  Y2K-protection  contracts  :  Si  1,000,000 
Months  after  the  millennium  that  Dublin  plans  to  complete  the  erection  of  its  394-foot  Millennium  Spike  :  20 
Internal  code  number  the  British  census  has  assigned  to  citizens  who  cited  their  religion  as  "Jed i  Knight"  :  896 
Number  of  Montreal  stores  vandalized  last  year  for  mounting  C  Christmas  displays  in  November  :  14  (see  page  16) 
Ratio  of  businesses  to  military  sites  attacked  by  international  terrorists  between  1995  and  2000  :  38:1 
Chance  that  a  death  caused  by  international  terrorism  during  that  period  occurred  in  Asm  :  1  in  2 
Number  of  the  world's  ten  tallest  buildings  that  are  in  Asia  :  8 
Number  of  Manhattan  buildings  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1835  :  674 
Number  of  deaths  that  resulted  :  2 
Number  of  years  since  1  776  in  which  no  nation  was  at  war  :  0 

Figures  cued  arc  the  latest  available  as  oj  (  ktober  2001 .  Sources  are  listed  on  page  72. 
"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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THL  BLACK 

FEMALE  BOD) 

\  Photographic  History 

Deborah  Willis  and 
Carla  Williams 

"  \n  astonishing  collection..." 

I  sing  high  quality  duotones 
and  lull  color  photos,  this 
lu\  ishl\  illustrated  book  is  the 
i  n  si  stud)  devoted  10  the 
photographic  image  of  the 
black  female  body.  Offering  a 
stunning  arra\  of  familiar  and  man)  virtual!)  unknown 
photographs.  The  Black  Female  Body  shows  how  photographs 
reflected  and  reinforced  Western  culture's  fascination  with  black 
women's  bodies.  Makes  an  exceptional  gift  book  and  keepsake. 
S50.00/S60.00 


MORE  THAN  BLACK? 
Multiracial  Identity  and  the 
New  Racial  Order 

G.  Reginald  Daniel 

"  I  bis  book  is  a  major  contribution 
to  understanding  multiracial  identity, 
a  topic  of  increasing  importance. 
Professor  Daniel  places  the  issues  in 
a  broad  historical-comparative 
perspective,  focusing  primaril)  on 
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[Essay] 

WHERE  THERE  IS  NO 
COMMON  POWER 

The  following  essay  by  John  (  Way  appeared  m  the 
September  24  issue  <</  the  New  Statesman.  ( tray's 
most  receni  hunk  is  Two  Faces  of  Liberalism. 

T 

JM.be  Jo:en  years  between  the  I. ill  of  the 

Berlin  Wall  and  the  assault  on  the  Twin  Tow- 
ers will  he  remembered  as  an  era  of  delusion. 
The  West  greeted  the  collapse  of  Commu- 
nism— though  ir  was  itself  a  Western  Utopian 
ideology — as  the  triumph  of  Western  values. 
The  end  of  the  most  catastrophic  Utopian  ex- 
periment in  history  was  welcomed  .1-  an  In- 
tone opportunity  to  ]. ninth  yet  another  vast 
Utopian  project — .1  global  tree  market.  The 
world  was  to  be  made  over  in  an  image  of 
Western  modernity,  an  image  deformed  b\  ,1 
market  ideology  that  was  as  far  removed  from 
any  human  reality  as  Marxism  had  been.  Now  , 
after  the  attacks  on  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, the  conventional  view  of  globalization  as 
an  irresistible  historical  trend  has  keen  shat- 
tered. We  are  back  on  the  classical  terrain  of 
history7,  where  war  1-  waged  not  over  ideologies 
hut  over  religion,  ethnicity,  territory,  and  the 
ci  mm  i|  ( >t  natural  res<  mrces. 

We  are  in  tor  a  long  period — nor  months 
but  years,  perhaps  decades — of  acutely  danger- 
ous conflict.  It  will  be  a  type  of  conflict  with 
which  mam  regions  of  the  world  are  all  too  fa- 


miliar but  which  overturns  many  of  our  pre- 
conceptions about  war  and  peace.  Its  protago- 
nists are  n<  it  the  agents  of  states  but  organiza- 
tions whose  relationships  with  governments 
are  obi k  1  ue,  ambiguous,  and  sometimes  indeci- 
pherable. The  men  who  struck  the  Pentagon 
and  the  World  Trade  Center,  using  box  cut- 
ters and  passenger  let-  as  weapon-,  were  sol- 
diers in  a  new  V  ind  <  if  w  ar. 

A  monopoly  of  organized  violence  1-  one  of 
the  defining  powers  of  the  modern  state, 
achieved  s|owl\  and  with  dittiuilt\.  Now  war. 
like  so  iniieh  else  in  the  age  of  globalization, 
has  -lipped  out  from  the  control  of  govern- 
ments, and  11  has  done  so,  moreover,  with  as- 
tonishing speed  over  the  pa-t  decade.  The 
world  1-  littered  with  collapsed  -late--  In  much 
of  Africa,  111  Afghanistan,  in  the  Balkan-,  and 
in  a  good  deal  of  Ku--ia,  there  1-  nothing  that 
resembles  a  modern  stare.  In  these  zones  of  an- 
archy, wars  are  fought  b\  irregular  armies  com- 
manded b\  political  and  religion-  organiza- 
tions, often  clan-based  and  prone  to  savage 
internecine  conflicts.  No  power  1-  strong 
enough  to  enforce  peace. 

The  re-ult-  expose  the  weaknesses  and  con- 
tradictions of  the  global  tree  market  construct- 
ed after  the  Cold  W  ar.  Rich  societies  cannoi 
be  insulated  from  the  collapsed  states  and  new 
forms  of  war.  Asylum  seekers  and  econoiim 
refugee-  pre--  ''ii  the  border-  of  even  advanced 
country.  But  while  trade  and  capital  move- 
freely  aero--  the  globe,  the  movement  of  labor 
i-  strictly  limited — a  very  different  state  of  af- 
fairs from  the  late  nineteenth  century,  a  period 
of  comparable  globalization  in  which  harri<  r- 


immigrati  »n  hardly  existed.  This  is  a  contra- 
\  noted  hv  tub-thumpers  for  the 
global  i  :  irket,  hut  it  will  become  more  acute  as 
h.iwi  :■  in  'iiiioreJ  and  controlled  ever  more 
1  \  t  ;  unents. 

Will)  the  assaults  on  New  ^ork  and  Wash- 
ington, the  anarchy  that  has  been  oik-  i  >t  the 
h\  products  o!  globalization  in  much  of  the 
work!  can  no  longer  he  ignored.  The  ragged, 
irregular  armies  ot  the  world's  most  collapsed 
:ones  have  proved  th.u  they  can  reach  to  the 
heari  ol  1 1  ^  riches!  and  most  powerful  state. 


[Warning! 

YOU  BETTER 
WATCH  OUT 


The  following  notice  was  sent  in  November  2000 
by  the  group  /.'Ann  Noel  Avani  L'Temps  to  mer- 
chant's in  Montreal  whose  stores  were  decorated  for 
Christmas.  Fourteen  businesses  thai  did  not  comply 
with  the  group's  request  were  vandalized.  Translat- 
ed jrom  the  French  by  Jennifer  Szalai. 

II 

M    M  illoween  has  ended.  Before  Halloween 

it  was  autumn,  .uul  after  Halloween  autumn 
continues.  Do  you  agree? 

The  leaves  lie  scattered  on  the  soil,  the  at- 
mosphere  1--  calm  and  romantic;  it  is  the  dead 
season  and  main  are  rejoicing.  Right  . '  It  is  part 
of  a  whole  season,  .1  beautiful  season,  and  one 
thai  Joe-  not  officially  end  until  the  twenty- 
tir-t  ot  December.  Are  von  likening.' 

Winter  1-  far  off,  and  Christmas  doe-  not  ex- 
ist outside  ot  winter.  Christmas=winter.  Au- 
tumn  =  tranquillity,  peace  ot  mind.  You  see 
what  '.>.  e  want  1 

We  are  L'A.N.A.L.T.  (L'Anti  Noel  Avant 

W  e  .lie  ,1  group  ot  people  who  ate  saddened 
and  frustrated  hv  Your  ill  heeding.  We  retire  to 
lei  sou  destroy  autumn  tor  a  reason  as  perni- 
cious and  disgusting  as  making  a  little  hit  ot 
moiiev.  Everybody  knows  that  Christmas  is 
coming.  You're  going  to  make  the  same  kind  of 
erything  has  its  time. 

We  demand  that  you  take  down  .ill  ot  your 
Christmas  decorations  without  delay,  and  not 
put  them  hack  up  until  the  tirst  ot  December.  It 

1-  lighth    We  are 


Their  brutal  coup  is  an  example  ot  what  mili- 
tary analysts  call  "asymmetric  threat" — in 
other  words,  the  power  ot  the  weak  against 
the  strung.  What  it  has  shown  is  that  the 

strong  are  weaker  than  anyone 

imagined. 

JMdie  powerlessness  of  the  strong  is  not  new. 
It  has  long  been  revealed  in  the  futile  "war" 
on  drugs.  The  trade  in  illegal  drugs  is,  along 
with  oil  and  armaments,  one  ot  the  three 
largest  components  ot  world  trade.  Like  other 
branches  ot  organized  crime,  it  has  thrived  in 
the  free-for-all  created  by  financial  deregula- 
tion. The  world's  richest  states  have  squan- 
dered billions  on  a  vain  crusade  against  a 
highly  globalized  and  fabulously  well-funded 
industry.  Rooting  out  terrorism  will  he  even 
more  difficult.  Atter  all,  most  ot  the  worst  ef- 
fects ot  the  drug  trade  can  he  eradicated  sim- 
ply by  legalizing  drugs.  There  is  no  parallel 
remedy  tor  terrorism. 

The  atrocities  in  Washington  and  New- 
York  did  more  than  reveal  the  laxity  ot  Ameri- 
ca's airport  security  and  the  limitations  ot  its 
intelligence  agencies.  It  inflicted  a  grievous 
blow  to  the  beliefs  th.u  underpin  the  global 
market.  In  the  past,  it  was  taken  tor  granted 
that  the  world  will  always  he  a  dangerous 
pi, ice.  Investors  knew  that  war  and  revolution 
could  w  ipe  out  their  profits  at  any  time.  Over 
the  past  decade,  under  the  influence  ot  ludi- 
crous theories  about  new  paradigms  and  the 
end  ot  history,  they  came  to  believe  that  the 
worldw  ide  advance  ot  commercial  liberalism 
was  irresistible.  Financial  markets  came  to 
price  assets  accordingly.  The  attack  on  the 
World  Trade  Center  may  accomplish  what 
none  of  the  crises  ot  the  past  tew  years — the 
Asian  crisis,  the  Russian  default  ot  1998,  and 
the  collapse  ot  Long-Term  Capital  Manage- 
ment, an  over-leveraged  hedge  fund — was  able 
to  do.  It  may  shatter  the  markets'  own  taith  in 
globalization. 

Some  people  say  that  this  was  the  purpose  of 
the  attack,  and  th.it  we  would  he  craven  to 
give  in  to  it.  Instead,  we  .ire  told,  we  must  re- 
assert the  verities  ot  the  global  tree  market  and 
seek  to  rebuild  it.  And,  with  luck,  it  may  not 
he  too  late  to  stave  off  worldwide  recession. 
But  the  name  ot  the  game  has  changed  forever. 
The  entire  view  ot  the  world  that  supported 
the  markets'  faith  in  globalization  has  melted 
dow  n.  Whatev  er  anyone  tells  you,  it  cannot  he 
reconstituted.  The  wiser  course  is  to  ask  what 
was  wrong  with  it. 

It  1-  worth  reminding  ourselves  how 
grandiose  were  the  dreams  ot  the  glohalizers. 
The  entire  world  was  to  he  remade  as  a  univer- 
sal free  market.  No  matter  how  different  their 


City,  by  New  \  >rk  artist  (  Hire  Ayhens,  whose  work  can  he  seen  tit  Pierogi  gallery  in  Brooklyn 


histories  and  values,  however  deep  their  differ- 
ences or  hitter  their  conflicts,  .ill  cultures 
everywhere  were  to  he  corralled 
w  w  t      into  a  universal  civilization. 

Y  That  is  striking  is  how  closely  the  market 
liberal  philosophy  that  underpins  globalization 
resembles  Marxism.  Both  are  essentially  secular 
religions,  in  which  the  eschatological  hopes 
and  fantasies  of  Christianity  are  given  an  En- 
lightenment twist.  In  both,  history  is  under- 
stood as  the  progress  of  the  species,  powered  by 
growing  knowledge  and  wealth,  and  culminat- 
ing in  i  universal  civilization.  Hum. in  beings 
are  viewed  primarily  in  economic  terms,  as  pro- 
ducers or  consumers,  with — at  bottom — the 
same  values  and  needs.  Religion  of  the 
old-fashioned  sort  is  seen  as  peripheral,  des- 
tined soon  to  disappear  or  to  shrink  into  the 
private  sphere,  where  it  can  no  longer  convulse 
p> ilities  i >r  inflame  war. 

History's  crimes  and  tragedies  are  not 
thought  to  have  their  roots  in  human  nature: 
they  are  errors,  mist. ikes  that  can  he  corrected 
by  more  education,  better  political  institutions, 
higher  living  standards.  Marxists  and  market 
liberals  may  differ  on  what  is  the  best  economic 


system,  but,  for  both,  vested  interests  and  hu- 
man irrationality  .done  stand  between  hu- 
mankind and  .1  i.uli. mi  future.  In  holding  to  this 
primitive  Enlightenment  creed,  they  .ire  .it  one. 

And  both  have  their  dogmatic,  missionary 
side.  For  market  liberals,  there  is  only  one  way 
to  become  modern.  .All  societies  must  adopt 
tree  markets.  It  their  religious  beliefs  or  their 
patterns  of  family  lite  make  this  difficult  for 
them,  too  had — th.it  is  their  problem.  Il  the  in- 
dividualist values  that  tree  markets  require  and 
propagate  go  w  ith  high  levels  of  inequality  and 
crime,  and  il  some  sections  of  society  go  to  the 
wall,  tough — that  is  the  price  of  progress.  It  en- 
tire countries  .ire  ruined,  .is  happened  in  Russia 
during  the  time  of  neoliberal  shock  therapy, 
well — ,is  ,m  earlier  generation  of  radicals  non- 
chalantly put  it — you  can't  make  an  omelette 
w  it  bout  breaking  e>_igs. 

During  the  1990s,  this  crudely  rationalistic 
philosophy  was  hugely  intluenti.il.  It  had  .i 
stronghold  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  as  ii  blundered  and  bungled  its  way 
across  the  world  exercising  its  power  to  impose 
identical  policies  on  countries  with  vastly  dif- 
ferent histories,  problems,  and  circumstances. 
There  was  only  one  route  to  modernity,  and 
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n.  i  in, i-  tli.ir  liberal  capitalism  is  the  onh  way 
:  mumg  .1  modern  economy.  Bismarck's 
Prussia  embodied  .i  different  model,  as  Jul 
erarist  Russia,  and  each  of  them  might  well 
have  Iven  with  us  -nil  in  some  form  had  the 
First  World  War  ended  differently.  The  Japan- 
esc  .iikI  c  ierman  forms  "I  capitalism  have  never 
li informed  to  the  free-market  model  and — de- 
spite orthodox  opinion  everywhere  telling  us 
the  contrary— it  i-  a  sate  he l  thai  the\  never 
w  ill.  We  c  annot  know  in  aLlvance  what  moder- 
nit\  means  tor  any  given  society,  or  what  it 
takes  to  achieve  it.  All  we  know  tor  sure  is  that 
different  countries  have  modernized  successful- 
ly in  .i  variety  of  ways. 

I  Ik-  atrocities  of  September  1  I  have  plant- 
ed .i  L[uestion  mark  over  the  very  klea  of 
modernity.  I-  n  really  the  case  ih.it  .ill  soci- 
eties  are  hound,  sooner  or  later,  to  converge 
on  the  same  values  and  views  of  the  world.' 
Not  onh  in  America  hut  also,  to  some  degree, 
in  most  Western  countries,  the  belief  that 
modernization  i-  an  historical  imperative  that 
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The  following  statement  was  read  last  May  by 
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no  society  can  ignore  tor  long  made  it  harder 
to  perceive  the  growing  risk  of  an  anti-West- 
ern backlash.  Led  by  the  United  States,  the 
world's  richest  Mate---  have  acted  on  the  as- 
sumption thai  people  everywhere  want  to  live 
,i-  they  do.  As  a  result,  they  failed  to  recognize 
the  deadly  mixture  of  emotions — cultural  re- 
sentment, the  sense  of  injustice,  and  a  genuine 
rejection  of  Western  modernity — that  lies  be- 
hind the  attacks  on  New  York  and 

(Washington, 
n  my  view,  it  is  reasonable  to  regard  the 
struggle  against  the  groups  that  mounted  those 
attacks  .is  a  defense  of  civilized  values.  As  their 
destruction  of  ancient  Buddhist  relics  demon- 
strated, the  Taliban  are  hostile  to  the  very 
ule. is  of  toleration  and  pluralism.  But  these 
ideas  are  not  the  property  of  any  one  civiliza- 
tion, and  they  are  not  even  peculiarly  modern. 
In  Western  countries  the  practice  of  toleration 
owes  much  to  the  Reformation  and,  indeed,  to 
the  Enlightenment,  which  has  always  con- 
tained a  skeptical  tradition  alongside  its  more 
dogmatic  schools.  Beyond  Europe  toleration 
flourished  long  before  the  modern  era  in  the 
Muslim  kingdoms  of  Moorish  Spain  and  Bud- 
dhist India,  to  name  only  two  examples.  It 
would  be  .i  fatal  error  to  interpret  the  conflict 
that  is  now  under  way  in  terms  of  poisonous 
theories  about  clashing  civilizations. 

Effective  action  against  terrorism  must  have 
the  support  of  a  broad  coalition  of  states.  Cru- 
cially, these  must  include  Muslim  countries 
(which  is  one  reason  why  American  military 
action  must  entail  new  attempts  to  seek  peace 
in  Israel).  Not  only  Russia  and  China — each  of 
which  has  serious  problems  with  Islamic  funda- 
mentalism— but  even  Iran  could  conceivably 
join  in  a  I  I.S.-led  coaliti<  in. 

C  Constructing  such  a  far-reaching  alliance  w  ill 
be  an  exercise  in  realpolitik  in  which  ideas  of 
global  governance  of  the  kind  that  have  latch 
been  fashionable  on  the  left  become  largely  ir- 
relevant. The  United  States  will  find  itself  sup- 
ping with  former  enemies  and  courting  states 
that  are  in  no  sense  committed  to  liberal  values. 
In  waging  war  against  the  Taliban,  it  will  do 
battle  against  a  force  it  backed  onh  a  few  years 
ago  to  resist  the  Sov  iet  invasion.  Such  ironies 
can  no  more  be  conjured  away  by  international 
courts  than  by  global  markets.  They  are  built 
into  an  intractably  disordered  world.  Bodies 
such  ,is  the  United  Nations  can  play  a  useful 
role  m  the  labyrinthine  diplomacy  that  in- 
evitably surrounds  military  action.  But  anyone 
who  thinks  that  this  crisis  is  an  opportunity  to 
rebuild  world  order  on  a  liberal  universalist 
model  has  not  understood  it.  The  ideal  of  a  uni- 
versal civilization  is  a  recipe  tor  unending  con- 


flict,  and  it  is  time  it  was  given  up.  Whal  is  ur- 
gently needed  is  an  attempt  to  work  out  terms 
of  civilized  coexistence  among  cultures  and 
regimes  thai  will  always  remain  different. 

i  )ver  the  coming  years,  the  transnational  in- 
stitutions thai  have  huill  the  global  free  market 
will  have  it'  accept  a  more  modest  rule,  or  else 
they  will  lind  themselves  among  the  casualties 
of  this  great  upheaval.  The  notion  that  trade 
and  wealth  creation  require  global  laissez-faire 
has  no  basis  in  histi  >ry.  The  C  -<  >ld  War — .1  time 
of  strict  controls  on  capital  and  extensive  in- 
tervention m  the  economy  by  national  govern- 
ments— was,  in  Western  countries,  .1  time  of 
unprecedented  prosperity.  Contrary  to  the 
cranky  orthodoxies  of  market  liberals,  capital- 
ism does  not  need  .1  worldwide  free  market  to 
thrive.  It  needs  .1  reasonably  secure  environ- 
ment, safe  from  the  thre.n  of  major  war,  and  re- 
liable rules  about  the  conduct  of  business. 
These  things  cannot  be  provided  by  the  brittle 
structures  of  the  global  free  market. 

On  the  contrary,  the  attempt  to  force  lite 
everywhere  into  a  single  mold  is  hound  to  fuel 
conflict  and  insecurity.  As  far  as  possible,  rules 
on  trade  and  the  movement  of  e.ipit.il  should  he 
left  io  multilateral  agreements  between  sover- 
eign st. ites.  If  countries  opt  to  stay  out  of  global 
markets,  thev  should  he  led  in  pe.iee.  The\ 
should  he  tree  to  find  their  own  version  of 
modernity,  or  not  to  modernize  .11  all.  So  long 
as  they  pose  no  threat  to  others,  even  intolera- 
ble regimes  should  he  tolerated.  A  looser,  more 
fragmented,  partly  de-globalized  world  would  be 
a  less  tidy  world.  It  would  also  be  .1  safer  world. 

It  w  ill  be  objected  thai  de-globalization  defies 
the  dominant  trend  of  the  age.  But  although  it 
is  true  that  technology  will  continue  to  shrink 
time  and  distance,  and  in  that  sense  link  the 
world  moie  closely,  it  is  only  ,1  bankrupt  philos- 
ophy ot  history  that  leads  people  to  think  that 
technology  will  produce  convergence  on  values, 
let  alone  .1  worldw  ide  civilization. 

New  weapons  of  mass  destruction  can — and 
quite  possibly  will  —  be  used  to  prosecute 
old-style  wars  ot  religion.  The  Enlightenment 
thinking  thai  found  expression  in  the  era  ot 
globalization  will  not  he  much  use  in  its  dan- 
gerous aftermath.  Even  Hohbes  cannot  tell  us 
how  to  deal  with  fundamentalist  warriors  who 
choose  certain  death  in  order  to  humble  their 
enemies.  The  lesson  of  September  II  is  thai 
the  go-go  years  of  globalization  were  an  inter- 
regnum, ,1  time  of  transition  between  two 
epochs  of  conflict.  The  task  in  front  of  us  is  to 
forge  terms  of  peace  among  peoples  separated 
by  unalterably  divergent  histories,  beliefs,  and 
values.  In  the  perilous  years  to  come,  this 
more-than-Hobbesian  labor  will  he  quite 
enough  to  keep  us  occupied. 


AND  NOW  A  WORD 
FROM  OUR  SPONSOR 

I  he  fallowing  testimony  was  taken  from  interviews 
with  plaintiffs  in  it  (au'.sml  filed  in  lune  against 
Exxon-Mobil  far  complicity  in  finmttn-7'ijjftts  abuses 
committed  Ivy  hidoncsum  mdiuiry  farces,  the  Ten- 
tara  Nasional  Indonesia  (TNI),  whom  Exxon- 
Mobil hired  to  protect  its  natural-gas  operations  in 
the  Aceh  (novince,  where  a  separatist  rebellion  has 
been  ongoing  for  twenty-five  years .  The  sun, 
brought  by  the  International  Labor  Rights  Fund, 
contends  that  Exxon-Mobil  provided  barracks 
\ehere  victims  were  tortured  and  heavy  equipment 
that  was  used  to  dig  mass  graves.  TNI  I  'nit  113 
was  specifically  assigried  to  the  Exxon-Mobil  facili- 
ty near  the  (nu  n  of  Lhokseumawe .  Exxon-Mobil 
released  a  statement  categorically  refecting  the  alle- 
gations. In  the  Lisi  decade,  6,000  people,  mostly 
Chilians,  have  died  in  the  fighting.  (  >ne  thousand 
have  been  killed  in  the  List  year. 

|ANE  HOE,  At  it  2v  On  December  2,  2000,  mv 
husband  left  tor  his  rice  fields  to  work  After  he 
left,  I  heard  cross  fire.  This  was  not  unusual. 
There  were  lots  of  troops  in  the  area  because  of 
the  Exxon  plant.  The  shots  were  very  close.  I 
went  to  the  fields,  and  my  husband  was  already 
de.id.  Three  witnesses  who  were  111  the  fields 
with  my  husband  said  that  the  soldiers  from 
Lhnt  I  1  \  the  Exxon  soldiers,  arrived  in  mili- 
tary vehicles  and  shot  at  the  group  of  tanners 
who  were  working  the  fields.  M\  husband  was 
the  1  me  who  was  hit. 

|OIIN  hOH,  Ai if:  I  was  riding  my  bicycle  to 
the  market  in  Simpangnihong  to  sell  some  veg- 
etables. I  saw  soldiers  ahead  on  the  road.  They 
were  from  TNI  Unit  1  1  v  I  was  afraid,  but  I 
had  never  been  questioned  before,  and  1  was 
doing  what  I  always  do.  One  of  the  soldiers 
shot  ,11  me  us  I  approached  on  my  hike.  I  was 
hit  in  the  hand.  I  tell  111  .1  ditch,  and  the  sol- 
diers approached.  One  of  them  threw  .1  hand 
grenade  or  something  explosive  in  the  ditch.  Il 
went  off.  I  don't  know  who  found  me.  Now  I 
canm  >l  w  <  >rk . 

|OI IN  1X11:,  \t'i|  Is):  I  was  traveling  to  the  refugee 
camp  near  Poinl  A  ot  the  Exxon-Mobil  proper- 
ty. This  camp  was  tor  people  who  have  had 
then  homes  destroyed  by  the  occupying  troops. 
I  was  on  .1  motorbike.  1  saw  three  trueks  of  sol 
diers.  One  was  Unit  1  1  I  didn't  see  the  others 
to  identify.  One  of  the  soldiers  shot  al  me  and 
hit  my  leg  in  three  places.  The  soldiers  took  me 
to  a  local  police  office.  They  tortured  mi  foi 
four  hours  and  would  nol  let  me  see  .1  do  toi 


I 

- 

.        >v>:  I  was  on  my  way  to  Matan- 

I 

here  were  soldiers  on  the  road  doing  a  sweep 
ol  the  village.  I'm  not  sure  which  TNI  unit  ir 
was.  They  took  me  to  their  building  in  Koramil. 
rhe\  tortured  me  with  beatings  and  electric 
-hock-.  I~he\  did  this  [  1 1 1 1  —  hi-  shin  and  shows 
ili.it  a  -oldier  had  carved  GAM,  the  guerrilla 
force  in  Aceh,  m  large  letter-  on  hi-  hack]. 

1*  >HN  I VI:,  AGE  4-:  1  was  having  cottee  near  my 
house.  Soldier-  oi  TNI  Unit  1  1  3  came  up  to  me 
and  -aid  1  was  a  member  of  GAM.  1  told  them  1 
wasn't.  I  was  a  tanner.  They  took  me  ro  their  of- 
fice m  Matanguli.  For  three  hour-  they  beat  me 
with  pieces  o(  wood.  They  demanded  that  1  con- 
te—  to  being  in  GAM.  Then  they  took  me  Kick 
to  mv  v  illage  and  held  me  up  by  my  arm-  and  told 
me  to  tell  them  who  in  mv  village  was  in  GAM. 
I  -aid  I  didn't  know  because  1  was  not  a  member 
, 't  v  iAM.  They  heat  me  some  more  in  front  ot  the 
villagers.  Next  they  w  ent  to  my  house.  Thev  de- 
stroyed mv  vegetable  -hop.  stole  mv  bicycle,  and 
shi  >t  me  in  the  leg.  They  took  me  to  a  hospital  tor 
treatment  ot  the  gunshot  wound  and  mv  other  in- 
juries. Then  thev  took  me  to  the  police  office  in 
North  Aceh,  w  here  thev  kept  me  tor  tour  month-. 
Thev,  tortured  me  constantly.  Thev  wanted  me  to 
confess  to  being  in  GAM,  but  I  was  not  so  I 
couldn't.  The  leader  ot  my  village  treed  me  after 
tour  month-  by  paying  a  bribe. 

It  iHS  ix  >E,  A(  IE  56:  On  August  1 1 ,  2000.  1  left  mv 
house  by  motorbike  to  go  to  Jungkagajah.  1  was 
stopped  on  the  road  by  the  Exxon  brigades  ot 
the  TNI.  Thev  pulled  me  oft  mv  motorbike  and 
heat  me  so  badly  1  couldn't  see.  1  was  handcuffed 
and  blindfolded.  Thev  heat  me  some  more.  1  was 
tortured  almost  ev  ery  day  tor  almost  three  month-. 
Mainly  thev  beat  me  and  -hocked  me  with  elec- 
tricity. Thev  -hocked  mv  taee  and  mv  genital-. 
Once  thev  took  me  outside  and  threatened  to 
-hoot  me  and  throw  me  in  a  big  pit — a  mass 
grave.  1  hey  lowered  me  into  the  pit,  and  I  could 
have  touched  a  pile  ot  bodies.  Thev  were  trying 
to  gel  me  to  confess  that  I  was  a  criminal.  The 
place  w  here  1  was  was  inside  the  compound  ot  the 
A  run  gas  plant.  The  soldiers  were  from  Unit  113. 

IAM  IVE,  V.I  24:  A  -oldier  from  Unit  1  I  5,  the 
i  ime  u  1  mv  hi  m-e  *  >n 
.  I.   i-ked  1 1  >r  mv  hus- 
n;  hi  .  •;.*.  1  to  a-k  him  ah. nit  C  iAM. 
I       ■  him  mv  husband  was  not  at  home.  The 

nd  beat  me.  He 


touched  my  body  and  opened  my  clothes  while 
holding  a  gun  to  my  head.  He  pushed  me  into  a 
back  room  and  then  was  touching  me  all  over.  He 
noticed  that  I  was  pregnant,  and  he  jammed  his 
gun  into  mv  hellv.  When  he  did  this  1  backed  up 
and  ran  away.  He  yelled  that  he  was  going  to 
shoot  me,  but  1  kept  cunning. 


PLANNING  CROATIA'S 
FINAL  SOLUTION 


From  minutes  of  the  September  12  and  September 
]0  1993,  meetings  of  the  Council  for  Defense  and 
National  Security  of  the  Republic  of  Croatia.  That 
year.  Croat  forces  murdered  up  to  400  Serb  civil- 
ians in  the  town  of  Gospic:  in  J  995  almost 
bOO.000  Serbs  were  driven  from  the  Krajina  re- 
git m .  This  transcript  is  the  first  proof  that  President 
Franjo  Tudjman  planned  and  directed  ethnic 
cleansing  and  other  war  crimes.  The  minutes  were 
obtained  by  Chris  Hedges  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Tudjman  died  in  December  1999. 

SEPTEMBER  12,  1993 

PRESIDENT  FRANJO  TUDJMAN:  Gentlemen,  it  seems 
that  durinu  the  last  tew  days  we  have  had  a 
great  military  success  with  the  Gospic  operation. 
At  the  moment  when  the  whole  world  is  rec- 
ommending— those  from  the  friendly  coun- 
tries  as  well  as  the  others — that  we  pursue  ex- 
treme caution  and  political  flexibility,  we 
nevertheless  let  ourselves  be  drawn,  both  by 
the  Serbs'  provocations  as  well  as  by  our  own 
decision,  into  a  situation  that,  momentarily, 
no  matter  how  we  interpret  it,  we  have  com- 
menced an  attack,  which  they  have  survived, 
and,  given  our  ow  n  preparations,  that  cannot 
be  hidden,  v  Croatia  can  be  held  to  a  charge  that 
it  i-  preparing  a  w  ar  with  the  Serbs  in  Croatia. 

I  must  admit,  that  this  i-  my  responsibility. 
,i-  I  have  permitted  the  Gospic  operation. 
When  General  Bobetko  came  to  me  with  the 
proposal  1  took  into  account  the  Serb  provo- 
cation:— small  prov  ocations;  tor  example,  their 
entrance  into  the  Velebit  Range,  where  they 
killed  some  three  special  policemen,  cutting  off 
an  ear  ot  one,  then  the  placing  ot  mines  at 
Pakrac,  thereby  creating  a  certain  political  cli- 
mate both  in  the  public  and  the  parliament — 
so  I  accepted  the  proposal  that  we  are  going  in- 
to this  operation,  although  I  w  as  not  informed, 
as  I  later  found  out,  about  all  the  elements. 
For  example,  I  knew  that  Divoselo  is  Serb,  but 
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■  rhia  is  li.u  d       l<   I 1  as, 

ih  n  \.v i-  :re  going  iii  >olvc  the  question  ol 
N  .,i  (  'i.i;iti.i.  I  hen  ili.it  miserable  group  ol 
\0  i 1 1  20  percent  will  leave  l  'roatia  and 
iii  '  that, 
\nd  i!  i->  clear  that  we  shall  not  he  able  U) 
ilve  ii.  But  should  we  begin  only  A'ith  thai 
premise,  then  thai  means  war,  whit  h  the  world 
will  m  u  permit .  Hiat  is  not  the  only  focal  point, 
onl\  the  question  ol  national  minorities  in 
Croatia.  SikIi  problems  exist  throughout  the 
u i  >rlJ.  m  the  N  >v iet  Union,  Africa,  the  Middle 
!  ast,  etc.  I  he  international  community  is  ori- 
ented toward  the  rest  ilution  ol  1 1 lese  questions 
in  ,i  peaceful  u.iv  —for  example,  as  the  rela- 
t  ii  ins  between  the  Arabs  and  Israel  are  being  re- 
si  lived-  and  that  directs  us  to  foll<  >w  that  path, 
not  by  war;  where. is  in  our  country  there  is  a 
growing  understanding  that  Croatia  must  re- 
solve the  problem  by  war,  contrary  to  interna- 
tional n<  n  ins,  meaning  by  ethnically  cleansing 
the  Serbs  from  ( Croatia.  I  hat  is  happening  in 
prat  i  ie  e  because  we  cannot  hide  that  they  have 
the  information  that  in  Slavonia,  western 
Slav  i  una,  s<  >nie  tlurtv  Serb  villages  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  n<  >w  these 
three,  four  Serb  villages  were  eradicated.  This 
i  reates  a  certain  picture  <  >1  (  n  >al  ia  <  >n  which  we 
cannot  huild  our  political  status  or  ec<  >n<  nine  re- 
lations with  the  world.  I  Indersrand  that. 
.  U.I-.NTh  :  Thai  is  not  the  issue,  President,  hut  this 


|P.  icmj 

WHAT  THE 
GENERAL  SAID 


M\  /tin  Wagner,  appeared  in  the  Autumn  issue  oj 
Croonenhcrgh's  Fly.  Translated  from  the  German 
hy  Niehulas  Kulish. 

<.  1  r  ss  pieces  are  i  arved  out  o(  bone: 
i  will  have  them  advance  until  the  world  is 

mirrored  in  the  brass  buttons  ol  m\  uniform, 
i  will  have  bridgeheads  hammered 

in  it  1 1  the  hungry  mouths  of  graves  go  silent . 
i  w  ill  stroke  the  breasts  ,it  m\  women 

like  marble  monuments  to  the  fallen, 
i  will  lower  the  temperature  "!  m\  body 

n '  store  1 1 1 n  heart  inside  like  steak  tartare  and 
I. net  give  it  to  nr.  grandchildren  to  play  with 

nti  nc In  I  and  raw. 


awaits  us  in  a  year  again.  Ir  is  only  the  question 
( >l  tuning.  This  awaits  us. 
Il'l  -II  -I  N  I :  Yes,  it  n  awaits  us  then  it  means  that 
we  have  to  prepare  also  politically,  that  we 
have  to  prepare  <  >urselves  better  militarily,  and 
then  we  abo  have  to  prepare  so  that  after  our 
future  operation  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
hit  Zagreb. 

V  \l  I  \  1 1(  :  President,  as  you  know,  there  are  many 
mixed  marriages  in  Gospic;  several  civilians 
and  old  ladies  are  in  Senj,  where  there  is  a  cer- 
tain concentration  camp,  and  that  is  where 
we  should  take  those  that  we  captured  at  (  atl.uk 
and  Pocitelj.  We  should  place  them  there  in  an 
acceptable  way  and  then  show  them  off  and  say 
a  lew  things.  Because  1  know  this  for  sure — be- 
cause they  asked  me  to  intervene,  a  grand- 
daughter of  one  of  these  is  married  to  my 
cousin — that  in  Senj  there  is  a  concentration 
area  w  here  you  have  these  refugees  from  Citluk, 
Ihvoselo,  and  Pocitelj.  Then  we  show  them 
that  we  do  it  in  this  fashion. 

PRESIDENT:  That  would  be  very  good,  very  good. 

\  ALENTK  :  And  then  w  hen  we  display  them,  we 
pretty  them  up,  wash  them,  etc. 

SEPTEMBER  19,  1993 

PRES1I  >EN  I :  C  ientlemen,  1  open  this  meeting  of  the 
(.  )( nine  il  fi  if  1  Vtense  and  National  Security  with 
the  agenda:  the  development  of  the  situation 
concerning  Bosnia  and  1  lerzegovina  and  Croat- 
Serb  relations.  In  addition,  these  UNPROFOR 
people  |U.N.  peacekeepers]  and  others  tell  us 
that  we  did  i"u  >t  have  tc  i  leav  e  the  cleanest  clear- 
ance behind  us  after  we  retreated. 

MATE  GRAN1C  [FOREIGN  MINISTER]:  That  is  the 
last  new  s,  the  main  news  of  the  last  twenty-tour 
hours  on  the  SKY  News  and  CNN. 

r>i  iRE  I  ki ):  We  turned  i  iver  fifty-two,  so  it  was  said, 
usable  Serb  bodies,  and  the  rest  were  removed. 
There  are  s<  nne  fifty,  sixty,  in  the  forest,  because 
it  is  mure  dittieult  to  collect  them  in  the  for- 
est. But  it  could  happen  that  they  [UNPRO- 
FOR |  entered  a  little  bit  too  fast.  However, 

that  was  cleansed,  absolutely.  They  cannot 
find  anything  over  there,  at  least  I  think  so. 
I'KI  S1PENT:  ( ientlemen,  to  conclude,  I  have  an- 
other obligation.  Three  things:  no  military  ac- 
tions from  our  side  now  and  no  provocations; 
prepare  to  swallow,  because  now  things  are 
being  si  T  ed  in  the  I  anted  Nations  and  it  is  im- 
port,mi  to  know  w  hether  the  Croats  are  tor  a 
peaceful  solution  or  not.  Therefore,  continue 
the  conversations  with  Serbs  on  all  levels. 
That  is  one  thing.  Second,  Mate  [Granic],  in 
Bosnia  and  I  lerzegovina  under  all  circum- 
stances carry  through  the  agreements  [with 
the  Bosnians],  particularly  everything  that  we 
did  there — concentration  camps,  etc.,  ere. 


The  American  Civil  W, 

xplore  our  nation's  most  dramatic  conflict  with  48  engagi 
asy-to-use  lectures  by  distinguished  historian  Gary  Gallag 


"Gettysburg.  Antietani.  Bull  Run. 

Chickamauga    Creek.  Shiloh 
J  Church.  Chancellorsville.  Little 
I  md      Top.      Vicksburg.  The 
!  derness.  Missionary  Ridge.  Cold 
rbor.  Between  1861  and  1865,  the 
;h  of  the  greatest  armies  the  Western 
misphere  has  ever  seen  turned  these 
dl  towns,  little-known  streams,  and 
i  ;cure  corners  of  American  country- 
l  into  names  that  will  mean  sacri- 
:     heroism,  and  the  savagery  of  a 
'  •others'  war"  as  long  as  our  nation 
)  its  memory  endures. 

If  you  would  like  to  gain  a  more 
'i  used,  thorough,  and  clear  understand- 
]  of  those  momentous  years,  the  48 
iorful,  compelling  lectures  that  make 
[  Professor  Gary  Gallaghers  course  on 
I  e  American  Civil  War  are  a  perfect 
bice. 

!.)Of  the  many  TV  programs  and 
r 'ivies  that  deal  with  the  Civil  War,  none 
lers  the  combination  of  comprehensive 
Irrative  and  in-depth  analysis  that  you 
ill  find  in  this  course.  Professor  Gary 
Iillagher  of  the  University  of  Virginia  is 
renowned  authority  on  the  war  and  a 
B.cher  of  rare  gifts. 

These  reaching  Company  tapes 
fc  ng  you  Professor  Gallagher  at  the  top 
t  his  form,  in  specially  prepared  30- 
t  nute  lectures  that  vou  can  use  at  vour 
en  pace  and  convenience  to  deepen 
)ttr  understanding  of  the  Cavil  War — its 
lases,  its  complicated  course,  and  its  far- 
itching  results. 

The  war  changed  America  forever, 
(ding  slavery  and  turning  a  loose-knit 
public  into  an  unified,  continent-spari- 
ng power.  Rut  the  cost  in  human  lite 
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was  greater  than  that  for  all  other 
American  wars  combined,  from  colonial 
times  through  the  Gulf  War. 

From  Fort  Sumter  and  First 
Manassas  to  Shermans  March  and 
Appomattox,  Professor  Gallagher  brings 
complex  patterns  of  events  into  crisp 
focus,  identifies  opportunities  lost  or 
seized,  and  quotes  memorably  from  first- 
hand accounts.  Once  you  experience  his 
lectures,  the  hallowed  names  of  (  ivil  War 
battles  wall  be  more  than  merelv  evoca- 
tive. You  will  have  a  solid  understanding 
of  what  happened. 

I  he  leaching  Company  scours 
America  for  the  best  college  lecturers,  as 
identified  bv  teaching  awards  and  top 
marks  in  independent  student  evalua- 
ti<  nis. 


THE  COURSE  C'JRnk   >'  i.i 

PART  I  (Lectures  I  to  12) 

Prelude  to  War.  .  .  The  Election  of  1800.  .  .  I  hi 
l  ower  South  Secedes.  .  .  I  he  C  risis  at  Fort 
Sumter.  .  .  The  Opposing  Sides,  Part  I.  .  .  I  he 
Opposing  Sides,  Part  II.  .  .  The  Common 
Soldier... First  Manassas  or  Bull  Run.  .  . 
Contending  for  the  Border  States.  .  .  Farlv 
Union  Triumphs  in  the  West.  .  .  Shiloh  and 
Corinth.  .  .  The  Peninsula  Campaign 

PART  II  (Lectures  I  i  to  2 1 1 
The  Seven  Days'  Battles.  .  .  The  Kentucky 
Campaign  of  1862.  .  .  Antietam.  .  .  The 
Background  to  Emancipation.  .  .  Emancipation 
Completed.  .  .  Filling  the  Ranks.  .  .  Sinews  of 
War — Finance  and  Supply.  .  .  The  War  in  the 
West,  Winter  1862-63.  .  .  The  War  in  Virginia, 
Winter  and  Spring  1862-63.  .  .  Gettysburg.  .  . 
Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson,  and  Tullahoma.  .  .  A 
Season  of  Uncertainty,  Summer  and  Fall  1863 

PART  III  (Lecturei  -'5  to  M->) 
Grant  at  Chattanooga.  .  .  I  he  Diplomatic 
Front.  .  .  African-Americans  in  Wartime,  Part  I. 
.  .  African-Americans  in  Wartime,  Part  II.  .  . 
Wartime  Reconstruction.  .  .  The  Naval  War.  .  . 
The  River  War  and  Confederate  Commerce 
Raiders.  .  .  Women  at  War,  Part  I.  .  .  Women  at 
War,  Part  II.  .  .  Stalemate  in  1864.  .  .  Sherman 
vs.  Johnston  in  Georgia.  .  .  The  Wilderness  to 
Spotsylvania 

PART  IV  (Lectures  r  to  iH) 

Cold  Harbor  to  Petersburg.  .  .  The  Confederate 
Home  Front,  Part  I.  .  .  The  Confederate  Home 
Front,  Part  II.  .  .  The  Northern  Home  Front, 
Part  I.  .  .  The  Northern  Home  Front,  Part  II.  .  . 
Prisoners  of  War.  .  .  Mobile  Bay  and  Atlanta.  .  . 
Petersburg,  the  Crater,  and  the  Valley.  .  .  The 
Final  Campaigns.  .  .  Petersburg  to  Appomattox. 
.  .  (  losing  Scenes  and  Reckonings.  .  . 
Remembering  the  War 
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muled  l  Runway),  a  /wmrmjj  /n  /  )/rfc  S/crefvr,  u  as  mi  cxluhn  last  summer  tit  Blum  &  Poe  in  Santa  Monica,  California 


I  SEE  RED  PEOPLE 

From  (i  recently  declassified  December  1975  re~ 
vieu  i  if  a  t  '/A  "remote-i'ieu'/ng"  ex/wriment  in 
which  a  subject  it  as  asked  to  employ  psychic  pow- 
ers (u  describe  a  Soviet  military  complex  known  as 
"I  RDF'.S.  The  documerii  was  obtained  by  Jef- 
frey Richelson  o)  the  National  Security  Archive  for 
his  book  I  Ik-  Wizards  of  Langley:  Inside  the 
(  !IA's  I  >irectoratc  "I  Science  and  Technology. 

T 

Mli     qvnmeni  -.rat  ted  at  1  I  \.M.  « m  |ulv  l>. 

1974,  .ii  Stanford  Resean  h  Institute  (SRI).  The 
experimenters  told  Subject  thai  the  target  was  a 
geographical  target  selected  from  the  J/mes  oj 
Li  mdon  World  Adas  The  coi  irdinates  i  >l  the  tar- 
gel  were  given  as  SO  l)'Sl)"N  and  78  22'22"E;  Sub- 
|eci  wrote  down  these  coordinates.  Ii  was  em- 
phasized that  this  was  ,i  "real  target"  as  opposed  to 
i  sample  target.  I  'sing  several  maps,  the  experi- 
menters s|k  iwed  Suhjec  t  the  target  location  at  60 
miles  W'SW  ol  Semipalatinsk.  The  target  was  de- 
scribed as  i  scientific  military  research  and  test 
ner  ft  >  help  orient  Suhjec  i  he  was  told  that  the 
target  was  25  to  V  miles  SW  of  Irtysh  River.  Sub- 


ject w  as  told  to  start  with  a  view  of  the  general  area 
as  seen  fr<  >m  SO, 000  feet  and  get  the  layout  of  any 
complexes  or  buildings,  or  whatever. 

When  the  coordinates  were  given,  Subject 
said  he  was  yetting  a  picture  that  the  Soviets  had 
done  a  lot  of  rocket  launching  and  recovery  out 
of  that  area.  As  he  starts  viewing,  he  says  it's 
dark  over  there  at  the  present  time,  quite  a  cloud 
cover,  and  a  full  m<  ><  >n.  1  le  immediately  sees  the 
river  and  heads  SW  from  the  river  to  the  institute, 
as  he  calls  n .  |  )e  says  the  area  he's  looking  at  has 
low  one-story  buildings  that  are  partially  dug 
into  the  ground,  giving  the  effect  of  very  short, 
squatty  buildings.  In  reality,  these  buildings  are 
fairly  roomy  on  the  inside. 

I  le  then  rinds  that  he  is  looking  at  "a  guy  in  a 
very  peculiar  type  of  helmet."  He  gets  hogged 
down  in  the  specifics  of  the  purpose  of  this  hel- 
met and  shitts  his  attention  to  look  at  the  cos- 
monauts (who  were  in  orbit  at  the  time)  to  com- 
pare helmets.  1  [e  says  the  Soviets  are  running 
s<  ime  tests  i >n  s( Hue  equipment  rhat  currently  has 
to  do  with  their  space  program.  Then  he  backs  oft 
In  'in  this  specific  subject  and  says,  "I'll  look  around 
and  come  back  to  that,"  but  he  never  does. 

Subject  was  then  asked  to  describe  the  gener- 
al terrain  and  perhaps  the  building  layout.  He 
drew  a  sketch  in  which  he  correctly  identities 


the  c<  implex  .1-  being  ahi  >uf  30  miles  si  luth  1  >t  the 
Irtysh  River  (this  infi  irmatii  >n  had  been  given  t<  1 
him  earlier).  However,  he  incorrectly  says  the 
road  from  the  river  passes  through  .1  gorge.  The 
layout  1 4  tin.-  buildings  and  the  area  they  a  >ver  as 
shown  in  his  sketch  .ire  inci  irrect.  Alth  iugh  t } ic-r<_- 
are  some  antennas  .it  URI  )F-3,  m  me  are  as  ull  as 
the  500-foot  antenna  he  descrihed. 

He  pi  mdered  i  iver  the  dimensions  of  r  he-  out- 
d<  11  >r  p<  ><  il  lie  saw,  which  he  said  is  60'  x  1 50  . 1  ie 
said  they  use  the  pi « >l  fi  ir  underwater  testing  and 
orientatii  in  studies,  but  in  reality  there  1-  n<  >  <  >ut- 
door  pool  at  URDF-3. 

He  said  the  military  complex  looked  like  11  had 
been  there  tor  two  to  three  years,  when  in  fact  it's 
been  there  f<  ir  1  iver  a  decade.  When  Subject  1-  spe- 
cific abi  nit  what  he  sees  inside  a  radar/ci  immuni- 
cations  building,  one  of  the  experimenters  asks 
whether  one  of  the  specifics  he  mentioned  might 
well  he  something  else.  He  take*  another  look 
and  changes  his  mind,  saying,  "V<  >u  may  be  right," 
giving  the  impressii  in  that  he  ci  mid  he  led  ti  >  see 
what  the  experimenter  suggests.  Tlie  experimenter 
quicklv  informed  Subject  that  "we  really  don'i 
kn>  iw  what  this  thing  is,"  and  Subject  replies  with, 
"I'll  ci  ime  back  t<  1  that,"  hut  he  never  di  ies. 

Subject  saw  an  array  of  telephone  pole-  about 
400  yard-  VE  1  if  the  scientific  ci  implex,  hut  there- 
is  n<  1  such  array  1  if  pi  >le-  at  1  >r  near  URI  >F-  v  I  le 
was  then  asked  to  go  up  to  52,222  feet  to  look 
again  and  describe  the  layout.  He  scanned  in  a 
clockwise  directii  >n.  N<  ithing  in  his  desenptn  >n  is 
correct  except  that  the  area  1-  and  and  has  l<  >w  hills 
ti  1  the  -1  >uth.  Specifically,  he  1-  ino  irrect  in  his  |i  - 
eat n>n-  of  a  small  village,  an  air- trip,  a  cluster  of 
pine  tree-,  and  a  elf.  60  mile-  ti  i  the  si  >llthwe-t. 

Subject  was  asked  it  he  saw  a  railroad  any- 
where. The  closest  railroad  to  the  target  that  he 
could  see  was  about  6C  mile-  north.  In  reality, 
there  1-  a  railway  in  the  main  support  complex. 
He  was  asked  to  indicate  again  where  the  tele- 
phone pole-  were  and  to  map  out  the  perimeter 
of  the  area.  He  drew  in  the  telephone-pole  grid 
with  a  circle  1  if  tree-  an  mnd  the  grid.  There  1-  n<  1 
telephone-pole  grid  like  this  at  1  >r  near  URI  >F-3. 

The  experimenter-  asked  him  the  Jimensii  ms 
of  Building  One  and  he  had  a  ver\  dittieult  time 
establishing  them  w  hen  he  tinalK  settled  on  ^2 
x  16C  .  He  -aid  Building  One  was  the  dominant 
huildini:  due  t<  1  it-  height  and  eenrral  location; 
everything  seemed  t<  1  piv<  >r  .  iff  1  >t  ir.  There  i-  n<  1 
building  at  L'RI'F-i  that  matches  the  above  de- 
-enptii  m. 

Subject  was  asked  t<  1  investigate  whether  Build- 
ings "A,  B,  C,  and  D"  were  really  the  surface  el- 
ement- of  an  underground  building.  He  looked 
underground  and  -aid.  "'No.  rh.it'-  a  concrete 
apron,  and  there  -  m  >thin<_'  subterranean  right  in 
that  particular  area."  This  descriptii  >n  1-  the  m<  >-t 
negative  evidence  yet  and  tend- t<  1  di-eredit  Sub- 


let l'-  al  ilif.  to  rein  lel\ 

mil's,  tape  transcripts,  and  sketches  that  were  <j.<  ;> 
crated  during  the  four-day  experiment,  I  ban 
concluded  that  Subject's  remote-viewing  exper- 
iment of  I  HI  >F-3  was  unsuccessful. 


[Leaflet] 

HEY  YEW 

From  a  September  28  letter  sent  h\  Wark  Heath. 
■  " 

of  Southampton  campu*   The  Luo  ua-  : 
the  trunk  <>\  the  tn      n  t 
■  ■ 

The  Tree 

University  of  Southampton 
(  niversin  Road 
Si  luthampti  in 

I  'ear  TI  ie  Tree. 

Till-  1^  A  FORMAL  NOTICE  to  let  you 
know  that  on  25  September  2001  the  council 
made  .1  Tree  Preservation  Order.  In  simple- 
terms,  it  prohibits  anyone  from  cutting  down, 
topping,  or  lopping  any  of  the  tree-  shown  on 
the  map  in  the  order  without  the  council's 
10  msent. 

Some  explanatory  guidance  on  Tree  Preser- 
vation Orders  1-  given  in  the  enclosed  leaflet. 
"Protected  Tree-:  A  (  illlde  to  Tree  Preservation 
<  t  lers."  Tin.  (  'r  ler  1  •  tte  .1  1.  1  pn>\  m<  hv 
al  basis,  on  25  September  2221 .  It  w  ill  a  mtmue 
•   tor  \  irther  -ix  in  nth-, 

or  until  the  (  )rder  1-  confirmed  by  the  council, 

It  I  hi 

■ 

j 

th  regulation  four  of 
the  Town  and  Countn  Planning  (Tree-)  Regu- 
■   -    -  i  .         ■  • 

1  m  whether  ti  1  a  infirm  the  Order  1-  made. 

Trie  l  1  mncil  w  ill  v.  rite  t 
that  decision  has  been  made.  In  the  meantime. 

like  fir.  turf  her  informal  ion  r 

I 

e< mtact  Mr.  R.  Fein m. 

Your*  1 
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the  're  w .  irk  ing  their 
■  "  rl  ing  d  i  make  the  c<  m- 

- 

H  wever  ti  -uits  them.  It  hardly 

everything  and  evefy  person  they  touch,  they 
r<.  'duce  to  evidence,  example,  indicator. 

For  example,  take  Samantha  Wilson,  age 
twenty-six,  lifelong  resident  of  Jamestown, 
New  'lork,  currently  re-iding  at  1405  East  Av- 
enue, Apartment  v  Wilson  is  a  mother  ot 
three  children,  ages  tour,  two,  and  >ix  month.-. 
Wilson  work-  in  a  dentist's  office,  doing  the 
insurance  paperwork.  She  enjoy>  making 
desserts,  watching  television,  and  going  to  the 
park.  Wilson,  or  whatever  is  left  ot  her  now, 
may  He  hest  remembered  a-  a  component  in 
certain  puhii-hed  report-  on  life  expectancy, 
infant  mortality,  family  income  as  it  correlate- 
to  education,  etc..  ere.  The  experts  are  turn- 
ing us  into  brittle  thing-,  1-  the  point,  brittle 
and  thin.  By  the  summer  solstice  their 
brigade-  w  ill  join  the  main  army,  combine 
forces,  rally  and  whatnot,  and  have  their  way 
with  us.  Presently  they  will  meet  at  40;  north 
latitude,  120!  55'  west  longitude.  Such  i-  rheir 
plan  a-  I  know  ir. 

We  lie  between  the  two  approaching  camp-. 

1  know  all  this  because  I  was  an  expert,  or  I 
-hould  say  1  believed  myself  expert  in  certain 
area-,  specifically  virtual  mathematics  and  var- 
um- applied  manipulations  of  infinity  as  they 
relate  to  various  -tock  market  indices.  As  some 
ot  you  ma\  know,  I've  -ince  repudiated  that 
period  in  my  lite,  however,  and  so  stand  before 
you  today  a  new  man,  decidedly  and  vigorous- 
ly  inexpert — joyously  inexpert,  in  tact.  And  I 
stand  before  you  to  warn  you  and  to  say  that 
this  army  ot  expert-  must  be  -topped.  Now.  1 
could  -rand  up  here  and  -how  you  certain  bar 
graph-  and  line  chart-  that  would  horritv  you, 
possibly  anger  you,  perhaps  even  incite  vio- 
lence, but  instead  let  me  say  this:  1  w  ill  help 
you.  It  you  allow  me  to  do  so.  Let  me.  Let  me 
help  you.  I  will  do  what  I  can.  We  all  must.  It 
you  choose.  For  our  effort  will  require  your  to- 
tal cooperation,  ot  cour-e.  It  vou  -hould  be 
willing.  Dedication,  devotion,  and  commit- 
ment— vou  are.  I  tru-t,  familiar  with  all  these 
qualities.'  But  let  any  one  ot  vou  be  unsure  or 
even  momentarily  waver  in  the  slightest  and 
w  e  will  most  assuredly  fail.  I  low  bad  would 
that  be.'  It  would  be  bad,  let  me  tell  vou.  But 
don't  think  ot  that,  not  now.  Put  it  out  ot  your 
mind-.  It's  all  just  too  depressing.  Look,  it  we 
work  together  we  will  succeed.  Surely  we  will 
succeed.  Listen,  how  could  we  not  succeed.'  In 
the  end.  1  mean. 

Now,  this  i-  what  we  w  ill  do. 


kct.  />'i m  Si ilii 

it! 
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VIDEO  KILLED  THE 
RADIO  STAR 


From  i  '  . 

muniauiom  e.wcutM .  ■ 
filiates  in  the  wake  o)  the  September  II  tutticlcs 
(  hamic'!  uitri  1  ,2eY  ^tun  m>  tfu 

ti  • 
'^s  due  t>>  i 
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"99  Luft  Balloons/99  Red  Balloons,"  Nina 
"A  Sign  ot  the  Tunc-,"  Petula  Clark 
"Aeroplane,"  Red  Her  (.  ,'lnli  Pepper- 
"America,"  Nell  1  )iam<  >nd 
"American  Tic,"  Don  McLean 
"Another  One  Bites  the  Dim,"  Queen 
"Bad  Religion,"  Godsmack 
"Benny  ck  The  Jet-,"  Elt<  >n  J<  >hn 
"Bit-  and  Piece-."  Dave  Clark  Five 
"Blowin'  in  the  Wind."  Peter  Paul  and  Mary 
"Br.un  Stew,"  C  ireen  Da\ 
"Break  Stuff,"  Limp  Bi:kit 
"Bridge  over  Troubled  W  iter."  Simon  and 
( i  irfunkel 

"Bullet  with  Butterfly  Winy>,"  Smashing 

Pumpkins 
"BurnuY  tor  You,"  Blue  Ovster  Cult 


Burniny  I   >wn  the  H<  >u-c."  Talking  1  lead- 

(  dick  ( :lick  Boom."  Meuadeth 

(  r.i-h  and  Burn."  Savaye  (  iarden 

(  'r.i-h  inti  i  Me."  I  )ave  Matthew  -  Band 

'(  .'rumhhni;  I  \  >u  n,"  I  'hi  M 

Danciny  in  the  Street-,"  Martha  and  the  Van 

dell..-  Win  Halen 
1  >aniel,"  hit.  m  Ji  >hn 

■  M  in'-  (  air\  e,"  I  in  and  i  >e  in 
'I  >e  id  M  in'-  Put.  ."  Onvj    I     :  _ 

th  the  Blue  I  Ve—."  Mitch  Ruler  md 
I  i 

'Dim  Deed-."  A(  IX 

1  >i-o 1  Intern*  >,"  Tramp- 

'1  )u-i  in  the  \X  md."  K  m-a- 

B  irr\  Mc(  iuire 
Fallmy  for  the  Fu-r  Tunc."  Baren  iked  L  idie- 
'Fcll  on  Bl  ick  Dav-,"  SounJyarJen 

nj  F   in."  |  inie-  T  i\ .  r 
'Free  Falhn', "  T*  'in  Peru 
- 

'( ireat  Ball-  "t  Fire."  Icrr\  Lee  Leui- 
Hl  id  Like  i  H.»lc."  Nine  Inch  N  ul- 

He'-Nh  Br  ther."TheH  II 
'Hev  Man,  Nice  Shot,"  Filter 
'Hiirhw  i\  t>.  Hell,"  A(  IX. 
'Hit  Me  with  Your  Be-t  "-hot,"  Pal  Benatai 
'I  1,  'lv  1  >iver."  1  >i. 

'I  Feel  the  Earth  Move."  Carole  Kmy 


"Knockin'  on  Heaven's  Dour,"  Bob  Dylan/ 

"Leavin'  up,  a  Jet  Plane,"  Peter  Paul  and  Mary 

"Love  Is  a  Battlefield,"  Pal  Benatar 

"Luc\  in  the  Sky  with  Diamonds,"  The  Beatles 

"Mack  the  Knife,"  Bohhy  Darin 

"Morning  Has  Broken,"  Cat  Stevens 

"Na  Na  Na  Na  I  ley  I  ley,"  Steam 

"New  York,  New  York."  Hank  Sinatra 


EX  LIBRIS 

page  t>j  a  used  copy  of].  D.  Salinger's  Franny  and 

Dear  Grey,  1  hate  this  so  much.  Nobody  can  be 
tin.-  N.niK-  as  you  were.  S.mi  is  certainly  .1  t.ir  cry 
from  you.  It's  m>  hard  to  hate  him.  And  then  1 
get  into  this  thing  with  hating  Charlie  because 
I  -<ure  is  Hell  don't  want  to  marry  anyone  like 
Sam.  I'd  cry  all  the  time  it  1  did.  You're  so  good 
it  reading  everything  in  people.  You're  so  good. 
And  you're  gone  and  I  really  can't  stand  it.  I  did 
■J  1  v e  it  .1  try.  I  really  did.  But  it's  not  at  all  what 
hurts  Mi  mix  h.  It's  iit >i 
worth  11  anymore.  It's  so  ruined  and  structured 
1   it's  not  there.  Where's  .1  Mel- 

S 

m\  thiny?  Where  ,1111  1 
1111  I  in  in»  ti  1  he?  I'd 
-    A  here  Jul  it  ill 
It's  s,  tucking 

ne.  I  ean't  ac- 
>si   ill  !  had.  It's 
not  fair  to 

■ 


"Nowhere  to  Run,"  Martha  and  the  Vandellas 

"On  Rroaduav. "  Drifters 

"Only  the  Good  Die  Young,"  Billy  Joel 

"Peace  Train,"  Cat  Stevens 

"Rock  theCasbah,"  The  Clash 

"Rocket  Man,"  Elton  John 

"Ruby  Tuesday,"  Rolling  Stones 

"Run  Like  Hell."  Pink  Floyd 

"Sate  in  New  York  City,"  AC/DC 

"Say  Hello  to  Heaven,"  Temple  of  the  Dog 

"Shoot  to  Thrill,"  AC/DC 

"Shot  Down  in  Flames,"  AC/DC 

"Smokin',"  Boston 

"Smooth  Criminal,"  Alien  Ant  Farm 
"Some  I  leads  Are  Gonna  Roll,"  Judas  Priest 
"Speed  KilL,"  Bush 

"Spirit  in  the  Sky,"  Norman  Greenbaum 
"Stairway  to  Heaven,"  Led  Zeppelin 
"Suicide  Solution,"  Black  Sabbath 
"Sunday  Bloody  Sunday,"  U2 
"Sure  Shot,"  Beastie  Boys 

"That'll  Re  the  Day,"  Ruddy  Holly  and  the 
Crickets 

"The  Boy  from  New  \ork  City."  Ad  Libs 
"The  End,"  The  Doors 
"Ticket  to  Ride,"  The  Beatles 
"Travelin'  Man,"  Ricky  Nelson 
"Tuesday's  Gone,"  Lynyrd  Skynyrd 
"Walk  like  an  Egyptian,"  Bangles 
"War  Pigs,"  Black  Sabbath 
"\\  ar,"  Edwin  Starr/Bruce  Springsteen 
"We  Gotta  Get  Out  of  This  Place,"  The 
Animals 

"Wh.it  a  Wonderful  World,"  Louis  Armstrong 


[Ruling] 

ECCE  HOMO 

From  a  memo  addressed  t<>  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior's  director  oj  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
uee  in  Way  /9<S7  by  dale  Norton,  eurrently  the 
secretary  of  the  interior,  when  she  worked  in  the 
department's  conservation  and  wildlife  program. 
The  Samish  Indian  Saturn  of  the  Pacific  North' 
west  had  sought  designation  as  an  endangered 
species,  suggesting  that  such  species  receive  benefits 
from  the  IK  )/  superior  to  those  granted  to  the  tribe. 

T 

M.  he  Samish  Indian  Tribe  has  petitioned  the 
Service  tor  a  listing  as  an  endangered  species  un- 
der the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA),  16  U.S.C. 
S  15  51  ei  seq.  We  have  concluded  that  the  tribe 
does  not  quality  tor  listing. 

The  petition  contends  that  the  tribe  is  a  "pop- 
ulation." distinguished  by  language  and  habits,  of 


the  spec  ies  Homo  sapiens  They  Jo  n<  it  contend 
thai  Homo  sapiens  as  ,i  whole  is  endangered  or 
threatened,  nor  dues  that  species  appear  to  he. 
Since  its  origins  in  the  area  oi  central  Africa 
some  millions  of  years  ago,1  I  fomo  sa/>ic')i.s  has  ex- 
panded its  range  to  encompass  virtually  the  en- 
tire globe.-  The  listing  decision  must,  ol  course, 
he  based  upon  "the  best  scientific  and  commer- 
cial data  available."  16  U.S.C.  §  1533(b).  A  re- 
view ol  this  data  indicates  ili.it  /  It  una  sapiens  are 
found  in  ,ill  titty  states,  comprise  100  percent  of 
the  population  of  each,  and  are  subject  to  ex- 
tensive legal  protection  against  t . i k  mil;  and  com- 
mercialization.1 It  is  thus  apparent  th.it  Homo 
S(i)iic'ii\  is  not  endangered  as  .i  species. 

The  petition  raises  the  question  of  whether  ,i 
group  in, iv  he  listed  .is  ,m  endangered  "popula- 
te in"  i  >t  .i  larger  species.  Such  .i  "p<  ipul.it  i>  >n"  mav 
he  listed.  Id  LI. Si:.  §  1  5i2(  16).  I  low  ever,  to  qual- 
ify, such  population  must  be  "of  any  vertebrate 
fish  *  »r  wildlife."  The  questii  in  is  thus  p(  >sed  v\  bether 
the  Samish,  ( >r  any  p<  irt  i<  m  of  I  /<  urn  i  sapiens,  may 
be  classified  .is  "wildlife."  The  pent  ion  correctly 
notes  that  our  regulat ions  define  "wildlife"  to  in- 
clude "any  member  of  the  animal  kingdom."  50 
C.F.R.  §  424  02(h).  The  Service's  more  general 
regulations  indicate,  however,  that  "wildlife"  is 
properly  confined  to  "any  wild  animal."  50  C.F.R. 
§  10.12.  Traditionally,  wild  animals  are  "those 
wild  by  nature,  which,  because  ol  habit,  mode  of 
life,  or  natural  instinct,  are  incapable  ol  being 
completely  domesticated,  and  require  the  exer- 
cise of  art,  force,  or  skill  to  keep  them  in  subjec- 
tion." 3 A  C.J.S.  Animals  §  3  (1973).  While  cer- 
tain classes  of  Hi  urn  i  sap/ens  may  meet  this  test,  and 
all  may  meet  it  during  certain  periods  (roughly 
the  ages  of  2—3  and  16—2  1 ),  it  cannot  be  said  thai 
Homo  sapiens  as  a  w  hole  are  not  "domesticated." 

Furtherm<  >re,  it  I  d  imi  >  sapiens ,  i  >r  a  pi  ipulal  i<  in 
thereof,  were  listed  as  endangered,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  would  be  allowed  to  authorize 
their  taking  for  scientific  purposes,  16  U.S.C.  § 
1  539  (a)  ( 1 )  (A),  and  to  allow  their  killing  inci- 
dental to  otherwise  lawful  activity.  1 6  I  !.S.( '.  § 
1539  (A)  (1)  (B).  Alaskan  natives  would  be  en- 
titled to  kill  them,  sell  the  edible  portions  with- 
in their  villages,  and  to  convert  them  into  "au- 
thentic native  articles  of  handicrafts  and 
clothing."  16  I  >.S.(  1.  §  15  39  (e).  State  law  s .  m  as- 
sault, homicide,  and  conversion  of  persons  into 
authentic  native  art leles  < if  handicrafts  and  cloth- 
ing would  be  void  as  in  conflict  with  activities  per- 
mitted under  ESA,  IP  U.S.C.  8  1535  (f").  It  would 
likew  ise  be  illegal  to  transport  members  oi  listed 
populations  in  interstate  commerce,  or  to  allow 
them  to  enter  or  leave  the  United  States.  16 
U.S.C.  $  1  538  (a)  ( 1  C 

We  are  accordingly  of  the  opinion  that  a  pop- 
ulation of  I  Cmn  sapiens,  no  matter  how  distinc  t, 
is  m  it  "wildlife"  subject  ti )  listing  under  the  ESA 


'  A  differing  lieu  places  the  origins  in  the  wat<  rs/u  I  >r 
the  Tigris  Rivei  ai  ci  more  receni  date   See  M    \|..%  ■■ 
ed  ,  Genesis  (inulato!  ca  600  H  i    )    I  his  vieu  ,.t. 
mes  the  subsei/ueni  sprciid  i  <j  the  spct  ies  to  ii  loss  oj  li  • 
tat  following  a  dietary  change  infhteneed  by  mtenuti  n 
with  ii  li  ieal  reptile 

-  A  small  experimental  population  was  also  established, 
tempi irarily ,  i >n  the  mi h m  in  I lhiS 

•  Tu  be  sure ,  the  legal  protections  afforded  endangered 
species  are  in  some  respects  superitn  to  those  afforded 
Homo  sapiens  ft  is,  for  example ,  a  crime  to  "annoy  an 
endangered  species  to  the  point  oj  sigirificantly  disrupting 
its  behavior  See  50  C.F.R  §  \,  ?  Annoying  Homo 
sapiens  is.  in  contrast,  rarely  a  crime  and  often  con.stitu- 
tionalh'  protected  (  >n  the  othei  hand,  endangered  species 
may  be  killed  for  scientific  research,  /<>  (  '  S.(  '..  §  15.W 
(a)  ( /)  (a) ,  while  1  lomu  sapiens  may  m  ii 

4  Likewise,  if  humans  were  "wildlife"  leithin  ESA's  def- 
inititm,  n  would  be  necessary  for  travel  Ligenis,  airlines, 
and  cruise  ships  to  obtain  licenses  as  persons  who  "en- 
gage in  the  business  as  an  exportei  or  importer  of  fish  or 
wildlife  "  In  (  1  S.C.  !>  1538  (d)  Humans  amid  only 
arrive  at,  or  leave,  the  L'nitetl  Sttties  via  certain  ports 
tiesignated  by  FWS  as  places  foi  importation  and  expor- 
tation of  wildlife  Ui  I  '  S.C.  S  l5.sH  (f)  Any  person 
"injurious  to  .  .  ,  the  interests  of  agriculture ,  horticul- 
ture, forestry,  or  wildlife,"  togethei  with  their  "off- 
spring," would  have  to  be  "promptly  exported  oi  de- 
stroyed "  IS  U.S.C  S  42  (a)  ( J  J  While  the  last  might 
be  satisfying  to  agru  ultural  interests,  it  may  raise  i  onsti- 
tutu  mal  tjuestii  ms 


THE  FOUNDING  OF 
ROME 


Ji\  Salx'adtrr  E/i~ondo.  7/ic  storv  teas  published  in 
English  fin  the  first  tune  in  the  Winter  2001  issue  of 
Bomb.  Translated  Irani  the  S/>ani.s/i  b\  Zoe  Anglesey. 

London,  August  Id  (UPI).  An  English  scientist 
believes  tee  1 1  >uld  be  in  the  midst  <  if  an  >ther  invisible 
universe  in  which  time  goes  backward.  I  le  suggests 
that  the  second  iiniu'i'SL  should  be  called  Faitstian. 


It  would  he  like  making  love  in  reverse.  In 
that  universe,  passions  would  he  ruled  by  com- 
posure, an  irrepressible  desire  for  pain,  and  the 
abomination  of  pleasure.  The  artist  would  be  the 
one  to  patiently  bring  into  existence  w  hat  was  not 
vet  created  by  slowly  dismantling  ure.u  works  oi 
art.  Every  birth  would  be  a  diminishmeni  of  the 
universe  and  death  the  commencemenl  of  a  j<  >ur- 
nev  within  the  I  'ni verse  <  >t  Nothing,  where  effec  t 
always  precedes  e.uise.  It  would  be  a  universe 
pre ipitious  to  all  thi ise  passions  that  suspend  with- 
in the  margins  of  tune,  because  to  him  hei  glance 


would  he  the  result  ol  his  desire,  and  pleasure 
would  quickly  take  possession  oi  her,  and  then, 
aftei  releasing  her,  ratify  into  caresses,  each  one 
more  languid  than  the  former.  Intellect  would 
loi  ik  for  a  way  to  cancel  oul  the  rec  ipr<  >city  thai 
leads  to  ,i  checkmate;  the  game's  winner  would 
be  the  first  one  to  maneuver  pawns  to  their  tra- 
ditional position  along  the  firsi  two  rows  on  the 
chessboard.  All  things  would  be  returning  to 
their  origins — a  crepuscular  world  where  we 
would  move  toward  the  moment  that  preceded 
existence.  Nostalgia  would  be  .1  premonition  "I 
an  act,  and  daydreaming— a  supreme  form  "I 
memory  —would  thrive  by  obliterating  compre- 
hension ol  things  that  (.luring  .1  timely  and  all- 
encompassing  evolution  had  preoccupied  our 
minds.  In  forget  is  to  live.  Our  demise  as  hu- 
mans h  i  >uld  be  marked  by  nuptials  while  organ- 
ic life  would  amount  to  a  prot  ess  ol  excisions  al- 
ways directed  low. nd  that  unique  sum  ol  inert 
matter,  and  in  that  state  the  spun  ol  goodwill 
would  again  he  lost;  however,  the  silent  lite  ol 
atoms  w ( Mild  continue  to  follow  a  mathematical 
destiny  w  ithin  eternities  (governed  by  our  same 
whims — what  we  call  progress  and  logos),  and 
there,  w  here  we  have  already  been,  set  otl  lumi- 
nous celestial  catastn iphes.  In  these  times,  lovers 
would  swear  to  a  doomed  love  while  historians 
would  spend  their  sleepless  nights  destroying 
chronicles  ol  past  worlds.  Every  kind  ol  music 
would  be  an  attempt  to  attain  harmonious  si- 
lence. Painters  would  be  in  pursuit  ol  complete 
blindness  n>  1  different  than  enterprising  architects, 
who  demolish  cities  and  dig  pits  less  deep  with 
each  scoop.  Inexorably,  poets  would  muddle  the 
meaning  of  words  and,  h\  this  magnificent  re- 
duction cf  language's  universality ,  nations  w<  mid 
expand,  and  history,  like  a  persi  >n's  life,  w<  mid  ad- 
vance slowly  hut  assiduously  toward  an  extreme 
sort  of  individualize  ion,  first  among  subcultures, 
next  by  way  oi  global  conglomerates,  then  w  ith- 
in  linguistic  strongholds,  and  later  on,  through- 
out the  social,  political,  and  economic  life  ol 
communities.  Terrain  would  he  converted  into  111 
ban  sites  that,  in  turn,  would  be  made  up  ol  dis- 
tinct, local  neighborhoods,  inside  ol  which  each 
family  would  thrive  like  an  odd,  mutant  veg- 
etable. Architecture  would  arise  out  of  the  fas- 
cination with  chaos  and  the  da\  when  surviving 
si  >e  let  les  reliant  i  >n  interdependence  (social  sol- 
idarity), in  which  fathers  and  sons  first,  then 
men  and  w<  >men  afterward,  w<  mid  disci  iver  hatred 
and  give  themselves  to  it  with  extreme  passion 
and  prejudice.  At  noon,  suffering  from  memory 
loss,  executioners  and  the  police  would  become 
impassioned  and  their  pronouncements,  a  little 
too  si  in  ithering,  w<  mid  target  any<  me  in  search  ( il 
the  supreme  pleasure  ol  speech,  who  rescued 
words  aspiring  tor  excellence  with  the  sole  put 
pose  of  hearing  them,  and  this  would  be  a  reliable 


predictor  of  a  language  last  becoming  1  \i  1 
I  len  >es  into  perpetuity  would  be  those  u I 
tributed  to  prolonging  lite  until  death  att  inn 
way.  I  he  ideal  inherent  in  human  nature,  tin  1  •■ 
al  ol  preservation  that  embraces  all  of  otii  an 
cestors,  w  ho  sec  ret  l\  mandate  the  conduct  ol  in 
di\  iduals,  w  1  Mild  he  a  regresMi mi. 

Pr<  igressives  would  be  condemned  to  the  most 
sublime  pleasures  of  a  long  life  ill  the  richest  li 
hi.  1 1  ies,  the  most  pr<  imiscuous  bn  ithels,  and  acad- 
emies holding  to  unpen,  able  standards  and  in 
p(  issessii  in  of  1  he  nil  >s!  splendid  1  4  t  reasines.  Wom- 
en, in  pursuit  of  their  ideal,  would  become  tat, 
dirty,  and  greasy;  and  men,  wise,  strong,  and  hum 
hie.  Thn  >ugh(  ml  the  millennia  ol  that  rest  ilute,  de 
generative  slide  h\  the  human  species,  repre- 
sented by  sikh  individuals,  so  many  \  nines  would 
have  accumulated  that  the  devil's  good  graces 
w  1  mkln't  take  long  to  ( iverwhelm  them.  I  lowe\  - 
er,  according  to  the  memoirs  of  the  memoirists, 
who  are  the  pn >pl lets  of  that  mm  erse,  an  unset- 
tling god  came  from  somewhere  beyond  those 
spent  millennia  when  the  speeies  was  ,n  1 1  ie-  point 
I  >!  surviving  eternally,  and  he  delivered  a  talisman 
to  assure  their  salvation:  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  p<  dished  i  ihjec  t . 

Humans  looked  at  n  intently  and  discovered 
evasive  eyes  that  stared  back  with  equal  inten- 
sity, looking  them  up  and  down  slowly  And 
these  people,  ever  faithful  to  the  lineage  ol  the 
spec  ies,  who  had  never  1  ransgressed  death's  im- 
per.it  l\  e,  (.aught  a  fleet  ing  glaiK  e,  and  1 1 1  Mil  that 

a  recognizable  face.  They  gave  in  to  the  temp- 
tation oi  mounting  memorials.  The\  became 
slaves  to  memory  and  consequently  unhappy 
with  the  situation;  they  designed  new  systems — 
surf. iees  thai  reflec  ted  them  as  stars  in  the  hea\  - 
ens,  ,1  number,  or  a  word.  Ry  this  means,  the  hu- 
man species  surrendered  to  the  glories  of 
invention  that  allowed  i  >hservati<  mi  oi  the  self  re- 
flected in  > 'lie's , iwn  gaze. 

Then,  because  oi  the  sm  from  thai  inordinate 
pride,  humans  suffered  1  vim  irse:  once  a  man  pre- 
pared a  surface  so  i  1  reflected  him  in  the  shape  oi 
a  woman,  and  the  image  ol  thai  woman  was  his 
relies  1  i<  in  mirn  iring  his  1  >wn  gaze  toward  the  in- 
finite that,  till  then,  had  keen  going  on  and  on, 
hut  at  1  his  prec  ise  moment  had  also  arrived.  This 
person  named  the  surface  "mirror"  and  die  dis- 
covery  "love":  love  commemorated  the  sudden 
recognition  oi  two  bodies  that  lamentably  wenl 
(  mi  separating  tt irever  here,  where  every  enc ounter 
w  as  a  farewell  there. 

(  'oninieiiiorating  his  ingenuity  he  founded  a 
eitv  and  he  gave  it  a  name  like  the  name  of  lm 
invention  reflected  in  the  minor.  Since  then, 
lime  has  mined  its  b.nT  (Mi  whal  is  infinitely  the 
future  because  the  mirror  bestows  an  instant  111 
which  t! ie  ei mrse  1 >i  time  reverses  and  1  he  past  re 
t urns  to  1  be  fut ure.  m 
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IN  THE  RUNS 
OF  THE  FUTURE 

Reflect  ions  on  terror  and  loss 
in  the  shadow  of  September 
By  Don  DeLillo 


i. 

l  n  the  p. ist  decade  the  surge  of  capital  markets  has  dominated  disci  mrse 
and  shaped  global  consciousness.  Multinational  a >rp<  iratii  >ns  have  come  to 
seem  more  vital  and  influential  than  governments.  The  dramatic  climb  oi 
the  D( »w  and  r lit-  speed  ol  the  Internet  summoned  us  all  to  h\  e  permanent- 
ly in  the  future,  in  the  Utopian  glow  ol  cyber-capital,  because  there  is  no  mem- 
ory there  and  this  is  w  here  markets  are  uncontrolled  and  investment  potential 
has  n< )  limit. 

All  this  changed  on  September  11.  Today,  again,  the  world  narrative 
belongs  to  terrorists.  But  the  primary  target  of  the  men  w  ho  attacked  the 
Pentagon  and  the  World  Trade  Center  was  not  the  global  economy.  Ii  is 
.America  that  drew  their  fury.  It  is  the  high  gloss  of  our  modernity.  It  is 
the  thrust  of  our  technology.  It  is  our  perceived  godlessness.  It  is  the  blunt 
force  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  the  power  of  American  culture  to  pene- 
trate every  wall,  home,  life,  and  mind. 

Terror's  response  is  a  narrative  that  has  he- en  developing  over  years, 
only  now  becoming  inescapable.  It  is  our  lives  and  minds  that  are  occu- 
pied now  .  This  catastrophic  event  changes  the  way  we  think  and  .ie t,  mo- 
ment to  moment,  week  to  week,  for  unknown  weeks  and  months  to  come, 
and  steely  years.  Our  world,  parts  of  our  world,  hav  e  crumbled  into  theirs, 
which  means  we  are  living  in  a  place  of  danger  and  rage. 

The  protesters  in  Genoa,  Prague,  Seattle,  and  other  cities  want  to  de- 
celerate the  global  momentum  that  seemed  to  he  driving  unmindfully  to- 
ward a  landscape  of  consumer-robots  and  social  instability,  with  the 
chance  of  self-determination  probably  diminishing  tor  most  people  in 
most  countries.  Whatever  acts  of  violence  marked  the  protests,  most  of 
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'KIVI1  I  (  il  l 1         ' 'u'  men  iinc' vvomen  involved  tend  in  be  .1  moderating  influence,  tryinj 
dnv.  things  di  nvn,  even  things  out,  hold  off  the  white-hi  >i  future. 
I  Till  I  he  terrorists  of  Septemher  1  1  wanl  to  bung  hack  the  past . 
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in  tradition  ol  free  expression  and  our  justice  systems  provisions 
'v"  ^  'I  '  '    '  "  '         the  rights  ol  the  accused  can  only  seem  an  offense  to  men  benl  on  Much 
tern  >r. 

We  are  rich,  privileged,  and  strong,  but  they  are  willing  to  die.  Thi 
the  edge  1 1 tc\  have,  the  lire  of  aggrieved  belief.  We  live  in  .1  wide  woi 
routinely  filled  with  exchange  of  every  sort,  an  open  circuit  of  work,  ta 
family,  and  expressible  feeling.  The  terrorist,  planted  in  .1  Florida  tov 
pushing  his  supermarket  earl,  nodding  to  his  neighbor,  live*  in  a  tar  n 
rower  tormat.  This  is  his  edge,  his  strength.  Plots  reduce  the  world, 
builds  a  plot  around  his  anger  and  our  indifference.  1  le  lues  a  certain  ki 
ol  apartness,  hard  and  tight.  This  is  not  the  selt-wateher,  the  soft  wh 
dangling  boy  who  shoots  someone  to  keep  from  disappearing  into  himsi] 
The  terrorist  shares  a  secret  and  a  self.  At  a  certain  point  he  and  his  broil 
els  may  begin  to  feel  less  motivated  by  politics  and  personal  hatred  than 
brotherhood  itself.  They  share  the  codes  and  protocols  of  their  missi 
here  and  s<  imething  deeper  as  well,  a  vision  of  judgment  and  devastation 
1  )oes  the  snjn  of  a  woman  pushing  a  stroller  soften  the  man  to  her  1 
inanity  and  vulnerability,  and  her  child's  as  well,  and  all  the  people  be 
here  to  kill? 

This  is  his  edge,  that  he  does  not  see  her.  Years  here,  waiting,  taking  f 
ing  lessons,  making  the  routine  gestures  of  community  and  home,  the  creq 
card,  the  bank  account,  the  post-office  box.  All  tactical,  linked,  layered.  1 
knows  w  ho  we  are  and  what  we  mean  in  the  world — an  idea,  a  righted 
fever  in  the  brain.  Bui  there  is  no  defenseless  human  at  the  end  of  his  gaze  | 

The  sense  of  disarticulation  we  hear  in  the  term  "Us  and  Them"  h 
never  been  so  sinking,  at  either  end. 

We  can  lell  ourselves  that  whatever  we've  done  to  inspire  bitternei 
distrust,  and  rancor,  it  was  not  so  damnable  as  to  bring  this  day  down  c  I 
our  heads.  Bui  there  is  no  logic  in  apocalypse.  They  have  gone  beyond  tl 
bounds  of  passionate  payback.  This  is  heaven  and  hell,  a  sense  of  arms 
martyrdom  as  the  surpassing  drama  of  human  experience. 

I  le  pledges  his  submission  to  I  Jod  and  meditates  on  the  blood  to  come 
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he  bush  Administration  was  feeling  a  nostalgia  for  the  Cold  Wa 
This  is  over  now  .  Mam  things  are  over.  The  narrative  ends  in  the  rubblj 
and  11  is  k  ii  to  us  to  create  the  counter-narrative. 

There  are  a  hundred  thousand  stones  crisscrossing  New  T>rk,  Washin; 
ton,  and  the  world.  Where  we  were-,  whom  we  know,  what  we've  seen  ( 
heard.  There  are  the  doctors'  appointments  thai  saved  lives,  the  ce 
phones  that  were  used  to  report  the  hijackings.  Stones  generating  otbei 
and  people  running  north  out  of  the  rumbling  smoke  and  ash.  Men  run 
ning  in  suits  and  ties,  women  who'd  lost  their  shoes,  cops  running  trot  i 
the  skydive  of  all  that  towering  steel. 

People  running  for  their  lives  are  pan  of  the  story  that  is  left  to  us. 
I  here  are  stories  of  heroism  and  encounters  with  dread.  There  are  stci 
iks  dial  carry  around  their  edges  the  luminous  ring  of  coincidence,  fate 
01  J  iniion it  ion  I  hey  take  us  beyi  »nd  t  he  hard  numbers  of  dead  and  miss 
ing  and  give  us  a  glimpse  of  elevated  being.  For  a  hundred  who  are  arbi 
trarily  vie. id,  we  need  to  find  one  person  saved  by  a  flash  of  forewarning 
1  lure  are  configurations  that  chill  and  awe  us  both.  Two  women  on  twt: 
planes,  best  of  friends,  who  die  together  and  apart,  Tower  1  and  Tower  2 
\\  hat  desolate  epic  tragedy  might  bear  the  weight  of  such  juxtaposition 
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I  we  can  also  ask  what  symmetry,  hleak  and  touching  kith,  takes  one 
•  i id,  spares  i  Ik-  < ither's  gi  ief ' 

he  brother  oi  one  "I  the  women  worked  in  one  ol  the  towers.  He 
1  aged  t<  >  escape. 

i  Union  Sciuarc  Park,  aboui  two  miles  north  >  <\  the  attack  site,  the  im- 
>i  ised  memorials  are  another  pari  "I  our  response.  1  he  Hags,  (lower  beds, 
il  votive  candles,  the  lampposi  hung  with  paper  airplanes,  the  passages 
the  Koran  and  the  Bible,  the  letters  and  poems,  the  cardboard  |ohn 
Jdj-ne,  the  children's  drawings  ol  the  Twin  Towers,  the  hand-painted 
Is  for  Five  Hugs,  Free  Back  Rubs,  the  graffiti  oi  love  and  peace  on  the 
3  equestrian  statue. 

here  are  many  photo-  

t  phs  of  missing  persons, 
e  accompanied  by  hopeful 
s  of  idem  ifying  feal  tires, 
'.n  with  panther  tattoi >,  up- 
right arm . )  There  is  i  he 
oph< mist ,  playing  softly. 
T  .-re  is  the  sculptured  flag  oi 
I  pling  copper  and  alu- 
niuim,  six  feel  long,  with  two 
I  ing  people  still  attending  to 
tl  finer  details  of  the  piece. 

Then  there  are  the  v  isitors 
ti  tin  park .  The  artifacts  i  >n 

I  nla\  represent  the  ^  <  u  it  I  u 

If     t  i        t     i  i 

I  e  oi  a  number  i >f  c  ul t tir.il 

t  SS,  patrn  'I  w  and  multidevi  >■ 

t  nal  and  retro  hippie.  The 

v  itors  move  quiet  Iv  in  the 

fitting  aromas  oi  candlewax, 

res,  and  bus  fumes.  There  are 

liny     people     this     mi  hi 

lening,  and  in  then  voices, 

■inner,  clothing,  and  in  the 

■lor  oi  their  skin  they  recapit- 

i  He  the  mix  we  see  in  the 

fiotocopied  I. lees  oi  the  lost. 

For  the  next  fifty  years, 
lople  who  were  not  in  the 
lea  when  the  attacks  oc- 
[rred  will  claim  to  have  been 
iere.  In  time,  si  >me  <  it  i  hem 
\  1 1  believe  it.  Others  will 
cum  to  have  lost  friends  or 
i  atives,  although  they  did  n<  >i . 

This  is  also  the  counter-narrative,  a  shadow  history  ol  false  memories 
;  d  imagined  loss. 

The  Internet  is  a  counter-narrative,  shaped  in  part  by  rumor,  fantasy, 
id  mystical  reverberation. 

The  cell  phones,  the  lost  shoes,  the  handkerchiefs  mashed  in  the  faces 
(  running  men  and  women.  The  box  (.utters  and  credit  cards.  The  paper 
lat  came  streaming  out  of  the  towers  and  drilled  across  the  river  to 
rooklyn  hack  yards:  status  reports,  resumes,  insurance  forms,  Sheets  of 
jiper  driven  into  concrete,  according  to  witnesses  Paper  slicing  into 
'  ick  tires,  fixed  there. 

These  are  among  the  smaller  ob|ccls  and  more  marginal  stones  in  the 
;  ted  rums  of  the  day.  We  need  them,  even  the  common  tools  of  the  ter- 

rists,  to  set  against  the  massive  spectacle  thai  continues  to  seem  unman- 
jeable,  too  powerful  a  thing  to  set  into  our  frame  of  practiced  response. 


PllOTOORAPHSOI  MlNsINt; 
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i )(  'RSELVES  !  1 1!  ONLY 
Tl  Kl\  )WERON  THE  PLANET 


h  was  .sputtering  rl 


le  W'lIkU 


»ws.  Karen  was  half  dressed,  gr; 


the  kids  and  trying  to  put  on  some  clothes  and  talking  with  her  hu v 
and  scooping  things  id  take  oul  to  the  corridor,  and  they  looked  v. 


t  w  in  ''H  is 


as  it  she  had  fourteen 


iea*.l 
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They  stayed  in  the  corridor  tor  a  while,  thinking  there  might  h 


Si 

began  to  feel  safer,  and  went  h;  k 


ondary  explosions.  They  waited,  and 
the  apartment. 

.  \i  the  next  impact,  Marc  knew  in  the  sheerest  second  before  t 
dunk  wave  hroadsided  their  building  that  it  was  a  second  plane,  im  is 
hie,  striking  the  second  lower.  Their  building  was  two  blocks  away 
he'd  though!  the  first  crash  was  an  accident 

1  he\  went  back  to  the  hallway,  where  others  began  to  gather,  ftfte 
tweni  y  pe<  iple. 

Karen  ran  back  for  a  cell  phone,  a  cordless  phone,  a  charger,  vta 
sweaters,  snacks  for  the  kids,  and  then  made  a  quick  dash  to  the  heditc 

tor  her  wedding  ring 

From  the  window  she 'a 
people  running  in  the  street,  t 
ers  locked  shoulder  to  shout 
immobilized,  with  debris  co  ii 
down  on  them.  People  were  t  r 
pled,  struck  by  tailing  objects lj  - 
there  was  ash  and  paper  e\lr 
where,  paper  whipping  thrtHj" 
the  air,  no  sign  of  light  or  sky  J 
Cell  phones  were  down.  |J 
talked  on  the  cordless,  recei  n 
information  measured  out  in  it 
drops.  They  were  convinced  \i 
the  situation  outside  was  tar  i  \\ 
grave  than  it  was  here. 

Smoke  began  to  enter  the  it 
ridor. 

Then  the  first  tower  te 
thought  it  was  a  bomb.  When  i 
talked  to  someone  on  the  phi 
and  found  out  what  had  Iv 
pened,  she  felt  a  surreal  rei 
Bombs  and  missiles  were  ' 
falling  everywhere  in  the  citv 
was  not  all-out  war,  at  least 
yet. 

Marc  was  in  the  apartment  : 
ting  chairs  tor  the  older  peo) 
tor  the  woman  who'd  had 
surgery.  When  he  heard  the  1] 
low  drumming  rumble,  he  stt 
in  a  strange  dead  calm  and  si 
"Something  is  happening.'] 
mounded  exactly  like  w  hat  it  was,  a  tall  tower  collapsing. 

I  he  windows  were  surfaced  with  ash  now,  blacked  out  completely,  3] 
lie  wondered  what  was  out  there.  What  remained  to  be  seen  and  did 
want  to  see  it  ? 

The\  all  unwed  into  the  stairwell,  behind  a  tire  door,  but  smoke  ki 
toiniii>j  in.  it  was  gritty  ash,  and  they  were  eating  it. 

I  le  ran  back  inside,  grabbing  towels  off  the  racks  and  washcloths  out 
drawers  and  drenching  them  in  the  sink,  and  filling  his  bicycle  water  b 
ties,  and  grabbing  the  kids'  underwear. 


e  thought  the  i  rush  "I  hnilJinjjs  was  the  thing  to  feai  most,  Hi  is  is        Tl  IE  FUTURI  I  IA>  Ml  I  1  »l 
I  would  kill  them. 

Jaren  was  on  the  phone,  talkin«  to  a  friend  in  the  district  attorney's  of-        NOW.  I  O  Ml  Ml  \  \l  I  V    MF:  ( 
J   aboul  hall  .1  mile  to  the  north.  Sin-  was  pleading  lor  help.  She        TO  THF  Oi  H  SI  OW  RM\ll:v>  Ol 
,i  ;ed,  pleaded,  and  hung  up.  For  the  nexl  In  mi  .1  detec  tive  kepi  1  ailing 

'li  advice  and  encouragement.  C  X  H"l  1  IR(  )AT  RFI  l(  \\(  )N.  KM  I.  I  I  II 

arc  came  back  oui  to  the  corridor.  I  think  «i  miohi  die,  he  told  him- 

hedging  his  sense  of  what  would  happen  next.  ENEMY  AND  PLU<  KOUl  I  IIS  I II  \K  I 

he  detective  told  Karen  to  stay  where  they  were, 
/hen  the  sect  >nd  tower  fell,  my  hear!  fell  with  it.  I  called  Marc,  who  is 
m.  nephew,  on  his  cordless.  I  couldn't  Mop  thinking  "I  the  size  ol  the  tow 
ind  the  meager  distance  between  those  buildings  and  his.  I  le  answered, 
talked.  I  have  no  memory  ol  the  conversation  except  lor  Ins  final  re- 
J  k,  slightly  urgent,  concerning  someone  on  the  other  line,  who  might 
ending  help. 

,,  imoke  was  seeping  out  ol  the  elevator  shaft  now.  Karen  was  saying 
jr  dbye  to  her  father  in  Oregon.  Net  hello-goodbye.  But  goodbye- 1 - 

lk-we-are-going-to-die.  Shu  thought  smoke  would  be  the  thing  that 

it. 

,1  'eople  sat  on  chairs  along  the  walls.  They  chatted  aboul  practical  mat- 
J,.  They  sang  songs  with  the  kids.  The  kids  in  the  group  were  coopera- 

because  the  adulis  were  damn  scared. 
,J  here  was  an  improv  ised  rescue  in  progress.  Karen's  friend  and  a  col- 
,  »ue  made  their  way  down  from  Centre  Street,  turning  up  with  two  po- 

men  they'd  enlisted  en  route.  They  had  dust  masks  and  a  destination, 

I  they  searched  every  floor  for  others  who  mighl  he  stranded  in  the 
,  [ding. 

ijirhey  came-  out  into  a  world  of  ash  and  near  night.  There  was  no  one 
J 2  to  be  seen  now  on  the  street.  Gray  ash  covering  the  cars  and  pave- 
,[nt,  ash  falling  in  large  flakes,  paper  still  drifting  down,  discarded  shoes, 
ipllers,  briefcases.  The  members  ol  the  group  were  masked  and  toweled, 
Jildren  in  adults'  .irrns,  nnwing  east  and  then  north  on  Nassau  Street, 

ing  not  to  look  around,  only  what's  immediate,  one  step  and  then  .111 

her,  .ill  closely  focused,  .1  pregnant  worn. in,  a  newborn,  ,1  dog. 

They  were  cov  ered  in  ;ish  w  hen  they  reached  shelter  al  Pace  Universi- 
1  where  there  was  food  and  water,  and  kind  and  able  stall  members,  and 
.  as-leak  scare,  and  more  running  people. 

Workers  began  pouring  water  on  the  group.  Sta\  uvt,  m<i\  net.  This  was 

.  theme  of  the  first  half  hour. 

Later  a  line  began  to  f<  >rm  al<  mg  the  t< >< id  ci  mnter. 

Someone  said,  "I  don't  want  cheese  on  that." 

Someone  said,  "I  like  it  better  no!  so  cooked." 

Not  so  incongruous  really,  just  people  alive  and  hungry,  beginning  to 
th(  imselves  again. 
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echnology  is  our  fate,  our  truth.  It  is  what  we  mean  when  we  call 
i rselves  the  only  superpower  on  the  planet.  The  materials  and  methods 
j  ■  devise  make  it  p<  issible  f<  ir  us  to  claim  our  future.  We  d<  m't  hav  e  ti  >  cle 
]nd  on  Ciod  or  the  prophets  or  other  astonishments.  We  are  the  aston- 
iunent.  The  miracle  is  what  we  ourselves  produce,  the  systems  and  net 
'  >rks  that  change  the  way  we  live  and  think. 

Rut  whatever  great  skeins  of  technology  lie  ahead,  ever  more  complex, 
ennective,  precise,  micro-fractional,  the  future  has  yielded,  for  now,  to 
t  dieval  expedience,  to  the  old  slow  furies  of  cutthroat  religion. 
Kill  the  enemy  and  pluck  oul  his  heart. 

It  others  in  less  scientifically  advanced  cultures  were  able  to  share,  want- 
1  to  share,  some  ol  the  blessings  of  our  technology,  without  a  threat  to 
eir  faith  or  traditions,  would  they  need  to  rely  on  a  (  Jod  in  w  hose  name 


I  s^  w 


r  i 
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ibex  kill  the  innocent?  Would  they  need  to  invent  a  God  who  rewan 
olencc  against  the  innocent  with  a  promise  of  "infinite  paradise,"  nt 
h  i  irJs  ot  ,1  hand  writ  ten  letter  found  in  the  luggage  of  one  of  the  hijack" 

Foi  all  those  who  may  want  what  we've  got,  there  are  all  those  wl 
not.  I~hese  are  the  men  who  have  fashioned  a  morality  of  destruc 
I  he\  want  what  they  used  to  have  hefore  the  waxes  of  Western  influt 
1  hex  surely  see  themselves  as  the  elect  of  I  iod  whether  <  ir  not  they  ti 
the  central  precepts  of  Islam.  It  is  the  presumptive  right  of  those 
choose  violence  and  death  to  speak  directly  to  God.  They  will  kil 
then  die.  c  )r  they  w  ill  die  first,  in  the  cockpit,  in  clean  shoes,  accordii 
insi rui  i  ii his  in  the  letter.  I 

Six  days  after  the  attacks,  the  territory  below  Canal  Street  is  he 
with  barricades.  There  are  few  civilians  in  the  street.  Police  at  s 
c  hei  kpoints,  troops  in  cam<  inflate  year  at  i  it  hers,  wearing  gas  masks,  al 
pair  of  state  troopers  in  conversation,  and  ten  burly  men  striding  ea 
hard  hats,  work  pants,  and  NYPD  jackets.  A  shop  owner  tries  to  t;' 
cop  inio  letting  him  enter  his  place  of  business.  He  is  a  small  elderly 
with  a  |ewish  accent,  but  there  is  no  relief  today.  Garbage  bays  are  ev 
where'  in  high  broad  stacks.  The  area  is  bedraggled  and  third-work 
w  ith  an  air  of  permanent  emergency,  everything  surfaced  in  ash. 

It  is  possible  to  pass  through  some  checkpoints,  detour  around  otl 
Al  ( Chambers  Street  1  look  south  through  the  links  of  the  National  R 
A fence  barrier.  There  stands  the  Miiukv  remnant  of  filigree  that  m 
the  last  tall  thing,  the  last  sign  in  the  mire  of  wreckage  that  there  \ 
lowe  rs  here  that  dominated  the  skyline  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century- 
Ten  days  later  and  a  lot  closer,  I  stand  at  another  barrier  with  a  gr 
of  people,  Linking  directly  into  the  strands  of  openwork  facade.  It  i> 
most  too  cLse.  It  is  almost  Roman,  I-beams  tor  stonework,  but  not  ne 
so  salvageable.  Manx  here  describe  the  scene  to  others  on  cell  phones. 

"Ob,  my  god  I'm  standing  here,"  savs  the  man  next  to  me. 

I  he  World  Trade  towers  were  not  only  an  emblem  of  advam 
technology  but  a  justification,  in  a  sense,  for  technology's  irresistible 
to  realize  in  solid  form  whatever  becomes  theoretically  allowable.  Ol 
defined,  every  limit  must  be  reached.  The  tactful  sheathing  ot  the  tow 
was  intended  to  reduce  the  direct  threat  of  such  straight-edge  enormity 
giantism  that  eased  oxer  the  years  into  something  a  little  more  fami  | 
and  comfortable,  ex  en  dependable  in  a  way. 

Now  a  small  group  of  men  have  literally  altered  our  skyline.  We  h;n 
fallen  hack  in  tune  and  space.  It  is  their  technology  that  marks  our  n 
ments,  the-  small  lethal  devices,  the  remote-control  detonators  they  fa. 
ion  out  of  radios,  or  the  larger  technology  they  borrow  from  us,  passenj 
jets  thai  become  manned  missiles. 

Maybe  this  is  a  grim  subtext  of  their  enterprise.  They  see  something 
natc  lx  destructive  in  the  nature  of  technology.  It  brings  death  to  th 
c  ustoms  and  beliefs.  I  Ise  it  as  w  hat  it  is,  a  thing  that  kills. 

\ 

a.    pearly  eleven  years  ago,  during  the  engagement  in  the  Persian  Cu 
people  had  trouble  separating  the-  war  from  coverage  of  the  war.  After  t: 
first  euphoric  days,  coverage  became  limited.  The  rush  of  watching:!! 
thai  eerie  green  night-vision  footage,  shot  from  fighter  jets  m  combat,  h 
been  s,  i  inte  nse  that  it  bec  ame  hard  to  honor  the  tact  that  the  w  ar  u 
Mill  going  on,  untelevised.  A  layer  of  consciousness  had  been  -t rippi | 
away.  People  shuttled  around,  muttering.  They  were  lonely  tor  their  war. 

The  events  ot  September  1  1  were  covered  unstintingly.  There  was  il 
confusion  of  roles  on  TV.  The  raw  event  was  one  thing,  the  coverage  ail 
other.  The  event  dominated  the  medium.  It  was  bright  and  totalizing,  ar| 
uic  of  us  -aid  it  was  unreal.  When  we  say  a  thins,'  is  unreal,  we  mean  it 
in  real,  a  phenomenon  m>  unaccountable  and  yet  so  bound  to  the  powd 


tci -narrative,  hands 


tfi'.bjective  fuel  ih.n  we  can'i  till  il  to  the  slam  "I  dim  perceptions.  First 
iii  plane-  struck  the  towers.  Alter  .1  time  il  became  possible  tor  us  to  ah- 
1  this,  barely.  Bui  when  the  towers  fell.  When  the  rolling  smoke  began 
''hwing  downward,  floor  to  floor.  Tin-  was  so  vasi  and  terrible  thai  11  was 
"1  side  imagining  even  .1-  it  happened.  We  could  nol  catch  up  to  it.  Bui  11 
real,  punishingly  so,  .111  expression  of  the  physics  of  stnKiui.il  limits 
,1  void  111  one's  soul,  and  there  w  as  the  huge  antenna  falling  out  of  the 
straight  d<  >wn,  blunt  end  firsl ,  like  .111  am  >w  mo\  ing  backward  in  1  ime. 
he  event  itself  has  no  purchase  on  the  mere  ies  "I  analogy  or  simile.  \\  e 
e  in  take  the  shock  and  horror  as  it  is,  Bui  living  language  is  not  dimin- 
■d.  The  writer  wants  to  understand  whai  this  da\  has  done  to  us.  Is  11 
ted  soon.'  We  seem  pressed  tor  tune,  all  of  us.  Tune  is  scaacr  now.  There  is 
■nse  of  compression,  plans  made  hurriedly,  time  forced  and  distorted. 
r  language  is  inseparable  from  the  world  that  provokes  it.  The  writer  be- 
tas 5  in  the  towers,  trying  to  imagine  the  moment,  desperately.  Before  poli- 
I  .  before  history  and  religion,  there  is  the  primal  terror.  People  falling 
1  11  the  towers  hand  111  hand.  This  is  part  of  the  1 
!  spirits  joining,  human  beauty 
he  crush  1  it  meshed  steel. 
In  its  desert  it  in  i  >l  every  hasis 
1  comparison,  the  event  asserts 
R  singularity.  There  is  something 
.  pt\  in  the  sky.  The  writer  1  t  ies 
give  memory,  tenderness,  and 
in  rig  to  all  that  howling  space. 

n 

iV 

T  Te  like  to  think  America  in- 

nted  the  future.  We  are  eom- 
I  table  with  the  future,  inl  imate 

1I1  11.  But  there  are  disturbances 
1  >w,  in  large  and  small  ways,  a 
1  ain  ot  reconsiderations.  Where 
'  live,  how  we  travel,  what  we 
t  ink  about  when  w  e  h  ><  >k  at  1  nir 
tiildren.  For  man\  people,  the 
rent  has  changed  the  grain  ot 
\e  most  routine  moment. 

We  may  hnd  that  the  rum  ot 
1  e  rowers  is  implk  it  in  other 

ings.  The  new  I'a  lm  Pi  lot  at 

lgertip's  reach,  the  stretch  lim- 
iisine  parked  outside  the  hotel, 

e  midtown  skyscraper  under 

instruction,  carrying  the  name 

a  major  investment  bank — all 

muted  in  a  way  by  whai  has 

ippened,  less  assured  in  their 

ithority,  in  the  prerogatives 
i  ley  offer. 

There  is  tear  ot  other  kinds  < >t  terrorism,  the  prospect  that  biological 
ad  chemical  weapons  will  contaminate  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water 
je  drink.  There  wasn't  much  concern  about  this  after  earlier  terrorist 
|:ts.  This  tune  we  are  trying  to  name  the  future,  not  in  our  normally 

ipeful  way  but  guided  by  dread. 

What  has  already  happened  is  sufficient  to  .ittcu  the  air  around  us,  ps\ - 
lologically.  We  are  all  breathing  the  fumes  ot  lower  Manhattan,  where 
aces  ot  the  dead  are  everywhere,  in  the  s,.tt  breeze  oil  the  river,  on 
•oftops  and  windows,  m  our  hair  and  on  our  clothes. 


Amerk  :ans  arf  (  1  )\ih  »k  i  \pi 

WH  11  Tl  II  FUTl  IRF  Bi  I  i  i  II  Kl 
ARE  DIST1  IRBAN(  :ES  Nl  >W  IN 
PAIU  IE  AND  SMALL  WAYS,  A 
c  I  IAIN  I  )F  RE(  :<  >NSII  )ERAd  IONS 


i  >NE  I  PI  NTITY. 


flunk  (>t  .1  future  in  which  the  components  ot  a  microchip  arc  the'! 
ot  atoms.  The  devices  that  pace  our  lives  will  operate  from  the  smart  epi ' 
INK  Ow  N         nun  spaces  ot  pure  information.  Now  rhmk  ot  people  in  countless  tin 
sands  massing  m  anger  and  vowing  revenge.  Enlarged  photos  of  mail 
and  holy  men  dangle  from  balconies,  and  the  largest  images  are  those  | 
>1U  IP,  PEVOUTOR         terrorist  leader. 

Tw  o  forces  in  the  world,  past  and  future.  With  the  end  of  Commun  i 
A  I  NION  OF  SOI  LS         ,|K.  jje;1s  anJ  principles  of  modern  democracy  were  seen  clearly  to 

vail,  whatever  the  inequalities  ot  the  system  itself.  This  is  still  the  c 
Bui  now  there  is  a  global  theocratic  state,  unboundaried  and  floating 
s,  1 1  Ts<  ilete  it  must  depend  >  in  suicidal  ferv<  >r  to  gain  its  aims. 
Ideas  evoke  and  de-evolve,  and  history  is  turned  on  end. 


() 


8. 


n  rnday  of  the  first  week  a  long  series  of  vehicles  moves  slowly  v 
on  Canal  Street.  Pump  trucks,  flatbeds,  sanitation  sweepers.  There  are 
ant  earthmovers  making  a  tremendous  revving  sound.  A  scant  numbei 
pedestrians,  some  in  dust  masks,  others  just  standing,  watching,  the 
digenous  people,  clinging  to  walls  and  doorways,  unaccustomed  to  tra 
that  doesn't  bring  buyers  and  sellers,  goods  and  cash.  The  tire  rescue 
and  state  police  cruiser,  the  staccato  sirens  ot  a  line  ot  police  vans.  C 
stand  at  the  sawhorse  harriers,  trying  to  clear  the  way.  Ambulances,  ch 
ry  pickers,  a  fleet  of  Con  Ed  trucks,  all  this  clamor  moving  south  a  t 
blocks  ahead,  into  the  cloud  of  sand  and  ash. 

One  month  earlier  I'd  taken  the  same  walk,  early  evening,  amo 
crowds  ot  people,  the  panethnic  swarm  of  shoppers,  merchants,  reside 
and  passersby,  with  a  few  tourists  as  well,  and  the  man  at  the  curbstc 
doing  acupoint  massage,  and  the  dreadlocked  kid  riding  his  bike  on  t 
sidewalk.  This  was  the  spirit  of  Canal  Street,  the  old  jostle  and  stir  u 
changed  for  many  decades  and  bearing  no  sign  of  SoHo  just  above,  w 
its  restaurants  and  artists'  lotts,  or  TriBeCa  below,  rich  in  architectui 
textures.  1  lere  were  hardware  bargains,  car  stereos,  foam  rubber  and  ind 
trial  plastics,  the  tattoo  parlor  and  the  pizza  parlor. 

Then  I  saw  the  woman  on  the  prayer  rug.  I'd  just  turned  the  come 
heading  south  to  meet  some  friends,  and  there  she  was,  young  and  sle 
der,  in  a  silk  headscarf.  It  was  time  for  sunset  prayer,  and  she  was  knee! 
ing,  upper  body  pitched  toward  the  edge  (it  the  rug.  She  was  partly  co 
cealed  by  a  couple  ot  vendors'  carts,  and  no  one  seemed  much  to  notui 
her  I  think  there  was  another  woman  seated  on  a  folding  chair  near  t\\ 
curbstone.  The  figure  on  the  rug  faced  east,  which  meant  most  tmmed 
ateU  a  storefront  just  a  foot  and  a  half  from  her  tipped  head  but  moi| 
distantly  and  pertinently  toward  Mecca,  of  course,  the  holiest  cit 
i  >f  Islam. 

Some  prayer  rugs  include  a  mihrab  in  their  design,  an  arched  elemer 
representing  the  prayer  niche  in  a  mosque  that  indicates  the  direction  (  -■' 
Mecca.  ~\  he  only  locational  guide  the  young  woman  needed  was  the  Mar  -: 
hattan  grid. 

1  looked  at  her  in  [Mayer  and  it  was  clearer  to  me  than  ever,  the  dail 
sweeping  taken-for-granted  greatness  ot  New  York.  The  city  will  accord 
modate  every  language,  ritual,  belief,  and  opinion.  In  the  rolls  of  the  dea 
.■I  September  1  I,  all  these  vital  differences  were  surrendered  to  the  im 
pact  and  flash.  The  bodies  themselves  are  missing  in  lame  numbers.  Fo 
the  survivors,  more  grief.  Bui  the  dead  are  their  own  nation  and  race,  onii 
identity,  young  or  old,  devout  or  unbelieving — a  union  of  souls.  Purinj 
the  hadj,  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  faithful  must  eliminate 
every  si<_:n  of  status,  income,  and  nationality,  the  men  wearing  identica 
strips  of  seamless  white  cloth,  the  women  with  covered  heads,  all  recall 
in'_'  in  prayer  their  fellowship  with  the  dead. 

.Mlahu  akbar.  C  i«  >d  i-  great.  ' 
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THIS  IS  ONLY  A  TEST 

Missile  defense  makes  its  mark  in  the  Marshall  Islands 

By  JoAnn  Wypijcwski 


be  master  of  the  sea  is  tin  abridgement 
a  monarchy.  .  .  .  '[Wjhoever  is  master 
(he  sea  is  master  of  all  things.' 

— Francis  Baci >n,  1612 

'hoever  controls  space  will  control  the 
stiny  oj  earth  and  when  you  look  at 

V  options  out  there,  I  would  ask  you, 

no  do  you  want  it  tube,  Iran,  Russia, 

aq,  China?  I  don't  think  so. 

.  .  Fur  those  who  doubt  and 

n  we  can't  militarize  space,  I 

•ould  say  to  you  ...  it  will  be 

o  different  than  the  milita- 

zation  of  earth  by  the  I  Exited 

tates  of  America. 

— Senator  Boh  Smith, 


compass  or  sextant,  they  traveled  to 
other  countries  and  among  their  own 
lands — s<  une  1 ,200  t  iny  i  mtcn  >ppings  in 
the  Central  Pacific,  only  four  exceed- 
ing one  square  mile  in  area,  all  awash 
in  750,000  square  miles  of  ocean — 
navigating  by  the  reflected  or  refract- 
ed patterns  of  waves.  The  sea  was  then 
common  highway;  the  heavens,  the 


I 
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t  w  as  not  so  long  ago,  per- 
aps  three  generations,  that 
mong  peoples  of  the  Pacific 
he  Marsh, ill  Islanders  were 
ill  known  for  the  skill  they 
ad  perfected  at  least  a  thou- 
ind  years  before  Europeans 
rst  ventured  into  the  great 
ea.  "Navigators  of  the  Pacif- 
c,"  they  set  out  in  heats 
arose  halls  they  had  carved 
torn  breadfruit  trees,  with  sails  woven 
if  pandanus  leav  es,  pulling  on  rope 
nade  from  the  central  rib  of  coconut- 
)alm  fronds,  and  plotting  their  course 
iy  curious  charts,  delicate  and  Com- 
dex, made  of  w<  >oden  strips  crisscrossed 
o  mark  the  p<  'situ  >n  of  the  land  and  the 
lirection  of  the  wind.  Before  there  was 

"Ann  Wypijewski  is  writing  a  hook  on  the 
<<eography  oj  Star  Wars  fur  Verso. 


common  source  of  the  w  inds  and  the 
k  >ng  waxes;  the  land,  the  common  sus- 
tenance of  the  people,  w  ho  too  kmdlv 
shared  it  with  the  Spanish,  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Japanese,  and,  finally,  the 
.Americans. 

The  foreigners'  relics  exist  beneath 
the  waves  as  graveyards  for  warships, 
planes,  and  unlucky  soldiers,  and  on 
land  as  moldering  hunkers  or  sens 
along  the  throats  of  unluckv  Mar- 


shallese.  Spain  called  itself  the  islands 
disci  iverer  in  the  sixteenth  century  but 
largely  ignored  them,  casting  its  most 
covetous  glances  northward,  to  (  'mam, 
the  Marianas,  and  the  Philippines. 
Britain's  Captain  Marshall  named 
them  for  himself  and,  he  thought,  the 
empire  in  1788,  before  he  realized 
they'd  already  bee  n  c  laimed,  but  s<  >me- 
how  the  name  stuck-  Mis- 
sii  maries  came  and  hit  night 
muumuus.  t  iermany  came 
and  bn  mghl  beer  and  the 
money  trade,  annexing  the 
islands  in  I S85.  Japan  seized 
them  unopposed  at  the  start 
of  the  First  World  War  and 
bn  night  rice  and  r<  >ads,  then 
a  i  iiis,  ultimately  making 
them  the  center  of  its  Pacif- 
ic fleet  in  World  War  II.  It's 
arguable  who  brought  wai 
exactly,  hut  when  the-  firing 
stopped  the  United  States 
w  as  in  c  I  large,  and  it  bn  night 
sc  >da  pi  ip  and  nuc  lear  lesis, 
sixty-seven  of  them  between 
1946  and  1958,  hence  can- 
cer, hence  thi  >se  scars.  Then 
it  bn  night  radars  and  missile 
lests,  anthropologists  and  the'  cash 
economy.  Now  on  the  Marshallese 
an  ill  of  Kwajalein,  planes  from  Amer 
ica  disg<  irge  am  ither  general  ion  of  cn 
gineers  and  contractors  and  govern- 
ment personnel.  TTiev  are  the  testers 
tor  National  Missile  Defense,  some 
times  called  Star  Wars,  sometimes  Son 
of  Star  Wars.  Beside  the  mnwav  ■  •!) 
which  the\  disembark  ate  vestige 
decontamination  showe  rs,  where  I 


nind-haseJ  interceptor  launches  from  Meek  Island's  not  co.ist/1  •>  Arim  Pluu. 


> 

m  iiu-J  « uit,  Ivti  >re  ( >e<  »rge  W.  Bush 
dev  larcd  missile  defense  his  !<  >p  military 
■  .          uen  with  box  cut- 
in        \t  u  i  it  .ins  i«>  the 

unci  Minplu  nv  i>t  terror  from  the 
-kv   In  tin  isc  carliei  Jays  I  )i  ma  Id 
Rumsfeld,  not  yet  secretary  ol  de- 
leiise,  was  warning  that  "the  U.S.  is 
.in  .it tract  ive  candidate  for  a  'Space 
Pearl  I  larhor.'"  I  he  talk  was  .ill  ol 
high-tech  war  against  high-tech 
threats.  Missile  defense  was  the  least 
ol  11 ,  .1-  tank  thinkers  and  Star  Wars 
advt  k  ates  argued  ti  ir  ar 
the  count  ry  with  s|  \u  e 
fighters,  anti-satellite 
weap< >iis,  airh<  >rne 
and  space-based 
I. (si  rs,  .1  Space 
Force  it>  wage 
war  i  in  equal  par 
with  the  .  \ 1 1 1 1 \ , 
\ir  h >rce,  Navy, 
Marines.  Now  the 
enemy  waits  in  l.ivvs  y 
i  >r  in.i\  he  ar<  wild  i  he 
corner,  hut  as  i me  arms 
industry  consultant  put  it,  albeit  inele- 
gantly .  in  the  aftermath  i  if  September 
I  I ,  "lust  because  the  burglar  came  in 
\inir  neighbor's  front  door  last  time 
doesn't  mean  you  take  the  locks  off 
your  windows."  Far  from  being  stalled, 
missile  defense  got  a  budgetary  infusion 
"i       5  billion,  and  it  looks  .is  it  the 
I  resident  might  corner  Russian  presi- 


■  ■ 
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dciii  Vladimir  liiim  into  declawing 
the  Ann  Ballistic  Missile  Treaty, 
which  has  so  far  limited  the  project. 
Muted  now  are  discussions  of  whethei 
N.M.D.  will  work  whether  the  "in- 
terceptor," once  launched,  will  be  able 
in  release  its  "kill  vehicle,"  and 
whether  that  instrument,  moving  at 
16,000  miles  an  In  nil ,  will  be  able  to 
distinguish  an  enemy  warhead  from 
chaff  and  decoys,  then  smash  directly 
nun  the  target,  also  moving  at  16,000 
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& Ebeye 
Kwajalein^ 

miles  an  hour.  It  all  seems 
topsy-turvy,  hut  in  a  sense  we 
have  arrived  a!  a  moment  of 
clarity.  For  long  before  it  was 
given  a  pass,  National  Missile  I  )e- 
fense  w  as  working  in  the  only  way  it 
had  to. 

No  one  knows  what  the  program 
might  finally  cost  —  $60  billion.' 
$100  billion.'  $240  billion.'  What 
mailers  most  is  thai  every  year,  a 
billion  here  a  billion  there,  ll  goes 
on.  Ii  goes  on  (he  way  it  always  has, 
as  a  rich  source  ol  government  um- 
tracts  and  as  the  projection  ol  a  fan- 
tasy upon  space,  h  is  as  real  as  it  gets 
in  Kwajalein. 

Some  2,200  miles  in  each  direction 
from  I  lawaii,  .Australia,  and  |apan,  this 
aii  ill  in  the  deep  blue  of  the  Pacific  is 
the  only  place  on  earth  where,  by  dun 
ol  geography,  imperial  history,  and  a 
prov  ision  ol  the  ABM  Treaty,  the 
I  Inited  States  can  test  its  nuclear-mis- 
sile arsenal  and  so  ion  us  most  ad- 
vanced experiment  in  missile  elefense. 
i  he  Kwajalein  Missile  Range  is  the 
site  ol  i he  prototype  lor  the  X-band 
discrimination  radar  that,  according 
to  the  i  urrent  N.M.D.  scheme,  would 
he  built  on  the  island  ot  Shemya,  Alas- 


ka. Ii  is  the  provisional  home  ol 
"battle  management/command,  \\ 
trol  and  C(  immunications"  center 
w  ould  coordinate  and  operate  the 
tern  out  of  NORAD  headquarter 
(  i  'I.  >rad< >.  It  is  die  launc  h  site  f< > 
ground-based  interceptor  and  icsfl 
vehicle,  which  would  sit  by  scort 
underground  silos  near  Fairbanks,  / 
ka,  and  Grand  Forks,  North  Dak 
An  installation  estimated  to  be  w< 
$4  billion,  the  range  is  home  to 
merous  radars,  optical  sen:- 
and  other  tracking  dev 
which  the  Army  says  are 
most  sophisticated  in 
world,  and  which  are  usee 
a  variety  of  short-  to  |o>. 
range    missile  prograj 
N.M.D.  being  the  lamest. 
Anriy  stresses  that  its  prese 
here  is  not  an  occupation. ' 
United  States  leases  the 
estate  upon  which  these 
struments  sit,  paying  M 
shallese  landow  ners  and  tl.. 
government  about  $13  l 
lion  a  year.  Still,  Kwajaleiffl 
a  place  whose  people  have  1 
io  learn  to  live  in  a  laboratory,  wh 
land,  water,  and  the  tree  enjoymii 
ot   both   have   been  part  tit  tl 
price  ot  militarizing  heav  n 
and  earth. 


M 


jjch  as  the  pinpoint  present 
ot  stars  suggests  the  vastness  ot  the  si 
atolb  provide  a  sense  ot  scale  in  | 
ocean  too  big  and  deep  to  appreci  il 
almost  any  other  way.  Across  a  t  | 
hundred  million  years,  calcareous  ( 
posits  grew  along  the  top  ridge  J 
ocean  volcanoes  at  the  same  rate 
the  mountains  themselves  collaps 
beneath  the  waves.  What  remain! 
were  garlands  ot  coral-and-sand  str 
connected  by  reef  and  ringing  a  I 
goon.  Seen  from  the  air  in  their  nati 
al  state,  these  are  magnificent,  ii 
probable  patches  ot  leafy  green  again 
white  to  the  vvaterhne,  then  aqj 
washing  over  browns  and  oran 
golds,  deepening  to  turquoise,  drowJ 
ing  in  blue.  Kwajalein  is  the  work 
largest  atoll,  its  lagoon  extendi^ 
1,100  square  miles,  its  combined  lai 
area  totaling  5.6  square  miles.  Not 
ing  about  it  is  quite  natural. 

Ot  us  ninety-seven  coral  "island; 
the  largest,  also  called  Kwajalein, 
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f'v'ped  like  .1  boomerang  and  domi- 
ed  b)  a 1 1  mcrete  slash  i  >1  airstrip.  Al- 
:  i  ugh  the  island  has  hecn  altcmate- 
i  escribed  as  paradise,  .1  c<  nintry  c  lub, 
;,;  some  kind  of  state  sec  ret ,  whal 
1  -  kes  the  eye  m<  isl  up<  >n  appn  inching 
.  the  generic  concrete  structures, 
fe   fields  ol  luck  and  water  tanks,  the 
irmous  power  plant  ol  diesel  gen- 
■  tors,  the  radar  station  on  the  man- 
1  ide    Mi     Olympus,    and  the 
'i  1  lomes — white  fiberglass  and  Teflon 
■ik  spheres  enclosing  a  variety  "I 
ather,  communications,  radar,  and 
M  erne  try  instruments — that  dot  the 
jdscape  like  giant  golf  balls.  The 
iole  plaee  is  only  a  half-mile  wide 
:  d  three  miles  long,  hut  from  the 
ine  its  overall  scheme  appears  spare, 
11  subtraction  of  the  tropical  had 
en  the  planners'  aim.  In  a  way  it 
is.  Kwajalein's  lite  as  a  missile-de- 
e*nse  test  site  began  with  the  ABM 
ojects  of  the  late  1950s,  w  hen  engi- 
•ers  from  Bell  Laboratories  and  West- 
n  Electric  used  their  hometowns  111 
iburban  New  Jersey  as  the  model  to 
|an  a  multiuse  community  that  could 
loot  rockets  on  one  end,  provide 
lusing  and  recreation  on  the  other, 
id  store  fuel  in  the  center.  R<  >ekets  iic  > 
mger  lift  off  from  this  island,  but  the 
isic  features  remain.  There  is  the 
diking  Cold  War-era  shell  of  what 
as  to  have  been  a  radar  facility  but  in- 
ead  became  one  of  the  world's  most 
{pensive  warehouses;  ,1  nine-hole  golf 
nirse  and  a  Seoul  camp;  the  athletie 
slds,  tennis  courts,  in-ground  pools, 
;ateboard  course,  and  outdoor  arena, 
'nly  at  the  north  end  are  palm  trees 
lickly  bunched,  and  only  at  street 
vel,  under  their  cine  ipy,  di  ies  the  res- 
lential  area  come  clearly  into  view,  as 
Kwajalein's  secret  is  not  so  much  its 
lilitary  apparatus  as  its  colony  of  cin- 
erblock  bungalows,  duplexes,  four- 
lexes,  and  aluminum  trailers. 

Kwajalein  has  the  same  telephone 
tea  code  as  Santa  Barbara,  c  !alif<  irnia. 
s  two  television  channels,  part  of  the 
\rincd  Forces  Radio  and  Telev  ision 
>ervice,  advertise  no  products  hut  in- 
Tsperse  sports  and  past  seasons'  net- 
work sitcoms  or  dramas  w  ith  mstruc- 
ional  spi its  ahi iut  American  history  < >r 
state  qui:  about  some  little-know  11 
let  from  the  annals  of  Utah  or  Texas 
't  Alabama.  It  is  an  Army  base,  hut 
ally  1 1  of  its  2,300  residents  are  mill- 


the  sustaining  labor  are  not  a  Ik  >wed  n  1 
live  here  or  to  shop  in  most  of  the 
stores.  The  American  si  ildiers  wh<  >  T 1 
live  here,  right  on  up  to  the  comman- 
der, make  out  their  rent  cheeks  to  the 
Raytheon  G  irpi  >rati<  >n.  Most  everyi  me 
else,  fr<  1111  sch(  ><  ilteachers  to  di  >c  t<  >rs  t(  1 
radar  technicians  and  site  managers, 
lives  rent  tree,  and  mi  >st  are  employed 
by  Raytheon,  which  holds  the  techni- 
cal and  logistical  contracts  that  cover 
almost  every  activity  on  the  island.  If 
they  are  private-contract  workers  as 
opposed  to  government  employees, 
they  don't  pay  federal  tax,  and  many 
don't  pay  state  tax  either.  Except  tor  the 
absent  e  1  »r  near-absence  <  >t  rent ,  1  axes, 
advertising,  and  residents  who  aren't 
white,  this  is  pn  ihably  the  m<  >st  Amer- 
ican [dace  in  the  Pacific,  the  picture 
1 4  1 950s  suburbia  re -created  1  >n  the  un- 
submerged  rim  of  a  sunken  volcam  >. 

"It's  ,1  really  good  place  to  live,"  a 
young  Marshallese  workei  barred  from 
living  here  told  me,  "hut  weird,"  as  it 
"all  the  buildings  were  built  from  the 
same  tree."  An  American  contract 
worker  s.uJ  that  every  time  he  returns 
tii mi  a  vacat n in  be  expects  to  see  Ri id 
Serling  on  the  runway,  welcoming  him 
to  the  Twilight  /one.  People  get 
around  by  bike  or  electric  golf  cart. 
Women  have  sewing  rooms.  The  local 


\etted  by  the  Army,  and  its  journalists 
work  lot  Raytheon.  At  the  Kwaj 
Lodge,  decals  pasted  on  a  surface  of 
the  front  desk  promote  military  hard- 
ware ("1  Hscriminate  and  I  )esi  r<  iy,"  de- 
clares one  from  Raytheon).  Nearby 
stands  the  Marshallese  (  iiltural  (  en- 
ter, a  nice  little  museum  commemo- 
rating the  history  of  the  people  who 
used  n  1  live  here 

I  )nfy  ah<  mi  till \  lull-tune  w<  irkers 
are  directly  engaged  in  N.M.I  V  here, 
employed  by  the  system's  four  main 
conn, ict  1  irs — Px  ieing,  TRW,  Raytl  iei  >n, 
Lockheed — and  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, which  oversees  their  work. 
The  other  .American  residents  work  to 
support  the  range  or  the  base  or  then 
spouses  or  their  children.  The'  Mar- 
shallese, who  lend  the  bars  and  the 
gardens,  c  lean  In  uiscs,  1  iperate  cash  reg- 
isters, fix  vehic  Ies,  unload  freight,  pre- 
pare tood,  and  come  every  day  to  Kwa 
jalein  b\  hi  >,u  In  mi  1 1  leir  In  mies  i  m  an 
island  called  bheve  (e-hyc)  three  miles 
away,  w<  irk  to  supp<  irt  the  Amerii  ails. 

Early  111  the  morning  Marshallese 
women  can  be  seen  sweeping  up  hits, 
of  palm  and  other  debris  scattered  b^ 
the  sea  breezes  of  tin:  night  Ivloiv. 
Litter  is  nonexistent  hen  .  i  i  mic,  *  1 . 
fually  nonexistent.  American.-  |oke 
ahi  mt  their  struggle  ay  unsi  1  usi .  ah 


hildren  on  Kwajalein  talk  to  active-duty  soldier/U.S  Vim  I'hoti 


er\     Mi  >ng  I  he 
ut  tu  chat  or  help 

Kwajalein  is  ,1  wonderful  place  he- 
l"    i     ne  kn<  >w  -  \  i  hi,  the  Amer- 
k  in-  say,  and  it's  .1  terrible  place  he- 
ex  ei  \ ,  ne  knows  von,  because 
:  lite,  social,  pr<  ifcs- 
smnal,  and  personal,  intersects.  It  you 
don't  cut  your  grass  or  don't  put  out 
th     :arb  ige  pr>  >perl\ ,  it  will  he  re- 
ported in  your  superior.  Any  infraction 
child  ci  uninits,  1- 
reported  ii>  your  superior.  Teenagers 
caught  drinking  might  be  banished 
from  the  atoll,  their  parents  given  the 
choice  ot  leaving  w  ith  them  or  send- 
ing them  oti  alone.  Adults  caught  with 
marijuana  are  immediately  evicted. 

rat  ii  ned,  and  beer  con- 
sumption is  extraordinarily  high,  ac- 
cording to  Raytheon  personnel;  the 
Armv  refused  to  release 


the  figure: 


tell  people  that  we  will 
provide  the  quality  ol  life  ol  a  small 
est,"  said  l.t.  C  a  »1. 
rn-    in  inn  nse,  1-  metk  tel 
- 1  *  -  b a s i  operat  ii  ms. 

1  submarines  in  the  attack 
ill  \  lere  that  the 

■ 


said  that  when  lie  came  out  into  the 
light,  "all  1  could  see  was  tire." 

Alter  the  war,  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands became  part  ot  the  U.N.  Trust 
Territory  ot  the  Pacific  Islands,  given 
to  the  United  States  to  rebuild  and 
develop  for  "self-sufficiency"  and 
"self-government."  In  N4<  the  U.N. 
cniomed  the  I  nited  States  to  "rec- 
ognize the  principle  that  the  inter- 
ests ot  the  inhabit. nils  .  .  .  are  para- 
mount, and  accept  as  a  sacred  trust 
the  obligation  to  promote  to  the  ut- 
most .  .  .  |rheir]  well-being."  By  that 
tune  the  Navy  had  established  Kwa- 
jalein  as  the  command  center  tor  the 
Pacific  nuclear  test-  and  filled  its 
harbor  with  fifty-one  radioactive 
ships  for  the  purpose  of  study.  Two 
atomic  bombs  had  been  exploded  at 
Bikini  atoll,  about  100  miles  away, 
m  Operation  Crossroads.  On  the  is- 
land of  Rongerik,  to  which  the 
people  ot  Bikini  had  been  removed, 
the  coconut  trees  had  stopped  bear- 
ing truit.  By  December  of  1LM7  Navy 
doctors  sent  to  examine  the  refugees 
there  reported  finding  "a  starving 
people."  A  tew  months  later  the 
Bikinians  were  again  moved,  to 
Kwajalein,  where  they  performed  .1 
variety  of  duties  in  support  of  the 
base  that  was  irradiating  their  home- 
land. "American  officials,"  wrote 
Leonard  Mason,  a  Ph.D.  candidate 
111  anthropology  at  Yale  111  1954, 
"considered  this  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity tor  instruction  ot  Bikinians  in 
the  tull  meaning  of  Americanism, 
with  an  emphasis  on  rhe  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  the  individual." 

Watching  today's  American  soc- 
cer moms  and  dads  on  Kwajalein 
root  tor  their  children,  catching  the 
scent  of  pine  outside  the  high  school 
as  students  organized  caravans  to  de- 
liver Christmas  trees,  sitting  among 
patrons  transfixed  by  television  sets 
at  the  bar  of  the  Yokwe  Yuk  Club 
(that's  Marshallese  for  "Hello"),  1 
fell  that  the  Armv  command  here 
was  simply  keeping  the  faith  with 
promises  long  ago  delivered.  The 
iconic  "small  town  in  the  Midwest" 
was  the  end  product  ot  a  frontier  ex- 
perience, and,  despite  its  suburban 
affect — even  down  to  a  display  of 
pink  flamingo  lawn  ornaments — mi  is 
contemporary  kwajalein.  It  was 
mostly  tents  and  Quonset  huts  when 


the  first  group  of  American  vta 
and  children  arrived  in  1951  tobii 
soldiers  stationed  here.  They  diirn 
barked  not  tar  from  the  labor  qn  l 
where  559  Marshallese  lived.  Th  k 
bor  camp  was  emptied.  F"riiln 
brown  people  of  the  MarshalflFk 
lands,  u  was  a  kind  ot  inverse  oflhi  1* 
white  flight  that  w  as  simultanei  il 
creating  suburbs  in  the  In  a 
States:  not  hav  ing  a  ghetto  in  n 
Pacific  against  which  to  me  a  .ri 
their  fortunes,  white  Americans  io 
to  create  one. 

The  Marshallese  were  movecjfl 
Eheye.  It  measures  one  eighth 
square  mile.  Japanese  census  fig 
counted  sixteen  people  there  n 
1LH5.  Before  relocating  the  559,  | 
Navv  cut  down  almost  all  ot  Ehe:' 
trees  and  the  scaveola  hush  that  . 
served  as  some  break  from  the  cob 
sive  salt  breezes.  The  houses  it  bit 
were  one-room  wooden  affairs  w:| 
out  plumbing,  but  they  were  n 
and  new,  and  at  the  time,  recal; 
one  elderly  woman,  "we  felt  ! 
lieved."  On  Kwajalein,  where  H 
husband  worked  in  personnel  for 
Navy,  "everything  was  ruined,  de\: 
tated.  and  you  couldn't  have  a  gc| 
life."  Yet  within  three  years  the  N; 
built  houses  Kir  thirty-one  Americ 
families  on  Kwajalein,  simple,  sj 
cious  places  with  slatted  woodw< 
and  patios.  It  planted  palm  trees  a 
transplanted  others  whole  from  t 
atoll's  outer  islands.  It  built  a  hosj 
tal,  .1  school,  a  sewage  system,  t 
Yuk  Club,  the  Crossroads  Clu 
swimming  pools,  and  a  tiny  depa 
ment  store  clubbed  Macy's.  The  Na 
provided  electricity  and  running  w 
ter  and  a  terry  system  to  transport  t 
Marshallese  workers,  who  with  ea< 
passing  day  could  witness  transform 
tions  that,  almost  a  halt-century  h 
er,  they  have  yet  to  experience, 
lqog  t|le  people  of  Ebeye  had  rui 
ning  water  one  day  a  week;  it's  up 
an  hour  and  a  halt  a  day  now.  At  E 
eve  Hospital,  doctors  go  home  to  u 
the  toilet  during  the  day.  Some  an 
bulatory  patients  do  the  same,  hoi 
ing  their  intravenous  bags  aloft 
they  pick  their  way  along  rutte 
roads.  Every  day  Marshallese  go 
Kwajalein's  Echo  Pier  to  draw  wate 
collecting  it  in  plastic  water-cool^ 
bottles  discarded  by  the  American 


n  five-gallon  plaster-compound 
'  ii,  hauling  il  onto  the  ferry  and 
me  tn  Eheye,  now  the  second- 
:  est  "city"  in  the  Marshall  Islands, 
whose    1999  census 
counted  L),  $45  s<  »uls. 
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ememher  in  i  he  m<  >vie  Little 
.  M<in.  jack  Crahh  says, 'I  wasn't  just 
ying  Injun,  1  was  living  Injun'.' 
i  it's  what  we're  doing  here.  We're 
>  rig  missile  defense."  I  Link  Sikes, 
o  ( iversees  wi  irk  i  in  the  in- 
:eptor  for  the  government 
(  I  whose  wife,  Gail,  also  works 
N.M.P.,  u, isn't  |us(  pi > >se- 
S  zing.  Whether  or  not  Amer- 
ns  here  um  k  on  the  pr<  igram, 
;ir  homes,  then  hars,  t  he 
100I  for  their  children,  and 
I:  hospital  for  then  sick— 
tne  of  it  would  exist  hut  for 
issile  defense.  In  mainstream 
tiateside  discussion,  even 
•;  M.' ).  test  is  ;i  discrete  event 
i  a  discrete  program,  now 
i'lt imagined  as  President  Bush's 
Jbgram,  ahstrac  ted  fn  im  his- 
•  sr\.  But  in  Kwajalein  every 
!5t  is  part  i if  .i  chain  i if  tests, 
i  jaching  back  decades,  pro- 
:ting  ceaselessly  int<  i  the  lu- 
re, and  incomprehensible  ex- 
pt  as  part  ot  that  chain. 
For  almost  as  long  as  there 
ive  been  modern  missiles, 
icre  have  been  programs  for 
m issile  defense.  In  1946  the  Pen- 
gon  awarded  the  first  antihal- 
itic-missile  contracts.  Those 
urliest  projects,  Wizard  and 
humper,  are  unmemi  irahle  hut 
md  at  the  head  of  a  geneali  >- 
of  missile-defense  cftt  irts  that 
live  had  remarkable  success  re- 
oducing  themselves  over  the  years, 
ir  it  might  he  said  thai  Thumper  and 
i/izardhegat  Nike  II,  which  hegat  Nike- 
eus  (also  Nike-Ajax,  Nike-1  lercules, 
!id  Plato);  and  Nike-/eus  hegat  Nikc- 
,  which  hegat  Sprint  and  Spartan,  and 
ley  were  know  n  as  Sentinel;  and  Sen- 
mel  hegat  Safeguard,  which  hegat 
oAD,  which  hegat  Sentry;  and  all  of 

■  This  is  equivalent  to  (i6,750  persons  pet 
juare  mile:  imagine  Manhattan  (66,834) 
ith  everyone  living  at  ground  level  k'trn- 
'ilc'in  island  has  -f4  /vr.\on.s  per  vjiuire  mile  The 
l\rm\'  reekons  that  Ebeye's  population  as  of 
001  is  closer  it,  13,500. 


those',  along  with  I  )etender  and  BAM 
Bl  and  numerous  forgotten  others,  he- 
gal  Ronald  Reagan's  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative;  and  SDI  was  kin  >\vn  as  Star 
Wars,  and  it  hegat  ER1S  and  1  K  )E, 
which  hegat  National  Missile  1  )etense. 

Almosl  all  ol  those  systems  were  test- 
ed at  Kwajalein,  and  it  lends  perspec- 
tive on  t he  business  ol  testing  to  kin  >w 
that  not  one  ol  them  worked,  it  "work- 
ing" were  to  he  measured  h\  the  con- 
I  ideiu  e   with   which   even   t  heir 


staunchest  supporters  might  bet  on  am 
ol  them  m  a  rohust  nuclear  exchange. 
^  et  nothing  that  costs  $  1  >  5  billion — 
the  estimated  amount  spent  on  missile 
defense  across  half  a  century — can 
really  he  said  not  to  have  worked  to 
some  end.  Safeguard  went  heyond  test- 
ing  to  deployment,  the  only  project  to 
do  so,  on  Septemher  2s,  1975.  That 
same  day  Congress  realized  it  ottered  no 
security  and  voted  to  shut  it  down. 
When  the  system  was  deactivated,  mis- 
sile-defense money  diminished  but  nev- 
er ceased,  |ust  as  it  never  ceased  after  it 
seemed  that  Star  Wars  had  been  pill  to 
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rest ,  and  |usi  ,i ,  n  ■  i :  i  .  ,  asinv  , 
As  |im  Hill,  the  govu  ninetu  s  io| 
seer  of  N.M.D.  on  Ku,i|.ilelli  and  1 
gineei  on  .some  ol  1 1  -  pi  edc  •  ism  >i  - 
sc  1 1 bed  it,  "It's  like  the  sloe  k  market 
g<  ic's  up,  it  g<  ies  di  >wn;  it  never  sjup-. 

The  language  iround  i he  pro|ee  i 
has  ,i  similar  consistent  \    N.M.D.  i- 
likened  to  "a  hullel  hitt  ing  a  bullet ,"  a 
phrase  lust  used  on  Juh  I A  I%2,  lo  de- 
scrihe  what  was  deemed  a  successful 
intercept  b\  Zeus  ol  an  All. is  I  )  nose 
cone  (though  I' a  /eu s ,  in 
tended  to  he  a  nucleai  weapon, 
a  "hit"  me. ml  onl\  ye  I  ling  i  lear 
the  targel  in  spat.  e).  As  loi  1 1  ie 
i hreats  the  s\ stem  is  being  de- 
signed to  counter,  what  was 
c  Mice  c  a  I  led  the  "Nth  I  oi  in 
i ry"  tu im  >rs  today's  "n  igue  na 
i  ii  m,"  i  >nc  that,  as  clesc  rihed  b\ 
1 1  ie  Pentagi  m  in  1 965,  has  "a 
limited  numher  i  >l  unsi  iphisi  i 
c ated  inaccurate  K  iBMs,  de- 
signed io  i ern  >ri:e  rathei  than 
neutralize  si rategk  I  argei  s." 
1  he-    e  nmpi  'tieui  t  s   ol  the 
N.M.I  V  system  are  nn  ire  e  oui 
plex  variatii ins  on  a  familiar 
theme,  and  i  he  >  iverall  eon 
e em  ol  in 1 1 1 1 at \  scientists  re 
mams  w  hal  n  w  as  jp  |  L)60, 
when  President  Eisenhower's 
A  icaice  Advisory  C  !ommittcc 
wi  n  ried  ah<  ml  "the  ability  ol 
the  s\stcan  t< >  elisc riminate  he- 
i  w  een  reenti  \  \  chit  Ie  s  and  de- 
coys." 

"What  they're  doing  now  is 
fundamentally  unchanged  fn  mi 
1 964,"  Pierre  Sprey ,  a  ret  ired 
weapt  ins  designer,  t<  >ld  me  be 
Ii  ire  I  came  to  Kwajalein.  "Ni  >■ 
bod\  thought  the  thing  would 
w .  >rk  then,  bui  i hat  didn't  stop 
it.  .All  there  is  to  Star  W  ars  is  ,i  sewer 
pipe  between  the  1  reasury  and  the  con 
tractors,  a  very  low  -tech  sewer  pipe." 

Jim  Mill,  wilh  an  Alabama  diaw  i 
and  a  mustache  thai  shilis  in  amuse 
mean ,  accenting  the  lines  ot  irony  in  hi- 
speech,  expresses  lull  e<  infideiit,  e  that 
"the  thing  '  w  ill  work  this  time,  bui  I 
takes  his  history  straight.  Ol  Realm's 
Star  Wars  he  says,  "We  didn't  devi 
anything;  it  was  an  era,  noi  a  m,  - 1 
I  Ie-  and  I  were  talking  about  the  > 
tinuities  ot  missile'  delense  w  Ink  r 
a  catamaran  hefi  ire  dawn  i  >ne  d  i 
Kwajalein  to  Meek  lsl.uul,  nine't 
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jj    he  and  I  uvir  wall  Inn"  .  .  ini.nn 
heiny  olfloadi  d  1 1 •  -in  i Ik-  supply 
i  ;e  thai  evel  \  mm  H  il  1 1  I  ill  r  1    lip  In 
jj  X)  tons  ol  ni.iiiii.il  iii  F  wajali  in 

;l  irl  H  iW  II 1  1 1  le  ;ul  I'.ll  ll  i  Ml  i  I'  '"I  I  li  .il 
;|   I  )|  impi  II  I  II  I)'  .ll  i  I  ill  II  I  l\  I  \  i  I  \  I  I  III  I!' 

i  Jay-ti  i  il;i\  lilt-,  si  nut  1 1  nir-  wen  I 
[( .nt_!  the  previi  urs  im<  ii  ii  1 1 ,  aiul  I  In 
j  \>e  I  tad  to  endure  a  severe  short a;4< 
,'iisi  adc  dish  was  I  iin^  s«  >;ip  I  he 
'  iiiii  ,11  is  I  nir  "I  i  1 1  il  i  >i  i"l  i  .'  ,<  i'K  1  I  i  IX 
mj  ir  hi  ii  I  les  i  il  (  iascade  in  a  year,  and, 
1 1 1  mi| icrmai I-  <  l  I lelves  si iddenh  hare, 

r  ■  I  i.i.  I  heel  i  i  .il  I II  I"  W.il  I. u  i    in  In 

■  lis  complaint  I  i  i  weeks  n  u  as  1 1  iv 
,  axe  nl  domest ii  lensioit  anil,  laler, 

the  R;iylhei  ml  In  i  im.i   p.nl\ .  1 1 1< 

■  )je(  I  nl  i  i  mi  il  less  \i  il  es    l'\  then 
ipli-  could  lati^h  ayain  I   Ii  nun 

i  in  I  1 1  pi  (  a.scade  t  risi   lhal  day  <  in 
:  catamaran  as  one  of  I  host    illy  lii 
i  things  thai  *  .iii  1 1 ii i  1 1 1 1  n  in  1  * 1 1 1  .  J 

J  i|l  i|  ii  il  I  |i  il  I  i  il  i  I-  W  ,l|,ll<  II  I  III'  1  . 1 1 . 1 
|.  Hill  I  h.id    I'  ipprd  ,ll  I  I  i  \  i  ,  .11 1.  I  I  W.l 

i  ltd  \Vij>  1 1  ii-  Marsl  lallese  workei  i  Ii 
i  thai >•  It's  a  hann  ahonl  hheye,  In 
|d.  All  the  Americans  say  n's  a  ihaitii 
;  i  ml  I  I  ieye.  (  I  h  ilii.i  u.i  I  I  'eye's  yeat 
ml  i  risi.s,  hul  dial  day  on  (h<  hoal  nei 
i  i  I   1 1    i pi  i  I  knew  lhal  peopli  i  i i 


I I  ii  i  land  were  i.n  I  ii  i:-  u  >  tyi   k  I-  -a  n  1 1 

it,  iii  lhal  in  ill.   nexl  lew 
m  veel      i    ollhetii  would  dn 

M  III       Mill  .    h.l     II   I  1 1  i   I    I  ,.   (  )| 

tit  i  iii  I'  Wiijali  iii  i ' '  , H  i  . i  a  liaison  lo 

I  I  ii    Mi    I  i  ill'    i     1 1      1 1<  l<      I  ii  i\\  I  i  Ii  III  I" 

li  t  ■  "Mai  1 1. 1 1 h  i  <  harai  letistu  s  Qu\ 
el ,  I'ollli  and  c  out  lei  hi  ,  (  ienerous  and 
kind,*  I  ■ '  '   I  a  i  n  1 1\  in'  i  I  x  l  re  1 1  n  I  \ 
adapiahli  .  Move  slowly,  I  lard  lo  read 
"  I  liey'n   ii-'i  hard  Ii i  lead;  I hey'n 
1 1 1 1 j  <  <    thle,"  inlet |ei led  nr.  hrteler, 
Mai yanni  Lain    I  I  n  \    mile,  sin  said, 
1 1 1 1  ii  i    hut  whal  I  hey'ri  thinking  vim 
i  an  tell .'  I  V-l  lei  l<  i  I  n  I  will)  I.n  I     I  he 
Ki  |  nl  In  nl  il"  '  I.n  hall  I  lands,  shi  n 
•  n i  1 1 ,  i  .  i  i  i  i   '  'Mn  '  i  I.n  H I  .it i'  I  I  wei  i 
i  .  u 1 1 1<    in  .11     1 1  Iii     '  |  '  i  i|  I' 

in'  i  i  Ir  ii  i"  ii  i  1 1 1<  i  apital,  Majitro,  oi  on 

III  1 1 1  I  <  '  1 1  i  1 1 1 1  Mil  n  1 1 1 1 . i  l  i  in 
pat  I  ol  I'Vei  A ssi  n  mi  ii  ii  i  Willi  iIm  I  i  nl 

i  1 1  t  ,n  i  ,  I  'Miii  1 1  1 1  H  i  i  ail  it  i  \  has  a 
1 1;  1)4,  ;  it  1 1 1  hi  1 1 ,  e  i  m  I II  ill  li  in,  i.n  in  I  In 
I  i  ii!<  ■  I  M il  i<  >i  i  ,  iii'  I  I-  .itnal  si  i\  i  nii'i  it ) 
i ivet  dollies!  ii  al Ian  Mr  '  II ll '  I 
Slali  In  '  i  lusivi  military  t  l^'hls,  and 
in  i  <  1 1  n  1 1  upphes  00  pen.  elil  ol  tin 
i 1 unit t y':  operal  11114  hud^el  I  he  unel 
I >n nli k  1  1     1  In itii  t In  '.nl'    l.r     J  1 1 H 


I'.tuopf an  sea  I tai l<  ,  .  1  j  1 .1,  t h< 
meal  ol  I  In  1 1  k  oniii ,  tn  mi  s\  hti  h  .  il 
exirai  led    I  In  l.m-i  t  .  m|l<  ,y  .  1 
Mai  shal lesi-  i;i  1  vei  11  inei  1 1  , 
latest ,  ihe  I  lulled  Stall     I  1  ••  • .  I.  1 
pel  i  apila  11  k  oiiii  ol  a  In  >i  il     I  1 
1  j  1 1 . 1 1 1 1  1  null  widi  and  .1  tut  Ii  .11  id  a  1 1.  ill 
|i  ii  i",  it  alsi  1  has  01  n  ol  I  In  .-.'ill'  1 . 1  ■  - 1 , 
1  1  pi  i|  iil.it  ii  hi  densttii   .  •  lai-'-i  ttii:*  Ii  • 
el  ol  alcoholism,  utieinpli  lyinetii ,  dta 
I  n-les,  inlanl  mortality  and  sitk  iili  ,  a 
w  II  as  1  ases  1  il  le|  i'  1  \ 

"  I  hat '  1 '  1 1 1  liulian  liny,"  I 1 1  n  -  •  i  1 
'  In. I'  .1  "Wli.it  '  .in  you  say  '  Nothing." 
A  I  it '  II  il-  e ,  1 1:  'I  ii  I',  v.  1  Mind  u.  .man  nli 

.  I     I  1 1  i  1 1  I  .  1 1  I   .'  1 1  \\     I  <  ill    .11  1  1  III   .  I  Ir  I  ill' 

1 1.  li '1  1 '   ni  l  ll  tide  ol  tin    Wei-kend  ex 
I  if  I  l.l.ili.  I  ,.i    Wi  it  kid  in  I  In-  I  I'  >  1  ,'  in 
linn  I  'Mr  1   suite  I  9H5 .  SI  11  doesti'l 
peak  Marshall)  1  anil  tries  nut  to  u,' 1  lo 
II11      he  leels  very  had  ahi  mi  die  .11 
ual  ion  "I  don'i  *  a  re  win  isi  laull  n  1 
.11  lytin  ire,"  she  (old  tin   "I  1 1.  .n't  .  are;  wi- 
ll 1  I  have  to  In  11  "  SI  n  point   out ,  lea 
si  uiahly,  lhal  ll  tin  United  Stall    I  la: 
pi  I  ill  i'  in  .1  yeai  1  < .  suhsiilize  Israel,  it 
1  1 .1 1 1. 1   petid  mote  on  hheyi  lo  I  ml  I 
.Ir.  'in  In  ii  ises  .11  n  I  sewayi  anil  unlit 
syslem  1  an  undertaking  1 1111  I '.hi  yi •  in  11 
lor  est  iinaled  lould  hi  inveied  I  ly  $  I  (  0 
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th.it  the  hospital  lab  even  analyzes 
pies  from  the  ice-making  plant. 

man.'  This  is  fucking  apartheid,  ex 

swearing,"  ,i  Jrunk  white 
struction  worker  recentlv  arrived  f 
Alabama  asked  me  one  night  at 
"Vuk  Club.  Ik-  didn't  know  anytl 
about  the  cholera  ^ >r  ice  testing 
course.  He  was  new  in  town,  on  t 
p.  t  ip,  duty,  and  hadn't  quite  adjus 
W  hy,  he  blurted,  do  Americans 
Marshallese  do  the  same  job-  on  K 

er  tor  53.50.'  "This  is  fucking  craz^ 
The  professionals  and  some  of 
military  people  will  explain  that  \ 
shallese  can  make  51 1,  even  Si 5, 
hour,  and  that  wages,  higher  here  i 
elsewhere  in  the  Marshalls,  are  k 
low  under  agreement  with  the  Rep 
lie's  government,  which  can't  comr 
with  L  .5.  wages  i  -r  afford  r.  •  haw  nr. 
people,  alreadv  living  ten  to  a  house 
Ebeve.  They  will  point  out  that  pec 
mx  >ve  to  Ebeve  tor  the  chance  of  a  j 
chat  the  1,100  or  so  working  for  c 
tractors  and  the  200  or  -o  working 
private  maids  and  gardener-  don't  g 
up  their  job-  unless  they  die  or 
away,  often  to  America.  They  will 
iterate  that  the  United  States  lea 
the  land,  that  it  offers  job  training,  ti 
it  -elects  five  Mar-halle-e  children  e^ 
vear  to  go  through  the  Kw  ajalein  sch; 
system,  the  children  it  hopes  will, 
the  next  Marshallese  leaders.  (M< 
than  halt  ot  Ebeve's  population  is  i 
der  sewnteen,  and  grade  schools 
so  full  that  500  children  get  no  edu« 
tion  at  all.)  They  will  tick  oft'  the  s< 
ondhand  gixvls  America  provides:  co 
puter-,  trucks,  heavy  equipment,  fo 
that's  ju-t  reached  its  expiration  da 
The  old  equipment  comes  to  Ebe 
and  eventually  dies — if  not  in  pla- 
like  the  rusted  grader  that  -topp 
working  one  day  and  is  now  anchor 
to  the  landscape,  then  at  "Dun 
Town"  beside  the  lagoon,  where  flam 
slowly  lick  at  car- or  computer  parts 
musician's  keyboard,  children's  to'j 
not  to  consume  them,  it  seems,  but  jij 
•    -u-t  iin  the  bum. 

The  only  thing  the  explaining  fo 
will  leave  out  is  that  Ebeye  is  as  it  is) 
design.  The  old  Tnist  Territory,  whii 
encompassed  3  million  square  miles^ 
ocean  and  all  the  lands  of  Micronesi 
was  the  form  that  the  postwar  wor 


,r  took  in  the  Pat  i tic  thcatci .  as 
l  the  preserve  ol  .1  foreign  pow- 
.  he  "American  Lake" — .1--  were  the 
■  et  Nutter  states  of  Eastern  Europe, 
I  the  difference  that  here  there 
I  J  be  no  dramatic  dialectic  between 
"pssion  and  rebellion,  neither  sec  ret 
;  1  :e  nor  world-recognized  samizdal 
ire;  just  neglect,  strategic  depen- 
;y,  and  quiet  death. 
1963  eitntidenti.il  report  to  Pres- 
t  r  Kennedy  by  Anthony  Solomon, 
■■'  lead  of  a  special  Survey  Missi<  >n,  re- 
r  fs  the  record  to  that  point  with  ,1 
'■lik  frankness.  After  nearly  twenty 
"Ill's  of  U.S.  administration,  Solomon 
''|te,  the  81,000  people  of  Microne- 
.  :iad  a  per  capita  income  that,  in 
:  terms,  was  one -third  of  w  hat  it  had 
1  a  under  the  Japanese  in  1 9  59.  The 
Icensive  public  facilities"  and  "rela- 
t  ly  prosperous  economy"  that  Im- 
"i  al  Japan  had  built  in  the  region  had 
in  left  to  rot  through  a  program  of 
1  <  erall  net  capital  disinvestment." 
rbanized  district  centers"  were  for- 
1  ate  to  be  exposed  t<  1  "the  ways  of  the 
)[st,  with  alcoholic  beverages,  cha- 
1  dancing,  cowboy  movies,  super- 
crket  grocery  stores  and  the  habits 
)  American  family  and  s(  icial  life,"  hut 
it  years  after  pei  iple  had  begun  to  he 
7  cinated  in  America,  the  scourge 
lit  had  struck  Ebeye  and  spread 
lough  the  Marshalls  w  as  p<  ili<  > 
Solomon  was  not  so  much  con- 
Ined  that  190  cripples  couldn't  cha- 
:  1  as  he  was  that  anti-colonial  winds 
Ire  swirling  about  the  globe.  "We 
linot  give  the  area  up,"  he  counseled 
Innedy,  "yet . . .  the  time  could  come, 
a  1  shortly,  when  the  pressures  in  the 
Luted  Nations  tor  a  settlement  ot  the 
itus  of  Micronesia  could  become 
lire  than  embarrassing."  I  le  set  out  .1 
:  n  for  making  the  region  a  U.S.  ter- 
r  >ry  with  "a  reasonable  appearance  of 
Rf-government."  There  should  be  a 
[bbiscite,  he  advised,  and  money 
5  >uld  be  spent  "to  insure  a  favorable 
lite."  Of  greatest  concern: 

It  is  the  Mission's  conclusion  thai 
those  programs  and  the  spending  in- 
volved will  not  set  of!  .1  self-sustaining 
development  process  ot  am  significance 
in  the  are, 1.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  advantage  be  taken  of  the  psycho- 
logical impact  of  the  capital  investment 
program  before  some  measure  ol  disap- 
pointment is  felt. 


In  the  end,  even  disappi  ant  menl 
w  1  mldn'i  matter.  I  he  territory's  status 
w  asn't  tulh  s,  irted  out  until  the  I  l>°0s. 
The  wt  >rld  gave  American  colonialism 
in  the  Pacific  a  pass.  Henry  Kissingei 
best  summed  up  this  attitude  in  1969 
w  hen  he  said,  "There  are  only  90,000 
people  out  1  here.  Who  gives  a  damn.'" 
Throughout  the  region,  U.S.  bases 
would  he  built  or  expanded,  rebel  In  >ns 
w  1  >uld  arise-,  mi  ire  and  mi  ire  American 
dollars  would  be  spent,  a  le'w  Pacific 
leaders  would  grow  rich,  Solomon's 
plebiscite  would  never  come  to  pass 
but  nor  would  any  self-sustaining  de- 
velopment process. 

The  Trust  Territory,  amid  some  of 
the  richest  tuna  waters  in  the  world, 
would  he'  caricatured  by  store'  shelves 
stocked  with  cans  of  Bumble  Bee,  Vi- 
enna sausages,  and  Spam.  It  would  de- 
volve into  several  semi-autonomous 
countries,  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  being  only  one.  Now  in  the 
Marshalls,  the  "system,"  such  as  it  is,  is 
a  mix  of  clientelism,  capitalism,  and 
feudalism.  The  R.M.l.'s  hist  president, 
the  late  Amata  Kahua,  was  singled  1  >ut 
by  Solomon  as  an  up-and-comer  the 
Americans  could  deal  with.  It  helped 
that  the  Kabuas  are  the  largest  landown- 
ers on  Kwajalein  atoll.  As  Amata  told 
the  makers  1  >t  the  d<  icumentary  \  h  otic  <  m 
the  Ktingc,  "When  you  grow  up  with 
yi  mr  hr<  ither  and  he's  a  lot  bigger  than 
yi  hi,  and  he  slaps  you,  what  do  you  do? 
It's  better  ti  1  earn  si  ime  mi  >ne\  1  ml  1  if  the 
situat ii m  than  having 


N 


,tl 


nng. 


. »w,  J( in  t  g(  1  writing  a  stt >ry 
about  the  poor  Marshallese,"  Mike 
Dolan  advised  me;  "they  love  Ameri- 
cans." Dolan  has  worked  on  the  range 
since  the  1970s,  has  known  all  the 
powerful  Marshallese,  had  a  com- 
mon-law wife  and  a  house'  on  Ebeye, 
where  they  raised  their  children.  We 
were  on  Roi-Namur — home  of  radars, 
World  War  II  rums,  and  about  200 
Americans — watching  native'  kids 
from  the  neighboring  island  line  up 
to  see  Santa  on  a  stage  done  up  with 
images  of  fireplace  and  tailing  snow 
while  "White  Christmas"  played  111 
the  background.  1  can't  say  about  love 
or  hate.  It  seemed  more  likely  that  for 
the  Marshallese,  America  represents  a 
kind  of  corruption  of  La  Etao,  the 
gift-giver  and  cunning  trickster  ot  is- 
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column  by  Paul  LoeK  recount 
meeting  he'd  had  with  executivi 
Lockheed's  Missile  ck.  Space  Of 
tions  in  Sunnyvale,  Californif 
quoted  one  fellow  saving,  "Let* 
real.  We  all  know  that  it  anyone 
attacks  America,  the  bomb  is  go^ 
he  delivered  by  a  suitcase,  a  car 

truck,  or  in  a  boat  W  e  all  know 

we're  lobbying  tor  the>e  program 
cause  thev  make  us  money.  We 
care  whether  thev"ll  ever  work,  or 
be  useful.  We  care  that  the  do 

The  improbability  of  a  missile  $ 
relative  to  a  terror  attack  was  nj 
novel  idea  even  betore  SeptemheJ 
De-pite  alarums  about  fiendish  N 
Koreans — who  remember-  Kim 
11  now? — the  Pentagon  had  list 
"rogue"  nuclear  missile  launch  n 
on  its  top-ten  list  of  greatest  perce 
threats  to  L  .S.  >ecuntv.  just  ahead  c 
all-out  attack  bv  Russia  or  China 
Hunt-ville.  Alabama,  an  Army  disr 
at  the  Space  ck  Rocket  Center  de 
ed  most  ot  its  material  and  rheto 
firepower  to  selling  N.M.D.  and  kino 
programs,  while  rendering  such  pr 
ities  absurd  with  one  mention  of 
multiple  easy  opportunities  for  li 
tech  terrorist  assaults. 

But  where  there>  money  to 
made,  nothing  is  ndiculous.  Huntsv 
the  go-go  town  tor  missile-defense 
>earch,  depends  on  federal  contn 
tor  the  lite  of  halt  its  economy.  So 
military  ctitics  have  complained 
missile-defense  programs  cut  into  i 
budget  tor  more  venerable  big-tic?, 
items — aircraft  carriers  and  such— lj 
N.M.D.  has  been  too  powerful  a  sti; 
ulus  tor  too  manv  well-connected  an 
makers  to  be  put  on  the  shelf.  Tot 
just  the  costs  ot  the  basic  compone 
u-ed  or  built  tor  destruction  in  a  si 
intercept  test.  Refurbishing  the  M 
uteman  II  target  from  mothball 
-tock:  57  million.  Dummy  warhe 
and  its  decoy:  57  million.  One  day's  a 
ot  radar  facilities  in  Hawaii  and  Cai 
fomia:  55  million.  One  kill  vehic 
524  million.  One  interceptor  boos" 
rocket:  55  million.  Transporting 
kill  vehicle  from  Raytheon's  labo- 
tor.  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  to  be  m 
ned  to  its  booster  in  Sunnyvale,  th 
onward  to  Kwajalein:  5S  millic 
^including  pre-  and  post-flight  anal: 
-isV  Lse  or  the  Kwajalein  range  ft 


mtii  est:  $3  million.  Extra  personnel  per 
itivi  $4  million. 

h  »t  9-11,  the  Pentagon's  Qua- 
il nial  Defense  Review  advocated 
I  ixpansion  of  missile-detense  et- 
ui L ,  to  a  "layered"  system  « >n  land, 
air,  and  space.  President  Bush 
itl  ng  committed  the  o  mntry  to  what 
i  uggests  will  he  ,i  war  without 
tdaries  and  without  end,  it  looks 
i  nn\  as  it  .ill  military  and  intelli- 
rl;e  wish  I i^t ^  might  He  satisfied: 
i  lites  and  spies  "smart  homhs"  and 
;ial  Forces;  Star  Wars  and  Pashto 
ise  K  h iks. 

nd  yet  it  is  not  enough  to  think  ol 
t    Wars  simply  as  ,i  sewei  pipe  t«> 
l^iiis  makers,  stripped  of  illusion,  he 
>e  illusion  has  heen  a  weapon  in 
.  arsenal  of  power  tor  ,is  long  as 
:.iie  men  have  schemed  to  control 
ers.  In  I  i  18,  1  lawaiians  exclaimed 
jar  and  wonder  as  the  night  sky  In 
.vith  the  firewi  >rks  display  C  Captain 
>k  md  his  crew  put  on  tor  them, 
i  idtul  ot  being  vastly  outnumhered, 
!oi  jbk  had  earlier  ascertained,  on  the 
ount  ot  his  corporal,  John  Ledyard, 
t  "our  only  defence  w;is  certainly 
t  :"  imaginary  greatness,  .md  this 
liLild  unavoidably  decline  it  n<  >i  pre- 
Ived  by  some  studied  means."  The 
Siibition  worked  ,is  intended,  the  nigh 
ly  for  a  time.  The  Hawaiians  rec- 
■iliized  the  fireworks  ;is  ,i  mure  per- 
■mance  ot  power  and  ultim.iteh 
I  ed  Cook,  cutting  him  t<  i  pieces  and 
Burning  his  hands  and  brainless  skull 
■the  stricken  crew  .  In  the  long  view, 
Izourse,  Cook  won,  not  by  firew  orks 
Jeven  muskets  hut  by  his  mere  pres- 
Jce,  his  germs,  his  drawing  ot  maps 
li  charting  ot  sea  routes,  his  claim 
■1.1  the  claim  of  all  w  ho  followed  him 

II  space, 
today's  missile-detense  advocates 
lilarly  take  the  long  view.  In  Kvva- 
sin  engineers  compared  themselves 
■Columbus,  and  then  e t  it ie s  to  those 
liosaid  the  Earth  was  flat.  They  w  ere 
Iking  about  a  technical  challenge, 
i r  their  choice  of  analogies  parallels 
■pit  of  U.S.  Space  Command,  which 
Images  military  "space  assets"  and  re- 
Irds  N.M.I ).  as  hut  i  me  vveapi in  in  .in 
fe<enal  imagined  necessary  to  make  a 
jtttleheld  ot  space.  In  ,i  document  n- 
t  d  "Vision  tor  2020,"  the  Space  C  'i  "in- 
landers forthrightly  trace  their  lin- 
age to  Eun  >pe's  imperial  navies  during 


i  he  rise  i  >l  sea  commerce  and  colonial 
ism,  and  to  the  U.S.  cavalry  clearing 
the  way  for  westward  expansion.  I  he\ 
speak  ot  protecting  "military  and  com 
mercial  national  interests  and  invest 
ments  in  the  space  medium,"  and  link 
the  value  of  space  to  the  persistence 
ot  U.S.  dominance  in  a  world  where 
"the  globalization  ol  the  w « >rld  econo- 
my will  also  continue,  with  a  widening 
bet  w  een  'ha\  es'  and  'ha\  e-n<  its."'  In 
their  "Long  Range  Plan,"  the\  point 
out  thai  space-related  industries  are 
gr<  >\\  ing  .ii  ah  nil  20  percent  a  year  and 
that  in  the  next  five  years  $500  billion 
will  he  spent  worldwide  on  building 
and  launching  satellites,  whose  number 
is  expected  to  quadruple  by  2010.  To 
the  I  .S.  economy  the  space  infra- 
structure contributes  about  s12l  bil- 
lion ,i  year,  and  .is  goes  the  economy 
si  i  go  C  ire, ii  Pi  iwer  military 
designs. 


I  1      news  twin    i  i   1  h 

w  ith  satellite  assjsieJ  hi  nuher-    I  h 
Air  lone  Space  I  ^pei  .it  ion  ■>  sc  In 
ret  en  1 1  \  gradual  ed  1 1  -  1 1 1  -I  class 
"sp.K e  warriors."  The  -i  In    I's  ton 
mander,  hi.  I  '.<  >l.  Ku  1  W  ilker,  s.ud. 


I 


n  .in  earlier  age,  the  sea  was  the 
stage  upon  which  imperial  desires 
were  projected.  Explorers  had 
mapped  sea  lanes,  which  created 
trade  routes,  which  established  mar 
kets  and  sources  of  raw  materials, 
which  requi  re  J  i  he  pn  >tect  ion  ol 
navies,  whieh  (ought  wars  and  made 
conquests.  America  entered  the  game 
in  the  Pacific  in  the  1890s,  embracing 
Allied  Thayer  Mahan's  famous  argu- 
ment for  I  .S.  naval  development  and 
international  adventurism,  7/ic  Influ- 
ence i  >j  Sea  Pi  >u  er  u/>i  »n  I  fist*  >ry  In  lay 
ing  plans  tor  "control  ot  space," 
"dominating  the  space  dimension," 
and  "deny  [ing]  others  i  he  use  of 
space,"  Space  Command  is  only  fol- 
lowing tradition,  substituting  space 
for  the  sea,  observing  the  satellite 
sky — the  orbits  charted  like  trade 
routes  tor  exploration,  weather  satel- 
lites, navigation  aides,  surveillance, 
and  communications  systems — and 
responding  in  the  way  military  men 
always  have,  justifying  their  existence 
while  meeting  the  material  and  ideo- 
logical needs  of  their  superiors.  Space 
(  iommand  has  a  particularly  w  illing 
partner  in  President  hush,  but  it  pub- 
lished "Vision  for  2020"  in  1997.  Be- 
lief in  America's  entitlement  to  lasso, 
as  it  were,  the  common  stuff  of  the 
world  depends  on  nothing  so  trivial 
as  party  pi  'lit  ics. 

This , ill  seems  distant  iii  >w,  vet  each 


Klglll  Hi  i\\  our  s,  it  e|  1 1 1  e 


like  i 


Frcni  h  and  i  !ei  man  pilots  ol  World 
\\  ar  I  who  would  wave  ai  e. u  1 1  ot hei 
while  observing  opposing  forces." 
Eventually,  th<  »se  and  othei  countries 
learned  how  to  marshal  ait  pow  er  t>  >i 
their  own  tern >r  from  the'  skv.  "Space 
pi  iwer,"  the  Air  Fi  >rt  e  says,  "is  in  n  -  in 
tone  \  and  . . .  il  is  ItkeU  n  >  I'  ilk  >w  the 
same  e\  olutu  mary  path 

Political  suppi  n  ters  of  N.M  I  >.  rarely 
speak  i  'I  the  pn  >gram  apart  from  the 
larger  pn  >spec  t  ot  controlling  the  heav- 
ens, whal  Senator  Boh  Smith  calls 
"our  moral  legacy,  our  next  Manifest 
I  )esi  iny."  I  had  gone'  to  Kwajalein  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  see  the  place  where 
missile  defense  h\  es  .i  real  life,  w  here 
America's  exerc  ise  i  if  empire  on  Earth 
meets  its  ambitions  tor  space.  I  was 
probably  standing  on  the  parched 
wasteland  ol  Launch  I  hll  at  about  the 
time  that,  back  in  Washington,  Smith 
w.is  promising  that  the  I  nitcd  States 
will  militarize  spac e  in  exactly  the  way 
it  has  m i litarized  cart h .  and  .it  ah< nil 
the  time  thai  a  Marshallese  man, 
woman,  or  c  hi  Id  on  Ebeye  was  notic- 
ing the  first  signs  ol  whal  would  turn 
out  to  be  c  In  >lera. 

In  his  inaugural  address  this  past  km 
uary,  President  Bush  called  America 
"a  slave-holding  society  thai  became 
,i  servant  ot  freedom  .  .  .a  power  that 
went  mil '  the  \\i  it  Id  ii  i  pn  >t ec  I  but  in  >l 
pi  issess,  ti  i  defend  hi  it  not  to  conquer." 
In  the  tape  recorder  ol  my  menu  >r\  that 
fragment  ot  speec  ho  'Hides  against  one 
moment  of  recollected  nine  from  Eb- 
eye. It  is  si  it  1 1 1  lg,  and  in  the  shade 
against  the  low  houses  stand  three 
white  Americans  in  shirts  and  tics, 
hutc  h  m<  ire  than  boys  really ,  from  the 
Midwest  and  Wesi ,  holding  their  Cood 
Books  and  speaking  easily,  fraternally , 
in  Marshallese  to  the  c  hildren  who 
wind  playfully  in  .md  out  between  theii 
legs.  They  are  elders  of  the  Mormon 
Uhuteh,  living  here  ,is  missionaries; 
and  perhaps  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
but  1  ,nn  w  I icii  i  ine  of  them,  spe.il  ii sg 
of  his  acc|uaiiitance  with  Kwajalein  md 
Ebeye,  says,  "It  in. ikes  \i  m  ash.imc  I  i>  ■ 
he  an  Amerii  an."  i 
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AMERK 

The  tormenting  face 


I  latrcd  hopes  to  perceive  hatred  in  its  object,  hul  what  satisfac- 
tion i. m  we  rind  in  this  face?  (.  iuileless,  affable,  serene,  the  face 
o'ntrontv  u--  .is  did  ihe  footage  ol  his  apparent  deeds,  those 
eerily  cinematic  collisions  ol  airplanes  and  buildings — with  .1  pe- 
culiar disjunc  tion:  .in  image  1  >t  evil  that  attracts  our  eves  despite 
.■in  minds'  protestations.  Ol  the  foreign  murderers  who  have 
st. ilked  the  imagination  of  America,  he  is  perhaps  the  least  fath- 
omable  to  us,  and  one  wonders  it  this  perplexity  can  he  traced 
not  |ust  to  our  ignorance  ol  his  goals  hut  to  the  bewildering 
benevolence  ol  his  face.  Where  our  news  media  would  have  us 
see  .1  devil  from  the  Hast,  ,1  sneering  emissary  of  Islamic  fanati- 
cism, we  instead  meet  .1  gaze  both  familiar  and  emparhetie.  His 
demeanor  is  cordial-  never  ^rim,  never  tierce — even  as  he 
makes  threats  on  our  lives.  I  lis  smile  is  that  of  a  dear  old  friend. 


For  enmity  we  look  to  the  eyes.  Artists  and  w  riters  know  this  m- 
st  iiu  tively;  a  century  ago  they  sketched  our  villains  t«  >r  us,  bef<  ire 
photography  held  descriptive  sway.  Valeriano  Weyler,  the  Span- 
ish general  whose  exploits  in  Cuba  (as  embellished  by  Hearst's 
Nei<  Yitrk  Untmal)  helped  provoke  our  1898  war  with  Spain, 
was,  as  evidenced  in  photographs,  a  handsome  man  ol  lair  com- 
plexion, hut  .1  I  learst  artist  saw  Weyler's  eyes  as  "black"  and  the 
man  is  "a  hl.it. k  apparition,"  while  to  a  I  learst  writer  the  eyes 
were  "gray  and  cold,"  with  a  "suggestion  of  treachery"  in  their 
crow's-feet.  Americans  learned  the  face  of  Pancho  Villa,  the 
Mexican  insurgent  who  led  raids  on  I  I.S.  border  towns,  primari- 
ly through  his  caricature:  a  grinning,  hlack-faced  runt  in  a  som- 
brero, eyes  crazed  and  bulging.  The  Washington  Times  tried,  on 
Se]  1  ember  26,  to  describe  the  eyes  here  as  "empty,"  but  111  our 
era  of  the  instant  image  we  already  had  seen  them  as  they  are: 
playful,  even  lei n mine,  set  deep  under  .1  delicately  arched  br<  >w. 


Ii  is  .1  pity  he  has  not  simply  a  mustache,  the  villainous  taint  of 
w  hit.  h  has  been  perpetuated  by  h<  >th  1  >ur  (  lassie  cinema  and  our 
classii  enemies,  e.<_\  Hitler  and  Stalin.  Consider  the  mythmak- 
ing  behind  our  lasi  "wartime"  villain,  Saddam  Hussein.  Alter  he 
overran  Kuwait,  the  cover  of  /  lie  New  Rcjmblic — as  it  to  under- 
score a  tortured  analogy  made  by  then-President  Push — digitally 
cropped  Hussein's  mustache  to  resemble  Hitler's.  Ihe  Washing- 
ton /  ink  s  compared  the  mustache  to  that  ol  "his  mentor  Stalin" 
(a-  il  the  elder  dictator  had  advised  the  younger  on  his  master's 
thesis),  and  fane's  icon  for  it-  Persian  Ciult  coverage  was  a  car- 
toon octopus  with  black  hair,  heady  eves,  and  a  bushy  mustache. 
Whereas  Hussein's  mustache  tame  to  represent  his  dictatorial 
vanitv,  tin-  beard,  tree  but  neat,  bespeaks  a  thoughtful  piety.  In- 
deed, the  face  hear*  a  striking  similarity  to  our  conceptions  ot  Je- 
md  also  to  old  St.  Nicholas,  who,  before  devolving  into  our 

.  11  1      ind  rw  inkly  evecl. 
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Desperate  to  resolve  face  with  deed,  some  Americans  have 
turned  to  a  crude  racism,  .is  the  recent  rash  of  anti-Arah  and 
anti-Sikh  violence  can  .ute-st.  Fur  the  very  angry,  turbans  alone 
may  be  sufficient  evidence  of  malice,  much  as  were  the  eyes  and 
skin  of  Japanese  Americans  during  the  Second  World  War.  In- 
deed, a  racist  cast  on  cur  East  Asian  enemies  persisted  through 
Vietnam  and  beyond.  In  1948,  Ho  Chi  Minh  was,  to  Time, 
"goat-bearded,"  a  "Mongoloid  Trotsky";  twenty  years  later  a 
Reader's  Digest  piece  ("The  Blood-Red  Hands  of  Ho  Chi  Minh") 
relied  on  a  primitivist  sketch:  a  misshapen  head  with  downcast 
eyes  and  mangy  goatee.  For  today's  racists  the  face  of  this  man, 
with  its  turban  and  heard,  can  perhaps  be  equated  with  that  of 
the  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  but  most  of  us  cannot  take  such  so- 
lace— the  face  lacks  Khomeini's  hawklike  brow,  his  tyrant's 
eyes.  Instead  it  has,  both  in  features  and  in  fact,  the  cosmopoli- 
tan mien  i  >t  an  Arab  ex-playbt  >y,  a  cluh-hi  ipper  all  gr<  >wn  up. 


A  mangled  soul  should,  we  assume,  reveal  itself  in  a  mangled 
face.  Like  Chaucer's  Summoner,  the  Panamanian  dictator 
Manuel  Noriega  wore  his  corruption  on  his  repulsive  skin,  on 
his  "cara  de  />ifw"  ("pineapple  face").  The  face  of  Stalm,  in  a 
1948  profile  in  Look  magazine — which  six  years  earlier  had 
called  him  "the  'easy  boss'  type" — now  bore  "deep  circular  pock 
marks";  bis  forehead  "slope[d]  backward,"  and  his  smile  "showed 
short  teeth,  many  of  which  w  ere  blackened  or  gold-capped."  Be- 
fore American  bombs  fell  on  Tripoli,  Muammar  Qaddafi's  jowls 
were,  according  to  the  Los  A?ige(c\s  Times,  "creased  with  sinuous 
lines  that  called  to  mind  the  dunes  of  the  desert  where  he  was 
born."  Unlike  Qaddatl,  born  to  a  poor  Bedouin  farmer,  the  bear- 
er of  this  face  was  horn  to  .1  quarter-billion-dollar  fortune;  bis 
skin  is  appropriately  c  iv;nn\ ,  his  teeth  straight  and  white. 


At  times  broad,  at  times  narrow,  his  smile  is  always  warm  and 
mannered,  the  token  of  a  moneyed  ease.  It  we  tail  to  see  villainy 
in  his  physic  >gin  urn  ,  eould  it  be  we  are  misled  by  the  markings  1  >t 
his  affluence — his  six-foot  frame,  nurtured  by  a  princely  diet;  his 
classic  features,  buttressed  by  a  Western-caliber  medicine?  After 
all,  he  beset  us  at  a  time  when  good  looks  bud  come  increasingly 
to  signify  wealth — when  personal  trainers,  plastic  surgeons,  and 
orthodontists  stood  ready  to  correct  God's  oversights,  while  an 
obesity  epidemic  raged  chiefly  among  the  poor — and  when 
wealth,  in  turn,  had  come  to  signify  a  pure  heart,  when  a  "mil- 
lionaire" was  someone  who  lived  next  door  and  "rich"  was  some- 
thing it  took  courage  to  be.  A  blessed  child  of  the  global  econo- 
my, Osama  bin  Laden  cast  himself  out  of  a  contented  lifestyle 
quite  like  the  one  we  had  desired  and  had,  in  large  part,  at- 
tained. Today  contentment  is  denied  us,  disquieted  as  we  are  b\ 
the  face  of  a  confounding  devil — our  American  Lucifer,  fallen 
archangel  of  Western  pr<  isperity. 
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Samp  that  spreads 
ine  all  over  a  room 


Hit  HappyEyes    Floor  lump  brings  the  benefits  of  natural 
daylight  indoors  for  glare-free  lighting  that's  perfect  for 
ii  variety  of  indoor  activities. 
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You  don't  need  the 
Sun  to  get  the  natural 
benefits  of  daylight 

•  Replicates  the 
balanced  spectrum 
of  natural  sunlight 

•  See  with  comfort 
and  ease 

•  Creates  natural, 
glare-free  light 

•  Provides  sharp  visibility 

•  Uplifting,  cheerful 
and  bright 

•  Flexible  gooseneck  design 

•  Instant-on,  flicker-free  light 

Technology  revolutionizes 
the  light  bulb 

•  5.000  hours  bulb  life 

•  Energy  efficient 

•  Shows  true  colors 

•  Two  light  levels 
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The  HappyEyes  "  Floor  Lamp  will  change  the 
way  you  see  and  feel  about  your  living  or 
work  spaces. 


This  light  can  change  the 
way  you  live  and  work 


in,  * 


I  lore  it.'  Reading  is  so  much  easu 
on  my  eyes.  It's  also  great  for  doin, 
crafts.  The  lamp's  light  weight 
allows  me  to  bring  it  anywhere 

— Karen  K.  C 

//  really  brightens  up  my  office. 
Thank  you. 

— -Jan  L  Gu 

I  use  my  computer  all  the  time  a 
WOW  what  a  difference.  I  just  put 
it  up  and  I  can  see! 

—Katby  V.  O 

It  is  really  nice  and  eliminates 
the  glare.' 

— Nit  a  P. 

It  is  a  nice  sunny  product  for  a 
U  indowless  office. 

—Edith  L  \j 

Dozens  of  testimonials  on  file 
Results  not  typical 


Try  this  risk-free,  manufacturer  direct 
special  offer.  The  HappyEyes  Floor 
Lamp  comes  with  a  one-vear  manutactu 
er's  limited  warranty  and  TechnoScout's 
exclusiv  e  risk-tree  home  trial.  If  you're 
not  fully  satisfied,  return  it  within 
30  days  for  a  complete  "No  Questions 
Asked"  refund. 
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HappyEyes    Floor  Lamp 
ZZ-1777  S129.95  S1£ 

Please  mention  source  code  21708. 
For  fastest  service,  call  toll-free  24  hours  a  d 

800-399-7853  ^SME 

\  irginia  resident*  onlv — plea<e  include  4SJ°  sales  tax. 
LATEST    GREATEST    NEATEST  COOLEST 
You  can  see  hundreds  of  high-tech  products  at 


www.technoscout.com 


|  jECHNOSCOUT- 


1 998  Ruffin  Mill  Road 
Colonial  Heights.  Va  23834 
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TEMPLE  STREAM 

Of  sumac,  sewage,  tires,  and  time 
Ba>  Bill  Roorback 


:ome  from  haunts  <>j  cool  and  hem. 
make  a  sudden  sally 

nd  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 
\o  hick  er  down  a  valley. 

y  thirty  hills  I  hurry  dt  ni  n , 
r  .slip  between  the  ridges 
y  thirty  thorps ,  ii  little  U  rum . 
\nd  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 


I 


he  Temple  Stream  tic  >\vs  -i  mtheast 
i  the  Sandy  River,  which  flows  east  to 
le  Kennebec,  which  meets  and  ah- 
>rhs  the  Androscoggin  vet  farther  east 
t  Bath,  iii^t  hetore  flowing  in  estuary 
i  the  Guli  of  Maine  near  Revolu- 

ill  Roorbach's  must  recent  honk  is  The 
ma  I  lest  Color,  ii  tiotvl  (Counterpoint 
•ress,  2001). 


t  lonary  Fori  I opham.  I  his  much 
knowledge  I  could  have  gotten  from  .1 
in, id  map.  But  standing  thai  first  da\  at 
the  hanks  1  if  1  >ur  stream  ( I  call  il  our 
stream),  standing  watching  and  lis- 
tening to  our  stream  .is  it  soughed 
through  the  flats  ili.it  are  my  dair\  ing 
neighhor's  haytields  and  pastures, 
standing  there  dreaming  ,1  future,  I 
hadn't  yel  looked  at  .1  map,  hadn't  yet 
gotten  involved,  been  taken  in,  ah- 
s<  irhed:  it  1  me  can  bond  with  .1  st ream 
I  have  done  that  since,  hut  then — ^  V  - 
toher  2.  1992 — I  onh  stood  looking, 
b,ipp\  that  suddenly  we  lived  here, 
Juliet  and  I,  thai  in  1  mr  new  hack  yard 
(our  extended  hack  yard,  not  ours  .it 
.ill)  was  something  ,is  sweet  as  this,  as 
w  et  and  nic  iving. 

Where  the  stream  weni  (its  fu- 
ture, so  to  speak  > ,  I  had  no  idea. 
Where  it  came  from  (its  past),  same 
thing.  What  do  you  know  ot  some- 
one \ou  meet  in  the  middle  of  his 


1.0111-c.  that  tl.it.  Jeep  -t  retch  ot  now 
thai  is  .ill  you  get  .11  first 
acquaint, iik  e  ' 


I 


his  tine  August  exerting  I'm  going 
to  Ii  it  ik  fi  ir  the  mi  uith  1  if  the  Temple 
Ot  0  mrse,  I  kn>  iw  appn  >ximatel\  w  here 
it  is:  somewhere  on  the  Sand\  Rivei 
below  our  town,  Farmington,  Maine 
There's  nowhere  else  it  could  he,  and 
on  maps  that's  where  the  blue  lines 
meet.  .Add  to  that  clue  last  summer'- 
sudden  insight:  the  dark,  \\  x  iled  stream 
I  sometimes  notice  flow  mi.:  undei  the 
innocuous  state  highway  bridge  on 
Routes  2ck4,  a.k.a.  till  Wilton  Road 
is  our  stream.  Since  then,  e\  er\  tan;  I 
dri\  e  that  n  nite  ( it 's  the  commen  1  il 
st  t  ip  1  iereah(  nits,  and,  it  \ou  kee| 
ing,  11  's  1  he  r<  >ad  west  to  the  \\  bin 
Mountain-  and  New  1  lamps!  i 
c  i.ine  niv  net  k  toi  al. » >L  1  ip    'i  . 
st  t  eam,  quick  peek s  Irom  a  -n.illl- 
thirty-five  mile-  an  h.  mi .  •_"  Jdamn  '  • 


m auL- ag,  ai  In-ljaM  Miiuk   Sivi  .J  ll,mi  h  R.uUtr.m  l\ium-> 
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: 

-  -  -  -• 

interval  land,  what  elsewher* 

: 

-valley  -tretch  of  excellent  cropls 
."-.here  the  ^anJv  River  widens  inj 

.  _ 

what  rocky  New  England  soil  alrd 
r  n 

_ 

nust  have  noted  c 

ements  in  the  success  oi  anv  villa 
Our  explorer?  would  have  numbei 
the  i  emple  among  the  millstrea 

-  -  cheii 

-  -  -  ■  .  .  - 

sire — not  so  big  that  even'  spn 

lestrovs  the 
Happened  regularly  on  the  Sane 
zh  to 

~  2h  i  ecoi 

-  ■ 

\\-  -  •  • 

Franklin  -    jr.r     :    .  :r.  Far: 
•  - 
_   :  '  •       .  .. 

-   :       :  ■  ■     ■  . 

■   .  - . 

•    :  -  -called  Indii 

- 

"    rarm  in  whal 
:    :  : 

■    -  • 

: 

staved  till  about  1  SCO.  according!  f 
the  memorv  oi  an  old  man  nanM 
Francs  Knowlton.  who  in  aba 

squit  (Vincent  York,  in  Trie  S-int  I 

- 

Great  Carrv  Stream,  and  that  th  e 
name  refers  back  to  the  pre-Euil  t 
pean  use  oi  the  river  as  carrv  an  it 

: 


y-  Bui  ler  rep<  >rts  in  his  A  I  It'sti  n  y 
wLrmington,  Maine  (published  lo- 
dj  in  1S85): 

]i<  rpole  is  described  In  those  who 

■  I  <e  seen  him,  us  <>l  medium  height, 
l.  ,k!  in  the  shoulders,  straight,  strong 

:ffl  ]  lithe.  His  features  were  comely, 
1  eyes  Mack  and  glowing.  He  always 
,s    re  the  dress  o(  the  aborigines.  .  .  . 
-.1  my  attempts  were  made  to  induce 
]  n  to  adopt  a  European  costume,  but 
vain.  Once  he  progressed  so  tar  as 
put  on  a  pair  of  buckskin  hreac  lies, 
the  earnest  solicitation  ol  his 
;nds,  but  the  restraint  was  too  great, 
.in  much  fix  uni."  said  Pierpole. 

taddle  on  the  Mussul  I  nsquil  in 
]  ist ic  canoe  to  a  huge  sandbar 
I  resolves  into  a  gravel-pit  tail- 

■  bar  printed  sinuously  with  ma- 
Hery  tread  marks  and  the  nits  ol 
.§|/s.  There's  water  hacked  up  be- 
ll the  gravel  bar  but  not  a  stream, 
t.ich  the  canoe  and  walk  up  lor  a 
3( :  r  ithing — large  puddles,  gravel 
Himeied,  lots  of  sand  of  increasing 
Ji||iess,  mc  iiinded. 

ut  suddenly  I  gel  the  i  >ld  (lash: 
"Is  is  ir.  This  is  the  Temple 
it  am.  I'll  have  to  look  at  my  maps 
Hie  sure,  bin  tins  i s  our  si  ream 
wing  around  its  own  delta  like  the 
x|  •  itselt,  or  the  Mississippi,  and  it  I 
;e  i  going  dow  n  the  sandy  Mussul 
J -quit  I'll  find  the  primary  branch, 
e  s,  why'd  1  start  so  late  in  the  da\ ' 
5i  downstream  (ho!),  downstream 
:a't  be  tar,  and  there'll  be  an  open- 
si  unless — wait — unless  ibis  gravel 
k  is  soaking  up  the  whole  stream, 
I  whole  stream  draining  into  the 
Sandy  through  gravel,  and 
thereti ire  hidden. 

J  n  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and 
wrimack  Rivers,  old  Henry  David 
1  treau  says,  "[Bjy  one  bait  or  .in- 
ner, Nature  allures  inhabitants  in- 
Cill  her  recesses." 

file  means  you'll  tmd  something 
i  ng  wherever  yi  hi  lo<  >k.  It's  ban  I 
w  to  look  at,  say,  a  Subway  sand- 
In  shop  in  its  mall  or  gas  station  or 
Ihvvay-stnp  store  and  realize  that 
mething  about  nature  has  allured  II 
Ire.  But  in  New  England,  at  least, 
)  roads  follow  our  streams — valleys 
r ke  nice  rights-of-way  and  simple 
Biding.  And  the  sandwich  shop 
list  sit  on  the  road,  preferably  a 


main  load,  one  wav  or  the  next.  .And 
the  main  roads  are  the  oldest,  and 
the  i  ildesi  mi  tsl  likely  stream  h<  mud. 

I  paddle  on,  around  the  gravel  pit 
(lor  that's  one  thing  it  is),  around  the 
delta  ol  the  Temple  (that's  the  more 
glorious  thing  u  is),  which  is  enor- 
mous tor  such  a  small  st  ream , 
real  acreage,  generations  ol  gravel 
operators  allured  and  enriched,  their 
two-centuries'  dent  in  the  lucrative 
sands  ot  the  millions  of  years  impres- 
sive but  b\  no  means  exhaustive.  I 
paddle  the  long  way  around  this 
thing,  thinking  of  the  fact,  new  1\ 
learned,  that  the  deposits  at  the  delta 
of  the  Mississippi  are  TT000  feet 
deep  How  deep  these.'  How  much  ot 
the  former  glory  of  Mt.  Blue  (now  a 
mere  5,200  feet  tall)  is  in  this  pile 
from  our  stream?  And  how  much  of 
our  neighbor's  field.'  .And  how  much, 
1 1  mie  to  think  of  it ,  ol  every  plain 
and  house  and  inimal  and  persi  >n 
and  all  the  hills  and  all  of  everything 
that's  been  in  the  area  for 

I hi  iw  mam  aei  ins? 
keep  thinking  I  must  be  coming 
around  this  small  delta  to  the  true 
mouth  of  the  Temple,  but  the  damn 
delta  keeps  coming,  this  one  more 
1 1 1 1 1 \  a  square,  or,  it  you  think  di- 
mensional!^ and  geologically,  a  cube. 
The  Sandy  swings  hard  to  port  per- 
haps 500  yards,  makes  a  sharp  turn 
starboard,  then  flows  steady  maybe 
500  yards  to  the  next  delta  angle.  I 
paddle  happily,  big  beech  forest  to 
port,  which  happens  to  be  more  or 
less  north  at  tins  point.  And  into  a 
small  stench.  Oh,  yes,  the  Farming- 
ton  Sewage  Treatment  plant— 
that'll  be  one  of  the  holding  ponds, 
here  on  the  second  Minister's  Lot. 
Then  there's  the  outflow  pipe,  flow- 
ing nicely,  about  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter (this  is  ,i  small  town,  and  not 
everyone's  on  town  water,  so  the 
pipe's  small,  too)  —  taint  smell  ot 
chlorine,  the  town  anus  perfumed. 
The  plant  itself  is  hidden  by  the 
higl  i  banks  here. 

How  nst  ream  1  turn  back  curious 
and  see  a  sm,d|  plant  doing  a  hard 
job  well.  I'm  not  sure  it  there's  a  bet- 
ter answer.  Though  not  all  towns  are 
7,000  people  small.  And  even  it  only 
7,000 — how  will  1  feel  about  swim- 
ming downstream  havinu  seen  nist 


this  little  bit  and    fuelled  il  ' 
isn't  every  ocean  dounsir,  am  In  ■ 
e\  er\  t<  >wn,  tn  tin  cvci  s  human .' 
Beautiful  t lees  I icre,  and  dee| 

ter,  a  lagi  ton.  T I  ic  riv  er  ahead  tin  n- 
oft  to  port,  and  il  m\  dell  i  the  >v\  i^ 
correct  and  I  haven't  jusi  u  i  u  I 
teen  minutes  of  my  limited  c  enmg 
paddle  tune,  the  Temple  should  be 
ahead  t< i  starhi tard.  1  paddle  jusi  a  In 
tie  faster  than  the  Sand\  (lows.  And 
yes,  that  little  indent  is  our  stream, 
for  sure,  a  flat  water,  very  deep,  bare- 
ly (lowing.  Pierpole  has  been  here, 
the  historians  say,  tradition  says;  he 
poled  his  way  upstream,  past  the  site 
my  house  would  soon  enough  be 
built  upon  (but  not  until  1  s 74  h 
poled  and  dragged  his  canoe  and  ti 
nalh  hid  it  in  the  rushes  and  walked 
his  way  to  1  >av  Mountain,  the  proxi- 
mate headwaters  of  our  stream, 
where  it  is  said  Pierpole  had  a  secret: 
a  lode  of  soft  lead  tor  his  bullets. 

The  Mussul  l  nseiuit  drinks  all 
this  new  water,  drinks  this  Temple 
Stream  as  nothing,  and  continues 
on,  rushing  through  a  rapids  I'd  actu- 
ally like  to  ride  down,  treated  sewage 
or  no.  Bui  1  turn  into  our  st  ream. 
The  feeling  comes  over  me  somehow 
of  visiting  an  ancestor's  hometown, 
the  portentous  and  melancholy  feel- 
ing 1  associate  with  reading  lichened 
gravestones  bearing  familiar  nanus 
in  cemeteries  far  away,  a  river's 
mouth  being  last  things,  too,  dis- 
gorging what's  been  eaten.  I'm  inor- 
dmatelv  excited  bv  this  meeting  of 
the  end.  It's  our  stream,  all  right,  bm 
a  stranger  too,  and  ti<  >  stream  ot  Us 
i  twn  as  it  lb  tws  i  tn  alter  1 1  lis 
fM^y    A  to  mtinui  his  death! 

M.  hen  again,  what  is  a  stream  but 
drainage?  Off  this  side  of  I \w  Moun 
tain,  off  this  side  of  Mt.  Blue  and 
Spruce  Mountain,  freshets  and  trick 
les,  rivulets,  all  meeting  to  male 
brooks  that  find  the  Temple  not  a 
lot  bigger  than  they:  Jessie,  Chants, 
Conant ,    I  lolman,    Edes,  Otis 
Mitchell.  1  lenrv  Mite  hell,  1  »i 
( most  named  after  dead  farnn  i 
But  brooks  add  up  and ,  hn  ><  I 
brook,  make  of  the  Temple-  a  -in  . 
I  >efiniti(  tn:  s<  unething  \  i  m\ «   :  n 
think  abi  tut  hi  >\\  toe  r<  isn 

Pierpole  roamed  up  here,  lound 
his  lead,  sin  >t  his  game,  collected 


:  •  i,  markets.  In 
tew  site-  i  hi  I  lie 

hundred  yell-,  all 

I  nn   ii iJ  millpi  md  let!  to 

-t  •  ,v  -  rht  t n - 1 

in  J  I  cue  cm  1 1  r-t 
then  itici  i  yristmill: 
hop  iluahlc 

l       'In     111-!    hi  iJtV   ,K  1  '  >ss 

cinplc  -a  i-  hi n I r  h\  i  mo  \1<  >scs 

Starlmy  tor  the  price  of  150  bushels 
ot  -jr. iin.  c.  17^0).  Fulliny  mills  did 
hotter  on  the  Sandy,  exactly  at  the 

till  It  d    V.  OO  I    0  lot  lis 

l  If  m^od  i ik I  1 1m  kenod, 
v  i    iik  1 .  hui  wash- 

washing  awa\  almost  predictably, 

I  ti   in   :  >w  iwrcam  and  tr\  - 
my  ayain,  or  giving  1 1] ^  and  heading 
»ol\  o-,  to  yent  lor 
civihz.u h >n-  farther  up  the  Temple, 
\  cr\  near  i  u i r  hi  wse,  aiii  ither  sawmill 
im    harrhei  vol  up- 
n     Idit \    a  cli  i\  or  null .  in 
•  In    littu  uh  -eed-  i  it  the  hurt  >- 
ert  -cparat  ed  t  n  mi 

tli  i\\  ei-.  All  thai  c  lo\  oi 

k   ■     in 1 1 N  HI  Mip- 
■ 

- 

■ 


pri  itlut  i  ion, 
uhith  meant  mure  surplus,  which 
meant  more  trip-  for  the  four-horse 
stage  to  Hallowell.  And  then  the 
railroad  came — about  1850,  aban- 
doned now — and  raw  null  -tult- 
could  be  -hipped  economically  and 
in  huyc  hulk  hv  central  huver-  lo 
central  null-  supplying  central  man- 
ufacturers with  centralized  sales 
forces:  gently  down  the  stream  (mer- 
rily, merrily,  merrily),  the  true  down- 
i rickle  i >t  economic-. 

Our  streams  and  rivers  bequeathed 
their  pervasive  metaphor  of  flow  to 
the  discussion  of  economies,  but  the 
actual  streams  and  rivers  are  no 
longer  engines  oi  commerce.  In  thi- 
way  the\  are  abandoned,  yes,  but 
i In-  l-  no  had  thing.  In  being  aban- 
doned they  are  saved.  The  mill- 
-t re. im-.  once  the  prized  locus  of  all 
tinny-  human,  have  turned  invisible. 
In  human  terms,  the  Temple  Stream 
i-  nearly  gone.  Which  mean-  it  i- 
more  purely  what  it  always  was,  it- 
use  h\  people  having  proved  tempo- 
rary. Tangential  to  our  daily  lives, 
the  streams  hareh  exist,  providing  a 
ti-h  here,  a  swim  there,  a  lovely  view 
on  a  given  day.  But  otherwise,  gone. 
A  man  upon  a  millstream  i-  invisi- 
ble, too,  a  Pierpole  knowing  quietly 
of  a  lode  of  heavy  metal  at  headwa- 
ter-. To  paddle  upstream  on  the 
Temple,  to  paddle  upstream  any- 
where these  days,  i-  to  pad- 
f  ■       die  into  ni  'thingness. 

M.  Ik-  water  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Temple  Stream  i-  darkish,  a  burnt 
color,  -tamed  with  leaf  tannins, 
probably,  a  tlat  water  for  several 
hundred  \ard-.  hacked  up  behind 
yravel-pil  shapes  that  form  dam-  and 
spillways:  pushed  mound-,  -craped 
declivities,  tread  ruts  from  huge  tires 
and  bulldozer  track-,  steam-shovel 
scoops,  rock  piles,  and,  most  impos- 
ingly, a  carefully  flattened  and  main- 
tained lord  tor  the  machines.  1  was  a 
boy  once,  I  know  what  tin-  i-:  it's  a 
sandbox.  I  hav  e  to  pic  k  the  canoe  up 
and  over  several  tailings  bar-,  each 
portage  more  progress  upstream  and 
now  here. 

Mourning  din  es  are  used  to  human 
activity  here;  they  don't  startle  at  tin 
presence  or  at  the  noisy  canoe  ox  er 


gravel  but  keep  picking  crop  stoned 
the  bar:  yizzard  maintenance.  A  le 
ard  troy  run-  on  the  water  in  a  panic  i 
avoid  somethiny  underneath — 1 
iu-i  swimming  so  fast  he  pops  throi 
the  surface  tension  into  this  world; 
-trot-  along  on  top  tor  ten  -tops  or 
foiling  a  ha—,  i-  my  guess,  or  porh. 
a  pickerel. 

Catbird  in  sumac. 

Black-eyed  susans. 

Very  high  overhead  I  spot  a  cr 
flapping,  then  realize  he's  not  as  hi! 
as  all  rh.it,  and  tail  rounder,! 
maybe  a  rayon.'  Bur  when  he  stc 
flapping  and  resumes  his  -oar  I  ra 
ize  it's  a  vulture,  even  lower  tlyi' 
than  I'd  thouyhf.  How  seldom  o 
sees  the  vultures  flap  their  raggi 
wings!  I  drag  the  boat  ox  er  the  fo 
leave  it  a  minute  tor  a  look  on  fdl 
up  the  steep  bank  in  the  ruts  of  n' 
chinery.  Up  there  i-  a  smallish  coi 
field,  throe  or  tour  acres,  w  ide  yra1 
pit  bisecting  it  nicely,  and  the  lo 
sounds  of  Routes  2ck4,  which  ro 
remains  invisible.  The  hedgerows  I 
very  old  sugar  maples,  well  tende 
where  one  of  the  old  guard  died  a. 
was  sawed  away,  a  new  sapling  h 
been  planted  by  some  angel.  A  lo\ 
ly  field.  I'd  like  to  search  it  tor  ar 
tacts  (human,  back  to  antiquity)  ; 
tor  spring  plowing  some  year.  B 
today  it's  just  corn,  and  1  can't  pla 
where  1  would  be  on  the  road  at  a> 
quite  unclear  about  how  tar  I've  pa 
died  to  get  where  I  am,  a  satisfyij 
confusion.  Until  today  1  never  knt 
rhis  huge  operation  was  here — tl 
gravel  pit  is  completely  invisib 
from  the  roadway — never  know 
w  as  here  despite  my  many  trips  pa 
and  much  looking  behind  the  g 
stations  and  sandwich  shops  to  s 
what  of  the  world  was  hidden  I 
them.  Today  it's  hot  in  the  comfiei 
which  has  it-  own  weather.  1  thii 
of  Van  Gogh's  last  painting,  that  \\ 
mous  field  of  fleeing  crows,  that  fin 
dirt  road. 

I  trot  hack  down  to  the  ford  (try  ul 
iny  this  old  word  in  conversant) 
people  think  an"),  climb  hack  in  tl 
boat,  and  paddle  into  deeper  wat 
than  I've  seen  yet  today,  deep  and  sti 
and  paddle  next  along  an  impressH 
row  ot  submerged  boulders  (arrange 
there,  I  imayine,  to  protect  the  to 
by  aiming  Temple  floodwaters  into  d 


Felt  but 

not  seen 
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Because  our  miracle  is  on  the  inside... 

y      ^!33^    n  "ur  sleep  technology  is  recogni/ed  h\  NASA,  raved  about  b\  the  media. 
tg£,.'  extolled  worldwide  In  over  25.0(H)  sleep  clinics  and  health  prolessionals 

'•     '   r       V'l  !hh.  iiiii.k  k- ha   to  In-  /c//  In  he  hehcusl 

.-.»(-_  While  the  ilnek.  ornate  pads  that  eo\ei  nmsi  mattresses  are  necessary  lo 

keep  the  hard  steel  springs  inside,  Ihey  create  a  hammock  effect  outside 
and  can  aetualK  i  hum-  piessuie  points  Inside  our  heds,  billions  ol  microporoscopic  memory  cells 
function  as  molecular  springs  that  contour  precisely  to  yout  ever)  curve  and  angle 

rempur-Pedic's  Swedish  scientists  used  NASA's  early  anti-G-force  research  lo  invent  Temput  ma- 
terial a  remarkable  new  kind  ol  viscoelastic  bedding  that  mirii  to  body  mass  .mil  lemperature  h 
uutomathalh  adjusts  lo  your  exact  shape  and  weight  And  it's  the  reason  win  millions  ot  \merieans 
are  tailing  in  love  with  the  firsl  realh  new  bed  in  75  years  out  high-tech  Weightless  Sleep  System 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  <  out  ot  4  Tempur-Pedic  owners  go  nut  ol  then  way  lo  recommend  our 
Swedish  Sleep  System  to  close  friends  and  relatives  H2'/i  tell  us  it's  the  he\i  bed  they  ve  evet  had' 

Please  return  the  coupon  at  right,  without  the  least  obligation,  lor  a  I  R hi  hi  MONSTRA'I ION  Kl'l 
Better  yet.  phone  or  send  us  ,i  fax 


1 -888-244-3850 
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\X  ondertul  truck  parts  like  sd 

■ 
i 

•  riprap,  i 

-  tufi 
rowing  disks,  plow  frame-,  grader  1 

i  ! 

I  i 

Lot     -----  - 

counting  tires.  Streams  that  pass  tcj 
have  tires  inevitably,  the  Templl 

oi 

census.  And  I'll  add  bridges  and  di 
note  the  numbers,  call  it  the  civil 

i 

t  fords  : 

I 

been  down  here  at  all.  and  very. I 
lately,  very  few  ever.  \X  Tio  has  seenl 
grotto  or" a  delta.1  Reallv.  who."'  The 
who  threw  the  car  parts  down  saj 
from  on  high,  back  in  the  1940s 

The  odd  fisherman  will 
seen  it.  though  the  Temple  isn't 
world's  best  fishing  stream  uhe 
salmon  wa»  reported  in  1 820),  and  1 
fishet  who  ventures  this  tar  up  the  Tj 
pie  trom  the  Sandv  would  be  odd] 
deed — mv  own  rod  stavs  tucked  al  I 
the  starboard  gunwale  ot  the  trustvl 
noe.  where  in  the  past  it  has  ridj 

Hunters,  i 
been  here.  And  the  farmers  whd 
u-ed  the^e  waters  for  irrigation,  sun 
- 

. 

have  seen  this  place,  come  tor  skin 
dip  swims  and  frog  gigging.  But  j 
haps  not  latelv.  Perhaps  not  since 
penultimate  house  along  here  was  s 
i 

■ 

K  iy>  r<  »r  manv  years,  not  just  nght  hn 
The  water  is  dark,  the  shade  deep. 
-    .  -  2  and  thicl 

mg.  the  n\  erbanks  are  high  on  the  re 

ment  couldn't  come  in  here  summer- 
and  probably  too  few  straight  trees 
bother  with  come  winter  freeze  in  s 
E  i 

i 


i  10  matter  where  von  are  going,  it 
i  fluviatile,  you  ha\  e  c<  mip.niv  : 

■  'er-living,  ever-lovin"  stream, 
us  accompanied,  1  paddle  to- 

■  [i  my  heavy  lode  on  Day  Moun- 
-deep  pools,  shorl  riffles  he- 
ll 1,  get  > >ut  and  pick  up  the  canoe, 
I  ing  my  ten-dollai  1 1  mnterfeit 

■  sandals,  thinking  I  should  proh- 
i  have  worn  something  tougher, 

aj  ick  up  the  canoe  or  simply  drag 
n  |  :r  the  gravel,  then  paddle  a  hun- 
feet  more  of  pool,  drag  another 
I'm  not  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
at  times,  and  about  forty  feel 

■  i  below  it  where  it  passes  in  front 

■  |e  new  offices  of  the  Franklin  Jour- 

our  sweetly  local  twice-weekly 
-paper  (publishing  since  1840, 
lot  always  at  this  site;  headlines 
"Cemetery  Needs  New  Trees"), 

•  across  the  highway  from  me.  A 
,ii  iif  huge  sugar  maples  undermined 
ood  hang  over  the  stream.  The 
est  has  fallen  in  after  probably  a 
_ ,  hundred-year  reign  on  the  hanks 
,  has  draped  itself  clear  across 
•  stream,  propped  up  on  its  own 
k  branches  below,  furniture- 
j loth  above  from  springtime  scrapes 

.i  ice  and  rushing  flood-time  baths 
md-laden  water, 
iwkwardly  as  hell  get  out  of  theea- 
and  onto  the  log  over  hip-deep 

.t,  balance  on  the  prodigious  tree 
i  ik,  pull  the  boat  over  it  in  a  clean, 
ng  morion  even  while  using  the 

wales  to  keep  my  balance,  splash 

i  back  in,  flop  back  into  boat  my- 
recover  my  paddle,  and  onward. 

■eper  like  that  would  kill  you  dead 

ou  were  coming  downstream  in 

i  water. 

our  tires  s,  i  far. 

v  marked  crow  flies  by,  heavy  w  hite 
)e  in  its  wing:  the  scientists  are  .it 
k  somewhere  within  the  bird's 
rmous  range.  Or  maybe  this  bud 
has  a  pure  white  wing  primary, 
so  unusual,  from  what  I  hear, 
ugh  nothing  I've  seen  clearly  my- 

.  unless  I'm  seeing  it  now  .  A  sign  of 

dom,  this  white  feather,  tradition 

5  as.  I  nless  it's  p.unt. 

The  road  is  right  there,  loud,  but  I 
invisible,  wild,  priv  ate,  alone  with 

atever  wisdom  1  can  muster.  I'm 

vn  below  Ryan's,  which  is  a  spurts 
(of  all  things),  a  sports  bar  in  a 

et-steel  box  building.  I'm  so  close  I 


1 1  mid  leave  this  wild  plai  e  for  thai 
one,  |iisi  a  climb  tip  the  mudclv,  bank 
fifty  or  seventy  feet,  old  wheels  and 
engine  blocks  as  handholds,  ascend  to 
Ryan's  parking  lot,  float  ov  er  the  as- 
phalt, push  the  plate-glass  door  with 
my  palm,  jaunt  ily  order  a  Manbal  - 
tan  maybe  tell  the  harkcep  how  to 
make  a  Manhattan — drink  it,  drink 
another,  barking  pleasantries  about 
the  sports  event  at  hand,  then  step 
outside  dramatically  and  walk  off  the 
edge  of  their  world  and  back  to  mine, 
disappear  into  the  foliage  and  off  the 
Jilt  pleasantly  potted. 

I  note-  a  couple  more  whole  cars 
hanging  off  the  chtlv  banks;  I  believe 
they  predate  Ryan's  by  more  than  sev- 
eral decades. 

A  robin,  bless  him,  pokes  t  he 
gravel  bar,  no  lawn  bud  he.  Rusty 
blackbirds  probe  the  mud,  brighl  yel- 
low eves  focused  on  their  feed,  then 
heads  cocked  to  check  me  out:  be- 
nign, boys,  so  hack  to  work.  Bun:  and 
soul;  of  red-winged  blackbirds, 
though  1  cannot  see  them.  Pretty 
hubcaps,  smooth-edged  bricks,  bull 
broken  china,  beer  bottles,  these  last 
not  old .  beer  cans,  ditto,  though 
wait,  here's  one  with  remov  able  pop- 
top,  which  dates  it  1970s,  and  then 
just  the  steel  top-disk  of  a  can 
opened  with  a  church  key,  hack 
when.'  1960s  at  the  latest.  Wild  cu- 
cumbers climbing  and  winding 
through  a  copse  of  red  willow,  spiny 
fruit  dangling  and  dry.  The  bridge  is 
right  ui1  here  somewhere,  has  to  he 
c  li  »se.  I  'm  meandering  along  with  the 
stream,  whollv  absorbed,  evening 
coming  down  softly.  I've  got  to  make 
the  bridge!  But  don't  really  want  to 
be  paddling  upstream  back  on  the 
Sandy  in  the  dark,  paddling  hungrv 
among  the  Mussul  I  Insquit  shades. 

Muskrat.  lie  doesn't  see  me  right 
away,  doesn't  hear  me  with  all  the 
bridge-traffic  white  noise  up  ahead;  he 
lust  calmly  swims  ahead  <  »f  me  carrying 
a  big  leaf  and  stem  from  a  weed  I  rec- 
ognize from  mv  childhood  bog  adv  en- 
tures but  can't  name  (and  w<  m't  find  in 
any  book,  as  it  turns  out,  at  least  not 
yet:  very  large  leaf,  substantial  stem — 
1  drew  a  bad  picture  of  n  and  can't  tor- 
get  it).  Let's  call  it  muskrat  weed,  hell, 
lie  trails  this  food  alongside  himself, 
paddling  very  v|uietlv  and  slowly,  no 
hurry,  no  rush,  lust  another  rodent 


heading  I  u  nne  foi  a  !-.  i  uivh  suae  • 
weed.  1  hen  he  become-  aw  are  < .!  it 
somehow,  perhaps  the  telegraphing 
ripples  of  my  bow,  turns  Im  head  in  n  > 
hurry  and  sees  me — makes  go  id  lac 
c< intact,  which  he  hi Th  a  sec ond,  then 
simply  hurrie  s  a  little— no  panic.  I  le's 
a  bridge  brat.  What's  a  canoe  to  him 
w  In  i's  seen  a  hundred  eigl  iteen  whet  I 
el's  an  hour  his  w  hole  daytime  life.' 
I  paddle  i >ver  t ire  numhei  live 
Mv  speed  is  slightly  greater  than 
Muskrat's  (musquash,  the  Abenaki 
called  him,  and  si  i  Tin  ireau),  a  net  I  gain 
on  him.  When  I  gel  too  cl<  >se,  he  dr<  >ps 
his  leaf  and  hurries  taster — still  no  pan- 
ic no  dive — and  twenty  feel  farther 
ducks  easily  into  the  mud  bank.  I  pull 
up  at  the  next  ntfle,  which  tb  >ws  under 
a  fallen  oak,  just  sit  a  minute,  holding 
a  dead  branch  ti  >  kee  p  me  steady  against 
the  bole.  At  the  tat  end  ot  the  oak 
where  n  most  influences  the  flow  ot 
the  stream,  a  gravel  bar  has  formed. 
And  right  there  1  spy  two  baby 
muskrats,  about  one-third  adult  size, 
e  [early  new  in  the  world.  They  see  me- 
at the  moment  I  see  them,  and  startle, 
but  mildly.  They're  cute-  (is  the  only 
wi  ird),  bump  into  each  i  ither,  then  hur- 
ry tow  ai  d  me.  They  rush  headli  >ng  and 
ill-adviseclly  toward  me  along  the  grav  - 
el bar,  then  duck  under  the  oak  trunk, 
where  al  last  they  are  hidden  from  me. 
I  think  they're  going  to  stay  there,  but 
si  H  hi  I  lore  t  hc  v  ct  Hue-  swimming,  screw- 
ing their  rails,  matter-of-fact  glances 
at  me,  no  diving  at  all,  swim  acn  iss  the 
stream  and  under  the  cut  bank.  And 
that's  ni  it  the  end  ot  it,  either.  One  lit- 
tle lace  peers  out  and  investigates  me. 
I  i  night  ii  i  thr< >w  si >mething  < >r  hiss  or 
even  hi >wl  like  a  mi  mster  t< i  teach  him 
about  the  danger  of  people,  but  can't 
brum  myself  to  be  the  bad  example. 
Instead  I  climb  out  at  then  gra\ el  bar 
and  go  about  pulling  the  canoe  over 
the  log,  making  as  much  ik  >ise  as  pi  >ssi- 
ble.  But  when  1  get  to  the  upstream  side 
1  look  back  to  the  cut  bank,  and  there's 
that  little  head  peering  out,  and  now 
his  sidek ic  k  next  ti  i  him. 

Oh  is  nice  to  be  i  >t  interest . 
nw  aid.  Inti  >  the  next  pi  n  il.  (Tire 
number  six,  halt  buried  there  in  t he- 
hank. 1  I've  been  paddling  one  hour. 
It's  seven  o'clock  and  1  really  ought  to 
be  home  making  dinner.  I  figure  it 
won't  be  the  whole  hour  hack  —  I'll 


LETTER  FROM  MAINI  hi 


ind  orange  with 

:  i    arse,  including  a 
in^ul.iti  >r,  w  huh 
w  null  i\\  '.\  uli  tin- 
In  i  l\  pl.u  cd  there:  three 

I 

I  \  lite  in  the 


(    iik  •    t hink  of  1 1 ,  very 

lit t It-  i  :l  the  commerce  up  there  now 
.inJ  llung  a  mile  to  the  west  was  there 
when  we  arrived.  Some  will  say  we 
brought  it  with  us,  or  our  kind. 

Cars.,  trucks,  R\  s,  motorcycles,  :ip 
overhead,  drivers  intent  on  the  for- 
ward. No  bobbing  head  of  the  walker 
ro  he  seen.  No  gliding  bicyclist.  And  no 
one  look-  in\  direction.  1  .1111  as  a 
muskrat  to  them:  invisible.  And  1  trv  to 
be  .1  muskrat  hack:  oblivious,  merely 
paddling  about  m\  business,  which 
seems  ti  1  he  c « unhining  past  and  future. 

Oddly,  there's  no  path  down  from 
the  road  on  any  o!  the  tour  corners 
ol  the  bridge.  Always  around  a 
bridge  like  this  there's  a  path  worn 
by  little  kids  or  fishing  people  or 
both.  Not  here,  not  yet.  Ahead  some 
remnant  of  the  old  bridge,  rotten 
concrete,  this  built  over  the  rem- 
nants ol  an  even  older  bridge:  river 
stones  and  hand-drilled  quarry  gran- 
ite. Somewhere  under  there  perhaps 
are  the  remains  of  the  bridge  bought 
and  built  for  150  bushels  of  grain. 
How  main  bushels  of  grain  did  we 
pa\  tor  this  one?  People  rush  not 
twenty  feel  overhead — weird  when 
you  think  about  it — dozens  of  people 
.1  minute.  Still,  twenty  feet  from  all 
those  cars,  1  have  the  feeling  of  isola- 
tion. I'm  sitnivj  in  an  old  place  that 
lives  on  like  a  troll  under  the  new 
pi. tee-  I'm  growing  happier  by  the 
minute.  Yes:  the  stream  is  safer  for- 
gotten, and  maybe  I  am  too.  I'm 
Pierpole  tor  the  moment.  I'm  a  leop- 
ard frog,  I'm  the  stream. 

I  L  ie's  where  I  1  >ught  n >  turn  an  mnd. 
The  sun  has  set,  the  di^k  is  upon  us. 

Tire  number  seven:  a  big  truck  tire 
well  buried  by  sediments.  The  stream 
flowing  over  it  makes  ,1  distinctly  round 
hump  in  the  water. 

Bui  after  the  bridge  there's  a  nice 
deep  pool,  long  and  dark,  the  very  pool 
I've  gared  down  1  >n  s<  1  main  years  driv- 
ing above,  such  a  smooth,  long  pool 
th.it  I  can't  resist  paddling  a  little 
more — goi  to  see  what  there  is  to  be 
seen  around  the  bend.  Around  the 
bend:  that's  where  the  answers  are. 
There's  .1  beaver  sink  caught  up  against 
.1  rock:  .1  perfectly  stripped  poplar 
sapling,  twelve  feet  long  as  measured 
igainsi  the  canoe,  gnawed  sharp  at 
both  ends,  tapered  nicely  from  about 


two  inches  at  the  butt,  hlancht'i 
ghostly  pale,  almost  glowing 
dusk.  This  I  lean  out  ot  the  bij 
pie k  up:  I  love  a  good  stick. 

And  next  thing  1  know  I'm  j] 
ing  up  and  poling.  The  beaver 
is  perfect,  sleek  and  strong.  W'h 
I  can  see  is  orange,  clouds  hu  j 
up  grandly;  chill  in  the  air,  cn 
mv  wet  feet.  But  ir's  summer- 
dark  can  it  get.'  I'm  practica. 
tow  n.  How  tar  can  1  be  from  co 
and  safety?  I  could  walk  home  j 
hour,  flapping,  not  to  worry,  I 
won't  walk.  Pierpole  must  have 
out  on  the  river  at  night  oft 
that's  the  tune  to  hunt  raccod 
will  make  mv  way  back  by  star 
in\  isible. 

At  the  head  of  the  long  poo 
of  sight  of  the  bridge,  I  encour 
brick  bar — thousands  of  red-or 
bricks  making  their  own  red-01 
gravel.  Dumped  here.'  Colla 
here.'  (Later,  in  the  midst  of  * 
research,  I'll  be  reading  about  a 
yard  in  W  est  Farmington  and 
slowly  come  to  realize  that  it  wa 
uated  on  the  bluff  just  above  he 
goodly  operation  hack  in  the 
nineties  of  the  nineteenth  cen 
dense-walled  beehive  kilns,  hi 
and  gutter  pipe  and  rooting  t 
every  project  local,  every  econ 
your  neighbor's.)  My  god — my 
taps  along  a  brick-bottomed  strc 
detritus  hardly  counting  tor  p< 
tion:  the  stream's  clay  has  me 
been  baked.  W  hat's  funny  is  that 
source  clay  is  more  permanent 
place  than  the  bricks  someone 
burned  it  into.  That  orangy  vein 
be  here  always,  at  least  in  hui 
terms,  always  until  our  star  explo 
that  long  at  least.  But  the  bricks, 
ten,  the  bricks  are  moving  do- 
stream  like  any  old  throwing  rq 
mov  ing  a  millimeter  here,  a  too 
flood,  giving  up  molecule  after  at 
to  the  flow,  getting  polished  rou 
in  .i  thousand  years  to  be  comple 
broken  down  and  rolled  to  the  C 
of  Maine  as  reddish  sand,  rollec 
the  sea  and  pounded  and  washed  ; 
ground  and  digested,  broken  dowi 
raw  materials  tor  some  scruffy  hi 
of  life,  moved  by  water  to  the  stc 
aeh  of  some  eternal  starfish  but  n 
er  altogether  gone  and  always  of 
stream. 
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LOVE  AM)  HYDROGEN 

By  Jim  Shepard 


magine  five  or  six  city  blocks 
uld  lilt,  with  ,i  hump,  and  float 
ay.  The  impression  the  804-foot - 
lg  Hindenburg  gives  on  the  ground 
that  "I  an  airship  huill  hy  giants 
d  excessive  even  to  their  purposes, 
ic  fahric  hull  and  main  I rame 
rve  upward  sixteen  stories  high. 
Meinert  and  Gniiss  are  out  on  the 
ngway  ladder  down  In  the  star- 
ard  =1  engine  car.  They're  helping 
lit  the  machinists,  in  .1  pinch.  (  iniiss 
afraid  of  heights,  which  amuses 
eryi  me.  It's  .111  « >pen  .  1 1 u  1 1 1 1 1 11  im  kid- 
:i  with  a  single  handrail  extending 
ghteen  feet  down  into  the  car's 
itchway.  They're  at  2,000  feet   I  he 
ouds  helow  strand  In  and  dissipate, 
's  early  in  a  mild  May  in  01  ■>?. 
Their  leather  eaps  are  huckled  un- 
■r  1  hen  chins,  hut  t hey  have  m  1 
>ggles.  The  air  buffets  hy  at  eighty- 
ve  miles  per  hour.  Meinert  shows 
niiss  how  to  hook  his  arm  around 
le  leading  edge  1 1!  t  he  laddei  1  <  1 
sep  from  being  blown  off  as  he 
•aves  the  hull.  E\  en  through  the 
leepskin  gloves  the  metal  is  shock- 
igly  cold  from  the  slipstream.  The 
iter  suede  of  the  grip  doesn't  pro- 
ide  quite  the  purchase  they  would 
ish  w  hen  hanging  their  keister  out 
ver  the  open  Atlantic.  Every  raised 
lot  is  wrenched  from  the  rung  and 
ung  into  space. 
Servicing  the  engines  inside  the 
ipola,  they're  out  ol  the  blast  but  not 
le  cold.  Raising  a  head  our  of  the 
lidded  area  is  like  being  cuffed  In  .1 
ear.  It's  a  pusher  arrangement,  thank 

m  Shepard's  must  recent  novel  is  Nosfcratu 
Knopf,  1998).  His  new  story  collection  will 
at  next  year 


(  iod.  The  b.K  k  end  of  the  l  upol.is  are 
open  to  facilitate  maintenance  on  the 
blocks  and  engine  mounts.  The  en- 
gines are  I  ,  1  00  In  >rsep<  >w  el  diesels  f<  >ur 
feel  high.  The  propellers  are  twenty 
tee  I  lon<_;.  When  I  he  men  are  d<  wii  on 
then  hands  and  knees  adjusting  the 
vibration  dampers,  those  props  are  a 
toot  and  a  1 1. ill  aw  , iv  I  he  sound  is  like 
t  iod   losing  h is  1  empe r,  kettle- 


M 


drums  1 1 1  the  si 
lists  m  the  tac e. 


einert  and  I  mm 


are  hoi h 


Regenshurgers.  Meinert  was  in  his 
twenties  and  (  inuss  a  child  during 
the  absi  dute  w<  irst  years  .  >f  the  infla- 
tion. Thev  lived  on  111  usi  ai  d  sand  - 
w  it.  I  ics,  hi  li  led  kale,  and  1 111  nip  mash 
(  iniiss's  most  cherished  toy  lor  a  year 
and  a  hall  was  a  cli  ithespin  on  which 
his  father  had  panned  a  I  ,k  e 
They're  ecstatic  to  have  found  posi- 
tions like  this,  then  woik  fills  them 
will  1  elal  ii  >n,  and  I  he  kind  ol  spun 
1  msly  pn  iprietary  pride  that  im  trial 
tour  guides  might  feel  1  >n  ( "Hympus 
Meals  that  seem  giddily  baronial- 
plates  crowded  with  sausages, 
tureens  of  soups,  platters  ot  venison 
or  trout  or  buttered  potatoes  —  ap- 
pear daily,  once  the  passengers  have 
been  serv  ed,  loiiriesv  ol  I  1  il  1  h  1 1  ill  - 
ban  Zeppelin.  Their  sleeping  berths, 
aboard  and  ashore,  are  more  luxuri- 
ous than  any  other  place  they've  pre- 
viously laid  their  heads. 

Meinert  and  (inuss  arc  in  love. 
This  complicates  just  about  every- 
thing. Thev  steal  moments  when 
thev  can — on  the  last  Frankfurt  to 
Rio  run,  thev  exchanged  an  intense 
and  acrobatic  series  ot  caresses  1  n 
leet  up  inside  the  superstructure 


when  Meinert  was  supposed  to  have 
been  checking  a  seam  on  one  ot  the 
gasbags  tor  wear,  their  glue  pots 
clacking  and  clocking  together — but 
mostly  their  ardor  b  channeled  so 
smoothly  into  underground  streams 
that  even  their  siblings,  watching 
them  work,  would  be  satisfied  with 
their  ret.  titude. 

Meinert  loves  (  inuss's  fussiness 
wiih  del  ail,  his  loving  solicitude  with 
.ill  sehedules  and  plans,  the  wav  he 
seems  10  husband  good  feeling  and 
pass  a  around  among  his  shipmates, 
lie  hnes  the  1  elebrat  01  v  delight 
(  inuss  takes  in  all  meals,  and  watches 
bun  with  1 1 ie  an t ic ipatory  e \  1.  1 1  e - 
ment  thai  an  enthusiast  might  bring 
to  a  sublime  st retel  1  <  >l  Aida  (  inuss 
has  a  shy  and  diffident  sense  ot  hu- 
mor that's  particularly  eftec  five  in 
groups.  At  the  base  ol  his  neck  so  it's 
hlddel  1  In  .1  i.  o|  lai  he  has  a  tat  too  ot  a 
figure  eight  ot  rope:  an  infinity  sign. 
I  le's  exceedingly  well  proportioned. 

(inuss  loves  Meinert's  shoulders, 
his  wav  ol  making  every  physical  act 
worthy  o|  a  |«  >hn n v  Weissmuller, 
and  the  wav  he  can  plav  the  irre- 
sponsible daredevil  and  -till  erode 
others'  disapproval  or  righteous  in- 
dignation, lie's  open-mouthed  at 
1  he  wav  Meinert  flaunts  the  si  mi  ol 
1  tisid tc  uis  and  disreputable  1  harm 
1  hat  all  mot  hers  w  am  against.  In  his 
bunk  ,11  night ,  (inuss  somct  imes 
I  h  1  nk s,  /  >-<.'/!( sc  to  /( s(  a/I  /l/s  otrtt'i 
qualities,  lor  fear  ot  agitating  himself 
1 00  completely,  lie  calls  Meinert 
"( >ld  Shatferhand."  They  \<  ike  about 
the  age  difference. 

1 1  gi  >es  without  s.i v  ing  ih.u  the 
penalty  for  exposed  homosexuality  in 
this  ease  would  begin  at  the  loss  ol 


II 

lv  111  te-    whai  was 

spend  more  tniR'  together.'— but  Mein- 
ert the  daredev  il  had  refused  to  n-k  it. 
Each  night  Meinert  lies  in  hi-  hunk 
wishing  thev'd  risked  n .  As  .1 1.1111-1  »la- 
non,  he  passed  along  to  Gnuss  his 
grandfather's  antique  silver  pocket 
watch.  1 1  had  already  been  engraved 
"To  My  I  )earest  Boy." 

Egk  1-  .1  fat  little  man  with  h<  tils. 
Meineri  considers  him  to  have  been 
well  named,  lie  whistles  the  same 
thirteen-note  motif  each  night  he- 
fore  lights-<  >ut. 

How  much  happiness  1-  someone 
entitled  to.'  Tin-  1-  flu-  que-tion  that 
Gneiss  turns  this  way  and  that  in  his 
aluminum  hunk  in  the  darkness.  The 
-hip  betrays  no  tremor  or  sense  of 
movement  as  it  slips  through  the  -kv 
like  .1  fish. 

lie  1-  proud  "t  his  feeli ngs  for 
Meinert.  lie  can  count  on  one  hand 
the  number  of  people  he's  known  he 
believes  to  be  capable  of  feelings  as 
exalted  as  hi-. 

Meinert,  meanwhile,  has  devel- 
oped a  flirtation  with  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers: perhaps  the  only  relation- 
ship possible  thai  would  be  more 
forbidden  than  hi-  relationship  with 
( iniiss.  I  he  flirtation  alternately  irri- 
tate- and  frighten-  (  inu— . 

The  passenger  1-  one  ol  those  lan- 
guid teenager-  who  own  the  world. 
She  has  a  boy's  haircut.  She  has  ,1 
boy'-  chest.  She  paint-  her  hp-  but 
otherwise  wear-  no  makeup  I  ler  par 
ents  are  briskly  polite  with  the  crew 
1  1  r  1  \  exuted  by  their  fir-t   i>  1 

had  to  endure  their  ex- 
n  the  girl'-  tami- 

: 

'  'Cile  line  .11  the  b.i-e  *  >l 
I  "mu—  md  Mem- 

■ 


child's  -parking  toy  pistol:  anything 
that  might  mix  apocalyptically  with 
their  ship's  seven  million  cubic  feet 
of  hydrogen.  I~wo  hundred  steve- 
dores in  the  ground  crew  were  ar- 
rayed every  ten  feet  or  so  around  the 
airship's  perimeter,  dragging  -lightly 
hack  and  lorth  on  their  rope-  with 
each  shift  111  the  wind.  Meinert 
made  a  joke  about  drone-  pulling  a 
queen.  The  late  afternoon  was  blue 
with  rain  and  tog.  A  -mall,  soaked 
Hitler  Youth  contingent  with  two 
bedraggled  Party  pennant-  -food  at 
attention  to  see  them  off. 

Meinert  was  handed  Tereska's 
valise,  and  Tereska  wrestled  it  back, 
rummaging  through  it  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  him.  They'd  given 
eat.  li  t  ither  playful  bump-. 

The  two  friend-  hni-hed  their  in- 
spections and  waited  at  attention  un- 
til all  the  passengers  were  up  the  gang- 
way. "Isn't  she  the  charming  little 
rogue,"  I  inu—  remarked.  "Don't  -cold, 
Auntie,"  Meinert  answered. 

The  first  signal  bell  sounded.  Lined 
one-  wh  1  Lame  to  see  the  traveler-  off 
waved  and  shouted.  A  passenger  un- 
buckled hi-  wristwatch  and  tossed  it 
from  one  of  the  observation  windows 
as  a  farewell  present.  Meinert  and 
Gnuss  were  the  la-t  one-  aboard  and 
secured  the  gangway.  Two  thousand 
pound-  of  water  ballast  was  dropped. 
The  splash  routed  the  rank-  of  the 
1  litler  Youth  contingent.  At  1  50  feet 
the  signal  bell-  of  the  engine 
telegraph-  jangled,  and  the  engine- 
one  by  one  roared  to  lite.  At  J00  feet 
the  bell-  rang  again,  calling  tor  high- 
er rev*  »lui  i<  »ns. 

On  the  way  to  their  subsequent 
duties,  the  two  friend-  took  .1  mo- 
ment at  a  tree  spot  at  an  observation 
window  and  watched  the  ground  re- 
cede. The  passengers  were  oohing 
and  . lahing  as  the  mountain-  of 
Switzerland  and  Austria  tell  away  to 
the  south,  inverted  in  the  mirrorlike 
expanse  ol  the  lake.  The  ship  lifted 
with  the  smoothness  of 
planetary  motion. 


A 


tort  and  featured  featherlight 
whisper-quiet  sliding  door-.  O'j 
deck  passengers  could  lather  uff 
the  world's  tir-t  airborne  shower.  1 
smoking  room,  off  the  bar  and  c 
ble-sealed  all  the  way  round,  sta 
open  until  the  last  guests  said  gi 
night.  The  fabric-covered  walla 
the  lounge  and  public  areas  were  q 
orated  with  hand-painted  artwc 
Each  room  had  it-  own  theme: 
mam  salon,  a  map  of  the  world  cn 
hatched  by  the  routes  of  famous 
plorers;  the  reading  room,  scenes 
the  history  of  postal  delivery.  Ant 
milium  bust  of  General  von  Hindi 
burg  sat  in  a  halo  of  light  on 
ebony  base  in  a  niche  at  the  top 
the  main  gangway.  A  place  setti 
for  two  tor  dinner  involved  tittv-ei; 
piece-  of  Dresden  china  and  sih 
The  handles  of  the  butter  kni» 
were  themselves  mini  zeppelii 
Complimentary  sleeping  caps  wi 
bordered  with  the  legend  An  Bo 
Des  Luftschiffes  Hindenburg.  Lugg; 
tag-  were  -tamped  hn  Zeppelin  U 
Den  C  )zean  and  featured  an  image 
the  Hindenburg  bearing  down,  in 
ocean,  on  what  look 
like  the  Santa  Maria. 


k  ift,  their  lives  had  really  be- 
come a  pair  of  stupefying  narratives. 
Frankfurt  to  Rio  in  three  and  a  halt 
day-.  Frankfurt  to  New  York  in  two. 
The  twenty-five  pa— enger  cabins  on 
A  deck  slept  two  in  stateroom  corn- 


hen  he  can  put  Tereska  out 
his  head,  Gnuss  is  giddy  with  tl 
danger  and  improbability  of  it  a 
The  axial  catwalk  is  10  inches  wii 
at  it-  base,  782  feet  long,  and  vertij' 
nously  high  above  the  pa— enger  at 
crew  compartment-  below.  Cre 
member-  require  the  nimbleness 
structural-steel  workers.  The  top 
the  gas  cells  can  only  be  inspects 
from  the  top  of  the  vertical  ringt 
ladder-  running  along  the  intlatic 
pipe-,  sixteen  -tone-  up  into  the  r 
dial  and  spiraling  bracing  wires  ar 
main  frame.  Up  that  high,  the  ait 
ship'-  interior  seem-  to  have  its  ow 
weather.  Mists  form.  The  vast  ce 
walls  holding  the  seven  million  ci 
hie  feet  of  hydrogen  billow  and  flex 
At  the  very  top  of  Ladder  =4  o 
the  second  morning  out,  Meinei 
hang-  from  one  hand.  He  spins  slow 
lv  above  Gnuss,  down  below  wit 
the  glue  pots,  like  a  high-wire  ac 
seen  at  such  a  distance  that  all  rh 
spectacle  is  gone.  He  -mgs  one  of  h 
songs  from  the  war,  when  as  a  sever 
teen-vear-old  he  served  on  the  LZ  9 


bombed  London 
■  the  winds  let  them 
it .  I  I  is  voice  is  ;i 
\g  ech<  i  fr<  'in  ;ib<  >ve: 

I  Pans  people  shake  all 
wer 

error  as  they  wait, 
e  Count  prefers  to 
;ome  ai  night, 
pect  us  iii  half-past 
jight! 

hiss  nestles  in  ;uul  lis- 
r.  On  either  side  of  the 
t  ilk,  great  tanks  carry 
.  .  0  p<  ninds  i  »t  t.1  iesel 
[  nd  water.  Ah  mgside 
t  anks,  bays  hi  >kl  ti  ><  id 
r  lies,  freight,  and  mail. 
1  is  one  nt  his  fav  orite 
■S  to  steal  tune.  I  le  and 
pert  sometimes  linger 
for  the  privacy  and  the 
y  excuses — inspet  t  it  in 
I  rrands — that  all  tins 
»ge  space  affords. 
Ipod  news:  Meinert  signals  that 
■  located  a  worn  patch,  necessi- 
■ag  help.  Gniiss  climbs  to  him 
'i  i  am ither  glue  pi »t  and  a  pi H  i >l 
[gelatin  latex  used  In  lender  the 
Ivy-duty  sailmaker's  cotton  gas- 
t  ighi .  His  crec  tion  gn  >ws 
I         as  he  climbs. 


..i-hcir  repairs  L ,  unplete,  they  re 
ll  strapped  in  on  the  ladder  near 
■  top,  mostly  hidden  in  the  gloom 
r  curtaining  folds  of  the  gas  cell, 
j  iss,  in  a  reverie  after  their  love- 
Iving,  asks  Meinert  if  he  can  lo- 
B'  the  most  ecstatic  feeling  he's 
Ir  experienced.  Meinert  can.  It 
I  when  he'd  serv  ed  as  an  observer 
ii  i  night  attack  on  Calais. 
;i  iniiss  still  has  Meinert 's  warm  sex  in 
■hand.  This  had  keen  the  LZ  98, 
■tained  by  Lehmann,  Meinert  re- 
nds him.  They'd  gi  itten  m  where  i  in 
,  int  fi  ir  ft  ighi  nind  targets  in  England, 
n  conditions  over  (  !alais  had  keen 
c  il  for  the  i  ibser\  ation  basket:  thick 
:1  id  at  4,000  feet,  but  the  air  beneath 
fctalline.  The  big  airships  were  much 
It  w  hen  i  iperating  abi  ive  c  li  >ud.  But 
1  n  hi  iw  to  see  their  targets.7 

khe  solution  was  exhilarating:  on 
I  ir  appn  >ach  they  throttled  the  mo- 
is  as  far  bac  k  as  they  could  w  hile  re- 
ining the  power  to  maneuver.  The 


Zeppelin  was  leveled  out  at  500  feet 
above  the  cloud  layer,  and  i hen,  w  ith 
a  winch  and  a  cable,  Meinert,  as  Air 
Observer,  was  lowered  nearly  2,000 
feet  iii  the  observation  basket,  a  hol- 
low metal  capsule  scalloped  open  at 
the  top.  I  le  had  a  I  leal  \  lew  di  >u  IV 
ward,  and  his  gondola,  so  relatively 
i  iny ,  w  as  inv  isible  fn  im  the  gn  nind. 

Dropping  into  space  in  that  hide 
bucket  had  keen  the  mosi  frightening 
and  electric  thing  I  ic'd  ever  done.  1  le'd 
keen  swept  along  alone  under  the 
cloud  ceiling  and  over  the  lights  of  the 
city,  like  the  messenger  of  the  gi >ds. 

The  garrison  of  the  fort  had  heard 
the  si  nind  of  their  mot<  it's,  and  ill 
the  light  artillery  had  begun  tiring  in 
that  direction  Rut  only  once  had  a 
salvi '  c  ome  c  lose  enough  to  have 
startled  him  with  its  crash. 

Ills  cable  had  extended  up  above 
his  head  into  the  darkness  and  murk. 
It  had  hi  iwed  ti  mvard,  the  capsule  cant- 
ed from  the  pull.  The  wind  had 
streamed  past  him.  The  lights  had 
rolled  by  below.  From  his  wicker  seat 
he  had  direc  ted  the  immense  invisible 
ship  abov  e  by  telephone,  and  had  set 
and  reset  their  courses  by  eve  and  b\ 
compass,  lie  had  crisscrossed  them 
ov  er  the  tort  tor  forty-five  minutes,  sig- 
naling when  to  drop  their  small  bombs 
and  phi  isphi  irus  incendiaries.  The  ex- 


perient  e  had  keen  that  of  a  magician's, 
or  a  sorcerer's,  hurling  thunderbolts 
on  his  own.  Thai  night  he'd  keen  a 
regular  Regensburg  Zeus,  khe  bombs 
and  incendiaries  had  detonated  on  the 
railroad  station,  the  warehouses,  and 
the  munitions  dump-  W  hen  they'd 
fallen  they'd  spiraled  silently  out  of 
the  darkness  above  and  had  plum- 
meted pasi  his  capsule,  the  explosions 
always  carried  away  behind  him.  Every 
so  often  luminous  ov  als  from  the  fi  >rl  's 
searchlights  had  rippled  I  he  hot  ton  is  of 
the  ek  >uds  like  a  hand  lamp  beneath  a 
tablet,  loth 

C  iniiss,  still  hanging  in  his  har- 
ness, is  disconcerted  by  the  story.  I  le 
tucks  Meinert's  sex  back  into  the 
i  ipened  pants. 

"That  feeling  comes  back  to  me  in 
memory  when  I'm  mv  happiest  In! 
ing  or  alone,"  Meinert  muses.  "And 
w  hen  I'm  with  you  as  well,"  he  adds, 
after  having  seen  ( iniiss's  face. 

(muss  buckles  his  own  pants,  un- 
hooks his  harness,  and  begins  his 
caret  u  I  descent.  "I  don  '  I  think  I 
make  you  feel  like  Zeus,"  he  says,  a 
little  sadly 

"Well,  like  Pan,  anyway,"  Mein- 
ert ealh  i  mi  from  above 

ri^  him- 


i 


i.H  ev  enmg  darkness  tails  on 


igraph  In. in  Arehi\  LuhschiifKui  Zeppelin  C  ImhH,  c/o  Zeppelin  Museum  I  nedrii.lisli.iten 


: 

!    the  clouds   Ml  the 

:  ilh  int  .in  breaking 

. 

dents  stay  up  late  in  the  salon,  typing 
bulletins  in  send  K  wireless  ahead  to 
America.  In  the  darkness  and  quiet 
t hex  themselves  r urn  in, 
(.  inu—  lead*  Meinert  halfway  up  Lad- 
.  n,  !•  •  rt  w  ir.l  in  in  t.  >r 
■ 

with  that  teenager.  Their  continuing 
■  i  Is  like  [j  \  e  itself. 
Like  their  airship,  their  new  home 
when  not  (lying  is  Friedrichshaten, 
(lath  placid  Lake  < 

m|  in\ 's  presence  has 
I  ■      I  the  liti  le  t<  iwn.  In  grati- 
tude  the  Town  Fathers  haw  erected  a 
:eppelin  tountain  in  the  courtyard  of 

Lint  (stride  i  gl.  ihe, 
I  urship  in  his  arms. 

h  I 

■ 

•   '   red  I  iniiss  m  mi  nintam 
■ 

- 

■ 

l 


ternoon  and  their  raw  smoked  ham 
as  the  uhiquitous  appetizer  tor  every 
meal.  I  hey  maintained  their  privacy 
as  weekend  hikers,  and  developed 
the  southerner's  endless  capacity  tor 
arguing  the  merits  of  various  moun- 
tain trails.  By  then  third  year  in 
Friedrichshaten  their  motto  was  "A 
mountain  each  weekend."  They 
spent  nights  in  mountain  huts,  and 
in  w  inters  they  might  ski  whole  days 
without  seeing  other  adventurers.  It 
Meinert  had  asked  his  friend  which 
experience  had  been  the  most  ecsta- 
tic ot  his  voting  lite,  (inuss  would 
have  cited  the  week  they  spent  alone 
in  a  hut  over  one  Christ- 

>t  mas  hi  >1  id  >\ . 
I  either  has  been  hack  to  Re- 
gensburg  tor  years.  Gniiss's  most 
vivid  memory  of  it,  for  reasons  he 
can't  locate,  is  of  the  scrape  and  des- 
olation of  his  dentist's  tooth-clean- 
ing instruments  one  rainy  March 
morning.  Meinert  usually  refers  to 
their  hometown  as  \  itality's  Grave- 
yard. His  younger  brother  still  writes 
to  him  twice  a  week.  GnilSS  still 
sends  a  portion  of  his  pay  home  to 
his  parents  and  sisters. 

Gniiss  know  s  rli.it  he's  being  the 
young  and  foolish  one  but  nev  erthe- 
less can't  resist  comparing  the  invin- 
cible intensity  of  his  feelings  tor 
Meinert  to  his  pride  at  serving  on 
this  airship — this  machine  that  con- 
quers two  oceans  at  once,  the  one- 
above  and  the  one  below;  this  ma- 
chine that  brought  their  country  su- 
premacy in  passenger,  mail,  and 
freight  service  to  the  North  and 
South  American  continents  only 
seventeen  years  after  the  Treaty  of 
\  ersailles. 

Even  calm,  cold,  practical  minds 
that  worked  on  logarithms  or  carbu- 
retors felt  the  strange  joy,  the  uncan- 
n\  fascination,  the  radiance  of  at- 
mospheric and  gravitational  freedom. 
They'd  watched  the  Gra)  Zeppelin, 
their  sister  ship,  take  off  one  beauti- 
ful morning,  the  sun  dazzling  on  its 
aluminum  dope  as  it  it  were  levitat- 
ing on  light,  and  it  was  like  watching 
a  juggernaut  float  tree  of  the  earth. 
One  night  they'd  gone  down  almost 
to  toueh  the  waxes  and  scared  a  fish- 
ing boat  in  the  fog,  and  had  joked  af- 
terward about  what  the  boat's  crew 


must  have  experienced:  looking 
to  see  a  great  dark,  whirring,  d 
ging  thing  rise  like  a  monster  i 
them  out  ot  the  murky  air. 

They're  both  Party  members. ' 
were  over  Aachen  during  the  na 
al  referendum  on  the  annexatici 
the  Rhineland,  and  helped  the  G 
Steward  rig  up  a  polling  booth  oi 
port  promenade  deck.  The  Yes  I 
had  carried  among  the  passen 
and  crew  by  a  coui 

M103  to  I. 
eals  in  flight  are  so  rel; 
that  some  guests  arrive  tor  hrea 
in  their  pajamas.  Tereska  is  one 
guest,  and  Gnuss  from  his  sta 
watches  Meinert  chatting  and 
ing  with  her.  She's  only  an  an 
ance,  he  reminds  himself,  hut 
brain  seizes  and  charges  aro 
enough  to  make  him  dizzy. 

The  great  mass  of  the  airs 
though  patrolled  by  crew  mem! 
is  off-limits  to  passengers  except 
those  on  guided  tours.  Soon  attei 
breakfast  service  is  cleared,  Mei 
informs  him,  with  insufficient  c 
tntion,  that  Tereska's  family  ha: 
quested  him  as  their  guide.  An 
later,  when  it's  time  tor  the  tou 
begin,  there's  Tereska  alone,  in 
boyish  shirt  and  sailor  pants 
jokes  with  Meinert  and  lavs  a  h 
on  his  forearm.  He  jokes  with  her 
Gniiss,  beside  himself,  contrive 
approach  her  parents,  sunning  th 
selves  by  a  port  observation  wind 
He  asks  it  they'd  missed  the  tout 
transpires  that  the  bitch  has  ft 
warned  them  that  it  would  be  a 
of  uncomfortable  climbing 
claustrophobic  poking  about. 

He  stumbles  about  helowdei  :. 
only  half-remembering  his  curr 
task.  W  hat's  happened  to  his  aut 
omy.7  What's  happened  to  his  abi 
to  generate  pleasure  or  contentm 
tor  himself  independent  of  Meine 
behavior.'  Before  all  this  he  saw  h 
self  in  the  long  term  as  First  Offi 
or  at  least  Chief  Sailmaker:  a  solit 
and  much-admired  figure  ot  c 
judgments  and  sober  selt-maste 
Instead,  now  he  feels  overheated 
coursed  through  with  kinetici 
like  an  agitated  and  kenneled  dog 
He  delivers  the  status  report 
the  ongoing  inspection  of  the 


II  'Why  are  you  weeping!"  Sauter, 
\  hief  Engineer,  asks, 
fi'iponsihility  has  flown  out  the 
Biiw.  1  le  takes  to  carrying  Meinert's 
'  ii  father's  watch  inside  his  pants, 
s  riefs  barely  hi  >ld  the  weighi ,  1 1 
''jn  s  and  sidles  against  his  genitals. 
>  it  -'In iw 7  Win i  cares ? 

sees  Meinerl  only  once  all  at 
on,  and  then  from  .1  distance.  I  le 
\  ies  for  him  as  much  as  he  dares 
t  g  tree  moments.  1 1111  nil:  Imik  Ii 
e  !hief  Steward  slaps  him  on  the 

oi  the  head  for  gathering  wool. 
'  iree  hours  are  spenl  in  a  solitary 
melancholy  inspection  of  the 
f  nost  gas  cell.  In  the  end  he 
1  say  for  sure  what  lie's  seen.  It 
i  ell  had  disappeared  entirely  it's 
not  clear  he  would  have 
^  noticed. 

^.hine  salmon  lor  the  final  din- 
IFresh  trout  from  the  Black  For- 
Irhere's  an  all-night  party  among 
■passengers  to  celebrate  their  ar- 
il in  America.  At  the  har  the  111. in 
I'd  thrown  away  his  wristwatch 
lleparture  amuses  himself  by  bal- 
ing .1  fountain  pen  on  its  tl.it  end. 
hey  continue  to  he  separated  for 

0  ot  the  evening,  which  creeps 
feg  glacially.  Gniiss  sorts  glassware 
■storage  upon  landing,  and  Mein- 
' ends  .1  hand  back  at  the  engine 
'dolus,  helping  record  fuel  con- 
Iption.  Time  seems  out  ot  joint, 

1  Gniiss  finally  figures  out  why  a 
'.'ikster  h.is  set  the  clock  in  the  bar 
Ik,  to  extend  the  length  of  the 
Ibration. 

[)n  third  watch  he  takes  ,1  hre.ik. 
I^oes  below  and  st<  >ps  by  the  t  rev\ 's 
Irters.  No  luek.  lie  listens  m  on  .1 
lussion  of  suitable  first  mimes  Kir 
[dren  conceived  aloft  in  ,1  zcppelm. 
consensus  favors  Shelium,  it  ,1  girl, 
omeone  asks  it  he's  seen  Meinert. 
"tied,  he  eyes  the  questioner.  Ap- 
ently  the  ( Captain's  looking  for 
1.  Tw< )  machinists  exchange  l< >< >ks 
las  Gniiss  seen  him  or  not.7  the 
stioner  wants  to  know  .  1  le  realizes 
hasn't  answered.  The  whole  room 
taken  note  ot  his  paralysis.  He 
;  he  h  asn't,  and  excuses  himself, 
le  finds  Meinert  on  the  catwalk 
ding  ,ilt.  Relief  and  anger  and  frus- 
ion  swarm  the  cockleshell  of  his 
id.  It  teeU  hke  his  frontal  lobe  is  111 


tumult.  Before  he  can  speak  Meinerl 
tells  him  to  keep  his  voice  dow  n,  and 
that  !  I  le  pal  I  V  inav  he  o\  el.  What  di  »cs 
tfwi  mean 7  (  iniiss  wants  to  know.  I  lis 
friend  d< lesn'l  answ er. 

They  go  hunting  tor  pri\'acy  without 
success.  A  cross  brace  near  the  bot- 
tom ot  the  I  ail  si  1  p|  n  irt  s  a  e  aid  game. 

On  1 1  ie  way  f<  irward  again,  they  're 
confronted  by  their  two  roommates, 
Egk  and  Thoolen,  who  block  the 
catwalk  as  though  they've  formed  an 
alliance.  Perhaps  they  feel  neglected. 
"I  Ii  1  you  two  ever  separate.'"  Egk  asks. 
"Night  and  day  I  see  you  together." 
Thoolen  nods  unpleasantly.  One'  is 
Hamburg  at  its  most  insolent,  the 
other  Bremerhaven  at  its  foggiest. 

"Shut  up,  you  fal  bellhop,"  Meinerl 
says.  They  roughly  squeeze  past,  and 
Egk  and  Thoolen  watch  ihem  'jo. 

"I'm  so  in  love!"  Egk  sings  out . 
Tin  u  Tai  laughs. 

(  inii  -  -  folk  iws  his  trieni  I  in  silent  e 
until  they  reach  the  ladder  down  to 
B  deck.  It's  ,1  hus\  huh.  (  Yew  mem- 
bers conic-  and  go  briskly.  Meinerl 
hesitates.  1  le  sec  ins  absorbed  in  a  re- 
cessed light  fixture.  Il  breaks  Gniiss's 
heart  to  see  thai  much  sadness  in  the 
coin i  nils  of  his  prei  »c c  upat  ion . 

"\\  hat  do  you  mean  the  |  mi  i  \  may 
be  over.'"  i  inuss  demands  quietly 

'Truss  wants  to  see  me.  1  le  says  for 
disciplinary  matters.  .After  that,  you 
know  as  much  as  I,"  Meinerl  says 

The  radio  officer  and  the-  ship's 
doctor  pass  through  the  corridor  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  glancing  up 
as  they  go,  without  stopping  their 
quiet  c  <  mversal  u  in 

When  t  iniiss  is  unable  to  respond, 
Meinert  adds,  "Maybe  he  just  wants 
me  tot id\  up  my  uniform." 

At  a  loss,  (,  inuss  finally  puts  a  hand 
on  Meinert's  arm.  Meinert  smiles, 
and  whispers,  "Von  are  ihe  must  on  - 
portani  thing  in  the  world  right  iimr." 

I  Ik-  unexpectedness  of  it  brings 
tears  to  Gniiss's  eyes.  Meinert  mur- 
murs that  he  needs  to  gel  into  his 
dining-room  whites.  It's  nearly  nine 
to  serve  the-  third  breakfast,  They've 
served  two  luncheons,  two  dinners, 
and     i\\  t  hree  breakfast  - 

They  descend  the  stairs  together. 
Gniiss  is  already  dressed  and  so  gives 
his  friend  anothe  r  squeeze  on  the  arm 
and  tells  him  not  to  worry,  and  then 
goes  straight  to  the  galley.  I  lis  eyes 
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In  memory  of 
those  who  died, 


for  those  who  are 
left  to  grieve  and  to  try 
to  understand. 
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i  i  the\  ^  in  see 

Pelicans  dock  in  their  wake.  What 
■ 

In  New  Jersev  they  circle  over 
miles  nt  stunted  pines  anJ  hog-,  their 
shadow  running  along  the  "round 
like  ,i  big  ti-h  i  m  the  surface. 

It's  tune  tor  them  to  take  their 
landing  stations. 

S, niter  passes  them  on  their  way  to 
the  catwalk  and  says  thai  they 
should  give  the  bracing  wire-  near 
Ladder  -4  another  quick  check  and 
that  he'd  not  iced  a  little  kit  ot  .1 
hum. 

By  the  nine  they  reach  the  base  of 
~4.  it's  more  than  a  hrrle  hit  ot  a 
hum.  Gniiss  volunteers  to  go,  anx- 
ious  to  do  something  concrete  tor  his 
disconsolate  beloved,  lie  wipes  his 
eyes  and  climbs  swiftly  while  Mein- 
ert  waits  below  on  the  catwalk. 

Meinert's  grandfather's  poeket 
watch  bumps  and  tumbles  about  his 
testicles  while  he  climbs.  Once  or 
twite  he  has  to  stop  to  rearrange 
himself.  The  hum  1-  up  near  the  top, 
hard  to  locate.  At  their  favorite 
perch,  he  Mop>  and  hooks  tin  his 
harness.  1 1 1  -  weight  supported,  he 
turn-  hi-  head  slightly  to  try  and 
make  hi-  ear-  direction-finders.  The 
hum  1-  hard  ro  locate.  He  run-  .1 
thumb  and  forefinger  along  nearby 
cables  to  test  tor  vibration.  The  ca- 
ble- are  covered  in  graphite  to  sup- 
press -park-.  The  -lickne—  seems  sex- 
ual to  him.  He's  dismayed  by  his 
single-mindedness. 

On  impulse,  he  take-  the  watch, 
pleasingly  warm,  from  hi-  p. mi-.  Ik- 
loop-  n  around  one  ot  the  cable  bolts 
jusl  -o  he  can  look  at  it.  The  short 
chain  keep-  slipping  from  the  weight. 
He  wrap-  it  once  around  the  nut  on 
the  other  side  ot  the  beam.  The  nut 
teel-  loose  to  bun.  He  remove-  and 
pockets  the  watch,  finds  the  ad- 
justable -p. inner  on  his  tool  belt,  tits 
it  snugly  over  the  nut.  and  tightens  it. 
and  then,  uncertain,  tightens  it  again. 
There  -  a  -hort,  high-pitched  sound 
'iii:  -Hi  -- 1  ir  tearing. 

Below  him,  his  lover,  tremendous' 
resourceful  in  all  sorts  .  it 
■ 


-uttu-ed  with  what  he  under-rar 
be  an  unprecedented  feeling  fcj  ' 
young  young  boy,  has  been  thii 
ro  himself,  /marine  instead  thai 
uere  perfectly  happy.  Shivering, 
his  coat  collar  turned  up  as  th 
he  were  sitting  around  a  big 
aerodrome,  he  leans  against  a  c 
ot  wires  and  stays  and  re-experu 
unimaginable  view-,  unearthly  I 
ness,  the  hull  starlit  at  altitude, 
trical  storms  and  the  incandesc 
ot  clouds,  and  Gnuss's  lips  or 
throat.  He  remembers  his  you 
brother's  iridescent  fingers  after 
ing  blown  soap  bubbles  as  a  chili 

Below  the  ship,  frightened  hj 
spook  like  flying  fish  discharged 
seas  ot  yellow  grass.  Miles  a' 
necklaces  of  lightning  drop  and  t 

Inside  the  hangarlike  hull, 
can  teel  the  gravitational  torc» 
Captain  Prus-  brings  the  ship  u 
the  docking  mast  in  a  tight  turn, 
sharpness  of  the  turn  overstresses 
after-hull  structure,  and  the  bra 
wire  bolt  that  Gniiss  overtight< 
snaps  like  a  ntle  shot.  The  reco 
w  ire  slashes  open  the  gas  cell  oj 
site.  Seven  or  eight  feet  ab! 
Gmiss's  alarmed  head,  the  esca] 
hydrogen  encounters  the  prevai 
St.  Elmo's  fire  playing  atop  the  sh 

From  the  ground,  in  Lakehi 
New  Jersey,  the  Hindt'nr>nrg 
lingers  in  a  lasr  wide  circle,  uneas 
the  uneasy  .nr. 

The  fireball  explodes  outward 
upward,  annihilating  Gniiss  at 
center.  More  than  a  hundred  teet 
low  on  the  axial  catwalk,  as 
blinding  light  envelops  everytr 
below  it,  Meinert  knows  that  w 
ever  rune  has  come  is  theirs, 
won't  be  like  anything  else. 

l  our  hundred  and  eighty  f 
away,  loitering  on  the  windbld 
and  sandy  flats  weedy  with  di 
grass,  Gerhard  Fichte,  Chief  Am 
can  Representative  ot  Luftschifn 
Zeppelin  and  Senior  Liaison 
Goodyear,  hears  ,i  sound  like  sur 
a  cavern  and  sees  the  hull  inter 
blooming  orange,  lit  from  within 
a  Japanese  lantern,  and  understa 
the  catastrophe  to  his  company  e 
before  the  ship  fully  explodes, 
thinks:  Life,  motion,  everything 
untrammeled  and  without  Iwutati 
pathless,  ours. 
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THE  FREQUENCY 

Solving  the  riddle  of  the  Dan  Rather  heating 
By  Paul  Limbert  Allman 


) 


I  ^an   Rather   is  the 
i  ix  dt  our  tunc,  and  his 
j  is  "Kenneth,  wh.it  is 
Ijrequency?" 

ho  cm  forget  our  col- 
;  i  e  sh<  ick  and  hewilder- 
I  when  we  opened  the 
£  York  Times  and  learned 
!-ee.'ent.?(  kiober  /c«6. 
11/  evening,  upper  Park 
in  the  Eighties.  Nexvs- 
b'  and  reservoir  oj  trust , 

I  Rather,  dressed  casually, 
3  s  home  from  dinner  at  a 
Id's  house. 

wo  welUdressed  white  men 

eir  thirties — one  six  feel 
livith  dark  hair  and  a  mus- 
■  ' — accost  Rather,  one  oj 

I I  demanding  to  know , 
Inneth,  what  is  the 
liency?" 

1  ou  have  the  wrong  guy, " 
iter  replies. 

'ne  of  the  men  responds 
I  a  punch  to  the  newsman's 
1  under  his  left  ear.  Rather 
'.  into  the  lobby  oj  a  building  on  Park 
<  \ue,  and  the  thugs  pursue  him,  punch- 
[kicking,  badgering  Rather  repeated' 
I  tfi  the  strange  query:  "Kenneth,  what 

i  frequency! " 

1.  doorman  rings  for  the  super,  the  su- 
wsts  upon  the  scene  oj  the  cruel  in- 
1  gation,  and  the  attackers  flee.  Mr 
her  is  briefly  hospitalized.  The  al- 
ters are  not  caught.  Their  motives  are 
mown.  It  is  presumed  a  ease  oj  mis- 
\n  identity. 

Ir.  Rather  returned  to  Ins  news 


i  Limben  Allman's  novels  are  Oris  (St. 
urn's  Press)  and  the  furthcoming  Tin-  Man 
O  Sold  His  Shadow  . 


broadcast,  unbowed,  and  made  a  state- 
ment about  the  incident.  Who  did  it, 
and  why?  "Why  and  exactly  by  whom 
remains  unclear,"  Mr.  Rather  an- 
nounced to  a  television  audience  esti- 
mated to  be  18  million  households. 

"And  it  ma\  ne\  ei  be 
determined." 


D 


an  Rather  k « >ks  anxi<  >us  1  >n  tele- 
vision, lie  needs  the  answer.  The  in- 
cident haunts  him,  and  it  shows.  "For 
a  while,"  he  said,  "1  made  11  a  point  to 
hang  out  on  the  street  corner  oppo- 
site from  w  here  it  happened  and  ob- 
serve things."  During  these  poignant 
forays,  he  disguised  himself  with  sun- 


glasses and  a  baseball  cap. 

I  w  ant  I  )an  Rather  to  he- 
tree.  I  want  my  generation 
to  be  tree,  not  trapped  by 
conspiracy  theories,  like 
I  hose  w  ho  wrestle  with  the 
bloody  puzzle  of  Dallas 
1 963.  Our  general  it  in  must 
have  an  answer  to  our  rid- 
dle. And  we  w  ill  all  know 
we  have  it  when  Dan 
Rather  comes  on  the  tele- 
visii  in  and  n<  1  k  inger  !<  ><  >ks 
anxii  his. 

One  day,  Rather  signed 
( >ft  a  br<  ladcast  with  the  sin- 
gle word,  "( Courage."  A  no- 
ble gesture,  at  once  com- 
manding  and  empathetic. 
But  11  had  n<  1  m<  ire  effect 
than  it  he  had  said,  "Por- 
ridge." Such  is  the  great  in- 
effable quality  of  Dan 
Rather. 

Yes,  there  are  those  who 
w< mid  like  ti  1  keep  him  anx- 
ious. The  same  people  who 
jumped  and  pummeled  him  on  Park 
Avenue,  calling  him  "Kenneth,"  de- 
manding the  free]uency. 
Bastards. 

I  ask  you:  it  the  victim  had  been 
somebody  named  Kenneth,  what 
would  he  have  made  of  "what  is  the 
frequency?"  Was  this  some  intimate 
reference  know  n  only  to  Kenneth  and 
his  attackers?  It  so,  how  could  the  at- 
tackers—  who  knew  then  victim  well 
enough  to  communicate  with  coded 
language — then  st.dk  and  att.uk  the 
wrong  man,  especially  when  the 
"wrong  man"  w  as  nationally  famous? 

They  knew  their  victim  Rather's 
face  was  broadcast  to  millions  of  Amer 
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Lbjeci  "I  envy  and  speculation  on 
l  >art  ol  his  peers.7 

ried  to  imagine  an  imbn  >gli<  i  he- 
v.  n  these  two  men,  both  titans  in 
i  -  held:  the  burly,  bristling,  hril- 
i  professor/writer  and  the  eager, 
i  itious,  glamorous,  comparatively 
i  rficial  news  anchor.  Htans  w  ho 
t  arge  footprints  in  Te\  is  soil  but  no 

;  ;\  nt  mutual  distemper,  no  trace  oi 
I  idge.  The  implication  -that  a  bril- 
i  [  writer  would  someh<  iw  gel  him 
[involved  in  a  hugger-mugger  ret- 

tionary  ambush  i >f  a  pn  iminent 
i  s  editor  over  an  undisclosed  dis- 
i  — was  dithcult  to  accept.  Yet  these 

its  were  undoubtedly  linked  to- 
t  ier  by  that  strangely  magical  re- 
:  i — Kenneth,  what  is  the  frequen- 

— and  by  their  i  iddly  parallel  li\  es. 

i  1959,  Rather  became  a  TV  re- 
«  er  tor  KTRK  in  I  l<  mston;  twi  >  years 
Lr,  Rarthelme  became  director  of 
',  Contemporary  Arts  Museum  in 
;  jston,  Rather  eventually  transferred 
( view  Y<  irk  C  aty  t<  >r  C  !BS  News,  and 
Uthelme  also  landed  in  the  city, 
i  ;hing  ai  (  aty  ( '<  illege. 

w  ill  never  kni  >w  w  I lat  wit  >ng  1  )i  >n- 
il  Rarthelme  perceived  w  as  done  to 
li  by  Han  Rather  during  their  mutual 
lubations  in  I  louston.  No  one  wall 
i  a"  km  >w .  1 1  wall  have  to  he  the  i  me 
Kni iwn  i ha i  haunts  mir  generation 
[we  ponder  the  Rather/Barthelmc 
Iinection  w  ith  the  inc  idenl  i  >n  Park 
lenue.  Rut  there  are  at  least  two 
Ill-dressed  white  men  out  there  (now 
(their  titties)  who  know  the  com- 
Ite  truth.  Did  Rarthelme  know  what 
ry  w  ere  ck  >mg.'  v  )r  were  the  avengers 

ing  on  their  own,  loose  cannons 
armed  with  quotes  t  r<  mi 
Barthelme's  canon.' 

n  Rarthelme's  "The  Emerald,"  a 
>orter  named  Lily  is  interviewing  a 
tch  about  her  magic  potions,  and 
v  wants  to  know  it  she  can  get  one 
i,  ti  >r  her  "pn  iblem." 

I  have  a  pn  >hlem. 
What's  the  problem.' 
The  editor,  or  editor-king,  as  Ik  's 
called  an  mnd  the  sin  ip 
W li.it  about  him' 

1  le  lakes  ni\  stuff  and  throws  ii  on  the 
floor.  When  he  doesn't  like  it. 
On  tin-  floor? 

1  kni  iw  it's  nothing  to  you  hut  it  hurts 
me.  I  cry.  I  know  1  shouldn't  cry  hut  1 


cry.  When  I  see  m\  stuff  on  1 1  le  Ik  u  n 
Pages  and  pages  ol  it,  so  carefully  i  vped, 
crvrv  leunl  s/v/lc'ii  ri/jri( 

Hon't  you  k ids  I ia\  e  a  union.' 
^i  cs  la  ii  he  \\  on'l  spe.ik  in  n 
I  hat's  this  man  Lathel .  i  ighl  ' 
Mr.  Lathel  I  Jiti  ir-iniperator. 

On  the  lol lowing  page,  Mr.  Lathet 
himself  telephones  Mad  Moll: 

1  lello  is  this  Mad  Moll  1 

Yes  who  is  this? 

M\  name  is  Lather 

The  editor ' 

Editor-king,  ac  tually 

Yes  Mr  Lather  vvhal  is  the  name  ol 
youi  puhlii  at  l<  mi  1  dt  >i  i'i  know  that  I  ah 
ever — 

World  I  pm  it  together  When  \\n,U 
is  various  ai 1. 1  heaul  ill il ,  it's  bee  ause  I 
am  various  and  beautiful.  W  hen  \V  trrlu 
is  sad  and  dreary,  it's  because  I  am  sad 
and  dreary  When  \\  mid  is  not  i  h\ 
friend,  it's  bet  ause  /  am  not  thy  friend 
And  it  I  .mi  not  thy  friend,  baby  — 

I  gel  the  drift 

All  I  tell  breaks  k  n  ise  in  the  story:  a 
lool  kills  a  man,  an  emerald  begins  t<  > 
speak,  and  devils  appear  .  .  . 

Three  de\  ils  showed  up!  Lily's  intel 
\  lew  ing  t  hem  I  ight  m  <\\ 1 

A  tret  press  is  not  afraid  of  a  thousand 
devils' 

There  are  i  inly  three! 

What  do  they  look  like' 

kike  Lathel .  the  editor! 

I  usi  as  |  w  as  prepared  to  dismiss  the 
coinc  idence  of  finding  "Kenneth"  and 
"What  is  the  frequency?"  Iili\  pages 
ap.ut  in  the  same  hook,  written  by  a 
Houstonian  whose  career  mirrored 
Rather's,  and  w  ho  w  as  repi  irt  ing  in  I  he 
same  tow n  at  the  same  time  as  Rather, 
I  discover  this  rather  ham-fisted  swipe 
at  an  imperii  ills  new  s  editor  with  a 
name  so  cli ise  to  Rather's  i >wn  that  ii 
seei ns  almost  unfair.  An  agitated,  anx- 
ious, irritated  man  is  said  to  be  in  a 
lather.  There  is  si  imething  slightly  f<  ><  >l 
ish  implied  by  that  kind  of  lather,  in  a 
foamy,  worked-up  way.  Donald 
Rarthelme's  editor-king,  Lather,  is  a 
newsman  in  a  lather,  greatly  agitated, 
foolishly  grand.  One  begins  to  won- 
der how  long  Dan  Rather  has  keen 
wearing  that  anxious  look 

0<  »n  his  face, 
ne  cannot  address  the  issue  ol 
the  Rather  heating  wit  I  n  ml  addressing 
the  perplexing  si rangeness  of  the  pop- 
ular anc  hi  hi  nan  and,  in  the  context  of 


the  crime  comiiiu ti  I  against  him  1 
exceedingly  dubioi is, u tempt  to  pu;  ih< 
e  rune  on  a  coi  ifess(  ,  i  nuii'i  k a  er. 

In  lanuary  IW7,  tin  I  >;ti/\  ,\eu  \  ui 
lished  an  art  u  le  thai  cm  met  ted  i  he 
Rather  mystery  to  a  confessed  killer, 
William  Tager,  who  fatally  shot  NR< 
technician  (  iamphell  N ici  >i 1  Mont 
gomery  on  August  5 1 ,  1994.  fnc  sup- 
posed scoop  w  as  written  1 1 « •  i  k\  an  in 
vest igat  i ve  repi  irter  but  by  a  rV  critic. 

The  tenuous  connection  was  hist 
made  by  I  V  Park  I  'let:,  a  c  elebrity 
forensic  psychiatrist  who  interviewed 
Tager  1 1 1  sec  whether  he  was  tit  for  tri- 
al. Aco  irding  to  the  /  kiily  Netes,  1  'iet: 
saul  1 1  ie re  was  "no  question  thai  it  w  as 
William  Tager  who  assaulted  1  >an 
Rather.  The  degree  i  if  consistent  y  w  as 
exitctly  w  hat  I  expect  to  find  when  1  he 
people  were  involved  in  the  same  in- 
cident and  they're  all  telling  the  truth." 

1 1  hi  >t  1 1  pari  ies  are  indeed  i  elling 
the  truth,  then  someone  has  some  ex- 
plaining to  do,  and  the  /  hiily  News 
i  ihliges.  The  published  rep< >rts  of  "two 
well  dressed  men"  who  accosted 
Rather,  one  ol  them  demanding  to 
know,  "Kenneth,  what  is  ihc  fre- 
quent \  ' '  bee  onu  s,  in  the  revised  v  e  r- 
sion, "An  agitated  man  |who|  direct- 
ed a  stream  of  near-gibberish  at  him, 
including  the  question  'What's  the 
frequency  '  and  a  word  thai  Rather 

fold  police'  sounded  like'  I  he'  lia  tile 
'Ke  nnel  h.'  " 

1  lu-  merging  of  i  wi  >  c  arefttlly  iden- 
tified assail. mis  badgering  Rather  re- 
peatedly with  the  strange  query ,  "Ken- 
neth, w  hat  is  the  frequency !"  into  one 
gibbering  madman  slurring  his  wi  irds  is 
expliiined  away  by  the  Daily  News 
"Some  news  accounts  at  the  tune  re 
(erred  to  I  wi  i  ;itl;ickers,  hul  Rather  said 
he  had  told  police  ll  was  |us|  his  im- 
press 1 1  in  thitt  the  attacker  was  ace  'in - 
pan  led  by  another  man.  v  )nly  one  pea- 
son  actually  heal  him." 

These  are  the  rather  clumsy  toot 
prints  of  a  cover-up,  and.  one  w<  mJers 
why 

The  ol  tic  i,  1 1  eagerness  I  o  ae  e  epi  the 
ravings  of  a  criminal  who  is  desci  ibed 
h\  his  friends  as  "loony  toons,"  and  b\ 
his  psychiatrist  as  mentiilly  incompe- 
tent, is  highly  questionable.  Likewise, 
the  willingness  to  ac e epi  Rather's  iden- 
tification ol  a  pie  I  ure  ol  his  supposed  as 
sailani  — pn  waded  by  the  /  \iily  New- 
nil  ire  ihan  ten  years  aflei  the  taci  is 


1  tin.'  assault.  Rather'.s  deacrip- 
is  supported  by  the  doorman 
and  i  i  v  superintendent — Robert  Ses- 
i  ik    who  came  to  Rather's  rescue.  Are 
we  to  believe  :  hat  .ill  three  nu  n 
wei  r  suffering  si  ime  f<  >rm  i  »l 
_   ^       ;i i  ■  :|  hallucination.' 

I  ) 

Jl  Donald  Barthelme  is  oik-  of  in\ 
literary  heroes  I  homas  Pynchon  —no 
stranger  to  Houston,  1  might  add — de- 
scribed Barthelme,  lovingly,  as  "per- 
haps .1  ies  i  >l  anarchist  c  urse."  1  )an 
Rather,  while  n<  it  i  >ne  i  >t  my  hen  >es,  is 
a  vk  tun.  I  le  was  minding  his  i  iwn  busi- 
ness, set  up<  >n  and  pummeled,  anil  sent 
tn  the  hospital,  which  isn't  tun  and 
isn't  tunny  .As  a  victim,  Rather  will 
have  io  live  with  the  memory  of  that 
episode  for  the  rest  ol  his  days.  I  hope 
that  the  revelations  contained  here 
will  help  him  deal  with  the  calamity. 

Rather's  eagerness  to  put  the  issue 
to  rest  is  understandable.  1  he  event, 
fueled  K  rum<  n  and  g<  >ssip,  has  dogged 
him.  The  rock  hand  R.E.M.  turned 
the  cryptic  mugging  into  a  song, 
"What's  the  Frequency,  Kenneth?" 
Rather's  i  nrious  misfortune  has  clear- 
ly entered  the  public  consciousness 
and  bec<  ime  a  t<  mc  list!  me  ti  ir  a  gener- 
ation. I'm  sure  he  would  like  it  to  go 
away,  and  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
> nit  there  who  wi mid  like  to  help  Mr. 
Rather  in  this  effi  irt. 

I  am  one  ol  i  h<  ise.  I  want  to  release 
Dan  Rather  from  the  prist  >n  of  his  <  iwn 
perplexity.  I  he  hi  igus  attempt  to  cl<  >se 
the  case  \  la  the  /  )aily  Neu  S  must  eat  at 
Mr  Rather,  lot  he  knows  better  It 
they  had  told  him  the  I  luntsman  tr<  im 
Snow  W'lnie  had  confessed,  Pan 
Rather  would  have  agreed,  )iist  to  get 
it  behind  him. 

My  sir, >ng  suspa  ion  is  that  Mr. 
Rather  d<  ies  not  kin  >w  who  did  this  to 
him,  or  why.  "\X'h\  and  exactly  In 
whom  remains  uni  lear,"  he  srated  on 

mined."  I  want  Mr.  Rathei  to  he  lib- 
erated by  the  truth:  I  )onald  Barthelme, 
m  the  master  s  he 


within  d  ie  pages  ol  Barthelme's  oeuvre; 
you  can  read  die  stones  tor  yourself. 
May  this  knowledge  set  you  tree.  May 
you  tee!  the  yoke  of  mystery  liti  from 
vour  shoulders. 

hni  there  are  forces  that  do  not  w  ant 
my  revelation  to  he  known.  Dan 
Rather  — who  once,  by  his  own  ad- 
mission, "made  it  a  point  to  hang  out 
on  i  he  street  corner  opposite  from 
w  here  it  happened  and  observe  things," 
now  sits  tight  behind  an  impenetra- 
ble fortress,  protected  by  gatekeepers. 
Word  filters  down  from  his  aerie  that 
he  doesn't  w  ant  to  know.  I  le  is  selling 
,i  hook  now;  his  face  remains  strange- 
ly tense.  1  le  w  eeps  on  TV  and  has  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  enlist  m  the  mili- 
tary. 1  w  ish  I  could  save  him. 

Rather  is  like  Rapunzel,  locked  in  a 
tower,  peering  out  from  his  window, 
giving  the  evening  new  s.  Dan  Rather, 
Dan  Rather,  let  down  your  hair!  But 
no,  he's  cut  it  short.  1  le  doesn't  want 
to  he  saved. 

Barthelme's  brother  Frederick  has 
refused  to  comment  Perhaps  he  knows 
nothing,  but  one  wonders.  There  are 
two  younger  Barthelme  brothers, 
including  Frederick.  Maybe  they  know- 
something  about  the  two  attackers. 
Maybe  they  know  why  brother  Donald 
had  n  in  tor  the  Texas  newsman. 

The  building  super  who  came  to 
Rather's  aid  and  frightened  off  the 
attackers,  Robert  Sestak,  has  passed 
away.  1  spoke  with  his  family,  and 
they  graciously  recounted  his  re- 
markable tale  ol  two  well-dressed  men 
and  Dan  Rather  in  a  Park  Avenue 
vestibule.  Ii  is  those  two  men  who 
know  the  truth.  But  they  have  disap- 
peared, as  it  they  had  stepped  out  from 
the  pages  ol  a  hook  and  ducked 
hack  inside  as  the  covers 


1) 


slammed  shut . 


hi. itu  Barthelme  liked  to  com- 
pare his  wi  irk  in.iu  illage.  "The  point 
o|  collage,"  he  said,  "is  that  unlike 
things  are  stuck  together  lo  make,  in 
the  best  case,  a  new  reality."  lie  was 
king  o|  the  irrational,  the  surprising 
juxtaposition.  Dan  Rather  is  king  of 
the  rational:  news,  tacts,  reports.  Why 
lid  the  irrational  attack  the  rational.' 
b  n  ilways  the  way  with  these  tun.' 
Rather's  very  name  is  contained  with- 
in the  name  Barthelme.  Barthelme's 
last  novel  was  The  King,  about  King 


Arthur.  Rathur?  Lather.'  Editor-k 
Who  can  say.' 

There  is  1  )an  Rather,  up  in  his  t 
er,  a  prisoner  of  perplexity.  He  doe 
want  to  be  saved,  and  yet,  and  yet 
he  gazes  out,  and  the  look  on  his 
speaks  volumes.  His  lips  move  and 
hear  the  news,  hut  if  you  read  his 
you  might  see  the  words  of  Sr 
White,  from  Barthelme's  novel  of 
same  name,  as  she  gazes  out  from 
own  tow  el  : 

There  is  something  wrong  with 
those  people  standing  there,  gaping 
gawking.  And  with  all  those  who 
ni  it  come  and  at  least  try  to  climb  up. 
till  the  role.  And  with  the  very  work 
sell,  K  >r  nc  it  being  able  ti  i  supply  a  prii 
For  not  being  able  to  at  least  he  civil 
enough  to  supply  the  correct  endin 
the  stc iry. 
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EW  HOOKS 

Guy  Davenport 


hen  Gerald  Posner  was  at 
work  on  Hitler' s  I  children 
(  1  99  1  ),  he  interviewed 
■a  Goring,  daughter  of  the  infamous 
I'd  of  the  Luftwaffe.  "I  can  under- 
■  id  that  Jewish  writers  would  w  rite 
I  things  ahout  my  father,"  she  told 
li,  adding,  "I  actually  expect  that 
r  >t  everybody  has  a  fav  orable  opin- 
c  of  my  father,  except  maybe  in 
lierica."  Gitta  Sereny's 

(W.  W.  Norton, 
|  '.95)  is  a  discursive  autobiography 
■'■which  she  is  present  as  ,\  witness 
kl  interrogator  of  Nazi  brutality  and 
■Hern  Germ, in  memory  of  it:  a  flawed 
■mory  warped  by  ignorance,  ratio- 
I)  ization,  and  guilt.  At  age  eleven 
p.'eny  saw,  in  Nuremberg  (she  was 
lising  through  on  her  way  from  her 
nave  Austria  to  school  in  England), 
I;  1934  Nazi  Tarty  Congress  rally 
tiit  Leni  Riefenstahl  filmed  as  Tri- 
u  ph  <>/  the  Will — an  operatic  display 
Iranked  battalions,  swastika  stan- 
drds,  flags,  searchlights  making  a 
lithedral  of  light,"  lugubri- 
b s  military  music,  and  1  litler 
S  eaming  like  a  demented 
r  ister.  Years  later,  in  Albert 
leer:  His  Battle  with  Truth, 
le  would  unmask  the  lies 
Id  evasions  of  the  man  w  ho 
■signed  this  spectacle. 

Getting  things  straight  is 
te  genius  of  this  book.  It 
1  >ks  at  the  ongoing  trials  of 
(J  men  who  m  their  Nazi 
jjuth  killed  children  w  ith  a  hammer 
lid  are  only  now,  ov  er  halt  a  century 
'her,  facing  in  court  witnesses  w  ho  saw 
lem  do  it.  Sereny  w  as  deeply  involv  ed 
Is  a  reporter  and  inv  estigator)  in  the 
ijosecution  ot  John  Demjanjuk,  "Ivan 
le  Terrible,"  the  ambiguity  of  whose 
lals — and  apparent  innocence — have 
I  her  to  believe  that  further  attempts 
punish  the  sadistic  monsters  of  the 
f mcentration  camps  keep  open  a 


MM 


wound  rather  than  healing  it. 

She  sorts  out  the  dread  camps  as 
to  kind  and  purpose.  Only  tour  ex- 
isted  specifically  tor  extermination: 
Chelmno,  Belzec,  Sobibor,  and 
Treblinka.  These  the  conquering 
armies  never  saw;  the  Germans 
themselves  bulldozed  them  and 
disguised  the  terrain  as  farms.  The 
camps  that  horrified  the  world  in 
newsreels  and  Margaret  Bourke- 
White's  photographs  m  Life,  no- 
tably Buchenwald  and  Belsen,  were 
pigsty-filthy  prisons  tor  slave  la- 
in >rers — Jews,  (.  iypsies,  political  dis- 
sidents, Jehovah's  Witnesses,  homo- 
sexuals, artists,  scientists,  p<  lets,  chiklren 
of  elubious  genetic  design,  and  other 
"animal  human  beings." 

It  is  this  confusion  about  holding 
camps  and  extermination  camps  that 
gives  Holocaust  deniers  (all  of  whom, 
Sereny  thinks,  hav  e  a  political  agenda 
behind  their  bogus  research)  a  handle 
tor  wrenching  evidence  into  convinc- 
ing the  gullible.  She  is  also  critical  of 
the  Holocaust's  hav  ing  be- 
come in  the  popular  mind  a 
pogrom  exclusively  of  Jews. 
The  Nazis  kept  meticulous 
records.  Lithuania  was  the 
first  country  to  be  judenfrei 
(completely  rid  i  >t  Jews),  hut 
in  the  Kommando  operation 
(carried  out  by  the  S.S.  w  ith 
the  help  < >t  the  Lithuanian 
police)  that  accomplished 
this  slaughter  1 ,85  1  "oth- 
ers"— Communists,  the  mentally  ill, 
Gypsies,  and  Russian  T.O.W.s — were 
murdered,  in  addition  to  the  1  ''7,422 
Jews  killed  between  July  and  October 
1941,  of  whom  t-4, 4M  were  children. 
The  S.S.  was  so  proud  of  all  this  that 
they  made  a  training  film  of  it. 

There  is  much  more  in  this  book: 
the  kmtolk  of  Bormann,  Heydrich, 
and  other  Nazi  bigwigs  and  how 
they've  coped,  the  ancient  and  vain 


Leni  Riefenstahl,  and  the  last  living 
persi  >n  t<  >  have  kn<  iwn  I  litler  (one  >  >t 
his  adoring  secretarial  staff).  Gitta 
Sereny  is  an  impressive  field  historian, 
if  there's  Mich  a  category.  She  was  there; 
she  lias  seen  monsters  close-up;  she 
has  sifted  the  evidence  with  clarity 
and  superbly  intelligent  insight. 

While  Sereny  was  a  nurse  and  Re- 
sistance operative  in  occupied  France, 
the  cight-ycar-i  ild  c  )liver  Wolf  Sacks, 
w  ho  grew  up  to  be  the  distinguished 
neurologist  and!  diagnostician  who 
writes  best-selling  medical  studies  with 
beguiling  titles  (The  Man  Who  M;s- 
took  I  lis  Wife  for  a  I  hit,  An  Anthropol- 
ogist on  Mars),  was  learning  about  vi- 
olent cruelty  at  Braefield  School  in 
the  English  Midlands.  1  le  w  as  an  evac  - 
uee  there,  from  the  Blitz  in  London 
1  lis  bad  I ue  k  w  as  to  tall  into  the  I  iamb 
of  a  headmaster  who  taught  with  the 
birch  on  bare  bottoms  and  bullied  his 
students  in  the  manner  we  know  from 
many  memoirs  of  British  school  J.n  n. 

Sacks  was  the  son  ot  two  well-to- 
do  Jew  ish  doctors,  and  the  h  i| 
nephew  of  a  round,  of  chemu  ii  and 
industrial  uncles,  from  whom  1  t  ncic 
Tungsten,"  engineer  of  the  incandev 
cent  light  bulb  by  which  you  ire  prob 
ably  reading  this,  was  chosen  as  the 
title  of  this  memoir.  Env  ironment  is  all 
little  Oliver  grew  up  in  a  family  win  w 
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$25)  is  also  a  lush  ma  ol  chemistry,  as 
congenial  and  human  a  primer  as  you 
will  tuul  mi  thai  formidable  subject. 
An  anthology  ot  high-voltage  prose 
miyht  include  Chapter  16,  "Mende- 
leev's Garden,"  a  prose  poem  to  the 
periodic  table  with  it-  octaves  and  tri- 
ads, its  complementarities  and  elective 
affinities,  as  beautiful  as  a  page  of  Bach 
and  as  mystical  as  Swedenborg. 

S.ak-  has  recently  been  engaged 
with  the  etiology  ol  some  of  the  more 
mysterious  diseases:  postencephalitic 
Parkinson's  and  color  blindness  in  is- 
land populations.  He  i-  a  member  of 
the  American  f  ern  Society.  What  fur- 
ther sets  him  apart  from  the  general 
run  of  scientists,  overworked  doctors, 
swimmers,  and  fern  collectors  is  thai  all 
evidence  in  his  honks  shows  that  he  is 
an  extrat  irdinarily  happy  man,  .1-  hap- 
py a-  the  ten-year-old  who  repeatedly 
-tank  up  the  large  family  home  in  Lon- 
don and  rattled  it  with  explosions. 

Another  man  with  steady  nerves 
and  adolescent  mulishness  was  the  ex- 
plorer i  >t  the  I  irand  C  .'ami  in  John  Wes- 
ley Powell  (1834-  1902).  The  science 
writer  Edward  1  \ ilnick's 


( 1 larper- 

Collins,  $27.50)  is  both  <-^n<d  history 
and  a  successful  adventure  yarn.  Ma- 
jor Powell  s  own  account  w  as  published 
in  1 s  1 ~>  a- 1  me  of  the  gei  >l<  igical  surveys 
he  edited  tor  the  government,  hetty 
large  \  1  ilumes  illusi  rated  with  master- 
fully executed  wood  engravings  and 
i    \  n    ised,  1  1  1 
mi!  out  111  1  S95  1-  !  lit 
I 

lahli    I-  a  I  ei  itjuin  I. 

I  ' 


boats  loaded  with  food  and  scientific 
equipment.  Dolnick,  who  has  himself 
hi  mnced  d<  iwn  the  Colorado  tour  times, 
describes  the  difficulties  peculiar  to 
each  white-water  shoal.  Powell  kept  a 
diary,  as  did  others  in  hi-  band  (vari- 
ously laconic  and  with  democratic 
Spelling).  There'-  a  new  kind  of  erisis 
daily,  at  least  three  James  Bond- 
thrillers'  worth  of  hairbreadth  escapes 
and  awful  tests  of  courage  and  physical 
endurance.  Rumors  of  their  deaths 
spread  from  newspaper  to  newspaper. 
But  they  survived  the  thousand  miles 
of  turbulent  river,  near  starvation,  and 
exposure.  I  )ne  day  before  they  reached 


the  end  of  the  canyon,  three  deser! 
thinking  that  a  rapids  they  couldl| 
ahead  was  certain  death.  These  th 
climbed  the  walls  of  the  canyon 
were  never  seen  again.  The  survrt  -  - 
came  out  into  the  flat  country  at  r  i- 
'mouth  of  the  Virgin  River,  ninety-r  t 
day*-  after  they  had  set  our.  They  vm 
met  by  Mormon  scouts  sent  by  Rrigr 
Young.  The  scouts'  missu  m  had  beei 
find  out  when  and  how  they  had  r 
ished.  Their  first  meal  after  week;' 
living  on  dried  apples  and  coffee  wa  ^  : 
fish  and  squash,  which  they  ate  1 
"so  many  hogs."  Next  day,  they  at| 
wagonload  of  watermelons. 


REMEMBERING  IRIS 

A  new  biography  gets  it  half  right 
B\  Jay  Parini 


1 )isc ussed  in  this  essay: 

Iris  Murdoch:  A  Life,  by  Peter  J.  Conradi.  W.  W.  Norton,  2001.  59?  pages.  $3'] 


Only  a  couple  of  years  before 
Alzheimer's  enveloped  Iris 
Murdoch  in  a  cloud  of  un- 
knowing, 1  took  her  to  a  play  in  Lon- 
don's West  End.  As  the  lights  came 
up,  1  turned  and  saw  that  her  face 
was  wet  with  tear-  and,  putting  a 
hand  on  her  wrist,  asked  it  she  was 
all  right.  She  looked  ar  me  with 
steady  eyes.  "It  the  play  is  any  good," 
she  said,  "one  1-  never  all  right  after- 
wards." 

The  same  could  be  -aid  about 
books,  of  course.  And  alter  reading 
the  besl  of  Murdoch's  novels — The 
Bell  (1958),  A  Severed  Head  (1961), 
A  Fairly  Honorable  Defeat  (1970), 
and  The  Sea.  The  Sea  ( 1978) — one  is 
certainly  far  from  all  right.  1  came 
away  from  them  with  my  sense  of 
the  world  somehow  shifted,  with  a 
feeling  thai  life  was  more  complex 
and,  ultimately,  more  beautiful  than 
1  had  suspected.  Her  central  position 


lay  Parini  teaches  at  Middlehury  College.  His 
uxih  note/.  The  Apprentice  Lov  er,  uillap- 


among  British  novelists  of  the  po) 
war  era  is  well  earned. 

Some  years  ago,  Murdoch  and  r 
husband,  John  Bayley,  were  neigj 
bors  ot  mine  in  Oxford,  and  we  sj: 
each  other  fairly  often.  Throughc 
the  period  when  Alzheimer's  ma 
conversation  with  her  a  painful  expi 
rience,  1  visited  her  periodically, 
was  painful  to  recall  the  Iris  of  0I1 
deeply  learned  but  never  pretentioi  .:■ 
always  curious  about  other  peoj 
and  their  lives,  generous  to  a  fal 
She  would  arrive  at  our  door  eager; 
see  my  children,  quizzing  them  abo 
their  studies,  asking  questions  abo  '•- 
their  rugby  exploits  or  school  trip 
With  the  untroubled  face  of  a  nu 
she  gazed  in  admiration  at  her  hu 
band,  a  brilliant  critic,  as  he  talkt 
about  novels  or  poems.  Except  on  ti 
subject  of  Irish  politics  (she  was  cat}  :r.; 
gorically  opposed  to  IRA  violence 
she  rarely  showed  any  sense  ot  irritf  * 
tion  or  anger.  About  her  own  won:.! 
she  was  unfailingly  modest.  "I  m<  1 
write  another  book,"  she  said  to  m  r 
after  finishing  Jackson's  Dilemn 


9i>),  her  twenty-sixth  novel,  "hul 
an  not.  I'm  not  so  sure  it  matters." 

0).J  had  the  feeling  that,  toward 
end,  her  novel-writing  was  on 
tci  atic  pilot.  Yet  she  had  done  re- 
m  hly  hue  work  until  late  in  lite. 
■   ture  fiercely  intellectual,  a  gitt- 

]j  ilosopher  by  training,  she  had 
ib  bed  important  hooks  on  Sartre 
id 'lato,  on  moral  philosophy  and 
h  ■  Her  own  literary  es- 
v  vere  substantial  and 
Oi  "ig.  She  wrote  several 
k  and  si  ime  surprisingb 
ic  poetry.  But  the  nov- 
s,i  eginning  with  I  nder 
met  in  1954,  remained 
it  icus,  and  her  immense 
r  .ictivity  had  in  it  self 
K  me  a  subject  of  won- 
■r  \s  Martin  Ann-  vv  n  >te 
i  )83:  "Iris  Murdoch's 
c  >n  is  habit  -forming, 
h'h  is  just  as  well,  since 
e:  iei'1'rc  now  outhulks 
ic.ot  Tolstoy  or  George 
lijjl  You  can  see  the  Mur- 
3'ii-addicts,  with  i  heir 
a  rged,  telltale  irises, 
ji  ing  like  gin >sts  m  t he 
Lf: ic  libraries  and  bo,  T- 
hs.  Another  novel  will, 
>r  time,  ease  their  erav- 

espite  (or  because  of) 
e  large  ti  ilk  iwing,  e !  it  ics 
ft  i  fi  uiiid  things  to  dis- 
k  about  Murdoch's  fic- 
.1.  Harold  Bloom,  in  a 
Miliar  response,  dispar- 
§\  her  doggedly  conven- 
mal  style,  her  lack  of 
n  eal  experimental  ion, 
n  her  overt  philosophizing,  though 
acknowledged  thai  no  other  con- 
■porary  British  novelist  equaled 
.■.eminence.  John  Updike,  who  re- 
ilved  many  of  her  novels  with  en- 
iaasm,  nevertheless  grumbled  that 
liss  Murdoch's  own  energy,  as 
Ir,  verges  on  the  exhausting." 
In  A.  S.  Byatt,  a  deep  admirer, 
lid  her  symbolism  heavy-handed 
limes. 

■Murdoch's  work  was,  m  truth,  un- 
\n,  though  she  presented  a  con- 
tntly  moving  target.  Without  call- 
I  attention  to  the  fact,  she 
Kmpted  a  huge  variety  of  novelis- 
Istrategies  in  different  periods  in 


her  life,  unobtrusively  experimenting 
as  bravely  as  any  avant-garde  novel- 
ist yei  always  keeping  in  mind  her 
audience.  Her  influences  were  var- 
ied, often  contradictory.  The  crisp, 
wild  comedy  of  her  earliest  novels 
gestures  toward  the  tradition  of 
British  satirical  fiction  while  gazing 
longingly  across  the  English  Chan- 
nel toward  French  existentialism. 


Austen  to  ProuM  mil  Dostoevsk 
have  been  cited,  although  all 
these  have  been  thoroughly  .:! 
sorhed. 


She  looks  tu  primitive  fertility  myths 
for  inspiration  in  A  Set'ered  Head, 
and  to  Freud  in  The  (  'n/corn  (1963). 
Deeply  under  the  spell  of  Shake- 
speare during  the  sixties,  her  work  of 
that  period  veers  toward  romance, 
employing  intricate  double  plots.  As 
her  interest  m  the  novel  as  table 
grows,  her  later  fiction  retreats  from 
strut  realism,  at  times  verging  on 
the  fantastic.  A  novel  like  The  Black 
Pnncc  (1973),  with  its  parodic  form 
and  baroque  narrative  strategies, 
owes  something  to  Nabokov,  draw- 
ing attention  to  itself  as  a  work  of 
fiction.  Any  number  of  powerful  in- 
fluences on  her  work,  from  lane 


I 


^  ■      .e  writer  Iris  Mur  I 

subject — would  intimidate  any 
biographer.  (A.  N.  Wilson,  who 
had  once  planned  to  write  about  her, 
eventually  shied  away.)  The  sheer  bulk 
and  variety  of  her  work, 
with  its  steep  intellectual 
and  emotional  terrain, 
seems  daunting.  As  tor  the 
life,  the  last  tour  decades  or 
si  i  passed  quietly  in  Oxf<  >rd- 
shire,  with  Murdoch  bent 
over  a  desk,  scribbling.  She 
avoided  public  occasions, 
preferring  the  company  of 
friends,  and  guarded  her  pri- 
vacy with  some  ferocity.  Her 
intellectual  and  emotional 
life  were  vivid,  even  tumul- 
tuous, but  invisible  to  the 
i  lutside  wi  irld.  (At  her  house 
tor  drinks  , me  evening,  I 
thought  she  seemed  dis- 
tracted, and  asked  about  her 
day.  She  said,  "I  was  reading 
1  lenry  James  all  afternoon. 
Thrilling,  but  it  rather  tore 
me  apart,  too.")  When  I 
heard  that  Peter  J.  Conra- 
di  —  her  friend  of  some 
years — was  writing  the  offi- 
^  ial  bii  igraphy,  I  did  not  en- 
vy bun. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  first 
half  of  his  Murdoch:  A  Life 
is  vastly  superior  to  the  sec- 
ond, giving  the  impression 
(a  mistaken  one)  that  Mur- 
doch lived  her  life  tor  thirty-five  Years, 
then  sat  down  to  write  about  it.  Con- 
radi  might  well  have  stopped  his  nar- 
rative with  the  publication  of  I  Inder  the 
Net,  her  first  novel,  since  after  that 
p<  lint  the  st<  iry  <  >f  her  life  (as  he  sees  n ) 
quickly  became  the  stones  she  imag- 
ined. It  is  obvious  that  the  biograph- 
er did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the 
nov  elist's  middle  to  later  years,  and  he 
loses  the  thread  at  every  turn,  mean- 
dering into  backwaters  of  plot  sum 
mary  and  entieal  exegesis.  Since  the 
marriage  and  final  years  have  been  so 
brilliantly  evoked  by  her  husband,  in 
not  one  but  three  recent  memoirs  (El- 
egy for  Iris,  Iris  and  Her  Friends,  and 
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Widower's  House),  there  was  perhaps 
lirrle  tor  him  to  do. 

Conradi  certainly  provides  the 
fullest  account  ot  Murdoch's  hack- 
ground  ever  undertaken.  Although  she 
spent  little  tune  in  Ireland,  the  coun- 
try ot  her  birth,  her  family  on  both 
sides  were  Irish  Protestants,  and  her 
parents — Hughes  and  Rene — never 
telr  at  home  in  England,  where  they 
nevertheless  spent  much  of  their  lives 
and  raised  their  only  child.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, Murdoch's  fiction  is  mostly 
set  in  suburban,  middle-class  Lon- 
don— a  world  she  knew  well.  "Mur- 
dochland,"  as  it  were,  might  be  de- 
fined as  the  inner  southwestern  parts  of 
that  city,  including  Hammersmith, 
v  .'helsea,  Kensington,  and  Notting  Hill. 
Only  in  The  Red  and  the  Green  ( 1965), 
a  fairly  had  historical  novel  about  the 
1916  Easter  uprising,  does  she  deal 
specifically  with  an  Irish  theme,  though 
two  other  novels — The  Unicom  and 
The  Sea,  The  Sea — are  set  in  that  coun- 
try, rather  superficially. 

Murdoch's  earliest  memories,  Con- 
radi notes,  were  "of  swimming,  singing 
and  being  sung  to,  of  animals,  and  of 
wonderment  at  the  workings  ot  the 
adult  world."  Sw  imming,  indeed,  be- 
came almost  a  family  religion,  and  re- 
in,lined  sn  until  the  end.  (Her  hus- 
band told  me  that  not  a  year  or  two 
before  she  died  he  and  Iris  had  plunged 
into  the  Cherwell,  the  murky  river 
that  flows  through  Oxford.  "We  just 
look  oft  our  clothes,"  he  said,  "and 
splashed  about  in  the  mud.  It  was  very 
jolly.")  A  happy,  precocious  girl,  Mur- 
doch bathed  in  the  attention  of  her 
parents  and  teachers.  She  was  the 
plump  little  girl  who  invariably  raised 
her  hand  with  the  right  answ  er.  Win- 
ning a  scholarship  to  Badminton,  a  re- 
spectable prep  school  near  Rath,  she 
proved  herself  early,  eventually  he- 
c i  iming  head  girl.  Like  many  intellec- 
tuals during  the  thirties,  she  was  deeply 
attracted  to  communism  and  paci- 
tism — somewhat  contradictory  im- 
pulses. "Looking  back,"  she  later  re- 
i. nked,  "we  see  the  thirties  as  a  tune 
ngerousl\  unrealistic  politic, il 
"  Conradi  adds,  astutely: 

li  ci 'iikl  be  said  that  all  her  fiction,  and 
mm  !i  of  her  moral  philosophy,  are  acts 
penance  tor,  and  attacks  upon,  the 
,i<  lie  rationalistic  optimism  of  her  ex- 
treme  youth,  when  she  thought  that 
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Setting  people  tree  was  easy,  tR 
cialisin  (of  which  we  had  no  veil 
idea)  would  bnn^  freedom  and  iu!| 
all  countries,  and  the  world  wo| 
better." 


The  change  from  school  to  ul 
sity  was,  as  Murdoch  recalled 
lent  and  positively  intoxicating, 
riving  at  Somerville  College,  Oj 
in  1938,  she  threw  herself  w  ith 
don  into  her  new  lite,  making  fr 
that  would  last  a  lifetime.  Sht 
planned  to  study  English  literatu' 
switched  to  Classics — "Mod; 
Greats,"  in  Oxford  lingo — wher 
came  under  the  influence  of  Ed 
Fraenkel,  a  world-renowned  clas 
who  had  been  driven  from  Germa  : 
the  Nazis.  This  was  the  first  of  £ 
cession  ot  powerful  older  men,  s 
al  ot  them  Jewish  refugees,  who 
her  in  thrall.  Although  tierce 
tached  to  his  wife  (he  committee 
cide  soon  after  she  died),  Frae 
loved  to  flirt  with  young  women 
he  found  Murdoch  (with  her  inn 
respectful  gaze)  an  agreeable  ta 
She  worshiped  him,  and  they  rem: 
close.  Later  in  lite,  she  rememh 
his  class  on  Aeschylus'  Agamem 
which  gave  her  "a  vision  ot  excelle 
that  would  never  dissolve:  "The 
ot  the  Merton  clock  striking  the  q 
ters  still  brings  back  to  me  the  tens' 
mosphere  ot  that  class — and  how 
1  felt  in  case  I  was  asked  somethi 
didn't  know." 

Another  charismatic  teacher 
aid  MacKinnon,  steered  her  tov 
moral  philosophy — an  area  of 
that  would  fascinate  her  to  the 
and  to  w  hich  she  made  significant  ( 
tributions  w  ith  two  landmark  stuc 
The  Sovereignty  oj  Gaud  (1970,  and  1 
cently  brought  back  into  print  by  R' 
ledge  as  part  ot  its  admirable  Clas; 
series)  and  Metaphysics  as  a  Guid 
Morals  ( 1992).  "1  have  this  incredij 
tine  guv  MacKinnon  as  a  tutor," 
wrote  excitedly  to  a  friend,  "wh 
makes  things  lucky.  It's  good  to  m 
someone  so  extravagantly  unselfish  ■; 
fantastically  noble,  as  well  as  so 
tremely  intelligent  as  this  cove.  He 
spires  a  pure  devotion.  One  teels  vag 
ly  one  would  go  through  tire  tor  hi 
ck  so  on."  The  intense  relationship 
tween  master  and  pupil  would  hecor 
in  her  fiction,  a  constant,  though  ma  i 
ot  her  fictive  masters  seem  demoni  : 


: 


nradi  summons  .1  nostalgic  vi- 
e|  of  Murdoch's  Oxford  in  those 
'  ;ht  years  before  the  outbreak  of 

Indeed,  the  atmosphere  of  im- 

ing  doom  lends  ,1  special  inten- 

n  this  period  in  Murdoch'*  lite, 
J  e  plunges  from  one  emotional 

iglement  to  another.  Inevitably, 

vould  lo*e  close  friends  in  the 
'Mi  to  come,  among  them  Frank 

npson,  a  fellow  student  whom 
1  learly  loved  and  whose  heroic 
'.f\  in  the  war  is  recounted  by  Con- 

with  particular  feeling. 
« titer  graduating  with  a  first-class 
E  .e,  Murdoch  took  a  dreary  job  at 
■  "reasury  in  wartime  London.  Like 

any  of  her  countrymen,  she  en- 
'  id  terror  and  priv  ation  with  stoic 
;hment.  Soon  tired  of  the  Trea- 

she  joined  the  United  Nations 
£  et  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
.  on  (UNRRA)  and  was  posted  to 
r  mm  and  Austria,  where  she  came 
l-to-face  with  the  rums  of  war. 
fw  irrevocably  broken  s<  1  main  lives 
'kf  been  in  this  war,"  she  wrote  to 
■friend.  Not  surprisingly,  refugees — 
»  the  condition  of  spiritual  dis- 
iement — would  preoccupy  Mm 
:  1  in  her  life  and  fiction. 
Ill  Belgium  she  met  Sartre,  whom 
■vividly  described  tor  a  friend  hack 
1  ngland: 

l  is  talk  is  ruthlessly  gorgeously  lucid  — 
1. 1  begin  to  like  his  ideas  mure  is.  more. 
£ le's  accused  by  mam  of  being  a  cor- 
fipter  of  the  youth  .  .  he's  certainly  ex- 
lissively  obsessed,  in  his  n<  ivels,  with  the 
iiore  horrid  aspects  of  sex.  But  his  writ- 
ing and  talking  on  murals — will,  liber- 
I/,  choice — is  hard  N  lucid  cm.  invigo- 
liting.  It's  the  real  thing — so  exciting, 
I;  so  sobering,  to  meet  at  last — after 
1  iming  away  in  despair  fr<  mi  the  sh.iIK  tw 
I  Lipid  milk  N  water  "ethics"  of  English 
noralists." 

t  impressed  her  that  Sartre  wrote 
lilosophy,  novels,  plays,  cinema, 
Inalism!"  Indeed,  he  became  a  sort 
Inodel  for  her  as  a  trained  philoso- 
Lr  willing  to  venture  into  other 
ids.  (Her  book  on  Sartre  is  still  one 
Ihe  best  on  the  subject  in  English.) 
[hen  she  returned  to  England  after 
I  war,  she  pursued  graduate  studies 
philosophy  at  Cambridge,  where 
Ittgenstein  was  the  dominant  fig- 
I.  Him  she  regarded  with  "aw  e  and 
rm,"  though  he  was  at  the  end  of  his 


academic  career  and  they  had  only  a 
few  encounters.  Murdoch  was  much 
more  interested  111  existential  philos- 
ophy, in  ethics  and  aesthetics,  than 
the  kind  of  hard  nosed  linguistic  phi- 
losophy dominating  Oxbridge  ai  the 
time.  Wittgenstein's  astringent  style 
and  consuming  interest  in  epistemol- 
1  >gy  struck  her  as  remi  >te  fr<  >m  her  1  iwn 
concerns.  "For  me,"  she  w  rote  in  her 
journals,  "philosophical  problems  are 
the  problems  of  my  ow  n  life." 

She  returned  to  Oxford  in  1948, 
taking  up  a  teaching  job  in  philoso- 
phy at  St.  Anne's  College.  Apart  from 
an  interlude  of  lecturing  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Art,  in  London,  Oxford 
would  remain  her  home,  though  she 
abandoned  her  teaching  position  in 
1963  t^i  focus  on  her  writing.  Never- 
theless, she  continued  to  think  of  her- 
self as  a  philosopher,  and  her  massive 
study,  Metaphysics  as  a  (  nude  to  Murals, 
gathers  a  lifetime  of  plulosophie.il  re- 
flection. In  that  wide-ranging,  clotted, 
inspired  work,  she  defines  the  prob- 
lem of  the  novelist  as  "precisely  a  uni- 
fication of  fact  and  value,  the  exhibit- 
ing of  person,  il  morality  in  a 
non-abstract  manner  as  the  stuff  of 
consc  it  msness."  h  was  a  point  she  had 
made  earlier,  in  the  essay  "The  Sublime 
and  the  Good,"  wherein  she  argued 
that  "What  stuns  us  into  a  realisation 
of  our  destiny  is  not,  as  Kant  imag- 
ined, the  formlessness  of  nature  but 
rather  its  unutterable  particularity;  and 
most  particular  and  individual  of  all 
natural  things  is  the  mind  of  man." 

Given  this  understanding  <  >t  the  re- 
lationship between  philosophy  and  art, 
it  makes  sense  that  Murdoch  decided 
upon  a  career  in  fiction,  where  she 
could  revel  in  the  particularity  of  the 
human  world,  giving  concrete  em- 
bodiment t(  1  a  variety  1  >t  abstrac  t  ideas, 
w  atching  them  play  out  on  the  field  of 
action.  It  fi  >ll<  iws  that  she  w  as  draw  n  t<  1 
"the  ni  iw  so  unt  ash  1 1  mi  a  hie  naturalistic 
idea  of  character,"  and  that  novels 
would  celebrate  the  rich,  ev  en  bizarre, 
variety  of  human  types,  turning  each 
main -faceted  character  in  the  bright 
light  of  her  fictional  beam  like  a  beau- 
tifully e lit  diamond. 

N.,  the  anonymous  narrator  of  The 
Philosopher's  Pupil  ( 1983),  is  aware  that 
a  novelist  takes  certain  liberties,  in- 
vading private  spaces,  speculating  on 
nic  itives.  1  le  writes:  "As  1  n<  >w  end  this 
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■    .  I  ,  :  i  observe,  to 

i  >n  'a  Ii.i!  I  n ill<  >pc  >  'in  e  called  "the  way 

In  the  i  .11 K  tin  tcs,  Murdoi  h's  per 
sonal  lik  intensified  as  she  hec  ame 
serially  involved  with  several 
charismatic  figures,  including  Amoluo 
Mi  miiglian<  <,  the  historian,  the  refugee 
purl  It. id:  Steiner,  anJ  mosl  pro- 
l>  mndly  Elias  ( atnel  ti,  the  t  elehrat- 
eJ  author,  ahuui  whom  she  wrote: 

li  is  midnight.  |Canettij  was  here  for 
live  hours  lie  tills  me  with  w<  mdei  and 
delight  and  leai  1  told  him:  you  are  .i 
great  cit\  ol  which  I  am  learning  now 
the  in. mi  thoroughfares,  which  roads 
lead  in  the  river.  Latei  1  shall  explore 
each  quarter  carefully 

1  lair  relationship  was  nothing  it 
iiui  physical,  as  Murdoch's  journals 
reveal: 

(  has  .ill  possible  niythologit  .il  mean- 
ing lor  me.  And  he  reaches  tar  tar  he- 
yi  md  n ly  \  ie\\ .  Physically,  Ik-  is  \  iolent, 
never  quiet,  with  me.  He  takes  me 
v|im  kl  \ .  suddenly,  in  one  movement  as 
it  'Arn-  and  Ik-  kiss( 's  me  restlessly,  vis; 
savageh  draws  hack  m\  head,  rhere  is 
no  tendei  quid  re-l  ing,  i is  i  Ik-iv  was 
With  knit;  W  hen  we  are  satisfied  we 
Jo  ii.it  he  together,  hut  contemplate 
-  muisi  I  ho* 
t ilit v.  He  is  .in  angel -demon,  terrible  in 
I  i      mvsterv  ol  his 

A  Bulgarian  jew,  I  !anetti  settled  in 
Li  nidi  >n  wiili  Ins  wile  in  lu^9,  having 
hareh  escaped  the  Nazis.  He  rose  to 
lame  with  Ins  novel  Auto  da  Fc,  pub- 
lished in  England  in  1946.  Eventual- 
h.  he  would  win  1 1  u-  Nohel  Prize  lor 

Carter 1 1  wi  mid  appear  as  a  shaman  tig 
\  ol  Murdoch's  tn  i\  el"  bt 

him  ii  k  harai  ters,  Misi  ha  E<  >\ 

(supei  1  godlike)  and  l  lalv  in 

Blick  (in,ini|  ill  itive,  s.ii. am. ).  Ii  seems 

■ 


was  salei\  in  that.  Yel  Canetti  was 
feeding  her  imagination  in  ways  she 
could  nol  wholly  have  understood. 

{ ink  a  year  after  meeting  ( !anetti 
she  mei  |ohn  Bayley,  a  much  younger 
man.  IK-  was  witty,  learned,  and  un- 
demanding. "( )  the  calming  external- 
ity ol  an  Englishman  after  the  upsetting 
inwardness  of  these  continentals!''  she 
wrote  in  her  journals.  Bayley  appealed 
ii  i  her  maternal  instincts:  "I  have  nev- 
er seen  such  an  undefended  mortal." 
Elsewhere  she  wrote,  "I  lis  voice  was 
consoling.  1  Ii  >w  can  I  desc ribe  h< >w  re- 
markable he  is.' ...  A  grace  i  >t  si  ml — hu- 
mility, simplicity,  and  a  way  ol  being 
very  acute  cm  subtle  without  ever  pro- 
tec  1 1 ng  i  UK-sell  by  placing  ex  despising 
oilier  people."  for  his  part,  he  was 
mesmerized  by  her  attention,  telling 
her:  "I  feel  like  a  dog  overwhelmed  by 
being  given  an  enormous  bone." 

I  laving  lived  a  turbulent  existence 
through  the  war  years  and  its  after- 
math, Murdoch  felt  a  deep  need  to 
settle  into  a  (.aiming  routine.  John 
Bayley  seemed  the  ideal  companion 
foi  her,  and  they  married  hastily  in 
1956,  surprising  main  in  Murdoch's 
circle.  Conradi  notes:  "Iris  el i el  not 
w mi  a  bourgeois  or  conventional 
marriage.  This  arrangement  procured 
her  a  child- wife  in  John,  who 
cooked,  or  assembled,  picnic  meals." 
This  "child-wife"  of  a  husband  (one 
wonders  it  the  put-down  ol  this  de- 
scription is  necessary,  when  "sensi- 
tive caretaker''  would  have  sufficed) 
looked  alter  her  assiduously.  She  was 
allowed  to  sit,  tor  the  next  tour 
decades,  in  her  study,  writing  novels 
and  hooks  of  philosophy.  Childless, 
absorbed  in  their  work  and  each  oth- 
er, they  lived  tor  mam  wars  outside 
ol  Oxford,  deep  in  the  country,  at 
Cedar  Lodge,  a  tumbledown  house 
with  large  rooms  and  an  overgrown 
garden.  Later  in  life  they  moved 
back  into  town,  occupying  a  large 
suburban  house  in  North  Oxford 
that  was  equally  tumbledown. 

"We're  not  much  for  housekeep- 
ing," Bayley  said,  apt  >1<  >L;c-t  ically ,  w  hen 
I  visited  them  for  the  first  nine.  Old 
newspapers  and  literary  reviews  were 
sl.ii  ked  e\  er\  w  here,  and  h<  >oks  in  tall 
piles  lined  the  hallways  and  towered, 
like  mini-skyscrapers,  in  the-  living 
room  and  kitchen.  Wherever  one  rest- 
ed one's  elbow,  n  seemed  to  stick. 


Dinner  was  usually  a  makeshift 
a  packaged  pork  pie  unwrapped 
placed,  innocently,  on  a  plate  he 
bit  of  sal. id.  Picnic  food.  But  the, 
versation  was  so  good — warm,  \ 
allusive — that  one  never  mindd 
lack  of  haute  cuisine. 

Conradi  avoids  close  psychoid 
scrutiny  of  the  Murdoch-Bayley 
riage,  and  he  does  not  really  an 
certain  questions  about  Mure 
herself,  some  of  them  obvious 
example,  what  lay  behind  her  o 
sum  with  older,  charismatic  r 
Did  it  have  anything  to  do  with 
own  father .'  Where  did  the  ik 
come  from.'  How  did  she  manag 
write  so  much,  so  well,  so  quic 
Did  she  revise.'  What  were  her 
ing  habits'  He  passes  lightly  ovei 
bisexuality  and  refuses  to  reach 
clean  biographical  hands  clown 
the  dirty  engines  of  her  art.  Mure 
seems,  after  reading  this  biograj 
even  more  mysterious. 

On  the  other  hand,  Conradi 
derstands  and  is  able  to  articulate 
her  fiction  matters: 


tl 

■ 

h 


Iris  studied  love  and  power  and  w 
well  on  both.  She  had  import 
things  to  say  about  desire  in  huj 
life  and  us  relationship  with  goodi 
She  explored  the  rivalry  betw 
men,  and  the  Oedipal  conflict 
tween  strong-willed  mothers  and 
Nietzschean  offspring.  She  could 
lure  those  moments  of  startl 
when  we  see  our  world  without 
conception,  could  describe  the 
nary  and  make  it  magical.  Abov 
she  kept  the  traditional  novel  al 
and  in  so  doing,  changed  w  hat  it 
pable  of.  She  made  out  of  a  mixturj 
love-romance  and  spiritual  advents 
story  a  vehicle  capable  of  comment  :- 
on  modern  society. 

s 

One  question  seems  to  have  i  h 
sessed  Murdoch  to  the  end:  Wha 
the  good  life?  In  Metaphysics  as  a  Gu 
to  Morals,  she  famously  w  rites:  "Gc 
represents  the  reality  of  which  Gg| 
the  dream."  In  a  vast  shelf  of  novt 
she  explores  in  concrete  terms  the]  J- 
rameters  of  the  good  life,  summoij 
a  wide  range  of  vivid  characters  a 
situations.  As  Peter  Conradi's  bo 
suggests,  she  herself  appears  to  ha 
lived  a  good  life — an  achieveme 
perhaps  more  admirable  than  the  nc,  a 
eh  themselves. 


i 


\  ATOMY  LESSONS 

n  S.  Connell  and  the  documentary  school 
Donovan  Holm 


I  sed  in  this  essay: 

liZtcc  Treasure  I  louse:  New  and  S( 
t  point,  2001.  470  pages.  $2tt. 


Inhere  is  a  scene  early  in  Mrs. 
Bridge  ( 1959),  Evan  S.  Con- 
nell's  first  and  probably  best- 
cm  novel,  in  which  \  i>i:n»  Poug- 
idgc  builds  in  the  vacant 
side  his  family's  hi mse  a 
)  ilith  out  of  cement  and 
t,—  "jugs  and  stones,  tin  cans, 
b  inVvs,  broken  bottles,  and 
it e  oilier  trash  he  c<  mid  find. 
My!'"  says  Mrs.  Bridge  up- 
arning  ot  the  project.  '"I 
ajc  you're  going  to  be  an  ar- 
i  ct  t  ir  an  engineer  when  y<  >u 
r  Lip.'"  But  her  s<  m,  (  i  Hindi's 
\  disguised  proxy,  intends 
I  thing  at  once  less  useful  and 
i  mhlime:  a  towering  mi  in- 
bt  that  Mrs.  Bridge  finds  far 
('eccentric  and  mystifying.'" 
1  day  while  Douglas  is  at 
i  >1  she  asks  the  fire  depart- 
I  to  demolish  it.  "it  was  just 
Sag  too  big,'"  she  explains  to 
3  that  night.  '"People  were 
lining  ti  i  w<  inder.'" 
(  mnell  has  spent  his  career 
l  tig  people  wonder.  Every 
( if  his  twenty-*  me  be  ><  >ks  is  a 
:  st  against  that  smallness  i )f 
II,  that  timorous  parochial- 
:  if  the  spirit,  in  which  the 
I  Bridges  of  the  world  seek 
.  e  and  shelter.  One  m<  nn- 
While  dusting  the  bookcase, 
[  Bridge  happens  upon  a  volume  of 
i ad  inherited  from  her  husband's 
e  and,  reading  it,  fleetingly  under- 
1s  that  she  has  been  "skimming 
the  years  of  existence  . . .  ignorant 


wan  Hohn's  last  article  for  Harper's 
azine,  "Fleurs  du  Mai,"  appeared  in 
ebruary  issue. 


leeted  Essays,  by  Evan  S.  Connell.  ( 


of  life  to  the  last,  without  ever  having 
been  made  to  see  all  it  may  contain. 
. . ."  C(  Hindi's  ambitii  ill  has  keen  to  es- 
cape precisely  that  ignorance:  to  reck- 


on human  existence;  to  see  lor  him- 
self, and  t<  i  make  us  see,  what  life  may 
contain.  This  sensual  yearning  tor 
knowledge,  this  insatiable  wanderlust  — 
what  Anatole  France  called  "a  long 
desire" — is  C  '<  mnell's  constant  subject 
and  his  greatest  theme. 

"Certain  people  do  not  travel  the 
way  most  of  us  travel,"  he  writes  in 


"Various  r< nirists,"  one  ol  i In-  om > 
1 1 4 lei  led  here.  "Not  only  do  they  s,  >nn 
i  nues  cn«M  ise  odd  vehic  les,  they  t  ib 
danger*  >us  and  unusual  trip*  lot  in 
c  *  imprehensible  rcasi  m  -  '   f he  dc- 
sl  ripl  ion  ii  mid  serve  as  a  motto  h  i 
(  <  nine  I  Is  i.  a  i  eel  ,  which  now     ;  in 
mi  ire  than  ball  a  century.  In  addit ton 
1 1 1  t  he  essays  and  novels,  his  books  in  - 
c  hide  lour  collections  ol  short  stories; 
i  «  i  >  notebooks  of  poetical  1\  enjambed 
prose  Iragments,  referred  to  by  most 
critics  as  "poems,"  though  both  grew 
(like  two  trees  from  a  single  imni) 
from  what  Connell  considered  to  be 
an  experimental  short  story;  an  epic 
narrative  history  of  the  Plains  Wars; 
and  another  of  (he  (  xusades,  market- 
ed by  his  publishers  as  a  "n<  >vel,"  which 
(  "<  Hindi  tails  a  'V  hit  UlK  le." 

These  ate  indeed  odd  vehicles. 
Quite  a  few  <  if  them  remain  in 
print .  Others — too  many—  -have 
gi  me  1 1  ie  way  ot  1  louglas's  t<  aver. 
Among  those  most  undeserved- 
ly allowed  to  vanish  from  the 
shelves  are  A  Long  Desire  ( 1979) 
and  The  While  Lantern  (1980), 
iwo  collections  ot  historical  es- 
says. The  .\:u\  Treasure  House 
resurrects  both  volumes  in  their 
entirety,  along  with  two  pievi- 
i  >us|\  unci  illected  pieces.  Each  <  it 
these  twenty  essays  is  a  kind  ol 
scavenger  hunt  through  space 
and  lime.  The  treasure  that  v  \  Hi- 
ndi acquires  i  in  these  excursions 
is  n.  ii  material  hut  bii  igraphical. 
"It  is  the  singular  person,"  he 
\\  nies  m  w  hat  ami  Hints  to  the 
hi « ik's  thesis,  "inexplicably  drawn 
hi  mi  familiar  c<  imti  irts  ti  ward  a 
nebuli  uis  goal,  lured  often  em  nidi 
n  i  death — ii  is  he,  ( it  she,  win  ise 
peiegnnatK  Mis  can  never  he  tin  n 
oughly  understi  iod,  who  is  w<  n  th 
in  it  ic  ing."  (  '<  ninell  n  mnis  ac  n  iss 
ci  nil  inents  and  centuries  l>  >llow 
ing  i he  trails  ot  flu  )sC  'v ,  impulsive 
tourists"  and  "pn  icligii  uis  ad\  en 
turers"  he  deems  worthy  ot  no- 
tice: Vikings  sailing  beyond  I'll  una 
Thule  tot  the  icy  shores  ol  Vinland; 
Victorian  ladies  dragging  then  long 
skirts  up  the  sl<  ipes  ot  Kilimanjaro;  ex- 
plorers mushing  then  sled  dogs  across 
Antarctica;  scientists  endeavoring  to 
map  the  universe  ot  to  unearth  the 
miNsiiio  link. 

Novelist,  poet,  cssj\  j>t  ,  historian — 


Imumi  Man,  Eye  o)  the  Mountain  (detail)  K  Walter  I  lamad\ 
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iln  I  il 

.  •!  |ses   IK  . II  l\ 

i  c  I  i.'  m  >  t  e  r  i  c  a  ;  i  - 
.  .  :  tlh  Ri  ludssani.  e, 

llmntgh  Alchemy  ro(  chemistry,  and  the 
memoirs  ol  *.  ahe:a  Jo  \  ,k.i  Ik  ex- 
cavates several  cubic  tons  of  anthro- 
pological, scientific,  and  historical 
scholarship.  What  makes  these  essays 
so  much  more  than  the  sum  ol  the 
sources  from  which  they  are  drawn  is 
the  very  thing  thai  makes  the  Bridges 
-d  much  more  interesting  than  other 
suburban  families  and  Sun  of  the  Morn- 
ing Sun  not  just  one  more  account  of 
(  luster's  Last  Stand  hut  a  genuine  In  - 
erary  masterpiece:  Connell  is  a  virtu- 

HMIi  «l  111  'tli  Ulg. 

In  1979,  when(  )onnell  puhlishedA 
Long  /  ksire,  his  first  v<  ilume  of  es- 
says, Edward  I  loagland,  writing  in 
/  he  Neu  York  I  imes  Hook  Review,  po- 
litely dismissed  n  as  "one  ol  tin  >se  plea- 
sure hooks  <it  nonfiction  that  a  good 
novelist  will  pause  to  write  once  in  a 
while  as  a  relief  from  the  rigors  ol  in- 
vention." Certainly  it  is  true  that  these 
essays  are  among  the  most  entertaining 
1 1  in  igs  (  !onnell  has  written;  and  all  i  it 
them  together  do  not  equal  the 
grandeur  <  >l  C  .'<  mnell's  finest  work,  Son 
<>f  the  Morning  Swr  ( 1984),  say,  or  Notes 
from  a  Bottle  Found  on  the  Beach  at 
(  'armel  (  1962 ).  But  the  rest  of 
Uoagland's  assessment  has,  in  hind- 
sight, proved  to  he  off  the  mark.  t  !on- 
nell's  "pause''  (nun  "the  rigors  ol  in- 
vention" has  now  lasted  twenty-five 
years.  Ni  n  since  1976  has  he  published 
anything  resembling  am ivel,  conven- 
tionalh  denned.  Instead,  he  has  de- 
voted himsell  ti'  writing  some  ol  the 
iiiosi  innovative  nonfiction  in  ill  of 
American  literature. 

litis  conversion  of  genre  was  not 
the  dramatic,  NJaipaul-hke  metamor- 
phi  isis  it  hrst  appears  t< »  be  s<  i  mm.  h  as 
it  was  an  extension  of  that  "long  de- 

:  ccn  in  his  novels  in  J 

'i' Ml,  so  nun  h  so.  in  tact,  that  w  hen 


Mrs.  Bridge  was  published  in  1959  some 
reviewers  complained  that  the  novel 
had  "no  real  narrative"  and  consisted 
merely  of  a  "ruthless  selection"  of 
"episodes."  I  he  novel  has  plenty  of 
nati. iti\e.  What  it  lacks  is  an  over- 
arching dramatic  plot.  Connell  tells 
his  story  ol  ,i  lonely  Kansas  I  aty  house- 
wife musically  rather  than  dramati- 
cally, as  .i  series  of  117  subtitled  vari- 
ations—each  one  carefully  shaped  into 
an  epiphany — on  the-  theme  of  Mrs. 
Bridge's  existential  imprisonment. 

Asked  about  the  structure  of  Mrs. 
Bridge  in  an  interview,  Connell  ex- 
plained his  intentions  as  follows:  "[Fjor 
most  ol  us,  out  lives  do  not  reach  a  dra- 
matic climax  in  the  way  that  hooks 
usually  do.  Most  of  us  |ust  go  on  day  to 
day  through  maj<  >r  and  minor  trials  and 
cleteats.  And  finally  time  runs  out." 
This  desire,  at  once  radical  and  old- 
fashioned,  to  represent  human  exis- 
tence as  acc  urately  and  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible informs  all  of  Council's  narrative 
experiments,  successful  and  otherwise. 

Devoted  to  representation  as  he  is, 
Council's  realism  is  not  of  the  naive, 
cinematic,  transparent-eyeball  vari- 
ety. As  the  parable  of  1  )ouglas's  tower 
w  ould  suggest,  he  is  ,i  highly  reflexive, 
even  self-referential  (though  never 
confessional )  waiter.  Everything  he 
writes  is,  on  one  level,  a  meditation 
on  its  own  creation.  In  the  1940s,  fol- 
lowing the  war,  he  studied  to  become 
a  painter  on  the  CI  Bill,  and  his  m- 
tensely  visual  writing  abounds  in  por- 
traits ol  artists  and  references  to  art. 
The-  title  story  of  his  hrst  collection, 
The  Anatomy  Lesson  ( 1957),  is  both  a 
Ik  t  n  malized  exegesis  on  the  art  of  life 
drawing  and  a  virtuosic  performance  of 
that  art;  both  a  portrait  of  one  partic- 
ular artist,  Andrev  Andraukov,  m- 
striu  tor  of  drawing  and  painting,  and 
a  veiled  dec  laration  of  (.  lonnell's  ow  n 
aesthetic  credo:  "[Tjhe  artist  must  not 
look  at  what  he  sees  so  much  as  what 
he  i  annot  sec  ,"  Andraukov  says.  "|T|he 
attist  must  see  around  corners  and 
through  walls,  even  as  he  must  see  be- 
hind smiles,  behind  looks  of  pain." 

Few  clitics  have  done  as  well  as  this 
in  describing  what  is  so  miraculous 
about  Council's  portraits  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bridge,  or  of  Custer,  or  of  the 
in.un  adventurers,  alchemists,  as- 
tronomers, and  explorers  profiled  in 
/  he  Artec  1  rcasure  I  louse.  Everything 


Connell  has  written  could  be 
stood  as  a  radical  kind  of  life  dr;i 
the  product  of  his  ongoing  stru^ 
sec  not  only  behind  smiles  and  tl 
walls  ("The  Anatomy  Lesson"  beJ 
pecking  through  the  locked  T 
Andraukov's  studio  and  rhererl 
eventually  understand,  into  hisl 
but  across  continents  and  ceni 
Andraukov  tells  his  students 

of  how  Rembrandt  painted  a 
woman  looking  out  an  open  w| 
and  said  to  them  that  . . .  she  wa:p 
than  one  young  woman,  she  was 
He  told  them  that  some  aftemool 
would  glance  up  by  chance  and  sJ 
then  they  would  know  the  mcanM 
Time — what  ir  could  destroy,  w( 
could  not. 

"The  condition  of  lite,"  Conne 
written  elsewhere,  "is  defeat."  An] 
as  his  friend  and  most  astute  c 
Cms  Blaisdell,  attests,  he  is  nonetl| 
"on  the  side  of  lite  alone,  fragile 
beauties  and  terrible  in  its  agoi 
When,  early  in  The  Patriot 
sprawling,  semi-autobiographic; 
dungsroman  based  on  Council's  f 
rience  as  a  naval  aviator  in  World 
II,  he  describes  in  minute  detai 
scene  of  a  plane  crash — registi 
how  the  dead  cadet  and  flight  ms| 
tor  "hung  head  down  from  their 
tv  belts,"  their  hands  resting  or 
cabin  roof,  and  how,  when  the  ca 
corpse  is  removed  from  the  plar 
stream  of  coins  won  in  a  poker  ^ 
the  night  before  spills  from  his  p 
ets  onto  the  snow — the  cumulativ 
feet  is  not  morbid  or  sensational 
traumatic.  Connell  is  a  numism 
ol  such  ludicrous  and  luminous de 


~ 


There  is  another  scene  in  ? 
Patriot  that  contains  with! 
the  germ  of  everything 
would  write  tor  the  next  forty-,' 
years.  Home  in  Kansas  City  on 
lough,  aviation  cadet  Melvin  ls£. 
accompanied  by  his  roommate  ami 
ther,  visits  the  site  of  the  battle  of  iff 
ington,  a  battle  in  which  his  gr 
grandfather  had  fought  on  the  siu 


the  Confederates.  A  mansion  on  :: 
property  has  been  converted  in 
museum.  For  twenty-five  cents  api 
the  curator,  a  woman  wearing  "an 
quilted  housecoat"  who  smells  of  "v 
gar  and  beer,"  gives  her  three  visi 
a  guided  tour,  pointing  out  one  by 


;  cacos  of  the  past:  .1  hole  in  the 
|,  nade  by  a  cannonball;  the  burn 
.  <s  left  on  .1  banister  by  a  hang- 
..  'i  rope;  the  bloodstains  on  the  var- 
boards  where  those  captured 
,  n  soldiers  who  did  nol  wish  to  be 
■A,  allowed  instead  the  chance  to 
.  had  landed  atop  a  thickel  of  up- 
.  1  bayonets.  After  leaving  the  mil- 
,  Melvin  and  company  visit  the 
of  the  house  where  (.  Jreat-grand- 
r  Isaacs  once  lived.  "There  was 
where  the  silence  of  night  and 
Connell  writes,  yet  Melvin 

J  the  impression  that  .11  am  mi  iment 
crystal  chandelier  and  the  great  mar- 
;  mantel  might  reappear  and  .1  fire 
ize  mi  the  hearth  and  the  rooms  till 
th  gh<  istly  wi  mien  and  ( '1  infederate  <  it- 
ers, and  the  vanished  spinet  would 

I  ly  a  minuet  while  they  danced  and 

pake  ot  General  Beauregard. 

j  \e  Patriot  is  Connell's  Portrait  oj 
.1  irtist  as  a  Young  Wan,  a  n<  >vel  about 
a  its  protagonist  came  t<  >  resemble  its 
kite:  Like  Melvin,  (. Bunnell  is  op- 
x led  by  the  "senseless  purpi  >se,  ci  >urs- 
Rerfectly  as  a  torpedo  and  as  indif- 
|\t  to  the  consequence"  that  usually 

■  ivates  human  violence.  He,  too,  is 
jited  by  the  past  and  has  spent  his 
prying  to  rescue  it  from  the  "silence 
Bight  and  decay,"  a  phrase  one  can 

■  hear  echoing  tour  decades  later  in 
■epigraph  of  Dens  !o  I'olt!  (2000), 
Iinell's  chronicle  of  the  Crusades: 
|e  stream  of  Time,  inexi  irable,  c<  >n- 
l.t,"  wrote  the  By:, inline  princess 
lia  Comnena,  "removes  from  our 
ft  all  things  that  are  horn,  and  car- 
e  into  the  night  deeds  of  little  ac- 
Int,  deeds  worthy  of  notice. . . ." 
[Worthy  of  notice"  does  not  mean 
ithy  of  admiration.  C  a  mnell  aspires 
i:e  all,  the  most  disturbing  expres- 
(  s  of  human  nature  as  well  as  the 
Ltiful  and  marvelous.  The  "nebu- 
>  goal"  of  his  ci  impulsive  noticing, 
relentless  peregrinations,  is,  in  oth- 
:  ords,  similar  to  Proust's  (for  good 
lion  the  penultimate  vignette  of 

I .  Bridge  is  entitled  "Remembrance 
[Things  Past").  The  difference  be- 
len  their  respective  projects  is  pri- 
I'ily  a  matter  of  dimension:  Proust's 
lavations  are  deeper;  the  site  of 
I  mell's  excavations,  far  broader.  It 

umanity's  past,  and  not  merely  his 

II,  that  Connell  w  ishes  to  recover, 
lis  project,  like  Proust's,  has  re- 


quired a  new  kind  of  storytelling.  Just 
as  he'd  invented  the  mosaic  form  "I 
Mrs.  Bridge  in  order  to  portray  more 
accurately  an  undramatic  life,  so  has 
he  sought  to  represent  the  past  with 
radical  fidelity.  "I  think  of  this  as  .1 
hook  about  the  Crusades,"  he  remarked 
of  I  kus  h>  volt! 

not  an  "historical  novel" — a  term  that 
suggests  imaginary  experiences  and  un- 
likely conversations. . . .  Every  meeting, 
every  conversation,  every  triumph  or 
defeat,  m  1  matter  hi  >w  small,  was  record- 
ed c  enturies  agi  1. 

Reviewing  Susan  Sontag's  In  Amer- 
ica for  The  Nciv  Republic,  critic  James 
Wood  recently  expressed  similar  mis- 
givings about  the  historical  novel.  Such 
was  the  pace  of  historical  change  in 
the  twentieth  century,  Wood  argued, 
that  historical  fiction  has  increasingly 
come  to  resemble  "science-fiction  fac- 
ing backwards,  with  the  same  crudities 
of  detail."  The  only  hope  today's  his- 
torical novelist  has  of  transcending  the 
inherent  "awkwardness  of  the  genre," 
he  wrote,  is  to  become  "self-conscious 
about  his  self-consciousness."  Thus 
Sontag,  in  the  opening  chapter  of  In 
America,  convenes  her  characters  in  a 
hotel  dining  room  and  wanders  among 
them  in  the  hist  person,  "scattering 
seeds  of  predictit  >n."  Kevin  Baker  begins 
/  dreamland  with  a  self  0  inscii  >us  casting 
of  the  fictional  spell:  "'1  know  a  story  ,' 
said  Trick  the  Dwarf,  and  the  rest  of 
them  leaned  in  close."  Thomas  Pyn- 
chon  and  his  many  offspring  stage  fan- 
tastic reenactments  that  unapologeti- 
cally  resemble  "science-fiction  facing 
backwards."  William  T.  Vollmann  in- 
tentionally archaizes.  Robert  Coover 
satirically  anachn inizes. 

Connell's  disavowal  ot  "imaginary 
experiences  and  unlikely  conversa- 
tions" represents  an  altogether  differ- 
ent solution  to  Wood's  perceived 
dilemma.  Whereas  most  postmodern 
historical  novelists  merrily  confabu- 
late the  historical  record  in  the  ser- 
vice of  fiction,  Connell — along  with 
Paul  Metcalt,  Guy  Davenport,  and  a 
few  other  wrongly  neglected  writers 
who  together  form  a  kind  of  unde- 
clared, underground  school — has,  in 
the  service  of  historical  detail,  resist- 
ed projecting  what  Davenport  calls 
"an  illusory,  fictional  world."  "(T]hc 
old  masks  and  artifices  of  conven- 
tional fiction  .  .  .  were  worn  out," 


Metcalt  has  said.  "  I  D   simple  la 
of  our  situation,  of  out  history,  w  1  ' 
the  richest  possible  lode,  begging  to 
be  11111  led."  I  ike  t  oiiiull ,  both  1  '  . 
enporl  and  Metcalf  ha v<  1  real  1  I 
works  not  easily  classified  at  hrsi  as 
either  fiction  or  nonfiction,  collagi 
constructed  out  of  found  materials 
out  of,  in  Davenport's  phrase,  "a 
handful  of  doubtful  certainties."  In  a 
sense,  they  have  done  foi  prose  what 
Pound's  Cantos  and  William  Carlos 
Williams's  Paterson  did  for  poetry. 
Their  work  fulfills  the  prophecy, 
made  by  the  poet  Charles  Olson  in 
1951 ,  that  1  me  1  if  the  future  direc  - 
tions  the  novel  would  take  was  to- 
ward the  documentary.  Rather  than 
make  things  up,  OPon  wrote,  the 
documentary  novelist  "juxtaposes, 
correlates,  and  causes  to  interact." 

Shortly  after  finishing  Mis  Bridge 
and  The  Patriot,  Connell  embarked 
upon  bis  first  attempt  at  turning  his- 
tory into  art.  The  result,  an  imagi- 
nary travelogue  entitled  Nods  jnnn  a 
Bottle  Found  on  the  Beach  at  t  armel, 
published  in  1962,  is  his  most  ambi- 
tious experiment  in  collage.  A  com- 
posite of  the  great  "compulsive 
tourists"  of  hist< >ry  (parr  Mara  >  Polo, 
part  Paracelsus,  part  Columbus),  Cou- 
ncil's mythic  note-taker  sails  across 
the  oceans  of  Time,  accumulating  a 
jumble  ot  textual  fragments  as  cha<  >i  - 
ic  and  as  intricately  patterned  as  the 
shards  of  a  kaleidoscope  (the  analogy 
is  Connell's).  "1  employ  the  proce- 
dure of  Saint  Gregory,"  he  explains, 
"which  allows/|or  the  sake  of  the 
moral  a  juxtaposition  ot  all  things, /no 
matter  he  >w  incompatible  <  >r  c<  mtrarv  '." 
He  qui  ites  In  »m  d<  »cuments  ( t  he  diary 
of  an  ill-fated  Viking,  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  Latin,  the  cost-benefit  analy- 
sis of  an  atomic  bomb).  He  makes 
apothegmatic  pronouncements  and 
poses  gnostic  questions. 

References  to  apocalyptic  events 
(the  bombing  of  Japan,  the  bubonic 
plague,  the  Inquisition)  recur  as  ,1  leit- 
motiv, and  a  basso  continue)  of  post- 
nuclear  foreboding  runs  throughout 
the  poem,  as  it  the  bottle  containing 
these  notes  had  been  jettisoned  front 
Western  civilization's  sinking  wreck 
Connell's  wandering  note-taker  juxta- 
poses all  things  "tor  the  sake  ol  the 
nu  iral,"  and,  although  1  lever  didactic  or 
polemical,  Connell  is  at  heart  a  deeply. 


HI  VII- 


I  tin  W>  '1  Id 

Mr.  i  'ill'  'ii  will  now  stand  up.  Mr.  I  Mi- 
ll m,  s<  :  w-  mid  draw  picture  which  is  en 
say,  'Rein  ild!  Injustice!'  You  would  do 
that.'"  Mr.  Dillon  demurs;  Mr.  Con- 
nell  has  not.  Outrage  at  Input  risy  and 
injustice,  especially  violence  done  in 
the  name  ol  virtue,  animates  much  ol 
hi-  work.  A  decade  after  Notes,  in- 
censed by,  aim  >ng  or  her  things,  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  he  published  a  second 
pr<  isc  pi  >em  in  the  same  mi  ide,  n  rints  fi  rr 
a  (  Compass  Rose,  .1  darker,  angrier  vari- 
ation on  its  predecessor.  1  lere,  the  n<  >te- 
taker's  anachronistic  juxtapositions  are 
more  frequently,  and  tar  move  point- 
edly, allegorical;  the  references  to  cur- 
rent events,  tar  more  numerous;  his 
disappointment  in  humanity,  far  more 
bitter.  "I  suggest  ih.it  nothing  exists 
more  pitiable/or  presumptuous  than 
Man,"  he  remarks.  "I  e  ite  .is  evidence/a 
shipload  of  pilgrims  returning  from 
Mecca/which  was  seized  and  set  afire  by 
Christians."  I  lie  book,  largely  .i  lit. my 
ot  such  evidence,  earned  Connell  ,i 
Nation. il  Book  Award  nomination  in 
Poetry  tor  197  V  In  spite  of  their  well- 
deserved  critical  success,  both  poems 
tailed  to  gain  a  large  audience,  and 
Points  for  a  C  ".ompass  Rose,  arguably  t  lie 
tiner,  more  fully  realized  ol  the  tun,  is 
today  no  longer  in  print. 


I 


K  |  ^  ure  House'  is  in 

man\  respects  a  cont  inuat  i<  in  i  >t 
the  journey  begun  in  Notes 
/rum  a  Bottle  Found  on  the  Beach  at 
Carmel.  In  writing  his  two  "poems," 
not  only  had  Connell  unearthed  an 
encyclopedic  quantity  ot  historical 
treasures,  en.  nigh  u  i  till  main  h<  k  >k-;  he 
had  discovered  a  way  ot  representing 
hist,  iry  in  tar  greater  detail  and  with  tar 
greater  fidelity  to  documents  and  art  i- 
t.iets  than  the  liistorie.il  novel  allows. 
It  Notes  I-  a  kaleidoscope,  the  ess.iys  in 
H  us.  arc  like 
i  -  u  ind'  <\\  ••:  they  rei  yc  le 
many  ot  the  details  and  deeds  ot  which 

■ 
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herein.  And  whereas  the  key  signa- 
ture ol  the  poems  is  relentlessly  dark, 
the  essays  show  Connell  at  his  most 
lighthearted.  Humor  is  perhaps  the 
least  remarked  aspect  ot  his  gift. 

In  "Syllables  I  lere  and  There,"  a  pr<  i- 
tile  ol  those  linguists  and  antiquarians 
w  ho  consecrated  their  lives  to  "the 
translation  ot  dead  pronouncements," 
Connell  tells  ol  a  scholar  named 
e  !e< »rge  Smith,  w  in  i,  up<  >n  deciphering 
some  previously  inscrutable  scrap  ot 
cuneiform,  strode  back  and  forth  in 
trout  ot  his  colleagues,  and  then,  on 
an  upper  floor  ot  the  British  Museum, 
began  taking  ott  his  clothes.  "[AJfter 
having  removed  his  laboratory  smock, 
his  necktie,  his  shirt,  and  possibly  his 
trousers,  did  he — as  we  say — come  to 
his  senses?"  Connell  wonders. 

Did  Ins  colleagues  pretend  to  find 
nothing  odd  about  In-  behavior?  Did 
they  go  right  on  reading  their  baked 
c  tablets?  (  )r  did  some  tearless  staff 
member  speak  up? 

"I  sa\,  George  old  chap,  aren't  you 
carrying  things  a  bit  far?" 

We  don'l  know  because  whoever 
kepi  the  receirds  in  those  days  didn'l 
1 1 1 1 ii k  ii  was  important.  It  was,  though. 
Such  details,  like  tine  plums,  i  night  u  i  be 
pirn,  ked  and  tenderly  boxed.* 

A  much  abridged  catalogue  ot  Con- 
nell's  details  would  include  the  tact 
that  Jean-Francois  Champollion,  the 
man  who  tirst  decoded  Egyptian  hi- 
eroglyphics, w  rote,  at  the  age  ot  twelve, 
a  scholarK  paper  entitled  "A  1  hstory 

ol  hogs";  that  in  1857,  Lt.  Edward 
Fitzgerald  Beale  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
menl  ot  Indian  Allans  reached  In- 
scription Rock  in  western  New  Mex- 
ico riding  at  the  head  ol  a  camel  train 
and  that  "this  remarkable  column  in- 
c  hided  a  Syrian  camel  driver  kni  >wn  as 
lb  Jolly  because  he  sainted  one  and 
all  w  ith  the-  Levantine  greet ing,  '1  lad) 
Ah!'";  th.it  sin  nth  after  leading  a  failed 
search  tor  El  Dorado  on  which  some 
1 60  s,  ildiers  had  died  and  the  surviv< »rs 
had  be-en  obliged  to  cook  their  horses, 
1  lernan  Quesada,  "while  playing  cards 
on  a  boat  on  the  Rio  Magdalena  dur- 
ing a  thunderstorm  . . .  got  in  the  way 
of  a  lightning  bolt";  that  when  an 
Etruscan  sarci  iphagus  w  as  opened  "'the 

'Conned  has  revised  ihis  passage  fur  The 
Aztec  Treasure-  I  louse  and,  r<>  my  mind, 


'I 


body  ot  a  young  warrior'"  that  ^ 
lain  inviolate  tor  centuries  sud 
cl i ssi  lived  into  dust. ...  In  the  air, 
ever,  and  around  the  torches,  a 
en  powder  seemed  to  be*  hoverir 

The  Aztec  7  reasure  House  of  th 
lection's  title  refers  to  an  advei 
novel  of  the  same  name.  In  his 
hood,  this  had  been  Connell's  favf 
hi  x  )k,  and  after  happening  across  at 
ot  it  in  a  San  Francisco  flea  markt 
begins  to  suspect  that  this  ahsur 
mance,  about  a  young  America 
chaeologist  referred  to  as  "Don  To 
w  hi  i  luckily  inherits  a  hien  iglyphic 
sure  map  from  a  mortally  woui 
cacique,  may  very  well  be  the  sour 
his  obsessive  and  somewhat  myi 
ous  fascination  with,  in  particulat 
ancient  Mexican  artifacts  he  pas; 
ately  collects.  He  once  considered 
A?;tec  Treasure  House'  to  be  "the 
book  in  the  world";  now  he  can't  s 
ach  more  than  a  tew  paragraphs, 
then,  "skipping  across  half-rememrJ 
pages,"  he  comes  to  the  following  1 
"I  lello,  Professor!  Young  called  oi 
he  caught  sight  ot  me,  have  you  g 
up  antiquities . . . .'"  "No.  No  inde 
Young!"  Connell  replies,  shou 
"across  the  years,  answering  not 
Don  Tomas  but  tor  myself,  surrour 
as  1  am  by  cracked  old  Mexican 
and  mutilated  statuettes." 

Again  and  again  in  these  ess 
Connell  revisits  some  table  or  ad\ 
ture  story,  some  '"magic  carpet'" 
once  upon  a  time  had  '"annihi 
time  and  space,  and  gilded  all  with 
aura  ot  the  golden  age  ot  childhoo 
only  to  find  that  the  carpet  has 
much  ot  its  magic:  the  events  are 
imaginary,  the  dialogue  too  unlik 
the  rendering  ot  historical  detai 
crude.  The  artifacts  Connell  exeav; 
from  beneath  the  many  strata  ot 
mentary  legend  are  invariably  m 
wondrous  than  the  legends  themse 
Which  is  to  say  that  Don  Tomas' 
eroglyphic  map  pointed  the  way  :- 
hidden  treasure  after  all:  not  to  im 
inary  Aztec  gold  but  to  a  muse 
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worth  ot  singular  indiv  iduals.  "Th  t 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  p 
son,"  Connell  writes  of  one  partii 
larly  beautiful  Mexican  statuette, 


noi  a  symbol  ot  humanity  hut  a  rep 
sentative  ot  it  who  lived  in  the  area 
that  tune,  who  sat  cross-legged  m  I 
shade  ot  ,i  tree  or  in  some  thatched-n 


ad 


dale 1  me  i  'I  his  neighbi  >rs  manip 
i  J  the  dark  clay  with  a  lit  I  It'  stie  k , 
.  \l  t<>  stare,  and  tried  again  and  then 
j  i  in  ci  der  to  gel  l  l  ie  nil  mtll  |iist 
,  and  tin'  thrust  i  >t  the  n< ise,  and 
i mtour  of  the  e heek,  .ill  for  the 
ut  true  expression. 

I  nell  »  purpose-  in  these'  essays  is 
ile  and  as  ambitii  his  as  that.  " '1 
1  if  the  human  b<  >d\  ,"'  Andrauki  w 
.  'and  el  the  human  soul.'"  Even 
»  le's  writing  about  the  history  of 
c  >my,  what  attracts  (  a  mnell  m<  ire- 
he  see  rets  of  the  universe  are 
j  .ires  who  uncovered  them,  figures 
s  Johannes  Kepler,  "a  seven- 
r  i -century  Job,"  whose  "baroque 
3  —multiplying  satellites,  heaven- 
i  sic  and  so  forth — may  have 
j  j  from  his  personal  afflictions." 
great  advantage  the  historical 
ist  has  always  had  over  the  his- 
i  is  omniscience.  Gibbon's  em- 
)  cannot  soliloquize;  Shakespeare's 
jivih  le  biographers  of  (  Ihrist  strug- 
vain  to  resurrect  then  subject 
tiji  historical  record  riddled  with 
tae  and  occluded  by  hearsay,  the 
san  novelisi  Mikhail  Bulgakov 
us  what  the  weather  w  as  like  i  in 
■  inrning  of  the  Crucifixion.  Even 
*  the  record  is  comparatively  m- 
t  he  m  >\  elist's  adv  antage  pertains: 
»  holar  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
kompete  with  War  and  Peace 
fad  yet,  tor  all  his  fidelity  to  tact, 
Hiell's  ambitions  are  artistic,  not 
lady.  By  intertwining  primary  and 
Bidary  sources  w  ith  meticulous  de- 
Ition,  he  creates  the  illusion  of 
ilistic  omniscience.  He  can  read 
Eiimd  of  ,i  Neanderthal.  He  can 
Is  how  the  Antarctic  explorer  Sir 
hlas  Mawson  telt  after  eating  the 
<  of  a  husky  named  lunger  for 
i  -fast  i  me  m<  irning  in  191 3.  In  Si  in 
I.'  Morning  Star,  an  epic  work  of 
liction  that  perhaps  m<  ire  than  am 
It  piece  i  >t  American  literature  can 
pete  w  ith  War  and  Peace  (doing 
the  Plains  Wars  what  Tolstoy's 
Id  diel  for  the  Napoleonic  ones), 
■  nell  assembles  a  Guernica-like 
I  d  of  the  Battle  of  the  Little 
lorn  composed  tn  mi  thousands  of 
Imentsand  refracted  through  hun- 
ts of  different,  often  conflicting, 
■its  of  view.  He  moves  freely 
I  ugh  tune  as  well  as  space,  Hash- 
backward  and  forward  but  always 


REVIEW! 


circling  and  circling,  like  the  war-lv  •! 
lering  Sioux  on  their  pomes,  around 
the  mystery  of  what  happened  on  that 
Mi  mtana  hillside  where  (  luster  made 
his  st and,  pausing  to  draw  portraits  of 
dozens  ol  figures  centrally  oi  tangen- 
tially  involved  in  the  battle,  from  (  !en- 
eral  (  luster  and  Sitting  Bull  all  the  way 
down  to  Captain  Myles  Kcogh's  in- 
trepid steed,  Comanche,  one  of  the 
i  inly  hi  u  se's  tt  >  survive  the  slaughter  ( >f 
Custer's  cavalry.  After  his  attendant 
died,  I  a  mianche 

grew  ini  reasingly  m<  >n  >se.  N< 1 l<  mger  elid 
he  root  through  garbage  pails,  which 


li  id  been  a  spc<  ial  pri'  lieye  it  id  plea: 
and  tin  heer  he  was  issued  it  the  enlisir.i 
men's  i  anrcen  seemed  to  weaken  him 
so  that  he  did  nothing  execpt  In  gloomi- 
ly in  the  barn  or  in  a  mud  w aiiou 

What  the'  nineteenth-century  Russ 
i. in  historian  Constantine  Leontiev 
said  of  Tolstoy  thus  applies  equally, 
well  to  G  mnell: 

In  |his|  analysis  . .  .there  are  n<  i  limits  ei- 
ther in  man's  temperament,  his  age,  or 
his  sex,  ni  n"  even  in  a  :< « *1* tgical  spec  ies, 
for  at  times  he  shows  us  what  the  hull 
telt,  what  the  dog  thought,  what  the 
h<  irse  was  imagining.  a 
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efinitive... 

ttrell's  biography  of  Rube 
ster  adds  much  to  our 
owledge  of  this  commanding 
ure  in  the  history  of  the  old 
ick  baseball  leagues." 

obert  Peterson,  author  of  Only  the  Ball  Was  White 
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LETTERS 


around  movement  tor  Israeli 
pendence  when  they  them 
were  teenagers. 

This  comparison  is  grossly] 
leading  and  smacks  of  irrespoi 
journalism.  The  Jewish  yout 
the  independence  movement  b 
l>rael  became  a  state  were, 
pushed  into  situations  of  phvsid 
olence,  confronting  soldiers  (E; 
at  the  time),  hut  were  used  as 
>engers  and  in  other  nonconfr 
tional  role^.  The  bizarre  aspe 
the  PLC  intifada  is  that  Arab 
ians,  especially  children,  are 
calk  endangered  so  that  the  \ 
will  become  angrv  at  the  Israe 
thorities  when,  in  >elt-detense, 
respond  to  the  provocation. 

bl7nry  Kaminer 
Tenafly,  N.J. 
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B\  Richard  E.  .Ui/rK./r. 


etorc  being  entered  int< 1  the  diagram,  eac  h  1  lue 
answer  must  either  send  .1  single  letter  t>>  another 
word  or  receive  .1  letter  fr< mi  an<  ither  u< >rd  1  Ingram 
entries  thus  formed  are  .ill  re  .  1 1  words. 

Word  lengths  refer  to  the  diagram  entry  Clue 
answers  will  be  either  >  'lie  letter  h  »nje  r  > ir  sin >rter. 

Clue  answers  include  s|\  proper  name;-  Words 
actually  entered  include  hve  proper  names  (.1 
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geographie.il  terms*  The  diagram  entry  al  2  s.  A  i> 
uncommon.  As  always,  mental  repunctuation  ft  .1 
clue  is  the  ke\  in  its  solution.  The  solution  !<■  List 
m  nth's  puzzle  appears  on  page  S6 
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1 .  Country  C  Hub  (!)  1 1  reated  with  h\  en  ( 10) 

1 1.  European  bread  for  wild  p.irties  (8) 

12.  Rubbish,  .is  left  from  wild  parties  i-P 
IV  Give  up  ink  tor  the  hv>  md  time  (5) 
14.  The  trees,  swarming  with  crying  babies,  perhaps  i7* 
1  5.  Rustic  distributing  ad  in  1  car  [  1 ) 

18.  Once  again,  pi. mi  sounds  go  oft1  in  the  distance  (5) 

21.  Electronic  follower  of  Caesar's  team  (5) 

23.  Soothing  the  French  man  on  the  head  (7) 

27.  Losers  get  groove  back  on  ABC,  tor  example!  (s> 

28.  Touching  lattice  construction  is) 

30.  For  birds,  1.  .111  this  iirst  -njn  1  >!  spring  (6) 

31.  Copyright  Host  in  plagiarism,  i.e.  (6) 

32.  Cruise,  perhaps,  and  throw  back  a  clever  remark  i-P 

33.  Passes  on  >jcmii*j  into  Bambi,  i.e.,  it's  most  likel\  i>' 
endure  ( 7 ) 

J5.  Mi  Te  recently  signed  non-starting  pitcher  ( 3 ) 

3(i.  Queen  >  >t  mysteries  finishing  "it  .unit  in  (  )kUihmnu 
(6) 

37.  Sr. ile  dialogue  from  The  Very  Lust  Moments  1 10) 
>WN 

1 .  Talk  up,  t.ikitiL!  tune  from  wild  parties  (~ ) 

2.  C  i.  iod  name  takes  off  for  a  gangster  1 3 1 


v     I  .1111  .ii.  lung:  b.K  k  and  hips  (  3  ) 

4  1  latch  up  on  game  (short  answer)  (  5) 

5  Suffragette's  modus  <  iperandi,  time  after  nine  i  \) 

6.    Temporary  owner  contributes  to  making  children 

tern  >is  (  7 ) 
7      There  I  edited  a  e  hi  >lc  e  Wi  >rd  1 1  * 
^     y  ''ne  max  'jet  you  into  drawers! 

9     Cream  nnsi  they're  alarming!  (t) 

10      Run-  "in,  having  added  words  in  i  letter  during 

v  1.  ise-up  \  5 ) 

16     Bundle,  cuddle,  bite— that's  the  price  you  pay  t^r 

getting  smashed  in  .1  car!  (9) 
1  7     I  >eclmed  shady,  uh,  dealings  (9) 
19     luvenile  delinquent,  passing  summer  in  P.iris, 

lumped  in  .1  tutu  (6) 
20.     Mi  ilt  mie  ni  iisem.iker ' (t) 

22  (.  loncept  from  nursing  aide  i  3 1 

24       <■    ui-t  K  sti  >r\  tei  Ited  [  4  * 

23  C  iiielit  1.  'ii-  m  1 .  iimtries  \  7  * 

26.  Thee  1 . 1  r  1  you  Irom  tavern  braw  Is 

28.  Oralh  gave  the  girl  lessons    n.  •  slacker  lu  te  1  5 1 

29.  Triumph  spreads  around  East  bun  ipean  capital  (t) 
^  1  E very thini;  found  in  Caliti  >rnta  flowei  ( 4 1 

34     Wn  'iiL--  v'  mthern  elec  tee-  ( 3 ) 


Con  test  Rules:  Sin  J  completed  diagram  with  name  and  .iJJn--  n>  "Send  .1  Lett  it."  !  furj>er\  \).<i>armi .  M>h  Rroadway  New  V  -k.  N  V 

ii  already  subscribe  t.  I  larfK  r\.  plea- 
Sender-  of  the  tir-t  three  correct  solutions  opened  it  random  '.nil  receive  une-vear  subscriptions  to  Harper' \  Ma^iniu   Winners'  names  mil 
be  printed  in  the  February  2002  issue  Winner-  of  the  October  pu::le,  "Triskaidekaeode."  ire  Nadinc  Randier.  I  Vl.iv.m.  W  t-.  .nsin;  Toby 
Meek,  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico;  .mJ  Sue  I  'nlertn.in.  Northndge,  t  'all torn  1  1 
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l -i\uvn  r!n  Nk-i.il t«  rranean  Sea  and  the  J<  irdan  River — called  Palestine  since  the  days  of  Herodotus — has  hosted] 
Jp  >p!.-s  for  much  or  its  history .  The  Jews  i  >f  the  Torah  had  largely  dispersed  by  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  in  the  sJ 

K  I  8*7  ill!  bur  5  percent  of  the  population  was  Ar.ib.  Beginning  with  British  rule  in  1920,  a  wave  of  Zionist  iml 

increase  the  lewish  population  sevenfold  by  1947.  That  year,  seeking  a  geographically  unified  homeland,  the  Arabs  rejJ 
plan  and  launched  a  war  that  lei i  the  newly  created  Israel  with  most  of  the  land.  By  1949  more  than  700,000  Aral 
i  ecu  iriven  from  their  home-,  their  holdings  declared  "absentee  property"  and  confiscated  by  Israel,  which  refused  to  readmit  then 
remaining  land — the  West  Bank  and  Clara  Strip — eluded  Israeli  control  until  they  came  under  occupation  during  the  1967  Arab-I 
war  Pi  -piti  I  N.  peace  terms  calling  tor  Israeli  w  ithdraw  al  from  the  territories  in  exchange  tor  Arab  recognition  of  Israel's  right  tc 
Uriel  built  l(  S00  Jewish  settlement  unit-  there  over  the  next  two  decades,  a  step  the  U.N.  condemned  as  a  breach  of  the  Geneva] 
ventions  In  1988  the  P.L.O  public l\  endorsed  the  I  I.N.  peace  term-  and  called  tor  an  independent  Arab  state;  five  years  later,  unci 
i  )s|o  Accords,  both  sides  officially  agreed  to  talk-.  During  the  next  seven  years,  as  Israel  carried  out  negotiated  withdrawals  from  p| 
the  territories,  it  continued  building  settlements  there,  along  with  a  network  of  connecting  roads.  In  2000,  Israel  made  its  first  da 
prop.  I- il  fm  .i  Palestinian  state — a  diminished  W  est  Bank  spin  into  three  sections  separated  by  Israeli  territory,  and  the  Gaza  St| 
plan  the  P.L.O.  rejected.  Two  months  later,  a  new  Palestinian  intifada  began.  — Seth  Ad 
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By  war's  end.  418  Arab  towns 
have  been  depopulated,  and 
Israel  controls  78  percent  of  the 
land  (where  some  Arab  towns 
remain),  with  the  West  Bank  left 
to  Jordan  to  prevent  a  Palestinian 
state  there,  and  Egypt  in  control 
of  the  Caza  Strip 


Israel's  plan  for  a  Palestinian 
state  includes  isolated  Arab 
pockets  of  Jerusalem  and  a 
network  of  Jewish  settlement 
roads  (not  shown)  dividing  thi 
West  Bank  into  29  pieces,  its 
eastern  edge  under  Israeli  con 
without  formal  annexation. 
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"tar,"  0.8  mg  nicotine  av  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 

mount  of  "tar"  and  nicotine  you  inhale  will 
epending  on  how  you  smoke  the  cigarette. 
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